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PREFACE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR 


The  Yolmne  here  presented  to  the  American  publio  is  one  of  a  series  of  Dlctio9- 
aries  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dn  William  Smith,  aided  bj  a 
«iiun1>er  of  learned  men,  and  designed  to  present  in  an  English  dress  the  valuable 
historical  and  archaeological  research^  of  the  scholars  of  Germany.  For'it  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  classical  learning  has  found  its  proper  abode  in  the 
latter  country,  and  that  whatever  of  value  on  these  subjects  has  appeared  in 
England  for  many  years  past,  has  been,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions — ran 
tumies  in  gurgiU  vcwto— derived  immediately  or  remotely  from  German  sources. 
For  inatance,  an  English  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  desires 
a  •*  History  of  Greek  Literature; "  none  but  a  German  can  be  found  competent  to 
prepare  it,  and  when  death  removes  him  in  the  midst  of  his  noble  efforts,  a 
continuator  can  not  be  found  on  English  soil,  and  the  ablest  history  of  Greek 
literature  (as  fiur  as  it  goes)  remains  a  fragment.  Turn  over  the  pages  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  valuable  English  histories  of  Greece,  and  how  few  names  are  there 
quoted  as  authorities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  land  of  antiquarian  research.  Thirl- 
wall's  and  Grote's  splendid  superstructures  rest  on  Teutonic  foundations.  The 
text-books  used  even  in  the  Universities,  which  daim  a  Bentley  and  a  Porson 
«aiong  their  illustrious  dead,  and  where  Gaisford  still  labors  in  a  green  old  age, 
ibe  Nestor  of  English  sdiolarship,  are  mere  reprints  from,  or  based  on,  Grerman 
recensions.  The  University  press  sends  forth  an  Aristotle,  an  iEschylus,  a 
Sophocles,  and  what  English  alumnus  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  performs  the  critical 
revision — ^we  read  ol  the  title-page  the  Teutonic  names  of  Bekker,  Dindor^  &c 
As  in  every  other  department  of  classical  learning  English  scholarship  is  indebted 
to  German  labors,  so,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  series  of  dictionaries 
(mostly  the  result  of  German  erudition),  she  had  nothing  to  put  in  comparison 
with  the  valuable  classical  encyclopaedias  of  Germany  but  the  miserable  compen- 
diums  of  Lempriere  and  Dymock — compilations  in  which  the  errors  were  so  glaring 
and  so  absurd,  that  when  the  American  editor  of  the  present  work  prepared  a 
revised  edition  of  Lempriere,  pruning  away  many  of  its  &ults,  oorrecthig  many  ol 
its  misstatements,  supplying  many  of  its  deficiencies,  and  introducing  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  latest  results  of  German  scholarship,  his  work  was  immediately 
reprinted,  and  found  extensive  circulation  in  England.  Though  he  had  to  work 
iingle-handed,  and  amid  many  discouragements  and  disadvantages,  yet  his  labors 
seemed  to  meet  with  favor  abroad,  and  this  approbation  was  distinctly  manifested 
in  the  fact  that  his  last  revision  of  Lempriere  was  republished  in  its  native  land  in 
several  different  forms  and  in  abridgments.  What  he  sought  to  do  unaided,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  laborious  professional  duties,  has  now  been  undertaken  on  a 
more  extended  scale  by  an  association  of  scholars,  both  English  and  foreign.  The 
increased  attention  paid  to  this  department  in  Germany,  the  recent  discoveries 
made  by  travellers  in  more  th'^rough  exploratipns,  the  vast  amounj;  of  literary 
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material  collected  in  separate  works,  or  scattered  through  the  publighed  proceed 
ings  of  learned  societies,  at  length  suggested  to  these  scholars  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  in  one  body  the  latest  results  of  German  learning.  An  able  and  useful 
guide  was  found  at  hand  in  the  learned  and  copious  '^  Real-Encjdcpadie  der  Alter 
thumswissenschaft  von  Aug.  Paulj."  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Pauly  and  hii 
fellow-laborers,  and  using  freely  the  materials  and  the  references  of  these  writersi 
as  well  as  other  works  of  standard  excellence  not  otherwise  accessible  to  English 
students,  Dr.  ITHlliam  Smith,  aided  by  some  twenty-eight  collaborateurt,  English 
and  German,  prepared, 

Ist.*  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  London,  1842,  in  one  vol. 
8vo.,  of  1121  pages;  reprinted  in  a  new  edition,  London,  1850. 

2dly.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  in  3  vola. 
8to.,  of  about  3600  pages ;  to  be  followed  by, 

Sdly.  A  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  now  in  preparation. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  of  these  works.  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  hu 
brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  from  that  work,  from  Pauly's  Encyclopadle,  and 
other  works,  drew  up  a  ^'Classical  Dictionary  for  Schools"  (of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography),  which  should  by  its  size  and  price  be 
accessible  to  all  students,  and  present  in  a  brief  and  oonyenient  form  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  results  in  these  departments.    The  plan  and  detul  of  the  work  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  preface  of  the  English  editor,  subjoined  to  this,  on  p.  xiiu- 
ST.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     When  the  printing  of  this  work  commenced, 
the  publishers  of  the  American  edition  immediately  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
English  publishers,  and  purchased  at  a  considerable  cost  the  sheets  in  adrance,  to 
be  revised  and  edited  for  circulation  in  this  country ;  and  the  two  books  were  to 
appear  nearly  simultaneously.     The  present  work  is  the  revised  edition  of  the 
English  one,  and  will  be  found,  the  editor  believes,  greatly  improved,  as  well  as 
much  more  complete.    It  is  not,  however  designed  to,  and,  in  the  editor's  opinion, 
will  not  supersede  his  own  ^' Classical  Dictionary"  published  in  1841,  since  the 
articles  are  purposely  brie^  and  results  only  are  stated,  without  that  fullness  of 
detail  which  is  desirable  to  the  more  advanced  scholar  and  the  educated  man 
of  leisure ;  but  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  whose  means  will  not  allow  a 
more  expensive,  or  their  scanty  time  the  use  of  a  more  copious  work ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  meant  to  take  the  place,  by  reason  of  its  convenient  size  and  low  price, 
of  Lempriere's  old  dictionary,  which,  with  all  its  absurd  errors  and  defects,  still 
has  a  lingering  existence  in  certain  parts  of  our  country  on  account  of  its  cheapne&s. 
On  this  head  the  English  editor  speaks  strongly ;  in  point  of  literary  or  scientific 
value,  Lempriere's  dictionary  is  dead — "  reguiescat  in  pace^^ — and  to  put  it  into  a 
boy's  hands  now  as  a  guide  in  classical  matters  would  be  as  wise  and  as  useful  a^ 
giving  him  some  mystic  treatise  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  alchemy  to  serve  as  a  text' 
book  in  chemistry.    The  present  work  contains  all  the  names  of  any  value  to  a 
schoolboy  occurring  in  Lempriere,  and  a  great  many  not  in  that  work,  while  the 
information  is  derived  from  the  fountain-head,  and  not  from  the  diluted  stream  cf 
French  encyclopedias. 

As  regards  the  plan  pursued  in  revising  the  work,  the  editor  has  been  guided  bj 
ihe  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed ;  he  hai  therefore  inseited 
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I  tuily  than  in  the  origioal  the  names  occurring  in  the  authors  most  frequently 
read  by  younger  students,  as  Ceesar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Xenophon,  Hero- 
dotus, Homer,  ^ea,  and  has  endeavored  to  give  briefly  such  information  as  a  boy 
meeting  with  any  of  these  names  in  his  author  would  seek  in  a  classical  dictionary. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  used  freely  the  most  recent  and  most  reliable  authorities ; 
be  has  added  brief  notices  from  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biograi^hy  and  Mytho- 
logy, and  from  his  own  Classical  Dictionary,  of  course,  abridging  to  suit  the 
diaracter  of  the  work ;  he  has  also,  among  other  works  less  frequently  consulted. 
and  single  books  on  special  topics  unnecessary  to  be  enumerated,  derived  material^' 
from  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encydopadie  (A-F,  H-Italien,  0-Phokyl 
ides),  97  vols.  4to,  from  Kitto's  and  Winer's  Bible  Cyclopssdia,  from  the  indexes 
and  notes  to  the  best  editions  of  the  classic  authors,  especially  the  valuable  index 
to  Groskurd's  translation  of  Strabo,  and  the  Onomasticon  Ciceronianum  and  Pla- 
tonicum  of  Orelli,  from  Gruber's  Mythologisches  Lexicon,  3  vols.  8vo,  from  Man- 
nert's,  Ukert's,  and  especially  Forbiger's  Alte  Geographic,  from  Oamer's  Andent 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  from  numerous  recent  books  of  travel  in  classic  and 
sacred  lands,  from  Grote's  and  Thirlwall's  Greece,  and  Niebuhr's  Rome  and  Lec> 
tores ;  but  particularly  would  he  acknowledge,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his  obli- 
^ons  to  Pauly 's  Real-Encydopadie  der  Alterthumswissenschaft  (A-Thymna),  and 
to  Kraft  and  Muller's  improved  edition  of  Funke's  Real-Schullexicon  (of  which, 
unfortanately,  only  the  first  volume,  A-K,  has  appeared) :  from  these  two  works 
he  has  derived  many  of  his  own  articles^  and  has  been  enabled  to  correct  many  of 
those  in  the  English  work  taken  from  the  same  sources.     In  this  connection,  the 
editor  regrets  to  find  that  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  have  studi- 
ously avoided,  in  all  their  dictionaries  hitherto  published,  making  any  direct 
acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  former  of  these  two  works.    Although 
the  plan  and  much  of  the  detail  of  the  works  in  question  are  taken  from  Pauly's, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  in  the  preface  to  the  Diction 
ary  of  Antiquities,  or  to  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  this 
omission  has  led  a  distiuguished  German  scholar,  in  a  notice  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  Leipziger  Repertorium  for  February,  1846,  to  complain  of  this  conduct  as 
unscholarlike  and  reprehensible :  he  says,  "  Under  this  head  the  editor  (Dr.  W. 
Smith)  ought  not  to  have  omitted  stating  of  how  great  service  to  him  and  several 
of  his  coadjutors  the  *Encydopedia  of  Classical  Antiquity,'  begun  by  Aug.  Paul^ 
and  continued  after  his  (Pauly's)  deat^  by  Chr.  Walz  and  W.  TeufTel,  has  been, 
and  especially  since  we  can  show  that  the  above-named  production  of  German 
sdiolars  has  been  actually  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  Dictionary,  although 
the  plan  of  the  latter  is  considerably  altered."  .  .  .  .  ^4n  regard  to  its  (Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology)  relation  to  the  Stuttgard  (Pauly's)  Ency 
dopedia,  we  have  still  further  to  remark,  that  the  articles  which  have  been  bor 
rowed  from  it,  namdy,  by  Dr.  Schmitz  and  the  editor,  have  been  revised,  and  ic 
•time  respects  considerably  enlarged."  * 

*  ^  Hier  hatte  der  Herausgeber  nidit  verschweigen  sollen,  von  wie  grossem  Nutaen  iha 
and  mehreren  seiner  mitarbeiter  die  von  Aug.  Pauly  begonnene  und  nach  dessen  Tode  vqb 
Ob.  Walz  and  W.  TeufTel  forgesetzte  ^  Real-Encydopadie  der  Glassischen  AUerthum8wi» 
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The  pres^it  edition  is  called  an  enlarged  and  corrected  one,  and  the  editor  thmka 
he  may  justly  claim  to  hare  improved  as  well  as  enlarged  the  woik.  his  own  addl* 
tions  are  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  amount  to  more  than  1400  independent  articlea, 
while  the  additions  to  articles  already  in  the  work,  but  either  too  briefly  or  inoor- 
reotly  stated,  or  omitting  some  important  matter,  are  net  a  few.    The  editor  has 
bestowed  considerable  care  on  the  department  of  bibliography,  and  under  this  head 
many  additions  will  be  found.    Dr.  Smith  has  been  content  in  most  cases  to  copy 
the  statements  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  without  noticing 
many  valuable  books  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  that  work. 
Many  corrections  of  names,  or  erroneous  statements  too  short  to  be  marked  in  the 
text,  will  also  be  found  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions ;  we  have  kept  a  list 
of  these,  and  subjoin  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  here,  that  the  public  may 
see  that  the  revision  of  the  work  has  been  pretty  thorough.     Many  mere  verbal 
alterations  and  corrections  of  oversight  or  carelessness  in  reading  the  proofs  might 
also  be  adduced. 

\b«  18  said  to  be  in  Plioois,  on  the  boundaries  of  Eubcea  ! 

Mskcus !  Thetis  is  used  for  Tethys,  and  the  error  is  very  frequently  repeated,  in  moBl 
eases  copied  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  in  the  present  instance 
adopted  by  Dr.  Schmitz  from  Pauly,  s.  v. 

Ai.KXANDRfA :  oftener  !a,  rarely  da,  a  statement  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  and  for  oor- 
reetion,  vide  the  article  in  the  Dictionary. 

Akcxus:  the  Greek  quotation  is  wrong ;  the  line  as  given  by  us  from  the  scholiast  ia  a 
hexameter  verse,  as  it  is  also  given  by  Thirlwall  in  the  Fhihlogkal  Museum,  vol.  i.,  pafs 
107,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schmitz  for  his  authority,  though  he  copies  the  altered  Greek  Gcova 
Pauly. 

Anius  :  Dryope  is  copied  erroneously  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology^ 
and  the  aoeoont  of  the  daughters  of  Anius  is  taken  incorrectly  from  Kraft  and  Miillei 
ihottgh  right  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AvTONiA  1  is  called  httsband  of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  Antonia  2,  the  husband 
of  Drusus ;  where  the  editor,  copying  from  the  German  of  Kraft  and  Miiller,  has  taken  Gt' 
maMin  (wife)  for  Gemahl  (husband) ;  and  so  again  under 

Orethxus,  by  way  probably  of  compensation,  Kraft  and  Muller's  (xemahl  (husband)  in 
translated  wfe^  and  Gretheus  is  made  ^'  wife  of  Tyro," 

ApsaoniToroLis,  No.  3,  1,  from  Kraft  and  Muller,  Aphroditopo/u  Nomos  for  -lites, 

Apm  (theeity)  is  said  to  be  10  stadia  west  of  Par»tonium  for  100,  which  erroneous 
statement,  pp^ably  a  typographical  slip  in  the  German  work,  is  copied  from  Kraft  and 
MiiUer. 

Assus .  ruim  near  Berani.  a  typographical  error  from  Kraft  and  Muller  for  Beram  or 
Beiram. 

AaciniA  (p.  70),  the  greatest  river  of  Pcloppnivesus  is  said  to  be  the  Achelous  !  ! 

AaaoNAVTJE  {p.  76) :  ^^  And  when  Pollux  was  slain  by  Amycus,"  copied  from  an  article 

se&scSnaft,^  gewesen  ist,  und  zwar  um  so  weniger,  da  wir  diese  Arbeit  deutscher  Grelehrtea 
geradezu  als  die  Grundlage  des  englischen  Dictionary  bezeichnen  diirfen,  obschon  der  Plaa 
dorselben  vtelfach  anders  angelegt  ist."  *  *  *  "  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  zu  der  Stuttgartei 
Encjpldopidie  ist  noch  zu  bemerken.  das  die  Artikel,  welche  daher  entlehnt  sind,  uamcnttioK 
▼on  Sohmitzuud  dem  Herausgeber.  aufs  Neue  durchgesehen  und  zum  Theil  schatzbar  erwoi 
tart  sind." 
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Ib  ih»  DielMMiary  of  Biography  and  Mythology  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  who  has  compiled 
Uie  w^onnt  from  Grotefend's  in  Patily,  and  falls  into  Grotofend's  unaeooontable  blun 
der  of  making  Amyous  slay  Pollux,  though  Apollodorus,  whose  narratire  both  profess  to 
IbUoiEr,  says  plainly  enough  the  reyerse  (lIoAvdevxf  r  6i,  inoaxSfievci  mncreveeiv  vpdc  aifr6p, 
tA^^oc  icord  rdp  abx^^  drfxrecve,  i.,  9,  20^  \  2),  and  yet  Dr.  Sehmitz,  at  the  end  of  his  artido, 
quotes  Sckignemannj  de  Geogr.  Argonaut. ;  Vkert^  Geographie  der  Griech.  und  Rbmer ;  Jftui* 
kr,  OrehomenoB,  &c.,  but  says  not  a  word  about  Pauly's  Encyolopadio  or  Grotefend. 

Oiher  instances  of  similarity  to  Pauly's  work  are  frequent  in  the  articles  of  this  oontri- 
hmtor,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  point  them  out. 

Auus:  a  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  this  unfortunate  place:  the  editors, 
infected  with  the  American  spirit  of  annexation,  transfer  it,  port  and  all,  from  the  main 
land  to  the  island  of  Eubma  !  ! 

BEButCBs,  after  Graft  and  Miiller,  for  Bebryoes,  or,  at  least,  Bebryces )  and  in  the 
account  of  their  king,  the  editor,  copying  hastily  from  Pauly,  has  mistaken  the  German 
Iknn  for  Ikrer.  Pauly  has  '^  Ihren  Konig  Amycus  ersehlug  Pollux,''  the  termination  of 
the  aeeasative  indicating  sufficiently  the  object ;  but  Dr.  Smith,  in  following  tho  same 
Older  in  English,  has  made  quite  a  difference  in  the  result :  "  whose  king,  Amycus,  slew 
PoUux !" 

C.XBAR,  No.  5 :  L.  Csesar  is  called  the  uncle^  and  afterward  nephetp,  of  M.  Antony  in 
the  same  article. 

Chabes  (at  the  end),  the  colossus,  overthrown  B.C.  224,  and  removed  A.D.  672:  of 
eoune  it  could  not  have  remained  on  the  ground  923  years,  as  stated. 
Chioh  :  thirteen  letters  for  seventeen. 

CocALUS :  it  is  said  that  he  received  Dttdalus,  and  afterward  killed  him,  when  Mmoi 
came  in  pursuit  of  him.  It  was  Minos  that  was  killed ;  the  error  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Sehmitz,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Ceatos  :  "  Uranus  and  Ge "  for  <<  Pallas  and  Styx ; "  taken  from  Dr.  Schmits,  in  tlie  Die 
tionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Crme,  in  iEolis :  it  is  said  to  have  been  Hesiod's  birth-place  !  though,  under  Hesiod,  it 
IS  correctly  stated  that  "  we  learn  from  his  own  poem  that  ho  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Aura,  in  BcBotia." 

EaiKKTEs:  reference  is  made  to  Eamenid^.'  for  a  feminine  plural;  and  so  again. 
onder  Phaethon,  his  sisters  are  called  Heliada  !  the  same  error  occurs  under  Tisiphone 
(Enmenidtf  /)  and  imder  Yalens  (the  islands  Stoschada  !  for  des),  in  part  from  the  Diction 
try  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

HAI.ESU8 :  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  "  Evander"  for  "  Pallas,"  copied  from  Dr 
Sehmitz  in  the  larger  dictionary. 
Halm TRis :  we  have  'A^ftvptf,  sol  ^njv  for  A^ivv. 

Halostdne  :  Ihetys  (or  Thetis),  as  usual,  for  Tethys;  from  Dr.  Sehmitz,  in  the  Diction- 
ary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 
Helios:  Phaetusa,  and,  under  Heliades,  Phaeton,  for  ^^fA." 

Hercules  (p.  310) :  he  ii  said  to  have  taken  Pylos  and  slain  Periclymeniis,  a  son  of 
NeleuB ;  elsewhere,  all  tfae  sons  of  Neleus,  except  Nestor. 
Ithome  :  "last "  Messenian  war  for  "  first." 
Leaxder:  "Herois"  is  made  the  genitive  of  "  Hero." 
Leoittudes  :  Spartan"  exiles  for  '•  Theban." 

Levcippvs  :  his  birth-place  is  inferred  to  be  Elis  !  !  because  he  was  of  the  ''  EUatit  ^ 
ichool,  instead  of  *^  Elea,"  in  Italy !  copied  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
Mythology. 
Maximus  No.  2 :  Dionysiue  is  sty'cd  Halicamasjuj  /  r^  \ 
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Mtckn  jc :  the  treasury  of  AtreuSj  in  MyoenaD,  is  called  the  treasury  of  Athen$  f 
'<«me  error  is  repeated  under  Pelasgi  (near  the  end). 

Mtronibbs  :  Megara  is  used  for  Megarij. 

(^XRVus  :  just  as  Proteus,  in  the  story  of  Ulysses,  for  Menelaus, 

NiTBTJC :  vofidc  has  the  feminine  adjective  Nirpiortcl  agreeing  with  it. 

Oasis  :  al  'Oofflrai  is  used  for  ol  'Ooff, 

OoTRis :  2000  stadia  —  20  geographical  miles  for  200. 

PiDrs :  Mount  Vesu^  for  -lua! 

Panda  :  the  Sirace5  for  Siract,  as  used  by  Tacitus. 

Pasitigris  :  it  is  said  to  be  now  Karoon,  which  name  is  given  to  the  Eulseui,  #.  w. 

Pauljnus  (p.  531) :  "  Nero's"  for  "  Otho's." 

Peloponnesus  :  in  the  enumeration  of  its  provinces,  Argolis  is  strangely  omitted. 

Phocis  :    Daphnus  is  placed  on  the  Euboean  Sea,  between  the  Loch  Ozolm  !  I    and 
Opuntii. 

Pbocis  :  The  Crissman  plain  is  placed  in  the  southeast^  on  the  borders  of  Locn  Oxolse ! 
and  antt-historical  for  ante-historical. 

PiCEMUM :  along  the  northern  !  coast  of  the  Adriatic  for  western. 

PiRiTHOus :  Theseus  is  said  to  have  placed  Helen  at  "  JEthra !  "  under  the  oare  of 
"PhiBdraP' 

Poseidon  (p.  610] :  Pasiphae  is  made  '^  daughter  /"  of  Minos. 

Sassula:  Tib«r  for  Tibar .' 

ScoPAs,  No.  1 :  he  is  put  to  death  B.C.  296,  though  alive  in  B.C.  204 ;  copied  from  tliii 
larger  dictionary. 

SiLANUs,  No.  6 :  the  dates  refer  to  B.C.  for  A.D. 

Tavium  :  now  Boghaas-Kieni  for  Kieui  is  a  typographical  error  copied  from  Pauly. 

Thxophrastus  (p.  763)  is  said  to  have  presided  inih&  Academy!  (for  Lyceum),  35  yean 

TcRENi  lA,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  is  called  TulliOj  and  this  error  is  copied  from  the  Dietioii- 
ary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

In  somo  instances  references  are  made  to  articles  which  are  omitted  ;  these  the 
•ditor  has  been  careful  to  supply,  while  in  other  cases  important  names  have  been 
passed  over  altogether :  a  few  of  these  are  given  in  the  English  work  in  the 
addenda,  and  many  others  not  there  supplied  might  be  quoted,  but  any  one  rumiing 
over  the  additions  marked  with  brackets  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  improve- 
ment in  the  American  edition  for  himself  The  editor  ought  to  add  on  this  point, 
that,  before  receiving  the  page  of  addenda,  he  had  already  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  the  only  important  articles  there  given.  The  biographical  and  mythological 
notices  in  the  present  work,  which  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,  have  been  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  in 
that  work,  and  several  errors  are  found  to  have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
abridgment,  e,  ^., 

FxaoNu  (p  263)  is  said  to  have  had  her  chief  sanctuary  at  Terracina,  near  Mount 
?oracte ! !  Now  Terracina  is  in  Latium,  southeast  of  Rome,  while  Mount  Soracte  was  in 
.  £truria,  somo  distance  north  of  Rome  :  the  larger  dictionary  says,  '*  Besides  the  sanctua 
ties  at  Terracina  and  near  Motmt  Soracte,  she  had  others  at,"  &c. 

Other  errors  from  the  same  cause  will  be  found  (in  the  English  work,  corrected  in  this') 
aader  Octavius  No.  8,  Masinissa,  Orestes,  Tissaphemes,  &c. 

Another  great  blemish  in  the  English  work  is  the  utter  carelessness  exhibited  io 
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tin  aooentuation  of  the  Greek  names.    If  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  Greek 
acoented  at  aU,  it  should  be  done  correctly.    The  editor  has  carefully  revised  thifl 
portion  of  the  work  also,  and  hopes  no  gross  error  will  be  found  uncorrected.    In 
the  historical  and  mythological  names  the  errors  are  copied  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology,  which  exhibits  the  same  carelessness  in  this  respect^ 
and  these  errors  are  not  of  that  nature  that  they  might  result  merely  from  haste, 
or  a  disinclination  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  lexicon  or  an  author  to  find  the  place 
of  the  aooent,  but  such  as  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Greek 
aooentuation  would  indicate  to  the  eye  at  once ;  e.  //.,  dissyllables  with  long  penult 
and  short  final  syllable  having  the  acute  on  the  penult ;  the  circumflex  placed  on 
the  antepenult ;  the  acute  placed  on  the  penult  of  feminine  adjectives  in  is  and  o^; 
or  final  syllable  long  by  nature,  with  circumflex  on  the  penult,  <Ssc. ;  as  instances 
almost  at  random,  BoZQcufng^  KKiavAvig,  KrijO'to^,  'Apr^rlag,  Fsvsralo^,  FXajxo^,  KaX. 
Xff&c^cjv,  *I<r(fri7voc,  *'IXo^,  MtSoLgj  Kpijvai,  MoipoxXif^,  0aXarra,  TLsk'ntSsg^  &c.  ^c.     In 
the  English  edition  the  Greek  names  of  the  Greek  divinities  are  commonly  given, 
but  with  considerable  inconsistency ;  e.  ff,,  Ge  is  usually  employed,  though  it  does 
jot  occur  in  the  work  as  a  separate  article  at  all,  Gssa  being  the  form  in  the  alpha- 
betical order,  and  this  is  frequentiy  used  instead  of  Ge ;  Pluto  or  Aidoneus  some, 
times  instead  of  Hades,  Bacchus  interchangeably  with  Dionysius ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  J^ulapius  and  Hercules,  Ulysses  and  Pollux,  Ajax,  and  other  heroes, 
are  uniformly  written  afler  the  Latin  form  of  the  name ;  these  the  editor  has 
allowed  to  stand,  and  so,  too,  he  has  retained  the  Greek  names  of  the  divinities, 
hot  has  placed  by  the  side  of  this  form  the  more  usual  one  inclosed  in  parentheses, 
or  has  placed  the  parentheses  around  the  former.    The  change,  familiar  enough  to 
the  Germans  and  those  well  acquainted  with  German  literature,  seems  yet,  among 
ns,  too  great  and  radical  a  one  to  be  made  at  once.    Time  may  effect  this,  but  at 
present,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  ^^suhjudice  lis  est^ 

To  impart  additional  value  to  the  work,  and  render  it  still  more  complete  as  a 

classical  guide  and  book  of  reference,  the  editor  has  appended  from  the  Dictionary 

of  Biography  and  Mythology  the  "  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  and  Roman 

History"  subjoined  to  that  work,  and  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care 

from  the  Fasti  Hellenici  and  Romani  of  Clinton,  the  Griechische  and  Romische 

Zeittafeln  of  Fischer  and  Soetbeer,  and  the  Annales  Veterum  Regnorum  et  Popu- 

lorum  of  Zumpt,  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  "  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures, 

and  Money,"  from  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.     With  these 

various  improvements  and  additions,  the  editor  now  presents  the  book  to  the  American 

public,  and  ventures  to  recommend  it  as  a  reliable  guide  to  those,  for  whom  it  is 

designed,  in  the  various  departments  which  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  comprise. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  wore  he  not  to 

acknowledge  in  the  warmest  terms  the  obligations  which  he  is  under  to  his  learned 

and  accurate  friend  Professor  Drisler,  whose  very  efficient  co-operation  has  been 

leeored  in  the  revisal  and  correction  of  the  entire  work.     Every  article  has  been 

read  over  and  examined  in  common,  and  a  flrank  interchange  of  opinions  has  been 

made  wherever  any  point  occurred  of  sufficient  miportance  to  warrant  this.     And 

it  is  on  this  account  that  he  ventures  o  recommend  the  present  volume  with  mora 

confidence  to  the  young  student,  than  if  it  had  been  the  result  merely  of  his  own 

•ndividnal  exertions.  C^  r\r\n\o 

^  ^         ,  Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 

CoLUHBU  GoLLKGK,  December,  1850  ^ 
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Tm  great  progress  which  dassical  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more  espe- 
oisUj  in  Germany,  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  works 
QsuaLj  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  GredL  and  Boman  writers*  It  had  long 
been  felt  by  our  best  sdiolars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  thau 
we  yet  possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Litera- 
ture, Mythology,  and  Geography  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent 
student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  was  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying this  acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  classical  dictionaries  was  under- 
taken ;  and  the  very  fiivorable  manner  in  which  these  works  have  been  received 
by  the  scholars  and  teadiers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  editor  his  most 
gratefiil  acknowledgments.  The  approbation  with  which  he  has  been  &vored  luu 
enooaraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning, 
of  pteparing  a  series  of  works  vrfaich  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and 
the  more  advanced  student,  but- also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  dassical 
studies.  The  dictionaries  of-  "^  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities  "  and  of  *' Greek  and 
Boman  Biography  and  Mythology,''  which  are  already  completed,  and  the  *'  Dio> 
tioiiary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geography,''  on  which  the  editor  is  now  engaged, 
are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar ;  but  these  works 
are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much  into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  th;.' 
ose  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons  a  work  is  required  of  the 
nine  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  dictionary,  containing  in  a  single  volume 
the  most  important  names,  biographical,  mythological,  and  gec^praphical,  occurring 
in  tike  Greek  and  Boman  writers  usually  read  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  invidious 
t>r  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessors ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally  contained  the  most  serious  mistakes, 
has  long  since  become  obsolete,  and  that  since  the  time  it  was  compiled  we 
have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects  comprised 
in  that  work. 

Hie  present  dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
Oredc  and  Boman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
not  been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical 
antiqoi^,  of  whidi  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  spaos 
has  been  given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  and  to  the  more  di» 
tioguished  diaracters  of  Greek  and  Boman  history,  other  names  have  not  been 
omitted  altogether,  but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  dif&cultj 
whidi  every  author  has  to  contend  with  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  the  vastnesc 
of  his  sahject  and  the  copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  neces 
nry  in  all  cases  to  study  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  to  avoid  all  discussions, 
nd  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modem  scholan 
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have  arrived.  The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frc^ 
quentlj  stated  dogmatically  conclusions  which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute  ;  but 
he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk,  rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the 
junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions.  With  the  view  likewise  of  economizing 
Rpacc,  few  references  have  oeen  given  to  ancient  and  modem  writers.  In  &ct,  such 
references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for  whom  such  a  work  as  the  pre- 
sent is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  it 
has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  work,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the 
persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger  dictionaries. 

The  present  work  may  be  divided  into  the  three  distinct  parts,  Biography,  Myth 
ology,  and  Geography,  on  each  of  which  a  few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art    The  historical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  timep 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.    Very 
few  names  are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period,  but  still  there  are 
some  persons  who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with 
propriety  be  omitted  in  a  classical  dictionary.     Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian, 
whose  legislation  has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe ;  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived 
Cassiodoras  and  Bo^thius ;  and  with  a  few  others.  'The  lives  of  the  later  Western 
emperors  and  their  contemporaries  are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives 
of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the  more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  his 
tory,  since  the  students  for  whom  the  present  work  is  intended  will  rarely  require 
information  respecting  the  later  period  of  the  empire.    The  Romans,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gentile  names ;  but 
in  cases  where  a  person  is  more  usually  mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens 
than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  he  will  be  found  under  the  former.     Thus,  for 
example,  the  two  celebrated  conspirators  against  Csesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  are 
given  under  these  names  respectively,  though  uniformity  would  require  either  that 
Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of  Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his 
gentile  name  of  Junius.     But  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  has  been  considered 
more  advisable  to  consult  utility  than  to  adhere  to  any  prescribed  rule,  which 
would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  thdr 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  AthenaBus,  Stobaeus, 
the  Lexicographers,  and  the  Scholiasts ;  for,  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found 
in  a  complete  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out 
of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are 
extant,  a  brief  account  of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given :  and  at 
the  end  of  each  article  one  or  two  of  the  best  modem  editions  are  specified.  As 
the  present  work  is  designed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical  writers,  the  Chria^ 
tian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  distinguished  fathers,  who 
form  a  constituent  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Romai^^  literature.    Tha 
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Bjcantiiie  historians  are,  for  the  same  reason,  inserted  ^  though  it  their  case,  hk 
irell  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete account,  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their  writings. 

The  lives  of  all  the  more  important  artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  aooount 

has  also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.    The  history  of  ancient  art  has  received 

90  little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advi 

aabie  to  devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  work 

would  allow.     Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity 

in  the  history  of  art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient 

writers.     Tlus  remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 

whic^  is  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors 

of  the  group  of  Laoeodn ;  to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  and 

to  others.     On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny's  long  list 

^re  omitted,  because  they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  art. 

In  writing  the  mythological  articles,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 

able,  all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of 

yoong  persons.     It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek 

and  Roman  mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their 

Greek  names,  and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice 

whidi  is  universally  adopted  by  the  Continental  writers,  which  has  received  the 

MDCtion  of  some  of  our  own  'scholars,  and  which  is,  moreover,  of  such  great 

utility  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology 

lor  its  introduction  into  this  work. 

For  the  geographical  articles  the  editor  is  alone  responsible.  Hie  biographical 
and  mythological  articles  are  founded  upon  those  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Boman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  but  the  geographical  articles  are  written 
entirely  anew  for  the  present  work.  In  addition  to  the  original  sources,  the  editor 
has  avuled  himself  of  the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valua- 
ble works  of  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
nUe  to  give  references  to  these  treatises  without  interfering  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  present  work,  but  this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  the  forthcoming  '*  Dic- 
tkxiary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography."  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  geographical 
portion  of  the  work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names  occurring  in 
the  diief  classical  writers ;  but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in  cases 
where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modem  times.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
artide  the  Ethnic  name  and  the  modem  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they 
could  be  ascertained.  In  conclusion,  the  editor  has  to  express  his  obligations  to 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  who  ha')  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  bj 
vritang  the  geographical  articles  relating  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

WILLIAM  SMITIL 
Unos  Ai-gnrt  IStb,  188a 
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BIOGRAPHICAL,  MYTHOIOSICAI,  AND  GEOGEAPHICAI. 


AAKASSUS. 

\^An*g8rB  (JKapaaa6c)t  a  city  of  Pisidia ;  more 
eorrecUy,  perhaps,  Arassus,  as  giveo  in  some 
1IS3.;  the  old  lAtin  yeriion  of  Strabo  having 
ilao  Arasiim.1 

[Aba  ('A6a),  daughter  of  Zenophaoes,  made 
heTHlf  queen  of  Olbe  in  Oilicia ;  ner  authority 
^•i  QDofinned  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  she 
Vis  subsequently  deposed  and  driven  out] 
[Aba  CA6a),  more  usually  AbeSj  q.  v.] 
ABAcmux  {^ABoKaivov  or  rd  'JiStucaLva :  *A6a- 
%at9ivoc :  ruina  near  7Vipi)t  an  ancient  town  of 
fte  Sieuli  in  Sicily,  west  of  Messana,  and  south 
tfTyodaria. 

Aeb  CA^:  'ACcuoc:  ruins  near  Exareho\ 
ID  suaent  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  boundaries 
oC  Ba»atia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ar- 
gire  Abes,  but  see  Abante&  It  possessed  an 
tneiait  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence 
MTed  the  samame  of  Abceui,  The  temple 
WM  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion 
•f  Xerxes,  and  a  second  time  by  the  Bosotians 
m  tke  saered  war :  it  was  rebuilt  Dy  Hadrian. 

[AiAun,  an  ishind  in  the  North  or  German 
Onsq,  where  amber  was  said  to  have  been 
vidieid  up  by  the  waves^  and  used  by  the  in- 
bsUtants  for  fuel  The  more  usual  name  was 
BatUia.] 

[AiAi5iB  or  ABAxnOf  a  people  of  Kauretania, 
tioqght  into  subjection  to  the  Eoman  power  hy 
Ibeodosius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Tlieodosius.] 
(AiAvrBB  {'ASavTtcX  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  EulHsa.  (HoDL,  K  iii  586).  They  are  said 
to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  first 
settled  in  Phocis»  where  they  built  AbsB,  and 
afterward  to  have  crossed  over  to  Kuboda.  The 
AbsQtes  of  Eubosa  assisted  in  colonizing  several 
^  the  boie  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

AiAsnlois  {*A6avTidd7ic),  any  descendant  of 
Abst,  but  especially  Perseus,  greatgrandson  of 
Absi,  and  Acrisius,  son  of  Abas.  A  female  do- 
NodsDt  of  Abas,  as  DanaS  and  Atalante,  was 
Idled  iltfon/tVu. 
AiARus.  Vid.  Abantxadu. 
AuniDAS  CA£avTidac\  son  of  Paseas,  be- 
^iBi  SfrsDt  of  SioToo,  after  morderiDg  Olinias^ 


ABAS. 

the  fjEkther  of  Aratus,  B.O.  264^  but  was  suuo 
after  assassinated. 

[Abantib  {'ASavTig),  an  early  name  of  EubcBi^ 
from  the  Abantes.] 

[Ababbajska  ('ASapSapiii),  name  of  a  Naiad, 
mother  of  .£sepus  and  Pedasus.] 

[AbIais  ('A6apt{:\  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a  Hy- 
perborean priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the 
country  about  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  while 
his  own  country  was  visited  by  a  plague.  In 
his  travels  through  Greece  he  carried  with  him 
an  arrow  as  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gav4 
oracles.  His  history  is  entirely  mythical,  and 
is  related  in  various  ways :  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  no  earthly  food,  and  to  have  ridden  on 
his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  thropgh  the  air. 
He  cured  diseases  by  incantations,  and  delivered 
the  world  from  a  plague.  Later  writers  as- 
cribe to  him  several  works ;  but  if  such  works 
were  really  current  in  ancient  times»  they  were 
not  genuine.  The  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Greece  is  stated  differently:  he  may,  perha{», 
be  placed  about  B.C.  670.  [Abaris  occurs  b 
Nonnus,  Dionya,  11, 182,  but  the  short  quantity 
seems  preferable. — 2.  A  Latin  hero,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Tumus  i^ainst  JEaetm :  he  was 
slain  by  Euryidus. — 8.  Caued  Caueasiua  by  Ovid, 
a  friend  of  Phineas,  slain  by  Perseus.] 

JAbarib  {'ASapic  or  Aiapic),  a  city  of  I^gypt^ 
ed,  also^  Avaris.  Manetlio  places  it  to  toe 
east  of  the  Bubastio  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Saitio  nome,  while  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
what  was  afterward  called  Peluaium.] 

Abawtib  ('A6apvic  or  'ASapvo^ :  'ACapvevc),  a 
town  and  promontory  close  to  Jjampsaeus  oo 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  [AbarmU 
was  also  the  name  of  the  country  lying  around 
and  adjacent  to  the  city.] 

[  Ababtos  ('ASaproc),  one  of  the  Codridas,  ehoaen 
king  of  the  PhociBans.] 

Abas  ('A6af).  1.  Son  of  Metanira,  was  ehang 
ed  by  Ceres  (Demeter)  into  a  lizard,  beeauM 
he  mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  oome  oa 
her  wanderings  mto  the  house  of  his  mother 
ani  drank  eagerly  to  quendi   her  thirst — % 
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Twolth  kiog  of  Argos,  bod  of  Ljuceus  and  Hy- 
perniDestra,  grandson  of  Dauaiis,  and  iatber  of 
Acrisius  and  Proetua.  When  he  informed  his 
father  of  the  death  of  DanaiiB,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather,  which  was 
sacred  to  Juno  (HeraV  This  shield  performed 
various  marvels,  and  the  mere  sight  of  it  could 
raduce  a  revolted  people  to  submission.  He  is 
described  as  a  successful  oonq^ueror  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  AbsB  m  Phocisi  and  of 
Ihe  Pelas^c  Argos  in  The8saly.~[8.  A  centaur, 
■on  of  Ixion  and  Nephele,  a  celebrated  honter, 
one  of  Uiose  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Lap- 
thsB  in  the  fight  that  arose  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithoiis  and  Deidamia. — 4.  A  follower  of  Per- 
seus, who  slew  Pelates  in  the  eont«st  with  Phin- 
eus. — 6.  A  warrior  in  the  Trojan  army,  son  of 
Eurydamas,  slain  by  Diomede. — Others  of  this 
name  occur  in  Virgil  and  Ovid,  who  probably 
derived  their  accounts  of  them  from  the  Cyclic 
poets.] 

[Abasitis  CA6aaiTic)y  a  district  of  Phrygia 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.] 

[Abatos  ('A^arof ;  now  Jaiggefi),  a  small  rocky 
i&laud  near  PhilsB  in  tlie  Nile,  to  which  priest 
alone  were  allowed  access,  whence  the  name.] 

[ABDAofisES,  a  Parthian  nobleman  who  revolt- 
ed from  his  king  Artabanus,  and  aided  Tiri- 
dates.] 

Abd£ra  (rJ  'A6di7pa,  Abdera,  ce,  and  Abdera, 
rrum  :  'ACdrfpinjCt  AbdCrites  and  Abderita).  1. 
(Now  Polystilo),  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  According  to  mythology,  it  was  founded 
y  Hercules  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Abderus  ; 
ut  according  to  history,  it  was  colonized  by 
Timesius  of  Clazomens  about  6.0.  666.  Time- 
si  us  was  expelled  by  tlie  Thracians,  and  the 
town  was  colonized  a  second  time  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Teos  in  Ionia,  who  settled  there 
dftcr  their  own  town  had  been  taken  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  644.  Abdera  was  a  flourishing 
town  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  con- 
tinued a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans, 
vrbo  made  it  a  free  city.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and 
other  distin^ished  men ;  but  its  inhabitants, 
Qotwithstanding,  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
•*  Abderite"  was  a  term  of  reproach, — 2.  (Now 
Adra),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica  on  the  coast> 
founded  by  the  PhoBnidans. 

ABDfixns  {'A66rfpoc),  a  favorite  of  Hercules, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes, 
which  Hercules  had  given  liim  to  [guard  while 
he  himself]  pursued  tiie  Bistones.  Hercules  is 
Mid  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera  in  honor 
of  him. 

Abi>$l5n^icus  or  AbdXl$n!mu8,  also  called 
Ballonymus,  a  gardener,  but  of  royal  descent, 
was  made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great 

Abella  or  Ayxlla  {'ACeXht :  AbellAnus ;  now 
Avella  VecchiaY  a  town  of  C&mpania,  not  far  from 
Nola,  founded  oy  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  £u- 
boea.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  apples,  whence 
Virgil  {-/Sn^  vii,  740)  calls  it  mmi/ira,  and  for 
tts  great  hazel-nuts,  nuees  Avellanee. 

Abellinum  ( Abellinas :  now  AvelHno\  a  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Samuium,  near  the  sources  of 
Ihe  Sabatua. — [2.  (Now  Martieo  Vetere^  a  town 
of  Lucania,  near  the  sources  of  the  Acins,  called, 
ibr  distinction'  sake,  Abelh'num  Marsicum  ] 
2 


AboIrub,  Acbarus,  or  AuoXrai  {'jL6yapu^ 
'Ax^opof,  Avyapo^)j  a  name  common  to  nioaj 
rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  Of  these  rulers,  od« 
is  supposed  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  the  autlior 
of  a  letter  written  to  Christ,  which  ho  fouud  io 
a  church  at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the 
Syriac    The  letter  is  beUeved  to  be  spurious. 

Abia  {ff  A6ia :  near  Zamata),  a  town  of  Me» 
senia  on  the  Messenian  Gulf  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad 
(ixn  292),  and  to  have  acquired  the  name  o^ 
Abia  in  honor  of  Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a 
son  of  Hercules.  At  a  later  time  Abia  belonged 
to  the  Achiean  League. 

Abii  ('A^<oe),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.,  xiii.,  6),  and  apparently  a  Thradan  p<v>ple. 
This  matter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  296). 

Abila  (r<i  'ASiXa:  'A6iAi7v6f,  probably  Niebi 
Abet),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria,  afterward  called 
Olauaiopolis,  and  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchj  of 
Abilene  (Luke  iii.,  1).  The  position  aeema 
doubtful  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  men 
tioned  by  Josephus  as  being  sixty  stadia  east  of 
tlie  Jordan. — [2.  A  mountain  of  Maurctania: 
Vid.  Abyla.] 

[ABILE.VE  ('AfitX»7M7),  tnd.  Aiitla  No.  1.1 

Abisares  ('A5i(Tapi7f),  also  called  Embisaioia, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  River  IJydaspee,  sent 
embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  his  death  appointed  his  son  his  8u&> 
cessor. 

[AsLtRua  ('Atf^jypof),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  An- 
tilochu?.] 

Abn5ba  Monb,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a  single 
mountain. 

[Abobrica  (now  Bayonne\  a  city  of  Gallfficia  fai 
Hispania  Tarracooensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mini  us.] 

[Aboocts  (now  Aboo  Simhel),  a  city  of  ^thi- 
opui,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  very 
remarkable  ruins.] 

AbOnitichos  (*A5wvot;  rf?;jfOf),  a  town  of  Paph 
lagonia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  harbor,  after* 
ward  called  lonopolis  ('IwvoTroA/j'),  whence  its 
modem  name  Ineboli,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  lias 
left  us  an  account 

AadRiGixEs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  avroxOoveg. 
But  the  Abori^nes  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  Latin 
writers  the  onginal  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  but 
the  name  of  the  ancient  people  who  drove  the 
Sieuli  out  of  Latium,  and  there  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Latini 

Aborrhas  {*A66fifiac:  now  Khabur),  a  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  joins  that  nver  on  the 
east  side  near  Arcesium.  It  is  called  the  Arax- 
es  by  Xenophon  {Anab^  it  4.  §  19),  and  wai 
croBScd  by  tne  army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in 
the  march  from  Sardis  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Babylon,  B.O.  401.  A  branch  of  this  river 
which  rises  near  Nisibis,  and  is  now  called  Jakb 
jakhah,  is  probably  the  ancient  Mygdonius.  Tb« 
tGiabur  rises  near  Orfah,  and  is  joined  near  thi 
Lake  of  Ehatuniyah  by  the  Jakhiakhah,  after 
which  the  united  stream  flows  mto  the  Eo- 
phrates.  The  course  of  the  Ehat  ar  is  very  i» 
correctly  represented  in  the^mapa^     f 
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ACACETES 


AaaADAiJia  ('A^«kiracX  f^  ^og  of  Susa,  and 
B  ally  of  tbe  ABsyriaoB  agaiiut  Cyros,  aooord- 
^  to  XenoplioD'B  Cjropedia.  ^s  wife,  Pan- 
>ft&»  'was  taken  od  the  conquest  of  the  Awjrian 
kmp.  In  OQDBequence  of  the  honorable  treat- 
ment vlucb  die  reeeiy^d  from  Cyrus,  Abrada- 
«aa  joined  the  latter  with  his  forcea  He  fell  in 
tb«  firat  fasttle  in  whieh  he  fought  for  him,  while 
^g^tkag  agminst  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
OraBMis  at  Thymbrana,  on  the  Pactolna  In- 
•oaaolable  at  her  loss,  Panthea  put  an  end  to 
her  orvn  lile.  Cyras  had  a  high  mound  raised 
in  lidoor  of  them. 

£A»BTTTgwa  {'ASptrnprii),  a  region  of  Mysia, 
cm  tlie  borders  of  Bithynia,  said  to  haye  been 
■o  called  from  the  nymph  Abretia.] 

AaKDRGATih,  a  people  of  Oallia  Lugdunen8i^ 
in  the  oeigfaborliood  of  the  modem  Avranehes. 

ABBdodius  ('A6poK6/tac)t  one  of  the  satraps 
•f  Artazerzes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  oppose  Ornm  on  his  march  into  Upper  Asia, 
BlC.  401.  Me  retreated  on  the  approadi  of  Cy- 
nm^  bat  did  not  join  the  king  m  time  for  the 
WtlleofCanaxa. 

[  AnooSMEs  {'ABpoKofiTfCf  -^l),  son  of  Darius 
■DO  Fhratagune,  aooomnanied  the  army  of  Xerx- 
es to  Greece,  and  was  slain  at  Thermopylae.] 

[  AaaoN  {'A6pav\  son  of  the  Attic  orator  Ly- 
eugiia — 2.  Son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate 
m  Attica,  who  wrote  on  the  festiyals  of  the 
Gmka] 

AsaOirf  CBD8  ('ABp^wxo^),  an  Athenian,  who 
■erred  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  and  was 
nbseqaently  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  with 
nienuBtocles  and  Aristides,  respecting  the  for^ 
tificatioDs  of  Athena. 
Aaa&rdKinf,  mother  of  TniEinfiTOCLxs. 
AaadrSKinc  (*A6p6T<nfov :  now  Sabart  or  Old 
Tripoli),  a  aty  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians ;  a  colony 
mder  the  Romans.  It  was  also  called  Sabrftta 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  (Ea  and  Lep- 
lis  Magna,  the  African  Tripolia 

[AaaoKim  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  tlie  Augustan 
age,  papU  of  Porcius  Latro.  According  to  Vos- 
■iaa,  there  were  two  of  this  name,  &ther  and 

[AaaosELMES  {'ASpot^iXftijc'y  a  Thracian,  inters 
preter  of  the  Thracian  king  Seutbes,  mentioned 
B  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.] 

AaanniDis  or  AnTatiDEs,  sc  insulie  ('A^p- 
ride^z  now  CkertOf  Oiero,  Feronna,  and  Chao'j, 
the  name  of  four  islands  off  the  coast  of  JUyn* 
com,  [the  principal  one  of  which  was  AasdauB, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.]  According  to 
cod  tradition,  Absyrtus  was  slain  in  these  isl- 
ands by  his  sister  Medta  and  by  Jason. 

Aaarainn  or  Areiai-ut  {'AifrvpToc),  son  of 
iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
When  Me4M«  iled  wi^  Jason,  she  took  her 
bfotlier  Abeyrtua  with  her ;  and  when  she  was 
nearly  orertaken  by  her  father,  she  murdered 
Ahsyrtoa,  eut  his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed 
them  oo  tLhe  road,  that  her  father  might  thus  be 
detained  by  gathering  the  limba  of  his  child. 
Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was  com- 
nitted,  was  beiieyed  to  haye  deriyed  its  name 
from  liftvu,  "  to  cut*  According  to  another  tra- 
dlAion,  Absyrtus  did  not  accompany  Medea,  but 
^sa  aent  rmt  by  his  father  in  pursuit  of  her.  He 
nertook  her  m  Coreyra.  where  she  bad  been 


kindly  reoeiyed  by  king  Aldnous,  who  refuses 
to  surrender  her  to  Abeyrtns.  ^hen  he  oyer* 
took  her  a  second  time  in  certain  islands  off  th« 
lUyrian  coast,  he  was  slain  by  Jasoa  The  M>n 
of  .^i§tes,  who  was  murdered  by  Medea,  is  calW 
by  some  writers  iEgialeus. 

AstTilTEs  ('AdavHrtf^),  the  satrap  of  Susiann, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander.  The  satrapy 
was  restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  ho  anc 
his  son  Oxynthres  were  afterward  executed  by 
Alexander  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed 

Abuknub  Yalens.     VuL  YAi.KKa 

Abob  (now  IIianber\  a  riyer  in  Britain. 

[  Abdb  ('A^  :  now  Affhri-Dagh),  a  mountniu 
chain  of  Armenia  Major,  and  beUeyed  by  tbe 
natiyes  at  the  present  day  to  be  the  Ararcii  of 
Scripture.] 

AbtdSndb  {*ACvdijv6c),  a  Qrbek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Assyria.  Hij  date  is  uncer 
tain :  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megasthe- 
nes  and  Berosus,  and  be  wrote  in  the  Ionic  di- 
alect. His  work  was  particularly  yaluable  for 
chronology.  The  fragments  of  his  history  haye 
been  ptmlished  by  Scaliger,  De  Bmendationt 
Jhnpwum;  and  Richter,  Berosi  Cfialdasontjn 
Hittoria,  dtc,  Lips.,  1825. 

AstDOS  (  *A9v6oq :  'A5wdi;v6f).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Troad  on  tbe  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian 
colony.  It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sestos,  but  a 
little  lower  down  the  stream.  Tbe  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  constracted  oyer  the  Hel- 
lespont, B.C.  480,  commenced  a  little  higher  up 
than  Abydos,  and  touched  the  European  shore 
between  Sestos  and  Madytua  The  site  of  Aby- 
dos is  a  little  north  of  Sultania  or  the  old  castU 
of  Asia,  which  is  opposite  to  the  old  castle  of 
Europe. — 2.  (Ruins  near  Arahat  el  Matfwm  and 
El  B%rbeh\  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile ;  once  second  only  to  Thebes, 
but  in  Strabo^s  time  (AJ).  14)  a  small  yillage. 
It  had  a  temple  of  Osiiis  and  a  McnvHoniumy  both 
still  standing,  and  an  oracle.  Here  was  found 
the  inscription  known  as  the  Table  of  Abydo9^ 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  kinga 

Ab$la  or  Abila  Mons  or  Odlumna  {^A&Chi  or 
'Atikfj  anjXif  or  5poc:  now  Jebel  Zatout  I  e, 
Apei^  Hill,  aboye  Ceuia\  a  mountain  in  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana,  forming  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  south^  or  African  coast  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum.  'This  and  Mount  Calpe  {Gibraltar), 
opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish  coast,  were  caUed 
the  Columns  of  fferculee,  from  the  fal  ^e  that  they 
were  originally  one  mountain,  whicl  was  torn 
asunder  by  Herculea 

AcAOALLis  ('AxaxaAA<V)»  dauf^hter  of  Minoi^ 
by  whom  Apollo  begot  a  son,  Miletus,  as  well  aa 
other  children.  Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a  com^ 
mon  name  for  a  narcissus. 

AoAofisiUM  {'AxoKijaiov :  * AKOKfjaio^)^  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  die  same  name. 

AcAcSahTB  ('A/cax^aiOf),  a  surname  of  Mer 
cury  (Hermes),  for  which  Homer  uses  the  form 
Aeaeetet,  Some  writers  derive  it  from  tbe  Ai- 
oadian  town  of  Acacesium,  in  which  he  was  be 
lieyed  to  haye  been  brought  up  ;  others  from  a 
priv,  and  kokoc,  and  suppose  it  to  mean  "  the 
eod  who  does  not  hurt.  The  same  surname 
IS  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  its  meaning  is  that  of  beneuctr  r  oi 
deliverer  from  eyil. 

.AoAOBTKa.     Ffd  AcAcisxua.  ^-^  . 
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LAaXcRiB  Ciuuucoc),  mo  of  LyeMO,  a  kin^  in 
Areadia,  who  brought  up  lierouiy  (Hermee), 
vid  Ibunded  Aoaoetium:  vtdL  Acuamus.] 

AolDfiuU  CAjcadiifteta  or  'AxaKi^fiia:  alBo 
Aeademla  in  tiie  older  Latio  writen),  a  pieoe  of 
land  OD  the  Cephissos^  mx,  afeadia  from  Athens, 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Ao4iinnja»  and 
raUe^uently  a  gymnaaiom,  which  vaa. adorned 
by  Cunon  with  plane  and  oliye  pUintatiooa, 
•tataea,  and  other  worlca  of  art  Here  taught 
Plato,  who  noaaeaaed  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
oeighborhooo,  and  after  him  hia  foUowera^  who 
were  hence  called  the  Aeademiei,  or  Academic 
philoaophera  When  Solla  besieged  Athena  in 
B.O.  87,  he  out  down  the  plane  treea  in  order  to 
construct  hia  militaij  maehinea;  but  the  place 
was  restored  soon  afterward.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Academia  to  hia  Tilla  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  hia  **  QosBationea  Academic^.* 

AclDilflOL       VuL  ACADEMU. 

AoADticuB  ('Aicd%iof\,  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
tra^red  to  Oastor  and  PciUuz,  when  they  inyaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  aiater  Helen,  that  ahe 
was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnie.  For  this  the 
TVndanda  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and 
wheoeyer  the  Lacednmoniana  invaded  Attica, 
they  spared  the  land  belonging  to  Academu& 
Via,  AoAnzMiA. 

AcALANDaca  (now  B<dandMa\  a  river  in  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  Oulf  of  Tarentum. 

[AoALAKiHia  {^kKoXaaf&i^),  daughter  of  Pierus. 
changed  by  the  muaea  into  a  thisUe  finch.  Vid, 
nsaua.] 

fAoAicAimB  (^ KKOftavTio),  one  of  the  Attic 
iribea,  so  named  from  the  hero  Acamas  L] 

AoImab  {'KKOftac).  1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
PhcBdra,  acoompaoied  Diomedes  to  Troy  to  de- 
mand the  aurreuder  of  Helen.  Duriug  hia  stay 
at  Troy  he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter 
of  Priam,  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitua.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse  at  the  takmg  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe 
Aeamantis  derived  its  name  from  him. — 2.  Son 
of  Antenor  and  Theaoo,  one  of  the  bravest  Tro- 
jans, slain  by  Meriones. — 8.  Son  of  Eusaorus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  ahiio  by  the  Tekmonian  Ajax. — [4.  Son  of 
Asius,  foofiht  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by 
Merione9.j 

[AoAMAB  {'Ajcufuic  '•  now  Cape  Saliiano  or  8t. 
Ptfano\  a  promontory  at  the  northwest  end  of 
Cyprus.] 

[AoAXPSia  ('Aica/i^tf :  now  T^Jtorak  or  Bilu- 
•nt),  a  river  of  Asia  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pontus  and  Colchis,  and  so  named  from 
its  impetuous  course,  a  priv.  and  Kuurrro.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  themselves  JSoa».] 

AcAMTmn  ('Akov^o^:  'kxdvdtoc).  1.  (Ruins 
near  JSrso),  a  town  on  the  lethmua,  whioli  oon- 
BMcta  the  peninaula  of  Athoa  with  Chalcidice,  on 
Ifae  canal  cut  by  Xences  {vid,  Arrioa).  It  was 
founded  by  the  mhabitants  of  Andros,  and  con- 
tinued to  -be  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
(rom  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Komana. 
—2.  (Now  J)<uhur\  a  town  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile,  120  stadui  aouth  of  Hemphia,  with  a 
temple  of  Osiris. 

[AoAMTBua  {'AkovBoc),  a  Lacedssmonian,  victor 
%t  Olympia  in  the  dittvXoc,  waa  aaid  to  have  been 
tiie  first  who  ran  naked  at  theae  gamea.] 

AoaNAN  ('Affo/yrav,  -avoc),  one  of  the  £|dgo- 
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ni,  aon  of  Alcmason  and  Callirrhod,  and  c  r  &h«i 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murderc  d  "ky 
Phegeoa  when  they  were  very  young,  and  Collir- 
rhoe  prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeua)  to  midce  her  sons 

grow  qu^Bkly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  awen^« 
le  death  of  their  lather.  The  prayer  was  grant- 
ed, and  Acaman  %ith  hia  brother  alew  PbefC^*>4» 
hia  wife,  and  hia  two  aona  The  inhabitants  of 
Pkophia,  where  the  aona  had  been  alain,  poivned 
the  murderers  aa  far  as  Tegea,  where,  how«wer« 
they  were  received  and  reaoued.  lliey  aftoi> 
ward  went  to  I^irus,  where  Acaman  foacded 
the  atate  called  after  him  Acamania. 

AoabnXnIa  ('Aftoovavfa  :  'XxapvaVt  -dvofX  tlje 
moat  westerly  province  of  Greece^  waa  bound- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Ambracian  Quit  on  tli» 
west  and  southwest  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  co   tfa« 
noitheaat  by  Amphilochia,  which  ia  sometimea 
included  in  Acamania,  and  on  the  eaat  by  JEto- 
lia,  from  which  at  a  later  time  it  waa  aeparated 
by  the  Acheloua    The  name  of  Acamania  does 
not  occur  in  Homer.    In  the  moat  ancient  timea 
the  land  waa  inhabited  by  the  Taphii,  Teleboae, 
and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by  the  Curetea^ 
who  emigrated  from  .£tolia  and  settled  Uiercv 
At  a  later  tmie  a  oolony  from  Argoa,  aaid  to 
have  been  led  by  Acaanan,  the  aon  of  Alcmjeoo, 
aettled  in  the  country.    In  the  aevcnth  oentury 
B.O.  the  Corinthiana  founded  aevend  towna  on 
the  coast    The  Acamaniana  &nS  emerge  frona 
obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  PeloponneaiMn 
war,  B.C.  481.    They  were  then  a  rude  people, 
living  by  piracy  and  robbery,  and  thejr  alwavv 
remamed  behind  the  rest  of  ttie  Greeks  in  dviJio 
lation  and  refinement    '^^7  were  good  aling- 
ers,  and  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and  conragcu 
The  different  towns  formed  a  league  with  a 
strategus  at  their  head  in  time  of  war:  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  met  at  Stratoa,  and  aubse- 
quently  at  Thyrium  or  Leucaa      Under  the 
Romans  Acamania  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia. 

[AcASTE  (*XKu(mf),  a  daughter  of  Oe^anus  snd 
Tethys.] 

AcASTt'S  ('Aicaffrof^  son  of  Pelias,  kiig  of 
lolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomache.  He 
was  one  of  the  Aigonauta,  and  also  took  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt  His  sisters  were  induced 
by  Medea  to  cut  up  their  father  and  boil  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  young  again.  Acaaku, 
in  consequence,  drove  Jason  and  Medea  from 
lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honor 
of  his  fiither.  During  these  games  Astydamia, 
the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hippolyte,  first 
saw  PeleuSyWhom  Acastus  had  purified  feom 
the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus,  fiiithftil 
to  his  benefactor,  refused  to  listen  to  her  ad- 
dresses, she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  im- 
proper conduct  Shortly  afterward,  when  Acaataa 
and  Peleus  were  huntuig  on  Mount  Pdion,  and 
the  latter  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  took  hia 
sword  from  him,  and  left  him  alone.  He  was,  in 
conaequence,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Centaurs ; 
but  he  was  saved  by  Chiron  or  Mercury  (Heraies), 
returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him,  together 
with  his  wife. — [2.  A  king  of  Duliohium,  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey.] 

AoBAaua.     Vid  AaoABua. 

[AoGA,  a  companioD  of  the  Yoladan  berobs 
Camilla.] 

AooA  JjamMmAA  or  LiUMoniA,  a   raythiea 
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»ti«Ban  ic  «!ftrij  Romao  story.     Aooordioe  to 

voe  aoemmt,  ihe  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 

F«iiitiili]a»  mod  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus 

ttftcr  the^  bad  been  taken  from  the  she-woU 

AjDother  aeixiant  cooneete  her  with  the  ]egeod 

aC  Heroule^  by  wlioee  advioe  she  suooeeded  in 

■nmVmg   OantouB   or   Tamitius,  an  Etrosoan, 

loTe  and  nuurnr  her.    After  his  death  she  in- 

b«ritMi  his  huge  property,  whieh  she  left  to  the 

BoBtjn   people.    Aneus  llaroius,  in  ffratitude 

Car  thi%  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Yela- 

faran,  and   insMtuted    an  annual  festiTtl,  the 

I^rentAlia,  at  whieh  eaerifices  were  offered  to 

thre  LaresL    Aoeording  to  other  aoeounta,  again, 

•he  was  noi  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a  proa- 

tifeute,  who,  from  her  mode  of  life,  was  called 

Inpa  b]r  the  shepherds^  and  who  left  the  property 

ahe  gamed  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 

lliDs  much  seems  eertain,  whatever  we  may 

think  of  the  stories^  that  she  was  of  £trusean 

origin,  and  oooneeted  with  the  worship  of  the 

Lara,  from  whidi  her  name  Larentia  seems  to 

bederiTed. 

L.  Aodhos  or  Anfua,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  bom  EO. 
170,  and  lired  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a 
yooag  man,  frequentl^r  couTersed  with  him. 
us  tragiadiea  were  cmefly  imitated  from  the 
Grsik,  bat  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (PrwteclataV,  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
«as  probably  in  honor  of  his  patron,  D.  Brutus. 
We  poasesa  only  fragments  of  his  tragedies, 
bat  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration 
tj  the  aooxent  writers.  Aoeius  also  wrote  An^ 
Bales  in  yarse,  oontaining  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  thoaa  of  Ennius;  and  a  prose  work,  Libri 
DidatealuMf  which  seems  to  have  been  a  his- 
tory of  poetry.  The  frsgments  of  his  tragedies 
are  giTen  by  Bothe,  Poet.  Sceniei  Laiin^  vol  t., 
lipa,  18S4;  and  those  of  the  Didascalia  by 
Ibdrig,  D*  L,  AUii,  DidatealiU  OomnunL,  Hal 
Diss.  18S1. 

Aoooi,  a  diief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
dnoed  his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Casar, 
RC.  ftS,  bywhom  he  was  put  to  death. 
Acs.  VuL  PioUEMAia. 
[AoaalTna  ('Aic^paro^-),  a  priest  and  prophet 
at  Delphi,  who  with  sixty  men  alone  did  not 
ahandoo  the  place  on  the  approadi  of  Xerxes  and 
Us  army. — 2.  Apoet  of  the  Oreek  anthology.] 

Affaaaaa,  a  Tynan  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
qurried  EliMa,  the  sister  of  Kio^  Pygmalion. 
fie  had  ooooealed  his  treasures  m  the  earth, 
allowing  the  aTarioe  of  Fyflrmalion,  but  he  was 
aiurdered  by  Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain 
his  treasures  through  his  sister.  The  prudence 
of  EUssa  sared  the  treasures^  and  she  emigrated 
from  Phasuieia.  In  this  account,  taken  from 
Jostin,  Acerbaa  is  the  same  person  as  Sichssus» 
and  RUasa  the  same  as  Dido  m  Viigil  {^n.,  i, 
M4t,  Bag.).  Hie  names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly 
man  eonaet  than  in  Viigil:  for  Yiigil  here,  as  in 
other  casea»  has  changed  a  foreign  name  into  one 

i  cooTcoient  to  him. 

utRM  (Acerrftnus)L  1.  (Now  Aeerra),  a 
in  Campania  on  the  Clanius,  recared 
the  Roman  frsndiise  in  B.O.  882.  It  was  de- 
sfroyed  by  Hannibal,  but  was  rebuilt  2.  (Kow 
Ocm),  a  town  of  the  Inaubres  in  Oallia  Trans- 
iPttlana. 


Apollo,  ezpressive  of  his  beautiful  haii  whici 
was  never  cut  or  shora 

[Aon  {'AjcTfc),  a  river  in  the  io^^^or  of  Asia 
from  which  the  country  of  the  Hyrcan'^^ns,  Par^ 
thians,  Chorasmians,  Ao,  was  watered  oy  meonr 
of  canals.  On  the  conquest  of  this  r^on  by 
the  Persian  king,  the  stoppage  of  this  irrigation 
converted  many  fertile  landa  into  barren  wastes. 
This  river  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Ochus  or  Ozus,  and  Wilson  {Ariana,  p, 
129),  following  Gatterer,  inelines  to  the  hitter.] 

fAcBsXidiNUs  {*XKeaafuy6f:\  a  king  of  Thrace^ 
father  of  PeriboBa,  and  said  to  have  founded  the 
city  AcesamensB  in  Macedonia.] 

[AGB8AMDXB  {'Ajdaavdoof),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  ot  Oyrene.] 

AoftsAa  CAjceadc),  a  native  of  Salamis  in  Oy- 
prus,  frmed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
varimU^d  patterns  {polynUiarius),  He  and  his 
son  Helicon  were  the  first  who  made  a  peplna 
for  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias.  They  must  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato^ 
who  mention  this  peplua 

[AcBiMBadToa  ('AxeoifiBpoTO^),  an  admiral  o'« 
the  Rhodians,  and  a  delegate  to  the  conference 
between  T.  Flamininus  and  Pfailippus.] 

AcialNis  {^kKtaivfi^:  'AKealvoc).  1.  (Now 
Chenaub),  a  river  in  India,  into  which  the  Hydaa> 
pea  flows,  and  which  itself  flows  into  the  Indus. 
— 2.  (Now  Alcantara),  a  river  in  Sicily,  near 
Tauromenium,  called  also  Onobalas. 

[AoEsiUB  ('Ax^^oc),  an  appellation  of  Apollo, 
**  the  healer,*  from  iKioftaiA 

[AoxBTA.     Vid.  SaoxtTA.] 

Aonrss  ('Ax^ffr^f),  son  of  a  Troian  woman 
of  the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segeeta,  who  was  sent 
by  her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be 
devoured  by  the  monsters  which  iufested  the 
territory  of  Troy.  When  Effeeta  arrived  in  Sio- 
ily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a  son, 
Acestes,  who  was  afterward  regajrded  as  the 
hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Seeeata. 
JBneas,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  was  hospitahly 
received  by  ACestes. 

[AoB8TOD6auB  {*AjceaT66opoc\  a  Greek  histo- 
rian from  whom  Piutareh  quotes  some  iucideoti 
relating  to  the  battle  of  Sabmiis,  in  his  Life  of 
lliemistoeles.] 

AoEBToa  {^AKioTup).  1.  Sumamed  Saecu,  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic  poet 
at  Athens^  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristuphanea. 
— 2.  A  sculptor  of  Cnosus,  who  flourished  about 
KG.  452.] 

[AoBBioaiDis  {*AKeoTopldiff\  a  Coriothtan 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracusans,  but  biiniahed 
from  Syracuse  by  Agathoclea.] 

AcRMA  (jAxaia,  from  uxo^t  "grief"),  "the 
distressed  one,"  a  surname  of  Ceres  (Demeter) 
at  Athens,  so  called  on  acooimt  of  her  sorrow  £nr 
the  loss  of  her  daughter. 

AoHiBi  ('A;t^oi),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were,  according  to  tradition,  descended 
from  Achieus,  who  waa  the  son  of  Xuthus  and 
Oreusa,  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Adun 
origin^y  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  from  thence 
migrated  to  Peloponneaus,  the  whole  of  whidi 
beoume  subject  to  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterward  caUed 
'Achaia.  As  they  were  .the  ruling  nation  ia 
Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  times,  Homer  froi 
quently  gives  the  name  of  Acltcl^to  the  oollM>h 
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ivo  Greeks.     Oo  tbc  conquest  of  the   greater 

girt  of  Peloj)!  >nQC8i  i  by  the  Hemclids  aud  tbe 
orians  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
many  of  the  Aehiei  under  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  left  their  country  and  took  poeses- 
tion  of  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then 
called  iEgialaat  and  inhabited  by  the  loniuis, 
Tvhoin  they  expelled  from  the  country,  which 
was  lienoefortii  called  Achaia.  The  expelled 
onians  migrated  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Achiei  settled  in  twelve  cities :  Pellene,  ^^gira, 
£g»,  Bura,  Helice,  .^Igium,  RhypsB,  Patrte, 
Pharas,  Olenus,  Dyme,  and  Tritasa.  These 
titles  are  said  to  have  been  govenied  by  Tisa- 
menus and  his  descendants  till  Ogyges,  upon 
whose  death  a  demooratical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established  in  each  state;  but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fence and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Achsei  took  no  part;  and  they  had  little  mflu- 
ence  in  the  ai&irs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  In  B.C.  S81  the 
Achffii,  who  were  then  subject  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, resolved  to  renew  their  ancient  league  for 
the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  voke. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Acninan 
League.  It  at  first  consisted  of  only  four  towns, 
Dyme,  Patraa,  Tritsa,  and  Pharte,  but  was  sub- 
sequently joined  by  the  other  towns  of  Achaia, 
with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice.  It 
did  not,  however,  obtain  much  importance  till 
RG.  261,  when  Aratus  united  to  it  his  native 
towp.,  Sicyon.  The  example  of  Sicyon  was 
followed  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  league  soon  became  the  chief 
!X)litical  power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  AchaBi 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed 
the  league,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece.  Corinth,  then  the  chief  town 
of  the  league,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius,  in  B.C.  146,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
em  Greece  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  The  different  states  composing 
the  Achaean  League  had  equal  rights,  llie 
assemblies  of  the  league  were  neld  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  a  grove  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  Homagyrius  near  JBgium.  At  these 
assemblies  all  the  business  of  the  league  was 
conducted,  and  at  the  spring  meeting  the  public 
functionaries  were  chosen.  The&e  were :  1.  A 
strategus  {oTpartfyoc)  or  general,  and  a  hipnar- 
ehus  {inirofixoi)  or  commander  of  tiie  cavalry ; 
2.  A  secretary  (ypcLfifiarev^;) ;  and,  3.  Ten  demi- 
urgi  {dfjfiiovpyoiy  also  called  upxovrec),  who  appear 
to  have  had  the  right  of  convening  the  assembly. 
For  further  particuUrs,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  art 
Aehaicum  Factum 

AoHiBMl^NKs  {'XxatfiivTfi:).  I.  The  ancestor  of 
(he  Persian  kingrs,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Achcanenidce  ('Axcufievi6(u\  which  was  the  no- 
blest familv  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the 
Persian  tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjec- 
tive Acfuemeniua  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  [Some 
writers  identify  him  ttith  the  Djemtehid  of  the 
Oriental  historians.]— 2.  Son  of  Darius  L,  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 
tbe  expKMiition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  B.C. 
480.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by 
InaruB  the  Libyan,  RC.  460. 

Ac&AMftKloBS  or  AoHSMiNfncB,  son  of  Ada- 
nastus  of  Itlinca,  and  a  companion  of  Ulyssea, 
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who  left  him  behind  in  Sicilj  \vh«-n  lie  fl  sd  ititn 
the  Cyclopes.  Here  he  was  fuuml  I  y*  ASin^^m. 
who  took  him  with  him. 

AcBMCS  ('kxaidg).     1.  Son  of  XutktM»    CIm 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Aooju. — 2.  Gk>v<»riiot 
under  Antioehua  III.  of  all  Asia  west  of  Mount 
Taurus    He  revolted  against  Antioeliizit,  hut-  wiu 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardia. 
and  put  to  death  B.C.  214.-8.  Of  Bretria  in 
Euboea,  a  ti-agic  poet,  bom  B.C.  464.     In  447,  iie 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  anH 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dra 
vaai,  according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty-four 
or  forty,  he  nevertheless  only  gained  ths  prixe 
once.      In  the   satyrical  drama   he    lyaaeseed 
considerable  merit    The  fragments  of  hia  piecea 
have  been  published  by  Urlichs,  Bodd,    1834; 
[and  by  Wagner  in  his  Fragmenta  TVoffiearum 
GrcBCOTum  (in  Didot's  Biblioth.  Gra»c.^  jx  8d-d2. 
The  saljric  pieces  have  been  publiahed  sepa- 
rately in  Frieoers  Grneorum  Satyrographorum 
FragmentOy  Berlin,  \%Z*l.'-A.  A   Greek   tragic 
poet  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  at  a  later  period 
than  the  foregoing,  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine 
period :  he  was  said  to  have  writUa  ten  or  four- 
teen tragedies.] 

AoHliX  ('AjtOAOf :  *kxaid),  1.  The  northern 
coast  of  tbe  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  JE^-^ 
al6a  (klytaXtta)  or  iEgialua  {KlyiaXb^\  i.  e.  the 
coast  land,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe 
Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Sioyoiiia.  It  was  a  nar- 
row slip  of  country  sloping  down  from  the  mouo* 
tains  to  the  sea.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  ports.  Respecting  its  inhabitants, 
vid.  AcUiKL — 2.  A  district  in  Thessaly,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
Acnffii.  It  retained  the  name  of  Achaia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. — 3.  The  Roman  province  in> 
eluded  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece  south 
of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  B.  C  146.  and  Lenoe 
derived  its  name. 

[Achaia,  ('A;i;aia),  a  city  and  harbor  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  Kuxiue,  mentioned  by 
Arrian  in  his  Periplua] 

[AcoA&XcA  ('A;(apaKa),  a  village  near  Nysa  in 
Lydia,  having  a  celebrated  Plutonium,  and  an 
oracular  cave  of  Charon,  where  intimations  were 
given  to  the  sick  respecting  the  cure  of  their 
maladiea] 

[  AoRABDSUB  {'Xxapdeog :  row  Sgorlik\h,  river 
of  Asiatic  Sarraatiia,  flowing  from  the  Canoasuf 
into  the  Palus  Mseotis.] 

AcHARNJE  ('Axapvat  'Axapvevcy  pU  '^opvn<\ 
the  principal  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  t»  tbe 
tribe  (Eneis,  sixty  stadia  north  of  Athens,  pos* 
sessed  a  rough  and  warlike  population,  who  wen 
able  to  furnish  three  thousand  hoplitie  at  tbs 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their 
land  was  fertile,  and  they  carried  on  eousiderahU 
trafiio  in  charcoal  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristo- 
les  bears  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  thb 


lemus. 

AoHABEiB,  a  town  m  Thessaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  River  Pamisus. 

[  AoHATBs,  a  friend  and  companion  of  JSneaa 
so  remarkable  for  the  fidel'"7  ot  his  attachmeol^ 
that  «  fidus  Achates  **  be<  ue  subsequijntlr  • 
proverb.] 
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ActuatB  (cA/v  Dirillo\  a  river  in  southern 
llieilj,  betweeo  Camarioa  and  Qela,  in  which  the 
first  Agate  is  said  to  have  been  found. 

AcHKiA>ii>E8»  a  sumame  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  Muse ;  also  a  sur- 
aame  of  water  nymphs. 

Acaii^OB  {^kxt^4*^ '  'A;('AiMbc  in  Hona. :  now 

AmfTo  Polamo\  more  anciently  called^  Thoas, 

Ajcsooc,    and    Thestius,    the    laivest    river   Id 

Qraeee.    It  rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows 

scuthwa.tl,  forming  the  boundary  between  Acar- 

cania  and  ^tolia,  and  falls  into  the  I«>nian  Sea 

opposite  the  islands  called  Echinades,  [which 

were  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  part  by 

the  depoations  of  this  very  rapid  river.J     It  is 

aboot  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length. 

The  god  of  this  river  is  descritfed  as  the  offspring 

of  Oeeanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of  their 

three  thousand  sons.    He  fought  with  Hercules 

Ibr  BcSamra,  but  was  conquered  in  the  ooiAest 

He  then  took  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  was  again 

overeome  by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of 

ooe  of  his  homsi  which,  however,  he  recovered 

by  giving  up  the  horn  of  Amalthea.    According 

to  OTid(ire<.,iz.,87),  the  Naiads  changed  the 

bom  which  Hercules  took  from  Achelous  into 

the  horn  of  plenty.    Achelous  was,  from   the 

earliest  times,  eonsidered  to  be  a  great  divinity 

throughout  Greece,  and  was  invoked  in  prayers, 

verificcfl,  ^    On  several  coins  of  Acamania, 

the  god  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head 

of  an  old  man.     Achelous  was  also  the  name  of 

a  river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another  in  Phthiotis 

iaThetsaly. 

ACHXldb(fD£&       Vxd.  ACHiSXKNIDES. 

AcHiaoN  Ckxipov)^  the  name  of  several  riv- 
en, all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  witli  the  lower  world. — 1. 
[Now  Gurla,  or  Biver  of  Suli.]  A  river  in  Thes- 
protia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  Lake 
Adierusia  into  the  Ionian  Sea^ — 2.  A  river  in 
EUa,  which  flows  into  the  AlphSus. — 8.  [Proba- 
bly Lete  or  Arconit']  A  river  in  southern  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexan- 
der of  Epirus  perished. — 4.  The  river  of  the 
fewer  world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and 
nto  which  the  Pvriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow. 
In  late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used,  in 
ft  general  sense,  to  designate  the  whole  of  the 
lower  world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns)  from 
reiT  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
A^eruntici  librij  which  treated  of  the  deification 
of  souls,  and  of  the  sacrifices  (Aeheruniia  tacra) 
hj  which  this  was  to  be  efiFected. 

AcHftaoiniA.  1.  (Now  Acerema\  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence 
Uoraee  (Cartit,  illj  4,  14)  speaks  of  eeUce  nidum 
Atkerontia. — 2.  A  town  on  the  River  Acheron, 
ia  the  country  of  the  Bruttil  VuL  AcHEaosr, 
Ka8. 

AoiicaC^  (^kxeoovaia  Tufoni  or  ^Axfpovaic)* 
the  name  of  sevenl  lakes  and  swamps,  whi^ 
libe  the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron, 
were  at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world,  until  at  last,  the  Acho- 
runa  came  to  be  considered  to  be  in  the  lower 
Yorid  itself  The  lake  to  which  this  belief 
teems  to  have  been  first  attached  was  the  Ache- 
naia  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
kved.    Other  lakes  or  swamps  of  the  same 


name  were  near  Henuione  in  Argolis^  l>etwef( 
I  Cumie  and  Cape  Misenum  in  Campania,  and 
I  lastly  in  EgypC  near  Memphis.  Acheru$ia  was 
I  also  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  near  HeradCa  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  deep  chasm,  into  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the 
dog  Cerberus. 

AcHETUH,  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  ol 
which  is  uncertaia 

Achilla  or  Aoholla  {'AxoXXa :  *kxo?.?Lalo% 
Achillitanus :  now  £1  Aliahf  ruins),  a  town  oa 
the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory (Byzacena^,  a  little  above  the  northern 
point  of  tne  Syrtis  Minor. 

Achillas  (^Axt^^-fk)*  oo^  o^  the  guardiani 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  and 
commander  of  the  troops  when  Pompey  fled  to 
Egypt,  KC.  48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimins 
who  killed  Pom]3ey.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  resisting  Cesar,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Aler 
andrea.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  tc 
death  by  Arsinoe,  the  youngest  sister  of  Ptolemy. 
RC.47.  ^ 

[AoHiLLfiis,  a  poem  of  Statins,  turning  on  the 
stoiy  of  Achilles.     Vid  Statiub.] 

AcHiLLXs  (^kxi^Xev^),  the  great  hero  of  the 
niad. — Homeric  story,  Achilles  was  the  son  ol 
Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis^  in 
Tbesf>aly,  and  of  the  xfereid  Theti&  From  hii 
father  s  name,  he  is  often  called  PeHde^f  Peleia^ 
dea,  or  Pellon,  and  from  his  grandfather's,  jEaei' 
de9.  He  was  educated  by  PhoBuix,  who  taught 
him  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  war,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  healing 
art  he  watf  instructed  by  Chiron,  the  centaur 
His  mother,  Thetis,  foretold  him  that  his  fate 
was  either  to  sain  gloi*y  and  die  early,  or  to  lire 
a  long  but  inglorious  life.  The  hero  chose  the 
former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  fiom 
which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to  retunL  In 
fifty  ships,  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hel* 
lenes,  and  Achseans,  against  Troy.  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  ol 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favorite  of  Minerva 
(Athena^  and  Juno  (Hera).  Previous  to  the  dis- 
pute witn  Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country 
around  Troy,  and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on 
the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give 
up  Chryseis  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take 
away  Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered 
her  on  the  persuasion  of  Minerva  (Athena),  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent^ 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  prom- 
ised that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans,  until  the  Aohoeans  should  have  hon- 
ored her  son.  The  aflairs  of  the  Creeks  de- 
clined in  consequence,  and  they  were  at  last 
pressed  so  hara,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the  res- 
toration of  Briseis ;  but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patrxlus,  his  deai 
est  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
his  horses,  and  his  armor.  Patioclus  was  slain 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  he  wa 
seized  with  unspeakable  grieU  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Vulcan  (HephflBstus),  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouss 
him  from  ms  lamentations,  and  exhorted  hiia 
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to  Ktcue  the  body  of  Patroelus.  Achilles  now 
rose,  and  his  thimdering  voice  alone  pat  the 
Trojans  to  flight  When  his  na^f  armor  was 
brought  to  him,  he  hurn'ed  to  the  field  of  battle, 
disdaining  to  take  any  drink  or  food  until  the 
death  of  his  friend  should  be  avenged.  He 
wounded  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans,  and  at 
length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew 
him,  tied  hia  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After  this,  he 
burned  the  body  of  Patroelus,  together  wich 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sao- 
rifioed  to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and 
Bubeequently  gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to 
Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  beg  for  it  Achil- 
les himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  SciBan  gate, 
before  Troy  was  takea  His  death  itself  does 
not  occur-  in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a 
few  passages  {xxiu,  858 ;  zxi.,  278).  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (rxiv,  86), 
where  it  is  said  that  his  fall — ^his  conqueror  is 
Dot  mentioned — was  lamented  by  gods  and  men, 
that  his  remains,  together  with  those  of  Patro- 
elus, were  buried  in  a  golden  urn,  which  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  had  given  as  a  present  to  The- 
tis, and  were  deposited  in  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound  wiis  raised 
over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of 
the  Oiad :  he  is  the  handsomest  and  bravest  of 
all  the  Greeks;  he  is  affectionate  toward  his 
mother  and  his  friends:  formidable  in  battles, 
which  are  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and  without 
fear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  susceptible  of  the 
^doUe  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  amhition,  and  when  his  sense  of  hon- 
or is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and 
anger,  but  withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will 
of  the  gfds. — Later  traditions,  lliese  chiefly 
consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history  of 
his  youth  <c&u  death.  His  mother,  wishing  to 
make  her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  con- 
oealed  him  by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  mortal  parts  he  had  inherited  from  his 
&ther,  and  by  day  to  have  anointed  him  with 
ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  discovered  his 
child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror.  Thetis 
left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  intrusted  him 
to  Chiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him  in 
the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the  phor- 
minz,  and  also  changed  his  original  name,  li- 
gyron,  i.  e^  the  "whining,"  into  Achilles.  Chi- 
ron fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and  the 
marrow  of  Dears.  According  to  ocher  acoounta, 
Thetis  endeavored  to  make  Achilles  immortal 
by  dipping  him  in  the  River  Styx,  and  succeed- 
ed witn  the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which 
she  held  him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old, 
Calcbas  declared  that  Troj  could  not  be  taken 
without  his  aid,  and  Thetis,  knowing  that  this 
war  would  be  fktal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was 
sailed  by  the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his 
golden  locks.  But  his  real  character  did  not 
remain  concealed  long,  for  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, Deidamla,  became  mother  of  a  son,  Pjr- 
rims  or  Keoptolemus,  by  him.  Ulysses  at  last 
discovered  his  place  of  concealment  and  Achil- 
les immediately  promised  his  assistance.  Dur- 
vag  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
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thesilSa,  an   Amazon.      He  also    fought      vriti 
Memnon    and    Troilus.      The  accounts  ot      iiu 
death  differ  very  much,  though  all  agre«    in 
stating  that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or, 
at  least,  not  without  the  interference  of  the  ^od 
Apollo.     Acoordmg  to  some  traditions,  he    ivskb 
killed  by  Apollo  himself;  according  to  otl^cro. 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in  kill- 
ing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo  merdjr 
directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achillea 
and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  Biig^- 
gested  by  the  dying  Hector.    Others,  again,  ro- 
ute that  Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daugliter  of 
Priam,  and,  tempted  b^  the  promise  that  lio 
should  receive  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join 
the  Trojans,  he  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assas- 
sinated there  by  Paris.    His  body  was  rescnec) 
by  Ulysses  and  Ajax  the  Telamonian ;  his  ar- 
mor was  promised  by  Thetis  to  the  braveet 
among  the  Greeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
test between  the  two  heroes  who  had  rescued 
his  body.     Vid.  Ajax.    After  his  death,  Achil* 
les  became  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world, 
and  dwelled  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  where 
he  was  united  with  MedSa  or  Iphigenia— {2.  A 
son  of  the  Earth  {yfryevijc),  to  whom  Jimo  THera) 
fled  for  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter  (Zeusj^ 
and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity,    Jupiter  (2^U8),  grateful  for  this  service^ 
promised  him  that  all  who  bore  this  name  for 
the  time  to  come  should  be  illustrious  person 
ogea — 8.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron,  after  whom 
Chiron  named  the  son   of  Peleus. — 4.  The  in 
ventor  of  the  ostracism  in  Athens,  according 
to  one  account — 5.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Lamia,  so  beautiful  that  Pan  awarded  to  him 
the  prize  of  beauty  over  every  competitor.    Ve- 
nus was  so  offended  at  this,  that  she  inspired 
Pan  with  a  fruitless   passion    for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  m  his 
person.] 

Achilles  Tatius,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Achil 
les  Siatius,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  iir 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  contoinine 
the  adventures  of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and 
Leucippe,  which  has  eoms  down  to  us.  The 
best  eaition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips.,  1821.  Sui- 
das  ascribes  to  this  Achilles  a  work  on  the 
sphere  {irepl  a^aipac),  a  fragment  of  which,  pro- 
fessing to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Fhsduomena 
of  Aratus,  is  still  extant  But  tliis  work  was 
written  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  printed  in 
Petavius,  Uranotogia,  Paris,  1680,  and  Amstei^ 
dam,  1708. 

AoHiLLtUM  {^kxikXeiov"^,  a  fortified  place  near 
the  promontory  SigSum  m  the  Troad,  [founded 
by  the  Mytileneans,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  Achilles  was  supposed  to  have  been 
buried.]  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Straits  of  Kaffa^  on 
the  Asiatic  side. 

AcHiLLEim  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  un- 
der Diocletian,  and  rei^^ed  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  alter  a  siege 
of  eight  months  in  Alexandrea,  and  put  to  death 
A.D.  296. 

AoHiLLtLUS  DadiEoe  (  A;if«)Aeiof  dpofio^:  now 
Tendera  or  7htdra)y  a  narrow4ongiie  o£  land  is 

igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


ACHILLEUa 


ACRJEL, 


&«  Eaadne  Sem  not  &r  from  the  mouth  of  the 
8»TKfaeiic9^  -where  Achilles  is  said  to  have 
side  A  Taee^oarse.  Before  it  lay  the  cele- 
bnted  Isbod  of  Achilles  {Tntuia  Aehillis)  or 
Lecee  (Acckt),  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
Adiilic9L 

AcBnxfin  Pdstub  {'AxtXketo^  ^tfjt^v),  a  har- 
bor in  Laeooia,  near  the  promontory  Tsenartim. 

AcHixxix«s»  a  patronymic  of  Pvrrhus,  son  of 
A:iuUe& 
AcHiLus  l9sih.A.     Vid  Achillsus  Dromob. 
AcRi&dx  {^AxipoifX  daughter  of  Nilus  and  -wife 
of  Belcs.  hy  -whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
.feyptosuid  Danaus. 

AcHiTX,  the  name  of  the  Aehiei  in  the  Latin 
irritefs^  aod  frequently  used,  like  Achsei,  to  ei^f- 
oify  the  whole  Greek  nation     Vtd.  Achmi. 
AcsoLZJu      Vid.  Achilla. 
AcsoLdft.      Vid,  Ha&ptljl 
AnfaAPfXA  or  AgeXdixju     Vid  Steacusa' 
AdCBGaiOB  {*Aiux^piog\<mQ  of  the  leaders  of 
fteGankyWho  inyaded  Tbrace  and  Macedonia 
IB  R  C.  S80.     In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied  Brennas  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.    Some 
vTTters  suppose  that  Brennus  and  Acicborius  are 
Ad  same  person,  the  former  being  only  a  title, 
lad  the  lad^r  the  real  name. 

AdtDAilA  (mater),  a  surname  of  Venus,  from 
the  well  Acidalius,  near  Orchomenos,  where  she 
JMG  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

[Aaj>AS  {'Ajcidac),  a  small  river  of  Triphylian 
EuL  which  ran  into  the  Anigrus.] 

Adc^^.-^  L.  MaklIus.  1.  One  of  the  Roman 
nncrala  in  the  second  Punic  war,  prstor  ur- 
maa,  B.  G.  210,  served  against  Hasdrubal  in 
207,  and  was  sent  into  Spain  in  206,  where  he 
fcmaioed  liU  199. — 2.  Sumamed  Fulvianvs,  be- 
flUBe  he  originally  belonged  to  the  Fulvia  geus, 
pneior  R  C.  188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in 
179  with  his  own  brother  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
Thieh  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
K  the  consulship  at  the  same  time. 
[Aojosf  {'AKiOiJv),  same  as  the  Acidas,  q.  v.] 
AcxlIa  Geks,  plebeian.  Its  members  are 
meotioood  under  the  family  names  of  Aviola, 
Balbob,  and  Glabsio. 

[Acilisexe  {'AKiXimfv^),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Hum-,  between  Antitaums  and  the  Euphrates.] 
[AcmixcuM  or  Acuicinccm  (now  PeterwarJ- 
ml  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube.] 
[AciNCUM  or  Aquikcum  (now  Buda  or  Ola 
Cfen^)  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Pannonia,  on 
die  Danube.] 

[AcDOPO  (ruios  near  Ronda),  a  town  of  His- 
paoia  Baetica,  of  which  some  remarkable  remains 
itQl  exist] 

[Adais  ^Axipic :  now  Agri\  a  river  of  Lu- 
euoa,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinua.] 

Acxs  (^Afcig)  son  of  Faunus  and  Symsthis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus 
the  Cydopa,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  lum  under 
a  tige  roes.  His  blood,  gushine  forth  from  un- 
der the  Tt>ck,  was  changed  by  ttie  nymph  into 
the  River  Acis  or  Acinius  (now  Fivme  di  Jaci\ 
It  the  foot  of  Mount  i£tna.  This  story,  which 
J  related  only  by  Ovid  (ife/.,  xiu.,  750,  Beq.\  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  hAPpy  fiction  suggested 
t);  the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs 
fsrth  from  under  a  rock. 
[^icB  ('  Utf),  a  river  of  Sicily.    Vid.  the  f  >i  e- 


[AciiON  (^AKftuv).  1.  A  companion  of  D^ 
medes,  wlio  was  changed  into  a  bird  lor  disr* 
spect  to  Venus.  2.  Son  of  Elytius  of  Lyrue» 
SOS,  a  companion  of  iEneas.] 

AcmSnia  {'AKfiovia :  ^AKfiovirrjc :  AemofjentUi^ 
a  city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

Acm6n!de8,  one  of  the  three  C;f  elopes  In  Ovi4 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil,  and  as  Argef 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  CydopeSb 

AcorrEs  ('Akoitjjc)*  K>n  of  a  poor  fishermar 
of  HsBonia,  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship 
After  landing  at  the  Island  of  Naxos,  the  sailon 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  boy 
asleep,  whom  they  wished  to  take  with  them ; 
but  Accetes,  who  recognized  in  the  boy  the  god 
Bacchus,  dissuaded  them  from  it,  but  in  vain. 
When  the  ship  had  reached  the  open  sea,  the 
boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  be  earned  back  to 
Naxos.  The  sailors  promised  to  do  so,  but  did 
not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  god  dis- 
closed himself  to  them  in  his  majesty ;  vinen 
began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  appear- 
ed, and  the  sailors,  seised  with  madness,  jump* 
ed  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Accetes  alone 
was  eaved  and  conveyed  back  to  Nazos,  where 
he  was  initiated  into  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
This  is  the  account  of  Ovid  {Met,  iii.,  682,  Ac.)  , 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  from  them. 

Acoinrus  ('A/covT«of ),  a  beautiful  youth  of  tlie 
Island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Atihenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her 
an  apple,  upon  which  he  had  written  the  words, 
*•  I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Aoontaus."  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  reaa  aloud  what  was 
written  upon  it,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away 
But  ^e  eoddess  had  heard  her  vow,  and  the 
repeated  illness  of  the  maiden,  when  she  wai 
about  t©  marry  another  man,  at  length  compel- 
led her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  Aeon- 
tius.  This  story  is  related  by  Ovid  {Heroid, 
20,  21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  lost  poem  of 
Oalliraachus,  entitled  "  0^  Jippe." 

Acdais  ('A/copf f),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Evag- 
eras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artaxcrxes,  king 
of  Persia,  about  B.  0.  886.  He  died  about  87^ 
before  the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  v  hich  was 
in  the  following  year. 

[AoaA  (*AKpa\  a  name  of  many  places  sitp 
ated  on  heights  and  promontories.  1.  A  vil 
lage  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.--2.  A  town 
in  Euboea. — 8.  A  towii  in  Arcadia^ — 4.  Ao&a 
Ledob  (^cv/cv),  a  town  in  Hispania  TarracoMO- 
sis,  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas.] 

AoB^  ('Axpot),  1.  (Ruins  near  Palazzalo^tk 
town  in  Sicily,  west  of  Syracuse,  aod  ten  stadia 
from  the  River  Anapus,  was  founded  by  the  Syr 
acusans  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  Oi 
their  own  city.— 2.  A  town  in  iEtolia. 

[Aoa^A  (*AKp(ua\  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asterion  (near  MycenaB),  one  of  the  nurses  of 
Juno.  A  mopntaiii  in  Argolis,  opposite  to  th4 
HeriBum,  was  named  after  her  AeraaJ] 

Ac&JiA  {*\Kpaia)  and  Aca^us  are  SLrnamea 
given  to   various  gi>dde8ses  and  gods   w)>os#> 


ACit^PHKUa. 


Avn^EUS. 


icmpiea  Were  situated  upou  hi  lis,  such  as  Jupi- 
tci  (Zeus),  Juuo  (Hera),  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
&liuerva  (Pallas),  Diana  (Artemis),  aud  others. 

AORJtPQEUS.        Vid   ACRMPBIJL 

ACKJEPHIA,  AOKiSPHI^  OF  Ac&iBrHIOX  {^KKf,ai- 

^a,  *XKpai(^aif  'AKpai^iov:  *AKpcu<pt.oc,  'Axpai- 
fuiio^:  DOW  Kardhitza),  a  town  in  Bcetio,  on 
the  Lake  Copais,  said  to  have  been  founded  bj 
Awflepheus,  the  son  of  Apollo. 

[AoiLfiUS.        Vid.  ACEJBA.  I 
AcRAOAS  {'Ajipuya^ :  now  Girgenti  or  Fiume 
ii  S.  Biagio),  a  small  river  of  Sicily,  on  which 
was  the  celebrated  citj  of  Acragas  or  Agrigen- 

tUDl.] 

AorXqas.     Vid.  AoaiGENTUH. 

[AC&ATHOS       ('A/Cpd^Wf      UKpOVt     t.    €.,    'A/CpOf 

Auctg:  DOW  Cape  Afonte  Santo),  the  uortheast- 
em  promontory  in  the  peninsula  Acte  in  Mace- 
donia.] 

Aoratus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (A.D.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples 
and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

AcRLS  {*AKpiai  or  *AKpaiai),  a  town  in  La- 
fonia,  not  {&r  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas. 

AcRiLLiE,  a  town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen- 
tum  and  Acrse. 

AcRisidNK  {*AKpunuv^\  a  patronymic  of  Da- 
CJie,  daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson 
of  Acrisius,  was  called,  in  the  same  way,  Acris- 
Idnifides. 

AcRisius  (^Anpiaiog),  son  of  Abas^  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  of  Ocalia,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  and 
great  grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin-brother 
was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  quar- 
relled even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acris- 
fus  expelled  Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but^ 
supported  by  his  father-in-law  lobates,  the  Ly- 
cian,  PrcBtus  returned,  aud  Acrisius  was  com- 
pelled to  share  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  by 
giving  up  to  him  Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Ar- 

S>s  for  nimsolf  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
anae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  would  give 
birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill  his  grandfiither. 
For  this  reason  he  kept  Danae  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment^  or  in  a  brazen  tower, 
but  here  she  became  mother  of  Perseus,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  of  her  father,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Prcstus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 
Acrisius  ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  wide  sea  in  a  ches'^ ;  but  the  chest 
floated  toward  the  Island  of  Seriphus,  where 
both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  ful- 
filled, vid  Perskub. 

Agritas  CAKpeiTog:  now  Cape  Oallo\  the 
most  southeny  promontosy  in  Messenia. 

Aor5osraunia  (toe  ^AKpoKcpavvia,  sc  opfj: 
BOW  Cape  Lingtietla),  a  promontory  in  Epirus, 
jutting  out  into  the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most 
westerly  part  of  Uie  CsRAUNn  Montes.  The 
coast  of  the  Aoroceraunia  was  dangerous  to 
•hips,  whence  Horace  {Carm.  1,  8,  20)  speaks 
tttnfatnes  tcopulos  Acroceraunia. 

ACRdoORINTHUS.       Vtd  CORINTHUS. 

AoRdLissus.     Vtd  Lispns. 

AoRON.    1.  King  of  the   C<BnincnseS)  whom 

Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he 

dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia  Opina^ 

•-2.  An   eminent  physician  of  Agrigentuir  in 
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Sicily,  is  said  to  have  been  in  Atheas  ilurin^ 
the  great  placJia  (B.C.  430)  in  the  Peloponoe- 
sian  war,  a:.a  to  have  ordered  large  fires  to   b« 
kindled  in  the  streeta  for  the  purpose  of  pui'ifjr- 
ing  the  air,  which  proved  of  great  service    to 
several  of  the  sick.    This  fact,  however,  in   nol 
mentioned  by  Thucydides.    The  medical   sect 
of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to  boast  of  a  gren  tet 
antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici  (founded  about  H 
C.  400),  claimed  Aoron  as  tbeir  founder,  tbou^li 
they  aid  not  really  exist  before  the  third  ceu 
tury  B.O. — [8.  An  Etrurian  of  GoryUms,  an  all^ 
of  jfineas,  slain  by  Mezentius.] 

AcRON,  HxLENius,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  wrote  notes 
on  Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  rIbo, 
according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we 
have  on  Persius. 

[AcRONius  L.VOUS.     Vtd  Briqantinus  Lagcs.] 

AoRdroLis.     Vid  Athena 

AgropSlita  Georoius  (Ffup/tOf  ^KKpOTZoXt 
T^f),  a  Byzantine  writer,  was  bom  at  Oonstaa- 
tinople  in  A.D.  1220,  and  died  in  1282.  He 
wrote  several  works  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  most  important  of  them  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down 
to  the  year  1261,  when  Michael  PaUeologus  de- 
livered the  city  from  the  foreign  y^oke.  Edited 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1651  *,  reprinted  at  Yen* 
ice,  1729. 

AcrOrka  {ij  ^AKp6peia\  a  mountainous  tract 
of  country  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

AcadTATua  ('A/cporarof).  1.  Son  of  Cleome- 
nes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  B.0 
814  to  assist  the  Agrigentines  against  Agatho- 
des  of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigen- 
turn,  he  acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  in- 
habitants compelled  him  to  leave  the  city.  He 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  a  son,  Areus. — 2.  Qrandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  eon  of  Areus  L,  king  of  Sparta ; 
bravely  defended  Sparta  against  Pyrrhus,  m  RO. 
272;  succeeded  his  father  as  king  in  266,  but 
was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  oatUe  agaiost 
Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis. 

AcRdrudUM  or  AcRdTHOi  (*AKp6doov,  *Axp^ 
diioi :  *AKpod(oiT7fg :  now  Lavra),  afterward  call- 
ed Uranopolis,  a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Athos. 

AoTiBA  ('Aicr(ua),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

Acr.£ON  ('AxrcuW).  1.  A  celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  ArisfOBus  and  Autono<$,  a  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  w  as  trained  in  Uie  art  of  bunting  by 
the  centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing, he  saw  Diana  (Artemis)  with  her  nymphg 
bathing  in  the  vale  of  Qargaphia,  whereupon 
the  goddess  changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  whioh 
form  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  fifty  dogs  ou 
Mount  Cithnron.  Otners  relate  that  he  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  boasting 
that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting.  2.  Son  of  Me- 
lissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  had  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant 
Phidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamored  with 
the  beauty  of  Actoon,  endeavored  to  carry  him 
off;  but  m  the  struggle  which  ensued  between 
Melissus  and  Archias,  ActsDou  was  killed.  Ftdl 
Arohias. 

AtfSMOB  VAKTaiof),  BOD  oj^ ErisichtLoD.  an! 
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Ibe  earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  bad  three  daugh- 
ten»  A^rauloe,  Hcrse,  and  Pandroeus,  and  vaa 
■oeeeeded  by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agrauloa. 

Acrrs^  the  cooeubiDO  of  Nero,  was  originallj 
A  slave  finom  Aaia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time 
tboaglit  of  manjiDg  her ;  whence  he  pretend- 
sd  tfaafe  she  was  descended  from  King  Attains. 
She  surviTed  Nero. 

Acts  (^AiCT^)»  properly  a  piece  of  land  run- 
«r:^  into  the  sea,  ana  attached  to  another  larger 
piece  of  Luxi,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow 
neck.  1.  Ad  ancient  name  of  Attica,  ased  eepe- 
cialljr  by  the  poets. — 2.  The  eastern  coast  of 
PelopoDZMsuSi  near  TroBxen  and  Epidaurus. — 
S.  The  peninsula  between  the  Strymonic  and 
SiDgttie  gulft^  OQ  which  Mount  Athos  is. 
AcnlcoB.  VuL  Aonuic. 
lAcxia,  one  of  the  Heliadae,  who,  according 
Co  I>iodoru6^  migrated  from  Rhodes  to  Egyp^ 
fofmded  Heliopcms,  which  he  named  after  his 
fiUher,  and  taught  the  Egyptians  astrology.  The 
same  writer  states  that  the  Greeks,  having  lost 
by  a  deln^«  nearly  all  the  memorials  of  previ- 
OQs  events,  became  ignorant  of  their  claim  to 
the  izAveotiai  of  this  science,  and  allowed  the 
Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  themselves.  Wesse- 
ling  considers  this  a  mere  fable,  based  on  the  na- 
tiooal  Tanity  of  the  Greeks.] 

AcnalKKS  CAKTiodvTfc)^  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  oonquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  jus- 
tice, io  the  reign  of  Amasis.  This  Amasis  is 
cither  a  more  ancient  king  than  the  contempo- 
lary  of  Cyrus,  [or  else  we  must  read  Ammosis 
fcr  Ainaaia] 

AciiuM  ('Ajct^ov  :  'AjcrtOKof ,  'Ajctio^  :  now 
La  Punta,  not  Axio\  a  promontory,  and  likewise 
a  place  in  Acamania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf^  off  which  Augustus  gained  the 
celebrated  victorr  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
CD  September  2,  6.C.  81.  At  Actium  thero  was 
ofiginaUy  no  town,  but  otily  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
who  was  hence  called  ActiacutBud  Aetius,  This 
temple  was  beautified  by  Augustus,  who  estab- 
lished, or  rather  revived  a  festival  to  Apollo^ 
called  Aetia  (vid.  Did,  o/Ant^  a,  v.^  and  erect- 
ed NioopoLiB  on  the  opposite  coast,  m  commem- 
ofatioD  of  his  victory.  A  few  buildings  sprung 
op  aroDud  the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place 
was  only  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Nicopolis. 

[AonuB  ('AirrcocX  an  appellation  of  Apollo 
from  bis  temple  at  Actium!] 
AcTics.     vuL  Ainus. 

Acroa  ('ApcTwp).  1.  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  frither  of  Mencetius,  and  grandfiither  of 
Platroelos. — 2.  Son  of  Fhorbas  and  Hyrmine, 
and  husband  of  Molione, — 3.  A  companion  of 
iBneas,  of  whose  conquered  lance  Tumus  made 
a  boast  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  proverb  Actoru  tpolium  (Juv,  ii,  100) 
for  any  poor  spoil. 

Acrdainn  or  AorSaio!!  (*AKropi6jjs  or  'A«to- 
aicfv),  patronymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
such  as  Patroclus,  Erithus^  Eurytus,  and  Ctea- 
tus. 

AotuabIob,  JoAxntEB,  a  Greek  physician  of 
Constantinople,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Andronieos  it  Palseologus,  A  J).  1281-1828. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works, 
which  are  extant,  [and  most  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Ideler  in  bis  "  Physici  et  Medici 
arsBci  Minorca,"  Ilerlin,  1841,  aeq.] 


Acxjl£o,  C^  an  eminent  Roman  la\ryer,  wtn 
married  the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Oie* 
ero :  his  son  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  wheuw*  it 
would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a  surnuma 
given  to  the  father  from  his  aou^nees,  and  that 
his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 

[AcuMSNCS  (*AKovfiev6^)t  a  celebrated  phyM- 
cian  of  Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  l)e> 
fore  Christ,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates] 

AcOsilIds  (*AKovaiXaog\  of  Aigoe,  one  of  th« 
earlier  Greek  logographers,  flourished  about  B 
C.  525.  Three  books  of  bis  Genealogies  art 
quoted,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
translation  of  Hesiod  mto  prose.  He  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  Sturz,  Lips.,  1824,  and  m  Didot's  Ftagmei.L 
HUtoT,  Qrcee^  p.  100,  aeq. — [2.  An  Athenian, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Kome  in  the  time  of 
Galba,  and  having  amassed  there  great  wealth, 
left  it  at  his  death  to  his  countrymen.] 

[An.  This  preposition  was  often  prefixed  by 
the  Romano  to  some  natural  object  on  the  line 
of  their  marches,  to  indicate  their  stopping-place, 
especially  when  encamping  in  any  quarter  where 
they  did  not  find  any  habitation  or  settlement  by 
which  the  spot  might  be  designated.  Sometimes 
the  preposition  was  prefixed  to  the  ordinal  num- 
ber, designating  the  distance  in  miles.  Thus, 
Ad  Aqu€U  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was 
water,  or  an  encampment  near  water ;  Ad  Quar* 
tunif  **  at  the  fourth  mile-stone :"  supply  lapida% 
<&c] 

AuA  ("Ada),  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  ot 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia,  Hi- 
drieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  hec 
brother  Hidrieus,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  344)  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Oaria,  but  was  ex* 
pelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  840.  When 
Alexander  entered  Caria  in  334,  Ada,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surren- 
dered this  place  to  him.  After  taking  Halirar- 
nassus,  Alexander  committed  the  goveinmcut 
of  Curia  to  her. 

Adamant£a.     Vid.  Ahalthea. 

Adamantius  {*AdafiuvTiog\  a  Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  A.D.  416,  tne  author  of  a  Gro^k 
treatise  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in 
a  great  measure  from  Polemo's  work  on  tlie 
same  subject  Edited  by  Franzius,  in  JSctip 
tores  Phyhiognomim  Veteret,  1780,  8vo. 

[Adamas  {*A6ufias)f  a  Trojan  hero,  slain  by 
Merionea] 

[Adamas  ('Adufiac:),  a  river  of  India,  where 
diamonds  were  founid.  It  is  now  the  Soank, 
but  near  its  mouth  is  called  JSrammi. 

[AdIna  {tH  'kdava  :  ^kdavev^  :  now  Adana\ 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  River  Sarus,  in  a  fruitful  district  of  coun- 
try.] 

Annt^A  (now  Adda),  a  river  of  Q alba  Cisal* 
pina,  which  rises  in  the  RsBtian  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Lacus  Larius  (now  Lago  di  Oomo) 
into  the  Po,  about  eight  miles  above  Cremona. 

AnoxaBAL  ('Ara/>oaf),  son  of  Micipsa,  asd 
giundson  of  Masinissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia  left  to  him  by  his  fiither  in  cooiunctioi 
with  his  brother  Hiempsal  and  Jugurtba,  B.O. 
118.  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Ju- 
gurtha,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  restored 
to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Romans  is 
117.    But  he  was  again  stripped  of  hi3|domio 
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Euos  by  Jugurtba,  and  besiesed  iu  Clrta,  where 
he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Jugurtha  in  112. 
[AcoordiDg  to  Geseuias,  the  more  Oriental  form 
of  the  name  is  At  herbal,  signifying  "  the  wor- 
ihipper  of  Baal;"  from  thla  the  softer  form  Ad- 
hernal  arose.] 

AniABfiNX  ('A6ia67pfn)i  a  district  of  Assyria, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  River  Lycos, 
mlled  ZabatuB  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  Caprns,  both  of  which  are  branches  of 
the  Tigris. 

AniMANTDB  (*AdeifzavTog).  1.  The  commander 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece  (B.C.  480),  vehemently  opposed  the  ad- 
vice of  Themistocles  to  give  battle  to  the  Per- 
sians.— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the  command- 
ers at  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  B.C.  405,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  accused  of 
treachery  in  this  battle,  and  is  ridiculed  bv  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  "Frogs." — 8.  The  brother  of 
Plato,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  latter. 

Adis  {*A.6iQ:  now  JRhadesf),  a  considerable 
town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of 
Carthage  (Zeugitana),  a  short  distance  east  of 
Tuais.  Under  the  Romans  it  appears  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  a  new  city,  named  Mazula. 

Adm&te  (*A6/iijT7i).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys. — 2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antiniache  or  Admete.  Heraules  was  obliged 
by  her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Mars 
(Ares),  which  was  worn  by  Hippmyte,  queen  of 
the  Amazons. 

AdmStub  (JASujiTog).  1.  Son  of  Pberes  and 
Periclymeoe  or  Clymene,  was  king  of  Pherie  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by 
Ihe  assistance  of  .Apollo,  who  served  him,  ao- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  out  of  attachment  to 
him,  or,  according  to  others,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one  year  for  hav- 
ing slain  the  Cyclopes.  On  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Alcestis,  Admetus  neglected  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  Diana  (Artemis),  but  Apollo  recon- 
ciled tlie  goddess  to  him,  ana  at  the  same  time 
induced  the  Moirffi  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliver- 
ance from  death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his 
fother,  mother,  or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Al- 
cestis died  in  his  stead,  but  was  brought  back 
by  Hercules  from  the  lower  world — 2.  King  of 
the  MoloBsians,  to  whom  Thexistoclxs  fled  for 
protection,  when  pursued  as  a  party  to  the  trea- 
son of  Pausanias. 

AdOnis  {'Aduvig),  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Venus  (Aphrodite).  He  was,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  or, 
according  to  the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis,  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha). 
The  ancient  story  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neg- 
lected the  worshir  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and 
was  punished  by  the  goddess  with  an  unnatural 
love  for  her  father.  With  the  assistance  of  her 
Durse  she  contrived  to  share  her  father's  bed. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to 
fill  her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  over- 
taken, prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible. 
They  were  moved  to  pity  and  clumged  her  into 
t  t**Aa  aalled  ofivpia.    After  the  lapse  of  nine 
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months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  l.om 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  so  much  charmed  -witii 
the  beauty  of  the  infant,  that  she  concealed  It  to 
a  chest  which  she  intrusted  to  Proserpina  (JPer- 
sephone) ;  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  it  upi 
Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  dor 
JDg  four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be 
left  to  himself,  during  fuqr  months  he  shoald 
belong  to  Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  durio^ 
the  remaining  four  to  Venus  (Aphrodite)^    Ado> 
nis,  howefer,  preferring    to  hve  with  VfintM 
(Aphrodite),  also  spent  with  her  the  four  months 
over  which  he  had  control    Adonis  aftoi*wajnd 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  boar 
during  the  chase.    The  grief  of  the  goddess  at 
the  loss  of  her  favorite  was  so  great,  that  the 
gods  of  tbe  lower  world  allowed  him  to  spend 
six  months  of  every  year  with  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) upon  the  earth.    The  worship  of  Adouis, 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as 
the  story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic^ 
or  more  especially  of  Phoenician  origin.    Thence 
it  was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  even  to  Italy,  though,  of  course,  with  vari- 
ous modifications.    In  uie  Homeric  poems  no 
trace  ii  it  occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets 
changed  the  original  symbolic  account  of  Ado- 
nis into  a  poetical  story.   In  the  Asiatic  religions 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  the  passive  or  vegeta- 
tive principle  of  nature.    [Adonis  represented 
the  sun  as  the  fructifying  principle,  whUe  the 
boar,  said  to  have  killed  him,  was  the  emblem 
of  winter,  during  which  the  productive  powers 
of  nature  being  suspended,  Venus  (Aphrodite) 
was  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  he 
was  again  restored  to  life.]    Hence  he  spends 
six  months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper 
world.    His  death  and  his  return  to  life  wers 
celebrated  in  annual  festivals  {Adonia)  at  By- 
blos,  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other 
places. 

AndNis  V'ASuvtc :  now  iTaAr  Ibraliim),  a  waxaSi 
river  of  PhoBnicia,  which  rises  in  the  range  of 
libanus.  [At  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  wa  ■ 
ters  were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrons  particles 
from  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  were  hence 
fabled  to  flow  with  his  blood] 

ADRAimnuic  {'Adpauvrreiov  or  *AdpafivTTiov : 
'AdpoftvTTffvoc :  now  Adramyti),  a  town  of  Mys- 
ia,  near  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
and  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Lesbos. 

Adrana  ^now  Eder\  a  river  in  Germany, 
which  flows  mto  the  Fulda,  near  Casscl. 

Adeanum  or  HadrInum  (*A(5pavov,  'Adpavov, 
*A6paytTfic:  now  Ademo),  a  town  in  Sicily,  on 
the  river  Adranus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jstna, 
was  built  by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  ths 
worship  of  the  god  Adranus. 

AdrInus  (  *Adpav6g).     Vid.  Adramvil 

AdrastIa  CAdfidareta).  1.  A  Cretan  nympL, 
dauj^hter  of  Mehsseus,  to  whom  Rhea  intrusted 
the  infimt  Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  be  reared  in  the 
Dictsan  grotto. — %.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  de* 
rived  by  some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis 
on  the  River  Asopus,  and  by  others  from  a,  pHv^ 
and  diSpdoKeiVf  t.  e^  the  goddess  whom  none 
can  escape. 

[ADUAVtU  CAdoaffTeia\  a/distriot  afrMTSl^ 
gitizedbyCjOOgle 
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tiemg  the  FropoDtit,  throofffa  wfaiok  tli«  Graoieus 
AofveJ,  flooUiniQg  a  city  of  the  siune  oame,  said 
2o  hare  been  founded  by  a  King  Adrastua,  in 
whieh  were  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.] 

AsnMnm    ('kSpturrof).      I.  Son  of  Talau% 
king  of  Aigi%  and  LyninaoLe,  or  LyBianaesa,  or 
Enryoome.    Adrastua  tma  expelled  from  Argoa 
Ir^  Amphiarftua,  and  6ed  to  Polybus,  king  of 
Sicjon,  whom  be  tueoeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Siejoo,  and  inatitiited  the  Nemean  gomes.    Af- 
terward he  became  reconciled  to  Amphiarans, 
and  retnrned  to  hia  kingdom  of  Argoa.    He 
married  hia  two  daughters,  Deipyle  and  Aigia, 
the  Ibrmer  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon.  and  the  latter 
to  Polyitfees  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
natire  eomitrieSb    He  now  prepared  to  restore 
PolTnioca  to  Thebes,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
hia  brother  Eteocles,  although  Amphiaraus  fore- 
loJd  that  all  who  should  engage  in  tne  war  should 
perah.  with  the  exception  of  Adraatus.    Thus 
arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven  against 
niebcfl,"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six 
other  heroes,  viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Arophla- 
raua,  Gapaneus,    Hippomedon,   and    Partheno- 
pasua.     Inat^wd  of  lydeus  and  Pol^nices  other 
tcKenda  mention  £te<>cle8  and  MeciAteua.    This 
war  coded  as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had 
pi^dicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the 
awiftoesa  of  his  horse  Arion,  the  gift  of  Herou- 
ka     Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus 
went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assistanoe  of 
ttie  Athemans.    Theseus  was  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  agaiost  Thebes ;  he  took 
the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial    Ten  years 
after  this,  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of 
the  heroee  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  to  make  a 
new  attack  upon  Thebes,  and  the  oracle  now 
promised  success.     This  war  is  known  as  the 
war  of  the  "Epigooi"  (*Emyovoi),  or  descend- 
anta      lliebee  was    taken   and  raaed  to  the 
groond.     The  only  Ai^ve  hero  that  fell  in  this 
war  waa  iEgialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus:  the 
latter  died  of  grief  at  Megara,  on  his  way  back 
to  Aigos,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  waa  worshiped  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  nis  memory  was 
celebrated  in  tragic    choruses,  and  in  Attica. 
The  legends  about  Adrastus^  and  the  two  wars 

r'ust  Thebes,  furnished  ample  materials  for 
epic  as  well  as  tni^c  poets  of  Greece. — 2. 
Son  of  the  Phrrgian  kjog  Gordius,  having  un- 
intentionaUy  Idli^  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus, 
who  received  him  kindly.  While  hunting,  he 
accidentally  killed  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and 
ia  deapair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. — [8.  Son 
of  Merops,  an  ally  of  the  Troians,  probable 
foooder  of  the  city  Adrastia,  g.  trj 

AnaU  or  HinaiA.  1.  (Now  Adria)^  also  call- 
ad  Atria,  a  town  in  Gkillia  Cisalpina,  between 
the  months  of  the  Po  and  the  Athesis  (now 
Adiffe\  from  which  the  Adriatic  Sea  takes  its 
name.  It  waa  originally  a  powerful  town  of 
the  Etmscana— 2.  (Now  Atn),  a  town  of  Pice- 
■nm  in  Italy,  pmbably  an  Etruscan  town  origin- 
ally, afterward  a  Roman  colonv,  at  which  place 
the  Ismily  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  lived. 

Anala  ('A^pta^,  Ion.  *A6pirfc:  'A6piav6c)  or 
Maeb  Ai>ai4Tia7M.  also  Maek  SuFxaiuf  so  call- 


ed firom  te  town  Adria  [Nc.  1],  was,  m  lU 
widest  signification,  the  sea  between  Italy  oa 
the  west,  and  Illyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece  ou 
the  east  By  the*  Greeks  the  name  Adrias  i«aa 
only  applied  to  the  northern  port  of  this  sea,  tht 
southern  part  being  called  the  Ionian  Sea. 

[AnaiANOPOUB.     Vid.  HAnaiANOPoua.] 

AnailNua.     Vid.  HAnai&Nus. 

AdeiAnub  ('A.Spiav6c)t  a  Greek  rhetoriciai^ 
b  )m  at  Tjp'e  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He> 
rodes  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philoe 
ophy  at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  maa- 
ter.  He  was  invited  by  M.  Antoninus  to  Rom^ 
where  he  died  about  A.D.  192.  Three  of  his  de 
clamations  are  extant,  edited  by  WaJz  in  Ji^i- 
tores  Oraei,  vol.  L,  p.  626-88,  Stuitg,  1832. 

[AnauTicuM  Marx.     Vid  AniiA.] 

AnauxSruic     Vid  Hadet7]ui\til 

AduatOoa,  a  castle  of  the  Eburrnes  in  Gaui 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aiuaca  Tongro 
rum  (now  Tongem), 

AnuATt^GZ  or  AnuA'rifci,  a  powe^iLl  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  C:w!  «*/were  thi 
descendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  aivi 
lived  between  the  Scaldis  (now  bc*^lde)  antf 
Mosa  (now  Ma(u\ 

AdCla  Mons.     Vid  Alpe& 

AdCle  or  'AnCus  ('AdovA)/,  'AdovXtc,  and  ala^ 
other  forms:  'AdovXtn7f,  Adulitftnus:  ruina  a^ 
Zula\  a  maritime  city  of  ^Ethiopia,  on  a  ba> 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitauus  Sinus  ('Ados 
TuTixb^  KoXnoCt  Annetley  Bay).  It  was  boUeve^ 
to  have  been  founded  by  slaves  who  fled  from 
Egypt,  and  afteiward  to  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Auxumitas,  for  whose  trade  it 
became  the  great  Emporium.  Cosmaa  Iidicih 
pleustcs  (A.D.  685)  found  here  the  Monumtntum 
AdulHantufif  a  Greek  inscription  recounting  the 
conquests  of  Ptolemy  If.  Euergetes  in  Asia  and 
Thrace. 

ADYaMACHlDiB  (*Advp/Mxtdai)y  a  Lybian  peo- 
ple, who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Cunopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Catabathmus  Major,  but  were 
afterward  pressed  further  inland,  in  their  man* 
ners  and  customs  they  resembled  the  Egyptian!* 
to  wboni  they  were  the  nearest  neighbors. 

JEa  (Ala),  sometimes  with  the  addition  af 
the  word  Uolchis,  may  be  considered  either  a 
part  of  Colchis  or  another  name  for  the  country. 
(Herod,  i^  2.)  [According  to  the  scholium  on 
ApolL  Rhod^  the  royal  city  of  iEetes,  on  the 
Phasis,  in  Cholcis.] 

.^Aosa  {AluKi}^  son  of  Syloson,  and  grand- 
son of  JEsLsMAt  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  tyranny  by  Arista^oras,  when  tlie 
lonians  revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.C.  600L 
He  then  fled  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  him 
to  the  tyranny  of  Samoa,  B.C.  494. 

JElo&ou  (AluKeiov).     Vid,  MouiA, 

.^Xoinxa  (Aiox^dvc),  a  patronymic  of  the  d» 
scendanta  of  .^cus,  i^  Peleus,  Telamon,  and 
Phocus,  sona  of  JBacus ;  Achilles,  Bon  of  Pdeut, 
and  gprandson  of  iEacus ;  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achil- 
les, and  gr^t^randson  of  i£ac3s  •,  and  Pyrrhui, 
kiiig  of  £pirus,  who  claimed  to  be  a  desoecdant 
of  Achilles. 

■^Aofpxa,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epimi, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  tie  death  of  his 
coua'o  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in  Italy,  KG 
826     JSacides  married  Phthia,  by  whom  he  htul 
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me  celejniteti  Pykrhxts.  He  took  an  actiye 
part  in  favor  of  Ol^mpias  against  Oassaoder; 
out  his  Bubje^ts  disLked  the  war,  rose  against 
their  king,  and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom. 
He  was  recalled  to  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects 
in  L.C.  818 :  Cassander  sent  an  army  against 
him  under  Philip,  who  conaucred  him  the  same 
year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of  whi«h  he  was 


JEacvs  (Aloirof),  SOD  of  Jupitcr  (Zens)  and 
JESgina,  a  daughter  of  the  nver-gcNd  Asopus. 
He  was  bom  m  the  Island  of  CEoone  or  (Mio- 
pia, whither  iEnaa  had  been  carried  by  Ju- 
piter (Zeus),  and  from  whom  this  islandf  was 
afterward  called  iE^a.  Some  traditions  re- 
lated that  at  the  birth  of  .£acus,  JBgiua  was  not 
yet  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  f Zeus)  changed 
tlie  ants  (jivpftriKec)  of  the  island  mto  men  (mjr' 
midones),  over  whom  .£acus  ruled  Ovid  (ifet, 
viL,  620)  rektes  the  story  a  little  differently. 
iEacus  was  renowned  in  ail  Greece  for  his  jus- 
tice and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
among  the  gods  themselves.  He  was  such  a 
favorite  with  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  was 
fisitcd  by  a  drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent 
upon  the  earth  in  consequence  of  his  prayers. 
Respecting  the  temple  iv^ich  JBacus  erected  to 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  PanhcUenius,  and  the  iEacSum, 
where  he  was  worshiped  by  the  ^Eginetana,  see 
£gixa.  After  his  death,  u£acus  became  one  of 
the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The  iEginetans  re- 
garded him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Sieir  island. 
^  .^Lea  (A/ai'a).  1.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the 
titter  of  iEetcs.  Her  son,  Telegonus,  likewise 
bore  the  surname  .ASceus. — 2.  A  surname  of  Ca- 
lypso, who  was  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
•mall  island  of  the  name  of  iEsea  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily, 

[i&ANss  (AluvTjc),  a  Locrian,  slain  by  Patro- 
duB,  to  whom  a  grove  (Aluvetov  rifievog)  near 
Opus,  in  Locris,  was  consecrated.] 

[^AKiB  (Aiavic),  a  celebrated  fountain  near 
Opus,  in  Locris.] 

[^ANTBUV  {hlavTtLov\  a  tomb  and  temple  of 
the  Telamonian  Ajax,  on  the  Rhoetean  promon- 
tory in  Troaa.1 

^amtIdbs  \klavrl6rj^\  tyrant  of  Lampsacus, 
to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter  Arcbedice 
in  marriage. — 2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandrea, 
one  of  the  tragic  Pleiades.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Ptolemy.] 

[Mja  (Alof-),  more  commonly  Aocs,  q.  v.] 

iEiBCaA  (now  CxieTva),  a  town  of  the  Carpe- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensia. 

.^butIa  Gens,  patrician,  was  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when 
many  of  its  members  were  consuls,  viz.,  in  B.C. 
4V9.  463,  and  443. 

.£oA  or  JEcM  (iEcSnus),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on 
tfie  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samnium  to  Vcnusia. 

iEciTiJLNiTM  or  i£cLA.NUic  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a  few  miles  south  of  Bene- 
rentuno. 

^DEFSCs  (AMi^of:  Ald^io^:  now  DiptoY 
%  town  on  the  western  coast  of  EuboBO,  north 
>f  Chalcis,  with  warm  baths  (still  famous),  sa- 
cred to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator  Sulla  used. 

AfiDOir  ('A^<5uv),  daughter  of  Pimdareua  of 
Gphesus,  wife  of  Zcthus,  king  of  lliebes,  and 
4uotber  of  Itylus.    Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wifs 
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of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  six  ectna  ai 
six  daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  tH  i  oldest  <| 
Niobe's  sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  bc 
Itylus.  Jupiter  (Zeus^  relieved  her  grief  h 
changing  her  into  a  mghtingale,  'whose  znelai 
choly  notes  are  represented  by  the  |K>etfl  a 
Addon's  lamentations  about  her  child.  Aedon^ 
story  is  related  differently  in  a  later  tradition. 

iUDi^i  or  Hfindi,  one  of  the  moat  powerfu 
people  in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  JAgei  (oo^ 
Jioire)  and  the  Arar  (now  8aone\.  Thej  wen 
the  first  Gallic  people  who  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  calleti 
"brothers  and  relations."  On  Caesar^B  arrival 
in  Gaul,  RO.  68,  they  were  subject  tc  Ariovis- 
tus,  bnt  were  restored  by  Caesar  to  Ueir  former 
jwwer.  In  B.C.  62  they  joined  in  the  ins urreo- 
tion  of  Vereingetoriz  against  the  Romans,  but 
were  at  the  dose  of  it  treated  leniently  by  Cm- 
sar.  Their  principal  town  was  BiBRAfrrK.  'Their 
ehief  magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the  priests, 
was  called  Vergobretus. 

JEAtes  or  jEkta  (Ai^rj/f),  son  of  Helios  (thf 
Sun)  and  PersSis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasi* 
pha$,  and  Persea  His  wife  was  Idyia,  a  daugh* 
ter  of  Oceanus,  hj  whom  he  had  two  daughtera^ 
Medea  and  Chalciope,  and  one  sod,  Absyrtus. 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrix- 
us  came  thither  on  the  ram  with  the  golden 
fleece.  For  the  remamder  of  his  history,  see 
Abstrtub,  AaooNAUTiB,  Jasox,  Medea,  and 
Phkizus. — [2.  This  name  was  also  borne  by 
later  kings  of  Colchis,  as  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  the  Anabasis,  and  Strabo,  who  savs  it 
was  a  common  appellation  of  the  kings  of*  Col- 
chia] 

iEfiTis,  iESrf  AS,  and  -fifirixE,  patronymics  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  JE&tes. 

iEoA  (Alyj;),  daughter  of  Olenus,  who,  with 
her  sister  Ilelice,  nursed  the  infant  Jupiter 
(Zeus^  in  Crete,  and  was  changed  by  the  god 
into  tne  constellation  CapeUa. 

.^QM  {klyat :  AiyaTof).  1.  A  town  in  Arhn 
ia  on  the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  templt  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  was  originally  one  of  thi 
twelve  Aduean  towns,  but  its  inhabitants  sub- 
sequently removed  to  JSgira. — 2.  A  town  io 
Emathia,  in  Macedonia,  the  burial-place  of  tb« 
Macedonian  kings,  was  probably  a  different 
place  from  Edxssa. — 3.  A  town  in  Euboea  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  ^Poseidon),  who 
was  hence  called  JEgmvta. — i.  Also  Momm  (At* 
yaZai:  A/yeorj/f),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
ifiolis  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Smyrna,  on  the 
River  Hyllus :  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake in  the  tune  of  Tiberiua — 6.  (Now  Ayas\ 
a  sea-port  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pyramus. 

[Mqmk  (A/yoto),  an  appellattou  of  Venu 
(Aphrodite),  from  her  bemg  worshiped  in  tli 
isles  of  the  iEgean.] 

JRqmotx  [Alyaiuv),  son  of  Uranus  by  Gm. 
.^gieon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottus  an 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a  hundred 
arms  (iKaroyxetpec)  and  fifty  heada  Most  writ- 
era  mention  the  third  Uranid  under  the  name 
of  Briareus  instead  of  ^gmon,  which  is  explain- 
ed by  Homer  (//..  i.,  408),  who  mjs  that  men 
called  him  ifigson,  but  the  gods  Briareus.  Ac 
cording  to  the  most  ancient  tradition.  JSgwon 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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tad  hb  Vrotfaere  eanquerod  tlie  Titans  whcD 
tbej  made  war  upon  toe  gods,  and  secured  the 
TietorT  to  Jupiter  (Zeua),  who  thrust  the  Titans 
mto  'AularuB^  and  placed  ^g»on  and  bis  broth- 
ers to  guard  them.  Other  legends  represent 
.£gfBOQ  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked  Olym- 
pus ;  and  manj  writers  represent  him  as  a  ma- 
rine god  living  in  the  j£gean  Sea.  .^ason  and 
his  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
ti^f»  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature, 
ucb  as  earthquakes,  volcanio  eruptions,  and  the 
like. 

J^OJBJU  Mare  (rd  Alyatov  Tr^Aa/of,  6  Myaioc 

a-osrrof)^   the    part  of   the  Mediterranean  now 

railed  the  Archipelago.    It  was  bounded  on  the 

north  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  west 

by  Greece,  and  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor.    It 

contains  in  its   southern  part  two  groups  of 

islands,  the    Cyclades,  which  were    separated 

from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus  l^ 

the  Myrtoiio  Sea,  and  the  Sporades,  lying  on 

the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.    The  part  of  the 

JBgcan  which  washed  the  Sporades  was  called 

the  Icarian  Sea,  from  the  Island  learia,  one  of 

the  Sporades.    The  origin  of  the  name  of  ./Egse- 

an  is  uncertain;  some  derive  it  from  iEgOBus, 

the  king  of  Athens  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 

others  m>m  JEgsBO,  a  queen  of  the  Amasons, 

vho  perished  £ere:  others  from  JEgsd  in  Eu- 

bitt;  and  others  from  alyi^f  a  squall,  on  account 

sf  its  storms. 

MoMm  {AlyaiocX     Vid.  Mq^  Ko.  8. 

iEGlLioa  {Alydicto^t  rd  klyuXeov  opof :  now 

Skarmanffa)^  a  mountain  in  Attica,  opposite  Sal- 

tmi^  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his 


fieet,  B.C.  480.--[2.  (rd  Aiya/iw,  now  J/o/i), 

t  mountain   of   M< 

phssium.] 


t  mountain   of   Meseenia,  extending   to  Cory- 


.£oAT£B,  the  goat  islands,  were  tliree  islands 
off  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum 
and  Lilybasara,  near  which  the  Romans  gained 
a  Daraf  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and 
thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end, 
6.C,  241.  The  islands  were  iEgOsa  {Alyovaaa) 
or  Caprftria  ^now  Favignanay,  Phorbantia  (now 
Lnanzo),  ana  Hiera  (now  Maretimo). 

iEoialA  or  EoialA,  one  of  the  Camen»  in 
Boman  mythology,  from  whom  Numa  received 
lus  iostmctions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
vhidi  he  introduced.  Tne  grove  in  whidi  the 
Inog  had  his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and 
io  which  a  weU  gushed  forth  from  a  dark  re- 
(««,  was  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Cameme. 
The  Roman  legends  point  out  two  distinct 
places  sacred  to  iEgeria,  one  near  Aricla,  and 
the  other  near  Rome,  at  the  Porta  Capena,  in 
the  valley  now  called  Caparella.  .^fferia  was 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as  the 
gwer  of  life,  wnence  she  was  invoked  by  preg- 
QBut  women.  [Niebuhr  places  the  grove  of 
Egeria  below  8.  Balhina,  near  the  baths  of  Car- 
ittUa.  Wagner,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  sub- 
jectk  is  in  favor  of  the  valley  of  Caffardla^  some 
WW  miles  from  the  present  gate  of  S.  Sebastian.] 

^ZSXA.       Vid.  SSOESXI 

jEgestds.     Vid.  Acestes. 

^Ein  (Aiyftf).  1.  Son  of  Pandion  and  king 
o(  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
^▼ca,  but  he  afterward  begot  Thbseds  by 
^hra  at  Trcesea  When  Theseus  had  erown 
^5  V)  maQb»d.  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated 


the  fifty  sons  oi  his  uncle  PalliiSt  wb;>  had  uiwM 
war  upon  iEgeus,  and  had  depo^d  Liin.  i£g> 
eus  was  now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to 
Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had 
to  pay  to  Minos,  he  promised  his  father  that  on 
his  return  he  would  hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal 
of  his  safety.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  At* 
tica  he  forgot  his  promise,  aud  his  father,  per 
ceiving  the  black  sail,  thought  that  his  son  had 
perished,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  which, 
according  to  some  traditions,  received  from  this 
event  the  name  of  the  i£gean.  ^geus  was  on« 
of  the  eponymous  heroes  of  Attica ;  and  one  of 
the  Attic  tribes  (i£geis)  derived  its  name  from 
him. — 2.  The  eponymous  hero  of  the  phyle 
called  the  iEgioie  at  Sparta,  son  of  (Eolyoua, 
and  grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  col 
ony  in  Thera.  All  the  iEgei'ds  were  believed 
to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at 
Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest 

iEoIiB  {Alyeiai,  AlyaZai),  a  small  town  in  La- 
conia,  not  far  from  Gythium,  the  Auglo)  of  Ho 
raer  (7/,  ii.,  688). 

-^liLE  or  ^giXlka  {Alyid?,ijj  AlyidXeta), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphithea,  or  of 
ifigialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  ia 
caUed  Adrastine.  She  was  married  to  Diome- 
des,  who,  on  his  return  from  Tiw,  found  her 
living  in  adultery  with  Cometes.  The  hero  at- 
tributed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  whom  he  had  wounded  in  the  war 
against  Troy :  when  Mgitile  threatened  his  life, 
he  fled  into  Italy. 

^GIALEA,  MqiXlOB.       Vid.  AcUillA  :  SiCTON. 

^oIXleus  {Alyia}.evc).  1.  Son  of  Admstuf« 
the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  Vid.  Adrastctb. — 2.  Sob 
of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia,  fram  whom 
the  part  of  Peloponnesus  afterward  called  Acha* 
ia  [was  fabled  to  have]  derived  its  name  uEgia* 
lea :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Sicyon. — 3.  Son  of  iEetes,  and  brother  of  Medea, 
commonly  called  Absyrtus. 

iEolDES  (AlyeidTfc),  t&  patronymic  from  JRg- 
eus,  especially  his  son  Theseus. 

iEoiLA  {rd  AlyiXa\  a  town  of  Lacciiin,  with 
a  temple  of  Ceres  (Etemeter). 

iEoiLf A  {Alyi?ia :  AlyiXievr),  1.  A  demus 
of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  cele- 
brated for  its  figs. — 2.  (Now  GerigoUo\  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Cythera. — 8*[iEgilia  (Aiyi- 
TitLOt  Hdt).^  An  island  west  of  Eubcea  and  op- 
posite Attica. 

Mahilvf^  {Alyifuoc\  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly. 
Involved  in  a  war  with  the  Lapithffi,  he  called 
Hercules  to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him 
the  third  part  of  his  territory  if  he  delivered 
him  from  his  enemies^  The  Lapith»  wei*e  con- 
quered. Hercules  did  not  take  the  territory  fitr 
himself,  but  left  it  to  the  king,  who  was  to  pre- 
serve it  for  the  sons  of  Hereulea  ^gimiiu 
had  two  sons,  Dymas  and  Pamphylui,  who  mi 
grated  to  Peloponnesus,  and  were  rtgardcd  as 
the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of  the  Doric  race 
(Dymanes  and  Pamphylians),  vhile  the  third 
branch  derived  its  name  fh)m  Hyllus  (Hylle- 
ans,)  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  adept* 
ed  by  iEguiius.  Inhere  existed  in  antiquity  an 
epic  poem  called  jEmmiut,  which  dcscribed|t}i« 


iSSGlMUKUS. 


W^r  of  i£gif  iiu6  imd  Hercules  i^iunst  the  Isr 


and  probably  the  Ar»  of  Viiv^  u£n^  l,  108; 
DOW  Zowxmour  or  Zembra),  a  lofty  laland,  aiu> 
rouiidcd  by  clifis,  off  the  Afrifiao  ooaat,  at  the 
inouth  of  the  Guli  of  Carthage. 

^<{yA  (Alyiva :  KlyivnTiK :  now  Eghina),  a 
rooky  idland  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronio  GuU 
about  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumfereooe.  It 
was  originally  called  (Ecooe  or  (Eoonia,  aod  is 
laid  to  haye  obtained  the  name  of  i^ina  from 
figina,  the  daughter  of  the  river^oa  Asopua, 
vho  was  carried  to  the  island  by  Jupiter  (ZeusX 
tnd  there  bore  him  a  son,  .£aeua  As  the  island 
had  then  no  inhabitants,  Jupiter  f  Zeus)  changed 
the  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over  whom 
iSaeus  ruled.  Vid.  Maoob,  It  was  first  oolo- 
nized  by  Achsans,  and  afterward  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus,  whence  the  Doric  <ualect  and 
customs  preyniled  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first 
closely  connected  with  Epidaurua,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Argiye  Phidon,  who  is  said  to  haye 
tstablished  a  suyer  mint  in  the  island.  It  early 
became  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
^d  its  sifyer  coinage  was  the  standard  in  most 
of  the  Dorian  states.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
iEffina  became  independent,  and  for  a  century 
betore  the  Persian  war  was  a  prosperous  and 
powerful  state.  The  ^ginetans  fought  with 
thirty  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  the 
battle  of  SaUmis,  B.C.  480,  and  are  allowed  to 
oaye  distinguished  themselyes  aboye  idl  the 
>ther  Greeks  by  their  brayery.  After  this  time 
ts  power  dedined.  In  B.O.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants,  and  though  a  portion  of  tnem  were 
restored  by  Lysander  in  KO.  404^  the  island 
neyor  recoyered  its  former  prosperity.  In  the 
northwest  of  the  island  there  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  contained  the  iESaoSum  or 
temple  of  iEacus,  and  on  a  hill  in  the  northeast 
of  tne  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  Panhellenius,  said  to  haye  been  built 
by  uEacus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant 
llie  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tympana  of 
the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discoyered  in 
181  It  and  are  now  pi^eseryed  at  Munich.  In 
the  half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war,  and 
for  a  few  years  afterward,  JSgina  was  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  art :  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  iEginetan  sdiool  were  Callom,  ANAXAOoaAS, 
Gladcias,  Sdion,  and  Onatab. 

[JSoxNA  (Aiytva),  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  JSacus»  q.  v.  and  foregoing  article.] 

jfianifiTA  Paulus.     Vid.  Paulub  Mqikwa. 

JSomIjju  {Aiytviov:  Alyivuvt:  now  8tagus\ 
a  town  of  the  Tymph»i  in  Tbessaly,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Athamania. 

J&Qi6omoB  (Alyioxoc\  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  because  he  bore  the  SBgis. 

J&QirAV  (Alyiirav),  that  is,  Goat- Pan,  was, 
according  to  some,  a  being  distinct  from  Pan, 
while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Paa 
nis  story  appears  to  be  of  late  origin.     Vid  Pan. 

JEoiFLxscrcs  Momb  (rd  Alytir^KTOv  6poc), 
a  mouutain  in  Megaria 

iEoIaA  {AXyetpa:  AlyetfiuTtfc),  formerly  Hy- 
iieresia  (Tn-e/M/ata),  a  town  in  Aohaia  on  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  sea-port  about  twelve  atadia  from 
the  town.     Vid  Mqm,  No.  I 
16 


ifiGOSTHENA. 

[iEaians  {Alyeipoc),  a  yillage  iu  tl:*'  iaUnd  of 
Lesbos,  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  be  thk 
town  of  iEolis  alluded  to  by  Hei'odotus  undef 
the  name  .^giruasa,  but  Herodotus  saye  expli- 
citly that  the  towns  there  mentioned  were  on  Um 
main  land.] 

jfioi&CaaA  (AlyipSeacOy  AiytpnUaaa),  one  of 
the  cities  of  .^ohs  in  Asia  Minor. 

iEoiaTHm  (Alyia0oc\  son  of  Thvestes,  larho 
unwittingly  be^t  him  by  his  owo  daughter  Pe- 
lopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  ho  was  ex- 
posed, but  was  sayed  by  shepherds,  aud  sucklea 
oy  a  goat  (al^  whence  his  name.  His  uncle 
Atreus  brouffht  him  up  as  his  soa  When  Pe- 
lopia  lay  wiui  her  fitther,  she  took  flrom  him  his 
sword,  which  she  afterward  gave  to  .^^sthus. 
This  sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the 
crime  of  Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put 
an  end  to  ner  own  life,  ^figisthus  murdered 
Atreus,  because  he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his 
fiitber  Tbyestea,  and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon 
the  throne,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Atreus.  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of 
these  tragic  events ;  and  we  learn  from  blm 
only  that  iEgisthus  succeeded  his  lather  Thj- 
estes  in  a  part  of  his  dominions.  According  to 
Homer,  JS^sthus  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnork. 
the  son  of  Atreus,  JSgisthus  seducca  his  wife 
Clytemuestra.  .^^thus  murdered  Agamem- 
non on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  seven 
years  over  Mycenae.  In  the  eighSi,  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  avenged  the  death  of 
his   father  by  putting  the  adulterer  to  deatL 

Vid  AoAXXMNOy,  OLrnCMNKSTHA,  OaiSTSa 

iEoiTHALLUS  {AlyiOaXh)c :  now  0,  di  S.  Teo 
doro\  a  promontory  in  Sicily,  between  lily 
bseum  and  Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  towi 
iEgithoUum. 

iEolTiuif  {Myiriov :  near  Vamakowi,  Leake) 
a  town  in  ^toha,  on  the  borders  of  Locris. 

^oIuM  (AZytov:  Aiyitv^i  now  Vostitza),  a 
town  of  Achaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  de- 
struction of  Helice.  The  meetings  of  tht 
Achaean  League  were  held  at  JSgium  m  a  grove 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  called  Homarium. 

iE0LE(AlyA7),  that  Vd.  "  BriKhtness"  or  "  Splen 
dor,"  is  the  name  of  at-. /end  mythological  fa 
males,  such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Neera,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads.-^ 
2.  A  sister  of  Pbagthon. — 3.  One  of  the  Hesper 
ides. — i.  A  nymph  beloyed  by  Theseus,  foi 
whom  he  forsook  Ariadne. — 5.  One  of  the  daugh 
ters  of  JSsculapius. 

MojAieb  (AiyAi7r9f),  that  is,  the  radiant  god 
a  surname  of  Apollo, 

.^oddBua  (Ai/dccpuf),  a  surname  of  Paa 
descriptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a 
goatt  out  more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of 
Sie  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Uapricornut. 

iEooa-PdTljiOB  (Al/df  irorcmdc  [jiiore  usuall) 
in  good  authors,  Alydg  noTOfioi ;  in  Latin  writers 
.j£lffOS  Flvmen :  Alyoc  iroro/ur^s  |),  the  **  goalf 
river,**  a  small  river,  with  a  foTtn  of  the  sami 
name  on  it^  [now  probably  Oal€Ua]^  Jn  the  Thra 
dan  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the  Hellesponi 
Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  Lysandei 
B.C.  406. 

i£oo8TBiiCA  (AlySadeva  :  AlyoaOeveuf  :  Alyo 
ff^evtrw),  a  town  in  M^^ris,  on  the  borders  o^ 
Bceotia,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Melampi^ 
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.Aeus  mud  Rascoxin,  tvo  chi«£B  of  the  Allo- 
«og«a,  who  had  flerred  Oewr  with  fidelity  in 
Oie  Gallic  war,  deserted  to  Pompey  io  Greece 
(aC.  48). 
^fioCftA.  Vid.  JEGK-m. 
^Bqtfsos  or  JEo?8U8,  a  town  of  McBsia  on 
die  Danube. 

[.^GTFTioB  {Aiyv7rrttK\  ao  Ith&ean  hero,  of 
Boole  desoeot  and  much  experience,  who  open- 
ed the  firat  auembly  of  the  people  called  after 
he  departure  of  Ulyaees  for  TroyJ 

JSgtftib  {AlywcTo^X  a  son  of  Selus  and  An- 

dihwe  or  Aehiroe,  ana  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 

Belua  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 

JSgyptoa,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  country  of 

the  Melampodes,  which  he  called  Egypty  after 

his  own  name.     Msj^Xmb  by  his  several  wives 

had  fifty  sooa,  and  his   brother  Dauaus  fifty 

daoghtera    Danans  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons 

of  lus  brother,  and  fled  with  his  daughters  to 

Aigos  in  Peloponnesua.    Thither  he  was  fol- 

loved  by  the  sons  of  jfSgyptos,  who  demanded 

MS  daughters   for   their  wives,  and   promised 

■ilhfiil  allianoe.     Danans  complied  with  their 

request,  and  distributed  his  daughters  among 

them,  but  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  ftasger, 

with  whkdi  they  were  to  kill  their  husband  in 

Ihe  bridal  nigbc^    All  the  sons  of  i&gyptus  were 

\hiB  murdered,  with  the  exception  of^  Lynoeus, 

who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra.    The  Danaidb 

honed  the  heads  of  their  murdered  husbands  in 

heraa,  and  their  bodies  outside  the  town,  and 

were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime  by  Mi- 

■enra  (Athena)  and  Mercury  (Hermes)  at  the 

•ommand  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 

^EoTPTQS  (ii  Alyvm-o^ :  Alyvimo^f  .£gyptius : 
•ov  £ffypl\  a  country  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ser  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Med- 
iterraoean.  on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Pe- 
tma,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia, 
tie  division  between  the  two  countries  being  at 
the  First  or  Little  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  close  to 
Sjcoe  (now  Aasowm :  hit  24^  8'),  and  on  the 
vest  by  the  Great  Lybian  Desert  Thia  is  the 
ateot  nsoally  assigned  to  the  country;  bat  it 
would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
Ibd  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  wliich  lies  be- 
low ths  First  Cataract 

1.  Pkyncal  I>eteription  of  Egypt4 — ^The  River 
ITik,  tbwing  firom  south  to  north  through  a  nar- 
row nlley,  encounters,  in  kt  24^  8',  a  natural 
livner,  composed  of  two  islands  (PhilsB  and  Ele- 
phs&tiae),  and  between  them  a  bed  of  sonken 
roeb,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fiill  in  a  series 
of  catanets,  or  rather  rapids,  {rd,  Karddovna,  6 
w>P^  KaralifidKniCy  Catarrhaotes  Minor,  com- 
pve  CATAaEHACTEs),  whjch  have  always  been 
f^Rvded  as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  na- 
Vve  to  Egypt    The  river  flows  due  north  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other 
«  to  leave  scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  far 
isSilaiUs  (now  Jebel  8eUeUh\  about  forty  miles 
Wow  Sjene,  where  the  vaUey  is  enlarged  by 
^  western  range  of  hills  retiring  from  the 
^«r.  Thus  the  Kile  flows  for  about  five  hun- 
dred mileB,  through  a  valley  whose  average 
vesdth  is  about  seven  miles,   between  hms 
wUdi  in  one  place  (west  of  Thebes)  attain  the 
^(%^  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  fe«t  above  the 
MSfWaptibt  some  few  miles  below  Mem^ik^a, 
*^  tfas  western  range  'if  InUs  nins  to  the 


northwest,  and  the  eastern  range  strikes  off  li 
the  east^  and  the  river  divides  into  branches 
(seven  in  ancient  time,  but  now  only  two),  which 
flow  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  calleu,  f^m  its 
shape,  the  DeltHy  into  the  Mediterranean,  xv 
this  valley  and  Delta  must  be  added  the  coun 
try  round  the  great  natural  lake  Moeris  foow 
Birket-tl'Keroun^  called  Komos  Arsinoites  (dc  w 
Fai»um\  lyinff  northwest  of  Herncleopolis,  an 
connected  with  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  break 
iq  the  western  range  of  htlls.  The  whole  dis 
trict  thus  described  is  periodically  laid  under 
water  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  from  April 
to  October.  The  river,  m  subsiding,  leaves  be 
hind  a  rich  deposit  of  fine  mud,  which  forms 
the  soil  of  Egypt  All  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
inundation  is  rock  or  sand.  Hence  Egypt  was 
called  the  "  Gifli  of  the  Nile.**  The  extent  of  the 
cultivable  land  of  Egypt  »  in  the  Delta  about 
4600  square  miles,  in  the  valley  about  2265,  b 
Faioum  about  840,  and  in  all  about  7096  square 
miles.  The  outlyine  portions  of  ancieut  Egypt 
consisted  of  three  cultivable  valleys  (called  Oa- 
ses), in  tlie  midst  of  the  Western  or  Libyan 
Desert  a  valley  in  the  western  range  of  hills  on 
the  west  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriotes 
from  the  Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains,  some 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  mountain  passes  between  it  and  the  NUe, 
and  a  strip  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
tending east  as  fiEU-  as  Bhinooolura  (now  EU 
Arith),  and  west  as  far  (according  to  some  of 
the  ancients)  as  the  Oatabathmus  Magnus  (lon^. 
about  26*'  10'  E.).  The  only  river  of  Egy]>t  is 
the  Nile.  Vid,  Nilus.  A  great  artificial  canal 
(the  Bahr-YusMu/y  i.  e^  Joseph's  Canal)  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  firom  Diospolis  Parva,  in  the  Thebais,  to 
a  point  on  the  west  mouth  of  the  river  about 
half  way  between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Man}* 
smaller  canals  were  cut  to  r<^ulate  the  irriga 
tion  of  the  country.  A  caiud  from  the  eastert 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  commenced  under  the  native  kings,  and 
finished  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  Thero 
were  several  lakes  in  the  country,  respectmg 
which  vid,  Mixais,  MAaxons,  Buros,  Tamie. 
SuBONis,  and  Laoto  Amarl 

2.  Ancient  History, — At  the  earliest  period  tc 
which  civil  histoir  reaches  back,  Egypt  wu 
inhabited  by  a  highly  civilixed  agricultural  peo 
pie,  under  a  settled  monarchical  government, 
divided  into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was 
composed  of  the  priests,  who  were  the  minis 
ters  of  a  religion  based  on  a  pantbeistio  worship 
of  nature,  and  having  for  its  sacred  symbols  not 
only  images,  but  also  living  animals  and  even 
plants.  The  prieets  were  tdso  in  possession  of 
all  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  employments  based  upon  such  knowl 
edge.  The  other  castes  were,  second,  the  bc2 
diers;  third,  the  husbandmen;  fourth,  the  art 
ificera  and  tradesmen ;  and  last  held  in  greal 
contempt  the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  i^oultor 
ers,  fishermen,  and  servants.  The  E^ptiam 
possessed  a  written  language,  which  appears  tc 
have  had  affinities  with  both  the  g^reat  fiunilies 
of  Language,  Uie  Semitic  and  the  Indo-Euro 
pean;  ana  the  priestly  caste  had,  moreover 
the  exclusive  knowlege  of  a  sacred  system  of 
writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known  bj  ^ 
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Ui«  Dame  of  Hieroglyphic*,  in  oontradistinetico 
to  which  th«  common  characters  are  called  Bn- 
ekarial  (le^  of  the  country).  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  proccBses  of  manubcture 
which  arc  eeaential  to  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity :  they  had  made  great  advances  in  the 
fine  arts,  especially  architecture  and  sculpture 
(ior  in  paintine  their  progress  was  impeded  by  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  perspective) ;  they  were 
deterred  from  oommeroial  enterprise  by  the  poli- 
cy of  the  priests,  but  they  obtained  foreign  pro- 
(tiictions  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  through  the 
Phcanicians,  and  at  a  later  period  they  engaged 
m  maritime  expeditions ;  in  science  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  as  some  have 
thought)  but  their  religion  led  them  to  cultivate 
astronomy  and  its  application  to  chronology,  and 
the  nature  of  their  country  made  a  knowledge 
of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  mdispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architect- 
ure is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remark- 
able people  and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  Asiatic  source  as  the 
early  civilization  of  Assyria  and  India.  The 
ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  periods :  (1.)  From  the  earliest  times 
to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses ;  during  which  it 
was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.  The  last  of  them,  Tsammen- 
itus,  was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses 
in  R.C.  526,  when  Egypt  became  a  provmoe  of 
the  Persian  empire.  During  this  period  Egypt 
waa  but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Ho- 
loerio  poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  country  aud  its  river  Twhich  is  also 
ealled  AlyvTrrc^f  Od^  xiv.,  25),  ana  refer  to  the 
wealth  ana  splendor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hund- 
red Gates."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
leained  men  among  the  Greeks  began  to  travel 
U>  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  studying  its  institu- 
tions ;  among  others,  it  was  visited  by  Pythag- 
oras, Thales,  and  Solon  (2.)  From  the  Persian 
oonquest  in  B.C.  626,  to  the  transference  of  their 
dommion  to  the  Macedonians  in  B.C.  382.  This 
period  was  one  of  almost  constant  struggles  be- 
tween the  f^yptians  aud  their  conquerors,  until 
B.O.  840,  when  Nectanebo  II.,  the  last  native 
ruler  of  E^pt»  was  defeated  by  Darius  Ochus. 
[t  was  dunng  this  period  that  the  Greeks  acquir- 
ed a  considerable  knowledge  of  £^ypt  In  the 
wars,  between  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  two  leading 
states  of  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  different 
times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  Per- 
sia ;.  and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  visited  bv  Greek  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, such  as  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  An- 
azagoras,  Plato,  and  others^  who  brought  back 
to  Greece  the  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
they  acquired  from  the  priests  and  through  per- 
sonal observation.  (8.)  The  dynasty  of  Mace- 
donian kings,  from  the  accession  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  in  B.C.  828,  down  to  B.C.  80, 
when  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  When  Alexander  invaded  Egypt  in  B. 
C.  SS2*  the  country  submitted  to  hira  without  a 
struggle ;  and  while  he  left  it  behind  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  conferred  upon 
it  the  greatest  benefit  that  was  in  his  power,  by 
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giving  orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandres.    Xb 
the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  aflt«r 
his  death  in  B.G.  828,  Egypt  fell  to  the  ebikr^ 
of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Emg  in  B.C.  806,  and  founded  the  dynas- 
ty of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the  country 
greatly  flourished,  and  became  the  chief  sent  ot 
Greek  learning.    But  soon  came  the  period  ot 
decline.    Wars  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  diasexi> 
sions  of  the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  state 
till  in  B.C.  81  the  Romans  were  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  the  disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in 
B.O.  65  tiie  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  came  to 
be  entirely  dependent  on  Roman  protection,  and 
at  last,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  RC.  SOL 
(4.)  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  down  to  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  688.    As  a  Roman 
province,  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
mg  portions  of  the  empire.    The  fertility  of  ile 
soil,  and  its  positiun  between  Europe  and  Ara- 
bia and  India,  together  with  the  possession  of 
such  a  port  as  Alexandrea,  gave  it  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealtli,  agricul- 
ture   and    commerce.    Learning    continued    to 
flourish  at  Alexandrea,  and  the  patriai'chs  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  that  city  became  so  powers 
ful  as  to  contend  for  supremacy  with  those  of 
Antioch,  Constantinople,    and    Rome,  while  a 
succession    of   teachei-s,    such    as    Origen    and 
Clement  of  Alexandrea,   conferred  real  lustre 
on  the    ecclesiastical    annals  of   the    eoimtry. 
When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  inroad  upoo 
the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical  position 
of  Egypt  natuiidly  caused  it  to  fall  an  imme- 
diate victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
vited.   It  was  conquered  by  Amrou,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Calif  Omar,  in  A.D.  688. 

8.  Political  Geography. — From  the  earliest 
times  the  country  was  divided  into  (1.)  The 
Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt  (rd  AcXro,  v  kotu  x^P^ 
now  El-Bafiari,  El-Kebit) ;  (2.)  The  Heptanomisi 
or  Middle  Egypt  CEwravofiig,^  fisra^  ;(cSpa,  now 
Mesr  Afoitani) ;  (8.)  The  Thebais,  or  Unper  Egypt, 
(Qijtalc,  h  ^vo  x^P^^  now  Said) :  and  it  was  foi^ 
ther  subdivided  into  thirty-six  nomes  or  govern- 
ments. [Under  the  Ptolemies  the  number  of 
nomes  became  enlarged,  partly  by  reason  of  tho 
new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quar- 
ter of  Egypt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated, 
partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or  Lesser 
Oasis  to  Egypt,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  altera- 
tions which  an  active  commerce  had  produced 
along  the  borders  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  A 
change  also  took  place  about  this  same  period 
in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  Egypt,  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to 
the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  had  its  extent  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  neighbor 
ing  nomea  In  like  manner.  Upper  Esypt,  or 
the  Thebais,  received  a  portion  of  what  Imd 
formerly  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Mid' 
die  Egypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven  noroei 
remuned  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  tlio 
country,  which,  therefore,  received  the  nami 
of  Heptanomin,  The  number  of  nomes  became 
still  further  increased,  at  a  subsequent  pcrioti 
by  various  subdivisions  of-4hc  oldeu  ones    Al 
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«  still  later  period  w«  hear  litUe  more  of  the 
aomea  A  new  diTuion  of  the  oountry  took 
pUee  under  the  Eastern  empire.  An  iinpeiial 
prefect  ezereised  sway  not  only  over  E^ypt^ 
but  also  OTcr  libya  as  far  as  Cyrene,  while  a 
Comet  MiiiiariM  bad  charge  of  the  forces.  From 
this  time  the  whola  of  luddle  Egypt,  preyions- 
ly  named  MepiaiuntU,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia, 
x  honor  of  Areadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius. 
A  new  prorinoe  had  also  arisen,  a  eonsiderable 
tiaie  bewre  this^  ealled  Auffuttamniea,  from  its 
lyng  ehieily  along  tiae  Nile.  It  eomprised  the 
esatem  ludf  of  the  Delta,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  Arabia,  aa  far  as  the  Arabian  Qulf,  and 
slso  the  dties  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  iroQtiera  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was  Pelu- 
siuBL]    Respecting  the  Osses,  vid.  Oasis. 

Msn  (Aiyw?,  Alyvrtfc*  Alyvev^:  near  Ohior- 
gitza),  a  town  of  Laoonia  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 


J&sJjuk.  {AlXaifa :  AiXovcr^f :  now  Akaba\  a 
town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near 
the  Sakr^'Akaba,  which  was  called  by  the 
Qreeks  .^ianMtes,  from  the  name  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  Elath  of  the  Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea- 
ports of  which  Solomon  possessed  himself,  to 
cairf  on  trade  with  Ophir  and  the  remote  East 

axIa  Ob3C8»  plebeian,  the  members  of  which 
ore  given  under  their  surnames,  Oallub,  Lamia, 
Paqs,  Sbjahgb,  Stilo,  Toasaa 

.£i1a,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  niter  its 
rK'oration  by  tiie  Roman  emperor  u£lius  Ha- 


r^iiA,  a  name  of  females  of  the  i£lia  gens. 
1  wiie  of  SuUa.— 2.  Pietlna,  of  the  family  of 
Ike  Tab«ro3,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
fibe  wss  repudiated  by  him  in  order  to  mske 
vay  for  Messalina.] 

.AUlBva,  Claudicb,  Was  bom  at  Prseneste 
is  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.    Though 
an  Italiui,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as 
a  Dative  Athenian.    He  never  married,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  sixty.    Two  of  his  works  have 
mne  down  to  us:  one  a  collection  of  miscel- 
hacona  history  (Ho  KtXri    .  aropia\  in  fourteen 
\Mta,  commonly  called    Varia  Uistoria;  and 
tiie  other  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
(Ilepj  Zuuv  16i6tjitoc\  in  seventeen  books,  Oom- 
mooly  ealled  I>e  Animaliwn  Natures    The  for- 
mer work  contaius  short  narrations  and  anec- 
doUa^  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac^ 
idttted  fr<Hn  various  authors,  generally  with- 
<nit  their  names  heing  given,  and  on  a  great 
nriety  of  subjects.    Tlie  latter  work  is  of  the 
lame  kiDd,  senappy  and  gossipping.    It  is  part- 
It  eoUeeted  from  older  writers,  and  partly  the 
KBdt  of  his  own  observations  both  in  Italy  and 
(^braad.    There  are  also  attributed  to  him  twen- 
tj  jctters  on  husbandry  {'AypotKucal  *EirurroXai), 
vritteo  in  a  rhetorical  style  and  of  no  valu& — 
SAtUmt :  Of  the  Varia  Hitteriay  by  Perixooius, 
I^ydeo,  1701 ;  by  Oronovius^    Leyden,   1781 ; 
MM  by  Kiihn,  Leipsio,  1780.    Of  the  Be  Ani- 
■oftam  Natura,  by  Oronovius,  London,  1744; 
bf  J.  Sdmeider,  Leipsic,  1784;  and  by  Fr.  Ja- 
^  Jena,  1882.    Of   the  Letters,  by   Aldus 
Kanatiusi  in  tiie  Colleetio  JSpietolarum  Gfceea- 
»K.  Venice,  1499. 4to. 

[AoAxruB,  LootCB,  one  of  the  thirty  tyiants 
uner  the  Roman  empire,  about  267  A.D^  who 


assumed  the  imperial  purple  iu  Oaul,  but  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers.] 

wfiuANUS  MiociuB,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  ia  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the 
oldest  of  his  tutors. 

MuLvm  TAorifcm,  a  Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (Uept  Irparnyucuv  Tu^€uv 
*EXX^iKuv)t  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Hadriaa 
He  also  gives  a  brief  aooount  of  the  constitu 
tion  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time. — Editions . 
By  FranciBcns  Robortellus,  Venice,  1662 ;  and 
by  Elsevir,  Leyden,  1618. 

AJEULo,  one  of  the  Harpies.     Vid.  Habptml 

AsLL^FUB  ('Ae^AoTTOvf),  a  surname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  ^e  is  described 
as  swift-footed  as  a  storm-wind 

^iciUA.  1.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  ^Emil 
ius  Panlus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannse,  was 
the  wife  of  Scipio  Afrioanus  I.  and  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracdil — 2.  .^Emilia  Lepida.  Vid  Lkpida. — 
8.  A  Vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  B.C.  114  for 
having  violated  her  vows  upon  several  occa- 
sions. 

.^mIlIa  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 
cian gentes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descoud- 
ed  in>m  Mamerous,  who  received  the  name  of 
^milius  on  account  of  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  language  (di*  alftvXlav  ^yav).  Thfs  Mamer- 
ous is  represented  by  some  as  the  son  of  Py 
.thagoras,  and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Numa 
The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  gene 
are  given  under  their  surnames,  Babbula  LK^ 
IDU8,  MAMKaous  or  MAMEaciNVB,  Papus,  Pac* 
LUB,  Rsoiuus,  SoAuans. 

MiAiAK  Via,  made  by  M.  iBn/ilius  liepidos, 
COS.  B.C.  187,  continued  the  Via  Flammia  from 
Ariminum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  through  Bononia,  MuUna,  Parma,  Placen- 
tia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It 
was  subsequently  continued  as  far  as  Aquileia. 

JBicnjlNrSb  1.  The  son  of  L.  ^mihus  Pau 
Ius  Macedomcus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanns, 
ana  was  thus  called  P.  Oomelius  Scipio  i£mil- 
ianus  Africanua  Vtd  SoiPio. — 2.  The  govern- 
or of  Pannonia  and  MoBsia  in  the  reign  of  Gal* 
Ius,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in 
A.D.  263,  but  was  slain  by  them  after  reigning 
a  few  months. — 8.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(A.D.  269>268)»  assumed  the  purple  in  Egypt, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by  order 
of  Gallienus. 

iGlCIUUB  PBOBU&      Vid,  Nxpos,  CoaMiLiu& 

[JRnhjiJE.  Insuljl     Vid  Hamodjl] 

^MdNA  or  EmOna  (now  Laibach\  a  fortified 
town  in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman 
colony,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauta 

JEMkBAK,  also  called  PiraftoOsA  and  IkXrIxk 
(now  Jtchia)y  a  volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, under  which  the  Roman  poets  represent- 
ed TVphoeus  as  lying. 

MniA  {^Alveia:  Aivetfvf,  Alveidnjg),  a  town 
in  Chalcidioe,  on  the  Thermaic  Gult — [2.  J&stA 
Vetdb,  a  city  near  the  Achelous,  in  Acamania, 
in  Strabo's  time  destroyed:  further  south  was 
jffnia  Nova,  now  in  ruins,  near  Palceo  Catouna,'] 

iEKsIoBS  {KlvnudtK)t  a  patronymic  from 
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£ueaB»  g'lf im  (o  hia  bod  Ascaoiat  or  lulu^  sukI 
to  those  who  were  belieTed  to  be  deeoeiided 
from  him,  such  a§  AagintuS)  aod  the  Romiuw 
in  general 

^NfiAS  (Mveiac).  1.  Bbmerie  Sioiy.  JE^Ui 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus  (AphroditeX 
and  bom  on  Mount  IdiL  On  his  iifither's  side 
be  was  a  greatgrandaon  of  Troe,  and  thus  near- 
ly rekted  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Friam 
lumsslf  was  a  grandson  of  Tro&  lie  was  edu- 
eated  from  his  infimev  at  Dardanus»  in  the  house 
of  Alcathous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first 
he  took  no  jaii  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  AcniUes  attacked  liim  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  drore  away  his  floeks,  that  he  led  his  Dar- 
danians  against  the  Greeks.  Henceforth  be 
and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Tro- 
jans asainst  the  Oreeks,  and  i&neas  appears 
beloTed  by  gods  and  mea  On  more  than  one 
ocoasion  be  is  saved  in  battle  by  the  gods: 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  o£f  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
when  be  was  on  the  point  of  peiishing  br  the 
bands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  emigration  of  JBneas  after  the  eapture 
of  Troy,  but^  on  the  contrary,  he  eyidently  con- 
ceives .^eas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning 
at  Troy  after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
l^riam. — Later  Stories,  The  later  stories  pre- 
vent the  greatest  variations  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  JElneas  at  the  capture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  ac- 
counts, however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had 
fallen,  be  withdrew  to  Mount  Ida  with  his  friends 
and  Uie  images  of  the  gods,  e;*pecially  that  of 
Pallas  (the  Palladium);  tjv\  that  from  thence 
he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in 
Latium  in  Italy,  where  be  became  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Romans.  A  description  of  the  wan- 
derings of  j£neas  before  he  reached  Latium, 
and  of  the  various  towns  aod  temples  he  was 
believed  to  have  founded  during  bis  wander- 
ings, is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(L,  60,  Acl),  whose  account  is,  on  the  whole,  tlie 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  bis  .^neid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellish- 
ments and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as 
bis  landing  at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido, 
are  irreconcilable  with  mythical  chronology. 
From  Pallene,  where  i£ueas  staved  the  winter 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  sailed  with  bis  com- 

E'ons  to  DeloSk  Cythera,  Boia  in  Laoonia, 
rnthus,  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia,  and  to 
ona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan  Helenus. 
From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian  Sea  to 
Italy,  where  be  landed  at  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and  i£Jgestus  ( Aces- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  ^£gesta. 
From  Sicily  be  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in 
the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the  Island  of 
Leuoasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end 
of  his  waMenngs,  and  he  and  bis  Trojans  ac- 
cordingly settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where 
they  bad  landed  was  called  Trov.  Latinus, 
king  of  the  Aborigines,  prepared  for  war,  but 
afterward  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  stran- 
gers, gave  up  to  them  part  of  bis  dominions,  and 
with  their  assiitance  conquered  the  Rutulians. 
Accas  Icunded  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called 
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after  La vinia,  the  daughter  of  laitii^vm,  wli«>ni  b« 
married.    A  new  war  then  followed   betweer. 
Latinus  and  Tumus,  in  which  both  ehieft  fell 
whereupon  iEoeas  became  sole    ruler   of    tb« 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  natiooa  were 
united  into  one.    Soon  after  this  ufioeas  fell  io  m 
battle  with  th»  Rutulians,  who   -were   aaaiated 
by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  EtruscaoSb     As  bis 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  bsafec, 
or  that  be  had  perished  in  the  River  Kumiciua 
Hie  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  wHb 
the  inscription  To  the  father  and  fiutiv9  god, 
Virgil  represents  .£neas  landing  in  Ital;^  esven 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and.  comprises  al/ 
the  events  in  Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death 
of  Tumus,  within  the  space  of  tweoty  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Komaos  horn 
the  Trojans  through  ifineas  was  believed  at  an 
early  period,  but  probably  rests  on  no  historieal 
foundation. — 2.  MsiA»  Silvius,  soa  of  Siiviu% 
and  grandson  of  Asoaniua,  is  the  third  iu  Uie  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium :  the  Sil- 
vii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  tlieir  house 

ufiMJEAs  Gaz^evb,  so  Called  from  Gaza,  his 
birth-place,  flourished  A.D.  487.  Ho  was  at 
first  a  PUtonist  and  a  Sopbistk  but  afterward 
became  a  Christian,  when  he  composed  a  dia- 
logue, on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called 
Theophrastut, — £dUion$ :  By  Barihiusy  Lipa^ 
1655  ;  By  Boissonade,  Par.,  1836. 

^if£A8  Taoticus,  a  Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
same  as  the  ^oeas  of  Stympbalus,  the  geaeraJ 
of  the  Arcadians,  B.G.  862  (Xen.,  IleU^  vii,  3 
6  1);  and  be  probably  lived  about  that  period 
Me  wrote  a  work  on  the  ai't  of  war,  of  whieb  t. 
portion  only  is  preseiTed,  commonly  called  Com. 
mentariut  PoliorceticuB^  showing  how  a  siege 
should  be  resisted.  An  epitome  of  the  wholt 
book  was  made  by  Cineas.  (Cic,  ad  Fam^  ix, 
'ih.)— Editions:  By  Emesti,  Lips.,  1768;  by 
Orelli,  Lips,  1818. 

.^assiDEMUs  (Kivfjaidnfio^)^  a  celebrated  skcp 
tic,  born  at  Cnosus  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a 
little  later  than  Cicero.  He  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  skeptics.  The  grand 
peculiarity  of  bis  system  was  the  attempt  to 
unite  skepticism  with  the  earlier  c^osopby,  tc 
raise  a  positive  foundation  for  it  oy  accounting 
from  the  nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasiitf 
chauges  both  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world 
None  of  the  works  of  i£nesidemus  have  come 
down  to  u&  To  them  Seztus  Empiricus  was 
indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  bis  work.— 
[2.  (Dor.  Alv7jui6a/ioc\  father  of  Theron,  tyrant 
of  Agrigcntum.     Vui  Thsron.] 

[MniA.     Vid.  uEkSa.] 

.^IniInes  {Alviaveg,  loa  *Evu^€g),  an  ancient 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  aifterward  ia 
southern  Thessaly,  between  (Eta  and  Othrj% 
on  the  banks  of  the  SperchSus. 

[Mni  Pons  (now  Innsbruck),  a  town  of  RsBtia» 
on  the  .^lous.] 

Mmjs  (Alvoc:  AlvioCf  klviunj  :  now  Eno\ 
an  ancient  town  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  oo|- 
onised  by  the  JSolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Vir^l 
{u£n^  iii,  18)  sunposes  iEnoe  to  have  been  built 
by  iEneas,  but  he  confounds  it  with  JBitba  iu 
Cbaloidioe.  Under  the  Romans  ?^t<>6  wai  i 
free  town,  and  a  place  cif  impQ^tau<«^ 
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(  (ncir  Inn),  a  river  iu  Rntia,  the  bound- 
tfT  between  Rstia  and  Norieum. 

'JB&IMB  or  .£dui  (AioXeZcX  0°®  of  tho  chief 
hraw^kes  of  the  Hellenie  race,  auppoeed  to  be 
dMoeoded  from  JEolm,  the  loo  of  UeUen.  VuL 
JBouJB,  Ha  1.  They  originallj  dwelt  in  Thea- 
salj,  from  wfaeoee  they  spread  over  rarioas 
parts  of  Oreeee,  and  also  settled  in  JEolis  in 
Aaia  Ifkior,  and  in  the  Uland  of  Lbbo& 

JS6iIm  histLM,  (al  AIS^jov  v^oi :  now  Zipari 
blmtuUy,  m  group  of  islands  northeaat  of  Sioily, 
where  Jt4i»»  &e  god  of  the  winds,  reigned. 
Hosier  (<Ad[,  x.,  1)  mentions  only  one  ifiolian 
island,  and   Virgil    {j£n^   i,    62)  accordingly 
•p«a\B  of  ooly  <me  jEdia  {te,  insula),  where 
.fiolus  r^ffoedv  supposed  to  be  Strongyle  or 
Lipara.    flieae  islands  were  also  called  Sephtn- 
OAdea  or  Fv/cAnte,  because  Hephaestus  or  Vul- 
can was  snppoaed  to  hare  had  his  workshop  in 
ooe  of  them,  called  Hiera.    (Virg^  jEn^  yiii., 
41  &,  M^.)    They  were  also  named  lApdrentWy 
from  Dpftra,  tilie  laigest  of  them.    The  names 
of  these  islaoda  were  lip&ra  (now  LipaH\  HiSra 
(now  Volcano),  Strongyle  (now  Stromboli),  Phoe- 
nidlsa  (now  ^eiieudi),  EricQsa  (now  Alieudi), 
Eoonymns  (now  PanariaX  Didyme  (now  i8<z- 
Iiaa)'Hiee8ia  (now  JAtea  iia$tea)t  Basilidia  (now 
BariUao\  Osteodes  (now  Uttiea). 

MSunm  {AloXid^c),  a  patnMiymio  giyen  to 
the  sons  of  .^Bolus,  as  Atnamas,  Cretheus,  Sis- 
jpboi^  Salmonens,  <fcc^  and  to  his  grandsons, 
as  Cephalos,  Ulysses,  and  Phrizus.  [The  name 
AoUdes,  applied  hw  Viigil  (^n.,  6,  164)  to  Mi- 
Koos,  is  supposed  oy  some  to  haye  arisen  fipom 
^  legendary  eooneetion  between  the  .£olian 
lod  Oampaman  CunuB ;  others  suppose  that,  as 
Ifiienas  played  upon  a  wmd-instrument)  the 
po«t,  by  a  figuratiye  gffiftalogy,  makes  him  the 
«»  of  the  wind-god  .^Bolns.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  boweyer,  that  Virgil  calls  him  jEclidM 
as  indicating  merely  his  descent  from  a  mortal 
&th€r  named  JSolus,  the  same,  probably,  with 
tlie  ooe  slun  id  battle  with  the  Latins  (^n.,  12, 
S42,  la^.).]  iKoUs  is  the  patronymic  of  the  fe- 
ottU  descendants  of  .£olus,  given  to  his  daugh- 
tcn  Osoaoe  and  Alcyone. 

^LB  (Aio^f),  or  ^dLiA,  a  district  of  Mysia 
in  Alia  Mmor,  was  peopled  by  JBolian  Greeks, 
vbo«e  cities  extended  from  the  Troad  along  the 
i^wni  of  Uie  iEgean  to  the  Riyer  Hermus. 
Id  esH.y  times  their  tweWe  most  important 
^es  were  independent^  and  formed  a  league, 
^  meroberB  of  which  celebrated  an  annual  fes- 
tml  (the  PoMiiAitaiC)  at  Gyma  The  tweWe 
aties  comprisii^  this  league  were  Cyme,  La- 
™He«  NeootSd^  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium, 
^gurOsa,  Pitane,  uEgste,  Hyrina,  OrynSa,  and 
Smrnia;  but  Sittilna  subsequently  became  a 
p«inber  of  the  Ionian  oonfederacy.  (Herod^ 
U  149,  «^.)  These  cities  were  subdued  by 
9™*iM.  sod  were  incorporated  in  the  Per- 
«■&  empire  on  the  conquest  of  Crcesus  by 
Pynia 
SXnus^  (AIoAor).     Son  of  Hellen    and  the 

rOraeiB)  and  brother  of  Dorus  and  Xu- 
He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
^vx]«r  of  the  iBolio  branch  of  the  Greek  na- 
^  Hii  diildren  are  said  to  have  been  yery 
^■»«nH]g;  but  the  most  ancient  story  men- 
^  odj  four  sons,  yiz.,  Snyphus,  Athamas, 
^^'^ttiroi   lod  SalsMftsus.     The  great  exten* 


of  country  which  this  race  occupied  piobablj 
gave  rise  to  the  yarying  accounts  aoout  the 
number  of  bis  children. — 2.  Son  of  Hippotes,  oi; 
according  to  others,  of  Neptune  (Poseiooo)  aud 
Ame,  a  descendant  of  the  preyious  JSolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
bnmch  of  the  .^Eolians  to  the  west  His  motb«t 
was  carried  to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  ehis 
gaye  birth  to  ifiolus  and  his  brother  BoBotus. 
The  two  brothers  afterward  fled  from  Metapon* 
tum,  and  .^olus  went  to  some  islands  in  th« 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  receiyed  from  him  the 
name  of  the  ^olian  Islands  Here  he  reigned 
as  a  just  and  pious  long,  taught  the  natiyes  th4 
use  of  sails  for  ships,  and  foretold  them  the  na- 
ture of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise.  In  these 
aceounts  JE^sXva,  the  lather  of  the  iKolian  race, 
is  placed  in  relationship  with  .£olus,  the  ruler 
ana  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  however, 
.^Eolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god 
nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  iGolian  Island^  to  whom  Ju- 
piter (2^us)  had  given  dominion  oyer  the  winds, 
which  he  mi^ht  soothe  or  excite  according  to  his 
pleasure.  (Odl,  x.,  1,  neq^  This  statement  of 
Homer,  and  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  ^o- 
lus  from  deAA<^,  led  to  iEolus  being  regarded  in 
later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the  winds, 
which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  nim  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans. 
(Virg.,  jEn^  L,  78.)  The  iEolian  Island  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  later  limes  bdieyed  to  be  Lipara  or 
Stron^le,  and  was  accordingly  regardea  as  thp 
place  in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelt  V\d. 
iEoujE  Insuljel 

i£p£A  (AlTTcto:  A/Trear^f).  1.  A  town  in 
Messenia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterward  TnuaiA, 
[as  Strabo  says,  but,  according  to  Pausaniaa, 
the  later  Coronx.] — ^2,  A  town  in  Cyprus,  after- 
ward SOLL 

^P7  (Al^rv),  a  town  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height,  as  its  name  indicates. 

-SSpi^TOT  (AlTTt/roc).  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was 
called  iEpytiSb — 2.  Youngest  son  of  the  Hera- 
cUd  Orespbontes,  king  of  Messeoia,  and  of  Mer> 
ope,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus 
When  his  father  and  brothers  were  murdered 
during  an  insurrection,  ifipytus  alone,  who  was 
with  his  grandAither  Cypselus,  escaped  the  dan- 
ger. The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  occupied  by  the  Heraclid  Pol^-phon- 
tes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife. 
When  ^pytus  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom,  and  put  Polyphontes  to 
death.  From  him  the  kings  of  Messenia  were 
called  iEpytids  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heraclids. — 8.  Son  oC  Hippothous,  king 
of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson  of  the  i£pytus 
mentioned  first — [4.  Son  of  Neleus,  grandson 
of  Oodrus,  founder  of  Priene.] 

j£qdi,  ^Quio^Li,  iEgtricdLAE,  ^QurofLANi, 
an  ancient  wariike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  m 
the  upper  yalley  of  the  Anio,  in  the  mountains 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lal'um,  and 
between  the  Latini,  Sabini.  Hemici,  and  Marsi 
In  conjunction  with  the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the 
same  race,  they  carried  on  constant  hostilities 
with  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued  in  KOL 
802.  Gnc  of  their  chief  seats  was  Mcudl 
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JSQUJ  FALISCl 

llWilue,  'roDi  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
twSie  ihtfir  niaraudiog  expeditions. 

.£qx:i  Faliscl     Vid.  Falkrii. 

iEQUixiEiiuM.     Vid,  Mjtuu& 

EiEQUUM  TOTICUM.       Vid.  EqUUS  TUTIOD&l 
Abeia  (now  M<mt  Venteux),  a  city  of  Gallia 
Karhonensis,  haying  an  elevated  and  airy  sitna- 
tion.] 

[AieaiAS,  an  aocicDt  king  of  Oypru8»  who  is 
■aid  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Venus  (Aph- 
lodite)  at  Papbos.] 

A2bops  (*Aep6irv),  daughter  of  Catreus,  king 
of  Crete,  and  grand-daughter  of  Minoa.  Her 
father,  who  had  receiv^  an  oracle  that  he 
shouli  lose  bis  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave 
her  and  her  sister  Olymene  to  Nauplius,  who 
was  to  sell  them  in  a  foreign  land.  Aerone  mar- 
ried Plisthenea,  the  son  of  Atreus^  and  oecame 
by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
After  the  death  of  Plisthenes,  Aerope  married 
Atreus;  and  her  two  sons,  who  were  educated 
by  Atreus,  were  generally  believed  to  be  his 
sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to  Atreus,  bemg 
seduced  by  Thycetes. 

[Asaopua  {^Aiponoc),  brother  of  Perdiccas, 
who  was  the  first  Macedonian  king  of  the  race 
of  Temenus,  B.C.  670. — 2.  Aeropus  I^  king  of 
Macedonia,  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  father 
of  Alcetas. — 8.  Aeropus  11^  king  of  Macedonia, 
guardian  of  Orestes,  tlie  son  of  Archelaus,  whom 
he  murdered,  after  reigning  jointly  with  him  for 
four  years;  after  this  he  ruled  for  two  years 
alono,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausa- 
niait.]' 

[mEm6rVB  Moxs  (now  TVcSusin),  a  mountain 
range  of  Illyricum,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
the  Aous.] 

.£sXcc8  {AlaoKocX  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
in-hoe.  He  lived  &r  from  his  father's  court, 
in  the  solitude  of  mountain  forests.  Hesne- 
ria,  however,  the  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled 
love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  he 
was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung  by  a  viper  and 
died.  .£sacus  in  his  grief  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  changed  by  Tethys  into  an 
aquatic  bird,  'iliis  is  the  story  related  by  Ovid 
(ife^  zi.,  761,  seq.),  but  it  is  told  differently  by 
Apollodorus. 

.^AR,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the 
Etruscans. 

iEsAR  or  iEsXauB  (now  F9aro\  a  river  near 
Croton,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutti,  in  Southern 
Italy. 

JEacmxEs  {AlaxtvTf^)'  1.  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor, bom  B.C.  889,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus 
aud  Glauoothea.  According  to  Demosthenes, 
his  political  antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  dis- 
reputable character,  and  not  even  citizens  of 
Athens;  but  .£schines  himself  says  that  his 
lather  was  descended  from  an  honorable  family, 
and  lost  his  property  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  his  youth,  iEschines  appears  to  have 
assisted  his  father  in  his  school ;  ne  next  acted 
as  secretary  to  Aristophon,  and  afterward  to 
Eubulus;  he  subsequently  tried  his  fortune  as 
an  actor,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  and  at  length, 
after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  847  he  was  sent,  along 
with  Demosthenes,  as  one  of  the  ten  ambassa- 
ifors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip :  from  this 
8«l 


iESCHINES. 

time  be  appears  as  the  friend  of  tlie  UooedcauiA 
party  ana  as  the  opponent  of  Demoetheo^a^ 
Shortly  afterward  .fschines  form«d  one  of  tHc 
seooncf  embassy  sent  to  Philip  to  receive  the 
oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty  whidi  had  been  ooki- 
duded  with  the  Athenians ;  but,  as  the  delay 
of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining  the  rattficatio» 
had  been  fSavorable  to  the  interests  of  Philips 
iEschines,  on    his  return  to  Athens,  was   ao- 
cused  by  Timarchus.    He  evaded  the  dangler  by- 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (346),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  bis  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  do 
right  to  speak  before  the  people.    The  speech 
in  which  iEschioes  attacked  Timarchus  is  atili 
extant:  Timarchus  was  condemned,  and  JS^^ 
chines  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.    In  848,  D» 
mosthenes  renewed  the  charge  against  .^^Bchi- 
nes  of  treachery  durmg  his  second  embassy  t« 
Philip.    This  cnargo  of  Demosthenes  {irepl  9ra- 
fKLirpeaSeiac)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as  a 
memorial,  and  j£schine9  answered  it  in  a  sim- 
ilar memorial  on  the  embassy  {Trept  vapavpea-- 
6etac)*  which  was  likewise  published.     Short- 
ly after  tlie  battle  of  ChsBrooea,  in  888,  which 
gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  Ctesipbon 
proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded 
lor  Lis  services  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  the- 
atre at  the  great  Dionysia.    EsohineB  availed 
himself  of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward 
was  proposed  to  be  given  to  brine  a  chaiigc 
against  Ctesiphon  on  that  ground,  but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  chai^ge  till  eight  years  later 
880.    The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  is   extant»  and  was  answered  by  De- 
mosthenes in    his  celebrated    oration  on    the 
crown  (irepl  (rre^vw).    .£schines  was  defeat- 
ed, and  withdrew  from  Athens.    He  went  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  established  a  school 
of  eloquence  at  Khodes.    On  one  occasion  he 
read  to  his  audience  in    Khodes   his    speech 
against  Ctesiphon,  [and,  after  receiving  mueh 
applause,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  speech  of 
his  antagonist      When  he  had  done  this,  his 
auditors  expressed    great    admiration ;    "  but," 
exclaimed  iEschincs,  **  how  much  greater  would 
have  been  your  admiration  if  you  had  heard  (De- 
mosthenes) himselfP]     From  Rhodes  he  went 
to  Samos,  where  he  died  in  814.    Besides  the 
three  orations  extant,  we  also  possess  twelve 
letters  which  are    ascribed  to  .^)schines,  but 
which  ai*e  the  work  of  late  sophists. — Editumt, 
In  the  editions  of  the  Attic  orators  (vid.  Demos- 
THENxa),  and  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1828. — 2.  An 
Athenian  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  and    a 
disciple  of  Socrates,    After  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  went  to  Syracuse ;  but  retunaed  to 
Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionvsius,  and 
supported  himself,  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions.    He  wrote    several  dialogues,  b::t 
the  three  which  have  come  down  to  us  unda 
his  name  are  not  genuine. — £dUiotu:  By  Fi^ 
cher,  Lips.,  1786;  by  Bockh,  Heidel^  1810;  and 
in  many  editions  of  Plato. — 8.  Of  Nea  polls,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Char 
madas  and  CUtomachus,  at)out  B.0. 109.^.  Of 
Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Cieero,  and  a  diip 
tinguished  orator  m  the  Asiatic  style  of  elo- 
quence.— [5.  A  distinf^uished  individual  among 
tne  Eretrions,  who  disclosed  to  the  Atheniaiu 
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he  traacberors  desij^us  of  some  of  hta  country- 
VKU,  when  the  former  had  coiii«»  to  their  aid 
■gaiost  the  Pere'ana. — 6.  An  Acamaniao,  oom- 
maoder  of  a  eoaipany  of  light-armed  troopa  in 
ctae  retreftl  of  the  ten  thooaand  under  Xeno- 

JRaauM3cji(AloxfMtv),  1.  Of  Syracnre,  whose 
vifb  Pippa  waa  one  of  the  mistresses  oi  Verres, 
md  who  vaa  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  in- 
itnimeflts  of  Verres. — 2.  An  iambic  poet,  a  na- 
tirc  of  Samoa.  There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the 
nme  iiam«,  who  was  a  native  of  Mytilene  and 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  who  accompanied  Alez- 
Boder  oo  some  of  his  expeditions.  He  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  Samian. — 
8w  A  native  of  Pergamus,  and  a  phfsician  in 
Uie  seeond  oeotury  after  Christ,  vrpfi  one  of 
iialen's  tutors. 

JBacaYU»  {AlaxvTLo^).      1.    The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  at  Eleuais  in  Attica,  B.C. 
(26,  so  that  he  was  thirW-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  contem- 
porary with  Simonides  and  Pindar.    His  father 
buphorioa  was    probably  connected  with  the 
irorship  of    Ceres    (Demeter),    and  JSschylus 
lumsen  waa»  according  to  some  authorities,  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  this  t^oddess.    At  the 
•ge  of  tweoty-fiye  (B.C.  499),  he  made  his  first 
tppearanoe   as   a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
Ingedy,  without   being   successful    He,  with 
hit  brothers  Cyiueginis  and  Aminius  fought  at 
Ihe  batUe  of  Marathon  (490),  and  also  at  those 
of  Salamis  (480)  and  Phitiea  (479).     In  484  he 
gainod  the  prixe  of  tragedy ;  and  in  472  he  gain- 
ed the  prize  with  the  trilogy,  of  which  the  Per- 
nio the  earliest  of  hi^  extant  dramas,  was  one 
picee.    In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  con- 
test by  his  younger  rival,  Sophocles ;  and  he  is 
asid  in  consequence  to  have  quitted  Athens  in 
(iiagust  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of  Hiero, 
^D^  of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides, 
&e  lyric  poet    In  467  his  friend  and  patron 
King  Hiero  died;  and  in  468  it  appears  that 
^sebylus  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact 
ibat  tbe  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  was  produced 
b  tbat  year.    In  the  same  or  the  following 
year  he  again  visited  Sicily,  and  he  died  at 
Q«U  m  456,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  said  that  an  esu^le,  mistaking  the  poet's 
biid  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it 
*o  bresk  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  ac- 
cording to  which  .dBschylus  was  fated  to  die  by 
t  Uow  from  heaven.    The  alterations  made  by 
^^ylos  in  the  composition  and  dramatic  rejp- 
meotatian  of  Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he 
vu  eoosidered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  father 
<''  itt  just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry  and 
Herodotus   of   History.     Even    the    improve- 
DeQts  sod  alterations  introduced  by  his  suo- 
KKors  were  the  natural  results  and  sugges- 
tioQa  of  those  of  i£echylus.    The  first  and  priu- 
^^Ml  alterati  m  which  he  made  was  the  intro- 
MrtioQ  of  a  lecond  actor  (6evTepaYovi<rnjg)f  and 
^^  eooBequeit  formation  of  the  dialogue  prop- 
vly  so  cidled  and  the  limitation  of  Uie  choral 
putt.   Tbe  iuiovation  was  of  course  adopted 
«J  bii  oootemporaries,  just  as  .£schylus  him- 
wf  followed  the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  sub- 
Nqneatly  btroduciog  a  third  actor.    But  the 
iBBproTements  of  iEscltylus  were  not  limited  to 
^  ttnnpositioQ  of  tragedy  -  he  added  the  re- 


sources of  art  in  its  exhibition,  lliub  he  u 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  th>4  skill  of  Ag- 
atharchus,  who  painted  for  him  tte  first  scenes 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the 
principles  of  linear  perspective.  He  also  fu^ 
nished  his  actors  witn  more  suitable  and  mag^ 
nificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  variooi 
masks,  and  with  the  thicksoled  cothumiiSy  to 
raise  their  stature  to  the  height  of  heroes  He 
moreover  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the 
choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to  have  invented 
various  figures  himself,  and  to  have  instructed 
the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
regular  ballet-masters.  With  him,  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject^  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  mi^ht  be  compared  with  some  of  Shak»- 
peare*s  historical  plavs.  Even  before  the  time 
of  iSSschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend 
for  the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibit- 
ed at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him 
to  show  how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be 
complete  in  itself^  and  independent  of  the  rest, 
and  nevertheless  form  a  part  of  an  harmonious 
and  connected  whole.  The  only  example  still 
extant  of  such  a  trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it 
was  called.  A  satyrical  play  commonly  follow- 
ed each  tragic  trilogy.  .£schylus  is  said  to 
have  written  seventy  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
seven  are  extant,  namely,  the  Feraians,  tha 
Seven  against  77tebeSf  the  Suppliants,  the  Pro- 
metheus,  the  Agamemnon^  the  Choephori,  and  Eu- 
menides;  the  last  three  fonuing,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  The  Per- 
sians was  acted  m  473,  and  the  JSeven  againsi 
Thebes  a  year  aftei-ward.  The  Oresteia  was  rep- 
resented m  468;  the  Suppliants  and  the  Pro* 
metheus  were  brougbi  cut  some  time  between 
the  Seven  against  ThJ^es  and  the  Oresteia,  It 
has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the 
Suppliants^  Uiat  this  pla^  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos. — Editions : 
By  Schiitz,  third  edition,  Hal.  Sax.,  1808-21 ;  by 
Wellauer,  Lips,  182S:  by  W.  Dindorf;  Lips., 
1827,  and  Oxon.,  1832;  and  by  Scholefield, 
Camh,  1830.  [The  best  edition,  so  &r  as  it 
goes»  is  that  by  Blomfield,  which  unfortunately 
was  never  completed,  containing  only  five  of 
the  seven  remaming  tragedies. — 2.  of  Cnidus, 
a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebratea  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor. — 8.  Of 
Rhodes,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  governors  of  that 
country  after  its  conquest,  in  B.C.  832.] 

./Esct^lApiub  {*kaKXTi7Ti6g)t  the  god  of  the  med< 
ical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  ./fisculapius  ig 
not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the  **  blameless  physi- 
cian*' (Ivfijp  dfivfujp),  whose  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podallrius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Qreek 
army,  and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  (Eoha- 
lia.  Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  JSs- 
culapius.  The  common  story  relates  that  h« 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Ccrouis,  and  that  wbM 
Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she  becaiiM 
enamored  with  Ischys^  an  Arcadian.  Apollo^ 
informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which  he  had  set 
to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  owd 
prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister  Artemis  to  kill 
Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  destroyed  Co- 
ronis in  her  own  house  at  Liicenab  Thessalf 
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oo  the  shore  of  Lal:e  Dnbia.  Aooording  to  Ovid 
{Met^  ii^  606),  it  wm  Apollo  bimBolf  Who  killed 
Corouis  and  iBcbya.  Wben  the  bodj  of  CoroDU 
was  to  be  biunod,  either  ApoUo  or  Mercary 
(Hermes)  saved  the  child  JSsculapius  from  the 
flames,  and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  wbo  iDstructed 
the  boy  in  the  art  of  healing  and  in  bunting. 
There  are  varions  other  narratiyes  respeetmg 
his  birth,  ac«>rding  to  some  of  whidi  he  was 
a  native  of  Epidanrus,  and  this  was  a  common 
opinion  in  later  timesw  After  he  had  grown 
up,  reports  spread  over  all  countries,  tlut  he 
not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead 
to  life  again.  But  while  he  was  reetorinff 
OUucus  to  life,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with 
a  flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might 
contrive  to  escape  death  altogether,  or  because 
Pluto  had  complained  of  JBscuUpius  diminiah- 
ing  the  number  of  the  dead.  But  on  the 
request  of  Apollo,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  JSscu- 
lapius  among  the  stars.  .£sculapius  is  also 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  He 
was  married  to  Epione,  and  besides  the  two 
sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his:  laniscus,  Alex- 
enor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  .£gle,  laso,  and  Pana- 
oeia,  most  of  wlTom  are  only  personifications  of 
the  powers  ascribed  to  their  &ther.  JBscula- 
pius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece.  His 
temples  were  usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on 
nills  outside  the  town,  snd  near  wells  which 
were  believed  to  have  healing  powers.  These 
temples  were  not  only  places  of  worship,  but 
^ere  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  sick  per- 
sons, and  may  therefore  be  compared  to  moaern 
hospitals.  Tlie  principal  seat  ot  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epiiaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  ^ye.  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  his  worship, 
probably  because  they  were  a  symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believea  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  won- 
drous powers.  For  these  reasons,  a  peculiar 
kmd  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidanrus 
abounded,  was  not  only  kept  in  his  temple,  but 
the  god  himself  frequently  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  At  Rome  the  worship  of  i£scu- 
lapius  was  introduced  from  Epidanrus  at  the 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of  the  Sybil- 
line  books,  in  B.C.  293,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
vog  a  pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants  of 
iEsculapius  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
Atclepiada  (*A<JKXrfiriadai),  ana  their  principal 
seats  were  Cos  and  Cnidua  They  were  an  order 
or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
rc^^rdcd  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  in  the  families  of  the 
Asdepiadss.  Respecting  the  festivals  of  iEscu- 
apius,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

[iEsftPus  (Aori/Troc),  son  of  Bucolioo  and  the 
nymph  Abarbarea,  slain   by  Euryalus  before 

iEsftpvB  (klajfizo^ :)  [now  Boklu  according  to 
Leake,  but  usually  considered  the  modem  &Ud- 
itr0\  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ida,  and  flows  by  a  north  \r\y  course  into  the 
fVopontis,  whidi  it  enters  west  of  Cyzicus  and 
MMt  of  the  Graaictts. 
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JSsxENiA  (JSsemlnus:  now  /«erRt<r).  a  I 
in  Samnium,  made  a  Roman  'x^ony  in  the  j 
Punic  war. 

JBsis  (now  Enno  or  FiumexiHa),  a  H ver  wi 
formed  the  boundary  between     Picenum 
Umbria,  was  anciently  the  soutliero    boun^ 
of  the  Senones»  and  the  northeastern  bci^ 
of  Italy  proper. 

JEaia  or  iEsiUM  (JSainas:  now  J«*i\  a  ft 
and  a  Roman  colony  in  Umbria,  on  tJtie  Ri 
iEsis,  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  jEslnaa  ca^u 

.£60N  (AZacjv),  son  of  Cretheus,   the  foun 
of  lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Sal 
neus,  and  father  of  Jason  and  Proinacbus. 
w»s  excluded  from  the  throne  by  his  balf-brul 
Pelias,  who  endeavored  to  keep  the  kiogdont 
himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the  A 
nauts.    Pelias  subsequently  attempted   to 
rid  of  uEson  by  force,  but  the  latter  put  an 
to  his  own  li^«    According  to  Oyid  {Jlet^ 
162, 8€q)^  i£son  survived  the  return  of  the  Ai 
nauts,  and  was  made  young  again  bj  Medea. 

[^6nides  (klcovWfii),  a  patroojmic  ^ 
to  the  sous  of  .£son,  especially  Jason.] 

.£b6pd8  (Aiauiroc).      1.  A  writer  f>f  fab] 
lived  about  B.C.  570,  and  was  a  coQtempi>i 
of  Solon.    He  was  originally  a  slave,  aLd 
ceivcd  his  freedom  from  his  roaster  Tadmon 
Samian.     Upon   this  ho  yisited   Cncesus,  wi^ 
sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citi^ 
sens  four  minsB  apiece ;  but  in  cousequenoe  of 
some  dispute  on  the  subject  he  refused  to  gir* 
any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Del- 
phians  threw  him  from  a  precipice.     Pla^nM 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  o^ 
fence,  and  tney  proclaimed  their  willingness  to 
give  a  compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who 
could  claim  it    At  length  ladnion,  the  grazKisac 
of  iEsop's  old  master,  received  the  oompeiMa- 
tion,  since  no  nearer  connection  could  be  found 
A  life  of  iEsop  prefixed  to  a  book  of  fables  pu^ 
porting  to  be  nis,  and  collected   by  Maximal 
Flanudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth   centuir, 
represents  .£sop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugu* 
ness  and  deformity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  whatever  in  the  classical  authors. 
Whether  Jbsop  left  an^  written  works  at  slit 
is  a  question  which  afiords  considerable  room 
for  doubt ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fables,  bear- 
ing JSsop*s  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in  its 
most  intellectual  age.     We  find  them  frequeotlv 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.    They  were  in  pruse, 
and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writers. 
Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  verse  during 
his    imprisonment,  and    Demetrius    Phalorem 
(B.C.   820)  imitated  his  example.      The  only 
Greek  yersifier  of  .£sop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.     VtA 
BABaiva.      Of  the  Latin  writers  of  i&opMi 
fables,  Phssdrus  is  the  most  celebrated.     Hd 
Phju>eus.    The   Fables  now  extant  in  prots 
bearing  the  name  of  iEsop.  are  unciuestioimMy 
spurious,  as  is  proved  by  Bentley  in  his  disMP* 
tation  on  the  fables  of  IEao^  appended  to  hii 
celebrated  letters  oil  Phalaris. — Ediiion*:  B^ 
Emesti,  Lips.,  1781 ;  by  De  Furia,  lips.,  1810 
reprinted  by  Coray  at  Paris,   1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  laps.,  1824.— 2.  A   Greek  historisn, 
who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great    Tbi 
original  is  lost,  but  there  is  a  Latin  tnuulstitis 
of  it  by  Julius  Valc&iub. 
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JSsoi'US,  CLAiTPhm,  or  OlodIus,  was  the  ^eat- 
tsi  tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  a  cootemporary 
of  RoeciuB,  the  greatest  oomio  actor;  ana  boui 
of  them  liTed  on  iDtimate  terms  with  Cicera 
.£aopuk  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  stage, 
at  an  advanced  age^  at  the  dedication  of  Sue 
theatre  of  Pompaj  (6.C.  56),  vrhen  his  Toice 
biled  him,  and  be  oould  not  go  through  with  the 
qiecch.  .^laopns  realized  an  immense  fortune 
y  his  profesBion,  which  was  squandered  by  his 
•DO,  a  foolish  spendthrift  It  is  said,  for  instanoe, 
that  this  soo  dissolved  in  Tineirai*  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from 
the  ear-ring  of  Cscilia  Metella. 

JEam,  Mean,  or  Msscit  a  people  dwelling 
on  the  sea-eoaat,  in  the  northeast  of  Germany, 
probably  in  the  modem  Kurlandt  who  oollectra 
amber,  which  they  ealled  gle^ttum.  Their  cus- 
toma,  says  Tacitus,  resembled  the  Soevic,  and 
their  fau^^oage  the  British.  They  were  proba- 
bly a  Siumatian  or  Slavonio  race,  and  not  a 
Germanic 

iEs&LA  (iEsfilfinns),  a  town  of  the  .£qui,  on  a 
mountain  between  Pneneste  and  Tibur.  (^uIsb 
d^tM  arvum,  Hor.,  Carm^  iiL,  29.) 

[iEBt1^^ES  (AioMTTiyf),  a  Trojan  hero,  whose 
WD  Alcathoua  married  a  daughter  of  Anohises. 
His  tomb  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  acoordinff  to 
whom  it  served  as  a  post  of  observation,  and  is 
nid  by  Strabo  to  have  been  five  stadia  distant 
from  Troy,  on  the  road  leadii^  to  Alexandrea 
Trmmw  a  conical  mound  is  still  pointed  out  in 
that  vicinity  as  the  tomb  of  .^Isyetcs,  and  bears 
the  appellation  l/dJek-T^fe.^ 

[JtETKKtTKs  {Alovftvt/Tric),  au  appellation  of 
Bseehue  (Dionysus),  which  means  '*Loi'd,*' 
''King,'*  and  tmder  which  he  was  honored  espe- 
eiidiy  at  Aroe  in  Achaia.] 
[J&raMA  {AWaia),  a  dtv  of  Laconia.1 
j£thal!a  {AWa^ia,  AlddXif),  called  Ilva  (now 
JiMa)  by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  in  the  Tus- 
•sn  bea,  opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  cele- 
brated for  itB  iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  north- 
east a  good  harbor,  "  Argous  Portus"  (now  Forto 
Rrrmoy  in  which  the  Argonaut  Jason  is  said  to 
bayeUnded. 

ifirHAxiinEs  (AlOa^dtfA  son  of  Mercuiy  (Hei^ 
mcs)  and  Eu]>olei\{ia,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  had  received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of 
rememberine  every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and 
VIS  allowed  to  reside  alternately  in  the  upper 
sod  in  the  lower  world.  His  soul,  after  many 
migrationB,  at  length  took  possession  of  the  body 
of  Pytha^ras,  in  which  it  still  recollected  its 
imner  migrations. 

JEtbea  (Ai^p),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
Mythical  oosmogooiefs  m  which  ^ther  was  con- 
siiered  as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out 
of  wfaiefa  the  Uniyerse  was  formed.  JStber  was 
regarded  by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air, 
the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
M  the  Lord  of  the  iEther,  or  jEther  itpelf;  per- 
noified. 

iEralsn  {AldtKec\  a  Thessalian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  Mount  Pindus. 

iBrBioDB,  Hiarnt  or  Istkr,  a  Roman  writer 
o<  tiie  fourth  century  afte*  Clbrist,  a  native  of 
biria,  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  called 
^bkUi  (^tmograp/tia,  which  appears  to  have 
UcQ  efaiefly  drawn  up  from  the  measurement 
«f  th»  vbole  Roman  world  ordered  by  Julius 


Cesar,  RO.  44,  and  from  other  oiiicial  doci.mealt 
Edited  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pompo 
nine  Mela,  Leyden,  1722. 

MmiLLA  (AldtXXa  or  AlBvXhi),  daughter  oi 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  captive  of  Protesilaus,  [according 
to  a  late  legend,  for  the  Homeric  account  makes 
Protesilaus  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  slaio 
before  Troy.     Vid.  PaoTEsxLADS.J 

[.dSrHfON,  a  seer  and  friend  of  Phineus,  slain 
at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.— 
2.  Son  of  a  Heliconian  nymph,  fell  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Seven  against  Tbebeal 

JBfrai^rvi  (AWioireCt  said  to  be  worn  al9u  and 
&rp,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name  corrupt- 
ed),  was  a  name  applied,  (l.)most  generally  to 
all  black  or  dark  races  of  men ;  (2.)  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  regions  south  of  those  with 
which  the  early  Greeks  were  well  acquainted, 
extending  even  as  far  north  as  Cyprus  and  Phcn- 
nicia;  (S.)  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Africa, 
south  of  Mauretania,  the  Great  Desert,  and 
Egypt)  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  raot  s  of 
Asia ;  and  (4.)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  south  of  Egypt»  which  was 
called  .^THTOPiA. 

^THidpfA  (AWioma,  AW.  vn^p  Alyvnrov  :  Ai- 
Ounfff  Aldtoirev^t  Hom.,  fern.  AWtoiric'-  ^thiops: 
now  Nubicty  Kordofan^  Sennaar^  AbyMinia\  a 
country  of  Africa,  south  of  Egypt,  the  boundary 
of  the  countries  beiog  at  Syene  (now  AMmian) 
and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  east  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  south 
and  southwest  indefinitely,  as  far  apparently  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended.  In 
its  most  exact  political  sense  the  word  JBthio- 

Sia  seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of 
[KRoit ;  but  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  alsc 
the  kingdom  of  the  Axomtfjc,  besides  several 
other  peoples,  such  as  the  Troglodytes  and  the 
Ichthyophagi  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Blerumyes 
and  Megabari  and  Nubss  in  the  interior,  'rhe 
country  was  watered  by  the  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Astapus  (Banr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile) 
and  the  Astaboras  {Atbara  or  Tacaxxe),  The 
people  of  Ethiopia  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken  a  language 
allied  to  the  Arabic.  Monuments  are  found  m 
the  country  closely  resembling  those  of  Egypt, 
but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
^Ethiopians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  su- 
perstitions of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of 
animals.  Some  traditions  made  MeroS  the 
parent  of  E^ptian  civilization,  while  others 
ascribed  the  civilitation  of  ^Ethiopia  to  Egyptian 
colonization.  So  great  was  the  power  or  the 
^Ethiopians,  that  more  than  once  m  its  history 
Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings ;  and 
even  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt,  though 
they  made  successful  incursions  into  ^tb'opia, 
do  not  appear  to  have  bad  auy  extensiye  ox 
permanent  hold  upon  the  country.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Grssco-E^yptian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  i&thiopia,  and  Greek  manners 
and  philosophy  had  a  considerable  influence  oo 
the  upper  classes;  but  the  country  was  never 
subdued.  The  Romans  failed  to  extend  theii 
empire  over  Ethiopia,  though  th«y  made  expe 
ditions  into  the  country>  ha  one  of  \\'Ivub  C  r« 
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troiiios,  pKftct  of  Egypt  under  Augustiw,  id- 
voQced  aa  far  aa  Napiita,  and  defeated  tbe  war- 
rior qm«n  Candace  (B.O.  22).  Chriatianity  very 
«arly  extended  to  Ethiopia,  probably  in  conse- 
^fuence  ol  the  oonveraioD  of  tbe  treasurer  of 
(4ueeQ  Candace  (Acta,  yiii.,  27 X  The  mstory  >f 
Uie  downfidl  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingdom 
of  Meroe  ia  very  obacure. 

AisTHiius  ('A^^A^orX  firat  king  of  Elia,  father 
»f  Endymion,  vaa  aon  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Protogenia,  daughter  of  Deucalion ;  acoordiDg  to 
bthera,  a  aon  of  ^olua. 

[i!E}THON  (kWuv  from  aldt^),  father  of  Tantalus. 
*-2.  Appellation  aaaumed  by  Ulyaaea  to  eacape 
detection  on  his  return  to  Ithaca. — 3.  Name  of  a 
horae  of  the  Sun ;  alao  of  one  of  Pluto'a ;  and 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  of  Hector,  and  of  aeveral  other 
heroea.] 

.^THSA  (Al^pa).  1.  Daughter  of  Pittheua  of 
Troezen,  waa  mother  of  Theseua  by  iEgeua. 
She  afterward  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  ahe 
waa  carried  off  to  Lacediemon  by  Gaator  and 
Pollux,  and  became  a  alave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
die  waa  taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy 
ahe  was  restored  to  liberty  by  her  grandaon 
Acamaa  or  Dcmopbon. — 2.  Daughter  of  Oceaniia, 
by  whom  AUua  begot  the  twelve  Hyadea  and  n 
■on,  Hyaa. 

[.^thCsa  {Aidovaa\  daughter  of  Neptune  and 
Alcyone,  and  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleuther.] 

[^THTiA  {Aldvia)j  on  appellation  of  Minervu 
(Athena),  aa  tbe  inventreas  of  shipbuilding  or 
navigation.] 

AKiioN  ('Aeriuv).  1.  A  aculptor  of  Amphipo- 
lia,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  thinl  cen- 
tury B.O. — 2.  A  celebrated  painter,  whose  beat 
picture  represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he 
lived  iu  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat;  but 
the  words  of  Lucion  (IlerocL,  4)  show  that  he 
must  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines. 

AsTiua  1.  [Son  of  Anthas,  king  of  Troezen, 
whose  descendants  foun-led  Halioamassus  and 
Myndua.] — 2.  A  celebrat  '.d  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  em  p.  re  against  the  barba- 
rians during  the  reign  of  Valeutinian  III.  In 
A.D.  451  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila, 
near  Chalona,  in  Gaul ;  but  he  waa  treacheroualy 
murdered  by  Valeutinian  in  464. — 3.  A  Greek 
medical  writer,  bom  at  Aniida  in  Meaopotamia, 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  begmning  of 
the  aixth  century  after  Chriat  Hia  work  Bi6Xla 
'ioTpiKii,  'Exxa/(5/»xa,  *^  Sixteen  Booka  on  Medicine," 
ia  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of 
antiquity,  as  being  a  judicious  compilation  from 
many  authors  whose  works  are  lost  The  whole 
of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original  Greek, 
but  a  corrupt  translation  of  it  into  Latin  waa 
published  by  Comarius,  Basil,  1642,  often  re- 
printed, and  in  U.  Stephens's  Medicce  Artis  Prin- 
dpet,  Paris,  1667. 

JEtva  (Atrvj7).  1.  (Now  Monte  Gibello\  a 
▼olcanic  mountain  in  the  northeast  of  Sicilv, 
between  Tauroraenium  and  Oatana.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  iEtna,  a  Sicilian 
nymph,  a  daughter  of  Uranua  and  Giea,  or  of 
Briareus.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  buried  under  it  Ty- 
phon  or  Enceladus ;  and  in  its  interior  Yulcau 
(Hepbiestus)  and  the  Cyclopes  foiled  die  thun- 
derbolts for  Jupiter  (2^us).  There  Irere  seve- 
86 


ral  eruptions  >f  Mount  J£tna  iu  aouquitv.     Okit 
occurred  in  B.C.  475,  to  which  JEachjlxM   pnd 
Pindar  probably  allude,  and  another  io  B.C.  426, 
which   rhucydidea  aaya  (iii.,  116)  \tras  the  third 
on  record  aince  the  Greeka  had  settled  iu  Sicily. 
The  form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  in  antiquity  aa  it  is  at   present 
Its  base  covera  an  area  of  nearly  ninety  miles 
in  circumference,  and  ita  highest  poiut  is  10,874 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  circum- 
ference of   the   crater   is  variously    estimated 
from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles,  and  the  depth 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred    feet — 3. 
(^tnenses :  now  B.  Maria  di  lAcodia  or  S.  Nie- 
olaa  di  Arenit)^  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
^tna,  on  the  road  to  Oatana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Inneea.    It  was  founded  in  B.C.  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  SiculL   They 
gave  the  name  of  i£tna  to  Ineaaa,  because  their 
own  town  Catana  had   been  called  ^tna   by 
Hiero  I. 

J^TKjam  (AirvaZof),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  ^tna ; 
of  Jupiter  (Zeua),  of  whom  there  was  a  statue 
on  Mount  ^tna,  and  to  whom  a  festival  waa 
celebrated  there,  called  AL\ne&;  of  Vulcan  (H^ 
phsatua) ;  and  of  the  Cyclopes. 

.^^liA  {klruXia:  AiruXoc),  a   division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Acama- 
nia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  tbe  River 
Achelous,  on  the  north  by  Kpirus  and  Theasaly, 
on  the  east  by  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  toe 
south  by  tbe  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  Golf 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Old  uEtolia,  £c>:>m 
the  Achelous  to  tbe  Evenus  and  Calydon,  and 
New  ^tolia,  or  the  Acquired  (Hixnjroq'y,  fnm 
the  Evenus  and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Locri- 
aiia.    On  the  coast  the   oouutry  is  level  and 
fruitful,  but  in   the  interior  mountainous  and 
unproductiva    The  mountains  contained  many 
wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated  in  noythology 
for  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.    The  coun- 
try was  originally  inhabited  by  Curetea  and 
Lelegea,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonised 
by  Greeka  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  .^Eto- 
LV8.    The  ^toliana  took  part  in    the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  kinff,  Thoas.    They  continued 
for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people, 
living  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery ;  and  even 
io  the  time  of  Thucydides  (EC.  410)  many  of 
their  tribes  apoke  a*  language  which  waa  not 
Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  fleah. 
Like  the  other  Greeks,  they  aboliehed,  at  an 
early  time,   the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  lived  under  a  democracy.    They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  early  united  by  a  kind  of 
league,  but  thia  league  first  acquired  political 
importance  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs  and  the  Achcean  Leagua 
The  ifitolian  League  at  one  time  included  not 
only  /Etolia  Proper,  but  Acamania,part  o(  Thes- 
saly,  Locris,  and  the  Island  of  Cephallenia ;  and 
it  also  had  close  alliances  with  Elis  and  several 
towns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  hkewise  with 
Cius  on  the   Propootis.    Its  annual  meetings, 
called  PanatoHoMt  were  held  in  the  autumn  at 
Thermus,  and  at  them  were  chose*n  a  general 
{<rrpaTfty6^\  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jeagn^^ 
an  hipparehua  or  master  of  the  horsoi  a  " 
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Ury.  and  a  nelect  committee  called  apocleti 
(dnotiXsfToi).  For  further  particulars  respecting 
the  ooDBtitutioo  of  the  league,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant., 
art  .^soucoM  Faroes.  The  ifitolians  took  the 
side  of  ArtioehuB  IIL  against  the  Romans,  and 
OQ  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  B.C.  189,  they 
beeamo  Tirtoally  the  subjects  of  Rome.  On 
the  eooqiMst  of  the  Achaeans,  RC.  146,  iEtoUa 
was  ioeloded  in  the  Roman  proyince  of  Achaia. 
After  the  battle  of  Aotium,  EC.  81,  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  population  of  i£tolia  was  trans* 
planted  to  the  eitj  of  Nioofous,  which  Augus- 
tus built  in  eommemoration  of  his  yictory. 

Mtoum  (Air»Aoc)b  son  of  Endymion  and 
Nds,  or  Iphlanassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Pleuron  and  CalyJon.  He 
was  king  of  £lis«  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Pel- 
oponnesus, because  he  had  slain  Apis,  the  son 
of  Jason  or  Salmoneus.  He  went  to  the  coun- 
try near  the  Aehelous,  which  was  called  ^tolia 
after  him. 

.£zdirE  (Ai^c^  and  Al^ovrfic :  Al^wvevf :  now 
Aianif\  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Cecropis 
or  Panaionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  mockera  and  slanderers. 

Area,  I]^Mi'nua,  of  Nemausus  (Nitmet)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of 
Hberius^  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  he 
fiserifieed  hia  character  by  conducting  accusa- 
tioos  for  the  goTcmment  He  was  consul  suf- 
fe^us  in  AJ).  89,  and  died  in  60.  Quiutrlian 
mentions  seTcral  works  of  hid  on  oratory,  which 
ore  all  lost 

[Apkakia  Oaia  or  Caxa,  the  wife  of  the  sen- 
itor  Lidnioa  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  woman, 
vho  always  pleaded  her  own  causes  before  the 
prator.  Hence  her  name  became  proverbial 
lor  a  litigious  woman.    She  died  48  B.C.] 

AraliriD&    1.  L^  A  Roman  comic  poet  flour- 
iiljed  about  RC.  100.    His  comedies  described 
Boman  scenes  and  mauuers  (Comcediee  togat<x\ 
vbA  the  subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the 
life  of  the  lower  classes  (Comcedia  tahemaria). 
Tl>ey  were  frequently  polluted  with  disjs^raceful 
amoors ;  but  be  depicted  Roman  life  with  such 
i«oearacy  that  he    is  classed    with    Menander 
(Hot,  Ep^  ii,  1,  61).    His  comedies  continued 
to  be  acted  under  the  empire.    The  names  and 
fragments  of  between  tweuty  and  thirty  are  still 
p^erved:  [these   fragments    have  been  pub- 
liihed  by  Bothe,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  his  Poetce  See- 
Kici  Lat^  and  by  Neukiroh,  De  Fabvla  to^ata 
'RosxaauLl     3.  L.,  a  person  of  obscure  origin, 
«cd  a  faithful  adherent  of  Pompey.    He  served 
ooder  Pompey  against  Sertonus  and  Mithra- 
dfitea,  and  was,  through  Pompey's   influence, 
made  consul,  B.C.  60.    When  Pompey  obtained 
the  provinees  of  the  two  Spains  in  his  second 
eoQsuUhip  (B.C.  55),  he  sent  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treicB  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  remain- 
ed in  Rome.    In  B.C.  49,  Afranius  and  Petreius 
vere   defeated  by  Cssar  in  Spain.    Afranius 
thereupon  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece; 
vas  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48 ; 
and  subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in 
Airica,  BO.  46.    He  then  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauretania.  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit- 
ting and  killed 

AraioA  {^K^fiKfix  Africftnus),  was  used  by 
^  ancients  in  two  senses,  (I.)  for  the  whole 


continent  of  AfHea^  and  (2.)  for  the  porticn  of 
Nortiiem  Africa  which  constituted  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  and  which  the  Romnus  ereeteo 
into  a  province,  under  the  name  of  Africa  Pro* 
pria.^-1.  In  the  more  general  sense  the  nama 
was  not  used  by  the  Greek  writer »;  and  its 
use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the  extension 
to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a  part  of 
it  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  continent 
is  Libya  (AiAvri).  Considerably  before  the  his- 
torical period  of  Greece  begins,  the  PboBUi- 
cians  extended  their  commerce  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  founded  several  colonies  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was 
the  chief.  Vid.  CAaTHAOo.  The  Greekd  knew 
very  little  of  the  country  until  tlie  foundation 
of  the  Dorian  colony  of  Ctrens  (B.C.  620),  and 
the  intercourse  of  Greek  travellers  with  Egypt 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and  even  then 
their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part  near  Cyrene 
was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, who  sent  out  some  remarkable  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  country.  A  Phceoician 
fleet,  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  B.C.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so  into  the 
Mediterranean :  the  authenticity  of  this  story 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  still  possess 
an  authentic  account  of  another  expedition, 
which  the  Carthaginians  dispatched  unuer  Han> 
no  (about  B.C.  510),  and  which  reached  a  point 
on  the  western  coast  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  iax 
as  latitude  ten  degrees  north.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  contineut,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  litUe  known  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolfr 
mies.  In  the  interior,  the  Great  Desert  (5aA<zra) 
in£erposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery 
but  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  th« 
people  on  the  northern  coast  told  of  individuals 
who  had  crossed  the  Desert  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  toward  the  east,  with  cro4- 
odiltts  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its  baoka^ 
wbich,  if  the  stoi-y  be  true,  was  probably  the 
Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Timbuctoo.  That 
the  Carthaginians  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  south  of  the  Sahara,  has  been 
inferred  from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they 
kept  Later  expeditions  and  inquiries  extena- 
ed  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  possessed 
of  the  eastern  coast  to  about  ten  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about 
Lake  Tchad,  but  the  southeru  part  of  the  oonti 
nent  was  so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy, 
who  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  geograph- 
ical science,  recurred  to  the  old  notion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  before  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, that  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  mtit 
the  southeastern  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  a  vast  lake..  The  greatest  fft- 
ographers  who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely, 
Eratosthenes  and  btrabo,  had  accepted  the  tri^ 
dition  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  Tbf 
shape. of  the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  Iha 
of  a  right-angled  tiiangle,  having  for  iti  hypot- 
enuse a  line  (drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea :  and,  as  to  its  ex- 
tent, they  did  not  suppose  it  to  reach  nearly  so 
far  as  the  equator,  rtolemy  supposed  the  wf  st- 
em coart  to  stretch  north  and  south  from  Jhi 
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FfUan  of  Hercules,  and  be  gnve  the  oontiJMni 
an  indefinite  extent  toward  the  aouth.  Tliere 
were  also  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent  Some  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parte,  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of 
these  two  Lybia  (i.  e^  Africa)  belonged;  and 
those  who  recognized  three  oivisions  differed 
■gain  in  placing  the  boundary  between  Libya 
and  A«iia  either  on  the  west  of  Egypt,  or  alone 
the  inie,  or  at  the  Isthmus  of  Sues*  and  the  Red 
Sea :  the  last  opinion  gradually  preyailed.  As 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  country  itself^  Herodo- 
tus distributes  it  into  ifigyptuSi  JBthiopia  (t.  e^ 
all  the  regions  south  of  f^ypt  and  the  a€ihara\ 
and  libra,  properly  so  ouled;  and  he  subdi- 
vides Libya  mto  three  parts,  according  to  their 
physical  distinctions,  namely,  (1.)  the  Inhabit- 
ed Country  alona;  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans  (ol  napadaXdaaiot  ruv 
pofidduv  A.i6vcw  :  tJu  Barbary  aiates) ;  (2.)  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  {^  '^pi66rig\  south  of 
the  former,  that  is,  the  region  between  the  Little 
and  Great  Atlas,  which  still  abounds  in  wild 
beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its  prevailing 
vegetation  (Beled-el-Jeridt  i  e,  tlte  Country  of 
Palms),  ana,  f  3.)  the  Sandy  Desert  (i  fdfiuo^ ; 
the  Sahara)^  that  is,  the  table-land  bounded  by 
the  Atlas  on  the  north  and  the  margin  of  the 
Nile  valley  on  the  east,  which  is  a  vast  tract  of 
sand  broken  only  by  a  few  habitable  islands, 
called  Oases.  As  to  the  people  Herodotus  dis- 
tingc'shes  ibur  races,  two  native,  namely,  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  name- 
ly, the  Pbosnicians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Lib- 
yans, however,  were  a  Caucasian  race:  the 
^Ethiopians  of  Herodotus  correspond  to  our  Ne- 
gro races.  The  Phoenician  colonies  were  plant- 
ed chiefly  along,  and  to  the  west  of,  the  great 
recess  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  which 
fonned  the  two  Strtes,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  being  Carthage ;  and  the  Greek 
colonies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  be- 
yond the  east  side  of  the  Syrtes ;  the  chief  of 
them  was  CYREys,  and  the  region  was  called 
Cyrenaica.  Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Lib- 
yan tribes,  and  the  whole  region  txitween  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  and  Egypt,  including 
CyreDaica,  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
whole  continent,  Lybia.  The  chief  native  tribes 
of  this  region  were  the  AdyrmachidjB,  Mar- 
MJLBIDJE,  FsYLLi,  and  Nabamonis.  The  last  ex- 
tended into  the  Carthaginian  territory.  To  the 
west  of  tlie  Ciirthoginian  possessions,  the  coun-  { 
try  was  called  by  the  general  names  of  NuaciniA 
and  Mauretania,  and  was  possessed  partly  by 
Carthaginian  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  partly  ! 
by  Libyan  tribes  under  various  names,  the  chief  I 
of  which  were  the  NuMiDiS,  Massylii,  Has-  , 
ajBSYLii,  and  Mauri,  and  to  the  south  of  them ' 
Iho  GcTULi.  llie  whole  of  this  northern  re- ' 
gion  fell  successively  under  the  power  of  Rome,  i 
and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as  fol- ' 
lows:  (1.)  Egypt;  (2.)  Libya,  including,  {a) 
Liby®  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior;  (6)  Marma- 
rioa;  (c)  Cyrenaica;  (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  • 
former  empire  of  Carthage  (see  below.  No.  2) ;  * 

S4.)    Numidia ;    (5.)   Mauretaoia,   divided  into, ' 
a)  Sitifensis;  (b)  Cmsariensis;  (c)  Tingitana:! 
these,  with  (6.)  iSthiopia,  make  up  the  whole 
of  ^Jfiica,  according  to  thA  divisions  reoognixcd  ■ 
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by  the  latest  of  the  ancient  ffeog^raph«ra.     Hm 
northern  district  was  better  known  to  the  Ro* 
mans  than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely  pcf 
nlous  and  flourishing;  and,  if  we  may  judgs  by 
the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the  interior  of  the 
country,  especially  between  the  Little  and  QrcAi 
Altars,  must  have  supported  many  more  inhab- 
itants than  it  does  at  present     Further  infoi^ 
mation  respecting  the  several  poi^iona   of  the 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles. — 
2.  Aprxga  Propria  or  PaovnroiA,  or  eiinply  Af- 
rica, was  the  name  under  which  the  Korminfl, 
after  the  Third  Punic  War  (B.O.   146),  erected 
into  a  province  tlie  whole  of  die  former  territory 
of  Carthage.     It  extended  from  the  River  Tub- 
ca,  on  the  west,  which  divided  it  from  Numidia, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  south- 
east.   It  was  divided  into  two  districts  (regio- 
nes),  namely,  (1.)  Zeugis  or  Zeugitana,  the  dis- 
trict round  Carthage,  (2.)  Byzacium  or  Bysa- 
cena,  south  of  Zeugitana,  as  far  aa  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.    It  correspoDds  to  the  mod- 
em regency  of  ISmii,    The  province  was  full 
of  flourishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile, 
especially  Byzaoena:   it  furnished   Rome  with 
its  chief  supplies  of  com.    The  aboye  limits  are 
assigned  to  the  province    by  Pliny:    JPtoJemy 
makes  it  extend  from  the  River  Ampsaga,  on 
the  west,  to  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  east^  so  an 
to  include  Numidia  and  TripK)litana. 

AyalclNua  a  surname  given  to  the  Scipios 
on  account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  Vid 
SciPia 

Afb!oAnu&    1.  Sex.  C^fiaLTus,  a  Roman  ju- 
risconsult, lived   under  Antoninus    Pius   (A.D. 
138-161),  and  wrote  Zt6rt  IX.  Quceationum,  from 
which  many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest 
— 2.  Julius,  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  is  much  praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks 
of  him  and  Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators 
of  their  time. — 8.  Sex.  Julius,  a  learned  Chris- 
tian writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Km- 
maus  m  Palestine,  and  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andrea.    His  principal  work  was  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  be  placed  in  5499  B.O.,  to  A.D.  221.   This 
work  is  lost)  but  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  £use- 
bius  in  his  Chronicon^  and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Cedre- 
nus,  and    in    the    Paschale   Chronicon.    There 
was  auoiher  work  written  by  Africanus,  enti- 
tled Cesli  (Keoroi),  that  is,  embroidered  girdles, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  Cestut  of  Venus 
( Apliroditel.    It  treated  of  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects— meaidne,    agriculture,    natural   history, 
the  military  art,  Si.    The  work  itself  is  losti 
but  some  extracts  from  it  are  published  by  The 
venot  in  the  Maihematiei  VeUres,  Paris,  1698 
and  also  in  the  Geoponica, 

AFaicuB  {XLyp  by  the  Greeks),  the  southwest 
wind,  so  called  because  'it  blew  from  Africa^ 
frequently  brought  storms  with  it  {creherqut  pro- 
cellit  AfrieuA,  Virg,  -dEn.,  i.,  86.) 

fAoAOLEs  {  ^Aya/cAf/f)  a  Myrmidon  hero,  father 
ofEpigeus.] 

[AoALLis  ('AyoT^'f).  of  Coroyra,  a  femaw 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Hoiner :  but  from 
two  passages  in  Suidas  some  huve  fupi)o»sil 
that  toe  true  name  is  AnagaUU^  i 
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AoXMli>K  {'A  '/afi^&^\  daughter  of  Auglaa  aod 
vife  of  MuUittk  wbo^  aooordi^  to  Homer  (i/^  zi, 
7391  was  argminted  with  Uie  healiDg  powera 
•f  all  the  plaots  that  grow  upoQ  the  earth. 

AttlifftDai  ('A^d^fS^f X  commonly  called  son 
«f  SrgiiMiflk  king  of  Orchomeooi,  aod  brother  of 
Tropbooioi.  though  hiB  Detmily  coimectioDa  are 
rclatal  diffireDtly  by  differeDt  writers.    Agame- 
dea  and  Trophooios  dietinguiehed   themaelves 
aa  arehiteflta :  they  built  a  fomple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  a  treasury  of  Hyrieui^  king  of  Hyria 
in  Bmnlia.     The  story  about  this  treasury  re- 
Mmbles    the    ooe  which    Herodotus  (ii^  121) 
relates  of  the  treasury  of  the  i^ptian  king 
Bhampsiiiitiia.     In  the  constructioD  of  the  treas- 
uij  ot  Hyrieua.  Agamede»  and  Trophonius  ooo- 
tnved  to  place  one  stone  in  suoh  a  manner 
thai  it  eoold  be  taken  away  outside,  and  thus 
(bnned  an   entrance   to  the   treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.    Agamedes  and  Tro- 
plkonios  DOW  constantly  robbed  the  treasury 
and  the  Idiig,  seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were 
uninjnred,  while  his  treasures  were  constantly 
deereasiog,  set  traps  to  catch  the  tbiet    Aga- 
medes was  thus  ensnared,  and  Trophonius  out 
tuff  his  head  to  avert  the  disooverr.    After  this 
Trophoniua  was  immediately  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth.     Oo  this  spot  there  was  afterwara, 
in  the  groTe  of  Lebad^  the  cave  of  Agamedes, 
with  a  eolumn  by  the  side  of  it    Here  was  also 
the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  oon* 
suited  it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and 
invoked  him.    A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Tiuc    Qumtt^   L,  47)  states    that    Agamedes 
snd  Tivphoiuus,  after  buildiqg  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  I>elphi  praved  to  the  god  to  grant 
them  in  reward  for  their  labor  what  was  best 
he  men.    The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a  cer- 
tsin  day,  and  when  ue  day  came  the  two  broth- 
endiea. 

AoamMiroif  (^XyofUfivuv),  sod  of  Plisthenes 

sod  Adrope  or  Eriphyle,  and  gprandson  of  Atreus, 

king  of  My  eensB ;  but  Homer  and  others  call  him 

1  son  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pelop&    Aga- 

menmoD  and  his  brother  Menelaus  were  brought 

op  together  with  iEgisthus,  the  eon  of  Thyes- 

tes,  in  the  house  of  Atreus.    After  the  murder 

of  Atreus  by  iSigisthus  and  Thyestes^  who  sue- 

eeeded  Atreus  in  the  kiugdom  of  Mycenie  {vid, 

iEeiBrouBY,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  went  to 

Sparta,  wniere  Agamemnon  married  Glytemnes- 

tn,  the  daughter  of  T)iidareus,  bv  whom  he  be- 

esme  the  father  of  Ipbiansssa  (Iphigenla),  Chry- 

wthemis,  Laodice  (Electra),  ana  Orestes.    The 

manner   in -which  Agamemnon    obtained    the 

kingdom    of    Myceno    is    differently  related. 

froat  Homer,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 

sneeeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others, 

he  expelled  Thyespes,  and  usurped  bis  throne. 

He  now  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in 

Greece.    A  catalogue  of  his  dominions  is  given 

ia  the  Diad  (ii.,  669. 4fcc)    When  Homer  attri- 

botes  to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty  over  all 

Aigos,the  name  Argos  signifies  Peloponnesus, 

«  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  dty  of  Aigos 

vss  governed  by  Diomedes.    When  Helen,  the 

wife  qI  Menelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and 

ths  Qfeek  diieJb  resolved  to  recover  her  b^ 

Ives  of  arms,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  theur 

tunmsnder-in-ehief    After  two  years  of  prepa- 

the  Greek  armv  imd  fleet  asM»nbi<»ri  in 


the  port  of  Aulis  in  Bceotia.  At  this  place  Aga 
memnon  killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(Artemis),  who  in  return  visited  tJie  Greek  army 
with  a  pestilence^  and  produced  a  calm  whioa 
prevented  the  Greeks  from  leaviug  the  port  lo 
order  to  appease  her  wrath,  A^imemnon  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  hie  daughter  Jphigenla;  bat 
at  the  moment  she  was  to  he  sacrific^,  she  was 
carried  off  by  Diana  (Artemis)  herself  t^>  Tuuria^ 
and  another  victim  was  substituted  in  her  plaoa 
The  ealm  now  ceased,  and  the  army  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon  alone  had  one 
hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty  which  he 
had  lent  lo  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in> 
yolved  in  a  quarrel  with  AchilTes  respecting 
the  possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achilles  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Greeks  were  visited  by  successive  disasters. 
The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induoed  Pa- 
troclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  part  in 
the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconciliation 
of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  Vid.  Achiller. 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Biad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character  alto- 
gether inferior  to  Achillea.  But  he  neverthe- 
less rises  above  all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity, 
power,  and  majesty:  his  eyes  and  head  ai-e 
likened  to  those  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  his  girdle  to 
that  of  Mars  (Ares),  siid  his  breast  to  that  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon).  The  emblem  of  his  power 
is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of  Vulcan  (HephsetusX 
which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  once  given  to  Mer- 
cury (Hermes),  and  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  Pe- 
lops,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  ns  his  prize.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  murdered  hj  iEgisthus,  who 
had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during  Uie  absence 
of  her  husband.  The  tragic  poets  make  Cly- 
temnestra alone  murder  Agamemnon :  her  motive 
is  in  ^schylus  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  in 
Sophocles  and  Euripicfes  her  wrath  at  the  death 
of  IphigenSa. 

AcAMEMNdiffDES  (*Ayafi€fivovi67i£)y  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  t.  e^  Orestes. 

[AoAMica  ('AyaviKJf)  or  Aglaoniob  (*Ay?Mo- 
vUrj)^  daughter  of  the  Tfaessalian  Hegetor :  she 
was  acquuinted  with  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
and  gave  out  that  she  could  draw  down  the 
moon  itself  from  the  sky.] 

Aganippe  ('A^ovi^r^i/),  a  nymph  of  the  well 
of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicoi^ 
in  BoeoUa,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  the 
Muses  (who  were  hence  called  Apanippides),  and 
which  was  belieyed  to  have  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing those  who  drank  of  it  [The  nymph  is  caUed 
a  daughter  of  the  river-g(xl  Permessus.]  Thit 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  has  the  epithet  ^oaAi/>pt« 
f Ov,  Fast.,  V,  7),  from  its  being  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  like  that  of  A^ippe. 

AoapSkoe  ('Ayairivup),  a  son  of  Ancovie, 
king  of  the  Arauiians,  received  sixty  ships  from 
Agamemnon,  in  which  he  led  his  Arcamans  to 
Troy.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where,  aeoord* 
ing  to  some  accounts,  he  founded  the  town  o» 
Paphus,  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Venui 
(Aphrodite).  ^r-^  t 
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[A6APr5iJifU8  ('i.yajrToX«/iof),  a  0OD  of 
JESffvptus,  BlaiQ  by  the  Danaid  Pirone.] 

[AoAE,  a  city  of  Byzadum  in  Africa  Propria. 
Bhaw  regards  it  as  the  modern  Boohatfjar,  wnere 
ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  are  fonud.] 

[AoABA  (now  Agra),  a  city  of  India  intra 
Oangem,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  lomanes 
(now  Dtehtanna).] 

[AoAaiODS  Sncus  (now  Gulf  of  Artingeri\  a 
gruf  of  India  intra  Gangem.] 

AoARisTA  i^Kyapiani).  1.  Daughter  of  Clis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megacles,  and 
mother  of  Clisthenes,  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates. — 2.  Daugh- 
ter of  the  aboye-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and 
grand-daughter  of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xanthippus, 
and  mother  of  Perides. 

Agasias  (^Kyaaiac\  a  son  of  Dositheus,  a 
sculptor  of  Ephesus,  probably  a  contemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.O.  830),  sculptured 
the  statue  known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese 
gladiator,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gwlery 
of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  among  the 
rums  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (now  Uapo  (TAnzo). 
From  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  it  is  clear  that 
the  statue  represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  war- 
rior contending  with  a  mounted  combatant  Per- 
haps it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles  fight- 
ing with  Penthesil^a. — [3.  Another  Ephesian 
tuulptor,  son  of  Menophilus,  who  exercised  his 
art  m  Delos,  while  it  was  under  the  Roman 
■way. — 3.  Of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  an  ofiicer 
in  the  army  of  the  ten  thousand,  often  mentioned 
by  Xenopfion  in  his  Anabasis.] 

AaA8ioi.ES,  A0E8ICLE8,  or  Hegesiclbs  {^kyaa- 
iK^^f  'kyrjaixXnCt  'HyijatKXf/c),  king  of  Sparta, 
succeedea  his  fiitber  Arcfaidamas  I.,  about  B.G. 
600  or  690. 

[Agasthenxs  {'kyaadSvTfc),  son  of  Augias,  and 
king  in  Elis:  his  son  Polyxeuus  is  mentioned 
among  the  suitor:  of  Helen.] 

|^Aoa8Tb5phub  fAycfffrpo^f),  son  of  Paeon,  was 
slain  by  Diomedes  before  Troy.] 

[Agasus  PoaTUS  ^now  Porto  Greco),  a  harbor 
of  Apulia  on  the  Aariatic] 

AoATHAacHlDES  {' Ayodopxi^c)  or  AoATHAa- 
0HU8  {*Ayddapxoc\  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom 
at  Cnidos,  lived  at  Alexandrea,  probably  about 
B.0. 130.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
geographical  and  historical  works ;  but  we  have 
only  an  epitome  of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  which  was  made  by  Photius: 
it  is  printed  in  Hudson's  Oeogr.  Script.  Gr.  Mi- 
nor cb  :  [of  his  works  on  Europe  and  Asia  some 
fragments  are  preserved  in  Atnenaeus  and  other 
wnters,  which  nave  been  published  by  MiUler  in 
Pidot's  Firagmenta  Histortcorwn  Oracorum,  vol 
di,  p.  190-197.] 

AoATHAacHUs  {*Ayd$<ipxog),  an  Athenian  art- 
ist said  to  have  invented  scene-painting,  and 
to  have  painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  which 
iEschylus  exhibited.  It  was  probably  not  till 
toward  the  end  of  iEschylus's  career  that  scene- 
painting  was  introduced,  and  not  till  the  time  of 
Sophocles  that  it  was  generally  made  use  of; 
which  may  account  for  Aristotle's  assertion 
{Poet.,  iv.,  16)  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
nuccd  by  Sophocles. — 2.  A  Greek  painter,  a  na- 
LivA  of  Samos,  aud  s>o  if  Eudemua    He  was 


a  ooDtempomry  of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis,  at^ 
must  not  De  confounded  with  the  contemporjiry 
of  iEscbylus. — [8.  A  Syraeusan,  who  was  lUaoed 
by  the  Syraeusans  over  a  fleet  of  twelve  sb'ipa  io 
B.O.  418,  to  visit  their  allies  and  harass  th« 
Athenians.  He  was  one  of  the  conimandera,  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  decisive  battle  fought  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse.] 

[Agatha  ('Ayofty :  'Ayadatoc :  now  Agdey^  fc 
cit^r  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Arauria] 

AGATHfiMiaus  (*Aya$jjftepoc)t  the  author  of 
"  A  Sketch  of  Geography  in  Epitome"  (r^f  jec» 
ypofpiiac  iiroTviruaeic  tv  iTcirofiy),  probably  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thircT  century  after 
Christ  The  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  Ptolemy  and  other  early  writers.  It  ia 
printed  in  Hudson's  Oeogr.  Script,  Or.  Minor^s^ 
[and  by  Hoffinan  with  Arrians  Perfplui,  Acl. 
Lips.,  1642.] 

Agathias  fAya^zof),  a  Byzantine  writer,  bom 
about  A.D.  686  at  Myrina  in  ^Eolis,  praeticed 
as  an  advocate  at  Constautbople,  whence  he  ob- 
tained the  name  Scholastiau  (which  word  signi- 
fied an  advocate  in  his  time),  and  died  about 
A.D.  662.  He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which 
several  have  come  down  to  ua ;  bat  his  prin- 
cipal work  was  his  History  in  five  books,  which 
is  also  extant,  and  is  of  considerable  value.  It 
contains  the  history  from  A.D.  668  to  668,  a 
period  remarkable  for  important  events,  such 
as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns  and  other 
barbarians.  The  best  edition  is  by  Niebubr, 
Bonn,  1828. 

[AoATHiKus  {*Aya$lvoc)j  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  bom  at  Sparta,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  century  after  Ohrist:  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Athenaeus  of  Attalia  in  Cilicia,  the  founder  of 
the  Pneumatie  sect:  he  did  not  follow  strictly 
the  tenets  of  his  master,  but  united  with  them 
those  of  others,  and  thus  became  himself  found- 
er of  a  new  medical  sect  called  Hectici  or  Epi- 
9yntheHei.—2.  Of  Elis,  son  of  Thrasybulus,  ac- 
cording to  BoBckh,  an  lamid,  whose  father  was  a 
seer  among  the  Mantineans  in  the  time  of  Ara- 
tus :  he  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  and  gained  the 
price  at  the  Olympic  gamea — 8.  A  Corinthian 
naval  commander,  who  had  charge  of  a  fleet  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.] 

AoATHdoLSA  ('A/o^oKAeia),  mistress  of  Ptole- 
my IV.  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minister  Agathodes.  She  and  her  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (B. 
C.  206). 

AgathScles  {*Aya0oK2^c).  1.  A  Sicilian  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  Bom  at 
lliermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infant 
by  his  father,  Oarcinus  ot  Rhes^ium,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams, 
portending  that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much 
evil  to  Sicily.  His  mother,  however,  secretly 
preserved  his  life,  and  at  seven  years  old  he 
was  restored  to  his  father,  who  had  long  re- 
pented of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By  him  he 
was  taken  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  up  as  a  pes- 
ter. His  strength  and  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syraeusan,  who 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  hi 
I  married  his  rich  widow,  a^  so  beeamc  on% 
gitizedbyCjOOg[e 
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<f  \hb  irealikieei  citizens  io  Syracuse  His 
■mbittoiu  schemes  then  deyelopM  themselves, 
and  he  was  driveD  into  exile.  After  several 
dianges  of  fortone,  he  cciUected  an  army  which 
oTcrawed  botii  the  Syracusans  and  Oarthaginians, 
and  was  restored  under  an  oath  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  democracy,  which  oath  he 
cept  by  munlering  four  thousand  and  banishing 
fix  thousand  citizens.  He  was  immediately 
declared  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title 
of  Aatocrator,  RO.  817.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the 
domimon  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In 
BO.  SIO  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
(^uthaginians,  under  Hamilcar,  who  straightway 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse;  whereupon  he  formed 
the  bold  design  of  averting  the  rum  which  threat- 
ened him,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Afnca.  His 
suoeesses  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He 
eoDFtantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Oartnage,  but 
was  at  length  summoned  from  Africa  by  the 
afiidrs  of  SicUy,  where  many  dties  had  revolted 
from  him,  B.O.  807.  These  he  reduced,  after 
making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians.  He 
had  previously  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.  Ho  afterward  plundered  the  Lipari 
Isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  BruttiL  But  his  last  days 
▼ere  embittered  by  £imily  misfortunes.  His 
grandson  Archagathua  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thoeles,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family 
voold  share  his  fate.  He  accordingly  sent  hjs 
vife  Tezena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her 
oative  country;  and  his  own  death  followed 
tlaost  immediately,  B.C.  289,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-ei^ht  years,  and  in  the  seventy-secoud 
jear  of  his  age.  Other  authors  relate  an  incre- 
dible story  of  his  being  poisoned  by  Mssno,  an 
tssociate  of  Archa^thus.  The  poison,  we  ore 
kid,  was  concealed  in  the  quill  with  which  be 
cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him  to  so  fright- 
ful a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  funeral 
pile  and  burned  while  yet  living,  being  unable 
lo  give  any  sicts  that  ne  was  not  dead. — 2.  Of 
PeIh^  father  of  Lysimachus. — 3.  Son  of  Lysima- 
dina,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Dro- 
mii^tis,  king  of  the  Get®,  about  B.C.  292,  but 
was  B^nt  back  to  his  father  with  presents.  In 
t67  he  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  At  the 
instigation  of  hia  stepmother,  Arsinog,  Lysima- 
chus cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  PtolemfiBUS  Ceraunus. — i.  Brother 
«if  Agathoglxa. — 5.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus,  which 
WAS  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  {De  Div.  u  24). 

Agathodjcmon  {'A.ya0oddifiuv  or  *Aya$dg  i^eof ). 
L  The  "  Good  Deity."  in  honor  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  ^nd  ! 
of  every  repast— ^3.  A  name  applied  by  the  | 
Qreeka  to  Uie  Egyptian  Knepk,  and  also  to  a ' 
qieeiea  of  snake  as  his  symbol — 8.  A  name  given  | 
by  the  Greek  residents  to  the  Canopic  arm  of  | 
the  Nile.]— 4.  Of  Alexandrea,  the  designer  of, 
•omc  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  mapa  are  found  appended  to 
several  M3S.  of  Ptolemy.  | 

AuATHOX  i^Kyuduv),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  ^ 
horn  about  B.C.  447,  of  a  rich  and  respectable  ' 
Ciriily,  war  a  friend  of  Euripides  and   Plato. 


Ld  gained  his  first  nccory  in  413:  in  honor  oi 
whidi  Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  hava 
been  given,  which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of 
his  dialogue  so  called.  In  407  he  visited  the 
court  of  Archelaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  where 
his  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  He  died  about  400,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathoo 
were  considerable,  but  bis  compositions  were 
more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  oroar 
ments  than  force,  vigor,  or  sublimity.  In  the 
TAetmophariatutcB  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridi- 
culed for  his  effeminacy,  being  brought  on  the 
stage  in  female  dress.  [The  fragments  of  Aga- 
thon  have  been  published  by  Wagner  in  Didot*« 
Pragmenta  Tragicorum  Grcee^  p.  62*61. — 2.  A 
son  of  Priam. — 3.  Son  of  Tyrimmas,  oommandei 
of  the  Odrysian  cavalry  under  Alexander  the 
Great] 

Agathtbva,  Agathy&num  {'Ayddvpva^  -ov: 
* kyaBvpvaXo^ ',  now  Agatha),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacta. 

[AoATHTBNUS  {* Ay(i&vf}voc)y  son  of  ^oluB,  and 
founder  of  the  city  Agathyma,  q.  v.] 

AoATHTRSi  (*Ayddvpaoi),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  on  the  River  Maris  (now  Maroacn)  in 
Ti-ausylvania.  From  their  practice  of  painting 
or  tattooing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  VirgU 
(-dFw,  iy,  146)  picti  Agathyrai. 

Agave  ('Ayav^),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echiou,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Pentheus 
attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  celebrat- 
ing the  Dionysiao  festivals  on  Mount  Citkeron, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  her  phrensy  believed  him  to  be 
a  wild  beast  Vid.  Pentheus. — One  of  tlie  Ne- 
reids, one  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Ama- 
zons were  also  called  Agavse. 

AgBAtXnA.       Vid.  ECBATANA. 

Agdistis  ("AyJiartc),  an  androgynous  deity 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Earth,  con 
nected  with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys. 

Ageladas  i^AyeXd6a^\  an  eminent  statuary 
of  Argos,  the  instructor  of  Ihe  three  great  mas- 
ters, Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletua.  Many 
modem  writers  suppose  that  Uiere  were  two 
artists  of  this  name:  one  an  Argive,  the  in- 
structor of  Phidias,  bom  about  B.C.  540,  the 
other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  about 
B.C.  482. 

Agelaus  ('Ay^^-oof).  1.  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Crcesus. — 
2.  Son  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  slain  by  Ulysses. — 8.  A  slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  Mount  Ida,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  of  his  mother. — [4.  Son 
of  the  Heradid  Temenus. — 6.  A  Trojan,  son  of 
Phradmon,  slain  by  Diomedes.] 

AoENDiouM  or  AoEDicuM  (oow  Sen9\  the  diief 
town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

AofiNoa  (*Ayijvup),  1.  Son  of  Keptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-bro- 
ther of  Belus,  and  father  of  Cadmua,  Piiosoiz, 
Cilix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and,  according  ts  some,  of 
Europa  also.  Virgil  (^n.,  i.  888)  calk  Carthage 
the  city  of  Agenur,  since  Dido  was  descended 
from  Agenor. — 2.  Son  of  lasus,  and  father  of 
Argus  raooptes,  kin^  of  Argos.— 8.  Son  and 
successor  of  Triopas,  m  the  kingdonuofL  Aiiwa 
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«^  8oa  af  Pleiij-oD  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
HOQ  of  JBtolufl. — 5.  Son  of  Phegeus,  king  of 
PbopUis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and  bia  brother  Ftoa- 
ona  slew  Alcmfflon.  when  be  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplut  of  Harmonia  to 
Lis  eeoond  wife  Callirrboe.  Vid.  Phkgku&  The 
two  brothers  were  afterward  killed  by  Ampho- 
leniB  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcniaon  and 
Callirrboe. — 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  amoug  the  Trojans, 
engaged  in  smgle  combat  with  Acliilles,  bat  waa 
reaoaed  by  Apollo. 

AofiNduDxs  CXyrjvopiitic),  a  patronymic  de- 
aotiog  a  descenoant  of  an  Agenor,  such  as  Oad- 
noB,  Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

Agbbanoeb,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodea.  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Polydorus  and  AthenodoruB» 
feiuptured  the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most 
perieot  specimens  of  art  This  celebrated  group 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths 
of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline  Hill:  it  is  now  preserv- 
ed in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  artists 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculp- 
tured tlie  group  expressly  for  that  emperor. 

Agesilaus  ('A/^fftXaoc),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Son  of  Doryssus,  reigned  forty-four  years,  and 
died  about  B.C.  886.  He  was  contemporary 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. — 2.  Son  of 
Archid&mus  II.,  succeeded  his  half-brother  Agis 
IL,  B.C.  898,  ezcludiog,  on  the  ground  of  sou- 
rious  birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  nis 
nephew  Leottohioes.  From  396  to  894  he 
carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  great 
tuoeeae,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  mto  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was 
•ummcned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  been 
induced  by  Artazerzes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he 
promptly  obeyed;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  (894),  he  met  and  defeated  at  Coro- 
nCa,  in  Bceotia,  the  allied  forces.  During  the 
next  four  years  he  regained  for  his  country 
much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till  at  length  the 
fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  871,  overthrew  forever 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the  supremacy 
for  a  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next  few  years 
Sparta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its  existence 
amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it  was 
ohiefl^  owmg  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  presence 
of  mmd  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered  the 
storm.  In  36 1  he  crossed  with  a  bod v  of  Lace- 
dfismonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt  Here,  after 
displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he  died, 
while  prei^aring  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the  win- 
ter of  )161--860,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  u  reign  of  thirty-eight  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  person  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking, 
ftnd  lame,  on  which  last  grouud  objection  had 
been  made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously 
fulfilled,  ha  rine  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting 
her  under  aflame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign, 
indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals 
that  Sparta  ever  had. 

^AoKaiMBadTus,  admiral  of  the  Rhodian  fleet 
which  aided  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  in  the  war 
rgainst  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  200.] 

AG^sipdLis  {^XyrjcrinoXig),  kings  of  Sparta.    1. 
Bueeeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  while  yet  a 
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minor,  in  B.C.  894,  and  reigned  faurtfen  ytsaim 
As  soon  as  his  minonty  ceased,  he  took  iin  active 
part  in  the  Wat's  in  which  Sparta  was  then  en- 
gaged with  the  other  states  of  Greece  In  390 
he  invaded  Argolis  with  success ;  in  885  he  took 
the  city  of  MantinSa;  in  881  be  went  to  th^ 
assistance  of  Acanthus  and  Apollouia  against  th* 
Olynthians,  and  died  in  880  during  this  war  ia 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene. — 2.  Son  of  Cleombrotusw 
reigned  one  year  B.C.  871. — 8,  Succeeded  Cleo 
menes  in  B.C.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  ba* 
colleague  Lycurgus:  he  afterward  took  refugee 
with  we  Romans. 

AoEToa  ('A/i^rwp),  "  the  leader,**,  a  sumami* 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Lacedaemon,  of  Apollo,  vad 
of  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  conducts  the  souls  oi 
men  to  the  lower  world. 

AoQENUB  Uebicus,  a  writer  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
His  works  are  printed  m  Qoesius,  Jiei  Agrarict 
Auctores. 

AoGHAiCMES  or  Xan'dbames  {Zavdpafiric\  the 
ruler  of  the  GangaridsB  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.C.  827. 

Agias  ('Aytaf),  a  Greek  epic  poet  erroneously 
chilled  Augias,  a  native  of  Troezeo,  flourisheci 
about  B.C.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a  poeni 
called  Nosti  {N6<ttoi\  i.  e^  the  history  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Achsean  neroes  from  Troy. 

Aginxum  (now  Ageii\  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nitiobriges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Aois  (^A/tf),  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of 
Eurystheues,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Agidae. — 2.  Son  of  Archidflnus  II.,  reigned  B,C. 
427-898.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pel- 
oponoesian  wai*,  and  invaded  Attica  several 
times.  While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  was 
the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is  said  to  have  seduced 
his  wife  Timsea ;  in  consequence  of  which  Leo- 
tvchides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was  excluded  from  the 
throne  as  illegitimate.— -8.  Son  of  Archidflmua 
III,  reigned  B.C.  838-880,  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  Macedonian  power  in  Europe,  while 
Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia,  but  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater  in  880 
— 4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  II.,  reined  B.C.  244-- 
240.  He  attempted  to  re-estabhsh  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  Spartan  state ;  but  he  was  reraated 
by  his  collea^e  Leonidas  II.  and  the  wealthy, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to 
death  by  command  of  the  ephors,  along  with 
his  mother  Agesistrata,  and  his  gi'andmotber 
Archidamia. 

Agis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a  notorious  flat 
terer  of  Alexander  the  Great 

[Agizymba,  the  name  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  part  of  Africa  lying  under  the  equator,  the 
southernmost  portion  of  that  country  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  acquainted.] 

AqlXia  fAyXofo),  **  the  bright  one."  1.  One 
of  the  Oha&xtks  or  Graces. — 2.  Wife  of  Charopui 
and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  from  the  Island 
of  Syme  against  Troy. 

[AoiAONiOE.     Vii.  AoanIgs.] 

AQLAOPSfilO.       Vtd.  SlBKNIS. 

AglaSphon  VkyTuQo^y  1.  Painter  of  Tha- 
sos,  father  ana  instructor  of  Polygnotus  and 
AristoplMxi,  liTed  about  B.C.  500. — 2.  Pabter 
lived  abimt  B.0. 420,  probably  grandson  of  No.  1 
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[AflfUTracw.  Vid,  Aoraulo&J 
AsLlis  {*AyXa6c\  a  poor  citizeo  of  Psophis  in 
iicauiia,  wbom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap- 
aier  thaQ  Ojm»  kio^  of  Lydia,  on  aooount  of 
iu  eontente<l  oBposiboD.  Paoaanias  places  him 
■  the  time  of  Craesua. 

[ Aomn  ('Ayvwc),  fiither  of  the  Argooaat  T^- 
fkkj^  the  {tthut  of  the  Arga] 

AwfSmm  ('AyvodUif),  tax  Athenian  maiden, 
was  the  fint  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery, 
vhieb  a  lav  at  Atliens  forbade  any  woman  to 
teun.  Dreascd  as  a  man,  she  obtamed  instrue- 
tk»  from  a  phvsician  named  HierophiloB,  and 
■fterward  praetTeed  her  art  with  saeceas.  Sum- 
(Boaed  before  the  Areopagus  hv  the  envy  of  the 
siher  |»aetitioDer8,  she  was  obliged  to  disclose 
her  tex.  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  obtain- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This  tale, 
tho)Qjh  odeo  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit^  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hyginus 
ikaie.  • 

AmOxiDjas  {'Ayvidiidijc)*  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
030  to  death  (RG.  818X  but  was  shortly  aftei> 
ward  pot  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

\Qa9A€MiTVs{*AyopaJCfUTOc),  a  statuai-y  of  Pa- 
ras, flMirished  B.O.  44(M28,  and  was  the  fiivorite 
popil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
itstae  of  Veaos  (Aphrodite),  which  he  changed 
bto  a  statue  of  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the 
pei^d  of  Rhamnns,  because  he  was  indignant 
that  the  Athenians  had  given  the  preference  to  a 
taiae  by  Aleamenes,  who  was  another  distin- 
jeiah^l  pupil  of  Phidias. 

Aooa^A  and  AcoRiKUs  (^Ayopaia  and  'A70- 
^JCl  epithets  of  several  divinities  who  were 
ajoskkred  as  the  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of 
tk  p<ople  in  the  agora,  such  as  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
)iinerv-a  (Athena),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Mer- 
CET  (Hermes). 

[Agsa  ('A/pa)  or  Agne  (^Aypai),  an  Attic  de- 
mos south  of  Athens  on  the  Ilissus :  it  contained 
&  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Agrotera,  and  a 
Umple  of  Ceres  (Demetcr).] 

AcxjEX  (^Aypdwi\  a  people  of  .^tolia,  on  the 
Adttlousw 

Ageacls  {^Aypav'kri  and  'AypvAj/ :  *Aypv\ev^\ 
m  Attae  demus  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  named 
aft«r  AoaACidOe,  Ko.  2. 

Agsaulqs  ('A/povAof,  also  'AyAovpof),  1. 
Daughter  of  ActSBus,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
vife  of  Cecrops. — 2.  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agrsulos,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  le- 
Seids  of  Attica,  and  there  were  tlu«e  different 
Kones  about  her.  1.  According  to  some  writ- 
en,  Minerva  (Athena)  gave  Erichthonius  in  a 
ebeftt  to  Agraulos  and  her  sister  Herse,  with  the 
Mmmaod  not  to  open  it;  but,  unable  to  control 
thar  eurioeity,  they  opened  it,  and  thereupon 
vere  seized  with  madoess  at  the  sight  of  Erich- 
tbdoias,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
Aeropolia.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met,  iL,  7J0), 
Agrsolua  and  her  sister  survivea  opening  the 
mst,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
bf  being  chamged  into  a  stone  by  Mercury  (Her- 
bm),  because  she  attempted  to  prevent  the  god 
from  entering  the  house  of  Herse,  when  be  had 
hikn  in  love  with  the  latter.  8.  The  third  le- 
|nd  relates  that  Athens  was  once  involved  in 
ftkoff-protracted  war,  and  that  Agraulos  threw 
Wivif  down  from  the  Acropolis  because  nu 
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oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians  wouia 
conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  himself  fbt 
his  country.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude,  bnilt 
her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  m  which  it  ne- 
came  customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  re- 
ceiving their  first  suit  of  armor,  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to 
the  last  One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  de 
rived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and  a  festiva 
and  mysteries  (Agraulia)  were  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honor  of  her. 

Aossns  ('AypevrX  ^  hunter,  a  surname  of  Pan 
and  AristiBus. 

AoEi  DeodmItes,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany,  east  oi  the 
Rhine  and  north  of  tne  Danube,  which  Uiey  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  east- 
ward, and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subse- 
quently to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  {dedbna).  Toward  the 
end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  ee» 
tury  after  Christ,  these  lands  were  iocorporated 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

[Agrianes  {'Aypidvtf^,  now  Ergene),  a  river  of 
Thrace,  joining  the  Hebrus.] 

[Agrianes  ('A/pwvec),  a  Thracian  race  dwell- 
ing around  Mount  Hiemus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
River  Agrianes,  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  and 
excellent  archera] 

Agric^la,  Cn.  JOiIus,  born  June  13th,  AD. 
87,  at  Forum  Julii  {Frejus  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Gnecinus,  who  was  executed  by 
Caligula,  and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a 
careful  education;  he  first  served  in  Britain, 
A.D.  60,  under  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  was  quesstor 
in  Asia  in  63 ;  was  governor  of  Aquitonia  from 
74  to  76 ;  and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  be- 
trothed his  daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  ani 
in  Uie  following  year  gave  her  to  him  in  map- 
riage.  In  78  he  received  the  government  of 
Britain,  which  he  held  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  subdued  the  whole  of  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  highlands  of  Caledo- 
nia, and  b^  his  wise  administration  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  the  language  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Rome.  He  was  recalled  in  85  through 
the  jealousy  of  Domitian,  and  on  his  return  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death  in  98,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  occasioned  by  poison,  adminis- 
tered b^  order  of  Domitiaa  His  character  ii 
drawn  m  the  brightest  colors  l^  his  son-in-law 
Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come  dow^. 
to  us. 

AaaiQENTUu  VkKpdyoQ :  *AKpayavTlvoCf  Agrl- 
gentiuus :  now  Girgenti),  a  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Acragas  (now  Munu 
di  S,  Biagio)  and  Hy^sas  (now  Fiume  JDrago), 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  populous- 
ness,  and,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Cartnagini- 
ons  (B.C.  405),  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  cit- 
ies of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  oirth-place 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  col- 
ony from  Gela  about  RC.  579,  was  under  the 
government  of  the  cmel  tyrant  PhalSris  (alx>u4 
560),  and  subsequently  under  that  of  'HicrfO 
(488-472),  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Piy 
aar.  After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthagmianat 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained 
its  former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many 
!  vicissiti  des,  it  at  length  came  into  the  powei. 
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of  toe  Uomana  (210),  in  whose  hands  it  remain- 
ed. There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  an- 
dent  city,  especiallj  of  the  Ohrmpieum,  or  tem- 
ple of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (!^ns). 

Ao&iNtuM  {^kypivtov%  a  town  in  iEtolia,  per- 
haps Lear  the  sources  of  the  Thermissus. 

AOEIPPA,  first  a  pnenomen,  and  afterward  a 
ODgnpmen  among  the  Romans,  signifies  a  child 
presented  at  its  buth  with  its  feet  foremost 

AaaiPPA,  HKRdDBS.  L  Called  "Agrippa  the 
Qreat,**  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Beremce,  and 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rome  with  the  future  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  Haying 
given  offence  to  Tiberius,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  but  Calig^ula,  on  his  accession  (AD  .87), 
set  him  at  libeity,  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
eldes  of  Abilene,  Batamea,  Trachonitis,  and 
Auranitis.    On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41),  Agrip- 

Sk,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  Olau- 
us  in  gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria 
j^ere  annexed  to  his  dominions.  His  govem- 
ment  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  exceed- 
Agly  popular  among  the  Jews.  It  was  probably 
to  mcrease  his  popularity  with  the  Jews  that 
ae  caused  the  Apostle  James  to  be  beheaded, 
and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison  (44).  The 
manner  of  his  death,  which  took  pUce  at  Cssa- 
rea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in  Aett,  xii  By 
bis  wife  Cvpros  ho  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  and  three 
daughters.  Berenice,  Mariamne,  and  DrusiUa. — 
2.  ^n  of  Agrippa  L,  was  educated  at  the  court 
ot  Cladiusi  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
iras  pcventeen  years  old  Claudius  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator 
of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Ro- 
man proyince.  On  the  death  of  Hcrodes,  king 
of  Chalchis  (48),  his  little  principality  was  given 
to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an  ac- 
oession  of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted 
in  vain  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling. 
He  sided  with  the  Romans  in  the  war ;  and  ni- 
ter the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his 
sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  sev- 
enty-third year  of  his  age,  A.D.  100.  It  was 
before  this  Agrippa  that  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
his  defence,  AD.  60  (-dc/»,  xxv.,  xxvL). 

AoBiFrA,  M.  VifsAnIus,  bom  in  EC.  63,  of 
an  obscure  fimuly,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterward  the  Emperor  Augustus)  at  ApoUonia 
in  niyria;  and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  inmiediatcly  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  givinff  Augusti:s  the  sovereignity  of 
the  Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ; 
and  his  military  aoilities,  combined  with  his 
promptitude  ana  energy,  contributed  greatly  to 
that  result  In  41,  Agnppa,  who  was  then  prae- 
tor, eonmianded  part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus 
in  the  Perusinian  war.  In  88  he  obtained  great 
successes  in  Oaul  and  Germany ;  in  37  he  was 

)nsul;  and  in  86  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by 
■ea.  In  S3  he  was  ssdile,  and  in  this  office  ex- 
pended immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
pubUi3  works.  He  restond  old  aqueducts,  con- 
structed a  new  one,  to  which  be  gave  the  name 
of  the  Julian,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  also 
erected  several  public  buildings.  In  81  bo  cnm- 
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manded  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  il  .battle 
Aotium;  was  consul  a  second  tiitio  iti  28,  a 
a  third  time  in  27,  when  he  built  the  Puxithci 
In  21  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  August 
He  had  been  married  twice  before,  first  tu  Foi 
ponia,  daughter  of  T.  PomponiuB  Attieua,  ai 
next  to  MiurccUa,  niece  of  Augustus.^  He  co 
tinned  to  be  employed  in  various  xtnUUury  co£ 
mands  in  Gaul,  Spam,  Syria,  and  Pannonia,  ti 
his  death  in  B.C.  12.  B^  his  first  -wife  Pomp 
nia,  Agrippa  had  Yipsania,  married  to  Tibenm 
the  successor  of  Augustus;  and  by^  his  thir 
wife,  Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Jmia,  morrio 
to  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  Agrippioa,  ntBTn& 
to  Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Caius  Cssar 
Lucius  Caesar  {vid  Os&ar\  and  A^ppa  Pofi 
tumus,  who  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  tin 
Island  of  Planasia,  and  was  put  io  death  by  Ti 
berius  at  his  accession,  A.D.  14. 

AaatppfNA.      1.    Daughter  of  M.    Vipsaniur 
Agrippa  and  of  Julio,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
married  Germanicus,  by  whom    she   had  niov 
children,  among  whom  was  the  Emperor  Cnlig 
ula,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.    Sbs 
was  distiuguisned  for  her  virtues  and  heroism, 
and  shared   all  the  dangers  of  her  hushandi 
campaigns.    On  his  death  in  A.D.    17,   she  re 
turned  to  Italy ;  but  the  favor  with  which  6h« 
was  received  by  the  people,  increased  the  hntred 
and  jealousy  which  Tiberius  and    his    mother 
Livia  had  long  entertained  toward    her.    For 
some  years  Tit^rius  disguised  his  hatred,  but  «/ 
len^l^  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  forming 
ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  Island 
of  Pandataria  (AJ).  80),  where  she  died  f)ir<< 
years  afteiward,  (AD.  83),  probably  by  volu^ 
tary  starvation. — 2.  Daughter  of  Gcrmanieu.«  aii<i 
Agrippina  [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  Empcrof 
Nero,  was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterward 
called  in  honor  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  nov 
Cologne.    She  was  beautiful  and  inteiligcot,  but 
licentious,  cruel,  and  ambitious.     She  was  fir?i 
married  to  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (A.D.  2H). 
by  whom  she  had  a  son,  afterward  the  Empemr 
Nero;   next  to  Crispus  Passienus;   and  thinllv 
to  the  Emperor  Cladius  (49^  although  she  wiu 
his  niece.    In  60,  she  prevailed  upon  CJfutiiiw 
to  adopt  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  Im  ovu 
son  Bntannicus;    and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  sou,  she  poisoned  tbo  cm- 
peror  in  64.     Upon  the  accession  of  her  »*« 
Nero,  who  was  tten  only  seventeen  vcar.i  of 
age,  she  foverned  the  Roman  empire  fur  a  f^v 
years  in  his  name.     The  younp^  emperor  6'>w 
became  tired  of  the  ascecdency  of  his  motlicr. 
and  after  vuildng  several  attempts  to  shske  cfi 
her  author  ty,  he  caused  her  to  be  asaasslaatd 
in  69. 

AaaiprlxExsEB.     Vtd.  Colonia  Aobiptini 

Agrids  fAyptof),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eurjt*. 
and  brother  of  CEneuS;  ting  of  Calydon  in  Ma 
lia :  his  six  sons  deprived  (Eneus  of  his  \ang 
dom,  and  gave  it  to  tiieir  father ;  but  Agrius  &"• 
his  sons  were  afterward  slain  by  Diomedcs,  tl4 
grandson  of  (Eneus. 

AoEOcIus  or  AoBOTius,  a  Roman  g.'&nim* 
rian,  probably  Uved  in  the  fiftlt  ccntu'y  aftei 
Christ,  and  wrote  an  extant  work,  De  Orm 
graphia  et  Proprietuft  el  Differentia  Seimi^mt 
which  is  printed  in  Putschius,  Orammattca  U 
tince  Aiictores  Antima.h,  2266-227/).  > 
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lAoKoiAS  (*Axp6Aaf),  of  Sicily,  an  nrchiteet, 
sbo,  with  Hyperbina,  surroandeTl  the  citadel  of 
AtbeoB  wiUi  waUs,  except  that  part  which  was 
afterward  builft  by  Cimoo.] 

AoBOv  {^iLypuv),  I.  Son  of  Nidus,  the  first 
of  the  Lydiaii  dynasty  of  the  Heradida. — 2. 
Boo  of  menntns.  king  of  niyria,  died  B.O.  281, 
aod  waa  sueeeeded  by  his  wife  Teuta,  though 
he  left  aeon,  Piooes  or  Pinnem,  by  his  fint 
vifep  T^iteota,  whom  he  had  diTorced. 

AjomMtMA  {'kyporipa)^  the  huntress,  a  sur^ 
flame  of  Diana  (Artemis).  VitL  Aoba.  There 
was  a  featiTal  celebrated  to  her  honor  at  Athena 
onder  this  name  VuL  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
AoaTLE.  VuL  AoaAUU. 
r  Agobis  T^  a  iuthful  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
adhered  to  him  in  his  banishment,  and  was  the 
sharer  of  all  his  labors  and  sufferings  during 
thai  period] 

AoTDECB  {'Ayvtevc\  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as 
the  proCeetor  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agtua  CA^vXAa),  the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  the  Etroecan  town  of  Cjkrx. 
^  AOTmivM  CAyvpiw :  'Ayvptvaloc,  Agyrinen- 
n:  DOW  iSL  FUipo  ^Argiro\  a  town  in  Sicily  on 
the  CyanKMoraa.  northwest  of  GenturipiB  and 
i»Tlheast  of  Enna,  the  birth-place  of  the  histo* 
riao))iodon]& 

AoTmaBioB  ('A^v/I^ioc),  an  Athenian,  after  be- 
iu(  in  prison  manjr  years  for  embeszlement  of 
pobhc  money,  obtained,  about  EC.  896,  the  res- 
U)rstioa  of  Uie  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay 
faf  atUodine  the  assembly;  hence  he  became 
M  popular,  that  he  was  appointed  general  in  889. 
AalLA,  SssTiLiDB,  the  name  of  se'^eral  dis- 
lifQMhed  Romans,  who  held  varioua  high  of- 
fiees  in  the  atate  from  B.C.  478  to  842.  Of 
ihete  the  best  known  is  C.  Servilius  Ahala, 
■igiaier  equitum  in  489  to  the  dictator  L.  Cin- 
cioDatos,  when  he  slew  Sp.  ILblius  in  the 
{c^rom,  becaoss  he  refused  to  appear  before  the 
iMtator.  Ahala  was  afterward  brought  to  trial, 
■od  only  escaped  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
oile.    VmISatiui. 

Abarsa  [now  Bargiano  /],  a  town  in  Etruria, 
aortbeast  of  Volainii 

A^xoBABBUB,  DoMlTlim,  the  name  of  a  dis- 

lioguiahed  Roman   family.    They  are  said   to 

hare  obtained  the  surname  of  Ahenobarbus,  t. 

ft.  •Braxen-BeanT   or    "Red-Beanl,"    because 

Ibe  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their  ances- 

wn  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 

At  Lake  Regillos  (B.C.  496),  and,  to  confirm  the 

iruth  of  what  they  said,  stroked  his  black  hair 

■od  beard,  which  immediately  became  red — 

1.  Ci,  plebeian  mlile  RC.  196,  praetor  194,  and 

CHHol  193,  when  he   fought  against  the  Boil 

—1  Ck,  fon  of  No.  1,  consul  suffectus  in  162, 

^8,  C».,  Bon  of  No.  2,  consul   122,  oonauered 

li>e  AUobroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at  the  confluence 

>f  the  Sulga  and  Rhodaous.    He  was  censor  in 

U5  with  Caecilius  Metellua    The  Via  Domitia 

in  Gaol  was  made  by  him. — 4.  Cn.,  son  of  No. 

S-  tribone  of  the  plebe  104,  brought  foi*ward  the 

^^  {Iax  Dmnitia\  by  which  the  election  of  tlie 

pnetta  was  transferred  from  the  collegia  to  the 

J»ple.  TTie  people  afterward  elected  him  Pon- 

TOMs  Mazimus  out  of  gratitude.    He  was  con- 

"u  ia  96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licioius  Cras- 

*■  the  orstor.    In  his  censorship  he  and  his 

*«<tK^  that  up  the  schoolB  of  the  Latin  rhet- 


oricians; but  otherwise  their  censorship  wal 
marked  by  their  violent  disputes. — 5.  L.,  broth- 
er of  No.  4,  praBtor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96  and 
consul  in  94,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  jind 
was  murdered  at  Rome  in  82,  by  oi*der  of  th* 
younger  Marina. — 6,  Cn.,  son  of  No.  4,  marrieo 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  I*.  Cinna,  consul  in  87 
and  joined  the  Marian  party.  He  was  pro 
scribed  by  Sulla  in  82,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Ca  Pompey  in 
81. — 7.  L,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Poreia,  thf 
sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was  a  stanch  and  a  com 
ai^eous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  part^. 
He  was  iBoile  in  61,  pnetor  in  68,  and  consul  m 
54.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49 
he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  his  own  troops  to  surrender  to  Caesar. 
He  next  went  to  Massilia,  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece :  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharsaha  (48), 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic, 
by  the  hand  of  Antony. — 8.  Cn,  son  of  No.  7, 
was  taken  with  his  father  at  Corfinium  (49), 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and 
returned  to  Italy  in  46,  when  he  was  pardoned 
by  Caesar.  After  Caesar's  death  in  44,  he  com 
roanded  the  republican  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea 
He  afterward  oecame  reconciled  to  Antony, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campai^p  against 
the  Parthians  in  86.  He  was  consul  m  82,  and 
deserted  to  Augustus  sliortly  before  the  battlo 
of  Actium. — 9.  L,  son  of  No.  8,  married  An* 
tenia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Ootavia ;  was 
CBdile  in  22,  and  consul  in  16;  and  after  his 
consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army  in 
Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  A.  D. 
26.— 10.  Ck,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  A.D.  82,  mar 
ried  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Gcrmanicus,  and 
was  fiither  of  the  Emperor  Nero.     Vid.  Agrip- 

PIXA. 

Ajax  (Aloe).  1.  Son  of  Telamoo,  king  of  Sal- 
amis,  by  Peribcea  or  Eriboea,  and  grandson  of 
.^cus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamo- 
nian,  Ajaz  the  Great,  or  simpler  Aiaz,  whereas 
the  other  Ajaz,  son  of  Oileus,  is  always  dibtin- 
guished  fi'om  the  former  by  some  epithet  He 
sailed  aeainst  Troy  in  twelve  ships,  and  is  rep- 
resented in  the  luad  as  second  only  to  Achilles 
in  bravery,  and  as  the  hero  most  worthy,  in  the 
absence  of  Achilles,  to  contend  with  Hector. 
In  the  contest  for  the  armor  of  Achilles,  he  was 
conquered  by  Ulysses*  and  this,  says  Homer, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  {Od.  zi,  641,  teg.) 
Homer  gives  no  further  particuhirs  respecting 
his  death ;  but  later  poets  relate  that  his  defeat 
by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awful  state  of 
madness;  tlmt  he  rushed  fi*om  his  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fan- 
cying they  were  bis  enemies ;  and  that  at  length 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood 
there  sprang  up  a  purple  flower  bearing  the  let 
ters  al  on  its  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the 
initials  of  his  name  and  ezpressive  of  a  sigU 
Homer  does  not  mention  his  mistress  Tegmessa. 
Ajaz  was  worshipped  at  Salamis,  and  was  hon 
ored  with  a  festival  (Alavreia).  He  was  alsc 
worshipped  at  Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attic 
tribes  {.^Eantu)  waa  called  after  him. — 2.  Soc 
of  Oileus,  kmg  of  the  Locriaos,  also  called  th« 
lesser  Ajaz,  sailed  against  IVoy  in  forty  ships  ^ 
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B«  m  deMTibea  «ti  imall  of  stature,  and  wean 
a  Imen  cuiraM  {^MfoGopif^  but  is  brave  and  in- 
trepid, skilled  in  throwing  the  spear,  and,  next 
to  Achilles,  the  most  swift>footed  among  the 
Greeks.  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel 
vas  wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (TvptU  iri- 
Tpai) ;  he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through 
the  aidstance  of  Neptune  (PoseidonV,  but  as 
be  boasted  that  ho  wbuld  escape  in  aefianoe  of 
file  immortals,  Neptune  (Poseidon)  split  the 
oek  -with  his  trident^  and  Ajaz  was  swallowed 
up  bv  the  sea.  This  is  the  aooount  of  Homer, 
but  lus  death  is  related  somewhat  diflferentlj  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  tiiat 
the  anger  of  Minerva  (Athena)  was  excited 
against  him,  because  on  the  night  of  the  cap- 
lure  of  Troy,  be  violated  Cassandra  m  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  where  she  hod  taken  refuge. 
The  Opuntian  Loeriane  woishii^ped  Ajax  as  their 
national  hero. 

Amis  ('Atdtfcy     y*d,  Hadxb. 

AmdNKDS  {'AJdavevc).  I,  A  lengUiened  form 
of  Aide$,  Vid.  Hadxb. — ^2.  A  mvUncal  king  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epnu,  husband  of  Proeerdna 
(Persephone]^  and  father  of  Core.  When  The- 
seus and  Pinthous  attempted  to  carrv  off  Core, 
AidoneuB  had  Pinthous  killed  by  Cerberus,  and 
kept  Theseus  in  captivity  till  he  was  released  by 
Hercules. 

AiUB  LooOTioD  or  Loquxkb,  a  Roman  divinity. 
A  short  time  hefnre  the  Oauls  took  Rome  (B.C. 
890),  a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Nova,  during  the  silence  of  nighty  announcing  that 
the  Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was 
\t  the  time  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans 
^erwards  erected  on  the  sfjot  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  an  altar  with  a  sacred  indos- 
ire  around  it^  to  Aius  Locutius,  or  the  "  Announc- 
•qg  Speaker." 

Alabanda  {ff  'AJidRavda  or  rd  'AXu6av6a: 
AWa6av6ev^  or  *AXd6av6oc '  Qo*^  Arabistar)^  an 
inland  town  of  Caria,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the 
«outh  of  the  Mseander,  was  situated  between  two 
hills :  it  was  a  prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  KomaQS  it  was  the  seat  of  a  conven- 
tus  juridicus. 

[ALABAsrrRON  (*A?.a6a<rTpuv  n6Xtc\  a  city  in 
CTpper  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  Arabian  mountain 
enam,  and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  ahi- 
baster  dug  m  Mons  AlabattrinuBf  carved  all 
kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.] 

Alabon  (JAXaSuv),  a  river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
laoTth  of  Syracuse. 

ALAGdioA  (*AXayovla\  a  town  of  the  Eleuthe- 
r»  Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

AujJo6uivM  (*AXa2xo/teval :  'AXa^oftevaloc, 
AXahcofuviev^y  1.  (Now  BtUinari)^  an  ancient 
town  of  BcBotia,  east  of  Coronfia,  with  a  temple 
if  Minerva  (AthenaX  who  is  said  to  have  been 
)om  in  the  town,  and  who  was  hence  called 
AlaUomeniit  (*A}aXKOfitvijtc,  t^or).  The  name 
of  the  town  waf  derived  either  from  Alaloome- 
nia,  a  drugbtor  of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  BoBotian 
hero  Alaloomenes. — 2.  A  town  in  Ithaca,  or  in 
tiie  Island  Asterio,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephal- 
tenia. 

AlaiIa.     Vid,  Alxxia. 

AlInt  (*A^avot,  *AXavvotj  l  e.,  maufUaineerij 
from  the  Sarmatian  word  ala\  a  great  Asiatic 
people,  included  tuider  the  general  name  of 
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Scythians,  but  probably  a  braiich  of  the 
sagetse.  They  were  a  nation  of  warlike  1 
mea  They  are  first  found  about  the  etu^t^M 
part  of  the  Caucasus,  in  tiie  eountiy  caU«<l  ^ 
tiania,  which  appears  to  be  only  another  £c9r^ 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign  of  Veapainfrt 
thev  made  incursions  into  Media  and  AraM^flxia^ 
and  at  a  later  time  they  pressed  into  £nrop««  il 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  wl^ex^ 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  thej  -^o« 
routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  t^^a 
to  become  their  allies.  In  AJ),  406,  some  of  tku 
Alani  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  in-vxp 
tion  mto  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradusUiJ 
disappear  from  history. 

AukBlODB,  in  (German  Al-rie^  t. «.,  **  AU-ricK,* 
elected  king  of  the  Visiffoths  in  AJ>.  898,  liAci 
previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiUaz^es  of  I 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  Italy,  first  in  .A..r>< 
402-406,  when  he  was  defeated  byStilicho  al 
the  battle  of  PoUentia,  and  a  second  time  in  40B- 
410 ;  in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  August,  410.  He  di^  shortly 
afterward,  at  Consentiain  Bruttium,  while  -pr^ 
paring  to  invade  Sicily. 

Ai^flTox  ('A?MiaTop).  1.  A  surname  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  alao,  in 
general,  any  deity  who  avepges  wicked  deedBw-— 
[2.  Son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was  slain,  toge- 
ther with  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by  Hercu- 
les, when  that  hero  took  I7I0S.J — S.  A  IjyciaB, 
and  rampanion  of  Sarpedon,  slam  by  UlyeaeEL-— 
[4.  A  Greek  who  rescued  Teucer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  when  wounded,  and  also  Hyps«K»r  wbco 
struck  down  by  Deiphobus.] 

Alba  SilvIus,  one  of  the  mythical  kingv  of 
Alba,  son  of  Latinus,  reigned  thirty-nine  yean. 

Alba.    1.  (Now  Abla)^  a  town  of  the  Basbtaci 
in  Spain. — 2.  (Now  Alvanna\  a  town  of  the  Bar- 
dull  m  Spaia — S.  Auqusta  (now  Atilp*,  near  Ds^ 
ranee),  a  town  of  the  Elicoci  in  GaUia  Narbon- 
ensis.— 4.  FCokntia  or  Fucintis  (Albenses :  now 
Alba  or  Albi),  a  town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  colony,  was  situated  on  a  lofty 
rock  near  the  Lake  Fuclnus.    It  was  a  stroog 
fortress,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  state 
prison. — 6.  Lonoa  (AlbAni),  the    most  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Ascanius,  and  to  have  founded  Rome.    It  was 
called  lionga,  from  its  stretching  in  a  long  line 
down   the  Alban    Mount  towards   the  Albao 
Lake,  perhaps  near  the  modem  convent  of  Pai- 
azzolo.     It  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilins, 
and  was   never  rebuilt:   its    inhabitantB   were 
removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the  surround 
ing  country,  which  was  highly  cultivated  and 
covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded  with  the 
splendid  villas  of  the   Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors   (Pompe/s,  Domitian's,  Ac),  each  of 
which  was  called  Albanum,  and  out  0^  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanmn 
(now  Albano\  on  the  Appian  Road,  ruins  of 
which  are  extant — 6.  Pompeia  (Albenses  Pom- 
peiani :  now  Alba),  a  town  in  Liguria,  foimded 
ty  Scipio  Afrieanus  L,  and  colomxed  by  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  the  birth-place  of  the  ]^pcnir 
I^ertinax. 

AlbInIa  {*A7.£avca:  *A}£avoi,  AlbOtii :  now 
Sckinoan  and  part  of  Dagheitan,  in  the  south* 
eastern  part  of  Otorgia),  a  country  of  Asia  or 
the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  ext^ndicff  fnjir 
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tbe  Rivers  Gynit  and  Arues  oo  th€  aoatb  to 
Mooot  C^rauntos  (the  eastern  part  of  the  Gau- 
dBSoa)  OQ  the  north,  and  botmaed  on  the  west 
hf  Iberia.  It  vas  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in 
PMtuie  and  vioeyards ;  bat  the  inhabitants  were 
aaree  mod  wariike.  Thej  -were  a  Scythian  tribe, 
praliably  a  braneh  of  the  Massagetie,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  Alami.  The  Romans  first  became 
afli|DBinled  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithra" 
daftie  war,  when  they  encoontered  Pompey  with 
alar^pe  anny. 

AjLMJjnoL     VuL  Alea,  Ko.  5. 

AiMJixm  Lacob  f  now  La^o  di  Albano\  a  small 
lake  abootfire  miles  in  orcamference,  west  of 
the  Moos  Albanoa,  between  Boyillie  and  Alba 
LoDga.  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano,  and  is 
oumj  hondfied  feet  deepi  The  emissarium  which 
the  Romans  bored  throogh  the  solid  rock  during 
the  aieige  of  Veil,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  sup<M^ 
flnouB  water  of  the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present 

AiAASUB  HoKS  (now  Monte  Cavo  or  Albano)t 
waa,  in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain 
io  Latiam  oo  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba 
lionga  was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Iatio8»  oo  which  the  religious  festivals  of 
the  latio  Lea^e  were  celebrated  {Ferite  LaiinagX 
and  oo  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latians,  to  which  the  Roman  generals 
iBceodod  in  triumj^  when  this  honor  was  denied 
Ihcm  in  Rome.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider 
■gnifieatioD  included  the  Mons  Alguhjs  and  the 
ttooDtaios  about  Tuscolum. 

ALU  MoxTBB,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
Ihs  west  of  Crete,  three  hundred  stadia  in  length, 
wTered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
AMMa('A?^iotK0t,*JUi6telc\B,  warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Mas- 
alia. 

AlMBUGAVKUM.       Vid.  AlbIUM  iNOAUlfUM. 

ALBOiOTAjraa,  C.  Pxdo,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who 
aidresses  to  him  one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus 
(ir..  10)l  Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
A  IbiaoTanua,  printed  b^  Wemsdorf^  in  his  PoetcB 
Ladui  Minoretf  voL  lii^  iv^  and  by  Meinecke, 
QoedliDbaig,  1819. — [2.  Albl  Celsub,  a  Latin 
poet,  fricDd  of  Horace. J 

AiMKHOYAiKUSt  P.  IvLLnTS,  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,  was  proscribed  in  B.C.  87,  but 
was  paraooesd  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of 
his  putting  to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Nor- 
banoB,  wbcmi  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet  at 
AriminaaL 

AxafanxB  or  Albob,  Poaxuidus,  the  name  of  a 
yatrirtan  family  at  Rome,  n^any  of  the  members 
of  which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
from  the  oommeneement  of  the  republic  to  its 
downialL — 1.  A.,  sumamed  Jieffillennt,  dictator 
&C.  498,  when  he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the 
great  battle  near  Laks  Regillus,  and  consul  496, 
a  which  year  some  of  the  annals  placed  Uie 
battle — 2.  Sp.,  consul  466,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  deoemvirate  451.^8.  Sf.,  ooosul  844,  and 
i^aui  821.  In  the  latter  year  he  marched 
sgainat  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near 
Caodium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his 
vfa>]e  army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  Senate,  oo  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused 
to  ratify  the  peaoe  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Hainrntpa,  and  resolved  that  all  persons  who 
hail  swcin  to  the  peacf  fhould  be  given  up  to 


tie  Samoites,  but  they  refused  to  accept  tlient 
— 4.  L,  consul  284,  and  asain  229.  In  216  bs 
was  prsBtor,  and  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Boil 
^-5.  Sp.,  consul  in  186,  when  the  senatus  consul- 
tum  was  passed,  whidi  is  extant,  for  suppress- 
ing the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome.  He  died 
in  1'79.~6.  A.,  consul  180,  when  he  fought  againsi 
the  Ligurians,  and  censor  174.  He  wss  subse- 
quently engaged  in  many  public  missions.  Livy 
calls  him  Luscus,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. — 7.  L,  prastor 
180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccsei  and  Lusitani 
He  was  consul  in  178,  and  afterward  served 
under  ^milius  Faulus  in  Macedonia  in  168.— 
8.  A.,  consul  161,  accompanied  L  Mummius 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  w^l  acquainted 
with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage a  noem  and  a  Roman  historv,  which  is 
censured  oy  Polybius. — 9.  Sp.,  consul  110,  car- 
ried on  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Nimiidia,  but 
effected  nothing.  When  Albinus  departed  from 
Africa,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus  in  command, 
who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha.  Spuriua  was 
condemned  by  the  Mami&a  Lex,  as  guilty  of 
treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha. — 10.  A., 
consul  B.C.  99,  with  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

ALBiNiTB  ('AA^iVOf),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smyrna  iu  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Diet' 
logues  of  Plato,  which  contains  hardly  any  thing 
of  importance. — Editions.  In  the  nrst  edition 
of  Faorioius's  JSibl,  Orae^  vol.  ii.,  and  prefixed 
to  Etwall's  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Oxon.,  1771 :  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of 
Plato,  Lips.,  1788. 

AlbIxus,  ClOdIds,  whose  full  name  was  D& 
citnnt  Clodiut  Ceionius  Septimius  Albinus,  was 
bom  at  Adruroetum  in  Africa.  The  Emperor 
Commodus  made  him  governor  of  Gaul  and 
afterward  of  Britain,  where  he  was  at  the  death 
of  Commodus  in  A.D.  192.  In  order  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  Albinus,  Septimius  Severus 
made  him  Caesar;  but  after  Severus  had  de- 
feated his  rivals,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Albinus.  A  great  battle  was  fought  between 
them  at  Lugdunum  (L^oos),  in  Gaul,  the  19th 
of  February,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  defeated 
and  killed. 

Albion  or  Al£bion  {'A?.6iuVf  *AXe6iuv),  son 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  brother  of  Dercynus 
or  Bergion,  with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  They  were  slain  by 
Hercules. 

AlbIon,  another  name  of  BarrANNiATthe  vhite 
land,  from  its  white  cliffs  ;>pposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul:  [more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  hiph  land, 
from  the  Celtic  root  Alb  or  Afp,  high,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  lofty  coasts,  as  it  lies  facing  Gaul] 

Albu  (now  Elbe\  one  of  the  great  rivers  io 
Germany,  the  most  easterly  which  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with,  rises,  according  tc 
Tacitus,  in  the  country  of  the  HermundurL  The 
Romans  reached  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in 
RC.  9,  under  I>ruBus,  and  crossed  it  Ibr  the  first 
time  in  B.C.  8,  under  Domitius  Ahenobarbua 
The  last  Roman  general  who  saw  the  Elbe  was 
Tiberius,  in  A.D.  6. 

ALSniM  InGAUIIUX  O      ALUNOArNUX  (DO>vJi^ 
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aLBIUM  INTEMBLIUM. 


aloe::tis. 


Ungo),  u  town  of  tho  Ingauni  on  the  coast  of 
Ldgiuia,  and  a  municipium. 

AlbIum  iNTEMiLiuM  or  Albintemelium  (dow 
Vtntimiglia),  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  en  tiiie 
coast  of  Liguria,  and  a  municipium. 

[ALBUOXujk  or  AaaooALA  {*Ap6ovKaXtf,  Poljb.: 
now  VUla  Fa9Ua\  a  city  of  Hispama  Tarraco- 
nansia,  southwest  of  PaUantia :  according  to  Poly- 
hius,  it  was  the  largest  city  of  the  Vaccaei,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  brave  and  long 
resUtance.] 

ALBOoira  or  AlbOtiob,  T^  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satir- 
ued  by  Ludlius  on  account  of  his  affecting  on 
every  occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philoso- 
phy. He  was  pnetor  in  Sarainia  m  B.O.  105; 
and  in  103  was  accused  of  repetundsa  by  0. 
Julius  Oasar,  and  condemned.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy. 
[2.  C.  Albucius  Silus.     Fidl  Silds.] 

ALBt^LA,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Kivor  Tdeb. 

ALBt^LiB  Aqujl     FtdL  Albunxa. 

AxB^NiA  or  AlbOna,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sibyl,  to  whom  a  grove  was  consecrated  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Tibur  (now  ITtvo/t),  with  a  foun- 
tain and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was  the 
Urfi^est  of  the  Albuhe  acjus,  still  called  Ac^ 
AWuUy  sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which 
flow  into  the  Ania  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of 
^aunus  FatidicuB.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at 
Tivoli. 

Albubnub  Moxs,  [now  M<mle  di  Pottiglione], 
a  mountain  in  Lucania,  covered  with  wood,  be- 
hind PffistuoL— {2.  PoETDS,  a  harbor  near  Psbs- 
tnm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sil&rus  (now  Sele)], 

[Albus  Poetus  ("the  White  Haven,"  now 
Algeiirat)^  a  town  on  the  coast  of  BoBtica  in 
Spain.] 

[ Albcs  Vious  (^  AevKjf  Kufitj :  now  lambo  f\  a 
harbor  in  Arabia,  from  which  Gallus  set  out  on 
his  expedition  into  the  interior.] 

[ALBunus.     Vtd.  Albucius.] 

AlcjBUS  (*khcal:c)y  son  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, and  father  of  Amphitnron  and  Anaxo. 
—[2.  Son  of  Hercmes  and  a  female  slave  of 
Jardanus,  from  whom  the  Heraclid  dynasty  in 
Lydia,  e.  g^  Candaules  (Myrsilus),  Ac,  were  de- 
scended. Diodorus  gives  to  this  son  of  Hercules 
the  name  of  Cleolaus. — 8.  Son  of  Androgeus, 
grandson  of  Minos.] 

AxCiBus.  1.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the  earli- 
est of  the  iEolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish 
about  EC.  611.  In  the  war  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Mytilenmns  for  the  possession  of  Sigdum 
(RC.  606),  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving 
his  arms  otf  the  field  of  battle :  these  arms  were 
bung  up  as  a  trophy  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
temple  of  PaUas  at  Sigeum.  AJcffius  took  an 
active  part  in  the  straggles  between  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Mytilene :  he  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  nobles,  and  was  driven  into  exile  with  his 
brother  Antimenidas,  when  the  popular  party 
got  the  upper  hand.  He  attempted,  by  force  of 
anns,  to  regain  his  country ;  but  aU  his  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  Ptttacus,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people  iEsymnetes,  or  dictator, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  him  and  the  other 
exfles.  AlcKus  and  his  brother  afterward  tra- 
vellod  into  various  countries :  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertaia  Some  fragments  of  Us  poems 
9« 


which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imitatijiia 
Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  aomotlilaff  i 
their  character.  Those  which  have  rece:  reJ  ^ 
h^est  praise  are  his  wat'like  odea,  an  ^faieh  ] 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  noblea^  tto  A/c{ 
minaeet  Camenm  of  Horace  (Oann^  17.  9,  1 
In  others  he  described  the  hjudahipi  of  exi] 
and  his  perils  by  sea  {dura  novt^^  dur:r  fuffi 
mala  dura  belli,  Hor.,  CamL,  il  18,  27).  AIO0U 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaj 
metre.— .fi^Vtofu :  By  Matthiie,  Alctmi  MytiJ^tuk 
religui<By  Lip&,  1627 ;  and  by  Berg^k,  in  I^oeii 
Lyriei  Ormei,  Lips.,  184S.*-2.  A  oomio  poet  s 
Athens,  flourished  about  B.G.  888,  and  exhibited 
plays  of  that  mixed  comedy,  which  fonned  tb^ 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  middle 
[Some  fragments  remain,  which  have  beeojpubj 
Dshed  by  Meineke,  FragmerUa  Oomicorum  Oral 
eoruniy  voL  l,  p.  467-461,  edit  minor.] — 8.  Of 
Messene,  the  author  of  twenty-two  epigrams  Jo| 
the  Greek  Anthology,  written  between  B.C.  219 
and  196. 

ALOAifiNxs  {'Xhcofihfffc)-  1.  Son  of  Teledor, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  B.O.  779  to  742.-2.  A 
statuary  of  Athens,  flourished  from  RC.  444  to 
400,  and  was  the  most  fiunous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias.  His  ^eatest  work  was  a  statue  of 
Venus  (Aphrodite). 

Aloandxb  ('AXKavdpoc),  a  young  Spartiin,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycnrgoa,  when  his 
fellow-citizens  were  disccmtented  with  the  laws 
he  proposed.  Lycurgus  pardoned  the  outrage, 
and  thus  converted  Alcander  into  one  of  his 
warmest  friends. — [2.  A  L^rcian,  shun  by  Ul^fi»«s 
before  Troy. — 3.  A  companion  of  iEneas,  elaio  hr 
Tumus  in  Italy.] 

[Alcakdra  ('A^dvSpa),  wife  of  Poljbus,  :i 
wealthy  Egyptian  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  by  whom 
Helen  was  kindly  received  and  entertuned  cu 
her  arrival  in  Egypt] 

[AlcJLnob,  a  Troian,  whose  sons  Pandarus  soil 
Bitias  aocompaniea  iEneas  to  Italy. — 2.  A  wa^ 
rior  in  the  army  of  the  Rutulians,  wounded  bj 
iEneas.] 

Aloath5x  or  AlcithSx  ( 'KXicadotf  or  A  >aci06ti), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused,  with  her  sisters 
Leucippe  and  Arsippe,  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  when  it  was  introduced  into 
BcBotia,  and  were  accordingly  changed  by  the 
god  into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  Vid 
j)iet.  0/ AtU.^  art  AQKioiOA. 

AlcXth5ub  ('AA*a(?oof).  1.  Son  of  Pclops 
and  Hippodamla,  brother  of  Atreus  and  Tby«s-  \ 
tes,  obtamed  as  his  wife  Eumchme,  the  dsi^ 
ter  of  Megareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithsronian  lioi^ 
and  succMded  his  fatheiMn-law  as  kiog  of  Me- 
gara.  He  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  n 
whidi  work  he  was  assisted  by  Apollo.  Tb« 
stone  upon  which  the  god  used  to  place  he  lyre 
while  he  was  at  woric,  was  believed,  e>en  io 
late  times,  to  give  forth  a  sound,  wbeu  euuek, 
similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov.,  Met,  viiL,  IS^" 
2.  Son  of  JSsyetes  and  husband  of  Hippodsmb, 
the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of  .£d6s>i 
was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  leaden 
in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain  by  Idom& 
neus. — [8.  Son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  killed  b; 
Tydeus.— 4.  A  companion  of  .^Eness,  sUin  \rf 
CsBdieus.] 

ALonrns  or  Alceste  CXXKPtrrtc  or  'A>Tf«JT^J 
daughter  of  P-lias  and  A^axibia,  .wife  :^  Ad 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC: 


ALCETAh. 


ALCIM£DOr«. 


netOB,  lie  J  id  place  of  her  husbam       Vid.  Ad- 

Aijoiris  ('AZjcfrac),  tvo  kines  of  EpiniB.  1. 
Soo  q€  TliarypGs*  was  ezpelied  froi  i  nh  king- 
docD,  and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionvsius 
•f  SyracueeL  He  vas  tbe  ally  of  tbe  Auieoi- 
■OS  in  EC.  37Si. — 2.  Sod  of  Arymbas,  aod  graod- 
■oo  of  Alcetas  I,  reigoed  KC.  318-303,  aod 
VAB  pat  to  death  b^  his  subjects. 

AucttAS.  1.  KiDg  of  MacedoDia»  reigoed 
twenty-ohie  years,  aod  was  father  of  Amyotas 
L — 2.  BK>ther  of  Perdiocas  aod  soo  of  Orootes, 
waft  ooe  of  Alezaoder's  geoerals.  Oo  the  d'iath 
of  Alexander,  he  espoused  his  brother's  party ; 
and  upoo  the  murder  of  the  latter  io  Egypt  in 
lis  1,  he  joined  Eumeoes.  He  killed  himself  at 
Termessos  in  Pisidia  io  320,  to  avoid  folliog 
ioto  the  hands  of  Antigoous. 

AvaaiAVws  {*AyiKi6iudricl—[h  Of  Atheos. 
fiUber  of  CliniaSk  and  graodiatber  of  the  cele- 
brated Aidbiades,  deduced  his  desceot  from 
Earysaccs,  the  eon  of  Telamonian  Ajaz.  He 
joiiied  Clisthenes  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  the  PisifitraUda ;  but  was  ban- 
ished with  him  B.C.  612.]— 2.  Son  of  Clinias 
and  Dinomache,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.C. 
4fiO,  and  on  tbe  death  of  his  father  in  447,  was 
faroDgfat  up  b^  his  relation  Pericles.  He  pos- 
seased  a  beautiful  person,  transcendent  abilities, 
and  great  wealth,  which  received  a  large  ac- 
session  through  his  marriage  with  Hippar^te, 
the  dasKbter  of  Hipponlcus.  His  youth  was 
diagra38u  by  his  amours  and  debaucheries,  and 
BoenteA^  who  saw  his  vast  capabilities,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to  tbe  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  vain.  Their  intimacv  was  strengthened  by 
mnfcoal  services.  At  the  battle  of  Pgtidiea 
(B.C.  432)  Lis  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and 
at  that  of  Delium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Soc- 
rates. He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  af- 
&tn  till  after  the  death  of  Cleon  ^422),  but  he 
(ben  beciuiie  one  of  the  leading  politicmns,  and 
thfC  heail  of  the  war  party  in  opposition  to  Nic- 
iaa  Enraged  at  the  affront  put  upon  him  by 
tbe  Laoedsmonians,  who  had  not  chosen  to 
jnploy  bis  intervention  in  the  negotiations 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  and  had  pre- 
ferred Nicias  to  him,  he  induced  the  Athenians 
to  fonn  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Mantin^a,  and 
Ells,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of  Sparta.  In  415 
he  was  foremost  amongst  the  advocates  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed  would  be 
a  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
aod  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred 
the  mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts, 
which  "the  popular  fears  connected  io  some  un- 
accountable manner  with  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Athenian  constitution.  Alcibiodes 
was  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in  this 
attempt  He  had  been  already  appointed  along 
with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  as  commander  of  tbe 
expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he  now  demanded  an 
ioTCstigation  before  he  set  sail  This,  however, 
his  enemies  would  not  grant,  as  they  hoped  to 
ioereas^  the  popular  odium  against  him  in  his 
slsenoe.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  depart 
iut  Sicily ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  be- 
Sore  be  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial  On  his 
retoni  homeward,  be  managed  to  escape  at 
Thurii,  and  thwce  proceeded  to  Sparta,  wliTe 


he  acted  as  the  avowed  euenr.  y  of  Iiis  cojouj 
At  Athens  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upoc 
him,  and  his  property  was  coonstiated  At 
Sf^ta  he  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan  man- 
ners ;  but  the  machinations  of  his  enemy,  Aan 
II,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Spartans  and 
take  refuge  with  Tissaphemes  ^412),  whose  fi^ 
vor  he  soon  gaiscd.  Through  his  influence  Tin- 
saphernes  deserted  the  Spartans  and  professed 
his  willingness  to  assist  the  Athenians,  who  ac 
oordingly  recalled  Alcibiades  from  banishment 
in  411.  He  did  not  immediately  return  to  Ath 
ens,  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next  four  years, 
during  which  the  Athenians  under  his  com- 
mand gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
doB,  and  Cyzicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  Byzantium.  Id  407  he  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  rdccived  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces.  But  the 
defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his  absence 
by  the  imprudence  of  his  .lieutenant,  Antiochus, 
furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command 
(RC.  406).  He  now  went  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisantlie  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  made  war  on 
the  neighboring  Thracians.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  i£gos-Potami  (406^,  he  gave  an  inef- 
fectual warning  to  the  Athemaii  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Auens  (404),  he  was  condemned  tc 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Phamaba- 
zus ;  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  couit  of 
Artoxerxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  set  oi 
fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell 
pierced  with  arrows  (4041  llie  assassins  were 
probablv  either  employed  by  the  Spartans,  or 
by  Uie  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alcibiades  had 
seduced.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife  Hipporete, 
named  AlcibiadcA,  who  never  distinguished  him- 
selt  It  was  for  b'^i  that  Isocrates  wrote  the 
speech  UepH  tov  Zei  .wf. 

AlcidImas  (  'AAxtJc^ac),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  Ehea  in  JSmis,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  pupil  of 
Oorgios,  and  resided  at  Athens  between  B.Cf. 
432  and  411.  His  works  were  characterized  by 
pompous  diction,  and  the  extravagant  use  of 
poetical  epithets  and  phrases.  There  are  two 
declamations  extant  which  bear  his  name,  en- 
titled LlyssfBt  and  On  the  Sopftists^  but  they 
were  probably  not  written  by  liim. — Editions  : 
In  Reiske's  Oratotet  GrcBci^  vol  viii.,  aiid  io 
Bekker*s  Oratoret  Attici^  vol  vii 

AlcIdas  ('AAxaJoc  Dor  =  'AAicf tdjyf),  a  Spar- 
tan commander  of  the  fleet  in  tlie  Peloponnesion 
war,  B.O.  428-427.  In  tlie  former  year  he  was 
sent  to  Mytilene,  and  in  the  latter  to  Corc^'ra. 

Alcioes  {^Ahceidrfc),  a  name  of  AmphitiTOi^ 
the  son  of  Alcceus,  and  more  especially  of  Her 
culcs,  the  grandson  of  AIcsus. 

AlcImSde  (*Ahcifiidr}\  daughter  of  Phylacus 
and  Clymenc,  wife  of  iEson,  and  mother  of 
Jason. 

rALCiMEDON  {*A2.KifLed(jv),  an  Arcadian  hero, 
fatLer  of  Phillo.  From  him  the  Arcadian  plain 
Aldmfdon  derived  its  name. — 2.  Son  of  Laeices, 
one  of  the  commanders  of  tbe  Myrmidons  un- 
der Achilles. — 3.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors^ 
who  wished  to  carry  off  from  Naxqs  the  god 
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Batchufl.  wbo  bad  taken  the  form  oT  an  infant) 
and  for  this  was  metamori^osed  into  a  dolphial 

[Alcimxdon,  an  emboeser  or  chaser,  spoken  of 
bj  Virgil  {Edog.^  iil,  37,  44),  who  mentions  some 
goblets  of  his  workmacship.J 

Alcimus  (AvItub)  AlethIos,  the  writer  of 
seven  short  poems,  a  ihetorician  in  Aqultania,  in 
Oaul,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonios 
Apollioans  and  Ausoniua. — EaitioM :  In  Meier's 
Anthologia  Lalina^p.  254>260,  and  in  Wemsdo- 
ri's  PoetcB  Latini  Mtnorea,  vol  vl 

AlcIn5us  {'Ahcivooc).  1.  Son  of  Nausithous, 
and  grandaoB  of  Keptune  (Poseidon),  is  celebra- 
ted in  the  story  of  the  Aigonaots,  and  still  more 
in  the  Odyssey.  Homer  represents  him  as  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Phieacians  in  the  Island  of 
Scneria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  Tne  way  in  which  he  received 
Ulysses,  and  the  stones  which  the  latter  related 
to  the  Idng  about  his  wanderings,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Odyssey  (books  vl  to 
xiii.). — 2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  probably 
lived  under  the  Osesars,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Epitome  of  the  Doctrines  of  Plato — Editions : 
By  Fell,  Oxon,  1667,  and  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Lips., 
1788,  8vo. 

Alciphron  {*Ahcu^p{jv),  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  epistolary  writers,  was  periiape  a 
contemporary  of  Lucian  about  A.D.  170.  The 
letters  (one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  number,  in 
three  books)  are  written  by  fictitious  person- 
ages, and  the  language  is  distinguished  by  its 
purity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author 
dmved  his  information  respecting  the  characters 
nd  manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this 
r,fason  they  contain  much  valuable  information 
abi)ut  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that 
time. — Editions :  By  Bergler,  Lips.,  1716,  and  by 
Wagner,  Lips.,  1798* 

[ALCirrE  CAhcimrr/),  a  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Agraulos.     rtd.  Halirruothius.] 

ALciTHdc     Vid  Alcathok. 

ALCMiEON  {'AXKfiaiuv).  1.  Son  of  Amphiarilus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmo- 
oia,  which  she  received  from  Polynlces,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Thebes ;  and  as  he  knew 
he  should  perish  Uiere,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill 
their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should  be  grown  up. 
AlcnuQon  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  £pi- 
goni  against  Thebes,  and  on  hb  return  home 
after  the  capture  of  tibe  city,  he  slew  his  mother, 
according  to  the  injunction  of  his  father.  For 
this  deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by 
the  Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phegeus  in  Psophis, 
and  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  married 
his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphesibcea,  to  whom 
)ie  gave  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia. 
But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
bear,  on  account  of  its  harboring  a  matricide, 
be  left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  country 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Achelous.  The 
j;od  Achelous  gave  him  his  daughter  Callirrhoe 
m  marriage ;  and  as  the  latter  wished  to  possess 
the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia,  Alcmfeon 
went  to  Psophis  and  obtained  them  from  Phe- 
geus, under  the  pretext  of  dedicating  them  at 
Delphi ;  but  when  Phegeus  heard  that  the  trea^ 
9ax^  were  fetched  for  CalUrrhoii.  he  caused  his 
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sons  to  murder  Alcnifeon.  Alcinieon  «raa  wor 
shipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes,  and  at  Psoph^  hii 
tomb  was  shown,  surrounded  with  eypresae^ — 
[2.  Son  of  Sillus,  and  great  grandeoii  of  Nestor, 
founder  of  the  celebrated  fomily  of  the  AljOmmos- 
iDJB.  {g.  V.)  in  Athens.] — 8.  Son  of  Megacl«a,  -wom 
greatly  enriched  by  Croesus.— 4.  Of  Crotom  in 
Italy,  said  to  have  be<m  a  pupil  of  P^rtha^raa^ 
though  this  is  very  doubtiuL  He  is  aud  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  diaeooted  ani- 
mals, and  he  made  some  important  diaooveries 
in  anatomy  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote 
several  medical  and  philosophical  works»  which 
are  lost 

ALdLsOMfDjE  (^AXxfiaiuviSai),  a  noble  CumYy 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill    a   space  in 
Grecian  history  from  EC.  750  to  4O0.      They 
were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Nelldae,  who 
were  driven  out  of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Do- 
rians, and  settled  at  Athens.    In  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  Megacles,  one  of  the  family, 
treated  the  insurgents  under  Cylon  (B.O.  612}, 
they  brought  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege, and  were  in  consequence  baniahed   firom 
Athens,  about  596.    About  660  they  returned 
from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled  by  Pisistra- 
tus.    In  548  they  contracted  with  the  Amphio 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi 
and  obtained  great  popularity  throughout  Greece 
by  executing  tibe  work  in  a  style  of  magnificooce 
which  much  exceeded  their  engagement.     On  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  in  610,  they  were  again  re- 
stored to  Athens.    They  now  joired  the  popular 
party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  tiiat  tune  the 
heacf  of  the  &mily,  gave  a  new  constitution  tc 
Athens.     Vid  Clisthenes. 

Alcman  {*Ahcfiuv,  [Doric  form  of  the  name 
which  was  properlyj  *A2.Kfjitiiuv),  the  chief  lyrie 
poet  of  Sparta,  oy  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sardis,  waa 
brought  to  Laconia  as  a  slave,  when  very  young, 
and  was  emancipated  by  his  master,  who  dis 
covered  his  gemus.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.C.  681,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messeuian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morbus  pedicularis.  Alcman*8  poems  were  com- 
prised in  six  books  :  many  of  them  were  crotia 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic  from  his  bcin^  ite  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Done,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  .£ohc.  The  Alexandrean  gram- 
marians placed  Alcman  at  the  head  of  their 
canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets.  The  fragm^ti 
of  his  poems  are  edited  by  "Welcker,  Giee- 
sen,  1816 ;  and  by  Bergk,in  Poetis  Lyriei  Or  act, 
1848. 

AlcmEnx  {*A2xfi^),  daughter  of  Electryon 
king  of  Mycenie,  by  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus ;  and  their  father  set  out  to  avei^ 
their  death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  his  kingdom 
and  his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon 
was  to  marry.  But  Amphitryon  having  unin* 
tenticnally  killed  Electryon  before  the  marriaff^ 
Sthenelus  expelled  both  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mene, who  went  to  Thebes.  But  hero,  instead* 
of  marrying  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  declared  that 
she  would  only  marry  the  man  who  sboxjla 
avenge  the  deaUi  of  her  brewers.  Amnhitn<* 
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flMiertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of  Thebes 
to  assist  hiin.  Daring  his  absence,  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
n  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
ud,  haying  related  in  what  way  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  [finaUy  persuaded  her 
to  a  nmon].  Amphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day ;  Alcmene  became  the  motlier  of  Her- 
cules by  Jupiter  (2^us),  and  of  Iphides  by  Am- 
phitryon. Vtd.  HEacDLEB.  After  the  death  of 
Ampliitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadamanthys, 
It  OcaHa  in  Boeotia.  When  Hercules  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene,  fearing 
Eorystheus,  fled  with  the  sons  of  Hercules  to 
Athens. 

[Aixx>x  ^A^uv),  son  of  EBppocoon,  a  Calydo- 
man  hunter,  slain  by  Hercules. — 2.  Son  of  the 
Athenian  King  Erechtheus,  so  skillful  an  archer, 
that  he  dwt  a  serpent  which  had  entwined  itself 
around  his  son,  without  wounding  his  child. 
In  Virgil  {Scl^  5,  11)  an  Aloon  is  mentioned, 
whom  Servius  calls  a  Cretan,  and  a  companion 
of  Hercules,  and  relates  of  him  nearly  the 
story  just  given. — 8.  A  statuary,  who  made  a 
itatae  of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  of  iron,  to 
symbolize  thereby  the  hero's  powers  of  endur- 
loce.] 

Alcyone    or  Halc^Snb  ('AXkvovjj).     1.    A 
Fldad,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  be- 
loTed  by  Neptune  (Poseidon). — 2.  Daughter  of 
jEolos  and  Enarete  or  JE^ale,  and  wife  of  Ccyx. 
They  lived  so  happily  that  they  were  presump- 
tooos  enough  to  call  each  other  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
■od  Juno  (Hera),  for  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  me- 
tamorphosed them  into  birds,  alcyon  and  ceyx, 
Others  relate  that  Ceyz  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
lai,  Alcyone  for  gnef  threw  herself  into   the 
4ea,   and  that  the    gods,  out  of   compassion, 
dttiiged  the  two  into  birds.    It  was  fabled  that 
during  the  seven  days  before,  and  as  many  after, 
the  flhortest  day   of  the  year,  while  the  bird  ' 
i2ryon  was  breeding,  there  always    prevailed  i 
eaLms  at  sea. — [2.  Daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpe8t>a,  | 
wife  of  Melea^er,  called  by  her  parents  Alcyone^ ' 
from  the  plamtive  cries  uttered  by  her  mother 
Haipe»a  when  carried  off  by  Apollo.] 

Aldi'dNEUS  i^KTjcvovtv^X  a  giant^  kiUcd  by 
Hercules  at  the  Isthmus  or  Corinth. 

[Alctonia  Palub  {^kkKvinfia  \iiivij\  a  lake 
b  Aigolis,  of  small  size,  but  unfathomable  depth, 
by  Which  Bacchus  descended  to  the  lower  world, 
when  he  sought  to  bring  bock  Semele.  It  is  re- 
garded by  Leake  as  a  part  of  Lerna.] 

ALoidxiuM  MXax  (7  *A.7iKVQvlQ  -dakanaa),  the 
Mstem  part  of  the  Corinthian  Gul£ 

AiJU  ('AAla),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
uder  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Han- 
tbea,  and  Tegea  Her  temple  at  the  latter  place 
vas  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is 
aid  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphldas^ 
tiDg  of  Tegea,  from  whom  the  goddess  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  derived  this  surname. 

AiIa  ('AAe'i :  'AA^vf),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  east 
of  the  Stpiphalian  LsJce,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Mmerva  (Athena),  the  ruins  of  which  are 
•ear  Pio/f . 

Alk^on.     Vtd.  Albion. 

Aizcra     Vvd.  Furia 

lALEcroa  ('A/i/crup),  son  of  Pelops,  and  fa- 
ther of  Iphiloche,  who  married  Mcgapenthee.  son 

o(  Menetaus. — 2.  Svn  of  Anaxagin-as,  father  of 

\(/ta^  King  >f  AiK^s.] 


[AiJECTEYON  (' A.AeKTpv6v\  a  youth  statioited 
by  Mars,  during  his  interview  wim  Venus,  at  the 
door  to  guard  against  surprise.  Having  fallen 
asleep,  he  was  changed  by  Mars  int««  a  «>ek 
(iXtKTpvuv)  for  his  neglect  of  duty^ — 2.  Ths 
father  of  the  Argonaut  Leitus,  called  by  Apollo 
dorus  AUctar.'l 

AlSios  CAMPtm  or  AlSii  CiJiPi  (r^  *kXiif»0 
TTcdeov),  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain  of  Cilicia, 
not  far  from  Melius,  between  the  Rivers  Pyra* 
mus  and  Sarus  (in  Homer's  Lycia,  11^  6,  201). 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
Bellerophon  in  his  old  age  fell  into  melancholy 
and  madness,  and  wandered  about  here  (from 
dXi7,  wandering).  Another  legend  makes  Bel- 
lerophon to  have  been  thrown  from  Pegas>is  when 
attempting  to  mount  to  heaven,  and  to  have  wan* 
dered  about  here  lame  and  blind.] 

Alxmanki,  or  Alamannt,  or  Alaicani  (from  the 
German  alle  Manner^  aU  men),  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main^ 
though  we  subsequently  find  tliem  extending 
their  territories  as  mr  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura 
The  different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  wat 
they  obeyed  a  common  leader.  They  were  brave 
ana  warlike,  and  proved  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Romans.  They  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  assumed 
the  surname  of  Alemannicus  on  account  of  a  pre- 
tended victory  over  them  (A.D.  214).  Tney 
were  attacked  by  Alexander  Severus  (234),  and 
by  Maximin  (287).  They  invaded  Italy  in  270, 
but  were  driven  back  by  Aurelian,  and  were 
again  defeated  by  Probus  in  282.  After  this 
time  they  continually  invaded  the  Roman  d'^mi- 
nions  in  Germany,  and,  though  defeated  by 
Constantius  I.,  Julian  (357),  Valcntimanr  and 
Gratian,  they  gradually  became  more  and 
more  powerful,  and  in  the  fifth  century  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German 
Switzerland. 

ALfialA  (*A/1ep/a :  *k7ialia  in  Herod.),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  east  of  the 
island,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rivnr  Rhota- 
nus  (now  Tavignano\  near  its  mouth.  It  waa 
founded  by  the  Phoc<eans  B.C.  564,  was  plun- 
dered by  Ik  Scipio  in  the  first  Puni'*  war.  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Sulla. 

AlSsa.     Vtd,  Halfaa. 

Alksia  ('AAea^a),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Man 
dubii  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a  high  hill 
(now  Auxoit,  [at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  village 
called  Ali8e\\  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lutosa  (now  Oze)  and  Osera  (now  Ozet' 
ain).  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in 
B.C.  52,  after  a  memorable  siege,  but  was  after* 
ward  rebi:ilt 

Abibls  ('AAeatat),  a  town  in  Laconia,  west  of 
Sparta,  01.  the  road  to  Pherse. 

ALfifiXUM  {^k7s,tiowv)y  a  to-^n  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  Olympia,  afterward  cal  dd  AlesioBum, 

Axfiaius  M0N8  (rd  ^ATJjaiov  Bpo{\  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia  with  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
Hlppius  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 

ALftTKS  ('AA^r^f),  son  of  Hippotes,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  is  said  to  nave  taken  pos- 
session of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the^ 
Sisyphids,  thirty  y^ws  after  the  firgt  invaiuQo' 
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oT  ?elo}yiiu)es  w  by  th«  Ueradida.    His  fiimilj, ' 
called  the  Aletidie,  maiutained  themftelyeB  at 
Coriuth  down  to  the  time  of  Bacchis. — [2.  A 
oompanion  of  .£nea8,  who  -was  held  in  veuera- 
tion  on  aooomit  of  Lis  age  and  wisdom.] 

ALfiTiuM  (AletSuus),  a  town  of  Calaoria. 

Aletkiuic  or  Alatbium  ( Aletrinas,  fttis :  now 
Alatri\  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hernici,  subse- 
quently a  municipium  and  a  Roman  colony, 
west  of  Sora  and  east  of  Anngnia. 

ALEUADiB.  Vid.  Aledas. 
'  Alkuab,  ('AAevaf)  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
n  as  the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the 
Aleuadie.  Before  the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.C. 
560)>  the  family  of  the  Aleuada3  appears  to  have 
become  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Aleuad» 
and  the  Soopadse.  The  Scopadse  inhabited  Cran- , 
non  and  pernaps  Pharsalus  also,  while  the  main 
branch,  tne  Aleuadie,  remained  at  Larissa.  The 
Bifluence  of  the  fanulies,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  towns,  but  extended  more  or  less 
over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  They  form- 
ed, in  reiuity,  a  powerful  aristocratic  party  in  op- 
position to  liie  great  body  of  the  Thessalians. 
in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480),  the 
Aleuade  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a  long  time  afterward.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Poloponnesian  war  (404), 
another  Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherse, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  innuence,  and  gave 
a  gi  3at  shock  to  the  power  of  the  AlcuadsB. 
lite  most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason 
3f  rkerse,  who  succeeded,  after  various  strug- 
glt«,  in  raisin?  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus, 
or  supreme  ruler  of  Thessaly.     VicL  Jasox. 

Ai^s.     Vid.  Alea. 

Alex  or  Halsx  (now  Alece),  a  small  river  in 
Southern  Italy,  was  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  Khegium  and  of  the  Locri  Epi- 
EcphyrlL 

[Alexak2xu8  {*A?.e^afiev6c),  an  iEtolian  lead- 
er, sent  by  his  countrymen  with  one  thousand 
men  to  Sparta,  who  slew  Nabis  the  Spartan 
tyrant 

Alexandeb  ('AXe^ai/(5/)0f),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Sev£bus.     IHd.  SEVEaL'& 

Alexander.     1.  Minor  Hittorieal  Ptnon^. 

1.  Son  of  iEaoPUS,  a  native  of  the  Macedoni- 
an district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually ' 
called  Alexander  Lyncestis.  He  was  an  accom- ' 
plice  in  the  murder  of  Philip,  B.G.  836,  but! 
was  pardoned  by  Alexander  the  Great  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  to  Asia;  but  in  884  he 
was  detected  in  carrying  on  a  treasonable  cor- ' 
respondence  with  Darius,  was  kept  in  confine-' 
ment,  and  put  to  death  in  880.  2.  Son  of  An-  > 
T0NIU8  the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  bom,  with 
his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  B.C.  40.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  they  were  taken  to  Rome  by  I 
Augustu«,  and  were  generously  educated  l^ 
Octavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her  own 
childrea — 8.  Eldest  son  of  Aristobulus  IL,! 
king  of  Judea,  rose  in  armp  m  B.C.  57,  against 
HyrcanuB,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alexander  was  defeated  by  the  Koma »  in  56 
nod  55,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pomp€f  at  An- ! 
tioefa  in  49. — (.  Third  son  of  Casbanibb,  king  | 
•f  Macof^onia,  by  Thcs^alonica,  sister  of  Ales- 
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i.nder  th^   Great    In  his  quairel  witli  hiB  eltfei 
brother  Autipater  for  the  govormneDt  (vtdL  Ak- 
tipateb),  he  called  in  the  aid  of    Pyrrliua   oi 
Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  the  lai  cer 
of  whom  he  was  murdered  B.C.  294. — 5.  Jan- 
sjBOBy  the  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  and  broti2< 
er  of  Aristobulus  I,  kipg  of  the  Jews  B.C.  104- 
77.    At  the  commencement  of  his  rci^  be  was 
engaged  in  war  with  Ptolemy  LathyriiB,  king  of 
Cyprus ;  and  subsequently  he  had  to  carrpr  on  lor 
six  years  a  dangerous  struggle  with    his    oun 
subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered    himself  ob- 
noxious by  his  cruelties  and  by  opposing  the 
Pharisees.     He  siffnalised  his  victory    by  the 
most  frightful  butehery  of  his  subjects. — 6.  Sur^ 
named  Isius,  the  chief  oommander  of  the  ^to- 
lians,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Philip  of 
Macedonia  (B.C.  198,  197),  and  in    the  various 
negotiations  with  the  Romans. — ^7.    Tyrant  of 
Phebjs,  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
either  Polydorus  or  Polyphron,  as    Tagus    of 
Thessaly,  about  B.C.  869.    In  consequence  of 
his  tyrannical  government,  the  Thessalians  ap- 
plied for  aid  first  to  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  next  to  Thebes.    The  Thebans   sent 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  to  succor   the  malcon- 
tents; but  having  ventured  incautiously  within 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  he  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, and  thrown  into  prison  B.C.    868.     The 
Tbebaus  sent  a  large  army  into   Thessaly  to 
rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the 
first  campaign,  and  did  not  obtain  their  object 
till  the  next  year,  867.    In  364  Pelopidas  again 
entered  Thessaly  with  a  small  force,  but  was 
slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.      Tlie    Thebans 
now  sent  a  large  army  agaiuBt  the  tyrant  and 
compelled  him  to  become  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.      We  afterwards    hear    of    Alexander 
making  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athe- 
nian dependencies,  and  even  on    Attica  itself 
He  was  murdered  iu  367,. by  his  wife  Thebe, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  three  brothers. — 8. 
Son  of   PoLYSPEBCiioN,    thc    Macedonian,    was 
chiefly  employed  by  his  father  in  the  commend 
of  the  armies  which  he  sent  against  Caesander. 
Thus  he  was  sent  against  Athens   in   B.C.  818, 
and  was  engaged  in  military  operations  during 
the  next  year  in  various  parts  of  Greece.    But 
in  815  he  became  reconciled  to  Cossander,  aod 
we  find  him  in  814  commanding  on  behalf  of 
the  latter     He  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  in  814. 
— 9.    Ptolemjeus.      Vid.  Vtoijm jevs. — 10.   Ti* 
BEBius,  bom  at  Alexandrea,  of  Jewish  narents^ 
and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.    He  aeserted 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded 
for  hiB  apostacy  by  various  public  appointments 
In  the  reign  of  CUudius  he  succeeded  Fadui  as 
procurator  of  Judaja  (A.D.  46),  and  was   ap- 
pointed by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt    He  was 
the  first  Koman  governor  who  declared  in  favor 
of  Vespasian ;  and  he  accompanied  Titus  b  th« 
war  agamst  Judiea,  and  was  present  at  tt  *  tak 
ing  of  Jerusalem. 

XL  Kings  of  Epinu, 

1.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Ohm 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Phu 
ip  made  him  kii^  of  Epirus  in  place  of  liis  oousis 
JOacides,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  (B.a  886).  In  882,  Alexander,  al 
the  reqaest  of  the  Tarentmcs,  crossed  avermtc 
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It&iy,  to  lidthtim  against  the  Lucaniaos  adq 
Brattii  After  meeting  witii  considerable  sue- 
eew,  he  iras  defeated  and  slain  in  batUe  in  826, 
Dear  Pandotia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron  in 
Sontheni  Italj. — ^2.  Son  of  Fhjrrus  and  Lanas- 
^  daughter  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles^ 
%aoee«ded  his  &ther  in  RO.  272,  and  droTe  An- 
i%oa'=s  OonatuB  out  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
«boTtJY  afterward  deprived  of  both  Macedonia 
vid  Epiros  hj  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus ; 
bat  he  recovered  Epirus  ij  the  aid  of  the  Acar- 


IJL  Kingt  of  Macedonia, 

1.  Son  of  Amyntaa  L,  distinguished  himself 
•a  the  lifetime  of  his  fi&ther  by  killing  the  Per- 
qan  ambassadors  who  had  come  to  demand  the  i 
submission  of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  i 
to  offer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  atx»ut , 
B.C.  507.     He    succeeded    his    father   shortly ! 
tfterward,  was  ob%ed  to  submit  to  the  Per- 1 
iian<,  and  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  (B.C.  480).    He  gained  the  confidence  | 
of  Mardonius,  who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose  | 
peace  to  the   Athenians,  which  was    rejected,  i 
He  was  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Gredcs,  and  informed  them  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Platsae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius  to  ' 
fi^  oD  the  following  day.    He  died  about  B.C.  ' 
4&i,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II — 2. 1 
tfoQ   of    Amyntas    II,    whom    he    succeeded, 
rdgned  B.C.  269-367.    A  usurper  of  the  name  ■ 
of  Ptolomey  Alorites  having  risen  against  him,  ' 
Pek^daa,  who  was  culled  in  to  mediate  between  ' 
them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the  king- 1 
dom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several  hos- ' 
ti^es ;  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  youngest ' 
brother  of  Alexander,  afterward  King  of  Maco- 
doQB&    Alexander  was  shortly  afterward  mur-  | 
dered  by  Ptolomey  Aloritcd. — 3.  Suruamed  the  , 
OaEAT,  son  of  Philip  II  and  Olympias,  was  bom  | 
at  Pella,  RC.  356.    His   early  education  was 
committed  to  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus ;  and  | 
he  was    also   placed   under  the  care  of  Aris- 1 
toUe,  who  acquired  an  influence  over  his  mind  ^ 
and  diaraeter  which  was  manifest  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Alex- 
ander was  intrusted   with  the  government  of 
Uaeedonia  by  his  father,  while  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  kingnlom  to  march  against  Byzan- 
tium.   He  first  oistinguished  himself,  however, 
at  the  battle  of  Clueron&i  (338),  where  the  vic- 
tory was  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity  and 
eoorage.    On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336),  Alex- 1 
ander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  I 
sod  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on  \ 
every  side.    He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his 
own  kingdom,  and  then  rapidly  marched  into 
Greece.    His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all 
oppwtion ;  lliebes,  which  had  been  most  active 
against  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at  its  | 
1^ ;  and  the  assemUcd  Greeks  at  the  Isth-  | 
mnB  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Laeedsmooiaos,  elected  him  to  the  command  | 
against    Persia,    which    had    previously   been 
bestowed  opoo  his  father.    He  now  directed  his 
arms  againsl  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  marched 
(early  in  386)  across  Mount  Hsmus,  defeated  the 
Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the    Danube, 
vbich  he  crossed ;  and,  on  his  return,  subdued 
^  UlyriaiiB  and  Taulantil    A  report  of  his 


death  having  reached  Greece,  the  ThcUuis  uUtit 
more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punish 
ment  awaited  them.  He  advanced  into  Boaotir 
by  rapid  marches,  took  Tliebes  by  assault,  de»- 
troyed  all  the  building  with  the  exception  of 
the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  tho  inhahr- 
tants,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander 
now  prepared  for  his  great  expedition  againit 
Persia  In  the  spring  of  384,  he  crossed  ths 
Hellespont  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  mea 
Of  these  thirty  thousand  were  foot  and  fiv« 
thousand  horse,  and  of  the  former  only  twelve 
thousand  were  Macedonians.  Alexander's  first 
engagement  with  the  Persians  was  on  the  River 
Gramcus  in  Mysia  (May  834),  where  they  were 
entirely  defeated  by  him.  This  ba*tie  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  or  submission  of  the  chief 
towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Hali 
camassus  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
after  a  vigorous  defence  bv  Memnon,  the  ablest 
genend  ox  Darius,  and  whose  death  in  tho  fol- 
lowing year  (388)  relieved  Alexander  intm  a 
formidable  opponent  He  now  marched  along 
the  coast  of  Xycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
north  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Gordion  knot,  which,  it 
was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con* 

3ueror  of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  (Jor- 
ium  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  nearlv  lost  his  life  at  Tarsus  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
cold  waters  of  3»e  Cydnus.  Darius,  meantime, 
hod  collected  on  army  of  five  hundred  thousoic 
or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  witii  thirty  thou 
sand  Greek  mercenaries,  whom  Alexandei 
defeated  m  tiie  narrow  plain  of  Issus.  DarioA 
escap^  across  the  Eupnrates  by  the  ford  of 
Thapsacus;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  childrei 
fell  uito  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treateo 
them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  Alex- 
anJer  now  directed  his  arms  a|:ain8t  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted ;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  832,  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  seven  months.  Next  fol* 
lowed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which  again  delayed 
Alexander  two  months.  Afterward,  according 
to  Jo8ephus,he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  U 
punish  the  people  for  refusing  to  assist  hun, 
but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest,  and  par 
doned  the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentionej? 
by  Arrian,  and  rests  on  auestionable  evi- 
dence. Alexander  next  marcned  into  Egypt 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  %yp 
tians  had  ever  hnted  the  Persians.  At  the  b^in- 
ning  of  331,  Alexander  founded  at  the  moutl- 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  the  dt} 
of  Alexandrea,  and  about  the  same  timi 
visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  th« 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  saluted  by  the  pri<«t« 
as  tiie  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  (331),  Alexander  set  oul 
to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  anothei 
armv.  He  march^  through  PhrBuicia  and 
Syna  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus;  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded  through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigicw 
and  at  length  met  with  the  immense  hosti 
of  Darius,  said  to  have  amounted  %■>  more  than* 
a  million  of  men,  in    the    plains    of   Gauga 
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cnela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  tho  month  of 
Octobei,  831,  and  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Persiana.  Alexander  punned  the  fugi- 
kives  to  ArbeU  (now  JSrhil),  which  place  luia 
given  its  name  to  Uie  battle,  though  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought 
Duriusi  who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in 
the  day,  fled  to  Eobatana(now  Hamadan\  in 
Media.  Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of 
Asia,  and  b^an  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of 
his  new  subjects.  From  Arbela  he  marched  to 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  sur* 
renaered  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
aocouafes,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan.  At 
ihe  beginning  of  830  Alexander  marched  from 
Persepolis  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
whom  he  followed  through  Rhagas  and  the  passes 
of  the  Elburz  Mountains,  call^  by  the  ancients 
the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of  Parthia, 
where  tha  unfortunate  king  was  murdered  by 
Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be 
auried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kinga.  Bee- 
»is  escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Persia.  Alexander  was  engaged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  jear  in  subduing  the 
uorthcm  provinces  of  Asia  between  the  Caspian 
And  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Aria, 
lite  Drangas,  and  Saraiigad.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  Philotas,  his  father  Pabjie- 
irioN,  ana  other  Macedonians  were  executed  on 
a  chaige  of  treasoa  In  329  Alexander  crossed 
tlie  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus  (now  the 
Hindoo  Koo8h\  and  marched  into  Bactria 
Against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the 
Oxiis  into  Sogdlana.  In  this  country  Bessus 
was  betrayed  to  liim,  and  was  put  to  death. 
From  the  Oxus  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jax- 
artes  (now  the  Sir\  which  he  crossed,  and  de- 
feated several  Scythian  tribes  north  of  that 
river.  After  founding  a  city,  Aleiomdrea,  on  the 
Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  returned  to 
2^riaBpa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter- 
of  820.  It  was  here  that  he  killed  his  friend 
Clitus  m  a  dnmken  revcL  In  32S,  Alexander 
again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in 
the   year,  and   accordingly  went   into    winter- 

auarters  at  Nautaca,  a  fjlace  in  tlie  middle  of 
le  province.    At  the  beginning  of  827,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bao- 
trian  prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters.   The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter, 
captivated  the  conqueror,  and   he  accordingly  i 
made  her  his  wife.    This  marriage  with  one  of  | 
his   Eastern  subjects  was  in   accordance  with 
tlie  whole  of  his  policy.    Havins  completed  the 
conquest  of  Sogdiana,  he  marched   south  into 
Bactria,  and  m^e  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  India.    While  in  Boctna  another  conspiracy  ' 
was  discovered   for    the  murder   of  the    king.  I 
The   plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a ' 
number  of  the   royal   pages,  and   Callisthenes, ' 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it     All  < 
the    conspirators    were    put  to  death.     Alex-| 
ander    did    not    leave    jBactria   till   late    in 
tlie  spring  of  827,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  pro- ! 
Uibly  near  the  mc  dcm   Attock.    He  mat  with 
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no   resistance  till  he  reached   tlie    XljdiM^^ 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an  TrKJmn  kii^ 
whom  he  defeated  after   a  gallant    reustaiMy, 
and  took  prisoner.    Alexander  rostored  to  hina 
his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  diBtiiiguitfhed 
honor.     He  founded  two  towns,    one    on    each 
bank  of  the  Hydaq)e8 :  one  called  Bucephala,  ia 
honor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here^ 
after  carrying  him  through    so  many  Tictorietf; 
and  the  other  Nioasa,  to  commemorate  hia  vie- 
tory.     From  thence   he   marched    aorofis    the 
Acesines  (now  the  Ckinah)  and  the  Hjdraotes 
(now  the  Ravee\  and  penetrated  ae   far  as  the 
Hyphasis(now  Garta).    This  was  the  furthest 
point  which  he  readied,  for  the    Macedonians 
worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding  his    entreaties  and   prayersy    waf 
obliged  to  lead  them  back.    He  returned  to  the 
Hydupes,  where  he  had  previously  given  orders 
for  the  buildiog  of  a  fleets  and  then  aailed  down 
the  river  with  abont  eight  thousand  men,  while 
the  remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two 
divisions.    T\a&  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  827. 
The  people  on  each  side  of  the  river  aubmitted 
without  resistance,  except  the  Malll,  in  the  con- 
quest of  one  of  whose   pUces  Alexander  was 
severely  wounded.    At  the  confluence    of  the 
Acesines  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a 
city,  and  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  ooosidera- 
ble  body  of  Greeks.    Here  he  built  eome  fresh 
ships,  and  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattalo,  uie  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  he  reached  about  the    middle  of   820. 
Nearchus  was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along 
the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf  {vid.  Nsarchtb)^ 
and  Alexander  marched  with  the  rest  of  faif 
forces  through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country  lira  ar- 
my suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and  provi- 
sions.   He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of  826. 
Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some 
rest  from  their  labors ;  and  anxious  to  form  his 
Europeiin  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  hb  generals  Asia- 
tic wives,  and  gave  with    them  rich  dowries. 
He  himself  took  a  second  wife,   Barsine,  the 
eldest   daughter  of  Darius,  and,  according   to 
some  accounts,  a  third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter 
of   OchuB.     About  ten  thousand    Macedoniazis 
followed  the  example  of  then:  king  and  generals, 
and  married  Asiatic  women.     Alexander  also 
enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics  among  his 
troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian  tactics. 
He,  moreover,  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
the   Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by 
removing  the  artificial  obstructions  which  lad 
been  made  in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigtr 
tioa  *The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented 
with    several    of   the    new    arrangements  of 
the  king,  rose  in  mutiny  against  him,  which 
he  quelled  "wiih  some  difficulty.    Toward  the 
close  of   the  same    year  (826),  he    went  to 
Ecbatana,  where,  he    lost   his   great   favorit€v 
HEFHiBsnoif.    From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to 
Babylon,    subduing   in    his    way    the  Cossei, 
a    mountain    trilM*,    and    before  be    rescfaed 
Babylon  he  was  met  bv  ambassadors  from  al- 
most  eveiy  part    of    uie  known    world.    Al 
exander   pntAr^d  Babylon    jn^tho    spring  oi 
Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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SM..  about  a  year  befave  his  death,  notwithstaiid- 
aafg  the  -wams^pH  of  t&e  ChaldawMs  '^bo  pre- 
«fieted  e^il  to  hua  if  he  entered  the  city  at  Uiat 
lima.     £[«  ioteDded  to  make  BabTlon  the  capital 
«f  his  empire^  aa  the  best  point  of  oommunication 
between  tk  eastem  and  weetern  dominionB.   HU 
fhrmca  were  nmnerons  and  gigantic    His  first 
ob*ecit  'was  the  oonqnest  of  AraUa,  which  was  to 
ba  ft>]]f3rwed,  it  was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  Ontiiage»  and  the  West    But  his  yiews 
were  no^  eootiiied  merely  to  conquest    He  or* 
<la^sd  a  Heet  to  be  built  on  the  Caspiaji,  in  order 
U>  explore  that  sea.    He  also  intended  to  im- 
prove the  distributkm  of  waters  in  the  Babylon- 
ian plain,  and  lor  that  purpose  sailed  down  the 
Enpfantes  to  inspect  the  canal  called  Palla- 
Qn  his  return  to  Babylon  he  was  at- 
by  a  £eTer,  probably  brought  on  by  his 
eacertioas  in  the  marshy  districts  around 
Babyki^  and  aggravated  by  the  ijuantity  of 
wine  he  had  drunk  at  a  banquet  given  to  his 
poncipal  officers.    He  died  after  an  illness  of 
eler^en  days^  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  B.C. 
223*  at  the  age  of  thirty-two^  aner  a  reign  of 
twelTe  years  and  eight  months.    He  appointed 
Qo  ooe  as  his  successor,  but  iust  before  his  death 
be  gave  his  ring  to  Perdicoas.     Boxana  was 
with  efaQd  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  after- 
vard  bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  .^Igoa,    The  history  of  Alexander 
taatm  an  iimportant  epoch  in  the  mstory  of  man- 
faad.     Unlike  other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  pro- 
was    marked  by  something   more    than 
*    I  and  ruin ;  at  every  step  of  his  course 
the  Greek  language  and  civilization  took  root 
and  flomnshed ;  and  after  his  death  Oreek 
ioma  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  whi< 
doatinued  to  exist  for  centuries.    By  his  con- 
qneets  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  increased ; 
tne  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history,  and 
others,  reedved  vast    additions;    and    it   was 
throng^  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India, 
nd  that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the 
products  of  the  remote  East— 4.  .^ous,  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  bom 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  B.C.  828, 
nod  was  acknowledged  as  the  partner  of  Philip 
Anhideus  in  the  empire,  under  the  guardian- 
^p  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater,  and  Polysperchon 
in  succession.    Alexander  and  his  mother  Roxana 
were  imprisoned  hj  Cassander,  when  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Macedonia  in  816,  and  re- 
mained in  prison  till  811,  when  they  were  put  to 
death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  Ktnfft  of  Syricu 
1.  Samamed  Balas,  a  person  of  low  origin, 
pr^ended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epipb- 
anes,  and  reigned  in  Syria  B.C.  150-146.  He 
deleated  and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  L  Boter, 
oat  was  afterward  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Demetrius  H  l^icator. — 2.  Sumamed  Zebina  or 
yuTwus,  son  of  a  merchant^  was  set  up  by 
Ptolemj  Physoon  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
&|pfia,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Demetrius  IL 
hicator  from  his  captivity  amouf  the  Partbians, 
EC.  128.  He  defeated  Demetnus  in  125,  but 
was  afterward  defeated  by  Antiochus  Grypus, 
bj  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  122. 
V.  Literary. 
1  Of  JRqa,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome 


in  the  first  centuiy  after  Christ,  was  tu(oi  tb  t^r* 
Emperor  Nero.— 2.  llie  -AiroiJAi*,  (»f  rkurow 
in  iEtolia,  a  Greek  poet>  lived  iu  tLe  reign  of 
Ptolemeus  Phikdelphus  (B.C.  285-24H  At 
Alexandrea,  where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tracio 
pleiad.  He  also  wrote  other  i)oems,  besiaes 
tragedies.  His  fragments  are  collected  by  Ca> 
pellmann,  Alexandri  uEtoU  Fragnumia,  Jkna, 
1829. — 3.  Of  Afheomsias,  in  Caria.  the  must 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  op  Arittotle^ 
lived  about  AJ).  200.  About  half  h.4  volumin- 
ous works  were  edited  and  translated  into  Latin 
at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  vhich  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is 
preserved  oi  beveral  others.  His  must  impor- 
tant treatise  is  entitied  J)e  FatOt  an  itiquiry  mto 
the  opinions  of  Aristotie  on  the  subject  ot  Fate 
and  Free-will:  edited  by  OrelU,  Zurich,  1824.— 
4.  CoamcLroB,  sumamea  Polyhistoe,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  dui^Ing  tlio  war  of 
Sulhi  in  Greece  (B.C.  8^-84),  and  sold  as  a  slave 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rcme, 
made  him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  iib- 
sequently  restored  him  to  freedom.  The  lor- 
name  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  vast  number  of  works,  all  of  vthich 
have  perished,  [with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments] :  the  most  important  of  the;n  was 
one  in  forty-two  books,  containing  lustorical  and 
geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all  counti  ies  of 
tiie  ancient  world.  [A  list  of  his  works  b  gives 
by  Miiller,  who  has  collected  and  published  the 
fragments  of  his  writings  in  ihe  third  volume  of 
Fragmenta  Hutorieorum  Oracorum^  p.  206-244  j 
— 5.  Sumamed  Ltohnits,  of  EphesuB,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  poet,  lived  about  B.C.  SO.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  geographical  and  astro 
nomical  poems  are  extant — 6.  Of  Mtndus,  in 
Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology  of  uncertoir 
date.--J7.  NuMENiuB,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  one  De  Figurit 
SenterUiarum  et  ElociUionU^  from  which  Aquila 
Romanus  took  lus  materials  for  his  work  on  the 
same  subject;  and  the  other  On  Show-speechea, 
which  was  written  by  a  later  G7*ammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander.  Edited  in  Walz's  Jihet<rret 
Gracij  vol  viii — 8.  The  Paphlagonun,  a  cele- 
brated impostor,  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  of 
whom  Lucian  has  given  an  amusing  account^ 
chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
established  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  ora- 
cle. The  influence  he  attained  over  the  popu- 
lace seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative  cf 
Lucian  would  appear  to  bo  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  connrmed  by  some  medals  of  An 
toninus  and  M.  Am-elius. — 9.  Sumamed  Pxio- 
PLATON,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in 
Cilicia,  was  appointed  Greek  secretaiy  to  M. 
Antoninus,  about  AD.  174.  At  Athens,  he 
conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Hercdea 
Atticus,  in  a  rhetorical  coiu-est  All  persons,  how- 
ever, did  not  admit  his  abilities ;  for  a  Corinthinn 
of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  be  had  found 
in  Alexander  "  the  day  (Il^Aof ),  but  not  Plato,* 
alluding  to  lus  surname  of  "  Peloplaton." — la 
PmLALfiTHEs,  an  wicient  (4rcok  physician,  liveJ 
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ptol&bly  toward  the  end  of  the  first  ce^tory 
JB.O.,  and  Buooeeded  Zeuxis  aa  head  of  a  cele- 
brated HerophUean  school  of  medicine,  estab- 
lished in  Phiygia  between  Laoiicea  and  Carura. 
— 11.  Of  Tealleb  in  Lydia,  an  eminent  physi- 
eian,  liyed  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christy  and 
is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works:  1. 
LiLri  Duodeeim  de  Re  Medica  ;  2.  De  LumhricU, 
AlexandrSa,  [sometimes  -dria»  though,  as 
Madyig  says  (Cic^  De  Fiu^  y^  19,  64),  the  Latin 
writers  always  preferred  the  e,  and  this  was  al- 
ways the  form  on  coins  and  inscriptions;  c£ 
Fea,  ad  Hor.,  Od,  ir,  14,  86]  ('AAc^ovd/oeto : 
'kXeiavSpevc,  Alexandrlnus^,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral cities  founded  by,  or  m  memoiy  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great-^1.  {Alezandrea,  Arab.  Iskan- 
deriajf  the  capital  of  Eg^t  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  b^  Alexander  to  oe  founded  in  RC.  882. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  op- 
posite to  the  Island  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined 
lo  the  city  by  an  artificial  ^e,  called  Hepta- 
stadium,  which  formed,  with  the  isUnd,  the  two 
harbors  of  the  cily,  that  on  the  northeast  of  the 
dike  being  named  the  Great  Harbor  (now  the 
New  Port\  that  on  the  southwest  Ennostos 
[edvoarii^^  the  Old  PortX  These  harbors  com- 
municated with  each  otuer  by  two  channels  out 
through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at  each  end  of 
it ;  and  there  was  a  canal  from  the  Eunostos  to 
(he  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was  built  on  a 
regular  flan,  and  was  intersected  by  two  prin- 
^upal  stnaelB,  above  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the 
one  extending  thirty  stadia  from  east  to  west, 
the  otlier  across  this,  from  the  sea  toward  the 
lake,  to  the  length  of  ten  stadia.  At  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  city  was  the  royal  quarter, 
called  Bnicnium,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
chief  street)  outside  of  the  city,  the  Ifecropolis 
or  cemetery.  A  great  light-house  was  buiH  on 
the  Island  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (6.C.  283>  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kii^dom 
and  of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth, 
and  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  the  East,  Alexandrea 
soon  became  the  most  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world,  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
other  foreigners  flocked  to  it»  and  its  population 
probably  amounted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion. But  a  still  greater  distmction  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  establish- 
ment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cos^  and  of  the  Library, 
which  oontamed  mnety  thouRond  distinct  worlcs, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  the  in- 
crease of  which  made  it  necessary  to  establish 
another  library  in  the  Serapeum  (Temple  of 
Sorapis),  which  reached  to  torty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bishop  Theophilus,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  heathen  temples  under 
rhpodosius  (A.D.  389).  The  Great  Library  suf- 
fered severely  by  fire,  when  Julius  Cffisar  was 
besieged  in  Alexandrea,  and  was  finally  destroy- 
ed by  Anux)u,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Calif  Omar, 
in  A  J).  661.  These  institutions  made  Alex- 
andrea the  chief  centre  of  literary  activity. 
Wbcji  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  {vid 
^Gvrrus),  Alexandrea  was  made  the  residence 


of  the  Prssfectus  Egypti.    It  retabed  ils  <90iii 
mercial  and  literary  importance,  and  b€eain< 
also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theolcigicaJ 
learning.    Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  maas  of 
nuns,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cis- 
terns by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  -with 
water,  house  by  house ;  the  two  obelisks  (walg: 
CUojiatra^e  Needlet\  which  adorned  the  gate- 
way of  the  royal  palace,  and,  outside  the  waUa^ 
to  the  south,  the  column  of  Diocletian  (vnlg^ 
Pompej/'t  Pillar).    The  modem  city  stands  oo 
the  dike  uniting  the  Island  of  Pharos  to  the 
main  land.— 2.  A.   Troas,  also  Tboab   simplv, 
('A.  ^  Tpuuc :  uow  Etkittambwd,  i.  e^  the   Old 
City),  on  the  sea-coast,  southwest  of  Troy,  'WBM 
enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  AntigoiiI» 
but  afterward  it  resumed  its  first  name.      It 
flourish^  greatly,  both  under  tlie  Greeks  and 
the  Romans ;  it  was  made  a  colonia ;  and  both 
Julius  Caesar  and  Constantine  thought  of  estab 
lishing  the  seat  of  empire  in  it — ^8.  A.  An  JaauM 
('A.  xar^  'laaSif:  now  hkenderoon,  Scanderoun, 
Alexandretie),  a  searport  at  the  entrance  of  Syr- 
ia, a  little  south  of  tssus.-— 4.  In  Susiana,  after- 
ward Antioehia,  afterward  Cluirax  Spanni  {Xd- 
pa^  Uaaivov  or  ZTraff.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
gris, built  by  Alexander ;  destroyed  by  a  flood  ; 
restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes:   birth-place 
of  Dionysius  Periegetes   and    Isidorus    Cnarar 
cenus. — i.  A.  Akls  ('A.  ^  tv  *Apioig :  now  Ifs- 
rat),  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  River  Aria% 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Aria,  a  very  flourish- 
ing city,  on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India. — 
6.  A.  Abaohosia  or  Alexandaopous  (now  Kan- 
dakar  t\  on  tiie  River  Arachotus,  wus  probably 
not  founded  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
— ^7.  A.  BAOiaiANA  (*A.  «ard  Buictoo  :  probably 
K/ioohom,  ruios),  eaat  of  Bactra  {Balkh). — 8.  A. 
AD  Caucasum,  or  apud    Paropamisidas  ('A.   h 
Hapoiraftiaudai^),  at  tbo  foot  of  Mount  Paropam- 
isus  (now  Hindoo  Koosh),  probably  near   Ca 

bool, — 9.    Au  UtTniA  or    ALKXANDaESCHAXA  ('A. 

if  iax**'"i '  Q^*^  Kokand  f),  in  Sogdiana,  on  the 
Jaxartes,  a  little  east  of  Ch^polis  or  Cyrescha* 
ta,  marked  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alex- 
ander in  his  Scythian  expedition.  These  are  not 
all  the  cities  of  the  name. 

AlexigIcdb  ('AAe^/coxof),  the  averter  of  evil, 
a  surname  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

Alxxzndb  ('AAe^vof),  of  Ells,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Dialectic  or  Megarian  school,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Eubulides,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  B.C. 

Alexis  CAXe^ic)-  1.  A  comic  poet^  bom  at 
Thurii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citusea  He 
was  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was 
bom  about  B.C.  894,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  six.  Some  of  his  plays,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  two  hundred 
and  forty-five,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others 
to  the  New  Comedy.  [The  fragments  of  hi^ 
plays  have  been  published  by  Mcineke,  Froff- 
menta  Comicor^im  OraeeorwH,  voL  iL,  p.  688-768, 
edit  minor.] — %  A  sculptor  and  statuary,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus. 

ALFfiNus  Varus.     Vid  VARtJs. 

Aloiduh  or  AlgIdus  ^ruins  near  Gavaf^  a 
small  but  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  iEqm  oo 
one  of  the  hills  of  Mount  Al^dun,  of  which  alf 
trace  h«,  now  di«^f)«J^GoOgle 


iaX3IDUS  MONS. 


/LLPE& 


AxqIdcis  Moss,  a  range  of  momitaiiis  in  La- 
aon,  eTtoiding  south  fi^m  Prieneste  to  Mount 
41baDua)  cold,  but  coTered  with  wood,  and  oon- 
csiiUDg  good  pasturage  {geUdo  Algido;  Hor^ 
Oarm^  i,  SI,  6 :  wigrm  feraei  froti^  in  Algido; 
id^  iv^  4,  58).  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Diana.  From  it  the  i£qui  usually 
nuide  their  incursions  into  the  Roman  territoiy. 

AuJbrcs  CiBCiKA.     Vid.  CjEcnrA. 

Aluqentub,  L.  CiMaiiB,  a  eelebrated  Roman 
lanalist,  aotiquaiy,  and  jurist^  was  prastor  in 
Sicilr,  RC  £09,  and  wrote  several  works,  of 
which  the  best  known  was  his  Afinalu,  which 
eoDtiiined  an  account  of  tiM  second  Punic  war 
[His  fragments  have  been  published  in  the 
JSeripiores  BtMioriei  JRomani  of  Popma,  1620,  and 
mere  reecntlj  by  Krause,  in  his  VUa  et  Frag- 
maUa  veUnan  UitL  Lot,  Berlin,  1883.] 

AuxoA  (r^  'AJUvda:  'AXivdevf),  a  fortress 
and  email  town,  southeast  of  Stratonice,  where 
Ada,  queen  of  Caria,. fixed  her  residence,  when 
she  was  driyen  out  of  HaUcamassus  (EG.  840). 

AupHXRA  {'AAi^etpa,  'AXi^pa :  'AAt^tpoZof , 
'AXi^pevc'  ruins  near  Nenmtza^  a  fortified 
town  in  Aircadia,  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the 
bordere  of  Elis,  south  of  the  AlphSus,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alipheros,  son 
of  Lycaon. 

AuPHKBUS.     Fid  Alipheba. 

[AxisiUM  ('AAe/atoy),  a  town  of  Elis,  the  same, 
probably,  with  that  called  AiJslauu  by  Strabo, 
Slid  placed  by  him  between  Elis  and  Olympia] 

Aiiso  (now  EUeH\  a  stropg  fortress  built  by 
Drnsus  B.C.  11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia 
(now  lAppe)  and  the  Eliso  (now  Altne). 

AusoNTiA  (now  AlHtx)t  a  riyer  flowing  into 
the  Mosella  (now  Mosel), 

Allectcb,  the  chief  oflicer  of  Carausius  in 
Uritain,  whom  he  murdered  in  A.D.  293.  He 
then  assumed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Con- 
stantiusL 

Allla,  or,  more  correctly,  Alia,  a  small  river, 
which  rises  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Omstumerium,  and  flows 
ibto  the  Tiber  about  six  miles  from  Rome.  It 
is  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
tiie  Gauls  on  its  banks,  July  16th,  RC.  890 ; 
which  day,  diet  AUiensi^j  was  hence  marked  as 
an  unlucfy  day  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Alllkojs,  a.  1.  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  B.C.  60,  prsBtor  in 
49,  and  governor  of  Sicily  on  behalf  of  Cffisar  m 
48  and  47. — 2.  A  legate  of  DolabdOUi,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Egypt  in  43. 

AiiIrjB  or  Alif^  ( Allifanos :  now  AlUfe\  a 
(own  of  Samnium,  on  the  Vultumus,  in  a  ^rtile 
eoimtry.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  its  large  drinkingHJups  (AUi/ana  sc  poculoj 
Hot,  Art,  ii,  8,  39> 

AxLOBadaia  (nom.  sing.,  AUdbrox :  'AAXo- 
6poyec,  'AXX66pvyec,  'AAT^ptyef :  perhaps  from 
the  Celtic  aHl,  "rock"  or  "mountain,"  and  brog, 
**  dwelling,"  consequently  "dwellers  in  the 
mountains"),  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwell- 
ii^  between  the  Rhodanus  (now  Rhone)  and 
t£  Isara  (now  lKre\  as  far  as  the  Lake  Leman- 
Bos  (now  Lak»  of  Oeneva)^  consequently  in  thA 
loodera  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.  Their  chief  town 
was  Vii  OA  (now  Vienne)  on  the  Rhone.  They 
•re  firs!  u«eoticne'l  in  Haunibars  invasion,  B.C. 


218.  TLey  were  oooauered,  in  B.C.  121,  I17  0 
Fabius  Maximus  Allooroeicus,  and  made  suH 
jects  of  Rome,  but  they  bore  the  yoke  unwill- 
ingly, and  were  always  disposed  to  rebellioDL 
In  the  time  of  Ammianus  tne  easteni  part  of 
their  country  was  called  Sapaudia,  i.  e.,  Savoy. 

Almo  (now  AlmofUjy  a  small  river,  rises  near 
BovilUs,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  south  of  Rome, 
in  which  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  Cybek 
were  washed  annually. 

AlmOpes  {*A^ftJirec)y  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  EordMi 
and  Pelf^niiL 

AlOeub  {'AXuevc)t  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Canace,  married  Iphimedia,  the  daughter 
of  Triops.  His  wife  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Otus 
and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually  called  the  AloV- 
da,  from  their  reputed  father  Aloeus.  Thev 
were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strengtii 
and  daring  spirit  When  they  were  nine  years 
old,  the  body  of  each  measured  nine  cubits  in 
breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height  At  this 
early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods 
with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would 
have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  l^ore 
their  beards  began  to  appear  (Odl,  xL,  805,  «^.)l 
They  also  put  the  ffod  Mars  (Ares)  in  chains, 
and  kept  him  imprisoned  for  thiileen  months 
Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by  latei 
writers. 

Aloidjl     Vid,  Alosus. 

[Alone  {'AXuvai :  now  Benidorme  or  Torre  A 
Salinas)^  a  town  of  Hispauia  Tarracooea<«is,  a 
colony  of  the  Massilians. — 2.  A  towu  of  Britain, 
somewhat  south  of  Kenoick  ;  by  some  Kiipposad 
to  correspond  to  Ambleeide.] 

Alomta  ('AXovra :  now  Terek)^  a  ri-.er  of  M 
bania,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowiug  iiico  ths 
Caspiao. 

Alope  {*A.'K6nrf)f  daughter  of  Corcyon,  hc- 
came  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  the  mother  of 
HippoTuous.  She  was  put  to  death  by  h^r  fa- 
ther, but  her  body  was  changed  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  into  a  well,  which  bore  the  sums 
name. 

AlSpe  {*AX6mi :  'AAo;revf,  *AAo:rm/f).  1.  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Locris,  oppoeite  Euboeo. 

2.  A  town  m  Phthiotis  in  Tnop^aly  (i?.,  ii., 


Alop£ce  ('AAwn-cic^  and  'A?M7reK(u :  'AAwttb 
Kcvg),  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochifl^ 
eleven  stadia  east  of  Athens,  on  the  Hill  An 
chesmus.  [Here  the  pai'ents  of  Socrates  dwells 
who  therefore  belonged  to  this  demu6,  as  did 
also  Aristides.] 

Al6p£oia  {'AXuireKia)  or  Alopece  (Plin.),  an 
island  in  the  Palus  Mieotis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  TanaJis.] 

AxopscoxNEsus  (JAXuvcKowTjao^:  *A?.uTZ£Kcn^ 
i^aLoi:  now  Alexif\  a  town  in  the  ThraeliLi 
Chersonesus,  founded  by  the  uEoliafiS. 

Alp£nus  ('AATri^i'of,  'AXTn/vot),  a  tjwn  of  the 
Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  eotracco  \>t  Uic  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

Alpes  (oI  "AATTCif ,  rj  'Aat^lq,  rif  *  A  Xrmv^  Borj, 
Tii  *AX'ir€La  opTj ;  probably  from  ^jbo  Celtic  Alb  or 
Alpf  "a  height"),  the  moiinta"|^/mr^;jd^>< 
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Demudary  of  Noi-tbcm  Italy,  are  a  part  of  the 
great  mountaiu  chain  which  eztrada  from  the 
Giilf  of  Genoa  across  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
nf  which  tiie  Apennines  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Grecian  penmsula  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots. Of  the  Alps  pro]Mr,  the  Greeks  had 
Tery  little  knowledge,  and  included  them  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Rhipiean  Mountains. 
The  Romans  first'  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
(hem  by  Hannibal's  passage  across  them:  this 
knowledge  was  gradually  extended  by  their  va- 
rious wars  with  the  inliabitants  of  uie  mount- 
ains, who  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  rei^n 
oi  Augustus.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  the 
different  parts  of  the  Alps  were  distinguished 
by  the  following  names,  most  of  which  are  still 
retained.  We  enumerate  them  in  order  firom 
west  to  east  1.  Alpis  MABimLs,  the  Mart- 
time  or  lAgwrian  Alp9^  firom  Gknua  (now  Qenoa\ 
where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  west  as  far 
as  the  River  Varus  (now  Vat)  and  Mount  Cema 
(now  La  CaiUole)^  and  then  north  to  Mount  Ve- 
sulus  (now  Monte  Viao\  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  Alps. — 2.  Alpbs  CorriiB  or  Cot- 
TiAN^  the  Cottian  Alpe  (so  called  from  a  King 
Cottius  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  from  Monte 
Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  contained  Mount  Matrona, 
afterward  called  Mount  Janus  or  Janua  (now 
Mont  Otnevre),  across  which  Cottius  construct- 
ed a  road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  Gaul :  this 
road  leads  from  the  Valley  of  the  Durance  in 
FVance  to  Segusio  (now  /Stua)  and  the  Valley 
>f  the  Dora  in  Piedmont  The  pass  over  Mont 
Oenis,  now  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  appears  to  have  oeen  unknown 
m  antiquity. — 3.  Alpeb  Graiji,  also  Baltue 
Oraiue  (the  name  is  probably  Celtic,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the  Otaian  Alps, 
from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St  Bernard  m- 
dusive,  contained  the  Jugum  Cremonis  (now  Le 
Cramont)  and  the  Centronics  Alpes,  apparent- 
ly the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surroundinjOf 
mountains.  The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the 
pass  by  which  Hanmbal  crossed  the  Alps ;  the 
i-oad  over  it>  which  was  improved  by  Augustus, 
led  to  Augusta  (now  Aotta)  in  the  territory  of 
the  SalassL— 4.  Alpes  Pennhv^  the  Penmne 
Alps,  from  the  Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon 
inclusive,  the  highest  portion  of  the  chain,  in- 
eluding  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and  Mont 
Cervia  The  Great  St  Bernard  was  called 
Mount  Penn&ius,  and  on  its  summit  the  inhab- 
tants  worshipped  a  deity,  whom  the  Romans 
lulled  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name  is  proba- 
\Aj  derived  from  the  Celtic  pen,  "a  heiAt" — 
5.  Alpbs  Lepontiorum  or  IxBovriMt  the  l/epon- 
tian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to  the 
St  Gothard. — 6.  Alpes  RiEnoo,  the  Raetian 
Alp%  from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Orteler  by  the 
pass  of  the  Stelvio.  Mount  AdQla  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  it  must  l>e 
another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo  is 
right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  Mount  Adula.  The  Romans  were 
Boq^zainted  with  two  passes  across  the  RiBtian 
Alps,  connecting  Curia  (now  Coire)  and  Milan, 
one  across  the  Spliigen  and  the  other  across 
Mont  Septimer,  and  both  meeting  at  Clavcnna 
'new  C7tfavenna).—1  Alpbs  TbidejitIwjb,  the 
4a 


mountains  of  Southern  Tyrol,  in  whieu  tli« 
Ath&is  (now  AdAge)  rises,  with  he  iiass  oi  tJtM 
Brenner.— 8.  Alpbs  NoaiCiB,  tl  e  NoHc  jA.lpM, 
northeast  of  the  Tridentine  AJps.  oomprisI^gT  tbc 
mountains  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Salzbixrig^.—- 
9.  Alpbs  Cailnigls,  the  Camie  Alp^  east  of  th« 
Tridentine,  and  south  of  the  None,  to  Mouni 
Terglu. — 10.  Alpes  Juu^b,  the  Julian  ^Ipt^ 
from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Blyrian  or  Dalmatian  Mountains,  which  ars 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  DalmatioaB» 
further  north  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pazt- 
nonicsB.  The  Alpes  Juliss  were  so  called  be- 
cause Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus  oonstmcted 
roads  across  them :  they  are  also  called  Alpea 
Venetn. 

[ALPHSiBA  ('AX^eo/a).  Vid,  AlphetBi  xieajr 
the  end.] 

[ALPHENoa  ('AA^uo),  a  son  of  AmphioD  and 
Niobe,  slain  by  ApoUo.] 

AlphSnus  V  AaDB.     Vid.  Varus. 

Alphesibcea  ('AA^ea<6o£a).  1.  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. Vid.  Adonis. — 2.  Daughter  of  Phegeua, 
married  AlcmsBoa     Vid.  Alcilson. 

AlphSub  MTTiLfiNiEUS  ('AA^£/dc  MvnX)7va«of ), 
the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams  in  tbie 
Greek  Anthology,  was  probably  a  contemporary 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

AiPHfius  ('AA^etoc :  Doric,  'AA^eof :  now  Al 
feo,  Rofeoy  R^o,  Rufea),  the  chief  river  of  Pel 
oponnesus,  nses  at  Phylace  in  Arcadia,  sbot-t- 
ly  afterward  sinks  under  ground,  appears  agaio 
near  Asea,  and  then  mingles  its  waters  witb 
those  of  the  EurOtas.  After  flowing  twenty 
stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear  imder  groimd : 
the  Alpheus  again  rises  at  Pega9  in  Arcadia, 
and,  increased  by  many  aflluents,  flows  north- 
west through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from 
Olvmpia,  and  faUs  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
subterranean  descent  of  the  river,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the 
story  about  the  river-god  AlphSus  and  th« 
nvmph  Arethusa.  The  latter,  pursued  "by  Al- 
pheus, was  changed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  in  the  Island  of  Orty- 
gia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to  pur- 
sue her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  &e  Alpheus 
would  appear  again  m  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
ID  Ortygia.  Other  accounts  related  that  Diana 
(Artemis)  herself  was  beloved  by  Alpheus :  the 
goddess  was  worshipped,  under  the  name  of 
Alpheaa,  both  in  Elis  and  Ortygia. 

AlphIub  AvItub.     Vid.  Avrub. 

AlpInub,  a  name  which  Horace  givos^  in  ridi- 
cule, to  a  bombastic  poet    He  probably  meam 

BiBACDLUS. 

[Alsa  (now  AuMa),  a  river  of  Italy,  in  tht 
territoiT  of  the  Veneti,  just  west  of  Aquileia 
Here  the  younger  Oonstantine  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle  against  his  brother  Constantius.] 

AlsIum  (Alsiensis:  now  Palo)^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  neai 
CsBre,  and  a  Roman  colony  after  the  first  Punif 
war.  In  its  neighborhood  Pompey  had  a  ooun 
try  seat  {Villa  jMeiMtf). 

[Altes  ('AXn7f),  a  lon^  of  the  Lcleges,  at 
Pedasus,  father  of  Laotho§.ji 

ALTHiEA  ('AA^o/a),  daughter  of  the  iEtoliai 
Eiqg  Thestius  and   (hirythemis,  married  (Eneua 


ALTUiEA. 
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9tag  ol  OalydoQ,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  seTeral  children,  and  among  others 
(tf  Mkleaqeb,  apoo  whose  4^th  slie  killed  her- 
•ell 

Althjea  (now  Orfftu  f\  the  chief  town  of  the 
Oleadee  in  the  ooontry  of  the  Oretaoi,  in  Hie- 
pania  TarraooDeasiBw 

ALTHSidbm  (*A^&rffiivtic  or  *jL)ddaiftivHQ\  son 
of  Catreos,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of 
an  orade,  that  Catreus  would  lose  Iiis  life  by 
ooe  of  his  children,  Althemenes  quitted  Crete 
and  went  to  Khodea  There  he  unwittingly 
killed  his  fiithcr,  who  had  oome  in  search  of  his 
son, 

Altcotm  (Altinas:  now  AUino),  a  wealthy 
municipium  in  the  land  of  the  Yeneti  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hirer  Silis 
and  on  the  Voad  from  Patayium  to  Aquileia, 
was  a  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  and  the 
^lief  emporium  of  all  the  goods  which  were 
vent  troia  Southern  Italy  to  the  countries  of  the 
Dorthu  Goods  could  be  brought  from  Ravenna 
to  Altinum  through  the  Lagoons  and  the  nu- 
neroos  canals  of  the  Po,  safe  from  storms  and 
pirates*  There  were  many  beautiful  villas 
aroimd  the  town.    (Mart,  iv^  25.) 

Altis  {'AXtic)i  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupitek* 
(Zeoa)  at  Oltmfia. 

AuTzrriiTii  or  Halunticm  ('AXowrwv),  a  town 
CQ  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  Caloc- 
la,  oo  a  steep  hill,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Alto  or  Halcs  ('AXof,  'A2.og:  'AAriJj- :  ruins 
near  Kefaloti),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Othrys,  built  by  the 
bcT3  A.f.hama«. 

Alt^ttes  (*AXwarrj7f),  king  of  Lydia,  B.C. 
617-660,  succeeded  his  father  Sodyattes,  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Cr<BSUs.  He 
earned  on  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612, 
ind  with  Cyaxares,  king  of  Medio,  from  590  to 
585 ;  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in 
585,  during  a  battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cy- 
sxares,  led  to  a  peace  between  them.  Alyattes 
drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia  and  took 
Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes,  north  of  Sar- 
dis,  near  the  Lake  Gygasa,  which  consisted  of 
a  huge  moimd  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton 
■ays  that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride 
round  ita  baae,  which  would  give  it  a  circum- 
ference of  nearly  a  mile. 

Altba  ('AAi/mj),  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  Eoxuie.    (Hom.,  IL,  IL,  857.) 

Altpics  fAAviriof),  of  Alexondrea,  probably 
lived  b  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
sod  is  the  author  of  a  Qreek  musical  treatise, 
CfeUed  ''Introduction  to  Music"  (tlaayuy^  fiov- 
etx^  printed  by  Meibomius  in  Antiqiui  Muncm 
Awdara  Septem,  AmsteL,  1652. 

Altzia  or  Alyzea,  {*AXvCia,  'AXv^eia :  'AAv- 
{iatof :  ruins  in  the  Valley  of  Kandili)^  a  town  in 
Acaniania,  near  the  8ea>  opposite  Leucas,  with 
s  harbor  and  a  temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  works  of  Ly- 
KpnnB^  representing  the  labors  of  Hercules, 
woieh  the  komans  carried  off.  I 

Am1]>$c>78  ('Aud^Kog)^  or  MSdocdb  (Mi/doicof). ' 
1.  King  of  the  Odrysaa  in  Thrace,  when  Xeno- 
^^»a  visited  Ibe  country  in  RC.  400.  He  and 
ratiieS)  who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian 
kiof^  were  frequently  at  variance,  but  were 
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reconciled  to  one  another  by  TLiasybidus,  Um 
Athenian  commander,  in  890,  and  induced  by 
him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens. — 2.  A  ruler 
in  Thrace,  wlxs  b  conjunction  wiUi  Berisades 
and  Cersobleptes,  sncce^ed  Cotys  in  358. 

Amaoetob&ia.     Vid  MAOxroBaiA. 

[AxALCHivs  OcEANua,  a  part  of  the  Xorthem 
Ocean,  extending,  according  to  HecatsDus,  along 
the  coast  of  Scy  thia.] 

[AMALLOBBioA  (now  probably  Medino  del  Rio 
Seco),  a  city  of  the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispauia  Tarra 
oonensis.] 

AmalthSa  ('AfiuXBna).  1.  The  nurse  of  thfi 
infant  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  Crete.  According  to 
some  traditionB,  Amalthea  is  ^e  goat  which 
suckled  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  which  was  reward 
ed  by  being  placed  among  the  stars.  Vid.  -^a. 
According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Ooeanus,  Helios,  ILemonius,  ot  of 
the  Cretan  king,  Melissous,  who  fed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  go  it 
broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it 
with  fresh  herbs  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter  (Zeui), 
who  placed  it  among  the  stars.  According  to 
other  accounts,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  broke  off 
oDe  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  gave 
it  to  the  daughters  of  MeUsseus,  and  eudowed 
it  with  the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled 
with  whatever  the  possessor  might  wish.  This 
is  the  story  about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
hom  of  Amalthea,  commonly  called  the  Hom  of 
Plenty  or  Cornucopia,  which  was  used  in  later 
times  as  the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general — 2. 
One  of  the  Sibyls,  identined  with  the  Cuxnttic:! 
Sibyl,  who  sold  to  King  Tarquinius  the  c(l< 
brated  Sibylline  books. 

Amaltbkcic  or  AjcalthSa,  a  villa  of  Atticti 
on  the  Kit  er  Thy  amis  in  JBpirus,  was  perhapf 
originally  a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea, 
which  Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bass- 
reliefs,  and  converted  into  a  beautiful  summet 
retreat  Cicero,  in  imitation,  constmcted  a 
similar  retreat  on  his  estate  at  Arplnum. 

Amamtia  ('AftavTiai  Amantinus,  Amantiftnus, 
or  AmantcB,  pL :  now  Nivitza)^  a  Greek  town 
and  district  in  Dlyricum :  the  town,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  lay  af 
some  distance  from  the  coasts  east  of  Oricum. 

Ahanus  {6  *AfiavoCt  rd  *Afiav6v:  *AfiaviTfff, 
Amanieusis :  now  Almadagh)^  a  branch  of  Motmt 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  northeast  to  the  principal  chain  divid 
log  Syria  from  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  There 
were  two  passes  in  it ;  the  one,  called  the  Syr- 
ion  Gates  {ai  2vp/<u  irvXaif  Syrise  Porta :  now 
Bylan^  near  the  sea;  the  other,  colled  the 
Ajmonion  Gates  i^Aftavideg  or  'AfiaviKol  inf?Mi . 
AmonicsB  Pyhe,  Portce  Amoni  Montis:  now 
Demir  Kapu,  \.^ih$  Iron  Oate),  further  to  Uie 
north.  The  former  pass  was  on  the  road  fr:»m 
Cilicia  to  Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  dis- 
trict Commagene ;  but»  on  account  of  its  great 
difficulty,  the  latter  pass  was  rarely  use<i  until 
the  Romans  made  a  road  through  it  The  in 
habitants  of  Amanus  were  wild  banditti 

Amardz  or  Maodi  ('Afiapdoi,  Mapdo£),apower 
ful,  warlike,  and  preaatory  tribe,  who  dwelt  on 
the  south  shore  of^the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amardub  or  Makdus  ('A/^apdoc,  Mc^do^ :  now 
Kigil  Ozien  or  8efidRud\  a  river  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Maroi  into  the  Caspian  Sei^' 
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[Aiiliii  LA.CU8  {al  viKpaL  "kifivai :  now  Seheihi), 
in  Lower  E^^ypt^  derired  their  name  from  their 
bitter,  brae^sh  taate,  which  was  subeeqaentiy 
changed  and  rendered  sweet  by  the  Canal  of 
Ptolemy,  letting  into  them  tiie  water  of  the 
NUe.l 

AiCARTNCEDS  ('A/copu/xevc),  a  chief  of  the 
Eleans,  is  said  bj  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy :  but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Diores  {AmarvnMet)  as  taking  part  in  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Amartkthcs  (*AfAupwOoc:  *Afuipvv6ioc),  a 
town  in  Euboea,  seven  stacUa  from  Eretria,  to 
which  it  beloc^ed,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence  called  ^nta- 
ryrUhia  or  AmaryHii,  and  in  whose  honor  there 
was  a  festival  of  the  name  botii  in  Eubcsa  and 
Attica.     Vid  Diet  of  ArUiq^  art  Amartnthia. 

AMisftNUB  (now  Anuueno^  a  river  in  Latium, 
rises  in  the  Volscian  Mountains,  flows  by  Pri- 
vemum,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Ufeus  (now 
UferUe\  which  flows  from  Setia,  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  though  the 
greater  part  of  its  waters  are  lost  in  the  Pontiae 
marshesw 

AmIsia  or  -Sa  ('A/idaeia:  'kfiaaev^x  now 
Anuuiah)y  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pootus, 
was  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  both  banks  of  the 
River  Iris.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great  and  of  the  geographer  Sti*abo. 

AmIsis  ('A/MUKf).  1.  King  of  Egypt^  B.C. 
970-626,  succeeded  Apries,  vfhom.  he  dethroned. 
During  his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition,  and  the  Greeks  were  brought 
into  much  closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians 
than  had  existed  previously.  Amasis  married 
Ladice,  a  Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance 
with  Gyrene  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  also 
sent  presents  to  several  of  the  Greek  cities. — 
2.  A  Persian,  sent  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
(B.C.  525)  against  Cyrene,  took  Barco,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  Gyrene. 

Amastris  {'AfiaoTpi^f  Ion.  ' KfiTiarpiQ),  1. 
Wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  L, 
was  of  a  crud  and  vindictive  character. — 2. 
Also  called  Anuutrine^  niece  of  Darius,  the  lost 
king  of  Persia.  She  married,  1.  Craterus;  2. 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heraolea  in  Bitliynia,  B.C. 
822;  and,  8.  Lysimacbus,  B.C.  802.  Having 
been  abandoned  by  Lysimacbus  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Arsinoe,  she  retired  to  Heraclea, 
where  she  reigned,  and  was  drowned  by  her 
two  sons  aboat  289. 

Amast&is  ('Xfiaarptc:  * kfiaxjTpiavoi '.  now 
Amaterajt  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two 
harbors,  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagoma,  built  by 
Amastris  after  her  separation  from  Lysimacbus 
(about  B.C.  800),  on  tine  site  of  the  old  town  of 
Bes^mus,  which  name  the  citadel  retained.  The 
new  city  was  built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabit- 
unts  of  Cytorus  and  ^Sjmna. 

AicIta,  wife  of  kin^  Latinus  and  mother  of 
Lavinia,  opposed  Lavmia  being  given  in  mar- 
riage to  ^neas,  because  she  hiui  already  prom- 
ised her  to  Tumus,  When  ahe  heard  that  Tur- 
uus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she  hung  herself. 

[AmXtuIa  <*kfidQeia\  one  of  the  Nereids 
(Hom.)]. 

.KmathCs,  -UWTI8,  {Wfiado^Ct  'OUvTog  :  'Afiadov- 
vufc:  ttow  Limcuiol)^  an  ancient  town  on  the 
nonth  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  tern 
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pie  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  -who  wo.  neboe  "jdW 
AnuUhikfia,  There  were  copper  mines  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  {yevuiulatn  Atnal/uuUa 
metaUi,  Ov,  3£et^  i.,  220). — [2.  (Now  AmataX), 
a  fortified  town  of  Peraa  or  PalcHtine,  beyon.] 
the  Jordan.] 

AmatIus,  suinamod  Psettdofitaritts,  pretended 
to  be  either  the  son  or  g^randaon  of  the  great 
Marius,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antunj  'm  B.C 
44.    Some  call  lum  Hcropliilus. 

AmA.z$ns8  {*Afta(6veg\  a  mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said   to  have  como  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  to  have  settled   in   the  oountrr 
about  the  River  Tliermodon,  where  they  found- 
ed the  city  Themiscyra,  west  of  the  modert 
Trebizond.     Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a  que'.ai ; 
but,  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  jear  the  Gaivareans  in  Mount  Oaucasua 
The  children  of  the  uimale  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast 
cut  off;  the   miile   children  were   sent   to  the 
Gargareans  or  put  to  death.      The  foundation 
of  several  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  id 
ands  of  the  .^ean  is  ascribed  to  them,  e,  g^  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  C^me,  Myrina,  and  Papho*. 
The  Greeks  believed  in  their  existence  as  a  real 
historical  race  down  to  a  late  period  ;  and  hence 
it  is  said  that  Thalestiis,  the  queen  of  the  Ajus- 
zons,  hastened  to   Alexander,   in  order  to  bo- 
come  a  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Ajsia.     This 
belief  of  the  Greeks  may  nave  arisen  from  the 
!  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of 
'  the  Caucasian  districts    lived,   and    performed 
the  duties  which    in   other    countries   devolve 
upon  men,  as  well  as  from  their  bravery  and 
courage,  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modem  travellers.    Vague   and  obscure  re- 
ports about  them  probably  reached  the  inhabitr 
ants  of  Western  Asia  and  the  Greeks,  and  these 
reports  were  subsequently  worked  out  and  em- 
bellisbcd  by  popular  tradition  and  poetry.     The 
following  are  the  chief  mythical  adventures  with 
which  tlie  Amazons  are  connected :  they  are  ^d 
to  have  invaded  Lyciain  the  reign  of  locates,  but 
were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  staying  at  the  king's  court     Yid.  Bel- 
lerophontes,  Laomedon.      They   also  invaded 
Phrvgia,  and  fought  with  the   Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  maa    ITie 
ninth  among  the  labors  imposed  upon  Hcicule* 
by  Eurystheus  was  to  take  from  Hippolytc,  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  eusjgu 
of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  received  ae 
a  present  from  Mars  (Ares).      Vid.  H£bcdle& 
In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they  invaded  KiiictL 
Vid,  Theseus.    Toward  the  end  of  the  Tromn 
war,  the  Amazons,  under  their  Queen  Pentne- 
silea,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  sb« 
was  killed  by  Achilles.    The  Amazons  and  their 
battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the   re> 
mains  of  ancient  Greek  art 

Am£z5nici  or  -fus  Mons,  a  mountain  nuigt 

^  parallel  and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  con 

I  taining  the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  othei 

streams  which  water  the  supposed  country  of 

the  Amazons. 

AMB4B.BI,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar  (now 
Saxme)  east  of  the  -fidui,  and  of  tho  same  stock 
'  as  the  latter. 

AifBiiifi,  a  Belgic  peopkf4)etweeiajth<»  BeU* 
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nm.  and  Atrebatc^  conquered  by  CdBsar  in  K 
CL  67.  llieir  diief  town  was  Samarobrtra,  aft- 
erward called  Ambiaoi :  nojr  Amient, 

AMmASiifUB  YicDB,  a  place  in  the  couotrj  of 
the  TreTui  near  ColtUniMf  where  the  Emperor 
Caligula  was  torn. 

Awwiia^  an  Armoric  people  in  Oaul,  near 
the  modem  AmbHrw  in  Normandy. 

JAjibio1to8»  a  kuw  of  the  Celts  in  Oanl  in  the 
mgn  of  Tarqninina  Priscua.] 

AmbiuXti,  a  Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brit- 
tmy. 

Amidaix,  a  chief  of  the  Ebarones  in  Ganl, 
cot  to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcus, 
the  Roman  troops  nnder  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who 
were  stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories 
of  the  Ebarones,  RC.  54.  He  failed  in  taking 
the  eamp  of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the 
arrifil  of  Gasar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  pos- 
session <fi  the  person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstand* 
r^  his  active  pursuit  of  the  latter. 

AjfanrAESTz,  the  dieotcs  or  Tossals  of  the 
£diu,  probably  dwelt  north  of  the  latter. 

AxBivAam,  a  Gallic  people  west  of  the  Moos, 
m  the  neighborhood  of  i^amur, 
AjiKnus  TtjRpfo.     Vid.  Tcbpio. 
AMBL4DA  (rd,  'AfiSXada :  'Afi6Xa6ev^\  a  town 
•jB  Piaidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria ;  famous  for 
Uvine. 

AjfBaXdA  {'iLfinpoKiat  afterward  *Afi6paKia: 
'A^doMrtJrjTf,  'AfiSpaxitOc,  Ambraciensis :  now 
ArU\  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus, 
iigfaty  stadia  from  the  coast,  north  of  the  Am- 
trsdsn  Ouli^  was  originally  included  in  Acar- 
Maii,  bat  afterward  m  Epiru&  It  was  colo- 
Biied  by  the  Corinthians  about  B.C.  660,  and  at 
SD  early  period  acquired  wealth  and  importance. 
It  becttoie  subject  to  the  kings  of  Epirus  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  Pyrrhus 
oade  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  ademed 
it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At  a  later 
^e  it  joined  the  iStolian  League,  was  taken 
by  the  Komana  in  B.C.  189,  and  stripped  of  its 
wofks  of  art  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  Nioopolis,  founded  oy  Au- 
piatus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  81. 
South  of  Ambracia,  on  the  east  of  tiie  Arach- 
ihnik  sod  close  to  the  sea,  was  the  fort  Ambraau. 
AasaAdfua  Sam  {'AfiirpaKtvd^  or  *Afi6paKiKb^ 
»^»or;  DOW  ChUf  of  Arta),  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian 
Ses  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  said  by 
Polybios  to  be  three  hundred  stadia  long  and 
«»  hundred  wide,  and  with  an  entrance  only 
fite  itadia  in  width.  Its  real  length  is  twenty- 
HTe  miles  and  its  width  ten :  the  narrowest  pai't 
of  the  entrance  is  only  seven  hundred  yards,  but 
iU  general  width  is  about  half  a  mile. 

A]iBa6!fn  ("A/i^pcn/ef ),  a  Celtic  people,  who 
joioed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  invasion 
of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by 
■ariM  near  Aquse  Sextis  (now  Aix)  in  B.C.  102. 
Aioaoncs,  usually  called  St,  Aicbrosb,  one 
«tbe  nuwt  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  was 
WTO  in  AD.  840,  probably  at  Augusta  Treviro- 
nm  (now  TrHet)  After  a  careful  education 
itBome,he  practiced  with  great  success  as  an 
wocrte  at  Milan ;  and  about  A.D.  870  was 
•PPoioteJ  prefect  of  the  provinces  of  Uguria 
ijd  ^miha,  whose  seat  of  government  was 
*|«n-  On  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
■«n.  in  874,  the  appointment  of  his  successor 


led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  Arians  ukI 
Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  inflnenee  to 
restore  peaces  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
conciliatory  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
a  child  m  the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried 
out  ^Afnbrosiiu  episecjnur  The  words  were 
received  as  an  oracle  from  heaven,  and  Ambrose 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
whole  multitude,  the  bishops  of  both  partiei 
uniting  in  his  electioa  It  was  in  vain  tnat  he 
adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter  the  de- 
termination of  the  people ;  nothing  could  make 
them  change  their  mind;  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the  em^^ei- 
or  (Valentinian  L),  and  was  consecrated  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen.  Am 
brose  was  a  man  of  eloquence,  firmness,  and 
ability,  and  distinguished  himself  by  maintain- 
ing and  enUrging  the  authority  of  the  church. 
He  WBs  a  zeiuous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  and 
thus  came  into  open  conflict  with  Justina,  the 
mother  of  Valentinian  II.,  who  demanded  the 
use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  fur  the  Ari 
an&  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it;  he  was  sup 
ported  by  the  people ;  and  the  contest  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  are  re 
ported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius.  Although  these  miracles  were  denied  by 
the  Arians,  the  impression  made  by  them  upon 
the  people  in  general  was  so  strong,  that  Justina 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  way.  The  state  of 
the  parties  was  quite  altered  by  the  death  (4 
Justma  in  887,  when  Valentiuian  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Maximus  (888).  This  event 
put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into  the 
nands  of  a  prince  who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  such  influence, 
that  after  the  massacre  at  Thessaloniea  in  390, 
be  refused  Theodosius  admission  to  the  Church 
of  Milan  for  a  period  of  eieht  months,  and  onlv 
restored  him  after  he  had  performed  a  public 
penance.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ambrose  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1686 
and  1690. 

AMBBtsos  or  AifPHafsus  ('Afi6pvaog :  *A/t' 
Bfjvffevc:  near  Dhi%tQmo\  a  town  in  Phocis, 
strongly  fortified,  south  of  Mount  Parnassus: 
in  the  neighborhood  were  numerous  vineyards. 

Ambustus,  Fabius.  1.  M.,  pontifex  maxi- 
mus in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  B.C.  890.  His  three  sons,  Eseso,  Nu- 
merius,  and  Quintus,  were  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  the  Gauls,  when  the  latter  were  besieging 
Clusium,  and  took  part  in  a  sally  of  the  besieged 
against  the  Gauls  (B.C  891).  The  Gauls  de 
manded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  surrendered 
to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
upon  the  Senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The 
three  sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con- 
sular tribunes. — 2.  M.,  consular  tribune  in  B.Cl 
881  and  869,  and  censor  in  868,  had  two  daughr 
ters,  of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Mr 
Sulpicius,  and  the  younger  to  C.  licinius  Stolen 
the  author  of  the  Licinian  Rogations.  Accord 
ing  to  the  story  reconled  by  Liyy,  the  youngei 
Fabia  induced  l>er  father  to  assist  her  husbu?^ 
in  obtaining  the  consulship  for  the  plebeian  of  l 
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der  ititi>  which  she  hud  married — Z,  M.,  thriM 
eouAul,  ia  B.C.  860,  when  he  oooquered  the 
Hernica;  a  seooDd  time  io  856,  when  he  con- 
qaered  the  Falisei  and  Tarquiniensea ;  and  a 
third  time  in  864,  when  he  conquered  the  Ti- 
burtes.  He  was  dictator  in  351.  He  was  the 
(ather  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maxunus 
Rollianue.     Vid  Maximum 

AxifcNlinjs  ('A^wovdf,  Dor.'A;«ft/af :  [now  Jth 
iuello]%  a  river  in  Sicily  near  Catana,  only 
flowed  occasionally  {nune  fiuit^  interdwn  tup- 
pretnt  fontibtta  aret,  Or^  M^,  zv^  280.) 

AmxbHa  (AmSnnus :  now  ArMlia)^  an  ancient 
town  in  Umbria,  and  a  monidpium,  the  birth- 
place of  Sex.  Roecius  defended  oy  Cicero,  waa 
situate  in  a  district  rich  in  vines  (Virg^  Oeorg^ 
\^  265). 

AMEaiduk,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period. 

AMEsralTUs  ('Ayir/crrparoc:  Amestratinus : 
low  MUtretta\  a  town  in  the  north  of  Sicily, 
not  far  from  tne  coast,  the  same  as  the  MyttU- 
*.ratum  of  Polybius,  and  the  Amattra  of  Silius 
Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans  from  tbe  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  first  Punic  war. 

AMEHTai&     Vid.  AMAsnuR. 

AmIda  (if  'Afiida:  now  JHarbekr\  a  town* in 
Sophene  (Armenia  Major),  on  the  Upper  Tigris. 

Amuxjas.     Vid.  Hamilgab. 

Akiniab  ('Afieiviac),  brother  of  iEschylus,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (B.C. 
480):  ho  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have 
been  the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  all  the 
Athenians. 

AifipaiAB  (*Afui7lfiac)t  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gain- 
ing the  second  prize  witli  his  Connus  when 
Aristophanes  was  Uiird  with  the  Clouda  (B.C. 
428),  and  the  first  with  his  Comatta  when  Aris- 
tophanes gained  the  secoud  with  the  Birds  (B.C. 
414).  [Some  fragments  of  his  plays  remain, 
which  are  collected  in  Meinekes  JPragmetUa 
Comieorum  Grmeorttm,  vol.  i.,  p.  402 — 407,  edit, 
minor.] 

Amisia  or  Am  ifiluB  (^Aftdaiog,  Strab. :  now 
Emt),  a  river  in  northern  Germany  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  on  which  Drusus  had  a  naval 
engagement  with  the  Bructeri,  B.C.  12. 

AmibIa  {*Afuaia  and  ^Afidaeia :  now  Eniden  /), 
a  fortress  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

AmisodXeub  {^ Afiia6dapo^\  a  king  of  Lyoia, 
said  to  have  brouj^ht  up  the  monster  Chimoera : 
nie  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at 
Troy  by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

AicXsus  ('Afuffoc:  A*/iiaifv6c,  AmisSnus:  now 
8<imsuu\  a  laree  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it 
(Amisenus  Sinus).  Mithradates  eclarged  it, 
■Dd  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 

AvItxrnum  (Amitemlnus :  now  Amahrica  or 
Torre  dAm%temo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  the  Sabiues,  on  the  Atemus,  the  birth-place 
of  the  hislorian  Sallust 

AiociANDa  {*Afifuav6i\  a  Greek  epigramma- 
dst,  but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  author 
of  nearly  thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammianus  MAacKLLiNua,  by  birth  a  Greek, 
And  a  native  of  Syrian  Autioch,  was  aomitted 
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at  an  early  age  among  tbeimperiaf  bcdy  i^tiarda 
He  servedf  many  years  under  Ursicinja,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Coqstantius,  both  in   the  Wc8f 
and  East,  and  he  subsequently  attended  the  £m- 
])eror  Ji^ian  in  his  campaign   against  the  Per 
sians  (A.D.  863).      Eventually    ho    established 
himself  at  Rome,  where  he  composed  his  his- 
tory, and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  890.     Hie 
history,  written  in   Latin,  extended    from   th« 
accession  of  Nerva,  A.D.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death 
of  Valens,  A.D.  378,  comprising  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  eightv-two  years.     It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books  of  which  the  first  thirlceo 
are  lost    The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the 
acts  of  Constantius  from  A.D.   858.  the  seven- 
teentli  year  of  his  reisn,  together  with  tbe  whole 
career  of  Gallus,  Julianus,  Jovian  us,   Valentio- 
ianus,  and  Valens.    The  portion  preserved  waa 
the  more  important  part  of  the  work,  as  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  tne  events  described  in  these 
books.     The  style  of  Ammianus  is  harsh  and 
inflated,  but  his  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  imparti- 
ality deserve  praise. — Mditions:   By  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1693;  by  Emesti,  Lips.,  1778;  by 
Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips.,  1808,  8  vols.  Sva 

[AaiMooHOSTua  {*Afifi6xotrrog:  now  C  Orego), 
a  iafidy  promontory  near  Salamis  io  Cyprus^ 
which  gives  name  by  corruption  to  the  m«KlerE 
Fam€Lgu»ta!\ 

Amicon  {^Afjifiuv\  originally  an  Ethiopian  cr 
Libyan,  afterward  an  Egyptian  diviUty.    The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun ;  the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeua  Ammou,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.    Tbf 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Meroe, 
where  he  had  an  oracle :  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the 
firmest  root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which 
was  ^erefore  fi*equently  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis,  or  the  cit^  of  Zeus.    Another  famous 
seat  of  the  god,  wiUi  a  celebrated  oracle,  was 
in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (now  Siwak)  in  the 
Libyan  desert;  the  worship  was  also  establisberj 
in  Cyrenaica.    Tbe  god  was  represented  either 
in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human  being  with 
the  head  of  a  ram ;  but  there  are  some  repre- 
sentations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a 
human  being,  with  only  tlie  horns  of  a  ram.    It 
seems  clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammoo 
was  that  of  a  protector  and  leader  of  the  llocks. 
The  ^Ethiopians  were  a  nomad  people,  flocks 
of  sheep  constituted  their  prmcipal  wealth,  and 
it  is  perfectly  in  aocoi'dance  with  the  notions 
of  the  Ethiopians  as  well  as  Egyptians  to  wor> 
ship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  prc>- 
tector  of  the  flock.    TUhls  view  is  supported  by 
the  Tarious  stories  related  about  Ammoo. 

Ammonium.     Vid  Gasul 

AmmonIus  ('Afift6viog).  1.  Gbjoimaiicus*  nl 
Alexandrea,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  uf 
the  heathen  temples  in  AD.  889,  and  settled 
at  Con«tantinople.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  val> 
able  W(  rk  On  the  Differences  of  Words  of  like  Sier 
nificrjlion  {irepl  6fioi4iv  Koi  dia^OfMJV  Xi^euv)-  ^* 
tionsi  By  Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat,  1739:  uv 
Schafer,  Lips.  1822.— 2.  Son  of  Hebmeas.  stud- 
ied at  Athens  under  Produs  (who  died  AD. 
484),  and  was  the  master  of  Simplicius,  Dainw 
cius,  and  others.  He  wrote  numerous  oain 
mentaries  in  Greek  on  the  works  of  the  earli<^i 
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pliiiosotilMJS.  ffif  extant  works  are  Ccmmient- 
mne$  on  the  Ivigogt  of  Farphviyf  or  the  Five 
Pndieabiee,  fint  puUiBhed  at  Venice  in  1500; 
§Dd  Onthe  Oatefforiee  o/Arieiotie  and  De  Inter- 
frdatianA,  pabliriied  by  Brmndis  in  his  edition  of 
tfa«  Sebniia  oo  Aristotfa— 8.  Of  Lamfrje,  in  At- 
Dca,  a  p6ii|Mitetio  plulosopher,  lived  in  the  first 
esotmy  of  the  Ohnstian  era,  and  was  the  in- 
rtmcbM-  r.i  Platatd]L--4.  Snmamed  Saco&s,  or 
■idc-eaifiei,  because  hit  employment  was  car^ 
f^ing  tije  forn,  landed  at  Akxandrea,  as  a  pub- 
be  porter,  was  bom  of  Christian  parents.  Some 
jmters  assert^  and  others  deny,  that  be  aposta- 
9zed  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate,  he  oombined 
die  fltwhr  of  jdiiloeophT  with  Christianity,  and 
«  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
IB  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School 
Among  his  dieeiplee  were  Loo^us,  Herennius, 
PlotiooB,  and  Or^ea  He  died.  A  J).  243,  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eig^hl^  years. — [6.  Of  Alex- 
AienuLi,  a  popil  of  Anstarehns,  a  celebrated 
grammarian,  who  composed  iiommentaries  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  others,  none  of  which  are 
fXtB0t"-4L  Styled  Lithotomvs,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Alexandrea,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
catting  for  the  atooe.]] 

AjoNlstja  (*Afivia6c),  ft  town  in  the  north  of 
Orete  and  the  harbor  of  Cnosus,  situated  on  a 
lircr  of  the  same  name,  the  nymplis  of  which, 
called  AmmUUidee,  were  in  the  service  of  Diana 
(Artemis). 

AMoa,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  the  re- 
bgh4j  of  the  Romans,  who  only  translate  the 
Gteek  name  Eros  mto  Amor.     Vtd.  Eaoa. 

AMoaooB  {'Aftopyoc :  'Afiopylvoi :  now  Amor- 
f^X  sn  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipela^,  one  of 
tfe  Sporades,  the  birth-place  of  Smoonides,  and, 
indtf  the  Roman  emperors,  a  place  of  banish- 

AjidaiOM  (*Afi6piov),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major 
«  Galatia,  on  the  River  Sangarius ;  tne  reputed 
birth-plaoe  of  ^Esodl 

Axrx  {'Afunf.  Uerod.)  or  Ampkl5ne  (Plia), 
s  tovn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darius 
L  planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from 
their  own  city  after  the  loniar  revolt  (B.C.  494). 

AxmiuB,  jL,  the  author  of  a  small  Work,  en- 
titled Liber  Memorialie^  probaUy  lived  in  the 
lecood  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Ha  work  is  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  con- 
sining  a  meagre  summary  of  tne  most  striking 
>tiinl  objects  and  of  the  most,  remarkable 
Tents,  divided  into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  gener^ 
nlj  printed  with  Floras,  and  has  been  published 
Mpsrately  by  Beck,  Upa,  1826. 

AxriLDB  {'A^ireAof ),  a  promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremitj  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice, 
is  Macedonia,  near  Torone — 2.  [A  promontory 
of  CrHe,  on  the  eastern  coast  south  of  Sam- 
Booiom,  with  a  city  of  same  name,  now  prob- 
■bly  Cape  Saero, — 8.  A  mountain  endipg  in  a 
prcnootory  in  the  Isbmd  of  Samoe,  opposite 
levia,  now  Cape  DonUnieo.'] 

AiiriLtfaiA  ('A/iireXovaia:  now  C.  JSepartel)^ 
file  promontory  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  or 
^ean  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (now 
StrnU  of  Oihraitar).  The  natives  of  the  coun- 
try called  it  Cotes  (ai  Kwretr). 

AapHAxms  (^Afi^lrtg),  a  district  of  M^g- 
Ws  in  Macedonia)  at  the  mouths  of  the  Axius 
jBd  Edndoms. 


AmphAa  {'Afi^ia :  'Ap^tiq),  a  sunll  town  sf 
Messenia  on  tiie  borders  of  Laconia  and  Me» 
senia,  oonquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first 
Meesenian  war. 

[AmphiIlus  ('A/x0£aAoc),  a  Phjeacian,  who 
gamed  the  prize  in  the  games,  in  which  Ulyssei 
took  part  ((k,viii,  114).} 

[Amphianax  ('A/i^iava^,  king  of  Lycia,  who 
received  Proetus  when  driven  out  of  Ai^golis, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Antea  in  marriage,  and 
restored  him  to  Argos.] 

AmphiarJLus  {*A/i^idpaoc)t  son  of  Oldes  and 
Hypennnestra,  oaughter  of  Thestius,  was  de- 
scended on  his  fiither's  side  from  the  fSunoua 
seer  Mehunpus,  and  was  himself  a  ffreat  prophet 
and  a  great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  £ri- 
phyle,  £e  sister  of  Adrastus,  he  was  the  father 
of  Alcmaaon,  Amphiaraus,  Eurydice,  and  Dc- 
mooassa.  He  took  part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  and  in  the  Aigonautic  voyage.  Ue 
also  joined  Adrastua  in  Uie  expedition  againat 
Thebes,  although  he  foresaw  its  fatal  termina- 
tion, through  the  persuasions  of  his  wife  Eri- 
phyle,  who  had  been  induced  to  persuade  her 
husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmooia  which 
Polynicee  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argos, 
however,  he  enjoined  on  his  sons  to  punish- 
their  mother  for  his  death.  During  the  war 
against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely, 
but  could  not  escape  his  fate.  Pursued  by  Peri- 
dymcnus^  he  fled  toward  the  River  Ismenius, 
and  the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  bis  ene- 
my. Jupiter  (24eus)  made  him  immoital,  and 
henceforth  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  first 
at  Oropus  and  afterward  m  all  Qreeee.  His 
oracle  between  PotnisB  and  lliebes,  where  he 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.  Vid.  JHeL  of  Ant^  tat  Okaco- 
LUM.  His  son,  AlcmsBon,  is  called  Ampkiara- 
idee. 

AMPiiiCiBA  or  AmphiclSa  (Afi^UaiOf'  ^Afi^i- 
xXeia:  *Afi^tKaiev^:  novr  Dhadhi  or  Oplunitzaf), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Phocis,  with  an  adytum 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  was  called  for  a  long 
time  Ophitia  ('O^tre/a),  by  command  of  the  Am- 
phictyon& 

[Amphiclub  ('A^txAof),  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Meges.] 

[Amphicrateb  {*AfifiKpuTTji)f  au  early  king  of 
Samos,  in  whose  reign  the  Samians  made  war 
on  the  i£ginetans. — 2.  A  sophist  and. rhetorician 
of  Athens,  who  flourished  about  70  B.C.] 

AMPmori^ON  {'Aft^ucTvuv),  a  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a  kiug  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  his  fa.- 
ther-in-law  Cranaus,  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
Many  writers  represent  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  amphictyony  of  ThermopyUs ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  belief  a  sanctuuy  of  Aniphictyon 
was  budt  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on  the  Aso- 
pus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meetr 
mg  of  this  amphictyony. 

Ahphidamas  (*A/i^i6dfMg),  son,  oi^  according 
to  others,  brother  of  Lycur^,  one  of  the  Ap> 
gonauts. — [2.  Son  of  Busins,  king  of  Egvpti 
sUin  by  Hercules  alox^  with  his  father.  Vid, 
BusDus.— 8.  A  hero  of  Scandia  in  Cythera,  to 
whom  Autolycua  sent  a  helmet  set  round  with 
boar's  tusks,  afterward  borne  by  Moriooes  be-  > 
ft9 
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iiure  Troy.— 4.  A  king  of  Ghalcis  in  Kubcea: 
ho  fell  in  battle  against  the  Erythrieans,  and 
his  fione  celebrated  in  his  honor  funereal  games, 
at  which  Heeiod  gained  the  first  prize  of  poetry, 
vi&,  a  ffolden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses.] 

[AMPmndLi  CAfi^idohti),  a  city  of  Triphjlian 
£lis.] 

Amphzi.ochIa  {'Afi^iXoxia),  the  country  of  the 

Amphilochi  ('A/i^t^oi),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 

astern  end  of  iJie  Ambracian  Qul^  usually  in- 

eluded  in  Aeamania.       Their  chief  town  was 

Arqos  Amphilochiouil 

AMPHiLdcHus  {*Afi^iAoxoc)i  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcnusoa  He 
took  an  actiye  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
goni  against  Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  tne 
murder  of  their  mother  (yid.  Aloilaon),  and 
afterward  fought  against  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  together  with  Mopsus,  who  was,  like 
himself^  a  seer,  he  founded  the  town  of  Mallos 
in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his  native 
place,  Ajsos,  but  returned  to  Mallos,  where  he 
was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus.  Others 
relate  (Thuc,  ii.,  68)  that,  after  leaving  Argos, 
Amphilochus  founded  Argos  Amphilochieum  on 
the  Ambracian  Gul£  He  was  worshipped  at 
Mallos  in  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

AMPmLYTUS  ('A^^Uvrof),  a  celebrated  seer 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  569),  is  called 
both  an  Acamanian  and  an  Athenian :  he  may 
have  been  an  Acamanian  who  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens. 

AjiPiinilcHvs  (*Afi^lfiaxoc).  1.  Son  of  Ctea- 
tus,  grandson  of  Keptune  (Poseidon),  one  of  the 
four  leaders  of  the  Epeaus  against  Tro;^,  was 
slain  by  Hector. — 2.  Son  of  Nomion,  with  his 
brother  Nastes,  led  the  Carians  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans,  and  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

AsfPHiif ALLA  (rd  'Afii^ifiaX?.a\  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  on  a  bay  called  after 
it  (now  Gulf  of  Armiro), 

[AmphixIbus  {*Afi^lfjiapoc\  son  of  Neptune, 
fiither  of  the  mmstrel  linus  by  Urania.] 

Amph!m£oon  {'Afi^ifiidiiif),  of  Ithaca,  a  guest- 
friend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a  suitor  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Telemachus. — [2.  A  Libyan  slain 
at  the  nuptiab  of  Perseus.] 

[AupHiNdME  ('Afi^ivofi^  one  of  the  Nereids. 
— 2.  Wife  of  i£eon  and  mother  of  Jason,  slew 
herself  when  Pelias  had  slain  her  husband. — 3. 
Daughter  of  Pelias,  married  by  Jason  to  An- 
draemoa] 

[AmphinSmub  ('Afi^vofioc)t  son  of  Nisus  of 
Oulichium,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain 
by  Telemachus.] 

AMPHioN  {'Afi^iuv),  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes, 
and  twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.,  Met^  vi, 
110,  aeg.)  Amphion  and  Zethus  were  bora 
either  at  Eleuthera  in  BcBotia  or  on  Mount  Ci- 
tlueron,  whither  their  mother  had  fled,  and  grew 
up  among  the  shepherds,  not  knowing  their  de- 
scent Mercury  (Hermes)  (according  to  others, 
AiioUo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  Ivre, 
wlio  henceforth  practiced  song  and  music,  while 
bis  brother  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tend- 
ing the  flocks.  (Hor.,  JSj}^  I,  18,  41.)  Hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  their  origin,  they 
marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
Che  husljand  of  tlieir  mother  Antiope,  whom  he 
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had  repudiated,  and  had  then  mained  Dirce  m 
her  stead.    They  took  the  city,   aod  ae   Lycos 
and  Dirce  had  treated  their  mother  with  greftt 
cruelty,  the  two  brothers  killed     ihem    both. 
They  put  Dirc4>  to  death  by  tying  her  to  a  bull, 
who  ongged  her  about  till  she  periahod;  aod 
they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well,  wbi<**- 
wits  from  this  time  called  the  Well  of  Diroa 
After  they  had  obtained  posseaaion  of  Thebei^ 
they  fortined  it  by  a  wall     It  ia  said  that  when 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  atonea  moved  of 
their  own  accord  and  fonned  the   wall  {tnovU 
Amphion  lapides  canendot  Hor.,  Carm^  iii,  11^ 
Amphion  afterward  married  Nlobe,   who  bore 
him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
killed  by  Apollo.    His  death  is  differently  r& 
lated:  some  say,  that  he  killed   himself  from 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children  (Ov,  Met,  vL, 
270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on  the  Pyth- 
ian temple  of  the  god.     Amphion  and  hm  broth- 
er were  buried  at  Thebes.    The  punishment  in- 
flicted upon   Dirce  is   represented  in    the  cele- 
brated Farnese  bull,  the  work  of  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered    in  1646,  and 
placed  in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Rome. — 2.  Son 
of  Jasus  and  uther  of  Chloris.     In  Homer,  this 
Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from 
Amphion,  the  husband  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier 
tracutions  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  same  person. — [8.  A  leader  'if  the  Epcaua 
before  Troy. — 4.  Son  of  Hypererjus  of  Pallene^ 
an  Argonaut — 6.  A  king  of  Coi  inth,  father  of 
Labda.] 

Amphipolis  {'AfupinoAtc  :  'Au^inoAiuic  :  nt  "iC 
Neokhoriot  in  Turkish  Jeni-lLeui)y  a  town  m 
Macedonia  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  tne 
Strymon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  Lake 
Cercinitis,  and  about  three  miles  fiH>m  the  sea 
The  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the  town, 
nearly  forming  a  circle,  whence  its  name  Am* 
phi-polis.     It  was  originally  called  'Ewea  66uit 
''the  Nine  Ways,"  and  belonged  to  the  Edoni- 
nns,  a  Thraciau  people.    Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but  was  cut  off 
with  his  followers  by  the  Edonians  in  B.C.  497 
The  Athenians  made  a  next  attempt  with  ten 
thousand  colonists,  but  they  were  all  destroye'l 
by  the  Edonians  in  465.    In  437  the  Athenians 
were  more  successful,  and  drove  the  Edonians 
out  of  the  "Nine  Ways,"  which  was  henceforth 
called  Amphipolis.     it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Athenian  possessions,  beipg  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  trade  on  a  navigable 
river  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  near 
the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangseus.    Hence  the 
indignation  of  the  Atiienians  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Brasidas  (RC.  42  i)  and  of  Philip 
(358).    Under  the  Komans  it  Was  a  free  cit^, 
and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima ;  the  Via 
E^atia  ran  through  it    The  port  of  Amphip- 
olis was  £ioN. 

AxPHis  ('A.tt^if ),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  phi- 
losopher Plato.  We  have  the  titles  oi  twenty- 
six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  fragments  of  them 
[These  fragments  have  been  published  by  Hei 
neke,  FragmerUa  Coniieorum  Of:9Corvmt  volh 
pi  045-666,  edit  minor.] 

Amphjssa  {'Aft^uraa  :  'Au^iaacvg,  'Afi^  aaaio{ 
now  SalonaX  one  of  the  chief  townfti)|^*  '* 


AMPHISTKATUS. 


AHYCLAi, 


en  On]«B  Ofi  Um  br>rd«rs  of  Phocis,  seven  miles 
froui  I^phi,  said  co  have  been  named  after 
Amphiaaft^  daogftter  of  Macareus,  and  beloved 
bj  ApoUa  Id  oooseqaenoe  of  the  Sacred  War 
cicelarod  against  Ampnissa  by  the  Amphictjons, 
the  towc  was  destroyed  bv  Philip,  &G.  S88» 
bat  it  was  scwo  afterward  rebuild  and  under  the 
iJonriiMW  was  a  free  state. 

AimusimATOS  {'Afupurrparoi)  and  his  brother 
Kbecas,  the  eharioteers  of  the  Dioscuri,  were 
•aid  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Ja- 
soc  to  Ooldiis,  and  to  have  occupied  a  part  of 
that  coontiT  which  was  called  after  them  MetU- 
cekioy  as  keMioekMS  {rfvioxoc)  signifies  a  chari- 
oteer. 

[Amphithsa  (^kfi<^tBia\  wife  of  Autolycus, 
grandmother  of  inyBses.^2.  Wife  of  Adrastus.] 

[Amphzthsmis  {*Afi^efiic)f  son  of  Apollo  and 
AeacaUis»  and  &ther  of  Kasamon  and  Caphau- 
xva  br  IVitoni& — ^2.  A  Theban  general,  who  re- 
ceived mopey  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Greece 
to  excite  disturbances  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
canaiqg  the  recall  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia.] 

[AxmtTB6%  {*Aft/^i$otj\  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

AjiPHiTBiix  {'Afi^irpiTtf),  a  Nereid  or  an 
Oeeanid,  wife  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  god- 
dess of  the  s«a,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Homer  Am^riiitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the 
sea.  and  she  firet  occurs  as  a  goddess  in  Hesiod. 
Later  poets  again  use  the  won!  as  equivalent  to 
the  sea  in  general  She  became  by  Neptune 
(Poseadon)  the  mother  of  Triton,  Rhode  or  Rhodes, 
and  Beothosieyme. 

A]fPiiira67X  {'A^rpomj  *kfJupiTpoiraievc)y  an 
Attic  demuB  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antioohis,  in 
Jm  nei^borfaood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

AxPHmf  ON  or  AMPHmi^o  ('Afi^tTpvov)y  son 
of  AlcKus,  king  of  Tiryns,  and  Hipponome.  Al- 
ems  had  a  brother  £lectryon,  who  reigned  at 
Mycenae.  R«tween  Electi^on  and  Pterelaus, 
king  of  the  Taphians,  a  furiotis  war  raged,  in 
wfa^  Electryon  lost  all  hb  sons  except  Licym- 
iWB,  and  was  robbed  of  his  oxea  Amphitiyon 
reeovered  the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Myce- 
oa  aeddentally  killed  his  unde  Electryon.  He 
was  now  expelled  from  Mycenos,  together  with 
AlfOneoe  tiie  da«v»hter  of  IHeetiyon,  by  Sthen- 
eloB  the  brotbv  of  Meetryon,  and  went  to 
Thebes,  where  he  was  purified  by  Creon.  In 
order  to  wir  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  Ao  avenge  the  death  of  AJcmene's 
tffothers  on  the  Taphians,  and  conquered  them, 
after  Ckmuetho,  the  daughter  of  Pterelaus, 
thioi^  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut  off  the 
»e  golden  hair  on  her  other's  head,  which 
'endcred  him  immortal  During  the  absence 
if  Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited 
hLoam,  who  beeame  by  the  god  the  mother 
"A  Herenles ;  the  latter  is  called  Ampkitryoniade9 
a  allusioD  to  his  reputed  fiither.  Amphitiron 
fell  in  a  war  against  Ei^us,  king  of  the  Mmy- 
«&  The  comedy  of  Plaotus,  called  Ampkitruot 
A  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Ju- 
piter (Zens)  to  Alcm<aie  in  the  disguise  of  her 
Wrer  Amphitryon. 

[Amphtob  {'Af£^io(\  son  of  Lelagus,  an  ally 
of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 
^1  Son  of  Merops,  the  celebmted  seer,  against 
wliose  wish  his  tivo  sons  Amphius  and  Adrastus 
veot  to  the  Trojan  war ;  j.4y  were  both  slain  by 
l^ioufidea.] 


AMPHfiTifcRus  ^'Aii^repof).  Via.  AojaJtiK  — 
[2.  A  Trojan  shun  oy  Patroclua.] 

AnPHaf  8L8  ('X/ii^aoc).  1.  A  small  river  m 
Tbessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasttan  Qul^ 
o  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  <4 
Admetus  (pastor  ab  Amphryto,  Vii^g.,  Georg^  ul, 
2).— -2.  Ft(iL  AjfBRYSua. 

[Ampius  Balbus,  T.     Pidl  Jalbus.1 

AjfPsloA  (now  Wad-el'KMr,  or  SuJ^imar), 
river  of  Northern  Africa,  which  dividend  Numidia 
from  Mauretania  Sitifensis.     It  flows  past  the 
town  of  Cirta  (now  OonttaniinaX 

AifpSANcrros  or  Ajisamotub  Ijloub  (now  Logo 
S  Afuanti  or  MuJUi),  a  small  lake  in  Somnium 
near  JScnlannm,  from  which  mephiUc  vapors 
arose.  Near  it  was  a  chapel  sacred  to  Mephi- 
tis»  with  a  cavern  from  which  mephitio  vapors 
also  came,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as 
an  entrance  to  the  lower  world  (Viig.,  .dUn^ 
vii.,  663»  9eq,) 

Amfsivaoii.     Vid  Ansibaeii. 

Ajffpf ous  ('A^ffvxof).  1.  Son  of  Pelias,  hua- 
band  of  Chk>ris,  and  father  of  the  £unous  seer 
Mopsus,  who  is  hence  called  Ampycides,  Pan- 
somas  calls  him  Aoopyx. — 2.  Son  of  lapetus,  a 
bard  and  priest  of  Uere8>  killed  by  Pettalus  at 
the  marriage  of  Perseu& 

AifPTX.  Vid  AjfPYCca. — [2.  A  friend  of 
Phineus,  changed  to  stone  by  PerseiH  by  the 
head  of  Medusa. — 3.  One  of  the  Lapitho,  who 
slew  the  Centaur  (Edus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pir- 
ithous.] 

AMtiius.     Vid  Romulus. 

Am YGLJE.  1.  {'AfiVKTicu  :  'AftVK^auvc,  'A/a^ 
KXaioc :  now  BJUavokhori  or  Aia  Kyriaki  f\  an 
ancient  town  of  Laconia  on  the  Eurotas,  m  a 
beautiful  coimtry,  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Sparta.  It  is  mentioned  in  tibe  Biad  (il,  684), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  ancient 
Lacedsamonian  King  Amydas,  father  of  Hyacin- 
thus,  and  to  have  finaen  the  abode  of  Tyndarua, 
and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called 
AmyeUri  Mattes,  After  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  the  Achaeans  main- 
tained themselves  in  Amydtt  for  a  loog  time; 
and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Meese- 
nian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  destN^- 
ed  by  the  Lacedemonians  under  Teleclus.  The 
tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a  law  that  no  one 
should  speak  of  the  enemy;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Lacediemonians  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  '*  Amy- 
das perished  through  silence :"  hence  arose  the 
proverb  Amycli*  ipsi*  taeiiumicr.  After  its  de« 
struction  by  the  Laoednmonians  Amyd»  be- 
came a  village,  and  was  onlv  memorable  by  the 
festival  of- the  Hyacinthia  (vid  Diet,  of  Aniig^ 
9.  V.)  cdebrat^  at  the  phice  annually,  and  by  the 
temple  and  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  who  was 
hence  called  Amyelceiu, — 2.  (Amydanus),  an 
andent  town  of  Latium,  east  of  Terracina,  on 
the  Sinus  Amydanus,  was,  acoordins^  to  tradi- 
tion, an  Achssan  colony  from  Lacoma.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  disappeared 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it 
on  account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents 
whence  Vii^  (jEn^  x.,  564)  speaks  of  taeitm 
Amycla,  though  some  commentators  suppose 
that  he   transfers  to  this  town  the  epithc^t  \» 
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AMVCLAa 


AHACHKOif. 


lOij^iQg  to  the  Amyclae  in  Laoonia  (Na  1).  Near 
AmycLB  was  the  SppJuDca  {Sperlonpa\  or  oat- 
oral  ^tto,  a  fiiTonte  retreat  of  th3  Emperor 
I'ibenus. 

Amvclas.     Vid.  Amtcla 

Amtclides,  a  name  of  Hyaciothus,  as  the  bod 
vi  Aznvclas. 

An YCU8  ^'XfjvKog)^  BOD  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Bitliynis,  king  of  the  Bebrycesi  was  cele- 
brated for  his  sk^  in  boxing,  and  used  to  chal 
leiige  strangers  to  box  with  him.  When  the 
Argonauts  came  to  his  dominions,  Pollux  accepted 
the  challenge  and  killed  him. 

fAjcf iu)N  ('A/ivdc^),  an  ancient  city  of  Psbodia 
in  Macedinia,  on  the  Axius^  spoken  of  by  Homer 
(R,  ii,  849).] 

AxtmOne  (*Afivf£uvfi)^  one  of  tlie  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  Klephantis.  When  Danaus  ar- 
riyed  in  Argos,  the  country  was  suffering  from 
a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amymone  to 
fetch  water.  She  was  attacked  by  a  satyr,  but 
was  rescued  from  his  yiolence  by  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), who  appropriated  her  to  himself,  and 
then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna.  According 
to  another  account^  he  bade  her  draw  his  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  three-fold  spring 
gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
Well  and  River  of  Amymone.  Her  sun  by  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  was  called  Nauplius. 

Amtnandeb  ('Afivvav6poc%  kmg  of  the  Atha- 
manes  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Piiilip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.C.  198, 
but  an  ally  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  189. 

AxTNTAS  ('AfivvToc).  1.  L  King  of  Macedo- 
ia,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  640  to  600,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  L — 2.  II. 
King  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas  II.,  reigned  B.C.  893-369,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper 
Pausaniaa.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  was 
driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  Illyrians,  but  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Thessalians. 
On  his  return  he  was  engaged  io  war  with  the 
Olynthians,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Spartans,  and  by  their  aid  Olynthus  was  reauced 
m  879.  Amyntas  united  himself  also  witJi  Ja- 
son of  Pherie,  and  carefully  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Athens.  Amyntas  left  Ixv  his  wife  Eu- 
ridice  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
the  famous  Philip. — 3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas 
XL,  was  excluded  by  Philip  from  the  succession 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Perdiccas  III,  in  RC. 
860.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Greats  886,  for  a  plot 
against  the  king's  life.— 4.  A  Macedonian  ofiioer 
in  Alexander's  army,  son  of  Andromenes.  He 
and  his  brothers  were  accused  of  beiog  privy  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  in  880,  but  were  ac- 
quitted. Some  little  time  after  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  a  village. — 6.  A  Macedonian 
trailor,  eon  of  Antiochus,  took  refuge  at  the 
ooait  of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  com- 
mamlers  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ibsus  (B.C.  888),  and 
afterward  fied  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Mazaces,  the  Persian  governor. — 6.  A 
king  of  Galatia,  supported  Antony,  and  fought 
on  bis  side  against  Augustus  at  the  battle  of 
Aetiiun  (B.C.  81).  He  fell  in  an  expedition 
against  the  town  of  Homonada  or  Homona. — 
*l  A  Greek  writer  of  a  work  en"  itled  Siaihmi 
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(IraBftoC)  probably  on  acoouDt  of  thv  ditSerMB 
halting-places  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  ia  hit 
Asiatic  expedition. 

Amtntob  (*AfivvTup\  son  of  Ormenus  of  El^v 
on  in  Thessalv,  where  Autolycus  broke  into  his 
hoQse,  and  fiither  of  Phcknix,  whom  he  cursed  oc 
account  of  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  mis- 
tress. According  to  Apollodorus  he  was  a  kkg 
of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Hereizlee^  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  throug'b  hie  donaJD- 
ions,  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  AsttdamLl 
According  to  Ovid  {Met^  xii.,  864).  ho  was  king 
of  the  Bolopcs. 

AinitT^us  {'A/ivpTaloc)t  an  Cgyptiaa,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  and  joined  "inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  revolt  against  tlie  Persians  in 
B.C.  460.  They  at  first  defeated  the  Pereians 
{vid  AcHiKMENEB),  but  were  subsequently  totally 
defeated,  466.  Amyrtsus  escaped,  and  main- 
tained himself  as  king  in  the  marshy  district* 
of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414,  when  the  E^^ 
tians  expelled  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtseos  reign 
od  six  years. 

Amyeus  i'Aftvpoc),  a  river  in  Thessaiy,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into 
the  Lake  Bcebeis :  the  country  around  was  called 
the  'AftvpiK^v  ve6iov. 

Amythaon  (*Afiv6dov),  son  of  CreUieus  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melampus» 
who  is  hence  called  AmytMdn\v9  ( Virg.,  Georg^ 
iiLj  650).  He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and 
is  mentioned  among  those  to  whom  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Olympian  games  was  ascribed. 

Anabon  ('Ava6uv)y  a  district  of  the  Persiaa 
province  of  Aria,  south  of  Aria  Proper,  coDtoJo^ 
mg  four  towns,  which  still  exist,  Phra  (now 
Ferrah),  Bis  (now  Beett  or  Bost)^  Gari  (now 
Ohore),  Nil  (now  Neh). 

[AnadCba  (rci  'Ava6ovpa),  a  city  of  Pisidla.] 

Anaces  ('AvaKcg),     VicL  Anax,  No.  2. 

Anacoabsis  {'Avdxapaig),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  left  his  native  country  to  travel 
m  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  come  to  Atheui 
about  KC.  594.  He  became  acquainted  with  So- 
lon, and  by  lus  talents  and  acute  observations,  h« 
excited  general  admiration.  The  fame  of  hi^ 
wisdom  was  such,  that  he  was  even  reckoned 
by  some  among  the  seven  sages.  He  was  killed 
by  his  brother  Saulius  on  his  return  to  his  native 
ooimtry.  Cicero  (Iktsc,  IHtp^  v,  82)  quotci 
from  one  of  his  letters,  of  which  several,  but 
spurious,  are  still  extant 

Anaob2on    {*AvaKpeonf),  a    celebrated   Ijrie 
poet,  bom  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  eity  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.    He  removed  from  his  native  city,  with 
the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to  Abdera,  in 
Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  the  Peraiazis 
(about  B.C.  540),  but  lived  chiefly  at  Samos, 
under  the  patronage  of  Polycrates,  in  whose 
praise  he  wrote  many  songs.    After  the  dcaUi 
of  Pol^crates  (522),  he  went  to  Athene  at  th« 
invitation  of  the  tvrant  Hipparchus,  where  be 
became  acquaintca  with  Smionides  and  other 
poets.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  proha 
bly  about  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death  is  un 
certaia    The  universal  tradition  of  a ntiauity  rep- 
resents Anacreon  as  a  consummate  voluptuaiyi 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  traditioa 
He  sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will 
and  we  see  in  lum  the  luxury  of  the  lAruav  in* 
flamed  by  the  fervor  of  tM  poet     Th*.  tale  thai 
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U  loTod  Samihi/  «  veiy  improbable  Of  bus 
UMCK  011I7  a  few  ^ajoine  fragments  have  00  ae 
Arwn  to  us:  fcr  the  **  Odes"  attributed  to  bim 
ire  now  adniittwi  to  be  spurious. — IkkHotu :  By 
raeher,  li^  1793  ;  Bergk,  Lipa,  1834. 

AxAcrdBim  ('Avoxropuw :  'AvanTSpiof^  a 
)L>wn  io  Ae•^laIlia^  built  by  the  Corinthums, 
■poo  a  pnanontorj  of  the  same  Dame  (near  Za 
JMnbjm)  at  the  eutraoee  of  the  Ambraciao 
Gelt  ACS  jnhabitantB  were  removed  by  Augus- 
ts After  the  battle  of  Acthmi  (RC.  81)  to  Ni- 

QCpolid^ 

AxAOT^jdn  {'Avadvofihjf},  the  goddess  rising 
vct  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Venus  ( Aph- 
T^nUte),  io  allDsion  to  the  story  of  her  being 
bom  firom  the  foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname 
jsd  Bot  much  oelefarity  before  the  time  of  Apel- 
»di.  bat  his  fiunoua  painting  of  Aphrodite  Ana- 
djomeae  excited  the  emdation  of  other  art- 
i^  psiDlers  as  -well  as  seulptora  Vid.  Apkl- 
m. 

[XsxA  or  AimsMA  {'Xvaia  or  *Awaia^  a  Co- 
T3M  dtj  on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  op- 
poote  the  Islazid  of  Samos,  deriving  its  name 
bnm  in  Amazon,  Aneaa:  it  was  the  pUoe  of 
T^i^  m  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  Samian 
aila.] 

kausylh,  (Anagnlnus:  now  Anagni)^  an  an- 
Got  town  of  Latinm,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Henia,  and  subsequently  both  a  municipium 
lad  s  Boman  oolooy.  It  lay  in  a  very  beauti- 
fi  and  fertile  eountry  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
▼bich  the  Via  Lavicana  and  Via  Prcmeatina 
cited  (dow  Compitum  Anagniintm\  In  the 
■eigbborhood  Cioero  had  a  beautiful  estato, 
Aweffniman  {bc,  prcedimn). 

A^AGT&tB  {'Avayvpovf,  -ovvrog : ' Kvayvpdaio^^ 
'irsyvpovifToOev  :  ruins  near  Vari),  a  demus  of 
Atties,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  not, 
u  tome  say,  il^antia,  south  of  Athens,  near  the 
ftofflootory  2k)8ter. 

Ajumo/i  {'Avmruc^  a  district  of  Armenia,  in 
^U^  tbi:  goddess  Ajiaitis  was  worshipped; 
il»  called  AdiisencL 

AxAms  (*AvaiTtc)  an  Asiatic  dlvini^,  whose 
Ulu  h  also  written  Anaa,  Aneiti*,  Tanals,  or 
Amos.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia, 
Cippadoda,  Assyria,  Persis,  Ac,  and  seems  to 
W«  been  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common 
■nc^  the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  na- 
ture: bufh  nude  and  female.  The  Greek  writers 
viutimeB  identify  Anaitis  with  Diana  f  Ar- 
^■18),  and    sometimes    with    Venus  (Apnro- 

A^uiAai  or  -ass,  a  Gallic  people  in  the  plain 
<3f  the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  Bomans  founded 
PUccDtia. 

AsisEs,  a  Gklb'c  people  west  of  the  Trebia, 
bttveeo  the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

Akamis  ('Avttvtor),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
^mporary  with  Hippooax,  about  B,C.  540. 
[Hn  remains  have  been  collected  by  Welcker, 
^  published  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Hip- 

A5APHS  {*AvJ^ :  'Ava^alnn  .  now  Anaphi, 
^•■f^t),  a  small  island  in  the  louth  of  tlie  i£ge- 
^^  east  of  Thera,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
^{ieUs,  who  was  hence  called  A  napk6u&. 

A^APHLTSics  ( 'Avdf  AwffTOf :  KvapXvarlo^  : 
^^Aaav^\  an  Attic  demus  ^1  the  tribe  Aji- 
t«Hc  on  the  soutiiwest  coast  ««!  Altica,  oppo- 


site the  Islaud  Eleussa,  called  after  Anaphlyf 
tus,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

AnApds  ('Avairof).  1.  A  river  in  Ac:»  mania 
flowing  into  the  Achelous.-— 2.  (Now  Anano),  « 
river  in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  south  of  Syr 
acuse  through  the  marshes  of  Lysim^Ua. 

Amabtkb  or  ^i,  a  people  of  Dacia,  n.>rth  of  the 
Theiss. 

AiTAS  CAvof :  now  OyadiiUM),Gae  of  the  chiaf 
rivers  of  Spain,  rising  in  Celtiberia  in  Uie  moiLit> 
ains  near  Tiamininm,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lusitania  and  Bestica,  and  flowed  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths  (now  only  one). 

[AxASBUS  (now  Stella),  a  small  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Venetl] 

AnatoxIub.  1.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  270, 
an  Alezandrean  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  Sev- 
ern! mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of 
which  some  frac^ments  have  been  preserved.-^ 
2.  An  eminent  jurist,  was  a  native  of  Bcrytus, 
and  afterward  P.  P.  {prft/eetutprcBtorio)  of  Ulyr- 
icum.  He  died  in  AJ).  361.  A  work  on  agri* 
culture,  often  cited  in  the  Geoponica,  and  a 
treatise  concerning  Sympaihiee  and  Antipathiee^ 
are  assigned  by  many  to  this  Anatolius.  The 
latter  work,  however,  was  probably  written  by 
Anatolius  the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master 
of  lamblichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  addressed 
Hcmerie  Queetiona. — 3.  Professor  of  law  at  Be- 
rytus,  is  mentioned  b^  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  m  compiling  the  DigesL 
He  wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise 
commentary  on  Justinian's  Code.  Both  of 
these  works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  per 
ished  AJ).  557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzant&um, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Berytus. 

Anaukus  (*Ayavp6c\  a  river  of  Thessaly  flow- 
ing into  the  Pagaszean  Gul£  [It  was  in  this 
stream  that  Jason  lost  his  sandal,  and  thus  ful- 
filled the  words  of  the  oracle.     Vid  Jason.] 

AnIva  {'Avava)y  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lAe  of  the 
same  name,  between  CJelseno)  and  Colosete  (now 
JIagee  Ohioul). 

An.\x  ('Ava^  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Gffia,  and  father  of  Asterius. — 2.  An  epithet  of 
tlie  gods  in  general,  characteriziiig  them  iwi  the 
rulers  of  the  world;  but  the  plural  foiins, 
•Avo«ef,  or  'Avoxref,  or  'Avtuceg  rraZdeCt  were 
used  to  designate  the  Dioscuii 

ANAXAa5aAS  ('Ava^aySpac),  a  oelebiated 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was 
bom  at  Chusomenae  in  Ionia,  B.C.  500.  He  gave 
up  his  property  to  his  relations,  as  he  in- 
tended to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  and 
went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  here  h« 
remained  thii'ty  years,  and  became  Uie  intimate 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  such  as  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  oflence  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  a<y 
cuse  him  of  impiety,  B.C.  460.  It  was  only 
through  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  wofl 
not  put  to  death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athens.  Hie 
retired  to  Lampsaous,  where  be  dicnl  in  428,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Anaxogons  was  di» 
satisfied  with  the  systems  of  his  p^'Mecessora 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  i.nd  struck  into  a  new 
path.    The  Ionic  phUosoibers  had  onOifflvored 
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Co  «zplAia  nature  aDd  ils  vaiious  phenomena 
by  regarding  matter  iu  its  different  forms  and 
modifications  as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Ad  ix- 
agoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necos- 
iity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  independent  of 
matter,  and  tbus  cause  he  considered  to  be  notu 
'vcvc),  that  ia,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence. 
[Editions  of  the  fragments  07  Schayhdch,  Lips., 
1827,  and  by  Sehvm,  Bonn,  1829.— 2.  Sod  of 
Airgeus,  grandson  of  Megapenthes,  monarch  of 
I  ^rgofl.  He  shared  the  sovereigQ  power  with 
Biafl  and  Melampus,  who  had  cured  the  Ai^ve 
women  of  madnew — 3.  An  Atlienian  orator, 
pupil  of  Isocrates.] 

Anazandsb  {'Avu^av6poc\  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eurycrates,  fought  iu  tne  secoDd  Messeman 
war,  about  B.O.  668. 

ANAiCANDaiDES  {'Ava^avdpldtfc).  1.  Son  of 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta. — 2.  King  of  Spar- 
ta, son  of  Leon,  r7*gnedfrom  about  B.C.  660  to 
620.  Having  a  hqrren  wife  whom  he  would  not 
divorce,  the  ephors  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  hfir  he  had  Oleomenes ;  and  after 
this  by  his  first  wife,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and 
Oleombrotw — 8.  An  Athenian  comio  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  a  native  of  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  B.C.  8*76. 
Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  are  collected  in  Meineke^s 
Fragmenta  Comicorwn  Oracy  vol  L,  p.  674-694, 
edit  minor.] 

ANAXABcm7s  (*Avd^fipxoc%  a  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  ^e  school  of  Democritus,  accom- 
panied Alexander  into  Asia  (B.C.  884),  and 
ffained  his  favor  by  flattery  and  wit  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  (823),  Anaxarchus  was 
thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nico- 
creon,  king  of  Oypru?,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  v/lo  had  him  pounded  to 
death  in  a  stone  mortar. 

Anaxarete  {'Ava^ap^Tfj),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  love  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  aoor.  She 
looked  with  mdifference  at  the  funeral  of  the 
youth,  but  YcDus  changed  her  into  a  stone 
statue. 

AvAsXhiA  {*Ava^i6ia)f  daughter  of  Plisthenes, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophius,  and 
mother  of  Pylades. — [2.  Daughter  of  Bias,  wife 
of  Pelias  of  lolcos,  and  mother  of  Acastus,  Pi- 
aidice,  Hippothoe,  and  Alcestis.] 

AnxxIbito  CAva(i6ioc),  the  Spartan  adnoiral 
stationed  at  ^zantium  on  the  return  of  the 
Oyrean  Greeks  from  Asia,  B.C.  400.  In  889  he 
succeeded  DeroyUidas  in  the  command  in  the 
ifigean,  but  fell  in  battle  against  Iphicrates, 
near  Antandrus,  in  888. 

AnaxidIkus  {'Ava^idofLOc),  king  of  Sparta, 
•on  of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  t<}  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mcond  Messenian  war,  B.C  668. 

AnaxilAus  ('Ava^iiaof),  or  AnaxIlas  ('Avo^- 
Aoc.  1.  Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  of  Messenian  ori- 
gin, tcN>k  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about 
B.G.  494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and 
twanged  its  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in 
476. — 2.  Of  Byzantium,  surrendered  Byzantium 
to  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408. — 8.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  contemporary 
witli  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few 
frap:mcnts,  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  com- 
edies. [His  fmgmenls  are  collected  by  Meineke 
5« 


in  liis  F'^aqnienta  Ccmicorum  Onae^  \oL  ii,  ^ 
667-676,  ^-dit  minor.]— 4.  A  phjaiciaQ  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at  Liariaaa,  \iaf 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  B.C.  28,  on  tht 
chaise  of  magic. 

Anaximandeb  {'Avu^lfica/dpoc),  of  Miletus,  wa# 
bom  EC.  610  and  died  647,  in  bia  aixty-fourth 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pbilosojiheri 
of  the  Ionian  school,  and  the  immediate  success- 
or of  Thales,  its  first  founder.  He  first  used  the 
wcrd  upxn  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  tibe  material  out  of  which  they  were 
formed :  he  held  that  this  upxv  was  the  infinite 
(rd  diretpov),  cTerlasting,  and  divioe,  though  not 
attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligeut  na- 
ture ;  and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which 
all  things  were  resolved  on  their  dissolution. 
He  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  astronomical,  mathemat- 
ical, and  geog^phical  knowledge:  he  is  said 
to  have  iutroduced  the  use  of  the  gnomon  inU* 
Greece. 

AsAXTuivEB  (*Ava^ifi£vijg),     1.    Of    Miletus^ 
the  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
flourished  about  B.C.  644;   but  as  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras  B.C.  480,  he  must  have 
lived  to  a  great  age.    He  considered  air  to  be 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the  primary  form, 
as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  universe  were  resolvable. — 2.  Of 
Lampsacus,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Asia  (B.C.  834),  and  wrote  a  history  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia;    a   history  of    Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  a  history  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books^ 
fi'om    the  earliest  mythical  age   down  to  the 
death  of  Epaminondas.    He  abo  enjoyed  great 
reputation  as  a  rhetorician,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the  'VrjropiK^  rrpdc 
'AM^av6poVf  usually  printed  among  the  works  of 
Aristotle.    He  was  an  enemy  of  Theophrastus, 
and  pubhshed  under  the  name  of  the  latter  a 
work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
which    produced    great    exasperation     against 
Theophrastus.    [The  An  RhetoriecL,  edit^  by 
L.    Spengel,  Turici,    1844;  the  fragments    of 
the  history  of  Alexander,  by  Geier,  in  his  "  Scrip- 
tores  Nistoriarum  AUxaniri  M.  estate  tuppares^ 
Lips^  1844.] 

[Axaxipfus  ('Ava^ijTTTOf).  1,  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great — 2.  A  comic  poet  oi  the 
new  comedy,  who  flourished  about  B.C.S08.  The 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to 
us:  his  fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke, 
Fragm,  Comic  Grac^  vol  ii.,  p.  1112-1116,  edit 
minor.,  who  adds  a  fragment  from  Athenasus, 
attributed  to  Anthippus  in  the  ordinary  text, 
but  supposed  to  be  an  error  for  Anaxippus.] 

Amazarbub  or  -a  (*Ava^ap66c  or  -u :  AvaC</^ 
6evCt  Anazarb€nus :  ruins  at  Anasarba  or  iTa- 
verta),  a  considerable  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris» 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Pyramus,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  nam&  Augus- 
tus conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  Cssarea  (ad 
Anazarbum);  and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia 
into  the  two  provinces  of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  latter.  It  was  al- 
most destroyed  b^  earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of 
Justinian  and  Justm.  [It  was  ^e  birth-place  of 
Dioscorides  and  Oppiaa] 

AvcjEVB  {'AyKtOoc).  1.  Son  of  the  Arcadian 
livcureus  and  Cleophile  <''f^pJ"(«j9fY*'**^  ^ 


AJrOALITES. 


ANOTKA. 


CLer  o/  .Appellor.  He  was  one  ot  the  Argo- 
DttOta,  aixl  took  part  in  the  CaljdoDian  hunt^  in 
vbich  be  was  kiU'd  by  the  boar.-*-2. .  Son  of 
Keptune  (PoseidoD)  and  AstypalsBa  or  Alta,  "kxag 
of  tlie  Leleges  in  Samoa,  husband  of  Samia, 
•nd  father  of  Perilaua,  EnodoSf  Samoa,  Aiither^ 
Ms»  and  Parthax>peu  He  seems  to  have  been 
•ooloaDded  by  some  mythographen  with  An- 
CKoav  the  boo  of  lijeargoB.  The  son  of  Nep- 
tcate  (PoseidoQ)  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the 
Ax^goDsnte^  and  is  said  to  ha?e  become  the 
hehnsman  of  the  ship  Argo  after  the  death  of 
Uphys.  A  weil-known  proyerb  is  said  to  hare 
cc^gmated  with  this  AncsBus.  He  had  been  told 
by  a  seer  that  he  wonid  not  live  to  taste  the  wine 
of  kb  Tineyard ;  and  when  he  was  afterward  on 
tbe  point  of  drinking  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth 
of  his  own  yineyard,  he  laughed  at  the  seer, 
viio^  however,  answered,  voAMt  ftera^  9rlAet 
KvAixoc  icai  x^^^  uKpov,  "There  is  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lipi"  At  the  same 
instant  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a  wild  boar 
was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went  out 
against  liie  animaX  and  was  killed  by  it 

AjtouLLn-Es,  a  people  of  Britain,  probably  a 
part  of  the  Atsebates. 

AkghabIcb,  Q^  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  69, 
took  aa  active  part  in  opposiug  the  agrarian  law 
of  CsBsar.  He  was  pnetor  in  56,  and  succeeded 
It,  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

[AjrcH£>iALD8»  son  of  RhoBtus,  king  of  the 
Marnibii  in  Italy,  was  en)elled  by  his  father  for 
criminal  conduct  tuwara  his  step-mother,  fled 
to  Tumos,  and  w&s  slain  by  Pallas,  son  of 
EvBoder,  in  the  war  with  .^neas.] 

AjrcHsaMue  (^Ayxea/iogiy  a  hiU  not  far  from 
Athens,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was 
hence  called  Anehemiui. 

AncbIai^  and  -ms  ('Xyx^^vy-  1*  (Now 
Akiali),  a  town  m  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  borders  of  MobsIu. — i.  Also  AxfouiALOs,  an 
ancient  city  of  Cilicia,  west  uf  the  Cydnus  near 
the  coast)  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sardana- 
pelua. 

[AxcmAJAJsi'Ayxta^c)-  !•  ^JQg  of  the  Taphi- 
iBDs,  tather  of  Mentes,  united  iu  guest-frienddiip 
with  Ulysses. — 2.  A  Greek,  slain  by  Hector  be- 
fore Troy. — 3.  A  Phseaciaa  All  these  are  men- 
tiooed  in  Homer.] 

Anchises  {*Ayxi(rvc\  Bon  of  Capys  and  The- 
mii^  the  daughter  of  Bus,  king  of  Dardanus  on 
Mount  Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  was  beloved  by  V  enus  (Aphrodite), 
bj  whom  he  became  the  iather  of  u£neas,  who 
la  hence  callecl  Anchisiadet.  The  goddess  warn- 
ed him  never  to  betray  the  real  mother  of  the 
diild ;  but  as  on  one  occasion  he  boasted  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  goddess,  he  was  struck  by 
a  flash  of  l^htning,  which,  according  to  some 
traditions,  killed,  but  according  to  others,  only 
blinded  or  lamed  him.  Virgu,  in  his  i£neia, 
makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of  Troy, 
■nd  iEneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoulders 
from  the  burning  city.  He  further  relates  that 
Anehises  died  soon  after  the  first  arrival  of 
i&ieas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Eryz. 
Hob  tradition  seems  to  have  been  believed  in 
Bidly,  for  Anchises  had  a  sanctuary  at  Egesta, 
ind  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily  m  his 
boDor  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 
AxcHXsiA  ('A^^ata),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 


lorthwest  of  Maiitinea,  where  A  chinos  if  laid  U 
have  been  buried,  according  to  one  traditi  /u 

[AnghOeub  ('A}^ovpof),  son  of  Mii'os,  kipg  ot 
Pluygia.  A  laiige  chasm  having  opened  naai 
CehenflB,  Anchurus  threw  himself  mto  it,  •• 
ac  oracle  had  said  that  it  wvoU  not  close  uo 
til  he  had  thrcwn  what  he  regarded  as  moal 
precious  into  it  On  this  the  chasm  dosed  Im- 
mediately.] 

Ancon  (AevKoavfMV  *AyKuv)j  a  harbor  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Iris  (now  Yethil 
ermak)  in  Pontus. 

AncOna  or  Ancon  (*AyKuv  :  Anoonitanus . 
now  Atu:ona),  a  town  in  Picenum  on  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  in  a  bend  of  the  coast  between 
two  promontories,  and  henee  called  Ancon  or  ao 
"  elbow."  It  was  built  by  the  Syracusans,  who 
settled  there  about  B.C.  892,  discontented  with 
the  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  and  under  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  important  sea-ports  of  the  Adri- 
atic. It  possessed  an  excellent  harbor,  com- 
pleted by  Trajan,  and  it  coiTied  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  lUyricum.  The 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus  and 
its  purple  dye:  the  surrounding  country  pro 
duced  good  wine  and  wheat 

ANcoaXaius  Mons,  a  mountain  in  Mauretania 
Ciesariensis,  south  of  Csesarea,  abounding  in  citr 
ron  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  furniture. 

AMcOas.     Vid,  NiCiKA. 

Angus  Maboius,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reign- 
ed twenty-four  years,  B.C.  640-616,  and  is  saia 
to  have  tieen  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  Hs 
conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns^ 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventiue  to  dwell  on :  these  conquer- 
ed liatins  formed  the  original  Plebs.  He  also 
founded  a  colony  at  Ostia,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  built  a  fortress  on  the  Janiculum  as  a 
piHitection  against  Etruria,  and  united  it  with 
the  city  bv  a  bridge  across  the  Tiber ;  dug  the 
ditch  of  tne  Quirites,  which  was  a  defence  for 
the  open  ground  between  the  Cselian  and  the 
Palatme ;  and  built  a  prison.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Ancvra  ('AyKvpa :  *AyKvpavo^f  Ancyrftnus) 
1.  (Now  Angora\  a  city  of  Qalatia  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  89°  56'  north  latitude.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, when  Qalatia  became  a  Roman  provmce, 
Ancvra  was  the  capital:  it  was  originally  the 
chiei  city  of  a  GaUic  tribe  named  the  Tectosa- 
ges,  who  came  from  the  south  of  France.  Un- 
der the  Roman  empire  it  had  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to  Augusta 
in  Latia  When  Augustus  recorded  the  chiof 
events  of  his  life  on  bronze  tablets  at  Rom^ 
the  citizens  of  Ancvra  hod  a  copy  mode,  whioli 
was  cut  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancym 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  licmsi 
This  inscription  is  called  the  Monumenium  dn- 
cyranum.  The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied 
by  Toumefort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  cop*ed 
several  times  since.  One  of  the  latest  copies 
has  been  mode  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied 
as  much  of  the  Greek  inscription  as  is  legible; 
[Near  this  place  Bajazet  was  defeated  and  mad« 

Prisoner  by  Timur,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
'amerlane.] — 2.  A  town  in  Phrygia  Kpictetu^ 

!  on  the  borders  of  Mysia.  ( 

igitized  by  ^ 


,QoogIe 


Af^DANIA. 


ANDROOEOsa. 


ArnilNiA  {"Xviivia  'XvSavtevc,  'Avidviog: 
[now  AndoroMa,  and  the  ruins  near  Orano])y  a 
town  in  Messenia,  between  Megalopolis  and 
Messene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
the  Lele^es,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the 
second  Mesaenian  war,  and  from  that  time  only  a 
idllage. 

AndSoavt,  AndIEqIti,  or  Ani>es,  a  Gallic  peo- 
ple north  of  the  Loire,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  also  called  Juliomagus,  now  Angers, 

Andematunnum.     Vid.  Lingones. 

AndSka  (ret  'AvdeLpa  :  *Avdeiprpf6c)y  a  city  of 
Mysia,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Cybele,  sur- 
named  'AvdeipijvTJ, 

AndkbItcm  (now  Anterietix),  a  town  of  the 
Gabali  in  Aquitania. 

Andes.  1.  Vid  Andecavl  —  2.  Now  Pie- 
tola),  a  village  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of 
VirgiL 

And5cides  {^ kvdoKidri^),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  bom  at  Athens 
in  B.C.  467.  He  l^longed  to  a  noble  family, 
and  was  a  supporter  of  Uie  oligarchical  party  at 
Athens.  In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
of  tlic  fleet  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians. 
In  415  he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought 
agaiast  Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mys- 
teries and  mutilated  the  Hermse,  and  was  thrown 
mt<)  prison;  but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by 
promising  to  reveal  tlie  names  of  the  real  per- 
petrators of  the  crime.  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
nounced his  own  father  among  others,  but  to 
have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
But  OS  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear  himself 
entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
een,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
fly  again.  In  the  following  year  he  ventured 
ouce  more  to  return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at 
tliis  time  thai  he  delivered  the  speech,  still  ex- 
tant, On  hxi  Returrit  in  which  he  petitioned  for 
permission  to  reside  at  Athens,  but  in  voiu.  He 
was  thus  driven  into  exile  a  third  time,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In  403  he  again  return- 
ed to  Athens  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  now 
allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for  the 
next  three  years,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cused liim  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries: 
he  defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant. 
On  the  Mytterieiy  and  was  acquitted.  In  394 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  and  on  his  return  in  898  he  was 
accused  of  illegal  conduct  during  his  embassy 
(n-cpa^pf (Tfif /of) ;  he  defended  himself  in  the  ex- 
taut  speech  On  the  Peace  with  Lacedaemon^  but 
was  found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the 
fouith  time.  ^  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  aft> 
erwa.xl  in  exile.  Besides  the  three  orations  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  is  a  fourth  against  Alci- 
biades, said  to  have  been  delivered  m  415,  but 
which  is  in  all  probability  spurious — £ditians  : 
[n  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators ;  also, 
icparately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1888. 

ANUBiRMoy    (*\v<ipaiuctv).      1.    Husband  of 

9oi'gc,  daughter  of  CElcus,  king  of  Calydon,  in 

£tolia,  whom  ho  succeeded,  and  father  of  Thoas, 

vhu  \»  hence  called  AndrmrtonidetL^^^.  f^n  of 
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Oxylus,  and  husband  of  Dryope,  -who  was  inotii 
er  of  Amphissus  by  Apollo 

[Andbuoa  {^kvipiaKrj :  now  Jindraki\  port  o/ 
Myra  in  Lycia.] 

Andbisodb  Vk.v6pl<TKoc\  a  man  of  low  origin, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Perscos, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrinn^ 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped 
from  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  149.  He 
defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was  conquer- 
ed by  Cfficihus  Metellus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  148. 

Andb5cles  ('AvdpoicA^f),  an  Athenian  dirma- 
gogue  and  orator.  He  was  an  enemj  of  Alci- 
biades ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  bis  exertions 
that  Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  e^3nt, 
Androdes  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the 
democratical  party;  but  in  B.C.  411  he  was  put 
to  death  by  tne  oh'garchical  government  of  the 
Four  Hmufred. 

[AkdboclIdes  ('Av(!poffAeM)7f),  a  Theban  offi- 
cer, one  of  those  who  received  money  from  the 
Peruans  to  induce  the  Tbebans  to  make  war  on 
Sparta,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  recall  of  Agesi- 
laus  from  Asia.! 

AKDaocLus  LCAvdoo/c^f).     1.  Son  of  Oodrus. 
leader  of  a  colony  of  lonians  to  Aaia  Minor,  and 
founder  of  Ephesus.] — 2.  The  slave  of  a  Koman 
consular,  was  sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was 
let  loose  upon  him,  instead  of  springing  upon 
his  victim,   exhibited  signs  of  recou^tion,  and 
began  licking  him.    Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  Androclus  had  been  compelled  by  the  se> 
verity  of  his  master,  while  in    Africa,  to  run 
away  from  him.     Having  one  day  taken  refuge 
in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sim,  a  lion  enter- 
ed, apparently  in  sreat  pain,  and,  seeing  him, 
went  up  to  him  ana  held  out  his  paw.    Andro- 
clus found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  alle 
to  use  his  paw  again.    They  lived  together  for 
some  time  m  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  tor  his 
benefactor.    But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savagd 
life,  Androclus  left  the  cave,  was  apprehended 
by  some  soldiers,  brought  to  Rome,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  beasts.    He  was  pardoned, 
and  presented  with  the  lion,  which  he  used  to 
lead  about  the  city. 

[AndrocrXtes  ('Avdpoicpun7f),  an  ancient  hero 
of  the  Platssans,  who  had  a  temple  consecrated 
to  him  at  Pkit8ea3.] 

Andb5gS0b    {^kv&p6yeui\  son  of  Minos  and 
PasiphaS,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents 
in  the  games   of  the   ranatheneea  at  Athens. 
This  extraordinary  good  luck,  however,  became 
the  cause  of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode 
of  his  death  is  related  differently.    Acoordiiuf 
to  some  accounts,  .^eus  sent  the  man  he  dread 
ed  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull,  who 
killed  him;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to 
Tliebes,  whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a 
solemn  contest    A  third  account  related  that 
be  was  assassinated  by  uEgeus  himself.    Minos 
made  war  on  the  Athenians  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed  upon  them 
the  shameful  tribute,  from  which  they  were  de- 
livered by  Thbseus.     He  was  worshipped  |a 
Attica  as  a  hero,  and  ('amis  wore  celnbratm]  ii 


Ain>KOMACH£. 


ANDROSTKEJiES. 


bu  /Moor  9\€rj  year  in  the  Ceramiciu.     Vid. 
Diet,  of  AnL,  art  Aitdeooeonu. 

AxDadXACHX  (*Av6pofmxtf)r  daughter  of  £e tion, 
king  of  tbe  (Slieian  Thebe,  and  one  of  the  no- 
bleSb  and  mosl  amiable  female  charaoten  in  the 
Diad.    Her  father  and  her  seyen  brothora  were 
•Iain  by  Aehilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebe,  and 
her  wtxber,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by 
a  Urge  ransom,  waa  killed  by  Diana  (Artenus). 
She  waa  manied  to  Hector,  hj  whom  she  had 
a  son,  Soamaudrios  (Aatyanax),  and  for  whom 
she  entertained  the  most  tender  loye.    On  the 
taking  of  Troj  her  son  was  hurled  from  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  she  herself  fell  to  the  share 
of  Neoptolemos  (^rrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles, 
who  took  her  to  Epirua,  and  to  whom  she  bore 
three   sons^   Moloesus,    Helus,  and   Perffamus. 
She  afterward   married  Helenus,  a  brouier  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  oyer  Chaonil^  a  part  of  Epi- 
rui^  and  to  wbom  she  bore  Cestrious.    After  Uie 
lei^  of  Helenus,  she  followed  her  son  Perga- 
mos  to  Asia,  where  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her. 
AmxaSicXcHDB  (^AvSpo/iaxog),      1.  Ruler  of 
Tanromenium  in  Sicily  about  B.C.  344,  and  fa- 
ther of  the   historian    Timasus. — 2.  Of  Crete, 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  AJ).  54-68 ; 
was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  title  of  Archi- 
tter  was  conferred,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
ioTeotor  of  a  famous  compound  medicine  and 
antidote  called  Tkeriaea  Andromaehi,  which  re- 
tains its  place  in  some  foreign  PharmacopoBias 
to  the  present  day.    Andromachus  has  left  the 
(firections  fur  making  this  mixture  in  a  Greek 
elegiac  poem,   consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
•erenty-four  lines,  edit^  by  Tidiceus,  Tiguri, 
1607,  and  Leinker,  Norimb.,  1754.— [8.  Son  of 
the  toner,  commonly  called  the  Younger,  held 
the  same  office,  that  of  physician  to  Nero,  after 
his  lather's  deiKth.     He  is  generally  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  re- 


ia] 

A5Da5MiDA  (*AvSpofiedTj\  daughter  of  the 
iEthiopian  Idnff  Cepheus  and  Cassiop^a.  Her 
Aother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
nrpassed  that  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevailed 
OQ  Neptune  (Poseidon)  to  yisit  the  country  by 
so  ioundation  and  a  sea-monster.  The  oracle 
of  Ammon  promised  deliverance  if  Andromeda 
wu  given  up  to  the  monster;  and  Cepheus, 
obl^ied  to  irield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
diaioed  Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was 
ixmd  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  mon- 
ster and  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  Andromeda 
had  pravioosly  been  promised  to  Phiueus,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  fisunous  fight  of  Phineus 
sad  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the  for- 
mer and  all  his  associates  were  slaia  (Ov., 
if«i,  v^  1,  9ea.)  After  her  death,  she  was 
placed  amoi^  tne  stars. 

[AsDEOx  QAvdpuv},  of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek 
hiitorian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ivyyivcuaif 
3f  which  he  himself  made  an  epitome.  Miiller 
laigDs  to  this  Andron  a  work,  nepl  ^auiv, 
wUdt  some  ascribe  to  the  following.  His  frag- 
ments are  collected  by  Miiller,  JP^agm,  HImL 
<?nit,  vol  iL,  pi  84^852.-2.  Of  Teos,  author 
«f  a  Poipluik  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Teian 
A'^thtn,  son  of  Cebaleus,  whom  Arrian  men- 
tioQs  as  a  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
md  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  IniUan  exploration. 


His  fragments  are  given  by  Miiller,  L  j.,  p 
848-9. — ^Two  otlK-  historians  of  this,  name  art 
mentioned,  one  of  Alexandrea,  author  of  a 
Chronica,  n  fragment  of  which  i^  given  by 
Miiller,  p.  852;  the  other  of  Ephesus,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  Triptu:  fragments  of  it  are 
given  in  Miiller,  n.  847-8. — 3.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Androtion,  ana  father  of  the  oralor  Androtion.] 

AnobonIcus  ('Avdpofcxof).  1.  Cyeehxsteb, 
so  called  fit>m  his  native  place,  Cyr'-ba,  proba- 
bly lived  about  B.C.  100,  and  built  UiC  octagonal 
tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  **  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds."  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  pu  616,  2il 
ed,  where  a  drawing  of  the  building  is  givea 
— 2.  Livius  AKDnoiricDB,  the  earliest  IU>man 
poet,  was  a  Greek,  probably  a  native  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  the  slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  by 
whom  he  was  manumitted,  and  from  whom  he 
received  the  Roman  name  Livius.  He  obtain- 
ed at  Rome  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  He  wrote  both  tragedies  and  come- 
dies in  Latin,  and  we  still  {lossess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  at  least  fourteen  of  his  dramas,  all 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek:  his 
first  drama  was  acted  in  EC.  240.  He  also 
wrote  an  Odyuey  in  the  Satumian  verse  and 
Hymns,  (Vid,  Diintzer,  Livii  AndraniH  Frag 
menta  CUUcta,  <&c.,  BerL,  1835).-  3.  Of  RhodxB; 
a  Pennatetio  phUoaopher  at  kome,  about  B.C 
58.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  library  of  ApelUcoD,  and  whidb 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  (he  rest 
of  Apellicon's  library  in  B.C.  84.  Tyrannic 
commenced  this  task,  out  apparently  did  not  dc 
much  toward  it  The  arrangement  which  An- 
dronicus  made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  tc 
be  the  one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present 
editions.  He  wrote  many  commentaries  upon 
the  works  of  Aristotle ;  but  none  of  these  is  ex- 
tant, for  the  paraphrase  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else,  and 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus  Callistue 
of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

ANDadruLis  i^hvdpQv  vb'kiQ:  now  Chabur)^  a 
city  of  Lower  £^pt,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Canopio  branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital 
of  the  Nomos  Andropolites,  and,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, the  station  of  a  legioa 

Andros  ('Av<5poc :  'AvApio^  :  now  Andro\  thfi 
most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of 
the  Cvdades,  southeast  of  £ub(Ba,  twenty-one 
miles  Ion?  and  eight  broad,  early  attained  import- 
ance, and  colonized  Acanthus  and  Stagira  about 
KG.  654.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  their 
invasion  of  Greece,  was  afterward  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  at  length  to  Attalus  IIL,  king  of  Pei^;amua, 
on  whose  death  (B.C.  138)  it  passed,  with  the 
rest  of  his  dominions,  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  whence  the  whole  ial 
and  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Diony 
sus).  Its  diief  town,  also  called  Andros,  eon 
tained  a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus  (Diony 
susl  and  a  harbor  of  tne  name  of  Gaureleoi^ 
ana  a  Fort  Gannon. 

[AypBOBTHKWieg  {^AvdpoaiihnK).  of  Thasua 
one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with  Near 
chus,  and  was  also  sent  hv   Alexander  to  ex> 
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plore  the  ooaat  of  the  Peraian  Gul£  He  "viTote 
an  acoooDt  of  his  Toynge,  and  also  a  T^c  'Ivd<- 
A-^f  noodTT^i/;.] 

AkdrStion  (^Av($portov).  1.  Ad  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  DemoBthenes, 
against  whom  the  hitter  deliTored  an  oration, 
which  is  still  extant — 2.  The  author  of  an  At- 
this,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica.  [Frag- 
m.ents  published  by  Siebehs  with  Philochorus, 
lips.,  1811,  and  by  MuUer  in  his  Fragnu  Hist, 
€hwc^  ToL  i^  p.  871-8*77.] 

Anemorea,  afterward  Akem OlSa  ('Avr/u^pem, 
'AveuuXeta;  'Ave/iuntevg)^  a  town  on  a  hill  on 
the  Dorders  of  Phocis  and  Delf^ 

AKEUtyaiUM  {'Avefiovpiov :  now  AnamuTf  with 
ruins),  a  town  and  promontory  at  the  southern 
point  of  Cilicia,  opposite  to  Oyprus. 

[ANGEUoir  (^AyyeXUw^  an  artist  always  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Tectieus:  they  were 
pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  Scylhs,  and  flourished 
about  548  B.C.] 

Anoerona  or  Anoer5nia,  a  Roman  goddess, 
respecting  whom  we  have  different  statements, 
rvome  representing  her  as  the  eoddess  of  silence, 
others  as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear ;  that 
is,  the  goddess  who  not  only  produces  Uiis  state 
of  mind,  but  also  relieves  men  from  it  Her 
statue  stood  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up.  Her  festival,  An- 
geronalia,  was  celebrated  yearly  on  the  twelfth 
of  December. 

Angites  (*kyyiTffc '  now  Anffhista),  a  river 
in  Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  Strymon. 

Akgitia  or  Amguitia,  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  Marsians  and  MarrubiaDs,  who  tlved 
•bout  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Fucinus. 

Amoli  or  Anglti,  a  German  people  of  the 
race  of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  Elbe, 
afterward  passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into 
Britain,  which  was  called  after  them  England 
VicL  Saxones.  a  portion  of  them  appear  to 
have  settled  in  Angeln  in  Scbleswig. 

Angrivarii,  a  German  people  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Yisurgis  (now  Weser\  separa- 
ted fipom  the  Cherusci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of 
earth.  The  name  is  usually  derived  from  An- 
gem,  that  is,  meadows.  They  were  generally 
-ya  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled 
in  A.D.  16,  and  were  subdued.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  first  century  they  extended  their  terri- 
tories southward,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chamavi,  took  possession  of  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Bructeri,  south  and  east  of  the  Lippe, 
the  Angaria  or  Enc^em  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

ANicfiTus  [CAvuajTo0,  1.  Son  of  Hercules, 
by  Hebe,  after  his  admission  to  the  abode  of  the 
gods.] — 2.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly 
Sis  tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the 
execution  of  many  of  his  crimes :  he  was  after- 
rvd  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 

ANidus  Gallus.     Vid  Gallds. 

[Amioius,  C,  a  senator  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  the  latter^s;  mentioned 
x  the  letters  of  Cicero.] 

Anigrub  ('Aviypoc :  now  Jfavro-Potamo),  a 
small  river  in  the  Triphyllan  Ells,  the  Minyehu 
^.vyrjlo^)  of  Homer  (/21,  xi.,  721),  rises  in  Mount 
Lapithas,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near 
Samicum :  its  waters  have  a  disagreeable  smeU, 
and  its  fish  are  not  eatable,  ^ear  Samicum 
VII9  a  cave  sacred   to  the  Nymp^  i  Anigyidet 


(*Avfypi6ec  or  *Avtypiddeg)y^wheT(i  per8«>DS  wiU 
cutaneous  diseases  were  cured  by  the  wa,ten 
of  the  river. 

Anio,  anciently  AnIex  (hence,  geiL,  Axuems: 
now  Teverona  or  LAniene\  a  river,  the   moat 
celebrated  of  the  tributari<>6  of  the  Tiber,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hemici,   near  Treba 
(now  TrmnX,  flows    first   northwest    and    then 
southwest  through  nanx)w  mouotain-Talleys,  re- 
ceives the  brook  Digentia  (now  Jjieenza)^  above 
Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiftd  waterfalls  (hence 
prcBcept  AniOf  Hor.,  Carm,  l,  7»  18),  and  flows, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Liatiam  and  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  three  miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemna  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Bome 
by  two  aqueducts,  the  Anio  vetus  and  Anio  no- 
VU8,     Vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  p.  110,  111,  2d  ed 

[Anitorgxs  or  Anistorgib,  a  city  of  Hispania 
Bsetica,  near  which  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipios.] 

Anius  CAviog),  son  of  Apollo  by  Creiisa,  or 
Rhodo,  ana  priest  of  Apollo  at  Deios.  By  I>> 
rippe  he  had  three  daughters,  OBno,  Sp6ni}o, 
and  Elais,  to  whom  Bacdius  (Dionysus)  gave 
the  power  of  producing  at  will  any  quantity  <^ 
wine,  com,  and  oil,  whence  they  were  called 
(Enotrdpa.  When  the  Greeks,  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Troy,  landed  in  Delos,  Anius  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fiate  that  they  should 
not  take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year;  and  he 
promised,  with  the  help  of  his  tliree  daughtera, 
to  supply  them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that 
period.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  jEnoaa  was 
iundly  received  by  Anius. 

Anna,  daugter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Didc. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,   she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  JS^ea&i     Here  she  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Lavinia,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream 
by  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the 
River    Numidus.      Henceforth    she  was  woi- 
shipped  as  the  nymph  uf  that  river,  under  the 
nam<»  of  Anna  Perenna.     There  are  various 
other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her  wo^ 
ship.    Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  hj 
some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others 
as  Jo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the 
Anna  of  Bovillte,  who  supplied  the  plebs  with 
food,  when  they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer. 
(Ov.,  Fast,,  iii^  528.)      Her  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  15th  of  March.    She  was,  iu  reah'- 
ty,  an  old  Italian  divinity,  who  was  regarded  as 
tne  giver  of  life,  health,  and  plenty,  as  the  god- 
dess whose  powers  were  most  manifest  at  the 
return  of  spring,  when  her  festival  was  cele- 
brated.   The  identification  of  this  goddess  witk 
Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of  Jatc 
origin. 

A)fNA  C^mnSna,  daughter  of  Alexis  I  Com 
nenus  (reigued  A.D.  1081-1118),  wrote  the  lift 
of  her  fiiUier  Alexis  in  fifteen  books,  which  if 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  hi» 
teries  of  the  Byzantine  hterature.  Editknt. 
By  Possmus,  Paris,  1661 ;  by  Schopen,  Bona 
1839,  Svo. 

AnnXlis,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  ifl 
B.C.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law  fixing 
the  year  {anwui  at  which  it  w:ij(  lawful  for  a 
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p«raoo  io  be  a  caodidfiie  for  eacli  oi  the  public 


AaranEirs,  M^  legate  of  M.  Cicero  daring  bis 
go^emmeat  of  Cilicia,  KG.  61. 

[Afuru,  wife  of  L.  Giima,  and,  after  his 
doiUh,  of  M.  Pbo  CalpnmmnuA.] 

AKxrlxQBy  T^  a  Roman  poet,  liyed  in  the  time 
«tf  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Feeoennine 


AscNidtEJa  (*Av»ixepic),  a  Cyronaic  philoso- 
blier,  of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  oontra- 
dietary  aeeomits.  Many  modem  writers  have 
eapposed  that  there  were  two  philosophers  of 
Uus  name,  the  one  oontemporaiy  wim  Plato, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  ransomed  for  twenty 
miosB  from  Dionysius  of  Syraoose,  and  the  other 
with  Alexander  the  Great 

Ajs3di:3  Cdcbkb.  Vid.  Cixbeb. 
Akxics  Mixo.  Vid  MoAk 
Akser,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  friend 
of  the  triumvir  Marcus  Antonias,  and  one  of  the 
detractors  of  Yiisil.  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon 
his  name  {JEeL,  ul,  S6).  Ovid  (Insi^  il,  485) 
caUa  him  procoz: 

AjmBAaii  or  Ajcpsivaaii,  a  German  people, 
onginaUy  dwelt  south  of  the  Bructeri,  between 
the  somvea  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser:  driven 
out  of  ih&r  country  by  the  Chauei  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  (AJ>.  £9),  they  asked  the  Romans  for 
penniaeion  to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  but  when  their 
reauest  was  refused  they  wandered  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  country  to  the  Cherusci,  and  were 
at  length  extirpated,  according  to  Tacitus.  We 
dad  their  name,  however,  among  the  Franks  in 
'•he  time  of  Julian. 

A!rTiBdp5u8  {*AvTcu6noXi^ :  near  Oaurel-Ke- 
hir),  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  £^gypt  (the  The- 
bais),  on  the  east  side  of  tJie  Kue,  but  at  some 
distanoe  from  the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Antfl^opolites,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

AxijBO&  ('AvroiOf).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
eeidoo)  and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in 
libra,  whose  strength  was  invincible  bo  long 
as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his  mother 
esrth.  The  strangers  who  came  to  his  country 
were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him ;  the  con- 
quered were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
bmlt  a  house  to  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Hercules 
diMOvered  the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him 
from  tiie  earth,  and  crushed  him  in  the  air. 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  (Anted  collis\  which  form- 
ed a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  length,  was  shown  near  the  town 
of  Tlngia  in  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period 
—2.  [A  companion  of  Tumus,  slain  by  .tineas.] 

A5Tag5ras  ('Avra/o/oof),  of  Rhodes,  flourish- 
ed about  B.C.  270,  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Qona- 
tas  and  a  ooDtemporary  of  Aratu&  He  wrote 
an  epie  poem  entitled  Thebaitj  and  also  epi- 
grams, of  whidi  specimens  are  still  extant  [in 
*he  Greek  Anthology.] 

AsTALcanAS  {'AvraAJcidac),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
I^eoo,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
(woelnded  with  Persia  in  B.C.  887,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antakidas,  since  it  was  &e  fruit 
7f  his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty,  all 
*hi  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with 
ClaaomenflB  and  Cyprus,  were  to  bdong  to  the 
Vrtraian  king     the  Athenians  were  allowed  to 


retain  only  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyios;  asa 
all  the  other  Greek  citieo  were  to  be  ind« 
pendent 

AMTAirnKR  ('AvravSpog).  1  Brotlier  of  Agath* 
odes,  king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  hij 
brother.  [A  fragment,  preserved  by  Diodorus,  is 
given  by  Miiller,  Jf)raa.  Bitt.  Orac^  vol  il,  p. 
S83. — 2.  Geno^  of  the  Messenians,  and  com- 
mander of  cavalry  in  the  first  Messenion  war 
against  the  Lacedemonians.] 

AMTAifDauB  ^'Avrovd/Wf :  *Avrav6pio^:  now 
Antandro)^  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adra- 
novttian  Gul^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida ;  an 
j£olian  colony.  Vii^  represents  .iOneas  as 
touching  here  after  leaving  Troy  (^n.,  iii.,  106). 

AmtIbIdus  i^AvTupado^'.  now  Tbrtoaa),  a 
towu  on  the  northern  border  of  Phoenicia,  op 
posite  the  island  of  Aradus. 

AmtSa  or  AmtU  ("Avr«a),  daughter  of  the 
Lycian  kipg  lobates,  wife  of  Proetus  of  Aivoe. 
She  is  also  called  Sthenoboea.  Respecting  net 
love  for  Bellerophontes,  see  BsLLEaopHONTBS. 

tAiTTETOs,  P.,  appointed  governor  of  Syria  5C 
).  On  aooount  of  the  iavor  in  which  he  stood 
with  Agrippina,  he  was  an  object  of  hatred  tc 
Nero:  being  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  he  took 
poison,  but,  finding  this  too  slow,  he  opened  hie 
veins.! 

Amtemnjc  (Antemnas,  -atis),  an  ancient  Sa- 
bine town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the 
Tiber,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
times. 

Antenor  ('AvrvFwp).  1.  A  Trojan,  son  of 
.^yetes  and  Cleomestra,  and  husbaind  of  The- 
ano.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  amon^  ttie  elders  at  Troy :  he  received 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  the^ 
came  to  Troy  as  ambassadors,  and  advised  his 
fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
Thus  he  is  represented  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  when  sent  to  Agamemnon,  just  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  to  negotiate  peace,  he  con- 
certed a  plan  of  delivering  the  city,  and  even 
the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeka 
On  the  capture  of  Troy,  Antenor  was  spared  by 
the  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event  is  re- 
Uited  differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
fouuded  a  new  kingdom  at  Troy ;  according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Gyrene- 
while  a  third  account  states  that  he  went  with 
the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  foimdatioo 
of  Patavium  and  several  other  towns  is  ascribec 
to  him.  The  sona  and  descendants  of  Antenor 
were  called  AtUinbridaB, — %  Son  of  Euphranor 
an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which 
the  Athenians  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus,  B.O. 
509.  These  statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by 
Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  othen 
made  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  ther 
were  again  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus. 

AmtjEros.     vid,  Eaos. 

Antkvoeta,  also  cidled  Porrima  or  PbORSA. 
together  with  Postvorta,  are  described  either 
as  the  two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman 
goddess  Carmenta;  but  originally  they  wen 
only  fvo  attributes  (if  the  on4»  goddess  Oar. 
Digitizer        g^ 
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auota,  the  fonnpr  describing  lier  kDOvledge  of 
Uie  future,  and  the  Utter  that  of  the  past,  anal- 
cgous  to  the  two-beaded  Jodus. 

[A.TTHKA  {'Av6eia\  a  city  of  Messema,  men- 
ioned  by  H.^mer  (//.,  9,  161);  the  later  Thuria, 
)r,  acooraiDg  to  otiiers,  identical  with  Atine,] 

AkthSdok  {*Avdij66v  :  'AvBti66vto{ :  now  Xv- 
hti  /).  1.  A  town  of  BcBotia  with  a  harbor,  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Eubcean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
MessapiuB,  eaid  to  hare  derived  its  name  from 
a  nymph  Anthedon,  or  fh>m  Anthedon,  son  of 
GlaucuB,  who  was  here  changed  into  a  god. 
(Ot^  Met^  yii^  232;  ziii,  905.)  The  inhabit- 
ants lived  chiefly  by  fishing. — [2.  A  sea-port  of 
Argolis  on  the  Saronic  Gulf;  near  the  twrders 
of  Corinthia,  called  by  Ptolemy  *A$^aiuv  Xifujv. 
^3.  A  harbor  m  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
afterward  called  *Aypiirniuc,'] 

[AnTHfiLA  {'AvdijXij\  a  village  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  Asopus  into  the  Ma- 
Uao  Gulf  and  Thermopyhe,  containing  a  temple 
of  Ceres :  it  was  one  of  the  pUices  of  meetmg 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council] 

AvTHSMius,  emperor  of  the  West,  A.D.  467- 
4*72,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ri- 
eimor,  who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

AmthemOs  ('Avdefiovf  -owtjc  '  'Avde/iovoio^)^ 
a  Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice. 

AMTH^MtsiA  or  Antu£mu8  {*Av6e/uvaia)f  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  southwest  of  Edessa,  and 
a  little  east  of  the  Euphrates.  The  surround- 
ing district  was  called  by  the  same  name,  but 
was  generally  included  under  the  name  of  Os- 

tnOENE. 

AMTHfimt  (Av^vj7),  a  place  in  Cynuria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

[Anthermus,  a  statuary  of  Chios,  father  of 
Bupalus  and  Athenis :  as  the  name  is  differently 
given  in  different  MSS.,  Sillig  has  proposed  Ar- 
ohennus  instead  of  Anthermus. 

[Antheus  {'Avdeifc),  a  Trojan,  a  companion 
of  .£neas.] 

Anthylla  ('AvdvXXa),  a  considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopio 
branch  of  tne  Nile,  below  Naucratis,  the  reve- 
nues of  which,  under  the  Persians,  were  as- 
signed to  the  wife  of  the  satrap  of  Egypt^  to 
provide  her  with  shoes. 

Amt!a8,  Q.  VALEaiuB,  a  Roman  historian, 
flourished  about  B.C.  80,  and  wrote  the  history 
of  Rome  from  tlio  earliest  times  down  to  those 
of  Sulla.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the 
anoalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach :  iJiore  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Livy's  judgment  is  correct  [The  fra^^- 
ments  of  his  work  are  collected  by  £rause  m 
IVB  Vita  et  FraatfL  vetervm  JRU,  JicnL,  Berlin, 
1838,  pi  271-88.] 

A.NnoLfiA  ('AvTucXeia),  daughter  of  Autolyeus, 
wife  of  LaSrtes,  and  motiber  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
giief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
Uiat,  before  marrying  LaSrtes,  she  lived  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides 
oaUs  Ulysses  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

AvncLiDES  {*AvTiKXeii^{:\  of  Athens,  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  was  entitled  N<otH  (Noorot),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  mythical  expeditions. 
fi4 


[AMicaiGi's  (*AvT'.Kpayoc :  now  JSofandamnui 
a  lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  in  Lycia»  nm 
ning  m  a  northeast  direction  along  the  ooaal 
of  tiie  Sinus  Glaucus.] 

I^Anticratbs  {'AvTiKpuTijcX   a    Spartan,   who 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  dealt  the  blow  tha 
proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.] 

AmlcfRji,  moro  anciently  Anticirbjl4,  ('A» 
TiKippa  or  'AvriKvpa  :  'AvriKvpevc*  'Avrucvpaioc) 
1.  (Now  Atpra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phocia,  with 
a  harbor  on  a  peninsula  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinus  Anticyranus,  a  bay  of  the  Cnssaeau 
Gulf;  called  in  ancient  times  Cyparissus,  and 
celebrated  for  its  hellebore.  It  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans. — 2. 
A  town  in  Thessaly,  on  the  SpeFcheus,  not  £Eir 
from  its  mouth.  Both  towns  were  celebrated 
for  their  hellebore,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity 
for  madness ;  hence  the  proverb,  'AvriKift^  ae 
Self  when  a  person  acted  senselessly,  and  AV 
viget  Anticyram,    (Hor.,  8ai^  il,  3,  166.) 

AMTioiNiS  ('Avriyev^f),  a  general  of  Alexun 
der  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Susiana,  and  espoused  liie  side  o{ 
Eumenes.  On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.C. 
316,  Antigenes  fell  into  the  hands  of  hia  enemy 
AntigonuB,  and  was  burned  alive  by  him. 

ANTiGi^MioAS  ('Avnymdaf),  a  Theban,  a  cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great 

ANTicdNX  {^Avriy6vji).  1.  Daughter  of  (Edipus 
by  his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and 
of  Eteodes  and  PolynXces.    In  the  tragic  story 
of  CEdipus,  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble  maiden, 
with  a  truly  heroic  attachment   to  her  father 
and  brothers.    When  (Edipus  had  bb'nded  him- 
self and  was  ob%ed  to  quit  Thebes,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Antigone,  who  remained  with 
him  till  he  died  in  Colonus,  and  then  returned 
to  Thebes.    After  her  two  brothers  had  killed 
each  other  in  battle,  and  Creon,  the   king  ot 
Thebes,  would  not  allow  Polynices  to  be  buried, 
Antigone  alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the 
body  of  her  brother.     Creon  thereupon  ordered 
her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  cave,  whero 
she  killed  herself    Haemoi^  the  son  of  Creon, 
who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed  himself  by  her 
side. — [2.  Daughter  of  the  Trojan  king  Laome- 
don,  changed  by  Juno  (Hera)  into  a  stork,  be- 
cause she  presumed  to  vie  with  her  in  the  beau- 
ty of  her  hair. — 8.  (Historical)    Daughter  of 
Cassander,  second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and 
mother  of  Berenice.] 

AnriGONfiA  or  -U  and  -Ia  ('Airtywrta,  'Av«- 
ywia).  1.  (Now  Tepden%\  a  town  in  Epirus 
(niyricum),  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  with 
the  Aous,  and  near  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  Mountains.  —  2.  A  Macedonian  town 
in  Chalcidice. — 8.  FtdL  Mamtiuxa.— 4.  A  town 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  founded  by  Antigonus  as 
the  capital  of  his  empire  (RC.  806X  but  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  by  Seleoeui 
to  Antiochia,  which  was  built  in  its  neighbor- 
hood.— 6.  A  town  in  Bithynia,  afterward  Nioeet 
-^.  A  town  in  the  Troas.  FidL  ALixAifni.C4 
No.  2. 

[ANTiadifis  ('AvTxyovtf),  an  Atheniso  tribe,  m 
called  in  honor  of  Ant^nus,  father  of  DeoM) 
trius.] 

Airr!G5KU8  ('Avrlyovof).     1.  King  of  Awa 
sumamed  Uie  One-eved  Bon/Tjf  Phjinff  EJ' 
igitizedbyVjiOOgle 
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aetUi  and  &tlier  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  hy 
Scralomce.  He  was  one  of  the  geoerals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  iu  the  divisioo  of  the 
eopire  after  the  death  of  the  ktter  (B.0  823), 
he  recored  the  provinces  of  the  Greater  Phryg- 
k,  Lyda,  and  JPaznphyb'a.  On  the  death  of 
^  regent  Antipater  in  319,  he  aspired  to  the 
Kfwtdgaij  of  Asia.     In  316  he  defeated  and 

rt  Eumeaee  to  death,  tfter  a  struggle  of  near- 
^  three  jearsi     From  315  to  311  he  carried  on 
var,  vith  Taryin^    success,  against    Seleucus, 
P  ^emj,  Caseander,  and  Lysimachus.    By  the 
>  ^tice  made  in  31 1,  Antigonua  was  allowed  to 
jdTe  the  goTemment  of  all  Asia ;  but  peace  did 
not  last  more  tbao  a  year.    After  the  defeat  of 
riolemj^s  fleet  in  S06,  Antigonus  assumed  the 
tide  of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
Ptulemy,  LyslDoacbuB,  and  Seleucus.      In    the 
eame  year,  AntiguDus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was 
compiled  to  retreat    His  son  Demetrius  car^ 
tied  oa  the  war  with  success  against  Cassander 
B  Greece ;   but  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Asa  to  the   assiatance  of  nis  father,  against 
«ham  Casaander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Ly- 
caadias  had  formed  a  fresh  confederacy.    An- 
tigaiuB  and  Denaetrius  were  defeated  bj  Lysim- 
idiBs  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  m  Pnryg- 
b,  b  301.    AjQtigODUS  fell  in  the  battle  in  the 
^^^-first  year  of  his  age. — 2.   Gonatab,  son 
of  Demetrioa  PoEorcetes,  and  grandson  of  the 
DTceediog.    He  assumed  the  title  of  Kin^  of 
Mimkmia,  after  his  father's  death  in  Asia  in 
AC  2S3,  but  he  did  not  obtam  possession  of 
the  tbnaie  till  277.    He  was  driven  out  of  his 
ci^dom  by  Pjrrhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but  re- 
ouTered  it  in  the  following  year :  he  was  agaii 
opelkd  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
igUD  recovered  his  dominions.    He  attempted 
to  veTent  the  fonnation  of  the  Achiean  League, 
ana  died  in  239.    He  was  succeeded  by  Deme- 
tncs  XL    His  surname  Gonatas  is  usually  de- 
rired  from  Gk»Dnoe  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly;  but 
Kaoe  think  that  Gonatas  is  a  Macedonian  word, 
BgrnfTing  an  iron  f^te  protecting   the  knee. 
—3u  DoeoN  (so  called  because  he  was  always 
shjot  to  give,  but  never  did,)  son  of  Demetrius 
of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  PoUor- 
cseteL    On  the  death  of  Demetrius  II  in  B.C. 
229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his  son  Philip,  but 
be  nuffried  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  became 
King  4f  HaeedfMiia  himself    He  supported  Ara- 
ta  tad  the  Achiean  League  against  Cleomenes, 
ioBg  iA  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at  Sellasia  in 
221,  and  took  Sparta.    On  his  return  to  Mace- 
'mis,  be  defeated  the  Illyriaas,  and  died  a  few 
^JB  afterward,  220.— 4.  King  of  Jjjdma,  son 
of  Amtobulus  IL,  was  j^ced  on  the  throne  by 
tiie  P^rthians  in  B.C.  40,  but  was  taken  prison- 
er \jj  Sosiua,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was 
pot  to  death  by  the  latter  in  37.-5.  Of  Casts- 
va,  lired  at  Alexacdrea  about  B.C.  260,  and 
^^  %  work,  still  extant,  entitled  Hittorice  Mi- 
niUet,  wfaidi  is  only  of  value  from  its  presery- 
■S  extracts  from  other  and  better  works. — 
fidUioM:  By  J.  Beckmann,  Lipa.,  1791,  and  by 
VeBtenoaim    in    his    Paradoxographi,    Bruns., 

AjnliiBAJiuB    i^kvnXlAavoi :     now    Jebd-e*- 
^Mk   X  AtUi'Leban<m)j  a  mountain  on  the 
of    Palestine,    Phoenicia,    and    Syria, 
Ifl  '40  LibamiB  (now  lebaium)^  which  it  ex- 
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in  height    Its  highest  summit  is  Moan 
Hermon  (also  Jebel-e^-SJmkh), 

AMTiLdcHUS  {^AvTtKoxo^\  SOU  of  Nestor  snd 
Anaxibia  or  Eurydice,  accompanied  his  ^Iher 
to  Tro^ar.d  disUngiiislied  himeelf  by  his  brav 
ery.  He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  MemnoD  tb« 
^Ethiopian,  and  was  buried  by  tho  side  •  >f  hii 
friends  Achilles  and  Patrodus. 

AjrriMAOHDB  i^Avrifiaxo^).  1  A  Trojan,  per« 
suaded  his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen 
to  the  Greeks.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whoa 
were  put  to  death  by  Henelaus. — 2.  Of  Claroi 
or  Colophon,  a  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Claroe,  but  was  called  a  Col- 
ophonian,  because  Claros  belonged  to  Colophoa 
(Clariut  poeta,  Ov.,  Trist^  U  6,  1.)  He  flourish- 
ed towara  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war: 
his  chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length 
called  Thebais  (6960^).  Antimachus  was  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
than  for  the  public  at  laive.  The  Alexandrine 
grammarians  assigned  to  him  the  second  place 
among  the  epic  poets,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  his  works  even  to  those  of  Homer 
He  also  wrote  a  celebrated  elegiac  poem  called 
Lyckt  which  was  the  name  of  his  wife  or  mis- 
tress, as  well  as  other  works.  There  was  like- 
wise a  tradition  that  he  made  a  recension  of  the 
text  of  the  Homeric  poems.  [His  fragments 
have  been  collected  ana  published  by  Schellen- 
berg,  Halle,  1786;  some  additional  fragment* 
in  StoU's  ArUinadvernonet  in  ArUimachi  Fragm^ 
Gotting.,  1840 ;  the  epic  fragments  in  Duntzer  s 
Fragm.  der  Fpiteh.  Poet,  der  Oriech,  his  auf  Al9x 
anckrj  p.  99.J 

[Antuicebus  (*AvTifiotpi>c)t  a  sophist  of  Men<l« 
in  Thrace,  a  pupil  of  Protagoras,  mentioufd  ly 
PUito  (Protag^  315,  A.)] 

AMTiNddpoLis  ('AvT*vo6v  ffoAtc  or  ^Avnvoeia ; 
ruins  at  En^eneh)^  a  splendid  city,  built  by  Ha- 
drian, in  memory  of  his  favorite  Antinous,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Besa,  in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis). 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Antinoites,  and 
had  an  oracle  of  the  goddess  Besa. 

AimN^uB  Vkwlvoo^).  1.  Son  of  Eupithes 
of  Ithaca,  ana  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
was  shun  by  Ulysses. — 2.  A  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary  beauty,  bom  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia, 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
his  companion  in  all  his  journeys.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  AJ).  122,  whether  acci 
dentally  or  on  purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief 
of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled 
Antinous  among  the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  him  at  Mantinea,  and  founded  thi 
city  of  Antxnoopous  in  honor  of  him.  A  largt 
number  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  exe- 
cuted in  his  honor,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
extant 

AiiridcHiA  and  -Sa  {*AvTi6xeiai  'Avrtoxe^ 
and  -6xet6^,  fern.  *AvTioxk  and  -6x1000^  Anlio- 
ehSnus),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  six- 
teen of  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  hj 
Seleucus  L  Nicator,  and  named  in  honor  of  hn 
fiither  Antiochus.  1.  A.  Epidafhnxs,  or  ad 
DAPmoEM,  or  ad  Oromtem  ('A.  evl  Ad^i  so 
called  from  a  neighboring  grove :  'A.  eirl  Of^ 
TV :  ruins  at  AntcLkia),  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
kingdcm  of  S}Tia,  and  long  the  chief  <!i^7/^V> 
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Aftia,  and  ptrbapa  of  the  world,  stood  od  the  left 
bank  of  the  Orootes,  about  twenty  miles  (geog.) 
from  the  sea,  in  a  beaatifiil  valley,  about  ten  miles 
lonff  and  five  or  six  broad,  inclosed  by  the  ranges 
of  Amanus  on  the  northwest^  and  Casius  on  the 
«outheast  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
about  B.0  800,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the 
oei^hboring  city  of  Antigonia.  It  flourished  so 
rapidly  as  soon  to  need  enlargement ;  and  other 
idoitions  were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleuous  11. 
Calllnicus  (about  B.C.  240),  and  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  (about  B.G.  110),  Henoe  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Tetrapolis  {rerpdnoXic,  i  e.  four 
ntienY  Besides  bein^  the  capital  of  the  greatest ' 
tdngaom  of  the  world,  it  had  a  considerate  com- 
merce, the  Orontes  being  navigable  up  to  the 
eity,  and  the  hi^h  road  between  Asia  and  Europe 
passing  throu^  it  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  prooonsuls  of  Syria ;  it  was  I 
favored  and  visited  by  emperors ;  and  was  made  ' 
a  colonia  with  the  Jus  Itolicum  by  Antoninus  | 
Pius.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  strongholds  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  the  first  place  where  the 
Christian  name  was  used  (Acts,  xi.,  26);  the 
centre  of  missionary  efturts  in  the  Apostolic 
age ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief  bishops, 
who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  far  inferior 
to  Alexandrea  as  a  seat  of  learning,  yet  it 
derived  some  distmction  in  this  respect  m>m  the 
teaching  of  libanius  and  other  Sophists ;  and 
its  eminence  in  art  is  attests  by  the  beautiful 
gems  and  medals  still  found  among  its  ruins. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian  King  Cbosro^s 
(A.I).  640),  but  rebuilt  bv  Justinian,  who  gave  it 
ike  new  name  ThdQp&h's  (QeoviroXic),  The 
aicient  walls  which  still  sun'ound  the  insignifi- 
cant modem  town  are  probably  those  built 
tv  Justinian.  The  name  of  Antiochia  was 
also  given  to  the  surrounding  district,  t.  e^  the 
northwestern  part  of  Syria,  which  bordered 
upon  Cilicia. — 2.  A.  ad  MiSANDBUM  ('A.  rrpdg 
M.€udv6p(,n  ruins  near  YeniKhehr\  a  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  Masander,  built  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis. 
— 8.  A-  PisiDLs  or  AD  PisiDiAM  ('A.  ULaiSia^  or 
n-pdc  TlifftSl^),  a  considerable  city  on  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pisidia;  built  by 
colonists  from  Magnesia ;  declared  a  free  dty  by 
the  Romans  after  their  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Qreat  (B.C.  189);  made  a  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  called  Ctesarea.  It  was  celebra- 
ted for  the  worship  and  the  great  temple  of 
Men  Arcsus  (M^  'ApKoIof,  the  Phrygian  Moon- 
god),  which  the  Romans  suppressed.—^.  A.  Mar- 
oilNA  ('A.  Mapyiav^ :  now  Meru  Sfiah-Jehan  /),  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Margiana,  on  the 
River  Mai^gus,  founded  by  Alexander,  and  at 
first  called  Alexandrea  ;  destroyed  by  the  bar^ 
barians,  rebuilt  by  Antiodius  I.  Soter,  and 
called  Antiochia.  It  was  beautifully  situated, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  seventy  stadia 
(about  eight  miles)  in  circuit  Among  the  less 
important  cities  of  the  name  were :  (5.)  A.  ad 
Taurux  in  Conmia^'ene ;  (6.)  A.  ad  Cragum  ;  and 
7.)  A.  AD  Ptraxuv,  in  Oilieia.  The  following 
Antiochs  are  better  known  by  other  names :  A. 
AD  SARUx(vti.  Adana);  a.  Characsnes  {vid. 
CuARAx) ;  A.  CallirrhoIe  {vid  Edxssa)  ;  A.  ad 
HiPFUM  {vid.  Qadara)  ;  A.  MioDONiiB  {vid,  Nni- 
Bia) ;  in  Cilicia  {vid.  Tarsus)  ;  in  Caria  or  Lydia 
(vii.  Trallis). 


A.NTiocHia  ('Arr;  vfOf ).     1.  Kiug»  of  Hyrta, 
1.  Soter  (reigned  B.C.  280-261),  was'^he  i<« 
of  Seleucus  I,  the  founder  of  tbe  Syrian  king 
dom  of  the  Seleucidae.     He  niai-ricu  his   step 
mother  Stratonlce,  witli  whom  he  fell  violently 
in  love,  and   whom   his  father    surrendered   to 
him.    He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  2G« 
— 2.   Thxos  (B.C.  261-246),  son    and  succesaot 
of  No.  1.    The  Milesians  gave  him  his  eumame 
of  Theo9,  because  he  delivered  them  from  their 
tyrant,  Timarchus.      He  carried  on    war   witl; 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  King  of    Egypt,   which 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  his    putting  away^ 
his  wife   Laodice,  and  marrying   i^erenlce,  th« 
daughter  of  Ptolemy.    After  the  death  of  Ptole 
my,  he  recalled  Iiaodice ;  but  ^  revenge  for  the 
insult  she  had  received,  she  caused  Antiochus 
and  Berenice  tr  be  murdered.     During  the  rejgn 
of   Antiochus,   Arsaces   founded    the    Parthian 
empire  (26r'|     and    Theodotus    established    ao 
independent  iringdom  in  Bactrio.     He  was  sac 
ceeded    by  his  son  Seleucus    Callinicus.     His 
younger  son    Antiochus   Hierax    also   assumed 
the  crown,  and  ean-ied  on  war  some  years  witL 
his  brother.      Vid,  Seleucus  IL — 3.  The  Grkai 
(B.C.  228-1871  second  son  of  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus, succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,    when  he  was 
onlv  in  his  fifteenth  year.    After  defeating  (220) 
Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, satrap  of  Persis,  who  had  attempted  to 
make  themselves  independent    he    earned    oc 
war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria,    Phcenicia,   and 
Palestine,  but  was  obliged  to  cede  those  prov- 
inces to   Ptolemy,  in  consequence  of  his  defent. 
at  the  battle  of  Raphia  near  Gaza,  in  217.    He 
next  marched  against  Aclueus,  who  had  revolted 
in   Asia   Minor,   and  whom   he   put  to   death, 
when  he  fell  into  his  hands  in  214.    Vid,  Ach-eus 
Shortly   after  this  he  was  engaged  for  seven 
years  (212-205)  in   an   attempt   to   regain  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  wluch  had  revolted 
during  tne  reign  of  Antiochus  III.;  but  though 
ho  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it  hopeless 
to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the   Parthian   and 
Bactrian   kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a  peace  with  them.    In  206  he  renewed  his  wtu 
against  Egypt  with   more  success,  and  in   198 
conquered  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  which   he 
afterward  gave  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughtei 
Cleopatra  upon    her    marriage  with    Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.    In  196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Thracian  Cherso>)e<«e. 
This    brought    him    mto    contact    with    the 
Romans,  who  commanded  him  to  restore  the 
Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian  king;   but  bo 
refused    to    comply   with    their    demand,    in 
which  resolution  he  was  strengthered  byHflD- 
nibal,  who  arrived  at  his  court  in  196     Hanni- 
bal urged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  loss  of 
time ;  but  Antiochus  did  not  follow  hi^  advice, 
and  it  was  not  till  192  that  ho  crossed  o\^;r  into 
Greece.    In  191  he  wa  defeated  by  the  Itomans 
at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to   return   to 
Asia;  his   fleet  was   also   vanquished  in   two 
engagements.    In  190  he  was  again  defeated  by 
the  Romans  under  L.  Scipio  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  in  188,  on  condition  of  hii 
ceding  all  his  dominions  eai»t  of  Mount  Taunw 
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psjnug  ftAe«n  thousand  Euboic  talcoU  within 
cwelve  yearly  gi^u^  up  his  elephanta  and  ships 
of  wnr,  and  suirendennsr  the  Roman  enemies ; 
cot  he  aUofwed  Hannibal  to  escape.    In  order 
to  raiae  the  monej  to  pay  the  Ronians,  he  at- 
tacked a  wealthj  tcmpie'in  ElymaJis,  but  was 
kalled  by  the  people  of  the  phice  (ISH    He  waa 
foeeeeded  br  his  |)oq  Seleucus  Philopator.-— 1. 
gpiFBAKB  (RC.   175-164),  son  of    Antiochua 
IXL»  waa  gireu  in  hostage  to  the   Romans  in 
188,  and  was  released  from  captivity  in  176 
throngfa  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom 
be  succeeded  in  the  same  year.    He  carried  on 
war  against  Egypt  from  171-168  with  great  suc- 
cess in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  had  been  given  as  a  dowry  with  his 
aster,  and  he  waa  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Alezandrea  in  168,  when  the  Romans  compelled 
him  to  retire.    He  endeavored  to  root  out  the 
Jewish  religion  and  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  the  Qreek  divinities ;  but  this  attempt  led  to 
a  risiog  of  tbe  Jewish  people,  under  Mattathias 
and  his  heroic  sons  the  Maccabees,  which  An- 
tiodius  waa  unable  to  put  down.    He  attempt- 
ed to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  164,  but 
be  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterwaitl  in 
a  state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
G racks  eaually  attributed   to  his    sacrilegious 
erimesw     His  anbjects  gave  him  the  name  of 
Epimanet  ("  the  madman'*)  in  parody  of  Epiph- 
n«t— 5.  EcpATOB  (B.C.  164-162),  son  and  suc- 
eeasor  of  Epiphones,  was  nine  years  old  at  his 
htker*s  death,  and  reigned  under  the  guardian- 
Unp  of  Lysiaa.     He  was  dethroned  and  put  to 
ieatfa  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
^Ulopator,  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as 
1  hoetage. — 6.  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balaa. 
He  was  brought  forward  as  a  claimant  to  the 
Town  in  144,   against  Demetrius  Nicator  by 
TVjphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by  the  latter, 
who  ascended  the  throne  liimself   in   142. — ^7. 
Bid£te8  (B.C.  187-128),  so  called  from  Side  in 
Pamphyha,  where  he  was  brought  up,  younger 
CQQ  of   Demetrius  Soter,   succeeded  Tryphon. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  his  elder  brother 
Demetrius  Nicator,  who  waa  a  prisoner  with 
the  Partfaians.    He  carried  on  war  against  the 
ParthianB,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  after- 
Tard  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  128.— 8. 
Grtpcs,  or  Hook-nosed  (B.C.   125-96),  second 
WQ  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.     Ho 
wasjplaced  upon  tlie  throne  in  126  by  his  moth- 
er Cleopatra^  who  put  to  death  his  cider  broth- 
er Seleucus,   because  she  wished  to  have  the 
Dover  in  her  own  hands.      He  poisoned   his 
nother  in  120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
or  some   time  with   his    half-brother  A.  IX. 
Cyriocnua.    At  length,  in   112,  the  two  broth- 
m  agreed  to  share  the  kingdom  between  them, 
^  Cyacenus  having  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
lodAOrypris  the  remainder  of  the  provinces. 
Grypus  was  assassmated  in  96. — 9.  Cyzicenus, 
from  Cyrieus,  where  he  was  brought  up,  son  of 
A  VI L  Sidetcs  and  Cleopatra,  reigned    over 
Cctk^yria  and  Fheenicia  ii-om  112  to  96,  but 
kQ  io  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus  Epiphanes, 
«o  of  A.  VIIL  Grypus.— 10.  Eusebis,  son  of 
A  IX.  CyzicenuB,    defeated    Seleucus    Epiph- 
UM,  who  had  slain  his  fiither  in  battle,  and 
<i>UQtained  th^  Uhrone  against  the  brothers  of 
^•*«^»    Ht^  sooeeedea  his  fathe-  Autiochos 
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IX.  in  95.— 11.  Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Gry 
pus  and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried 
on  war  against  A.  X.  Eusebes,  but  was  defeat 
ed  by  the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  River 
Orontes.— 12.  Dionysds,  brother  of  No.  11,  held 
the  cpown  for  a  short  time,  but  feU  in  battU 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syr- 
ians, worn  out  witih  the  civil  broils  of  the  Se 
leucidsB,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tigrancs,  king 
of  Armenia,  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domin 
ions  b  83,  and  held  it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  69. — 13.  AsJATicus,  son  of  A.  X.  Eu- 
sebes, became  King  of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of 
Ti^ranes  by  LucuUus  in  69 ;  but  he  was  de- 
pnved  of  it  in  65  by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Syria 
to  a  Roman  province.  In  this  year  tlie  Seleu- 
cidffi  ceased  to  reiga 

IL  King*  of  Ccmmagene, 

1.  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  about 
B.C.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  b 
49,  and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithradates  L,  about  31. — 2.  Suc- 
ceeded Mitmtulatcs  I,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  in  29.^3.  Succeeded  Mith- 
radates IL,  and  died  in  A  J).  17.  Upon  his 
death,  Commagene  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  remamed  so  till  AJD.  88. — i,  Sumamed 
Epiphanes,  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in 
A.D.  88.  He  was  subsequentlv  deposed  by. 
Caligula,  but  regained  his  Kingdom  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Claudius  in  41.  He  was  a  faithfui 
ally  of  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  thcii 
wars  against  the  Parthians  imder  Nero,  and 
against  the  Jews  under  Vespasiaa  At  length, 
in  72,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Parthians  against  the  Romans,  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

IIL  Literary, 

1.  Of  Mqm  in  Cilicia,  a  Sophist,  or,  as  he 
himself  pretended  to  be,  a  Cynic  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  AJ).  200,  during  the  rcigit 
of  Severus  and  Caracalla.  During  the  war  of 
Caracalla  against  the  Parthians,  he  deserted  to 
the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridates.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distiiu^shed  rhetoricians  of 
his  time,  and  also  acqmred  some  reputation  as 
a  writer. — 2.  Of  Ascalcn,  the  founder  of  the 
fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lucullus  and  the 
teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at  Athens 
(B.C.  79);  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexandiia 
also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  Hfc.  His  principal  teacher  waa 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Car- 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy. 
He  is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary 
than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions 
a  treatise  called  SonUt  vmtten  by  him  against 
his  master,  in  which  he  refutes  the  skepticism 
of  the  Academics. — 3.  Of  SraAcusK,  a  Greek 
historian,  lived  about  B.C,  428,  and  wrote  his- 
tories of  Sicily  and  Italy.  [The  fragments  of 
his  writings  are  collected  in  Muller*s  Fragmenia 
Hist.  QrcK^  vol  i,  p.  181-184.— 4.  Of  Alex 
ANDREA,  author  of  a  nistory  of  the  comic  poets 
of  Greece.] 

AntISpb  {^kvTt&KJi).     1.  Daufjhter  of  Ny?teu 
and  Polyxo,  or  a'  the  river-eod  Asopus  in  fd^rfp 


i^riPATER. 
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liAf  Ucame  by  Jupiter  (Zeiu)  the  mother  of 
Ajnphioa  and  Zethus.  Vid  Amphion.  Bac- 
cshus  (Dionysus)  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
nesa  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her 
eons  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she 
wandered  through  Greece,  untU  Phoous,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her. 
— 2.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of 
Ilieseus,  and  mother  of  Hippolytus. 

ANTirXTER  ('AvrtVaTpof).  1.  The  Macedoni- 
an, an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  left  by  tne  latter  regent  in 
Macedonia,  when  he  crossed  oyer  into  Asia  in 
B,C.  334.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  be- 
tween Olympiad  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
summoned  to  Asia  in  824,  and  Craterus  appoint- 
ed to  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  but  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  the  following  year  prevented 
these  arrangements  from  taking  effect  An- 
tipater now  obtained  Macedonia  again,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavored  to  establish 
theur  independence.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  Lamian  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater 
was  besieged  in  823,  was  terminated  by  Antip- 
ater*s  victory  over  the  confederates  at  Cran- 
Qon  in  322.  This  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Athens  and  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 
Id,  321  Antipater  passed  over  iuto  Asia  in  or- 
der to  oppose  Perdiccas;  but  the  murder  of 
PEaniccAS  m  Egypt  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and 
left  Antipater  supreme  regent.  Antipater  died 
b  819,  after  appointing  Polysperchon  recent, 
and  his  own  son  Cassandea  to  a  subordmate 
pQsitioa — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
seeond  son  of  Cassonder  and  Thessalonfca. 
After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip  IV. 
(B.C.  295),  great  dissensions  ensued  between 
Antipator  and  his  younger  brother  Alexander 
for  uie  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  be- 
lieving that  Alexander  was  favored  by  his  moth- 
er, put  her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon 
this  applied  for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  remaminj^ 
history  is  related  differently  ;  but  so  much  is 
certain,  that  both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were 
subsequently  put  to  death,  either  by  Demetri- 
us or  at  his  instigation,  and  that  Demetrius  be- 
came King  of  Macedonia. — 3.  Father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  son  of  a  noble  Idumsaan  of  the  same 
name,  espoused  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  ajg^aicst 
his  brother  Aristobulus.  He  ingratiated  hmiself 
with  the  Romans,  and  in  B.C.  47  was  appointed  by 
Ciesar  procurator  of  Judaoa,  which  appointment 
he  hela  till  his  death  in  43,  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  poison,  which  Malichus,  whose  life  he  had 
twice  saved,  bribed  the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus 
to  administer  to  him.-^.  Eldest  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris,  brought  about 
lAe  death  of  his  two  half-brothers,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  in  B.  G.  6,  but  was  hunself  con- 
Jemned  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  fa- 
ther's life,  and  was  executed  five  days  before 
Herod*s  d<ath. — 5.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, the  successor  of  Diogenes  and  the  teach- 
•Tof  Panffitius,  about  B.C.  144.— 6.  Of  Tpe,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  died  shortly  before  B.C.  46, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  Duties  (JDe  Officii».)—1, 
Of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Qrtt>k   AjQthology,  fluuiiAheH   about  KG.  108- 


100,  and  lived  to  a  great  age — 8.  Of  Theau. 
lonica,  the  author  of' several  ejiigrama  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

AnTipATEA,  L.  OjBiJfns,  a  Roman  jurist  an,l 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Oracchiu 
(B.C.  123)  and  L,  Crassus,  the  orator,  wrote  A^ 
tuUes,  which  were  epitomized  by  Brutua,  vuil 
which  contained  a  valuable  account  of  the  seo- 
ond  Punic  war.  [The  fragments  of  this  worii 
have  been  published  by  Krause  in  hb  XlUe  ei 
Fragmenta  vetertMi  Bist  Komaru  BerUn,  183^ 
PL  182-201.] 

Antipatkia  (M  vrmaTpia :  now  Berat  /),  a 
town  in  Biyricum  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  llie  Apsus. 

[Antipateis  ('Air'Trarpif),  a  city  of  Judaea  be 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Cesarea,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plain :  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
older  town  called  Capharsaba,  enlarged  by  Her 
od  the  Great,  and  naDted  Antipairis  in  honor  of 
his  father  Antipatei  1 

AmtiphInes  ('Av  ^vrig).  I.  A  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  bom  about  KG.  404, 
and  died  330.  He  wrote  365,  or  at  the  least 
260  plays,  which  were  distinguiabed  by  ele- 
gance of  language.  [The  fragments  of  ]m 
plays  are  collected  by  Meineke  in  bis  Frag- 
menta  Comic.  Orac.^  vol  i,  p.  491-674,  edit 
minor.] — 2.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  writ- 
er on  marvelous  and  incredible  tilings. — 3  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  livorl 
about  the  reign  of  Augustus. —  [4.  Of  Argos,  a 
■culptor,  disciple  of  Polycletus,  and  teacher  (f 
Cleoa — 5.  A  physician  of  Delos,  who  h'ved 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  AJ>.] 

ANTipHATES  ('Avrt^anyf).  1,  King  of  the 
mythical  Lsestrygones  in  Sicily,  who  are  repr^ 
sented  as  giants  and  cannibals.  Tbey  destroy 
ed  eleven  of  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  who  escaped 
with  only  one  vessel — [2.  Son  of  the  diviner 
Melampus,  and  father  of  (Ecles,  mentioned  hi 
the  Odyssey. — 3.  A  companion  of  i£neas,  sou 
of  Sarpiedon,  slain  by  Tumus.] 

Antiphjellus  ('Avr£0eAAof :  now  Aiitivhilo), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  Fatara 
and  AperlsB,  originally  the  port  of  Puellus. 

Antiph£mus  ('AvTi^^of),  the  Rhodian,  found- 
er of  GeU  in  Sicily,  KG.  690. 

AimpHiLUs  ('Avn^tAof).  1.  Of  Byxautium, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  author  of  several  excel- 
lent epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Em^ror  Nero. — 2.  Of 
Egypt,  a  distinguished  pamter,  the  rival  of 
Apelles,  painted  for  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great — [3.  An  Athenian  general  in  the  Lami- 
an war,  appointed  in  the  phice  of  Leosthenes.] 

AntIphon  i^kvri^Qvy  1.  The  most  aDcieot 
of  the  ten  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canoe, 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist,  and  bom  at 
RhamnuB  in  AtUca,  m  B.C.  430.  He  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Four  Hundred  (B.C.  411),  after  tb) 
overthrow  of  which  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death.  The  oratorical 
powers  of  AntiplM>n  are  highly  praised  by  thf 
ancients.  He  mtroduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  lawn  for^jraotical  i^loqutnce 
igitizedby  VjOOQI^ 
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tt  ope&nd  8  tcbool  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric, 
cd  the  hiBtorisn  Thuejdtdes  is  said  to  have 
UvQ  one  of  Iiit  popik*  The  orations  trhich  he 
P^apoeed  irere  vritten  for  others;  and  the 
sIy  time  fbat  he  spoke  in  public  liimself  was 
w)xsk  h«  was  aeenaed  and  condemned  to  death, 
nia  speeehp  which  -was  considered  in  antiqoi- 
rr  ft  msster-piece  of  eloquence,  is  now  lost 
tThce,  Tiii,  68 ;  CSc,  Srvt^  12.)  We  still  tx»- 
jesa  nfteeo  oratioDS  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
Ttfe  writttB  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remain- 
]lz  twelTe  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or  ez- 
enb«s  on  fiditioos  cases.  Thej  are  printed 
a  the  eoBedsoDS  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  sep- 
inUfy,  edited  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zilrich, 
!?:]»,  sDd  XatzDer,  Berlin,  1888. — 2.  A  tragic 
prct  whom  many  wnters  confound  with  Uie 
A:tie  orator,  lired  at  Syracuse,  at  the  court  of 
Hbe  Met  IKofDysiiiB,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
lisadL— 3.  Of  Athtiua,  a  Sophist  and  an  epic 
^  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
ceuns,  which  ia  referred  to  by  Cicero  and 
othera.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the  Anti* 
pboQ  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xen., 
Mm.,  U  6-)— [4w  lie  youngest  brother  of  Pla- 
bMoeotiooed  m  tbe  Parmenides. — 5.  An  Athe- 
tBo^vho  was  arrested  for  faToring  the  cause 
«l  Mscedooia,  at  the  instigation  of  Demostbe- 
ks,  lad  pot  to  death. 

[AjniPHdsnjs  ('Avr/i^oc),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ptkm,  aecompanied  his  &ther  when  he  went 
to  solicit  the  body  of  Hector  from  Achilles.] 
[Aym*HajB  ('Avrt^pa  and  *Avri^pai\  a  city  of 
Am,  in  the  Libyan  nome,  at  some  distance 
IrtBi  tbe  sea:  it  was  here  that  the  common 
librao  wine  was  made,  which  formed  the  drink 
^&ekiw»  orders  at  Alezandrea] 

Ajtiphcb  ('Avr£^)L  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Heeoba,  shun  by  Agamemnon. — 2.  Son  of  Thes- 
b1«,  ud  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. — 
[1  Sod  of  Pyliemenes  and  the  nymph  Gygiea, 
iflf  of  the  Trojans,  joint  leader  with  his  brother 
Mottdes  of  the  Maeonians  from  Mount  Tmolus. 
— L  Sob  of  j£^[yptius  of  Ithaca,  a  companion  of 
riTise*  in  his  wanderings ;  devoured  oy  Poly- 
]wmB&.— 5.  Another  Ithacan,  a  friend  of  Te- 
iemaehial 

Axtip^Ilis  ('Avr/iroA/f :  now  Antihes,  pro- 
so^swed  by  the  inhabitants  AntiboufS,  a  town  in 
GaDia  KBrboDeosis  on  the  coast,  in  tne  territory 
'<  tbe  Deeiates,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nicaea,  was 
^1^0)^  by  Massilia :  the  mtmo,  or  salt  pickle 
Bade  of  &h,  prepared  at  this  town,  was  very 
t!«!efcnted 

AiraarfcM  ('AvrtftJeov :  now  Cattello  di  Ro- 
•^),  a  promontoiy  on  the  borders  of  ^Etolia 
ffld  Uwris,  opposite  Rhium  (now  Castello  di  Mo- 
nt\  m  Aehaia,  with  which  it  formed  the  nar- 
•'ow  eotraoce  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf :  the  straits 
»»iin«fimes  called  the  lAttU  Dardanelles, 
,^Ti8aA  {'ApTi<r<Ta :  'Avrtaffoioc :  now  Kalat 
^•fONoi),  a  town  in  Lesbos  with  a  harbor, 
"1  the  wertem  coast  between  Methymna  and 
^promontory  Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a 
Bm  iBbiDd  opposite  Lesbos,  which  was  after- 
»»i  united  with  Lesbos.  [It  was  the  birth- 
^  <<  tbe  poet  Terpander.J  It  was  destroy- 
^  by  tbe  Romans,  B.G.  168,  and  ite  inhabitants 
f^n^Ted  to  Methymna,  because  thev  had  as- 
*t«iAntiochua 
A'TTsmiKEs  {'AvrtoBivi!^).    1.  An  Athenian, 


founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cyntc  phtlosophoji 
His  mother  was  a  Thracian.  In  his  jouth  h# 
fought  at  Tanagra  (B.C.  426),  and  was  a  disci- 
ple first  of  Gorgias,  and  then  of  Socrates,  whom 
ne  never  quitted,  and  at  whose  death  he  wai 
present  He  died  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
^ity.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnsi 
sium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  l^m  of  £»reigB 
mothers;  whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Gallics  (kwikoT),  though  others  derive 
their  name  from  the  dog-like  neglect  of  all 
forms  and  usages  of  society.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues ;  his 
style  was  pure  and  elegant;  and  he  possessed 
considerable  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two 
declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetoricid.  He 
was  an  enexny  to  all  speculation,  and  thus  was 
opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he  attacked  furiously 
in  one  of  his  dialogues.  His  philoeopical  sys- 
tem was  cobfined  almost  entirely  to  ethics,  and 
he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing  necessa- 
ry. He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the  luxuries 
and  outward  comfortb  of  hfe  by  his  mean  cloth- 
ing and  hard  fare.  From  his  school  ^e  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  en- 
titled Phyncits^  he  contended  for  the  unity  of 
the  Deity.  fCic,  De  Nat.  JDeor^  i.,  18.)  TThe 
fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  ooUectr 
ed  and  published  by  Winckelmann,  ArUittheni 
Fragmenta,  Turici,  1842.  — 2.  Gf  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  flourished  about  200  RG 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
has  perished.] 

AntistIus,  p.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  88 
a  distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of 
Sulla,  and  was  put  to  deam  by  order  of  young 
Marius  in  82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  mar 
ried  to  Pompeius  Magnus. 

AntistIus  Labeo.     Vid  Labko. 

AimsTfus  Vftus.     Vid  Vbtus. 

ANTiTAuaus  (*AvTLTavpoc :  now  AU-JDagh),  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  northeast 
from  the  mair  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Gappadocia,  in  the  centre  of  which 
district  it  turns  to  the  east  and  runs  parallel  to 
the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  Its  aver- 
age height  exceeds  that  of  the  Taurus;  and 
one  of  its  summits.  Mount  Argffius,  near  Ma- 
zaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antium  (Antias :  now  Tofre  or  Porto  d'Anzo), 
a  very  ancient  town  of  Latium.  on  a  rocky  prom- 
ontory running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea.  It  was  founded  by  TyrrbeDians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  in  earlier  and  even  lator 
times  was  noted  for  its  piracy.  Although  unit- 
ed by  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  Latin  League, 
it  generally  sided  with  the  Volscians  agams^ 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C 
468,  and  a  colony  was  sent  thither,  but  it  revoVv 
ed,  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  Itomans  in 
RC.  tS8t  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships,  the  beaks 
of  which  (fiotira)  served  to  ornament  the  plat- 
form of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  wiM 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  re- 
ceived another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradu- 
ally  recovered  its  former  importance,  was  aUow 
ed  in  course  of  time  again  to  be  used  as  a  sea 
port,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire,  became  a  favor'te  residrncs 
of  many  of  tne  Roman  nobles  and  eraperofKYlp 
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rbt  En.pcror  Xero  was  bom  here,  and  in  the 
.^mniDB  of  bis  palace  the  celebrated  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere was  found.  Antium  possessed  a  cele- 
Drated  temple  of  FoHune  {O  xHva,  graJtum  gitat 
rtgia  Antiunu,  Hov^  Oarm^  L,  86),  of  iEscula- 
pius,  and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Antium,  a  temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  ac- 
count the  place  is  now  called  Nettuno. 

ANrf ra  KEsria     Vid.  Rssna 

AntOnia.  1.  Major^  elder  daughter  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Octavia,  wife  of  h.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  calls 
this  Antonia  the  younger  daughter. — 2.  Minor, 
younger  sister  of  the  preceding,  wife  of  Drusus, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother 
of  Qermanicus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula, of  Liyia  or  Livilla,  and  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. She  died  A.D.  3S,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  her  grandson  Caligula.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  TU'tue,  and  chastity. — 
8.  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  married 
first  to  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  afterward  to 
Faustus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry  her  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Poppsea,  AJ).  66 ;  and  on 
her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on 
a  charge  of  treason. 

AntOnIa  TuKEifi,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  commanded  both  the  temple  and  the  city. 
It  was  at  first  (»illed  Baris :  Herod  the  Great 
changed  its  name  in  honor  of  Marcus  Antonius. 
It  contained  the  residence  of  the  Procurator 
JudsBce. 

AftTdMfNi  InNERAaluM,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a  very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a  list 
of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the 
distances  from  place  to  place  being  ffiven  in 
Roman  miles.  It  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Emj>eror  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius,  but  it  ap- 
'tiears  to  have  been  commtenced  by  order  of 
/ulius  Caesar,  and  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  though  it  is  probable  that 
it  received  unportant  additions  and  revision 
under  one  or  both  of  the  Antonines. — EtUtions : 
By  Wesseling,  Amst,  1786;  by  Parthey  and 
Pinder,  Berh'n,  1848. 

ANTONINdPOLIS  {'AVTUVtVOIToXlC  I  -tTIJCf  -flUUS), 

a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edessa  and 
Dara,  afterward  Maximianapolis,  and  afterward 
Constantia. 

AirrONiNUS,  M.  AvBKiius.     Vid.  Aurelius,  M. 

AntOmInus  Pius,  Roman  emperor,  A.D.  138- 
161.  His  name  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  at 
full  length,  was  !ntus  Aurditu  Fuiviu  Boionitu 
Arrius  Antoninus,  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Nemau8us(now  Nitmei)  in  Gaul;  but  An- 
toninus himself  was  bora  near  Lonuvium,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  A.D.  86.  From  an  early  age  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  In  120  he 
was  consul,  and  subsequently  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia:  on  nis  return  to  Rome,  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  ^eatest  intimacy  with 
Hadrian,  who  adopted  lum  on  February  26th, 
188.  Henceforward  be  bore  the  name  of  T, 
.ASliut  Hadriantu  Antonintu  Ccsaar^  and  on  the 
death  of  Hadrian,  July  2d,  1 38,  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Tlie  Senate  conferred  upon  him  ihe 
^He  of  Piu8,  or  the  dutifully  affeclionattf  because 
"0 


he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  fcth-jr  In- 
drian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honors  uaual 
ly  paid  to  deceased  emperorsy  T.^iich  they  bau: 
at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadriao.    The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank  in  history 
— a  blank  caused  by  the  suspension  for  a  time 
of  war,  violence,  and  crime.     He  'waa    one  of 
the  best  princes  that  ever  mounted   a    throne, 
and  all  his  thoughts  and  enei^g^oH  ^eie    dcdi 
cated  to  the  happiness  of  his   people.     No  at 
tempt  was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  and 
vanous  insurrections  among  the   OermaDfl^  Da- 
dans,  Jews,    Moors,    .^£gyptian%    and   Britons, 
were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.     In  all  th« 
relations  of  private  life  the  diaracter  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.     He  was  faithful 
to  his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profli- 
gate life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory 
with  honors    He  died  at  Lorium,  March  'itii, 
161,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.      He   was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  adopt- 
ed, when  he  himself  was  adopted  by  Hadrian, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Favstisa 
in  marriage. 

AirrdNiNus  Liberaus,  a  Greek  grrammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
about  AJ).  14'/,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Meta 
morphoses  {^erafiopt^aeinf  awaycj-yy)  in  forty 
one  chapters,  which  is  extant — Editions:  By 
Verheyk,  Luffd.  Bat,  1774 ;  by  Koch,  Lips, 
1832;  by  Westermann,  in  bis  My*hographi. 
Brunsv.,  1843. 

AktOnius.    1.  M.,  the  orator,  bom  B.C,  143 ; 
qusBstorin  113;  praetor  in  104,  when  ho  fought 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia  ;  consul  in  99 ;  and 
censor  in  97.    He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marius  and  Cmna  whec 
they  entered  Rome  in  87  :  his  head  waa  cut  off 
and  placed  on    the  Rostra.      Cicero  mentions 
him  and  L.  Crassus  as  the  most  distinguished 
orators  of  their  age;  and  he  is  introduced  sis 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De  Oratorej~-2. 
M.,  sumamed  CaETicus,  elder  son  of  the  orator, 
and  father  of  tiic  triumvir,  was  praetor  io  76, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  dear 
the  sea  of  pirates;  but  he  did  not  succeed  io 
his  object^  and  used  his  power  to  plunder  the 
provinces.    He  died  shortly  afterward  in  Crete, 
and  was  called    Creticua  in  derisioa  —  3.    C., 
younger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  expelled  the  Senate  in  70,  and  was 
the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (65) 
and  consulship  (63).    He  was  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.    He 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  ^'.  %  un- 
willing to  fight  aeainst  his  former  frieod.  be 
gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battie  to  his 
legate,  M.  Petreius.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Antony  went  into  his  province,  which  he 
plundered    shamefully;    and   on  his  return  to 
Kome  in  59,  waa  accused  both  of  taking  part  n 
Catiline's  conspiracy   and    of  extortion  in  his 
province.    He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  wa§ 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Cepbal 
lenia.    He  was  subsequentiy  recalled,  probably 
by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44.-4.  M.,  the  TaiUMvia,  was  son  of  Ko.  8,  and 
Julia,  the  sister   of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  ic 
64,  and  was  bom  about  gS^Bil     His  fatho 
igitized  by  VjOC 
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jmm)  w}ule    he  «ras  still  young,  anJ   he  was 
bwHi^ht  np  by  Cornelias  Lcntulus,  wh>  married 
bis  mother  Jolia,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Cieero  in  6S  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators ; 
whence  he  became  a  personal  enemy  oi  Cicero. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  earliest  youth  in  every 
Idod  of  diaeipatioii,  and  his  affidrs  soon  became 
deeply  involved.    In  58  be  went  to  Syria,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  under  A.  Gabinius. 
He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Aristo- 
bulos  in  Pklestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  restora- 
tkn  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  E^ypt  in  55.    In  54 
be  went  to  Gsesar  in  Gaul,  aixi  oy  the  influence 
of  the  latter  waa  elected  qusstor.    As  quaestor 
(52)  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under 
Ossar  for  the  next  two  years  (52,  51).    He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  50,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  active  partisans  of  Caesar.    He  was  trib- 
une of  the  piebs  in  49,  and  in  Januaiy  fled  to 
Caesar's  camp  in  Cisalpine  (}aul,  alter  putting 
Us  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  Senate  which 
deprived  CsBsar  of  his  command.     He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  his  victorious  march  into  Italy, 
and  was  left  by  Caesar  in  the  conmiand  of  Italj, 
while  &e  latter  carried  on  the  war  in  Spam. 
In  48  Antony  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
alia, where  he  commanded  the  left  wing;  and 
In  47  he  was  again  left  in  the  command  of  Italy 
daring  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa.    In  44  he  was 
ooqsqI  with   Caesar,  when  he  offered  him  the 
Tkingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Lujpercalia. 
AlUr  CsDsar's  murder  on  the  15th  of^  March, 
Antony  endeavored  to  succeed  to  his  power. 
He  tfalerefore  used  every  means  to  appear  as 
his  representative;  he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Cssar^s  body,  and  read  his  wiU  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  he  also  obtained  the  papers  and  private 
property  of  Caesar.    But  he  found  a  new  and  un- 
expected rival  in  youDg  Octavianus,  the  adopted 
son  and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came 
from  ApoUonia  to   Rome,  assumed   the  name 
>f  Caesar,   and  at  first  Joined  the  Senate  in 
irder  to  crush  Antony.    Toward  the  end  of  the 
rear  Antony  proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
Lad  heen  previously  granted  him  by  the  Senate ; 
bat  Dec  Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  pro- 
rixM»  to  Antony  and  threw  himself  into  Mutma, 
viieTe  he  was  besieged  by  Antony.    The  Senate 
E^^HToved  of  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  declared 
AntcRiy  a  public  enem^,  and  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  agamst  him  to  Octavianus. 
Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in 
April,  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps. 
Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen,  and  tne 
Senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy  of 
Oct&vianuA.    Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army :  Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be 
rested  in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  under 
th;  title  of  IHumviri  Beipubliea  ConstituendiSj 
loc  the  next  five  years.    The  mutual  friends 
of  each  were  proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous 
ezecutioQs  that  followed,  Cicero,  who  had  at- 
tacked Antony  in  the  most  unmeasured  manner 
b  his  PkUippU  Oraiioru,  fell  a  victim  to  An- 
tony.   In  42,  Antony  and  Octavianus  Crushed 
tlie  republican  party  by  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
n  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell    Antony  then 
vent  to  Asia,  which  he  had  received  as  his 
■tiare  of  the  Roman  world.    In  Cilicia  be  met 


vith  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  lo  Es^pi,  a 
captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the  wife 
of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonius,  mads 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  pre 
pared  to  support  his  relatives,  but  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  40, 
before  Antony  could  reach  Italy.  The  oppor- 
tune death  of  Fulvia  facilitated  the  reca^iliation 
of  Antony  and  Octavianus,  which  was  ocmented 
by  Antony  marrying  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octa- 
vianus. Antony  remained  in  Ital^  tiU  80,  when 
the  triumvirs  concluded  a  peace  with  Sext  Pom 
pey.  and  he  afterward  went  to  his  provinces 
m  the  East  In  this  year  and  the  following, 
Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeated  the 
Parthians.  In  87  Antony  crossed  over  to  Italy, 
when  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  five  years. 
He  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  shortly  after- 
ward sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  In  86  he  invaaed  Parthia,  but  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  He  was  more  successful 
in  ms  invasion  of  Armenia  in  84,  for  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes,  the 
Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandrea 
Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charaAtei 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot  His  con- 
duct, and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleo 
patra  had  acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of 
his  friends  and  supporters;  and  Octavianus 
thought  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  crush 
ing  his  rival  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
memorable  sea-fight  off  Actium,  September  2d, 
81,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra, 
fled  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  put  an  end  to  h's 
own  life  in  the  following  year  (30),  when  Octavi- 
anus appeared  before  the  city. — 5.  O,  brother  of 
the  triumvir,  was  proetor  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  44, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Marcus  Brutus  in  43,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  Cicero. — 6.  L.,  youngest  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was 
unable  to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  town  of  Perusia,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  in  the  following  year;  hence  the 
war  is  usually  called  that  of  Perusia.  His  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  afterwards  appomted  by 
Octavianus  to  the  command  of  Ibena.  Cicero 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  Lucius's  character. 
He  calls  him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps 
upon  him  every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt 
Much  of  this  is  of  course  exaggeration. — 7.  M^ 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Antyllua,  which  is 
probably  only  a  corrupt  foi^a  of  Antonillui 
(young  Antonius),  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  executed  by  order  of  Octavianus, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  30.-6.  lu- 
Lus,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  wai 
brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia  at  Rome 
and  received  great  marks  of  favor  from  Augui 
tus.  He  was  consul  in  B.C.  10,  but  was  put  t» 
death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  inter 
CDurse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augtutoa 

AntCnIus  Felix.     FiVT  F.«lix. 

AntonIus  Muba.     n<i  M  fSA. 
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AMTBi>5  {*AvTp6v  and  ol  'Avrpuvec:  'Ktrpu- 
b'lof :  DOW  Fayio),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Tbes- 
•oly,  at  th«  entrance  of  th«i  Sinus  Maliiieua. 

Amtunna^dm  \po\r  Andcnimch\  a  town  of  Use 
(Jbii  on  tbe  RhiLe. 

Am^^bis  ('Avou^tf),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor^ 
shipped  in  tbe  form  of  a  buman  being  with  a 
dog^s  bead.  He  was  originally  worshipped  sim- 
ply as  tbe  representative  of  the  dog.  which  ani- 
mal, like  the  cat,  was  saored  in  Egypt ;  but  his 
worship  was  subsequently  mixed  up  with  other 
religious  systems,  and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a 
symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at  least 
with  the  leai-ned  His  worship  prevailed  through- 
out Egypt,  but  he  was  most  nonored  at  Cynopo> 
Hs  in  Middle  Egypt  Later  myths  relate  that 
Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephthys, 
bom  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  tnat  Isis 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and 
eompanion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the  same 
service  that  dogs  pei*form  to  men.  In  tlie  tem- 
ples of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  rep- 
resented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  tlie 
place  in  the  front  of  a  temple  was  pai-ticulorly 
saored  to  him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with 
their  own  Hermes,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanu- 
bis  in  tbe  same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  toward 
the  end  of  the  tepublie,  and,  under  the  empire, 
spread  very  widely  )x)th  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Anxur.     Vid.  Tarracina. 

[Amxur,  an  ally  of  Tumus  in  Italy,  wounded 
oy  iEneas.] 

ANxtraus,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
hipped  in  a  grove  near  Anxm*  (Tarracina),  to- 
getoer  with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On 
oiUDs  his  name  appears  as  Axur  or  Anxur. 

Akysis  ('Awatf),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
iji  whose  reign  f^ypt  was  invaded  by  the  ^thi- 
upians  under  their  king,  Sabaco. 

Anyte  ('AviJrj?),  of  Tegea,  the  authoress  of 
several  epigrams  m  the  Greek  Anthology,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  300,  [a  date  which  some  writ- 
ers, on  mere  conjecture,  have  changed  to  700 
B.C.]  The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  sones. 

ANifTUS  ("Avwrcf),  a  wealthy  Athenian,  son 
of  Anthemion,  the  most  influential  and  formida- 
ble of  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  B.C.  899  (hence 
Socrates  is  called  Anyti  reuB,  Hor.,  Sat.  ii^  4, 
81  He  was  a  leading  man  of  the  democratic- 
al  party,  and  took  an  active  part  along  with 
Thrasybulus,  m  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  Athenians,  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  sent  Anytus  into 
banishment 

[AcKDE  {^KoiSij),  one  of  the  three  oldest  Muses, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  mto  Bceotia  by 
the  Aloidae.] 

AOn  ('Acjv),  son  of  Neptune,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  frum  whom  the  Aones,  an  ancient 
race  iu  Iksotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  A6n\a  was  the  name  of  tbe  part 
of  BcBotia  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount 
Helicon  and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aonia  aquca, 
Ov.,  Fasi^  iil,  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called 
Aonidety  since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe.    (Ov.,  Met.^  v.,  333.) 

AdNinxs.     Vii  Aon. 

f  AoRNOS  ('Ao/j*  9fi  a  city  of  Baot  la,  next  to 
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Bactra  in  importance,  having  a  strong  and  loft* 
citadel,  but  taken  by  Alexauder  tbo  Great 
Wilson  regards  the  name  as  of  Sauscrit  urigip 
(from  Aviarana\  and  meaning  '*  an  inc/usure" 
or  "  stockade,^ — 2.  A  mountain  fiistuesa  of  lodik. 
on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Copbefl 
and  Indus,  to  which  the  inhabitauts  of  Baxin 
fled  from  before  Alexander.] 

AoRsi  {'Aopaoi)  or  AnoRSi,  a  powerful  people 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  who  appear  to  have  haJ 
their  original  settlements  on  tlie  northeast  of 
the  Caspian,  but  are  chiefly  found  between  the 
Pal  us  Mffiotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof)  and  the  Cas- 
pian, to  the  southeast  of  the  Biver  Tanais  (now 
Don\  whence  they  spread  fur  into  Kuropean  Sar- 
matia.  They  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
in  Babylonian  merchandise,  whicli  they  fetched 
on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

Ados  or  .^Ias  ('A^oc  or  A2ar:  now  Viofo^ 
VivMa  or  VcmuMa\  tiie  principal  riyer  of  the 
Greek  part  of  lUyricum,  nses  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  northern  part  of  Piodus,  and  flows  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  near  ApoUonia. 

[Apama  ('ATTUjua  or  'ATo/ij?),  wife  of  Seleucuff 
Nicator,  and  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter.] 

Apam£a  or-iA  {'kxu/ieia :  ^A-rcofuevc^  Apam^ua, 
-Snus,  -enais),  the  name  of  seveml  Asiatic  citie% 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleueus  L  Ni- 
cator, and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Apama   1. 
A.  AD  Orontxm  (now  Famiah),  the  capital  of  the 
Syrian  province  Apamene,  and,  under  the  Bo* 
mans,  of  Syria  Secundu,  was  built  by  Stsleueus 
Nicator  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pxlla 
in  a  very  strong  position  on  the  River  Orontea 
or  Axiua,  tbe  citadel  being  on  the  left  (west) 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  city  on  the  right     It 
was  surrounded  by  rich  pastures,  iu  which  Se- 
leueus kept  a  splendid  stud  of  horses  and  five 
hundred  elephants. — 2.  In  Osroxne  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (now  Bala8ir\  a  town  built  by  Seleueus 
Nicator  on  tbe  east  bank  of  tbe  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  Zeugma,  with  which  it  was  comiected 
by  a  bridge,  commanded  by  a  castle,  called  Se 
leucia    In  Pliny's  time  (AD.  77)  it  was  oulj 
a  ruin. — 3.  A  CibOtus  or  ad  Mjea.vdrum  ('A.  i 
KiBuTog,  or  TTpdf  M.alavdpov)f  a  great  city  of 
Phrygia,  on  the  Msander,  close  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Marsyas.     It  was  built  by  An- 
tiochus I.  Soter,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  hir 
mother  Anama,  and  peopled  it  w^th  the  inhabit- 
ants of   tne  neighboring   Celsn  e.     It   became 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  within  the 
Euphrates ;  and,  under  the  Romnns,  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus.    The  surround- 
ing country,  watered  by  the  Meander  and  its 
tributaries,  was  called  ApamSna  Regio. — i.  A 
Mtrlko.v,  in  Bithynia.      Vid.  Mvrlea. — 6.   A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district 
cf  Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  juuction  of 
the  Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  connect 
ed  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  at  th« 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  called  Mcsou^ 
which  was  formed  by  this  canal  and  tbe  twc 
rivers. — 6.  A  Mesxnes  (now  Koma),  in  Baby- 
lonia, at  the  south  pomt  of  the  same  Ishiod  ol 
Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  anq 
Euphrates. — 7.  A  Rhaoiaka  ('A.  v  iwdg  'Pa- 
yaii),  a  Greek  c'ty  in  the  district  of  Cboarens 
m   Parthia  (formerly  in  Media),  south  of  the 
Caspian  Gates. 

[ArxLLA,  a  very  oomiroa-4)am^  tZ-Roniak 
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fr««dnM:.  the  Jews  id  Rome,  mostly  fi'eedmen, 
Jvelt  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  were 
regarded  aa  snperetitiotts ;  hence  AjoeUa  came  to 
be  need  prorerbiAlij  for  a  superstitious  person. 
l<>edat  JvdoHU  ApeUa,  Hor.,  8at^  I,  5,  10().)1 

Apelleb  {'Azei^c),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Qrocian  painters,  was  bom,  most  probabljr,  at 
Colophon  in  looia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  mm  a  Coan,  and  others  an  Epbesiaa  He 
was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alexander 
Ihe  Great  (RC.  336-828),  whom  he  pmbably 
leoompanied  to  Ama,  and  who  entertained  so 
high  an  opinion  of  1dm,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take 
\at  portrut  After  Alexander's  death  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  trarelled  thi^oufi^h  the  western 
parts  of  Asia.  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to 
Alexandrea,  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal 
title  br  Ptolemy  (RC.  806),  whose  favor  he  had 
not  gamed  while  he  was  with  Alexander,  his 
rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which  he  defeated 
by  an  ingemous  use  of  his  skill  in  drawing.  We 
are  not  toM  when  or  where  he  died,  "nirough- 
oot  his  life  Apelles  labored  to  improve  himself 
espedally  in  arawm^,  which  he  never  spent  a 
day  without  practicing.  Hence  the  proverb 
KtiUa  diet  tine  linea,  A  list  of  his  works  is 
given  by  PBot  (xxxv.,  86).  They  are  for  the 
awst  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few 
figures.  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated 
vas  that  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt ; 
but  the  most  admired  of  all  his  pictures  was  the 
'Venus  Anadyomene**  (7  avadvofievij  'A^podtn?), 
or  Venus  riaog  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess 
Yia  wringing  her  hair,  and  the  fSsJling  drops  of 
Tster  formed  a  transparent  silver  veil  around 
her  fonn.  He  commenced  another  picture  of 
Venus,  vriiich  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Veoiu  Anadyomenc,  but  which  he  left  unfinished 
it  his  death. 

ArzLLicoiT  {*A7r€XXtK<2v\  of  Teos,  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books. 
His  Taluable  library  at  Athens,  containing  the 
autographs  of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Sulla  (B.C.  88) :  Apellioon  had  died 
jort  before. 

ApEJisDirB  MoNS  {6  'Airewtvof  and  rd  *Airtv- 
vipw  hpo^y  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  *a 
height'*),  the  Apennines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
wh^h  runs  throughout  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
and  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a 
eoDtiDQation  of  the  Maritime  Alps  {vid.  Alpes), 
beans  near  Genua,  and  ends  at  the  Sicilian  Sea, 
and  throughout  its  whole  course  sends  off  nu- 
merous branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to 
its  greatest  height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabincs, 
who^  one  of  its  points  (now  Monte  Como)  is 
9521  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  further  south,  at 
the  boundaries  of  Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lu- 
caoia,  it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one 
of  which  rune  east  through  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
&nd  terminates  at  the  Salentine  promontory, 
ukI  the  other  west,  through  BrutUum,  termina- 
*JQg  apparently  at  Rhegium  and  the  Straits  of 
Mesana,  but  in  reality  continued  -throughout 
Sdly.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is 
e^Roposed  of  limestone,  abounding  in  numerous 
eaveniB  and  recesses,  which,  in  ancieut  as  well 
»  modem  times,  were  tlie  resort  5f  numerous 
^>bber8:  the  highest  points  of  the  mountains 
tfa  <H>Ti«-ed  with  snow,  even  during  most  of  the 


summer  (niv<di  vertiee  te  attoliiiu  Apenmr, m9, 
Virg.,  -4^,  xii.,  708). 

Apse,  M.,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaaa- 
tor,  tribune,  and  praetor,  successively.  He  is  om 
of  the  speakers  m  the  Dialogue  JJe  OratoribiUMt 
attributed  to  Tacitus. 

Apkb,  Aaafus,  prietorian  prefect,  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  Emperor  Numenan,  whom  he  waa 
said  to  have  murdered :  he  was  himself  put  to 
death  by  Diocletian  on  his  accession  in  A.D.  284. 

APERAnriA,  a  town  and  district  of  iEtolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  Aperantil 

[Apeii5pia  {*Aweponia :  now  bhoko  or  BeUo 
Poulo\  a  small  isUind  in  the  Argolic  Gul^  near 
Hydrea.] 

AfSsas  CA-nioiiQ:  now  Fukaf\  a  moimtain 
on  the  borders  of  Phliasia  and  Arffolis,  with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was  hence  called 
AMantittSf  and  to  whom  Perseus  here  first  sao- 
rinced 

AphIoa  (tA  'A^flMco  :  now  Afkai\  a  town  of 
Code-Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus 
celebrated  for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  Aphacitis  ('A^oKtrif ). 

Afhareus  ('A^apevf),  son  of  the  Messeniau 
king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  and  founder  of 
the  town  of  Arene  in  Messeuia,  which  he  called 
after  his  wife.  His  two  sons,  Idas  and  Lynceus, 
the  AphareHda  {ApharHa  proles^  Ov.,  Met^  viii^ 
804),  are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dios- 
curi, which  is  described  by  Kndar.  {Nem^  x, 
111.)— [2.  Son  of  Caletor,  slain  by  ^neas  before 
Troy. — 3.  A  centaur,  whose  arm  was  crushed 
by  Theseus  with  the  trunk  of  an  oak  at  the  nup* 
tials  of  PirithoiSs.]— 4w  An  Athenian  orator  and 
tragic  poet,  flourished  B.C.  369-342.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother  married  the  ora- 
tor Isocrates,  who  adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son. 
He  wrote  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies, 
and  gained  four  prizes. 

APHiTiB  CA^h-cu  and  'A^cra^  •  'A^cratof : 
[now  Fetiof\),  a  sea-port  and  promontory  of 
Thessaly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Malia 
cus,  from  which  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
sailed. 

Aph!oas  ('A^eaJaf),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  father  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. He  had  a  son,  Aleus. — [2.  Son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  for  whom  Ulysses,  on  his  return  to  Itha- 
ca, passed  himself  off  to  EumaBus. — 8.  A  een 
taur,  slain  by  Theseus  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri 
thous.] 

APHroNA  {'A^iSva  and  'Atpidvai :  *A(fndvalo^)f 
an  Attic  demus  not  hr  from  Decelea,  originally 
belonged  to  the  tribe  iEantis,  afterward  to  Leon 
tis,  and  last  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  twelve  towns  and  districts  mto 
which  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  divided  Attica, 
in  it  Theseus  concealed  Helen,  but  hei  ciruthers. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  took  the  place  and  rescued 
their  sister. 

[Aphidnus,  one  of  the  companions  of  JEneaa, 
slam  by  Tumus.] 

Aphb5dis!as  QAt^poStatuc :  'A<f>po^tei£V^ :  Aph 
rodisiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  famouf 
for  the  worsliip  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  1.  A 
CAHiiE  (now  Oheira,  ruins),  on  the  site  of  ai 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  named  Niude :  undei 
the  Romans  a  free  city  and  asylum,  and  a  flour 
ishing  school  of  art  —2.  Venebis  Oppidum  (non  > 
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Porto  Cai*i/iBre),  a  town,  harbor,  and  island  on 
the  coast  of  Oilic'a,  opposite  to  Cyprus. — 8.  A 
town,  harbor,  and  island  on  the  ooafit  of  Cyrena- 
*ca,  ill  Noi-li:  Afnca.— 4.  Vid.  Gades. — [6.  (Now 
Kaischjy  ai:  island  in  tiie  Persian  Qulf,  on  the 
eovt  of  Cai'inania,  earlier  called  Catffia.] 

[ApHBODisiUM  {^k^po6iaiov)y  a  town  on  the 
Qorthem  «joafit  of  Cyprus. — 2.  A  village  of  Arca- 
dia, east  of  Megalopolis. — 3.  One  of  the  three 

,  minor  harbors  into  which  the  PirsBus  was  sub- 
diyided. — i.  A.  PaoMONToaiuM,  a  promontory  at 

^  Jie  eastern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus).] 

ApheodIte  ('A^po(Krj7),  one  of  the  great  di- 
vinities of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.  In  the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Dione,  and,  in 
later  traditions,  as  a  daughter  of  Saturn  (Cronos) 
and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  Hemera ;  but 
the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that  she  was 
sprung  from  the  foam  (a^pof)  of  the  sea,  whence 
they  derive  her  name.  She  is  conmionly  rep- 
resented as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (HephaMtus) ; 
but  she  proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and 
was  in  love  with  Mars  (Ares),  the  god  of  war, 
to  whom  she  bore  Phobos,  Deuuos,  Harmonia, 
and,  according  to  later  traditions,  Eros  and  An- 
teros  also.    She  also  loved  the  gods  Bacchus 

! Dionysus),  Mercury  (Hermes),  and  Neptune 
Poseidon),  and  the  mortals  Anchises,  Adonis, 
and  BuTESw  She  surpassed  all  the  other  god- 
desses in  beauty,  and  hence  received  the  prize 
of  beauty  from  Pans.  She  likewise  had  the 
powtir  of  granting  beauty  and  invbcible  charms 
to  others,  and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle 
iomediately  became  an  object  of  love  and  de- 
ure.  In  the  vegetable  Imigdom  tlie  myrtle, 
rose,  apple,  poppy,  Ac,  were  sacred  to  her. 
The  animals  sacred  to  her,  which  are  often 
mentioned  a«  drawing  her  chariot  or  serving 
as  her  messengers,  are  the  sparrow,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird  called  iynx. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spiing-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The  principal 
places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the  isl- 
ands of  Cyprus  and  Cytliera.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals 
were  sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festi- 
vals, vid.  Diet,  of  AtUiq,^  art  Adonia,  Anaqogia, 
Aphrodisia,  Catagoqia.  Her  worship  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Phoenicians  into  tho  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cyth- 
era,  and  others,  whence  it  spread  all  over 
Greece.  She  appears  to  have  been  originally 
identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Ashtoreth,  and  her  connection  with  Adonis  clear- 
ly points  to  Syria.  Respecting  the  Roman  god- 
dess Venus,  vuL  Venus. 

ArHRonlT5p5Li8  ( /L^podirijc  iroAtf),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt  1.  In  Lower  £^pt : 
(1.)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta, 
between  Arthribis  and  LeontopoHs;  (2.)  (Now 
Ghybin-elKoum\  in  the  Nomos  Prosopites,  in 
the  Delta,  on  a  navi^ble  branch  of  tne  Nile, 
l)etween  Naucratis  and  Sais ;  probably  the  same 
as  Atarbechis,  which  is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the 
•ame  meaning  as  the  Greek  Aphroditopolis. — 
2.  In  Middle  Eg^pt  or  Heptonomis  (now  AtA/h), 
a  considerable  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
'Jie  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites. — 
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3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thchals :  (i.)  V.iu« 
ris  Oppidum  (now  TaeJUa)^  a  little  Tvaj  from  tbh 
west  uieuik  of  the  Nile;  the  chief  city  of  the  N> 
moB  Aphroditopolites ;  (2.)  In  the  JNomos  I{er> 
monthites  (now  J)eiry  northwest  of  £sDeh),  on  Hm 
west  bank  of  the  Nile. 

AphthomIus  Ck^6vio^\  of  Autiocli,  a  Gn.'ck 
rhetorician.  Uvea  about  AJD.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled 
ProgymnoMmata  {irpoyvftvaofuira).  It  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  Progymnatmaia  of 
Hermogenes,  and  became  so  popiuar  that  it  was 
used  as  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch 
of  education  for  several  centuries.  On  the  re- 
vival of  letters  it  recovered  its  ancient  popu- 
larity, and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  used'  every  where,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  as  the  text  book  for  rhet- 
oric. The  number  of  editions  and  translaUooa 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is 
greater  than  that  of  anv  other  ancient  writer, 
llie  best  edition  is  in  Walz's  Hhetores  Grcsei, 
voL  L  Aphthouius  also  wrote  some  .^sopio 
fables,  which  are  extant 

Aphytis  ('A^rtf :  now  AOiyto)^  a  town  in 
the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  ccIa* 
brated  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ainmoa 

ApIa  ('A7rm,  sc  7$),  the  Apian  land,  an  an- 
cient name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Apis,  a  niy&ca] 
king  of  Argos. 

Apicata,  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced  by 
him,  AJ).  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
children,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  th« 
execution  of  Sejanus,  81. 

Apicfus,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
— 1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,,  and  if 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Ru 
tilius  Rufus,  B.C.  92. — 2.  The  second  and  most 
renowned,  M.  Gabiut  Aptdus,  flourished  under 
Tiberius.    [It  is  stated  by  Seneca  that»  after 
haviug  spent  upon    his    culinary   dainties   one 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces  (sestertimn  milliea), 
upward  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  he  became 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  was  thus  forced, 
for  the  first  time,  to  look  into  his  accounts.    He 
found  that  he  would  have  only  ten  millions  of 
sesteroes  (tetUrtiutn  centies),  a  sum  somewhat 
over  three  lutndred  tfunuand  dollars^  left  after 
paving  his  debts;]    upon  which,  despairing  of 
beii:^  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a  pittance,  he  forthwith  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  poisoa    But  he  was  not  foi^tten.     Sun- 
dry cakes  (Apicia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed 
a  work  upon  his  luxurious  labors,  and  his  name 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. — 3.  A  contem 
porary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  emperor,  when 
he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by 
a  skillful  process  of  his  owa    The  treatise  we 
now  possess,  bearing  the  title  Cjclii  Apicii  de 
Optonii*  €t  CotuUmenHs,  sive  de  Be  CtUinaria 
Libri  decern,  is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confection- 
er's Manual,  containing  a  multitude  of  receipts 
for  cookery.    It  was  probably  compiled  at  a  late 
period  b^  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apicius,  m  order  to  insure  the  cii'culation  of  hii 
book. — Editions:    By  Abneloveen,  Amstelod, 
1709 ;  and  by  Bernhold,  Ansbach.,  1800. 

ApidAnus  (*Afft<5avof,  lon.-^Ttdavod,  a  river 
igitized  by  VjOOQIC: 


APiOLiE 


A1\>LL1 


ji  TbtBoaljt  Yhidi  reoeiyes  the  Empeius  near 
Flnrealus,  aiid  empties  into  the  Peneiu. 

AnbutL,  a  town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
quinios  Proeas. 

Apiok  {*Axiuv)j  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oaaa  Magna  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alcz- 
andrea,  and  taught  rhetono  at  Rome  b  the 
reigns  of  l^berius  and  CUudius.  In  the  reign 
of  Caligula  he  left  Rome,  and  in  AD.  88  he  was 
jeot  by  the  iobabitante  of  Alexandrea  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  to  Caligula  to  bring  forward 
oomplaints  against  the  Jews  residing  in  their 
city.  ApioD  was  the  author  of  many  works,  all 
of  which  are  now  lost  [with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments!  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  upon  the  JEomeric  poems.  He  is  said  not 
doly  to  haTe  made  the  best  recension  of  the  text 
of  the  poema,  but  to  have  written  explanations 
of  phrases  and  words  in  the  form  of  a  diction- 
asy  (^ietc  'Ofoipuidii  He  also  wrote  a  work 
on  ^gypt  in  fiye  booKS,  and  a  work  against  the 
Jews,  to  which  Josephus  replied  in  his  treatise 
AffoinMt  Amon, 

Ariox,  'WoLEMiEus.  Vld,  PTOLEM.«ua,  Ari- 
ox. 

Arts  (*AirxcX  1-  Son  of  Phoroneus  and  La- 
odioe,  kiu^  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus 
was  ealled  Apia  :  he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was 
killed  bj  llielxion  and  Telcbis.>-2.  llie  Bull  of 
Memphis,  worshipped  with  the  greatest  rever- 
enee  as  a  god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyp- 
tians belieyed  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a 
young  cow,  fructified  by  a  ray  from  heayea 
11  ere  were  certain  ei^us  oy  which  he  was  rec- 
Qgniased  to  be  the  gi^d.  It  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  quite  black,  haye  a  white  square 
mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a  figure  simi- 
br  to  that  of  an  eagle,  haye  two  kinds  of  hair  in 
his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an 
insect  ealled  eatUhartis,  When  all  these  bigns 
were  disooyered,  the  animal  was  consecrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  was  conyeyed  to  Mem- 
phis, where  he  bad  a  splendid  residence,  con- 
taining extensiye  walks  and  courts  for  his 
amusement  His  birth-day,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed eyery  year,  was  his  most  solemn  festiyal :  it 
was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  Egypt  The  god 
was  allowed  to  liye  only  a  certain  number  of 
yeara,  probablj  twenty-fiye.  If  he  had  not  died 
before  the  e^^uration  of  that  period,  he  was  killed 
and  boried  m  a  sacred  well,  the  place  of  which 
was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated.  But  if 
be  died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly 
ind  solemnly ;  and  as  his  birth  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  and  festirities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The 
worship  of  Apis  was  originally  nothing  but  the 
ample  worship  of  the  bml ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  bull,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol,  and  Apia  is  hence  identified  with 
Osiris  or  the  Sun. 

Afib  (JAiri^:  now  Kagner  Schamaf)  a  city 
of  Egypt  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  border  of  the  country  toward  Libya,  about 
one  hundred  stadia  west  of  Parrotonium ;  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apis. 

[AnaZoN  ('A7r«Tawv),  son  of  Phausiua,  slain 
by  Eurypylus  before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  Hippasus, 
a  leader  of  the  Pooniane,  slain  by  Lycomedes 
More  Troy.] 

ApoBATBjir  ('A;rc^o£^/ioi]^  %  place  io  Ai>^>1is, 


on  the  sea,  tot  iar  from  Thyrea,  where  I>at.aui 
is  said  to  haye  landed 

[AroBATnaA  CA.ir66adpa .  now  Boja),  a  place 
near  Sestos,  where  Xerxed's  bridge  of  boats 
ended.] 

ApoDon  and  ApoDEOTiS  {'iLvoduroi  and  'Air» 
SoToty,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  ^tclfa,  be- 
tweeu  the  Eyenus  and  Hylsethus. 

Apoi.unaris,  SioONica     Vid  Sidoniuh. 

[ApoLLiNARia,  SuLPicius.     Vid.  SuLTiomaj 

AfollInis  PaoMONTOaiux  {'AnoXT^uvvc  axpov '. 
now  Cape  Ziheeh  or  Cape  Farina)^  a  promontory 
of  Zeugitana  in  Northern  Africa,  fonmug  th« 
western  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

[ApoLLnf  drdus  ('AxoXAiJVOf  •ko'Kl^).  1.  Magma 
TTo^tQ  fityukri  'AjroAAtJvof  :  now  Edf(m\  the  cap- 
ital of  the  nome  named  after  it,  ApoUoniatos,  u\ 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  w^st  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
people  of  this  city  were  hatei's  and  destroyers  oi 
the  crocodile. — 2.  PAayA  ('ATr^AXwvof  jj  fiiKpd : 
now  Ku»9\  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  m  the  Noinoe  Coptites,  between 
Coptos  and  Thebes.] 

Ajpollo  ('AttoAAuv),  one  of  the  great  diyini 
ties  of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Latona  (Leto),  and  twin-brother  of  Diana  (Ar 
temis),  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Deloe,  whither 
Latona  (LetoJ  had  fled  from  the  jealous  Juno 
(HeraX  Via,  Lxra  After  nine  days'  labor, 
the  god  was  bom  under  a  palm  or  oliye  tree  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  was  fed  by 
Themis  with  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  pow- 
ers ascribed  to  Apollo  are  apparently  of  different 
kinds,  but  all  are  connectcMi  with  one  another, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  only  ramifications  of  one 
and  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow* 
ing  classificatioa  He  is:  1.  The  god  taho  nam 
iJuty  whence  some  of  the  ancients  der  /eu  hii 
name  from  anoXTjofiL^  deetroy.  (^EscIl,  Agam. 
1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of  Vuloai: 
(Hephaestus) ;  whence  his  epithets,  ^xaroc,  i\a- 
epyo^y  iKaT7f66Xo^j  k/.vt6to^oc  and  apyvpoToi,  f, 
arcitenenty  Ac.  All  sudden  deaths  were  be* 
lieyed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo ; 
and  with  them  he  sent  the  plague  iuto  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks.— 2.  Tlie  god  who  affords  help  and 
toarde  off  evil.  As  he  had  the  power  of  punish 
ing  men,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliyer  Lien,  if 
duly  propitiated ;  hence  his  epithets,  aKtaiod 
uKioTupf  oke^ucaKOQ^  auTijp,  airorponaio^t  hri- 
Kovpioct  laTpofiavTLg,  opifefy  salutifer,  <kc  From 
his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  is  the 
father  of  ^Esculapius,  the  god  of  the  nealing  vrt, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with 
PiB^n,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer 
Vid  PjtEON. — 8.  The  god  of  prophecy,  Apollo 
exercised  this  power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and 
especially  in  tnat  of  Delphi  Vid  Diet,  of  Ant^ 
art  Obaculum.  He  had  also  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to 
gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  pro 
phcts  are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him. 
— i.  The  aod  of  aong  and musie.  We  find  him 
in  the  Hiad  (l,  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  with  his  phomiinx;  and  the  Homerie 
bards  deriyed  their  art  of  song  either  from 
Apollo  or  the  Muses.  Later  traditions  ascriber] 
to  Apollo  syen  the  inyention  of  the  flute  anj 
I  lyre,  while  it  is  more  commonly  related  that  bf 
I  receiyed  the  lyre  (rom  Mercury  (Hcrm«d).    lie 
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•pecthig  hie  musical  eoDlwts,  vid.  Makstas, 
fazDAB. — 6.  The  god  who  proteeU  the  Jloeks  and 
tattle  {vofitoc  ^eoc,  from  vofio^  or  ^Ofi^,  a  meadow 
»r  pasture  laud).  There  are  in  Homer  only  a 
ew  allusioos  to  tliis  feature  in  the  character  of 
ApoUo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a  Tery 
OTominent  form,  and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tend- 
ing the  flocks  of  Admetus  at  Phene  in  Thessaly, 
the  idea  reaches  its  height — 6.  7^  god  v>ho  de- 
lights in  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  ettab- 
liskmeni  of  civil  eontiitutiona.  Hence  a  town  or 
a  oolonjr  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  with- 
out consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in 
every  case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual 
leader. — 1.  The  god  of  the  Sun,  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  witli  tue  Sun, 
though  almost  universal  among  later  writers, 
was  the  result  of  later  speculations  and  of  for- 
eign, chiefly  Egyptian,  influence.  Apollo  had 
more  influence  upon  the  Greeks  than  any  other 
god  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  become  what  they  were  with- 
out the  worship  of  Apollo :  in  him  the  brightest 
side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected.  Respect- 
ing his  festivals,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art  Apol- 
LONiA.  Thabgelfa,  and  others.  In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with  tliis  divinity  through  the  Greeks, 
and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas  about 
him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tlie  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  even 
l>efore  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  worship  at  Rome 
'.B  in  B.C.  480,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicatea  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius. 
A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in  850.  Dur- 
ing the  secoucl  Punic  war,  in  212,  the  ludi  Apol- 
linare*  were  instituted  in  his  honor.  Vid  Vict, 
of  Ant,  art  Ludi  ApoLUNABKa.  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  part  m 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  tilt  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicat- 
ed to  him  a  portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embel- 
lished Wa  temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new 
one  at  Rome  on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted 
(juinquennial  games  at  Actium.  The  most  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  among  the  extant  repre- 
sentations of  Apollo  arc  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
at  Rome,  which  was  discovered  in  1508  at  Ret- 
tuno,  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  In  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  witli 
oommanding  but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intel- 
lect and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner. 

ApOLL^caXTES  (*A;roAXo/cparj7f),  elder  son  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse, 
but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them 
to  Dion,  about  B.C.  854. 

AroLLdnoRus  ('A7roA?.ocTwpof).  1.  Of  Avphip- 
OLi?  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great  was  intrusted  in  B.O.  881,  together  with 
Menes,  with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and 
( f  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia, — 2.  Tyrant 
of  CAasANDREA  (formerly  Potidasa),  in  the  pcn- 
ioaula  ot  Pallene,  obtained  the  supreme  power 


in  B.O.  879,  ind  exercised  it  with  th«  uoiMift 
cruelty.  He  was  conquered  and  put  to  deatl 
by  AntigonuB  Gonatas. — 8.  Of  Oabtstus,  a 
eomic  poet,  probably  lived  B.C.  800-260,  ari 
was  one  of  the  most  distmspiished  of  the  poets 
of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It  was  from  him  tha< 
Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio.—- 4.  01 
Gela  in  Sicily,  a  comic  poet  and  a  cf^ntompo 
rary  of  Menander,  lived  B.C.  840-290.  Ho  i$ 
frequently  confounded  with  ApoUcdorus  of  Ca 

Zstus. — ^6.   A  Grammarian  of  Athens,  son  or 
idepudes,  and  pupil  of  Aristarcbus  and  Pans 
tins,  nourished    about  KC.  140.     He    wrote  a 
great  nnmber  cf  worl%  all  of  which  have  per 
ished  with   the    exception  of  his    Bibliotheca 
This  work  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind 
It  contains  a  well-arranged  account  of  the  my- 
thology and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  :    it  begins 
with  uie  origin  of  the  gods,  and  goes  down  to 
the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work   suddenly 
breaks  off. — Editions:    By  ^yne,    Gottii^en, 
1808,  2d  ed;   by  Clavier,  Paris,  1806,  with   a 
French  translation ;  and  by  Westcrmann  in  the 
Mvthogravhi,  Brunswick,  1848.     Of   the  many 
other  works  of  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  com- 
prising the  history  of  one  thousand  and   forty 
years,  ftxjm  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  B.C.  148. — 6.  Of  Psrgamus,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia  in 
his  advanced  age,  and  had  as  a  pupil  the  youpg 
Octavius,  afterwiud  the  Emperor  Augustus. — 7. 
A  painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  B.C.  408, 
with  whom  commenced  a  new  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art    Ho  made  a  great  advance  in 
coloring,  and  invented   chiaroscuro. — 8.  An  ar- 
chitect of   Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan   onr' 
Hadrian,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  put  to 
death. — [9.   Of  Phalerum,  one  of  the  intimat* 
friends  of  Socrates,  and  who  was  present  at  hit 
death. — 10.  Of  Lkmnos,  a  writer  on  agriculture 
previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle.] 

ApollonIa  {^kTroXTMvla :  'knoXKuvidrric)'  1- 
(Now  PoUina  or  Pollona),  an  impoilant  town  in 
Blyria  or  New  Epirus,  not  far  fix)m  the  mouth 
of  the  Aous,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  li 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrae- 
ans,  and  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  place  of 
commerce  and  learning:  many  distinguished 
Romans,  among  others  the  young  Octavius.  af- 
terward the  Emperor  Augustus,  pursued  their 
studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from  Italy  to 
Greece  and  the  East  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrhachium ;  and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East  commenced  at 
ApoUonia,  or,  according  to  others,  at  DyrrJia- 
duum.  Vid  Egkatia  Via,— 2.  (Now  Polina\ 
a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  be- 
tween Thessolonica  and  Amphipolis,  and  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Bolbe.— 8.  (Now  Bizeholi),  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  two 
harbors,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  afterward  called 
Soiopolis,  whence  its  modem  name:  it  had  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucul- 
lus  carried  away  a  colossus  of  this  god,  and 
erected  it  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.— 4.  A  castle 
or  fortified  town  of  the  Locri  Ozol»,  near  Nau- 
pactus.— 6.  A  town  in  Sicilv,  on  the  northern 
coast,  of  uncertain  site. — 6.  (How  Ahfdlu)iiUe\% 
town   in  Bithynla.  on   th«  Lake  Apolloniati* 
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4roog^  which  the  Rirei  Rhyndacoit  flovra. — 1, 
A.  tovit  OD  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  be- 
iTreea  Pemmua  and  Sardia. — 8.  A  town  in 
EUeftina,  between  Caasarea  and  Joppa. — 9.  A 
tovn  in  Awyna,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis, 
thiough  wiueh  the  Delaa  or  Durus  (now  DUUd) 
liowBw— (10.  Now  Marza  /SfMa),  a  town  in  Cy- 
reaaica,  and  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  five 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the 
birtb-plaee  of  Eratoethenea. 

|[Aroixo3mTis.     Vid,  Asstkia,  1.] 

I  ApoLLosiiua  {*Xiro?Jjuividac)t  a  Greek  poet, 
cmder  whoee  name  there  are  thirty-one  pieces 
extant  in  the  Greek  Antholoey.  He  flourished 
ODder  Aqgustus  and  Tiberiu8.j 

[AFOLLdMiDES  (*A7roXkcivioiiCf  1^1**  'XiroXXuv- 
i&K^  1.  Commander  of  the  cavalry  in  Olyn- 
thn8»  who  opposed  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  pre- 
Teoted  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  him.  Philip, 
boweTer,  by  his  agents  in  Olynthus^  procured 
his  honishmenL — 2.  A  Bcsotian  officer  in  the 
annj  of  Oytub  tlie  Younger,  who  was,  after  the 
death  of  Gyros,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  de- 
v^raded  to  a  memal  oondilaon. — 3.  Of  Chiob, 
who  betrayed  Chios  to  the  Persian  general 
Memnoa  during  Alexander's  eastern  expedi- 
Cioo:  he  was  afterward  taken  and  put  in  con- 
finement— i.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  fiiend  of  the 
yoiaiger  Cato,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the 
alloirableoess  of  suicide  before  commitUng  that 
aet  at  Utica. — 5.  A  Greek  physician  and  sur- 
geon, bom  at  Cos,  obtained  reputation  and  hon- 
Of  at  the  Persian  court  under  Artaxerxes  Lod- 
gimftniiB,  He  beeame  engaged  in  a  disreputa- 
ble attenpt^  and  was  put  to  death  by  torture.] 

ApoLi.dKis  ('Avo2Mjvig)t  a  city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tveoi  Peigamus  and  Sardis,  named  after  Apol- 
knis,  the  mother  of  King  Eumenes.  It  was 
eoe  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Asia  which  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berias (AJ).  17X 

ApoixOsdns  {'Avo?,X6vtoc).  1.  Of  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  a  rhetoriciao,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes 
about  KG.  100.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
teadier  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  de- 
spise philosophy.  He  was  somamed  6  MaXoxof. 
aod  must  be  distinguished  from  the  following. 
— 2.  Of  AukAANOA,  sumamed  Molo,  likewise  a 
ihetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also 
dlrtingmshed  bunsclf  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  In  B.O.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dicta- 
tor, Apc^onios  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador 
of  the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  I 
heard  him ;  Cic3ro  also  received  instruction 
from  ApoUonius  at  Rhodes  a  few  years  later. — 
%.  Son  of  Abchibuld8»  a  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andrea,  in  the  first  eentury  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  a  pupil  of  Didypatus*  He  wrote  an  Homeric 
Lexiooa,  which  is  stiU  extant,  and,  though  much 
Dterpolated,  is  a  work  of  great  value. — JSdi- 
Hom:  By  Villoison,  Paris,  1773  ;  by  H  Tollius, 
Li«d.  Bat,  1788 :  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 
«-JL  Smvamed  Dtsoolus,  **  the  ill-tempered," 
i  grammarian  at  Alexandrea,  in  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (AJ>.  117-161), 
Uitfht  at  Rome  as  well  as  Alexandrea.  He 
tad  Us  son  Hkrodiamub  are  called  by  Priscian 
tibe  greatest  of  all  grammarians.  Apollonius 
VBS  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  any 
like  a  system.  Of  his  numerous  works 
four  ar<»  extart     1.    Ueol  awTtlBeuQ  rov 


I  Ao/ot   fieffWf,  "De  Coostructione  OratKNiis,"  3( 
"  De    Ordinal ione    sive    Constructione     Dictx>' 
num,"  in  foui*  books  ;  edited  by   Fr.  Sylburg- 
'  Frankf.,  1590,  and  by   L  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817 
2.    Ilep^  difTcjvvfilact  "  De  ProDumine  ;"  edited 
by  L  Bekker,  Berlin,  1814.    3.  liepl  awCeafUJV, 
"  De  Conjunctionibus,"  and,  4.  Uepl  knifi(nifjulTuv, 
|*De  Adverbiis,"  printed  in  Bekker's  AtieedoL, 
il,  p.  477,  <bc.    Among  the  works  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one,  T^tpl  Kareypeva- 
fiwijc  loTopiac,  on  fictitious  or  forged  histories ; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  extant  work  'laropiai  ^avfiaaiai, 
which  purports  to  be  written  by  an  Apollonius 
(publisned   by    Westermanu,    j^aradoxographi^ 
Brunswick,  1839);  but  it  is  now  admitted  that 
the  latter  work  was  written  by  an    Apollonius 
who  is  otherwise  unknown. — 5.  Pergjeus,  from 
Per^a  in  Pamphylia,  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians of    antiquity,  commonly   called    the 
**  Great  Geometer,'^  was  educated  at  Alexan- 
drea under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and  flour 
ished  about  B.C.  260-220.     His  most  important 
work  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  iu  eight 
books,  of  which  the  first  four,  ^ith  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Ureek ;  and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.    We  have  also  in- 
troductory lemmata  to  all  the  eight  by  Pappus 
Edited  by  Halley,  "  ApolL  Perg.  Conic,  lib.  viii," 
<&&,  Oxon.,   1710,  loL      The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc 
tory  lemmata  of  Pappus. — 6.  Ruhdius,  a  pool 
and  grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  Uleus  and 
Rhode,  was  born  at  Alexandrea,  or,  accordint 
to  one  statement,  at  Naucratis,  and  flourisheo 
in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy 
Epiphane8(B.C.  222-181).    In  bis  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus ;  but  they  afterward 
becaire  bitter  enemies.    Their  tastes  were  en 
tirely  different ;  for  Apollonius  admired  and  imi 
tated  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  epic  poets 
and  disliked  and  despised  the  artificial  and  team 
ed  poetry  of  Callimachus.      When  Apollonius 
reaa  at  Alexandrea  his  poem  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition  (ArgomnUica),  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience ;  he  attributed 
its  fadure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callimachus,  and 
revenged  himself  by  writing  a  bitter  epigram 
on  Callimachus  which  is  still  extant.     {Anth 
Grcee^  xi,  275.^      Callimachus,  in  return,  attack- 
ed Apollonius  10  his  /6t«,  which  was  imitated  by 
Ovid  m  a  poem  of  the  same  name.    Apollonius 
now  left  Alexandrea  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where 
he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that 
the  Romans  honored  him  with  their  franchise . 
hence  he  was  called  the  *'  Rhodioa"    He  afl:er< 
ward  retnmed  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  read  a 
revised  edition  of  his  Argonatiiica  with  great 
applause.    He  succeeded   Eratosthenes  as  chici 
liorarian  at  Alexandrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
EpiphaneS)  about  B.C.  194,  and  appears  to  have 
hela  this  office  till  his  death.    The  ArgontnU- 
ica,  which  consists  of  foiu*  books,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant, gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tiou  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts :  it  is  a 
dose  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labor,  and 
thus  forms,  notwithstcmdiug    its  many  lesem- 
blances,  a  contrast  with   the  natural  and  easy 
flow  of  the   Homeric  poems,    A'nong  the  B<^ 
mans  the   <7ork  was  much  rea<1/a^('    '"  m*^ 
Digitized  by » 
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bus  Varro  AUcinus  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  tr^nslatioD  of  it  The  Arsfonautica  of 
ValcHna  Flaccua  is  only  a  free  imitation  of 
it — Editions:  By  Brunck,  Argentorat,  1780; 
by  G.  Scbffifer,  Lips.,  1810-18;  by  WeUauer, 
Lips.,  1828.  Apollonius  wrote  several  other 
works  which  are  now  lost — 1,  Ttanensis  or 
TTANiKDs,  f.  e^  of  Ty&na  in  Cappadocia,  a  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  was  bom  about  four 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  At  a  period 
when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius  obtain- 
ed g^eat  influence  by  pretending  to  them ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  nis  Life  by  Philostratus 
gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation, 
however  inconsistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd  in 
its  marvels.  Apollonius,  according  to  Philos- 
tratue,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first 
under  Euthydemus  of  Tarsus;  but,  being  dis- 
^sted  at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  re- 
tired to  the  neighboring  town  of  JEgss,  where 
he  studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic, 
Skeptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  ended  W  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pyth- 
agorean. He  devoted  himself  to  the  strictest 
asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled  through- 


the  life  of  ApoUonius  was  not  vrrittcu  wfi 
controversial  aim,  as  the  resemblADces,  althc 
real,  only  mdicate  that  a  few  thio^  were 
rowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of  a.  Byetem 
paralleL  Vid.  Pbilosteati;&  —  8.  Of  Ttbj 
btoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  wrote  a  historj-  of  the  S| 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  Zeoo. — ^9.  Apoi 
NiuB  and  Taubiscus  of  Tralles,  were  two  hm 
ers,  and  the  sculptors  of  the  group  which  h  e^ 
monly  known  as  the  Famese  bull,  reproeentj 
the  punishment  of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Aiup 
oa  Vid.  DiBOE.  It  was  taken  from  Hhodes 
Rome  by  Asiuius  Pollio,  and  afterward  plaoed 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it  was  dug  upi 
the  sixteenth  centiuy,  and  depodted  in  the  Ft 
nese  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  ApoU<iDii 
and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the  first  c^ 
tury  of  the  Chnstian  era. 

ApollSphInxs  ('AiroAAo^vj7f),  a  poet  of  tj 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a  few  frei 
ments  are  extant,  lived  about  B.C.  400.  [1% 
fragments  are  collected  in  Meineke's  J^offyn.  C<m 
GrcBC.,  vol  I,  p.  482-484,  edit  minor.] 

Ap5nu8  or  Ap5ni  Foxs  (now  Ahano),  winl 
medicinal  springs  near  Pataviam,  hence  callH 
AauiB  Patavime,  were  much  fi^equented  by  tin 


out  the   East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon,   and 
India.    On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first '  sick, 
hear  of  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  |     Appia  or  ApLi  ('A?r;rta, 'Attwi),  a  cityof  Phry< 
founded,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of  '  gia  Pacatiana. 

some  divine  knowledge  derived  from  the  East  |  AppIa  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hozzuu] 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  roads  (regina  viarum,  Stat,  Silv^  iL,  2,  12,),  wu 
came  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  anived  just '  commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Ciecus  when 
after  an  edict  against  magicians  had  been  issued  censor,  B.C.  819,  and  was  the  great  line  of  ci^ 
by  Nero.  He  accordingly  remained  only  a  short  munication  between  Rome  and  Southern  Italy 
time  at  Rome,  and  next  went  to  Spain  and  Af- '  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena^  and,  pae.<iu^ 
rica;  at  Alexandrea  he  was' of  assistance  to  through  Arieia^  Tres  Tabemay  Appii  J'orvn 
Yespasian,  who  was  preparing  to  seize  the  em-  I  ThrraeinOy  JP\indi,  Formiaf  Mintnmay  Stnufw 
pire.  The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to  and  Canlinumt  terminated  at  Capwiy  but  wa* 
iEthiopla,  whence  be  returned  to  settle  in  the  eventually  extended  through  Calaiia  and  Can' 
Ionian  cities.     On  the  accession  of  Domitian,   diurn  to  Ben^evenhmif  and  finally  thence  tbn>ui;b 


Apollonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insur- 
rection against  the  tyrant:  he  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  appeared  at  Rome  before 


Venusia,  TaretUumy  and  fTWo,  to  Brundinvm. 

AppiAnub  ('Ainrtavoc),  the  Roman  hi^t^H.'Ui, 
was  bom  at  Alexaiuirea,  and  lived  at  R^m« 


the  emperor ;  but^  as  his  destruction  seemed  during  the  reigns  of  I'rajan,  Hadrian,  and  Ad- 
impending,  he  escaped  by  the  exertion  of  his  i  toninus  Pius.  He  wrote  a  Roman  bislc)^ 
supernatural  powers.  The  last  years  of  his  life  i  ('P«;*aiica  or  Po/mIk^  Unopia)  in  twenty-four 
were  spent  at  Ephesus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  books,  arranged,  not  svn^^hronistically,  but  cth- 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at !  nographically,  that  is,  ne  did  not  relate  the  bi« 
the  instant  it  took  place.  Many  of  the  won- !  tory  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole  io  chn»- 
ders  which  Fliilostititus  relates  in  connection  !  nological  order,  but  he  gave  a  separate  account 
with  Apollonius  are  a  clumsy  imitation  of  tl»e  |  of  the  sSaxn  of  each  country,  till  it  was  fiuaU/ 
Christian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  Tbe  sub- 
birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother  by  I^teus,  liects  of  the  different  books  were:  1.  The  king- 
and  the  mcamation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  cho-  f  Iv  period.  2.  Italy.  8.  The  Samnitesw  4.  Tbe 
nis  of  swans  which  sans  for  joy  on  the  occa-  { Uauls  or  Celts.  6.  Sicily  and  the  other  islaiuk 
bion,  the  casUng  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  6.  Spain.  1.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Car 
and  healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  I  thage,  and  Numidia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  GrMce 
ind  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  |  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria 
in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  ,  and  Parthia.  12.  The  war  with  Mithrsdatof 
which  called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  '"  "*  "^' 
added  his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to 
reform  the  world,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  Gospel  history,  [from 
which  they  have  evidently  been  borrowed.] 
We  know,  too,  that  Apollonius  was  one  among 
many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics  to  our  Sa- 
viour, an  attempt  renewed  by  the  En^^lish  free- 
thinkers Blount  and  Lord  Herbert  Still  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  resimiblances  are  very  gen- 


13-21.  The  civil  wars,  in  nine  books,  froir 
those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Ac 
tium.  22.  'EKaTovToertot  comprised  the  history 
of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  oattle  of  Actiua 
to  the  beginniiie  of  Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The 
wars  with  lUyria.  24.  Those  with  Antik 
We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  oompl***. 
namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteeotb,  to.- 
teenth'    seventeenth,    and    twraty-third:  ibert 


tral  and,  on  the  whole,  it  eeems  probable  that   are  fragments  of  several^  of  ihe  ptl 

-n  ^  Digitized  by  CjOOgli 


APPIAS. 


APULIA. 


nrthUui  austuTj  i^eh  has  oome  clown  to  us 
as  part  of  the  eleT<»th  book,  is  not  a  work  of 
Appian,  bat  merely  a  oompilatioD  from  Plu- 
Lsrd)*8  IdTM  of  AntoDj  and  Crassus.  Appian's 
'work  b  a  compilatioa  His  style  is  dear  and 
siuple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as  an  his- 
torian, and  he  trequently  makes  the  most  ab- 
surd blanders.  Thus,  tor  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  oo  the  north  of  the  Iberus,  and  states 
that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spam 
to  Britaia  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Schweig- 
bauser,  Lips^  I'/SS. 

Apfias,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  atuated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix 
in  the  forum  of  Julius  Gcesar.  It  was  surrounded 
by  statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appiadei. 
Appu  FoRUic.  Vid  Forum  Appil 
[Appiol^  an  old  city  of  Latium,  said  to  have 
beeu  taken  and  burned  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  to  have  furnished  from  its  spoils  the  sums 
necessaiy  for  the  construction  of  the  Circus 
Maximum] 

[Apfius  CLAiTDica.  Vid  Claudius.] 
Appfh^Sirs  or  AptfLtnjs,  of  Medaura  in  Africa, 
was  boni  about  AJ).  130,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterward  studied  the  Platonic 
philosoplrf  at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  ex- 
tenavely,  visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and 
becoming  initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length 
he  returned  home,  but  soon  afterward  undertook 
a  new  joarney  to  Alexandrea.  On  his  way 
Uuther  he  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  (Ea,  and 
7as  hoepitabljr  received  into  the  house  of  a 
^oung  man,  Sibinius  Pontianus,  whose  mother, 
a  very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of  Pudentilla, 
he  married.  Her  relatives,  being  indignant  that 
9o  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the  family, 
impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  affections 
of  Pndeotilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  hesird  at  Sabrata  TOfore  Claudius 
Ifasdmus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  A.D.  173,  and 
the  defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  stall  extant 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little:  he 
oeeasionally  declaimed  in  public  with  great  ap- 
planse.  The  most  important  of  the  extant  works 
of  Appuleius  are,  1.  Metanwrphoieofi  $eu  de  Asino 
Awr€o  lAbri  XL  This  celebrated  ronuince,  to- 
gether with  the  Arinw  of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  upon  a  work  bearing  the  same 
title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of  Patrse.  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the 
hypocrisy  and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of 
priests,  the  frauds  of  juggling  pretenders  to  su- 
pernatural powers,  and  the  general  profligacy 
^  public  morals.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  <fiseover  a  more  recondite  meaning,  and 
espedally  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  the  Goldeu  J^  was 
written  with  tne  view  of  recommending  the  Pa- 
^an  religion  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and 
especially  of  inculcating  the  importance  of  initia- 
tion into  the  purer  mysteries.  The  well-known 
tad  bamtifiil  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  in- 
troduced in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books. 
This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory,  and  is 
generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  *^tlie  pro- 
gress of  tiie  soul  to  perfection.  IL  Floridcrum 
Tlhrl  IV.    Au  Anthol(^  containing  select  ex- 


tracts from  various  orations  and  disscrtattoo^ 
'  collected,  probably,  by  some  admirer.  IIL  D« 
j  Dfo  SoeratU  Liher.  IV.  De  Doffmaie  PlatofUt 
I  Libri  tret.  The  first  book  contains  some  ae« 
count  of  the  tpeeuUtiiyye  doetrifiet  of  Plato,  the 
second  of  his  moraU,  the  thii-d  of  his  }offic.  V 
De  Mjindo  Liber,  A  translation  of  the  work 
Kept  KOffuoVf  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
Vl  Apoioffia  sive  De  Maaia  Liber.  The  oration 
described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius  Max 
imus.  The  best  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Appuleius  is  by  Hildebrand,  Lips.,  1842. 

AppiffLfiius  SaturmInus.     Via,  Saturnixus. 

ApRifis  ('A7rp/j7f,  *Airpiac)f  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his 
father  Psammis,  and  reigned  B.C.  590-570.  Af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Cyrene  he  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Amasis. 

AprCnIus.  1.  Q,  one  of  the  worst  instru- 
ments of  Yerres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians.— 
2.  Jj.,  served  under  Drusus  (AJD.  14)  and  Ger- 
manicus  (15)  in  Germany.  In  20  he  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  prsstor  of  Lower  Germany, 
where  he  lost  his  life  m  a  war  against  the  Frisii 
Apronius  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Ilautius  Silvanus,  the  other  to  Len- 
tulus  GsBtulicus,  consul  in  26. 

[AprCsa  (now  Ausa),^  a  river  of  Umbria  in 
Italy,  flowing  near  Ariminum.] 

[ApsEUDGS  {*A-^evi^c)t  0-  Nereid,  mentioned  in 
the  Jliadof  Homer.] 

Apsil^  i'AyliiXai),  a  Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, north  of  the  River  Phosis. 

Apstneb  {*A'tl;ivr}c)f  of  Gadara  in  Phcenicia,  a 
Greek  Sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetorie 
at  Athens  about  AJ).  236.  Two  of  his  worki 
are  extant :  Uepl  ruv  fiepov  tov  TroXxrcAoi;  },6yov 
rixvfji  "which  is  much  interpolated;  and  Hefi 
ruv  kaxyifioTiafiivov  TrpoSTifffiuTuv,  both  of  whicL 
are  printed  in  Walz.,  JRheior.  Orceci,  voL  ix.,  p 
466,  sqq,^  and  p.  634,  sqq, 

[Apsinthh  ('Afivdiot),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
said  by  Herodotus  to  border  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonosus.] 

Apsus  (now  Crevcuta),  a  river  in  Illyria  (Nova 
Epirus),  which  flows  Into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Apsyrtus.     Vid  Abstrtus. 

Apta  JxJLiA  (now  Apt)j  chief  town  of  tlie  Vul- 
gientes  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  a  Roman 
colony. 

Apt2ra  ('kirripa :  *AirTepaioc :  now  Paltm- 
kastfon  on  the  Gidf  of  Suda),  a  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  Crete,  eighty  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

ApuAni,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  Macra,  were 
subdued  by  tlie  Romans  after  a  long  resistance* 
and  transplanted  to  Samnium,  B.C.  180. 

Apulkius.     Vid  Appulkius. 

Apulia  (ApulusX  included,  in  its  widest  sig 
nification,  the  whole  of  the  southeast  of  Ital;^ 
from  the  River  Frento  to  the  promontory  lapy 
gium,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frentani,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
south  by  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and  on  tlie  west 
by  Samnium  and  Lucania,  thus  including  the 
modem  provinces  of  Bariy  Otranto,  and  Capi- 
tanatay  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia,  in  it« 
narrower  sense,  was  the  country  east  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Daunia 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  whole  of  the 
southcastpart  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Ro- 
mans.     The  Groeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunts 
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AQUiS. 


ARA  rBlOKUM. 


|»  tL«  /Kirth  piirt  of  the  country  from  the  Frento 
lo  the  Aulidiis,  of  Peucetia  to  the  eountiy  from 
the  Auiidus  to  Tarcntum  aod  Bruodisimn,  aod 
of  lapygia  or  Messapia  to  the  whole  of  the  re- 
nAainiDg  south  part,  though  they  sometimes  iu- 
oluded  under  lapygia  all  Apulia  in  its  widest 
meaning.  The  norSiwest  of  Apulia  is  a  plain, 
but  the  south  part  is  traversed  by  the  east  branch 
of  the  Apennmes,  and  has  only  a  small  tract  of 
bad  on  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  country  was  yery  fertile,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage^  The  population 
was  of  a  mixed  nature :  they  were,  for  me  most 
part,  of  Blyrian  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  set^ 


tied  in  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  lapyx, 
Daunus,  and  Peucetius,  three  sons  of  an  lllyr- 
ian  king,  Lycaon.     Subsequently  numy  towns 


lians  joined  the  Samnites  against  the  Remans, 
and  became  subject  to  the  latter  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Sanmites. 

Aqu^,  the  name  giyen  by  the  Romans  to 
many  medical  springs  and  bathing-places.    1. 

AUEEIXS  or  COLONIA    AURELIA    AqUENBIS    (uoW 

Baden-Baden),  2.  Oaudm  or  Sous  (now  Bath) 
in  Britain.  8.  Cotilub,  mineral  springs  in  Sam- 
oium  near  the  ancient  town  of  CuUlia,  which 
perishod  in  early  times,  and  east  of  ReAtc. 
There  was  a  celebrated  lake  in  its  neighborhood 
with  a  floating  island,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.  Vespasian 
died  at  this  place.  4.  MATnAOiE  or  Fontes 
Mattiaci  (now  Wiesbaden),  in  the  land  of  the 
Mattiaci  in  Germany.  6.  r atavism  (vid  Aponi 
Pons).  6.  SxXTiiB  (now  Aix)t  a  Roman  colony 
In  Galh'a  Narbonensis,  founded  by  Sextius  Cal- 
vinus,  B.C.  122 ;  its  mineral  waters  were  long 
oelebrated,  but  were  thought  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  efficacy  m  the  time  of  Augustus.  Near 
this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoni,  B.C. 
102.  7.  Stahella  (now  Aequi\  a  town  of  the 
Statielli  in  Liguria,  celebrateu  for  its  warm 
baths. 

AQUiB,  m  Africa.  1.  (Now  Meriga,  ruins),  in 
(he  interior  of  Mauretania  Ciesariensis. — 2.  Ca- 
LiDiB  (now  GurboB  or  Hammam  P  Snf\,  on  the 
Uulf  of  Carthage. — 3.  Regls  (now  JSammam 
7Vuzza\  in  the  north  part  of  Byzacena.— 4. 
TAGAPrrANiB  (now  Hammat'el-KhM)^  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Byzacena,  close  to  the 
kuffe  city  of  Tacape  (now  KhabB), 

AqdIla.  1.  Of  Pontus,  translated  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
probably  about  AD.  130.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  published  in  Ukb  edi- 
tions of  the  Hexapla  of  Origea — 2.  Juuus 
Aquila,  a  Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Digest, 
|)robabIy  IJyed  under  or  before  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Seyerus,  A  J).  193-198. — 3.  L.  Pomin 
Aquila,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  Cosars 
murderers,  was  killed  at  tiie  battle  of  Mutina, 
B.C.  43.-4.  Aquila  Romanus,  a  rhetorician  who 
probably  liyed  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
wrote  a  small  work  entitled  De  FignrU  Senten- 
tiarwn  ei  EloadioniB,  wUch  is  usuaDy  printed 
with  Rutilitts  Lupu& — SditicnM:  By  Kuhnken, 
Liigd.  Bat,  1768,  reprinted  with  additional  notes 
by  Frotscher,  Lips.,  1831. 

AQrTLiRiA  (now  A^howireah),  a  town  on  tlie 
aoast  of  Zeugitana  ir  Africa,  on  the  west  side 
HO 


I  of  Hermttum  Proinon!x>rium  (now  Cape  JSmi, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Cartliagt 
It  was  a  good  landing-place  in  summer. 

AQuiLfiiA    (Aquileiensis :    now    ^i.quiUia  or 
Afflar)y  a  town  m  Gullia  Traospadana,  at  tlie 
yery  top  of  the  Adriatic,  bcrw^eeo    tlie   riven 
Sontius  and  Natiso,  about  sixtj  stadia  from  the 
sea.     It  was  founded  by  the   Romans  in  B.OL 
182  as  a  bulwark  against  the  northern  barbari- 
ans, and  is  said  to  have  deriyed  its  name  from 
the  favorable  omen  of  an  eagle  {aguila)  appear^ 
ing  to  the  colonists.    As  it  was  the  key  of  Italy 
on  the  northeast,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strongs 
est  fortresses  of  the  Romans.      From  its  posi- 
tion it  became  also  a  most  flourishing^  place  of 
commerce:   the  Via  Emilia  was  contmued  to 
this  town,  and  from  it  all  the  roads   to   Rad- 
tia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Istria,   and    Dalmatia 
branched  oS.    It  was  taken  and  completely  de- 
stroyed by  Attila  in  A.D.  452  :   its  inhabitants 
escaped  to  the  Lagoons,  where  Venice  was  after- 
ward built 

Aquillia  Via,  began  at  Capua,  nod  ran  souUi 
through  liola  and  Nuceria  to  SaUmum;  (rom 
thence  it  ran  tJirough  the  very  heart  of  Luca- 
uia  and  the  country  of  the  Bnittii,  passing  Neru- 
luin,  InteramniOf  Uotentia,  Vibo,  and  Met&ia,  and 
terminated  at  Rhegiian, 

Aquillius  or  AquilIus.  1.  M'.,  consul  RC 
129,  finished  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  son 
of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus.  Ou  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  of  maladministration  in 
his  province,  but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  the 
judges. — 2.  M'^  consul  in  B.C.  101,  conquered 
the  sUves  in  Sicily,  who  had-  revolted  imdur 
Atheuion.  In  98  he  was  accused  of  maladmio' 
istration  in  Sicily,  but  was  acquitted  In  88  he 
went  mto  Asia  as  one  of  the  consular  legates 
in  the  Mithradatio  war :  he  was  defeated,  and 
handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  to 
Mithradates,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring 
molten  gold  down  nis  throat 

Aquillius  Gallus.     Vid  Gallus. 

AquilOnIa  (AquilOnus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
east  of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Samnite  wars. 

Aquinum  (Aquinas :  now  Aquino\  a  town  of 
the  Yolscians,  east  of  the  River  Melpis,  in  a  fer* 
tile  country;  a  Roman  munioipium,  and  after- 
ward a  oolong ;  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ;  cel- 
ebrated for  its  purple  dye.  (Hor.,  Ep^  I,  10, 
27.) 

AQUirANfA.  1.  The  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
extended  fipom  the  Garumna  (now  Oarcnne)  tc 
the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Nar 
bonensis :  it  was  first  conquered  by  Cesar's  le- 
gates, and  again  upon  a  revolt  of  the  iohabitanti 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. — 2.  The  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Aquitania,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, was  of  much  wider  extent,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ligeris  (now  Xoire), 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  tlie 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mous  Cevep- 
na,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narboncosis. 
The  Aquitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  wLicb 
inhabited  Gaul ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Sw- 
ish origin,  and  differed  from  the  Oauls  andlBel- 
giaiis  in  language^  customs,  and  physical  peoo- 
lianty. 

Ara  Ubiobum,  •  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bonr  in  Germany,  perhapr-^G^odf^^wt:  othmt 
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■up pose  £t  CO  tie  another  name  i  f  Colonia  Agrlp- , 
|«iBi(Dow  Cologne).  | 

^^BiA  (17  'A^MKa :  'kptvp,  pi.  'AoaScf ,  'Apa&oi, 
Arcbs,  ArAb&a,  pL  Arib§8,  Arftbl :  now  Arafna)^ 
a  country  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  Asia, 
forming  a  Iarg«  peninauh^'of  a  sort  of  hatchet- 
■hape,  boundra  on  the  west  by  the  Abauous 
SzziTB  (now  JUd  8ea)t  on  the  south  and  south- 
€suBi  by  the  Brtxhb^dm  Haile  (now  Oulf  of 
Bmihd'MaMSA  and  Indian  Oeean\  and  on  the 
Dortbeast  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  (now  Fertian 
Gulf).  On  the  north  or  land  side  its  bounda- 
ries were  somewhat  indefinite,  but  it  seems  to 
bare  ineluded  the  whole  of  the  d<!eert  country 
between  Egypt  and  Syria  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other ;  and  it 
was  often  ocisiderea  to  extend  even  further  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  include,  on  the  east,  the 
eoiithem  nart  of  Mesopotamia  al<»ig  the  left 
bask  of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  west,  the 
part  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
part  of  £^ypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
eaatem  margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even 
a»  a  part  of  Egypt»  was  called  Arabia  Nomos. 
In  the  stricter  sense  of  the  name,  which  confines 
it  to  the  peninsula  itself  Arabia  may  be  consid- 
ered as  Ijounded  on  the  north  by  a  Ime  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  (at  Suez)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tieris  (now  SJuU-el- Arab%  which  just  about 
coineiaes  with  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees  north 
latitudes  It  was  divided  into  Uiree  parts:  (1.) 
AoABiA  Psra^EA  {if  irerpaia  'Ap'tSia:  northwest 
part  of  EUHejaz\  including  the  triangular  piece 
of  land  between  the  two  beads  of  the  Red  Sea 
(the  pouDSula  of  Mount  Sinai)  and  the  country 
immediately  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and 
called,  from  its  capital,  Petra,  while  the  literal 
•ignifieauon  of  the  name,  *^  Rocky  Arabia,"  agrees 
atto  with  the  nature  of  the  coontry :  (2.)  Ara- 
bia IhEBsaxA  (now  Kl-Jebel),  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula :  (3.)  Arabia  Felix  (now 
ElrN^td,  Ei-Hejaz,  £1- Yemen,  El-Hadramaut, 
Oman,  and  El-Hejer)  consisted  of  the  whole 
eouutry  not  included  in  tiie  other  two  divisions ; 
the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  leading  them  to  class 
it  with  Arabia  Felix,  althou^  it  properly  be- 
IfOogB  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  consists,  so  ur  as 
it  is  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of  steppes  and 
taUe  land,  interspersed  with  Oases  (  WaaM\  and 
Ifinged  with  mountains,  between  which  and  the 
sea,  especially  on  the  western  coasts  lies  a  belt 
of  low  land  (called  T€hamak\  intersected  by 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
^ps  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that 
fertility  which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply 
the  epithet  of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  width  of  the  Tehamah  is,  in  some  places 
00  the  western  coast,  as  much  as  from  one  to 
two  days'  journey,  but  on  the  other  sides  it 
is  very  naiTOW,  except  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  peninsula  (about  Aftukal  in  Oman),  where 
far  a  small  space  its  width  is  again  a  day's 
journey.  The  inhabitants  of  Aralua  were  of 
the  race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaan,  and  closely 
fdated  to  the  Isrselites.  The  northwestern  dis- 
triet  (Arabia  Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the 
varions  tribes  which  constantly  appear  in  Jew- 
yk  faistorr :  the  Amalekites,  Midunites,  Edom- 
bas  lloabites.  Ammonites,  Aa.  The  Greeks 
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and  Romans  calhd  the  inhabitants  by  tlie  naiue 
of  Nabathjki,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  The 
people  of  Arabia  Deserta  were  called  Arabes 
ScenltiB  {lKffvlTai\  from  their  dwelling  in  tents^ 
and  Arabes  Nomades  (No/iadej),  from  their 
mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wandering 
herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
theix  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also,  bv  iLn 
plunler  of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  ds 
scendants,  the  Bedouins  or  Bedateee,  still  do 
The  people  of  the  Tehamah  were  (and  are)  o 
the  same  race ;  but  their  position  led  them  at 
an  early  period  to  cultivate  both  agriculturti 
and  commerce,  and  to  build  considerable  titiet. 
Their  chief  tribes  were  known  by  the  f>llow- 
ing  names,  beginning  south  of  the  Naljathiei 
on  the  western  coast:  the  Thamydeni  and  Minaai 
(in  the  southern  part  of  ffefai)^  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Macoraba  (now  Mecca) ;  the  Sabsei 
and  UomeritsB,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
peninsula  (now  Yemen);  on  the  southeastern 
coast,  the  ChatramolItiB  and  Adramitae  (in  El- 
HadramatU,  a  country  very  little  known,  even 
to  the  present  day) ;  on  the  eastern  and  nortii- 
eastem  coast,  the  Omanitse  and  Daraeheni  (in 
Oman,  and  El-Ahsa  or  El-Hejer).  From  the 
earliest  known  period  a  considerable  traffic 
was  carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  north  (espe 
cially  the  NabaUuei)  by  means  of  caravans 
and  by  those  on  the  sou&em  and  eastern  coast 
by  sea,  in  the  productions  of  their  own  coimtry 
(chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  precious  stones),  and 
m  those  of  India  and  Arabia.  Besides  tlii« 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  coi:u 
tries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military  expc 
ditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  ne 
doubt  that  the  Uyksos  or  "  Sh^^pberd  kings," 
who  for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  E^ypt, 
were  Arabians.  On  the  other  hand,  they  havs 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate 
them.  The  alleged  conouests  of  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected  small 
portions  of  the  country  on  the  north.  Of  the 
Persian  empire  we  are  expressly  told  that  they 
were  independent  Alexander  the  Great  died 
too  soon  even  to  attempt  his  contemplated 
scheme  of  circumnavigatii^  the  peninsula  and 
subduing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  Idngs  of 
Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Naba- 
thoei.  Under  Augustu^  ^lius  Gallus,  assisted 
b^  the  Nabathasi,  made  on  expedition  into  Ara- 
bia Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the 
climate.  Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petnea  was 
conquered  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (AJ).  107), 
and  the  country  of  the  Nabathiei  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  Some  partial  and  temporary 
footing  was  gained  at  a  much  later  period,  on  the 
southwestern  coast,  by  ihe  ^Ethiopians;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  noilh  Chris 
tianity  was  early  introduced  into  the  country, 
where  it  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  continued 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which 
was  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies), and  with  some  admixture  of  Jucmiem, 
until  the  total  revolution  produced  by  the  riss 
of  Mohammedanism  in  622.  While  maintain 
mg  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
have  also  preserved  to  this  day  tiieir  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patri- 
archal, under  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families 
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{ISmirt  aui  Sheiks),  In  the  more  settled  dis- 
tricts,  tae  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Kings,  and  the  people  were  divided 
into  th«  seTeral  castes  of  scholars,  warriors, 

S^ricultarists,  merchants,  and  mechanics.  The 
ohommedan  revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Ahab!cc8  Sinus  (6  *Apa6tKdc  koXttoc:  now 
Red  Sea)y  a  long  narrow  gulf  between  Africa 
and  Arabia,  connected  on  the  south  with  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  AngustiiB  Divs  (now  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Manaeb)t  and  on  the  north  divided  into 
two  heads  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petriea 
(now  Peninsula  of  ainai),  the  eact  of  which  was 
called  Sinus  i£lanites  or  i£Umiticus  (now  0%ilf 
of  Akaba),  and  the  west  Sinus  Heroopolitea  or 
Heroopoliticus  (now  Gulf  of  Suez).  The  upper 
part  of  the  sea  was  known  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent till  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Respecting  its  other  name,  see  EarrH- 
ajccM  Makx. 

Aalais  i^ApaSiCf  also  *Apd6iogt  'Ap^tc*  ^kpra- 
Cig,  and  'kpruSio^:  now  Poorally  or  Agbor\  a 
river  of  Gedrosia,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
1000  stadia  (100  geographical  miles)  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  ana  dividing  the  OntsB  on 
.its  west  from  the  ArabltsB  or  Arbfes  on  its 
cast)  who  had  a  city  named  Arbis  on  its  eastern 
Jiank. 

Arabitjl      Vid,  ASABIS. 

[  AsABius  (Scholasticus),  a  Grecian  poet,  prob- 
ably in  the  Ume  of  Justinian,  who  has  left  seven 
epigrams,  which  are  found  in  the  Anthologia 
GriBca.] 

AaAOHNiBDK  ( Apa^yaiov),  a  mountain  form- 
n^  the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Corin- 
thia. 

Araghnk,  a  Lydtan  maiden,  daughter  of  Id- 
inon  of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  purple. 
Aracbne  excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and, 
proud  of  her  talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Mi- 
ucr>a  (Athena)  to  compete  with  her.  Arachne 
produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the  amours  of 
the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Minerva  (Athena) 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces.  Arachne,  in  despair,  hung  herself:  the 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
tlie  rope  waa  chaiiged  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
Uerselt  into  a  spider  (updxi^\  the  animal  most 
xlious  to  Minerva  (Ath«na)^  (Ov^  Met.,  y'u,  1, 
»eq.)  This  fable  seems  to  sujggest  the  idea  that 
nan  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the  spider, 
and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia. 

AaACHOSil  i^Kpaxuolai  *ApaxoToi  or  -Utoi: 
souifieasternpart  of  Afghanistan  and  northeast- 
ern part  of  Joelooehislan),  one  of  the  extreme  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  Persian  (and  afterward  of  the 
Parthian)  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
(ndus,  on  the  nordi  by  the  Paropamisadie,  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana,  and  on  the  south  bv  Gedro- 
sia.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
River  Arachotus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
built  by  Semiramis,  and  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  until  the  foundation  of  Alkxan- 
Pbca.  The  shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India 
|>assed  through  Arachosia. 

AjLACHdTUB.       Vid  AEACHOeiA. 

AaACHTnus  or  AaihHO  ('ApaxOoc  or  *Ape(kw : 

now  Arta),  a  river  of  Epirus,  rises  in  Mount 

Lacmon  or  the  T^mphean  Mountains,  and  flows 

,(oto  the  Ambrncian  Gulf  south  of  Ambracia: 
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it  is  deep  and  difl.cult  to  crosa.  and  navigable  uf 
to  Ambracia. 

[Aracia  ('ApOKia),  or  Alezandii  IqbuIa  (now 
Cltaredsch  or  Karek),  an  iBland  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  opposite  the  coast  of  Persia,  containing  a 
mountain  sacred  to  Neptune.] 

^  Abaotnthcs  {*ApdKwdoc :  now  Zigo9\  a  mount- 
ain on  the  southwest  coast  of  ^tolia,  near  Pieu- 
ron,  sometimes  placed  in  Acamaniii.  LAiet 
writers  erroneously  make  it  a  mountain  between 
BoBotia  and  AtUca,  and  hence  mention  it  in  con 
nection  with  Amphion,  the  Ba^otian  hera  (Pro 
pert,  iii.,  18,  41 ;  Actaso  (t.  «.  Attioo)  Aracyntho, 
Virg,  Mel.,  iu  24.) 

Abadub  (  'Apado^ :  *AputUoCf  Ar&dlus :  in  Old 
Testament,  Arvad:  now  Ruad)^  an  island  oft' 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  the  diatance  of  twonty 
stadia  (two  geographical  miles),  with  a  citv  whicjj 
occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  ialanS,  seven 
stadia  in  circumference,  which  waa  aaid  to  Imvt; 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  whicij 
was  a  very  flourishing  place  under  ita  own  kiugd* 
under  the  Seleucidae,  and  under  the  Romans 
It  possessed  a  harbor  on  the  main  land,  caiJeJ 
ANTAKAnua. 

Ajljs  Philjcnorum.     Vid,  PHiLjKNoauii  Aa^ 

AUiBTHYaiA  {'ApaiOvpia),  dauffbter  of  Arss. 
an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have  built 
Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  l^bliasia 
After  her  death,  her  brother  Adris  called  tht 
country  of  Phliasia  Ariethyrea,  in  honor  of  hit 
sister. 

Abaphbn  {*Apa/ipifv:  *Apaf^vioc,  'Apa^ifvodnn 
now  Rafina),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  iE^eis,  on  the  east  of  Attica,  north  of  thi 
River  Erasinus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

Arar  or  Araris  (now  Sadne),  a  river  of  Gaul, 
rises  in  the  Vosges,  receives  the  Dubts  (now 
Doubs)  from  the  east,  after  which  it  becomei 
navigable,  and  flows  with  a  quiet  stream  into  the 
Rhone  at  Lugdunum  (now  Lyon),  In  the  time 
of  Ammianus  (AJD.  870)  it  waa  also  called  Sau 
eonnOf  and  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  Sang  ma,  whence 
its  modem  name  Sa&ne. 

[Ararunb  ('Apapiivn)j  a  barret<  district  of 
Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes,  through 
which  iElius  Gallus  had  to  make  his  way  in  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  subjugate  Arabia.] 

AbarOs  ('Apapuc)t  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourislied 
B.G.  375.  [The  frsjgments  of  his  comedies  are 
collected  in  Meineke's  Fragm,  Comic.  Grcec^  vol 
i.,  p.  630-682,  edit  minor.] 

Abas.     Vid.  AjLarHTBKA. 

ABASPxa  ('Apdffntf^),  a  Mede,  and  a  fiicnd  ot 
the  elder  Gyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xen 
ophon's  Cyropssdia.  He  contends  with  Cyrui 
that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  af 
terward  refutes  nimself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Panthea,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his 
charge.     Vid,  Abbadata& 

Aratus  {'Aparoc),  1.  The  celebrated  geocnd 
of  the  Achieant,  son  of  Clinias,  was  lx>m  at 
Sicyon,  RC.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abantidas,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a  child,  was 
conveyed  to  Argos,  where  he  was  brought  up. 
When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he 

Sained  possession  of  his  native  city,  EC.  W, 
eprived  the  usurper  Mcocles  of  his  power,  and 
united  Sicyon  to  the  Achiean    league,  whict 
gained,  in  consequence,  tL^-grent   acfession  of 
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•wirei  Vid  Ac&si  Id  245  he  was  elected 
l^euenj  of  the  league,  which  office  he  frequently 
held  in  Bobeequeot  jean.  Through  his  influ- 
ence a  great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league ;  but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  JStoliaus 
and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In  order 
to  resist  these  enemies^  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ahip  of  AntigoouB  Doeon,  king  of  Macedonia, 
aoa  of  his  suoeessor  Philip ;  but  as  Philip  was 
erideotlj  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dtasensions  arose  between  him  and  Ara- 
toe,  and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in 
2 IS,  by  the  king's  order.  Divine  honors  were 
paid  to  him  by  nis  countrymen,  and  an  annual 
featiTal  ('Apurrca,  vid.  Diet,  of  Anliq.)  establish- 
ed. Aratus  wrote  CommentarieSf  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  B.C.  220,  at 
wbicb  point  Poltbius  oommenced  his  history. 
— 2.  Of  Soli,  alteniard  Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilieia, 
or  (aeeording  to  one  authority)  of  Tarsus,  flour- 
ahed  RC.  270,  and  spent  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  wrote  two  astronomical  po- 
ems, entitled  Phcmamena  {^aivSfJxva),  consisting 
of  782  Terse«,  and  Diosemeia  (^loaitj^ia),  of  432. 
Hie  design  of  the  Ph^gnomena  is  to  give  an  in- 
troduction %o  the  knowledge  of  the  constella- 
tioDS)  with  the  rules  for  their  risings  and  set- 
tboga.  The  Diosemeia  consists  of  prognostics 
of  the  weather  fi*om  astronomical  piMenomena, 
with  an  account  of  its  effects  upon  auimals.  It 
appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to 
have  been  imitated  by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of 
the  GeorKica.  The  style  of  these  two  poems  is 
diitingui»ied  by  elegance  and  accuracy,  but  it 
WLntB  originality  and  poetic  elevatioa  That 
ther  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
aLQ  Roman  world  (cum  sole  et  luna  temper  Ara- 
tus erit^  Or.,  Am^  i,  16,  16),  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  commentaries  and  Latm  translations. 
Parts  of  three  poetical  Latin  translations  are 
preserved.  One  written  by  Cicero  when  very 
young,  one  by  Cssar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. 
^EiKti&H*.  [Most  copious  and  complete,  by 
BoUe,  Lips^  1793-1801,  2  toIs.  ;  later,  with  re- 
visied  textj,  bv  Vos^  Heidelb.,  1824,  with  a  Ger- 
man poetical  version;  by  Buttmann,  Berol., 
1826 ;  and  by  Bekker,  Berol,  1828. 

[Ajlauba  (now  St,  7\beri\  earlier  CessSro,  a 
town  of  the  Volcae  Arccomici,  on  the  Arauris, 
in  Gallia  Karbonensia] 

AaAuaiB  (now  Hera\dt\  erroneously  Rauraris 
m  Strabo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises 
in  Mount  Cevenna,  and  flows  into  the  Mediter- 


AraobIo  (now  Orange)  a  town  of  the  Cavari 
or  Cavares,  and  a  Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, on  the  road  from  Arelate  to  Vienna : 
it  still  contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
dreus.  aequeduct,  triumphal  arch,  &e. 

Akaxb  {^kpd^\  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
—1.  In  Armenia  Major  (now  Eraskk  or  Ara»), 
rises  in  Monnt  Aba  or  Abus  ^near  Brzeroum), 
from  the  opposite  side  of  whicn  the  Euphrates 
flows;  and,  after  a  great  bend  southeast,  and 
;h«n  northeast,  joins  the  Cyrus  (now  Kour\ 
which  flows  down  from  the  Caucasus,  and  fidls 
vith  it  icto  the  Caspian  by  two  mouths,  in  about 
19*  SO'  norti'  Utitude.    The  lower  part,  past  Aa- 


TAXATA,  flows  curough  a  plain,  which  was  oad* 
ed  rd  'Apo^dv  neiiov.  The  Araxes  was  pro* 
verbial  for  the  force  of  its  current ;  and  hence 
Virgil  (-dFn,  viii.,  728)  says  pontem  indiffnatu* 
Araxesy  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a  bridga 
over  it  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xeno 
pbon. — 2.  In  MesopotamiiL  Vid.  ABOaaHAa. 
— 3.  In  Persis  (now  Bend-£hnir),  the  river  on 
which  Persepolis  stood,  rises  in  the  mountaius 
east  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  flows 
southeast  into  a  salt  lake  (now  Bakhtegan)  not 
far  below  Persepolis. — 4.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as  the 
Oxus,  Jaxartes,  or  Volga. — 6.  The  Pxnxus,  in 
Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the  violence 
of  its  torrent  (from  dpdaao), 

Aeaxus  {'Apa^oc :  now  Cape  Papa),  a  prom- 
ontory of  Acbaia,  near  the  oonfinos  of  EUs. 

AjuIgxs  {'Ap6dKvc)y  the  founder  of  the  Medi- 
an empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have 
taken  Ifineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  As- 
svrian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
D.C.  876.  Ctesias  assigns  twenty-eight  years 
to  the  reign  of  Arbaces,  B.C.  876-848,  and 
makes  his  dynasty  consist  of  eifht  kings.  This 
account  dififers  from  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
makes  Dxiocss  the  first  king  of  Media,  and  as- 
signs onl^  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 

Aebkla  (rd  'ApoffXa  :  now  Erbille\  a  city  of 
Adiabene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus 
and  Caprus ;  celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Darius  Codomannus  before  the  last  battle  in 
which  he  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (B.C. 
331),  which  is  hence  frequently  caiUed  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  thougl)  it  was  really  fought  near  Gau 
GAMELA,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Arbela.  The 
district  about  Arbela  was  called  Arbelitis  ('Ap- 
GtiTatlq), 

AaBia     Vid.  AaABis. 

[Arbheb.     Vid  PxraoKius.] 

Arbuoala  or  AkbooAla  (now  Villa  Fasi/afy 
the  chief  town  of  the  Vaccai  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  long  re- 
sistance. 

Abbusc^la,  a  celebrated  female' actor  in  pan- 
tomimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Abca  or  -jE  {'ApKff  or  -ai :  now  Tell'Arka\  a 
very  ancient  city  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon :  a  colony  under  the  Romans,  named 
Area  Cffisarea  or  Cmsarea  Libani:  the  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

ArcadIa  (*ApKadta :  'Apiccf,  pL  'Ap«a(Icf),  a 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  Uie  east  bv  Argolis,  on  the  north  bv 
Achaia,  on  the  west  by  Mis,  and  on  the  south 
by  Messenia  and  Laconica.  Next  to  Laconics 
it  was  the  largest  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
its  greatest  length  was  about  &Sty  miles,  it» 
breadth  from  thirty-five  to  forty-one  miles.  It 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains 
which  likewise  traversed  it  in  every  direction 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of 
Greece,  its  principal  mountains  were  Cyllent 
and  Erymantnus  in  the  north,  Artemisius  in  the 
east,  and  Parthenius,  Msenalus,  and  Lycieus  in 
the  south  and  southwest  The  AlphAus,  the 
greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  m  Arcadia, 
and  flows  through  a  considerable  part  of  thr 
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•ou&lry,  .  .•ueiviDg  numerons  afSuenU.  The 
nortlieiu  and  eaBtern  parts  of  the  countrj  were 
barren  and  uDproductare ;  the  weeteni  and 
•onthem  were  more  fertile,  with  numerous  val- 
leyi  where  com  was  grown.  The  Arcadians, 
laid  to  be  descended  from  the  eponymous  hero 
Aboas,  regarded  thenselves  as  the  most  ancient 
people  in  Greece:  the  Greek  writers  call  them 
mdigenouB  (airroxSovec)  and  Pelasgians.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  physical  peculiarity  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  (diiefly  employed  in  hunting  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  whence  their  worship  of 
Pan,  who  was  especiidly  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
of  Diana  (Artemis).  They  were  a  people  sim- 
ple in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  then*  desires : 
they  were  pissionately  fond  of  music,  and  cul- 
tivated it  with  great  success  (soli  eatUare  periti 
Areadea,  Virg.,  Bcl^  z.,  82),  which  circumstance 
was  supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness 
of  their  character.  The  Arcadians  experienced 
fewer  changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece, 
and  retained  possession  of  their  country  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  b^  the 
Dorians.  like  the  other  Greek  communities, 
they  were  originally  goyemed  by  kings,  but  are 
said  to  have  abolished  monarchy  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  to  haye 
stoned  to  death  their  last  king  Aristocrates,  be- 
cause he  betrayed  his  allies  the  Meeseniajis. 
The  different  towns  then  became  independent 
republics,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Mantinea,  Teqea,  Orchomenvb,  Psophis,  and 
Phkneos.  Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians  fre- 
quently served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pelo- 
pounesian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies 
of  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
The  Lacediemonians  made  many  attempts  to 
obtain  possesBion  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these 
attempts  were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle 
of  Leuctra(B.C.  871);  and  in  order  to  resist 
all  future  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
the  Arcadians,  upon  the  advice  of  Epami- 
nondos,  built  the  city  of  Meoalopolis.  and  in- 
stituted a  eeneral  assembly  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, called  ttie  Myrii  (Mvp/ot,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq^ 
9.  v.).  They  subsequently  joined  the  Achaean 
League,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 


Ajloadiub,  emperor  of  the  East  (A.D.  896- 
408),  elder  son  of  Theodosius  I.,  was  bom  in 
Spain,  A.D.  888.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius 
he  became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West 
was  given  to  his  younger  brother  Honorius. 
Arcamus  possessed  neither  physical  nor  intel- 
lectual vigor,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  un- 
woi*thy  favorites.  At  first  he  was  ruled  by  Ru- 
finus,  the  pnefect  of  the  East ;  and  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  latter  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Areadius,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  was  put  to 
death  in  899,  and  his  power  now  devolved  upon 
Gamas,  the  Goth ;  but  upon  his  revolt  and  death 
in  401,  Areadius  became  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  wife  Eudozia,  and  it  was  t/irough  her  influ- 
ence that  Saint  Chrysostom  wus  exiled  in  404. 
Areadius  died  on  the  first  of  May,  408,  leaving 
the  empire  to  his  son,  Theodosius  II.,  who  was 
a  minor. 

[Abgadius  ('Ap/cu<5toc),  a  Greek  grammarian 
j{  Antiocb,  of  uncertain  date,  but  certainly  not 
Kiirlier  than  200  A  J>.    He  wrote  a  useful  work 
H4 


on  accebts  {tcepl  rSvuv)^  which  is  eztant. —  ftJk 
Hofu:  By  Barker,  Leipzig,  1820,  aDdbyDinioif 
in  his  OrammaL  Oraei^  Leipzig,  ld28.J 

AboInuk.     Vtd,  Arpinum. 

AaoAS  ('Apxoc),  king  and  eponymoiiis  hero  of 
the  Arcadians,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Oal- 
listo,  grandson  of  Lycaon,  and  fiather  of  A^hidaa 
and  Elatus.  Areas  was  the  boy  Tvbose  flesh 
his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed  before  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  to  try  his  divine  character.  Jupiter 
{Zous)  upset  the  table  {rpdirt^a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Ljcaoa  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas 
haff  grown  up,  he  built  on  the  si/e  of  his  father's 
house  the  town  of  Trapezus.  Areas  and  hii 
mother  were  placed  by  Jupiter  ^Zous)  among 
the  stars. 

ArcSsilAub  or  AroSsIuls  ('A/>/rf.7/^a.x'>  'ApKt- 
aiXa^),  a  Greek  philosopher,  son  of  S<iuthe8  or 
Scythes,  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  .^Eolis,  acd  flour 
ished  about  B.C.  250.    He  studied  at  first  in 
his  native  town  under  Autolycus,  a  mathema- 
tician and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  first  of  Theophrastus,  and 
next  of  Polemo  and  of  Grantor.     He  succeeded 
Orates  about  B.O.  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  or 
middle  {uhrri)  Academy.     He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  nis  seventy-sixth  year   from  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.     His  philosophy  was  of  a  skep- 
tical character,  though  it  did  not  go  so  £ir  as 
that  of  the  follDwers  of  Pyrrhon.     He  did  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  truth  in  itself^  only  oui 
capacities  for  obtaining  it,  and  he  oombatet 
most  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics. 

ARoisfLlus  ('ApKecr/Xaoc).  1.  Son  of  Lycui 
and  Theobule,  leader  of  the  Bodotiacs  in  th« 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Hector. — 2.  The  name  of 
four  kings  of  Gyrene.  Vid.  Battus  and  Bat- 
TiADJB.  —  [8.  A  Sicilian,  who  accompanied 
Agathodes  to  Africa,  but,  on  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  that  country,  murdered  his  soc 
Archagathus. — 4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  cen- 
tuiy  B.O.,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  al 
Rome :  he  was  intimate  with  L.  Lentulus,  and 
was  greatly  commended  by  Varro.] 

Aaofi^us  ('A/Mce£(Ttoc),  son  of  Jupiter  ^Zeus) 
and  Euryodia,  father  of  Laertes,  and  grandfather 
of  Ulysses.  Hence  both  Laertes  and  Ulysfca 
are  called  Areesiades  {'ApKeunddtji;). 

AacaAdpdus  (*Apxai67roXic\  the  later  capital 
of  Oolchis,  near  the  River  Phasis. 

[AacHAOATHUs.     Vid  Arobbilaub,  8.] 

AaoHANDRdpdLis  {*Apxuv6pov  flroXtf ),  a  city  oJ 
Lower  Egypt,  on  tiie  Nile,  between  Ganopus 
and  Gercasorna 

[ArchebItxs  {'kpxe6dTTi^\  son  of  Lycaon, 
destroyed  by  Jupiter  (2^us)  by  lightning.) 

AacHftnftiius  ('Apx^dnfUK;  Dor.  'Apx^dofioc). 
1.  A  popubir  leader  at  Athens,  took  the  first 
step  against  the  generals  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  ArginusiB,  B.O.  406.  The  comic  poeto 
called  him  **  blear-eyed"  {y^fuw),  and  said  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  fran- 
chise by  fraud—S.  An  i£tolian  (ealled  Arobi- 
damus  by  Livy),  commanded  the  iEtolian  troopj 
which  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
PhiUp  (RO.  19«-197).  He  afterward  took  so 
active  part  against  the  Romans,  and  eventasl- 
ly  joined  Perseus,  whom  he  acoompanied  in  hw 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  f^fyAM(''''^'"' ' 
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6Coie  ululoeoplier,  mentioned  by  Cioero^  Stf  .*«ica, 
and  otner  ancieut  writers. 

AaflHJCDiooa  {'ApxediKO^),  an  Athenian  <3omic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonian  party. 

AaoBftoATEB  i''i^ffXf7^^TK)>  A  surname  of 
Apolloi,  probably  in  reference  to  his  being  a 
Isadar  of  eolooiea.  It  was  also  a  surname  of 
other  gods. 

AanntLAis  ('ApxcAoic).  1.  In  Cappadocia 
{now  AJuerai%  on  the  Cappadoz*  a  tributary  of 
the  Halya,  a  city  founded  oy  Archelaus,  the  last 
king  of  GappadociJL,  and  made  a  Roman  colony 
tj  the  Emperor  Claudius. — 2.  A  town  of  Pales- 
tine, near  Jericho*  founded  by  Arehelaus,  the 
fon  of  Herod  the  Great 

AacHtLACs  {'Afixi^aoc),     1.  Son  of  Hxaon 
the  Greatk  was  appointed  by  his  fcither  as  his 
successor,  and  received  from  Aiigustus  Jadiea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  tide  of  ethnarch. 
In  eooaeqoence  of  his  tyrannicnl  government, 
the  Jews  accused  him  before  Augustus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his   reign  (AJ).  7):    Augustus 
banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died. 
—2.  King  of  Macedonia  (B.C.  413-399),  an  il- 
kgitimate   son   of  Perdiccas  IL,  obtained  the 
tltfone  by  the  murder  of  his  half-brother.    He 
impTOTed  the  internal  condition  of  his  kingdom, 
and  was  a  warm  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
His  palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paint- 
fEgs  by  Zeuzis ;   and  Euripides,  Agathou,  and 
other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his  guests. 
Aeeording  to  some  accounts,  ArchcUus  was  ac- 
eidently  slain  in  a  hunting  party  by  his  favorite, 
Gratenis  or  Crateuas;  but,  according  to  other 
aeeooDts.  he  waa  murdered  by  Craterua — 8.  A 
diitiiKaiahed  general  of  MiTHaAOATES.    In  B. 
C  87  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Mithradates 
with  a  larape  fleet  and  army;  at  first  he  met 
vith  considerable   success,  but  was  twice  de- 
feated by  Sulla  in  86,  near  Cbieronea  and  Or- 
chomeous  in  Boeotia,  with  immeose  loss.    There- 
upon he  was  commissioned  by  Mithradates  to 
ne  for  peace,  which  he  obtained;  but  subse- 
qoentlr  oeing   suspected  of  treachery  by  the 
ki»«,  he  deserted  to  the  Romans  just  before 
Vbe  oommenoemeut  of  the  second  Mithradatie 
war,  EC.  81, — i.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was 
niaed  br  Pompev,  in  B.C.  63,  to  the  dignity  of 
priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Oo- 
naoam  Pontus  or  Cappadocia.    In  66  or  66 
Arehelaus  V^^came  king  of  £|gypt  by  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who, 
ifter  the  expulsion  of  her  father,  had  obtained 
%e  lovereieiU^  of  Egypt    Arehelaus,  however, 
vu  long  o?  E«ypt  only  for  six  months,  for  Ga- 
oiuius  marohed  with  an  army  into  E^ypt  in  or- 
der to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  m  the  bat- 
tie  whk^  ensued,  Arahelaus  perishedL — 6.  Son 
of  N<K  4,  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  hi^h- 
prieSL  if  Comana,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
(7  Julius  GsBsar  in  47.—^.  Son  of  No.  6,  re- 
eeired  from  Antony,  in  B.C.  86,  the  hingdom 
c(  Cappadocia,  a  favcr  which  he  owed  to  the 
thaims  of  his  mother  Olaphyrk    After  the  bat- 
tle of  A/f*»""»,  Octavianos  not  only  left  Arehe- 
hcs  in  the  posaeaaion  of  his  kingdom,  but  sub- 
MqaenUy  aaded  to  it  a  part  of  CiBciaand  Lesser 
Armenia.    But,  havinff  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Tiberias  by  the  attention  wliieh  he  had  paid  to 
(*•  Oaeaar  hi  waa  soinroonei  U  Rome  soon  after 


the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  >i  ii««- 
son.  His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after 
AJ).  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province. — 7.  A  philosopher,  probably  bora  at 
Athens,  though  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Miletus,  flourished  about  RO.  460.  Tbe^philo 
sophical  system  of  Arehelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to 
the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  As  a 
pupil  of  Anazagoras,  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  fulded  to  the  physical  system  of 
his  teacher  some  attempts  at  moral  specuUiion. 
— 8.  A  Greek  poet,  in  £gypt,  lived  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 9.  A 
sculptor  of  Priene,  son  of  ApoUonius,  made  the 
marble  bas-relief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colon- 
na  family  at  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

[ArchklCohub  {*Apxl^h)Xo^)i  ««  0^  the  Tro- 
jan Antenor ;  slain  by  Ajax.] 

[AacHKMACHUS  {'Apx^/jtaxoc)y  a  greek  his- 
torian of  £ub(Ba,  who  wrote  a  work  on  his  na- 
tive country  (ra  EidoiKu),  consisting  of  at  least 
three  booka] 

AaoHiMdaus  {'Apxsfiopo^),  or  Opheltxs,  sou 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurydioe. 
When  the  Seven  heroes,  on  their  expedition 
Against  Thebes,  stopped  at  Nemea  to  obtain 
water,  Hypsipyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Ophel- 
tes,  while  showing  the  way  to  the  Seven,  left 
the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the  child 
was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the  Sovea 
But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  tliis  accident  an 
omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  00m- 
pauiuos,  they  called  the  child  Archemorus,  that 
IS,  "Forerunner  of  Death,"  and  instituted  the 
Nemean  games  in  honor  of  him. 

[AacHJEPTOLiMUS  (*ApxeTrT6Xe/Mg\  son  of  Iph 
it  us,  charioteer  of  Hector,  was  shun  by  Teucer.] 

[AaciusTaXTi/S  CApx^^rrpaToc),  one  of  the  ten 
goierals  appointea  to  supersede  Alcibiades  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  the 
battle  of  Notium,  B.C.  407.— 2.  A  member  of 
the  povX^  at  Athens,  who,  during  the  siege  of 
the  city,  after  the  battle  of  JSguspotami,  B  C 
406,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  advising  capitu- 
lation on  the  terms  proposed  by  Sparta.] 

AeohxstpXtub  ('ApxecTpaTog),  of  Gela  or  Syi"- 
acuse,  about  B.C.  360,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Art 
of  Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated 
byEoniusin  his  Carmiua  Hed}fpaUteiica  or  Hedy- 
paihiea  (from  ^SvTrdOeia). 

[Abchbtius,  a  companion  of  Turaus,  slain  by 
Mnestbeu9.] 

Abohias  {*Apxiac)'  1*  -An  Heraclid  of  Corinth 
left  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
AoTJEON,  and  founded  Syracuse,  B.C.  784,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle. — [2.  A  Theban 
who  betrayed  the  citadel  (Cadmea)  to  the  Spar 
tan  commander  Pbcsbidas,  B.C.  S82.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  paitv  in  the  interest  of  Spar- 
ta, but  was  shun  bv  the  Theban  exiles  under 
Pelopidas. — 8.  Of  THOau,  oriiooally  an  actor 
was  sent,  B.C.  822,  after  the  battle  of  CranoQ, 
to  apprehend  the  orators  whom  Aotifpater  had 
demanded  of  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  fled 
from  Athens.     Vid.  HYPicamKs  and  Dimostiz^^ 
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ffKtt.  He  was  Dicknamed  ^'yadod^jpar^  **€xile- 
huDte*- ,"  aod  ended  his  life,  as  he  deserved,  in 
poverty  and  disgrace.] — 4.  A.  Lioinius  Abohias, 
a  Greek  poct>  l^m  at  Autiooh  in  Sjrria,  about 
B.C.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity  by  his 
verses.  In  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Luculli,  from 
whom  be  afterward  obtained  the  gentile  name 
of  Licinius.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  he  ac- 
oompanied  L.  LucuUus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and 
followed  him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he 
was  sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave 
war  in  that  island,  to  Heraolea  in  Lucauia,  in 
which  town  Archias  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen ; 
and  as  this  town  was  a  state  united  with  Rome 
by  tifadut,  he  subsequently  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex  Plau- 
tia  Papiria  passed  in  RO.  89.  At  a  later  time 
be  accompanied  L.  LucuUus  the  younger  to 
the  Mithradatio  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a 
charge  was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  as- 
suming the  citizenship  illegally,  and  the  trial 
come  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  prastor  this 
year.  He  was  defended  by  his  friend  M.  Cicero 
m  the  extant  speech  Fro  Arehia^  in  which  the 
orator,  after  briefly  discussing  the  legal  points 
of  the  case,  rests  Uie  defence  of  his  client  upon 
his  surpassing  merits  as  a  poet,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  Roman  citizenship.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Archias  was  acquitted,  though  we 
have  no  formal  statement  of  the  &ct.  Archias 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in  honor  of 
Marius ;  another  on  the  Mithradatic  war  in  hon- 
or of  LucuUus ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial  was 
engaged  on  a  poem  in  honor  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship. No  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams 
preserved  under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

[Arghidamia  {*Apxi^futa\  the  priestess  of 
Ceres  (Demeter)  at  Sparta,  who,  tnrough  love 
of  Aristomenes,  set  him  at  Uberty  when  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner. — 2.  A  Spartan  woman,  who 
distinguished  herself  by  her  heroic  spirit  wheu 
Sparta  was  nearly  taken  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.C. 
272,  and  opposed  the  plan  which  had  been  en- 
tertained of  sending  the  women  to  Crete.] 

ARCHiDAifus  (*Apxi^<ifioc),  the  name  of  five 
kmgs  of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Anaxidamus,  con- 
temporary with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  second  Messenian,  B.C. 
668. — 2.  Son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  his 
ginrndfather  Lcoty chides,  and  reigned  B.C.  469- 
427.  During  his  reign,  B.C.  464,  Sparta  was 
made  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake ;  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  en- 
Si%ed  in  war  against  the  revolted  Helots  and 
essenians.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  the 
Peloponnesian  war  broke  out:  he  recommend- 
ed his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the 
war,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than 
any  other  Spai-tan.  After  the  i»ar  had  been  de- 
ckred  (B.C.  431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces  UU  his  death  in  429.^8.  Grandson  of  No. 
8,  and  son  of  Agesibius  II.,  reigned  KG.  861- 
S88.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  took 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  Thebans  and  the 
various  otner  enemies  of  Sparta,  aod  in  867  he 
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defeated  the    Arcadians    >nd     Argi^ea    m   tiic 
"Tearless  Battle."    so   caUed    because    be  bad 
won  it  without  losing   a  man.      In  362  he  Je- 
fended   Sparta   against  Epaminondas.     In    the 
third  Sacred  war   (B.C.   856-346)    he  assietel 
the  Phocians.    In  838  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there 
fell  in  battle. — 4.   Grandson  of   No.  8,  and  boo 
of  Eudomidas  I.,  was  king  in   B.C.  296,  wher 
he  was  defeated  by  Demetrius   PoL'^'  rcctes  — 6 
Son  of  Eudamidas  IL,  and  the  brother  of  Agic 
IV.    On  the  murder  of  Agis,  in  B.O.  240,  Ar 
chidamus  fled  from  Spaita,   but  afterward  ob 
tained  the  throne  by  means  of  Aratua.     He  was. 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  re 
turn  to  Sparta.    He  was   the  last  kingp  of  the 
Eurypootid  race. 

AacHfo^NEs  (*Kpxi'yevff^),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician  born  dt  Apamea  in  Syria,  praotieed 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  A.D.  98-117. 
He  published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which 
Galen  wrote  a  Commentary.  He  waa  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectid, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other 
writers.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  bis  works  re- 
main. 

ABCHiLdcHus  (*Apxi^xpc\  of  Faroe,  waa  one 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lytic  poets,  and  the  firat 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  80001x1- 
ing  to  nxed  rules.    He  flourished  abont  B.C.  714- 
676.    He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
who  held  the  priesthood  in  Paros.     His  grand- 
father was  Tellis,  his  father  Telesicles   and  his 
mother  a  slave,   named    Enipo.     In  the  flower 
of  his  age  (between  B.C.  710  and  700),  ArdiiJo- 
chus  went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony, 
of  wliich  one  account   makes  him  the  leader. 
The  motive  for  this  emigration  can  only  be  oon- 
jectured.     It  was  most  probably  the  result  of 
a  political  change,  to  whiish  cause  was  added, 
in  the  case  of  Archilochus,  a  sense  of  personal 
wrongs.    He  had  been  a  suitor  to  Neobule,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  prom- 
ised and  afterwaixl  refused  to  give  his  daughter 
to  the  poet     Enraged  at  this  treatment,  Archil- 
ochus attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  Iambic 
Soem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury,  and  his 
aughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.     The 
verses  were  recited  at   the    festival   of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  and  produced   such  an  effect,  that 
the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have 
hung  themselves  thi-ough  shame.     The  bitter- 
ness which  he  expresses  in  his  poems  toward 
his  native  island  seems  to  have  arisen  is  part 
also  from  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.    Neither  was 
he  more  happy  at  Thasos.    He  draws  the  most 
melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted  country,  wl  iob 
he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.    While  at  Tba 
SOB,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracians  of  the  op- 
posite continent ;  but  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.    At 
length  he  returned  to  Paros,  and  in  a  war  be- 
tween the.  Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxo^ 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named  Caloodas 
or  Ooraz.     ArchUochus  shared   with  bis  con- 
temporaries, Thaletas    and  Terpander,  io  tb« 
honor  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.    The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  asciihed 
to  him,  at  well  as  to  Callinuo :  but-  t|  was  os 
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^m   aatiTii  lambio  poetry  that  hw  fame   was 
IcMMKied.    Hi«  Iambics  expressed  the  strongest 
feelh^M  in  the  moat  UDmeasured  laDguage.    The 
lieenee  of  loniaa  democracy  and  the  bitterness 
of  a  disappMoted  man  irere  united  with  the 
higl&est  d^ree  of  Ppetical  {K>wer  to  give  them 
ibroe   and  point    The  emotion  aooomited  most 
ccMMpMuoos  in  his  yerses  was  **  rage,"  **  Archi- 
lofthnm  |.roprio  ra&ies  armavit  iambo."    (Hor., 
Ars.  FoU^  19.)    The  fragments  of  Archilochus 
are  «)Uected  in  Bergk's  Poti.  Lyriei  Orcte.^  and 
by  Xiebe],  Arckifoehi  Reliquim^lApi^  1812,  8vo; 
[id  edit,  somewhat  enlarged,  Vienna,  1818, 8yo.] 
Abchihjbdeb    {'Apxifv^cjt  of   Syracuse,  the 
moat  fiunouB  of   ancient  mathematicians,   was 
bom  B.C.  S87.    He  was  a  fHend,  if  not  a  kins- 
man, of  Hiero^  though  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  eleyated.    In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  trayelled  into  Egypt, 
where  be  studied  under  Conon  the  Samian,  a 
nuitlieaiatictan  and  astronomer.    After  yisitiug 
other  eoontries,  he  returned  to  Syracuse.    Here 
he  eoQstructed  for  Hiero  yarious  engines  of  war, 
whieh,  many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  ef- 
fectual in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Mar- 
eellaa  as  to  oonyert  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  delay  the  taking  o(  the  city  for  a  consider- 
able time.    The  accounts  of  the  performances 
of  these  engines  are  eyideotly  exaggerated ;  and 
the  story  of  the  burning  of  the  Koman  ships  by 
the  reflected  rays  of  Uie  sun,  though  yery  cur- 
i-eot  in  later  times,  is  probably  a  fiction.    He 
superintended  the  building  of  a  shin  of  extraor- 
dinary sixe  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  aescription  is 
giyeo  in  Athenieus  (y.,  p.  206,  d.),  where  he  is 
abo  said  to  haye  moyed  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  serew.    He  inyented  a  machine  called,  from 
its  form.  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water 
out  of  the  bold  of  Uiis  yesseL    His  most  cele- 
brated  performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
tpkere;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  heayenly  bodies.    When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (B.G.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed 
hy  the  Soman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  intent 
upon  a  mathematical  problem.    Upon  his  tomb 
was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in 
a  cylinder.     When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(75),  he  foond  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  dty,  almost  bid  among  briers,  and  for- 
gotten by  the  Syracusons.    The  intellect  of  Ar- 
chimedes was  of  the  yery  highest  order.    He 
possenscd,  in  a  degree  ueyer  exceeded,  unless 
oy  KewtoD,  the  inventiye  genius  which  discoy- 
ers  new  proyinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  yiew  for  old  and  familiar  objects ;  the 
clearness    of  conception  which  is  essential  to 
the  reaolution  of  complex  phenomena  into  their 
ronstitoent  elements;  and  the  power  and  habit 
of  loteDBe    and    persevering    thought*  without 
which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatitely 
fruitleaa.    The  following  works  of  Archimedes 
haye  eonoe  down  to  us :   1.  On  EquipondtranU 
m»d  Centre*  of  Gravity.    2.  The  QuwitcUure  of 
Uu  Parabola,    8.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder. 
4.  Om  JHmenaion  of  the  Circle.    6.  On  Spirals. 
1  On  Conoide  and  Spheroids.    7.  The  Arenarine. 
8.  Oh  Floating  Boaiee,    9.  Lemmata.    The  best 
editioo  of  his  works  is  by  Torelli,  Oxun^  1792. 
Ilicre  is  a  French  tran?la  ion  of  his  works,  with 
ooCea.  by  F.  Peyrard.  'aris.  1808,  and  an  En- 


glish translation  of  tlu*  Arenarius  hy  (}.  Amlei 
•on,  London,  1784. 

^  AiiCBfNus  i^Apxlvoc)^  one  of  the  leading  Athe 
nians,  who,  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  oya^ 
threw  the  goyemment  of  the  Thirty,  B,G.  408. 

Aaomppcs  (^Apximro^),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  old  comed;r»  About  B.C.  415.  [The  fraff 
ments  of  Archippus  are  collected  in  Meinekei 
Fragm.  Comic.  Oracor.,  yol.  i,  p.  408-415,  edit, 
minor.] 

[Aechippus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Marrubu 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  allies  of  Turnus  in  his  war 
with  iEneas.] 

AacHffTAa  {^kpxvracy,  1.  Of  Amphissa,  a 
Greek  epic  poet,  flourished  about  B!C.  300. — 2 
Of  Tarentum,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  mat^ 
ematidan,  general,  and  statesman,  probably  Uy 
ed  about  B.C.  400,  and  onward,  so  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said 
to  haye  sayed  by  his  influence  with  the  tyrant 
Dion^sius.  He  was  seyen  times  the  general  of 
his  city,  and  he  commanded  in  several  cam- 
paigns, in  all  of  which  he  was  yictorious.  After 
a  lue  which  secured  to  him  a  place  among  the 
very  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  ne  was  drowned 
while  upon  a  voyage  on  the  Adriatic  (Hor., 
Carm.y  i.,  28.)  As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged 
to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  sect 
Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid  much 
attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
maris  et  terra  numeroqtie  earentis  arence  Menso- 
rem.  To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the 
skill  of  a  pratical  mechanician,  and  oousti'ucted 
yarious  machines  and  automatons,  among  which 
his  wooden  flying  dove  in  paftioular  was  the 
wonder  of  antiquity.  He  also  applied  mathe- 
matics with  success  to  musical  scieuce,  and 
eyen  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His  influence 
as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato  was 
undouDtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  ana  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  wiiters 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Ar- 
chytas.  [The  fragments  of  Archytas  are  pub- 
lished in  part  by  Qale,  Opusc.  JMythol.^  Cantab., 
1671,  Arast,  1688;  aud  more  fully  by  Orelii, 
Opusc.  SentenL  et  MorcU.,  vol  il,  p.  234,  segg.] 

AacoNNfisus  ('ApKow^ooc:  ^ ApKowrjaio^).  1. 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus, 
also  called  Asms  and  Macris. — 2.  (Now  Orak 
Ada\  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Cana,  opposite 
Halicamassus,  of  which  it  formed  the  harbor. 

AacriMus  ('Apxrtvof),  of  Miletus,  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  cycUo  poets,  probably 
liyed  about  B.C.  776.  Two  epic  poems  were, 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  uElhiopis,  which  was 
a  kind  of  continuation  of  Homer's  Jliad :  its 
chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  king  of  the  i£thio 
pians,  and  AchiUes,  who  slew  him.  2.  The  i>«- 
strttction  of  llion^  which  contained,  a  description 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  Bubsequeni 
events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  [The 
fraementa  of  Arctinus  have  been  collected  by 
DUbner,  Homeri  Carm.  et  Cyeli  Epici  Jtelig^ 
Paris,  1837,  and  by  Duntcer,  Die  Fragm.  des  ep, 
Pocsie  bis  auf  ^Zfx.,'K6ln,  1840 ;  and  Nachlrag^ 
p.  16,  Koln,  1841.] 

AacroPBi^LAX.     Vxd.  Aacrus. 

ARCToe  ('ApKTOf),  "  the  Bear,"  two  constella>. 
Urns  near  tbe  North  Pole.    1.  Tiw  Ge'at  Bkai 
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yJipK^OQ  fiLjUAij:  Uma  Major),  als)  called  the 
Wagcn  (d^o^a :  plauMrwn),  Thi)  aocieDt  Ital- 
ian OAine  of  this  coDstellatioD  was  Sepietn  Tri- 
ontSt  that  is,  the  Seven  J^loughing  Ozen^  also  Sep- 
tenirio,  and  with  the  epithet  M<yor  to  diistii^uish 
it  from  the  Septentrio  Minora  or  Letter  Sear: 
hcDce  Vii-gil  {j£n^  ill,  866)  speaks  of  geminot- 
itte  Trione».  The  Great  Bear  was  also  called  He- 
ice  (kXiATi)  from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  curve. — 
2.  The  LifssEa  or  LrrrLE  Beab  ('ApKrof;  /UKpu : 
Una  Minor),  likewise  called  the  Wagon^  was 
first  added  to  the  Greek  catalogues  by  Thaler, 
by  whom  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
East  It  was  also  called  Phceniee  (^oivUtj^  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  selected  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  the  guide  by  which  they  shaped 
their  course  at  sea,  the  Greek  mariners  with 
less  judgment  employiug  the  Great  Bear  for  the 
purpose;  and  Ognotura  {Kvv6covpa\  dog't  tail, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  constellation  to  the 
upturned  curl  of  a  dog's  tail.  The  constella- 
tion before  the  Great  Bear  was  called  Bootet 
1Bo«rJ7f)  Arctopkylax  {* kpKTo^'ka^YoT  Arcturut 
*ApKTovpo^t  from  ovpoc,  guard) ;  the  two  latter 
names  suppose  the  constellation  to  represent  a 
man  upon  the  watch,  and  denote  simply  the  po- 
sition of  the  figure  in  reference  to  the  Great 
Bear,  while  Bootet,  which  is  found  in  Homer, 
refers  to  the  Wagon,  the  imagmary  figure  of 
Bootes  beiog  fancied  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
driver  of  the  team.  At  a  later  time  Arctopkylax 
became  the  general  name  of  the  constellation, 
and  the  word  Arcturut  was  confined  to  the  chief 
star  in  it  All  these  constellations  are  connect- 
ed in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph  Cal- 
I6T0,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon.  Metamorphosed 
oy  Jupiter  (Zeus)  upon  the  earth  into  a  she- 
bear,  Callisto  was  pursued  by  her  son  Areas  in 
the  chase,  and  wheu  he  was  on  the  point  of  kill- 
ing her,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  them  both  among 
the  stars,  Callisto  becomiug  the  Great  Bear,  and 
Areas  the  Little  Bear,  or  ^Bootes.  In  the  poets 
the  ephithets  of  these  stars  have  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  family  and  country  of  Callisto :  thus 
we  find  them  called  Lycaonit  Arctot;  Mcenalia 
Arctot  and  Mcenalit  Urta  (from  Mount  Mienalus 
m  Arcadia) :  ErymatUhit  Urta  (from  Mount  Ery- 
manthus  in  Arcadia) :  Parrhatidet  ttellce  (from 
the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia).  Though  most 
traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  otliers 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter 
Erigoue.  Hence  the  Septentriones  are  <^led 
Bovet  Icarii.  Vid  Diet,  of  Antig^  p.  147,  148, 
169,  2d  ed. 
ARCTCau&  Vtd.  Arci06. 
Ardka  (Ardeas,  -atis:  now  Ardea).  1.  The 
chief  town  of  the  Rutuli  in  Latium,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  River  Numicus,  three  miles  from 
the  BCSL,  was  situated  on  a  rock  surrounded  by 
marshes,  in  an  unhealthy  district  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Italy,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  Turnus.  It  was 
aonquered  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.C. 
442,  from  which  time  its  importance  declined. 
In  its  neighborhood  was  the  Latin  Aphrodisium 
or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Ardeates.— 2.  (Now  Arde- 
kdnf),  an  important  town  in  Persis,  southwest 
of  Persepolis. 

[Ardericca  ('A/MJlp«Ka,  now  Ahkerhiff  Hee- 
reoX    1.  A  town  abov^  Babylon,  where  the  £u- 
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phrales  was  so  diverted  from  its  Ci^urse  that  ii 
passed  three  times  Uirough  this  place — 2  A 
town  of  Susiana,  not  fur  fi^om  Suiia  ,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Araoca  of  later  writers,  where  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  settled  the  captured  £retriaii&J 

[Ardksous  {^kpd/^oKOi),  a  river  of  £uropear 
Sarmaiia,  flowing  into  the  Ister ;  the  god  ol  ttk 
stream  was,  according  to  Heaioc^  a  aoo  of  Oe^ 
anus  and  Tethys.] 

Ardcbnna  Silva  (now  the  Ardenne*),  a  vast 
forest  in  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  ezteuded  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and 
Remi,  and  north  as  far  as  the  Scheidt:  then* 
are  still  considerable  remains  uf  this  forest 
though  tbe  greater  pai't  of  it  has  disappeared. 

Arots  ('Ap<H;f),  sou  of  Gyges,  kiugf  of  Lydia, 
reigned  B.C.  678-^29 :  he  took  Prieue,  and  made 
war  f^aiust  Miletus. 

ArkI  or  ARfiTiAS  i^kpeta  or  'Apt/TiiLc  vyaof, 
i.  e.,  the  island  of  Ares:  now  Kera»unt  Ada), 
also  called  Chalceiitis,  an  island  off  tbe  ooaM 
of  Pontus,  close  to  Phai-nacSa,  celebrated  in  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts. 

[AREadNis  ('Aptjyovig),  wife  of  Ampyous^  and 
mother  of  Mopsus.] 

[Areilycus  ('AL^iAvxof),  a  Trcjaii  warrior, 
slam  by  Patroolus.] 

AR&iTH5u8  {'Apijidooc).  1.  King  of  Ame  in 
Bceotia,  and  husband  of  Philomeduaa,  is  called 
in  the  Iliad  (vii.,  8)  KopvinjrjjCt  because  be  fuqgfat 
with  a  club :  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadian 
LyeurKus.-— [2.  Charioteer  of  Ahigmus,  slain 
by  Achillea  J 

ArelAtk,  Ar£las,  or  Arelatvu  (Arelatenais 
now  Arlen)^  a  town  in  Gallia  JNarbouensis,  at 
the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  led 
bank,  and  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  sixth  legion,  Colonia  Arelate  Sexto- 
fiorwn.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Cassar,  and  un- 
der the  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Con* 
stantine  Uie  Great  built  an  extensive  suburb  <w 
the  right  bank,  which  he  connected  with  the 
original  city  by  a  bridge.  The  Roman  remains 
at  Aries  attest  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  city : 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obelisk  of  granite, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre,  amphi- 
theatre, palace  of  Constantine,  and  a  large  Ro- 
man cemetery. 

[Areluus  Fuscdb.     Vtd  Fuscua.] 

AremOrica.     Vid.  Armorica. 

Arenacum  (now  Arnfteim  or  jErtf\tL.  town 
of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

[Aren^  Montbs  fuow  Arenat  Gordat),  high 
sand  hills  in  Hispama  BcBtica,  between  the  Bad-, 
tis  and  Urium.] 

[Arene  i^kpiivji).  1.  Daughter  of  tbe  Spartan 
king  (Ebalus,  wife  of  Aphareus. — 2.  A  city  of 
Elis,  on  the  River  Minyeius,  said  to  have  bees 
named  after  the  foregomg :  it  was  the  residence 
of  Aphareus.] 

ARE5rAGua.     Vid.  Athena 

Ares  ('Ap^A  (the  Latin  Mart\  tbe  Greek 
god  of  war  ana  one  of  the  great  Olympian  gods, 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  (jupiter)  and 
Hera  (Junoi  The  character  of  Ares  (Mars)  in 
Greek  mytbolo^  will  be  best  understood  by 
comparing  it  with  that  oC  otlier  divinities  who 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  irith  war 
Athena  ^Minerva)  represents  thoughtfuhiess  ami 
wisdom  m  the  affiiirs  of  wiuv^ni  proto«t>  mri 
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4Uiil  Umu-  habitatk>xiB  dormg  its  ravages.  Ares 
(lfara),oa  tha  other  hand,  ia  ztothiog  but  the 
penonificatioD  of  bold  force  and  Btreogth,  aod 
Dat  ao  much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult^  ood- 
fision,  and  horrors.  Hia  sister  £ris  calls  forth 
WAT,  Zeu9  (JtqHtO')  directs  its  course,  but  Ares 
(Mara)  lores  war  &r  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
ID  Uie  din  and  roar  of  battles,  io  the  slaughter 
of  men,  and  the  destruetioQ  of  towns.  He  is 
not  CFeo  influenced  bj  party  8]>irit»  but  some- 
times asdsts  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other 
side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate ;  wheoce 
2iei»  (Jnpiter)  calls  him  u?LXovp6ad?i,Xoi.  {11^  v^ 
S89.)  This  savage  and  sanguinary  character  of 
Ares  (Mars)  makes  him  hated  by  the  other 
goda  and  by  his  own  parents.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares  (Mars),  with  all  his  overwhelming 
physicai  strength,  as  always  victorious;  and 
when  he  comes  in  contact  with  higher  powers, 
he  is  usually  conquered.  He  was  wouixled  by 
IMomedes,  who  was  assisted  by  Athena  (Miner- 
xa,\  and  ui  his  fall  he  roared  like  ten  thousand 
warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloldae  had  likewise 
eooquered  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months^  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes 
(Mercury).  He  was  also  conquered  by  Hercules, 
with  wlKun  he  Ibught  on  account  of  his  son  Gyc- 
BOB,  and  was  obhged  to  return  to  Olympus. 
This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but^  withal,  handsome 
god,  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
obbJl  VuL  ArHEoniTS.  When  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
mn)  loved  Adonis,  Ares  ^Mars),  in  his  jealousy, 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  boar,  and  killed 
fais  rivaL  Vid.  A00NI&  According  to  a  late 
tEiditaoD,  Ares  (Mars)  slew  Halirrhothius,  the 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Akippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares 
^lars).  Hereupon  Poseidon  (Neptune)  accused 
Area  (Mars)  in  Uie  Areopaffus,  where  tne  Olym- 
piaa  gods  were  assemblcxi  m  court  Ares  (Mars) 
VBS  acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The 
wulike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thraoe  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  god's  residence  was  in  that 
eowtry,  and  here  and  in  Scytliia  were  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  his  worships  In  Scythia  he  was 
vonlopped  under  the  fonu  of  a  sword,  to  which 
not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men  also, 
were  sacrificed.  In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of 
Arcs  (BCars)  was  not  very  general  All  the 
stories  about  Ares  (Mars),  and  his  worship  in  the 
eoimtries  zK>rth  of  Greece,  seem  to  indicate  that 
hb  worBfaip  was  introduced  into  the  latter  coun- 
try firtxm  Thrace;  The  Bomans  identified  their 
god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Ares.     Ftd  Mxas. 

[Abklas  {'Apeaiac),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
jB  Athens  under  the  Spartan  ascendency.] 

AaBBTOB  CApeoTop),  f&ther  of  Aigus,  the 
guardian  of  Io,  who  is  therefore  called  Aretict' 

Arstmds  ('AperaZof),  the  Cappadociau,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek 
phvsicians,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ves^ 
paioac.  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a  i^eneral 
tnatise  oo  diseases  in  eight  books,  which  is  still 
dtant  The  best  edition  is  by  C.  G.  Kiihn, 
Jipa,1828. 

[AsxTlox  {'Aperduv),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Teu- 

AaJttJot  dinh-acX  the  tame  ot  >«evenu  Kmgs 


oi  Arabia  Petrffio.  1.  A  oo:.>em^K.rary  of  Pmd 
pey,  invaded  Judiea  in  B.C.  (  5,  in  order  to  place 
Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  but  was  diaven  bade  by 
the  Romans,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Ariatobu- 
lus.  His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded 
by  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey. — 2,  The 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Judeea 
because  Herod  had  dismissed  the  daughter  of 
Aretas  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
Herodiasw  This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  who  had  possession  of  Damascus 
at  the  tune  of  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  A.D.  81. 

AasTE  ('Ap^rv).  1.  Wife  of  Alcinous,  kin^ 
of  the  Phteacians,  received  Ulysses  with  hospi- 
tality.— 2.  [AaiTS,  in  Greek  'A^cny],  daughter 
of  the  elder  Dionysins  and  Aiistomache,  wife  of 
Tliearides,  and  after  his  death  of  her  unde 
Dion.  After  Dion  had  fled  from  Syracuse 
Arete  wa9  compelled  by  her  brother  to  marry 
Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife  when  he  hac 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  expellee 
the  younger  Diouysius.  After  the  assassination 
of  Dion  in  853,  she  was  drowned  by  his  enemies. 
— 8.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy,  was  instructed 
by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  system,  which 
she  transmitted  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aris- 
tippus. 

A&ethOsa  (*Ap^ovaa%  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  £sunous  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  For 
details,  see  Alphsus.  Virgil  {JSdog^  iv.,  1 ;  z.,  1) 
reckons  her  among  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  and  aj 
the  divinity  who  inspired  pastoral  poetry.  There 
were  several  other  fountains  in  Greece  whick 
bore  the  name  of  Arethusa,  of  which  the  mcst 
important  was  one  in  Ithaca,  now  Lebado^  and 
another  in  EubcBa,  near  Chalcis. 

A&£tbOsa  ('Af)i<?ovaa :  jxxw  Er-Restun).  1.  A 
town  and  fortress  on  the  Orontes,  in  S^ia :  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  seat  of  a  petty  Arabian  prin- 
cipality.— [2.  a  city  of  Maceaonia,  between  Am 
phipolis  and  the  Lake  Bolbe. — 3.  A  bituminous 
lake  in  Greater  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  was  said  to  flow  without  mingling  its 
waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source. 
Strabo  gives  as  the  Oriental  names  of  this  lake, 
Arsene  and  ThospUis.] 

AafirlAS.     FuIAbea. 

ABJfcTiUK.     Vid.  AaasTniif. 

[AbStds  ('A/o^TOf).  1.  Son  of  Priam,  slain  by 
Automedon. — 2.  Son  of  Nestor.] 

Abkus  ('Apevc),  two  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Cleomenes  IL,  smco  hia 
father  Acrotatus  had  died  before  him,  and 
reigned  B.C.  809-265.  He  made  several  un* 
successful  attempts  to  deUver  Greece  from  th^ 
dominion  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  at  length 
fell  in  battle  agaiist  the  Macedonians  io  266, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Acrotatus.-— 
2.  Grandson  of  No.  1,  reigned  for  eight  years 
(the  duration  of  his  life)  under  the  guardiauship 
of  his  uncle  Leonidas  II,  who  succeeded  him 
about  RG.  256. 

[Aaius  ('ApeZof),  of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  or 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  enjoyed  in  a  hi^h 
degree  the  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  his  instructor  in  philosophy.  J 

[  AaivA  (now  Alatuon  or,  according  to  Flrjrei^ 
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rcfito),  a  tr/hntary  of  tbc  Durius,  in  Hispania 
lVuTRcooeQsi«.J 

Arevac/R  or  Akevact,  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  near  the 
sources  <^{  the  Tagus,  derived  their  name  from 
liie  Rirer  Areva  (q.  y.). 

AEG/SU8  (^kpyouoc).  1.  Kice  of  Macedonia, 
•(  n  and  successor  of  Psrdiccas  I,  the  founder  of 
Uie  d}niasty. — 2.  A  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
Gpown,  dethroned  Perdiccas  II,  and  reigned  two 
^ears. 


*  Aeg-«U8  Mons  {'Apyalf^ :  now  EriJ^h'Dagh\ 
a  lofty  snow-capped  mountain  nearly  in  the  cen< 
tre  of  Cappadocia ;  an  ofiset  of  the  Anti-Taurus. 
At  its  foot  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Mazaca 
or  Caisarea. 

AaoANTHOMius  (*Apyavd6vtoc),  king  of  Tartes- 
«us  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  eighty  years,  and  to  have  Ii?ed  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

AaoAMTHdNius  or  Aeoanthits  Mons  (rd  'A/>- 
yavduviov  6po^:  now  Katirli),  a  mountain  in 
Bithynia,  running  out  into  the  Propontis,  forming 
the  Promontorium  Posidium  (Cape  B<mz\  and 
separating  the  bays  of  Cios  ana  Astacus. 

[Aroe  {'Xpyij),  a  Hyperborean  maiden,  who 
came  with  Opis  to  Delos.J 

Aegennl Jf  or  Aeoinum  {'Apysmfov,  'Apylvov : 
now  Cape  Blanco).  1.  A  promontory  on  the 
Ionian  coast,  opposite  to  Chios. — [2.  A  promon- 
tory of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicdy,  now  Capo 
San  Aletsio.^ 

[AegennOsa,  an  island  with  a  city  of  same 
name  between  the  promontory  of  Ar^ennum, 
and  the  Ionian  coast,  and  the  promontonum  Po- 
ndium  in  the  island  of  Chios.] 

[Aegentanvm  (now  San  Mareo\  a  city  of 
Bruttium.] 

[Aegentaeia  or  Aegentuaria,  also  Aegento- 
VAEiA  (now  Arzenheim),  the  capital  city  of  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  where  Gratian  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni  A.D.  378.] 

AaoENTfius  (now  Arfffns),  a  small  river  in 
Gallia  Narboneusis,  which  flows  into  the  Medi- 
ten*anean  near  Forum  Julil 

ArqemtoeItum  or  -tus  (now  Stranburg)^  an 
important  town  on  the  Rhine,  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  eighth  legion,  and  a 
Roman  municipium.  In  its  neighl^rhood  Ju- 
lian gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Aleman- 
ni,  A.D.  857.  It  was  subsequently  called  Strate- 
burffum  and  Stratisburgum^  whence  its  modem 
name. 

Aeges.     Vid.  CTOtx)PE& 

Aegia  i^Kpyeia),  1.  Daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithca,  and  wife  of  Polynices. — [2.  Daugh- 
ter of  Autesion,  wife  of  the  Spartan  king  Aris- 
todemus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Rurysthenes  and  Proclcs.] 

ArgIa  ('Apyc/a).     Vii  Aegos. 

[AEGiLEdNis  {^ApyOLCQvU)*  a  Spartan  female, 
mother  of  tl.e  celebrated  general  Brasidas.] 

AbgilStum,  a  district  in  Rome,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  south  of  the  Quiring  to  the  Capito- 
line  and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  mechanics  and  booksellers.  The  origin  of 
thti  name  is  uncertain :  the  most  obvious  deri- 
vation is  from  aryiV/a,  "potter's  clay ;"  but  the 
moi'e  common  explanation  in  antiquity  was  Argi- 
Utuniy  "  death  of  Argus,"  from  a  hero  Argus  who 
waf  buried  there. 
tfO 


f  Aegilus  ("Ap/tAof :  'Apyi?uoc)t  a  town  in  III 
saitia,  the  eastern  part  cf  Mygdonio,  in  Mace 
donia,  between  Amphipolis  and  BromisouB,  a  ool 
ony  of  Audros. 

AaoiNCSiB  {'Apyivovaai  or  'Aqyivovaacu),  three 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  .^fiolis,  opposite 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  the  Athenians  over  the  Laoedxemoniaua 
under  Callicratidas,  B.C.  406. 

[AEGidpx  {^Apyi.6nri\  a  nymph,  mother  of  the 
Thracian  bard  Thamyris  by  Phdummon.] 

Aeoiphontes  {'Apyei^Ttic),  "  the  alayer  vf 
Argus,"  a  surname  of  Heemes. 

AEGiPPiEi  {'Apyiimaioi),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  23),  to  have  been 
of  the  Calmuc  race. 

Aegissa.     Vid  Argura. 

ARGrrniA,  the  chief  town  of  Athamania,  m 
Epirus. 

Aegiva,  a  surname  of  Hera  or  Judo,  from  Ar- 
gos,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,  she  was  especially  honored.      Vid,  Aaooa. 

AegIvi.     Vid  Ajlgob. 

Aego.     Vid  Aaqovavtm. 

[Aegolicus  Sinus.     Vid  Ar60&] 

Arg$li8.     Vid  Aegob. 

Aegonavt^    {'ApyovavTai\    the    Ai^nauts, 
"  the  sailors  of  tiie  Argo,*'  were  the  heroes  who 
sailed  to  ^a  (afterward  called  Colchis)  ibr  the 
purpose  of  fetching   the   golden    fleece.      The 
story  of  the  Argonauts  is  variously  related  by 
the  ancient  writers,  but  the  common  tale  ran  as 
follows :    In  lolcus  in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias, 
who  had  deprived  his  half-brother  JEeon  of  the 
sovereignty.    In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jason,  the 
son  of  .^£son,  Peuab  persuaded  Jason  to  fetch 
the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended  on  an 
oak-tree  in  the  g^ve  of  Ares  (Mars)  in  Colchis, 
and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  dragoa 
Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and 
ccHnmanded  Argus,  the  sod  of  Phrixus,  to  build 
a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  which  was  called  Argo 
{*Apy6)  after  the  name  of  the  builder.     Jasoo 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the 
age,  and  their  number  is  usually  said  to  have 
been  fifty.    Among  these  were  Hercules,  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of 
Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  the  seer    Mopsus, 
Philammon,  Tydeus,  Ineseus,  Amphiaraus,  Pe 
leus,  Nestor,  Admetus,  <&c.    After  leaving  lol- 
cus they  first  landed  at  Lemnos,  where  they 
united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  islanot 
who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands.      From  Lemnos   the^  sailed   to  the 
Doliones  at  Cyzious,  where    King  Cyzicus  re- 
ceived them   hospitably.     They  left  the  coun- 
try during  the  night,  and  being   thrown   back 
on   the  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were 
taken  for  Pehis(^ans,  the  enemies   of  the  Do- 
liones, and  a  struggle   ensued,  in  which   Cyzi- 
cus was  slain;   but,  bein^  recognized  by  the 
Argonauts,  they  buried  hun,  and  mourocd  over 
his  fate.    They  next   landed  in  Mysia,  where 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  who 
had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylfla» 
whom  a  nymph  had  canied  off  while  he  wai 
fetching   water  for    his   companions.     In  *!>• 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  King  Amyous  chal- 
lenged the  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him;   and 
when  he  was  TdUed  by  PoUux,  [the  Bebiyoet 
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lo  ATepge  the  death  of  their  kiog,  mftde  an 
attack  OD  PoUux,  bat  the  Ai^onauta,  haviog 
seixiMl  their  tarns,  repalsod  them,  and  elew  many 
in  their  fl^ht*  they  then]  sailed  tu  Salmydea- 
■UB  in  TlkEaoe,  where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tor- 
m«Dted  by  the  Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts 
eoosulted  him  about  their  voyage,  he  promised 
Uiem  his  adviee  on  condition  of  their  deliyering 
him  from  the  Harpies.  This  was  done  by  Zetes 
and  Oahds,  two  sons  of  Boreas;  and  rhmeus 
now  advised  them,  before  saifing  through  the 
Sjraplegades^  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and 
to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they  themselves 
vroold  have  to  do.  When  they  approached  the 
Sjmplcp^des,  they  sent  out  a  dove,  which,  in  its 
ra|»a  flight  between  the  rocks,  lost  only  the  end 
of  its  taS.  The  Aigonauts  now,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Juno  (Hera),  followed  the  examplo  of 
the  dove,  sailed  (|uidcl^  between  the  rocks,  aud 
etioeeeded  in  passmg  without  injury  to  their  ship, 
iTith  the  exception  of  Bome  ornaments  at  the 
atenv  Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  im- 
movable in  the  sea.  On  tneir  ari-ival  at  the 
country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the  Argonauts  were 
kindly  received  by  their  kinj^,  Lycus.  The  seer 
Idmoo  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys  died  here,  and 
the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied  by  Ancsus. 
They  now  sailed  along  the  coast  until  they  airiv- 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Phasis.  The  Col- 
chian  kipg  .^etes  promised  to  give  up  the  golden 
fleeee  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough 
two  fire  breathing  ox«q  with  brazen  feet,  and 
sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been 
used  by  Cadmus  at  1  hebes,  and  wliich  he  had 
teoeived  from  Mioeiva  (Athena).  The  love  of 
Ifedea  furnished  Jason  with  means  to  resist 
Are  and  steel,  on  condition  of  hia  taking  her  as 
his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring-  up  fix>m 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason  was 
engaged  upon  his  task,  Jiletes  formed  plans  for 
burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.  But  Medea*s  magic  powers  lulled 
to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleeee ;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Ai^onauts,  together 
with  Medea  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus, 
embarked  by  nifht  and  suled  away.  JSetes 
pursued  tbem;  but,  before  he  overtook  them, 
Medea  murdered  her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces, 
and  threw  his  limbs  overboard,  that  her  father 
might  be  detained  in  his  pursuit  by  collecting 
the  limbs  of  his  child.  .£etes  at  last  returned 
home,  but  sent  out  a  great  number  of  Colcliians, 
threatening  them  wiUi  the  punishment  intended 
Sot  Medea  if  they  returned  without  her.  While 
the  Oolchians  were  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
the  Argonauts  had  already  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Eridanus.  But  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
angry  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a  storm 
w^ch  east  the  ship  from  its  course.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  Island^  the  ship  be^an 
to  speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  would  not  cease  unless  they  sailed  toward 
Ausonia,  and  got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now 
•ailed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts, 
and  through  the  sea  of  Sardinia,  and,  continuing 
ttieir  course  along  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they 
arrived  in  the  Island  of  i£«a,  where  Circe  pun- 
fied  them.  When  tiiey  were  passing  by  the 
Sieoa  Orpheus  sang  to  pro>ent  the  Argonauts 


uviiig  al.' jred  by  them.  Bates,  however,  swant 
to  them,  but  Yen  is  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  U 
LilybsBum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  cooducteo 
them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  aid  between 
the  whiriiog  rocks  {nerpai  nXayKrai) ;  and,  sail- 
ing by  the  Thracian  island  with  its  oxen  of 
Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phsacion  inland  of 
Corcrra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinouai 
In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  Colchiaos,  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cei-aunian  Mountains ;  othcn 
occupied  the  Absyrtian  islands  near  tije  coast  oi 
lUyncum ;  and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argo- 
nauts in  the  island  of  the  Phaeacians.  Bat  as 
their  hopes  of  recovering  Medea  were  deceived 
by  Arete,  the  queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in 
the  island,  ancl  the  Atvonauts  continued  their 
voyage.  During  the  night  they  were  ovei-tuken 
by  a  storm ;  but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  enabled  them  to  discover  a 
neighboring  island,  which  they  called  Anapha 
Here  they  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn 
rites  were  instituted,  which  continued  to  be  ob- 
served down  to  very  late  timea  Their  attempt 
to  land  in  Crete  was  prevented  by  Talus,  who 
ffuarded  the  island,  but  was  killed  by  the  arti- 
fices 01  Medea.  From  Crete  they  sailed  to 
iEgioa,  and  from  thence  between  Euboea  and 
Locris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the  events  sub- 
sequent to  their  arrival  in  loleus,  vid,  JEaoiXt 
Medea,  Jasox,  Peuas.  The  story  of  the  Argo* 
nauts  probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  the  \i  ealthy  MinyanSi 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  lolcus,  made 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  Tlie  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  is  reLited  by  Pindar  in  the  fourth 
Pythiau  ode,  by  ApoUouius  Rhodius  in  hia 
Argonautica^  and  by  his  Roman  imitator,  Vale- 
rius Flaccus. 

Aroos  (rd  'Apyo^t  '^c\  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
372)  to  have  sigoified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Tbessalians,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Latin 
word  ager.  Id  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the 
Pelasgie  Argos,  that  is,  a  town  or  district  of 
Thessaly,  and  of  the  Achiean  Argos,  by  which 
he  means  sometimes  the  whole  Peloponnesus 
sometimes  Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Argos,  of 
which. MyceniB  was  the  capital,  and  sometimes 
the  town  of  Argos.  As  Argos  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  whole  Peloponnesus,  the  most  import 
ant  part  of  Greece,  so  the  *kpyeloi  often  occur 
in  Homer  as  a  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Rom.in  poets  also 
use  Argivi. — 1.  Arqos,  a  district  of  Pelopuniie- 
su^  called  Argolis  {if  ^kpyoTJ^)  by  Herodotus,  but 
more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Argo9^  Arg%a  (v  'Apyeta),  or  Argoliee  (if  'Apyo- 
Xua^y  Under  the  Romans  Argolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Ai^gos 
or  Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis,  un- 
der the  Romans,  siguified  the  country  bounded 
on  the  north  b^  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laoonia,  and 
included  toward  the  east  the  whole  Aote  or  pen 
insula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs* 
butt  during  the  time  of  Grecian  independence, 
Aiigolis  or  Argos  was  only  the  country  lying 
roiukd  the  Argoucus  Sinus  (now  Qulf  of  Nauplia\ 
bounded  on  Uie  west  by  the  Arcadian  Moimtains. 
and  separated  on  he  north  by  a  range  of  mount 
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11D8  trom  Coriul/i,  Cleouie,  and  Fiiliufl.  Argolis, 
M  understood  b^  the  Romans,  was,  for  the  most 
pai't,  a  mountainous  and  uoproductive  oountry  : 
the  only  extensive  plain  adapted  for  agriculture 
was  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  eity  of  Argos. 
Its  rivera  were  insignificant  and  mostly  dry  in 
summer :  tJie  most  important  was  the  Inaohua. 
The  country  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ar- 

ga  or  Argos  proper,  Epidauria,  T&oczenia,  and 
RaMioMi&  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
oouDti-y  were,  according  to  mythology,  the  Cj- 
nurii ;  but  the  main  part  of  the  population  ooq- 
listed  uf  Pelasgi  and  Achiei,  to  whom  Dorians 
were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians.  See  below,  No.  2. — 2.  Abgos,  or 
Abgi,  -oauif,  in  the  Latin  writers,  now  Argo^  the 
capital  of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most 
important  town  of  Peloponnesus,  situated  in  a 
level  plain  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Inachus.  It 
bad  an  aucieot  Pelasgio  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
and  another  built  subsequently  on  another  height 
(duas  arce»  haberU  Argi^  liv^  zxziv^  25).  It 
possessed  niimerous  temples,  and  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Juno  (Hera), 
whose  great  temple,  Hercnim,  lay  between  Ar^os 
and  Mycente.  The  remains  of  the  Cydopian 
walls  of  Ai^B  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Inachus  or  his  son 
PuoBONSus,  or  grandson  Abgu&  The  descend- 
ants of  Jnaclus,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Pcbutgian  kings,  reigned  over  the  country  for 
nine  generations,  but  were  at  length  deprived 
ti  the  sovereignty  by  Danaos,  who  is  said  to 
have  con-.i  from  Egypt  The  descendants  of 
Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to  submit  to 
Uie  Achiean  race  of  the  Pelopidas.  Under  the 
rule  of  t^e  PelopidfB  Mycenie  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kiogdum,  and  Argos  was  a  dependent 
state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon ;  but  under 
Orestes  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Do- 
rians Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whose 
descendants  ruled  over  the  country;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Achssan.  All  these  events  belong  to  Mythol- 
ogy ;  and  Argos  first  appears  in  history  about 
B.C.  760,  as  the  chief  state  of  Peloponnesus, 
under  its  ruler  Phidon.  After  the  time  of  Phi- 
don  its  power  declined,  and  it  was  not  even  able 
to  maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  other  towns 
of  Argolis.  Its  power  was  greatly  weakened 
by  its  wars  with  Sparta.  The  two  states  long 
contended  fur  the  aistrict  of  Oynuria,  which  lay 
between  Argolis  and  Laoonia,  and  which  the 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of 
their  three  hundred  champions,  about  B.C.  650. 
In  B.C.  624,  Cleumenes,  the  Spartan  king,  de- 
feated the  Argives  with  such  loss  near  Tiryns 
that  Sparta  was  left  without  a  rival  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  consequence  of  its  weakness  and  of 
its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Aiigos  took  no  part  in  the 
Persian  war.    In  order  to  strengthen  itself  Ar- 

£»s  attacked  the  neighboring  towns  of  Tiryns, 
ycencB,  iio^  destroyed  them,  and  transplanted 
their  inliabitants  t<>  Argos.  The  introduction 
of  so  many  new  citiseus  was  followed  by  the 
abolition  of  rovalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
and  by  the  eBtiibliebment  <  f  a  democrai^y,  which 
continued  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
times,  when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of 
Q2 


tyrants.  In  the  Peloponnesiau  war  Argos  sidoh 
with  Athens  against  Sparta.  In  B.0,  24S  it 
joined  the  Achean  League,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Bx>man  province  of  Achaia.  At  aaa 
early  time  Argos  was  distinguished  by  its  culti- 
▼atioo  of  music  and  poetry  (vidL  Sacada9.  Tki^ 
bsilla);  but  at  tiie  time  of  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and  science  seein 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at  Argos.  I( 
produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom  Agei^- 
DAB  and  PoLTCueiuB  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Argos  AxPHiLdomcuic  {'Anyo^  rd  *Afiipi?Mx» 
K6v)f  Uie  diief  town  of  Amphilochia  in  Acama- 
nia,  siCuated  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  found- 
ed by  the  Argive  Amphiloohub. 

Abgos  HiFriux.     Vid.  Arfl 

[Ajlgob  Pelasgiguk  ('Ap70f  rd  UeXaayiKStf)^ 
an  ancient  city  and  district  of  Thessaly,  men 
tioned  by  Homer ;  but  in  Strabo  s  time  the  sity 
no  longer  existed.] 

AroOds  Pobivs  (now  Ptnio  FerraioX,  a  town 
and  harbor  in  the  Island  of  Ilva  (now  £lba), 

AegOra  ('Apyovpa),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  io 
Thessaly,  called  Argissa  by  Homer  (//.,  li,  '7S8). 

Argus  {'Apyoc).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Niobe,  third  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argos 
derived  its  name. — 2.  Sumamed  PanopteM^  **  the 
all-seeing,"  because  he  had  a  hundred  eyes,  sod 
of  Agenor,  Arestor,  Inachus,  or  Arg^.  Juno 
(Hera)  appointed  him  guardian  of  the  cow  into 
which  Io  bad  been  metamorphosed ;  but  Mercury 
(Hermes),  at  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  off  his  head  after  sendin*;  him  to  sleep 
by  the  sweet  notes  of  his  flute.  Juno  (Hera) 
transplanted  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peaoocK, 
her  fiivorito  bird.-— 8.  The  builder  of  the  Arso^ 
son  of  Phrixus,  Arestor,  or  Poly  bus,  was  sent  by 
iEStes,  his  grandfiither,  after  the  death  of  Phrix- 
us, to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Qreece. 
On  his  voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  wap 
fonnd  by  Jason  in  the  Island  of  Aretias,  and  car- 
ried back  to  Colchis, 

Aaof  RA  CAfyyvpd),  a  town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
tras,  mtb  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 

ARof  RiPA.     VicL  Arpi. 

Aria  ('Ape/a,  'Apia :  'Apeioc,  'Apioc :  the  eoKg- 
em  part  of  Kkorattan,  avd  the  weitern  and  north- 
ivetteni  part  of  A/ghanUtan),  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian Empire,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
ParopamisadsB,  on  the  north  by  Margiaoa  and 
Hyroania,  on  the  west  by  Parthia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  desert  of  Garmania.  It  was 
a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by 
mountains,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  sandy 
deserts ;  and,  though  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
sandy  table-land,  now  called  the  Desert  of  Irai^ 
it  contained  several  very  fertile  oases,  especiallj 
in  its  northern  part,  along  the  base  of  the  Sarl 
phi  (now  Kohiaian  and  Hazarah)  Moun^Ains, 
which  was  watered  by  the  river  Arius  or  -ai 
(now  Herirood),  on  which  stood  the  later  capital 
I  Alexandrea  (now  Herat),  The  river  is  lost  in 
I  the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
!  B^TTHANDRUB  (iiow  Helmund)  also  belonged  to 
i  Aria,  and  the  lake  into  whicn  it  falls  was  called 
'  Aria  Laodb  (now  Zurrah),  From  Aria  was  de 
I  rived  the  name  under  which  all  the  eastern  pro 
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AmiA  Lacics      Vid  Abia. 

AmiABfoxis  (  Apia6tyvtfc)^  son  of  Dariiia  Hya 
taflpia.  oiM  of  the  oommaodera  of  the  fleet 
«f  Xenea.  fell  Id  the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.C. 
480. 

AmiAinnc  ('Aptddp7f\  daughter  of  HiDoe  and 
Paaiplue  or  Greta,  fell  io  lore  with  Theseus 
when  he  vas  seot  by  his  father  to  ooovey  the 
tribute  of  the  Atheuiana  to  Minotaurus,  aud 
eare  him  the  elew  of  thread  bj  means  of  which 
h«  foond  his  way  out  of  the  lAbyriuth,  and 
wbieh  she  herself  had  received  from  Vulcan 
(Hephsstos).  Theseus,  in  return,  promised  to 
marry  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Grete  with 
him ;  but  od  their  arrival  in  the  Island  of  Dia 
(Nazoe),  she  was  lolled  by  Diana  (Artemis). 
Thie  is  the  Homeric  account  (Od,  xi^  822); 
bat  the  more  common  tradition  related  that 
Theeens  left  Ariadne  in  Nazos  alive,  either  be- 
eaiue  he  was  forced  by  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  was  ashamed  to  bring 
a  foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Bacchus  (Dionysus^ 
found  her  at  Nazos^  made  her  his  wife,  ana 
placed  arooos  the  stars  the  crown  which  be 
g|ave  her  at  their  marriage.  There  are  several 
dreomstances  in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which 
offiared  the  happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art, 
and  some  of  the  finest  ancient  works,  on  gems 
as  well  as  paintings,  are  still  extant^  of  which 
Afiadoe  is  the  subject 

AaiiWBS  ('A/MoJof)  or  Aridjcub  ('Apidaiog\ 
the  frieod  of  Gyrus^  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  armv  at  the  battle  of  Guoaza,  B.G.  401. 
After  the  death  of  Gyrus  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artazerxes  by  deserting  the  Qreeka. 

AaiAioaEs  (*Apuifja/fjg),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Gappadocia,  one  the  father  of  Ariaratbes  i., 
and  the  other  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariara- 
tfacsIL 

A&iAnA  {'Apiav^:  now  Iran),  derived  fi*om 
AaiA,  from  the  specific  sense  of  which  it  must 
be  carefully  distinguished,  was  the  general  name 
of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian 
Empire,  and  included  the  portion  of  Asia  bound- 
ed un  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Gaspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
OulC  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  ou  the 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  great 
efaain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Indian  Gaucasus,  embracing  tlie  provin- 
ces of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisadffi,  Ai*a- 
diosia,  Drangiana,  Qedrosia,  and  Garmania 
foow  KkoraMmtif  Afghanittan,  Belooekittan,  and 
Atnnan).  But  the  name  was  often  extended  to 
the  country  as  far  west  as  the  mai^  of  the 
Tigris  valley,  so  aa  to  include  Media  and  Persis, 
and  also  to  the  provinces  north  of  the  Indian 
OBocasna,  namely,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (now 
Bokltara).  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  re- 
specting the  greater  part  of  this  region  was  con- 
mcd  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the  expeditions 
of  Alexander  and  uie  wars  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from  merchant 


[AaiAXTAS,  a  kmg  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in 
order  to  take  a  census  of  his  subjects,  ordered 
eaeh  to  bring  him  an  aiTow-bead.  So  great  a 
number  was  collected,  that  he  caused  a  bronze 
vessel  to  be  made  from  them,  and  tliis  he  pre- 
•erved-as  a  memorial] 

[AaiAPiTBSB,  a  king  of  the  Scythians   who 


was  treacherously  murdered  by  SpargapiUica 
king  of  the  Agatbyrsi.] 

[AbiarIthSa  {^ kpiap6deiu\  a  city  of  Gappa- 
docia, founded  by  the  Gappodocian  king  Ariara 
thes  IV. :  it  lay  between  Sebastia  ar  li  ComaLS 
Aurea.] 

AaiABATHXs  ('Apiapddtig),  the  name  of  several 
kii^  of  Gappadocia. — 1.  Son  of  ArsAmnes  I, 
assbted  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Bgypt,  B.G. 
860.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Perdioca^ 
and  crucified  822.  Eumenes  then  obtained 
possession  of  Gappadocia. — 2.  Son  of  Holophe^ 
nes,  and  nephew  of  Ariarathes  I.,  recovered 
Gappadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  B.G. 
815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  U. — 8 
Son  of  Ariamnes  IL,  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stratoi^ce,  daughter  of  Antiochus  11^ 
king  of  Syria. — 4.  Son  of  No.  8,  reigned  B.G. 
220-162.  He  married  Antioohis,  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted 
Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the  Romans. 
After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Ariarathes  sued 
for  peace  in  188,  which  be  obtained  on  favorable 
terms.  In  18S-1'79,  he  aflsist<^d  Eumenes  in  his 
war  against  Phamaces. — 6.  Son  of  No.  4,  pre- 
viously called  Mithradates,  reigned  B.G.  IBS- 
ISO.  He  was  sumamed  Philopator,  and  was 
dlstin^ished  b^  the  excellence  of  his  character 
and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
ails.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
ag:ain8t  Aristonious  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  io 
this  war,  ISO.— 6.  Son  of  Na  6,  reigned  RG. 
180-96.  He  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithra- 
dates VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Mithradates  by  means  of  Oordius.  On  his 
death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nicomedoe» 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nioomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne, — 7.  Sou  of  No.  6.  He  was,  how- 
ever, also  murdered  by  Mithradates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  bis  kingdom. 
The  Gappadocians  rebelled  agoiust  Mithradates, 
and  placed  upon  Uie  throne, — 8.  Second  son  of 
No.  6 ;  but  be  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  bv  Mithradates,  and  shortly  afterward 
died.  Both  Mithradates  nnd  Nicomedes  at- 
tempted to  give  a  king  to  the  Gappadocians ;  but 
the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Ario- 
barzanes. — 9.  Son  of  Ariobai-zones  II.,  reigned 
B.G.  42-86.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Abiasp^  or  Agbiasfje  {'Apiuanai,  ^Aypiua- 
7r(u)f  a  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Drangiana,  on  the  very  boi*deiii 
of  Gedrosia,  with  a  capital  city,  Ariaspe  {'Api 
damj).  In  return  for  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  the  army  of  Gyrus  the  Great  when 
he  marched  through  the  desert  of  Garmania, 
they  were  honored  with  the  name  of  Eitoy^ 
TOL,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Persians  to  re- 
tain their  independence,  which  was  confirmed 
to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reward  of  similv 
services  to  hlmsell 

[Ariaspes  {*Apiu(rrr^g\  called  by  Justin  (10. 
1)  Ariarates,  son  of  the  Peralan  king  Artaxerxes 
Mnemou.] 

[AaiBiBUS  CApi6ato^\  king  of  the  Gappad> 
dans,  was  slain  by  the  Hvrcnnians  in  the  timt 

sn 
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of  thd  elder  C/rus,  neoording  to  Xenophon  in 
bis  CyropaKlia.] 

ARidU  ( Aricloui :  dow  Ariccia  or  Jiucia\  an 
ancittDt  town  of  Latium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
MouDt,  on  the  Appian  Way,  sixteen  miles  from 
Rome.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  confed- 
eracy, was  sabdued  by  the  Romans,  with  the 
«ther  LatiD  towns»  in  RO.  888,  and  receiyed 
the  Roman  franchise.  In  its  neighborhood  wbjs 
the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  Diana  Ari- 
elna,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lacus  Nemorensis 
(now  JVemi),  Diana  was  worshipped  here  with 
barbarous  customs :  her  priest,  called  rex  nemo- 
rensis, was  always  a  runaway  slave,  who  obtain- 
ed his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat  The  priest  was  ooliged  to  fight  with 
any  slave  who  sncceeded  in  breaking  off  a 
branch  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

AainjiDS.     Vid.  Ael£us,  Arrhidaus. 

[A&idOus  {'Api6uXig\  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Greeks  off  Artemisium,  B.C.  480.] 

Arii,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Aria,  but  it  is  probably,  also, 
a  form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Per- 
sian race,  derived  from  the  root  ar,  which  means 
nobUf  and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a 
^reat  number  of  Persinn  names.  Compare 
Artjel 

Arivaspi  {'Apifiaairoi),  a  people  in  the  north 
of  Scvthia,  of  whom  a  fabulous  account  is  given 
by  HiTodotus  (iv.,  27).  The  germ  of  the  fable 
IS  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the 
Ural  Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

ArihAzss  (*Api/iu^Ti0  or  Ariomazes  (*Apiofiu- 
^f),  a  cliiet  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  in  KG.  828.  In  it  Alex- 
ander found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bac- 
trian  chief  Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

AaiMi  ('Apifioi)  and  ArimX  (rei  'Apifia,  sc  6pfj), 
the  names  of  a  mythical  people,  districts  and 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the 
old  Greek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  monster  Typhoeus.  Vigil  (jEn^ 
ix.,  716)  has  misunderstood  the  eiv  'Aptuoig  of 
Homer  (IL,  il,  783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  be- 
neath luarime,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
namely,  Pithecusa  or  ^naria  (now  lochia), 

Ariminum  (Ariminensis :  now  Rimini),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
River  Ariminus  (now  Atarocchia),  It  was  oiigin- 
aily  inhabited  by  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians,  was 
afterward  in  the  possession  of  the  Senoues,  and 
was  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  268,  from 
which  time  it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place. 
After  leaving  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first 
^wn  which  a  person  arrived  at  in  the  northeast 
cf  Italia  proper. 

Ariobarzanes  {'AptoBap^uvijg).  I.  Kings  or 
Satraps  of  Ponlus. — 1.  Betra^red  by  his  son 
Mithradates  to  the  Persian  king  about  RC. 
400.— 2.  Son  of  Mithradates  L,  reigned  B.C. 
863-S87.  He  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  362, 
acd  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus.— 8.  Son  of  Mithradates  III., 
reigned  266-240,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mith- 
radates IV.  IL  Kings  of  CappadocicL — 1.  Sur- 
named  Philoromanu,  reigned  B.C.  93-68,  and 
was  elected  king  by  the  Cappadocians,  under 
Uie  direction  of  the  Romans.    He  was  several 


times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  bj  Mithf.*.iA 
tes,  but  was  finally  restored  by  Pompey  in  6^ 
shortly  before  his  death. — 2.  bumaoiea  Philo- 
pator,  succeeded  his  father  in  68.  The  time  of 
nis  death  is, not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  61,  in  which  year  his  son  was  reigning; 
—  8.  Sumamed  Kusebes  and  Philorommts,  aon 
of  No.  2,  whom  he  succeeded  about  61.  He  aa- 
sisted  Pompey  against  Cffisar  in  48,  but  "vrwrn 
nevertheless  pardoned  by  Csosar,  who  even  en- 
larged his  territories.  Ho  was  slain  in  42  by 
Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting  against  bim 
in  Asia. 

Arion  {*Apiuv\  1.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesboe^ 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  and  celebrated  player 
on  the  cithara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithyrambio  poetir  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  626,  and  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  oi 
Corinth.  Of  his  life  scarcely  any  Uiing  is  knowc 
beyond  the  beautiful  story  of  his  escape  from 
the  sailors  with  whom  he  sailed  [from  Taren 
tum  in  Italy]  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest  He  won  the 
prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in 
a  Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Peri- 
ander. The  rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures, 
and  meditated  his  murder.  After  trying  in  raio 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtainca  permission 
once  more  to  play  on  the  cithaia.  Id  festal  at- 
tire, he  placed  himself  in  the  prow  of  the  shijK 
and  invoked  the  gods  in  inspired  strains,  and 
then  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  the 
vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  Uie  bai*d  oc 
its  back  and  carried  him  to  To^uSLrus,  frun 
whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  iii- 
Guired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied 
tnat  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum  ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  canie 
forward,  the  sailors  onued  their  guilt,  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert  In  the  times 
of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  there  existed  at 
ToDoarus  a  brass  monument  representing  Ariou 
riding  on  a  dolphin.  Arion  ana  his  citliara  (lyre) 
were  placed  amons;  the  stars.  A  frafi;ment  of  a 
hymn  to  Neptune  {Poseidon),  osciibed  to  Ariou 
'  is  contained  in  Bergk*s  Poetcs  Lyrici  Graci,  p. 
566,  Ac. — 2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Neptune 
I  (Poseidon)  begot  by  Ceres  (Demeter) ;  fur,  in 
I  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Neptune 
I  (Poseidon),  the  goddess  had  metamorpnosed 
herself  into  a  mare,  and  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
'  deceived  her  by  assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse. 
,  There  were  many  other  traditions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  horse,  but  all  make  Neptune 
'  (Poseidon)  its  father,  though  its  mother  is  dif- 
I  ferent  in  the  various  legends. 

Abiovistus,  a  German  chief,  who  cn^ssed  the 

'  Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  Sfequani,  wlien  they 

:  were  hard  pressed  by  the  JEdui.    He  subdued 

the  Mduiy  but  appropriated  to  himself  part  of 

!  the  territoi*y  of  the  Sequani,  and  tlireateued  to 

'  take  still  more.    The  Sequani  now  united  with 

the  i£dui  in  imploring  the  help  of  Cassar,  whc 

defeated  Ariovistus  about  fifty  milcf  from  the 

Rhine,  B.C.58.    Ariovi8tiis,.^^apec  ociosa  t)i4 

river  in  a  smaU  boi^ized  by  LjOOglC 
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lAmsFsuts  (  ApcfwyX  I*  l^e  father  of  XiJi- 
lihippua,  and  gnuidfather  of  Pencles. — 2.  Of  Sic 
TOO,  a  Qreck  poet,  author  of  a  beautiful  poean  t(> 
Health,  preaeryed  by  AtheoaBUB:  it  is  given  in 
B^rgk's  J^oeUe  Ijyrici  Qrntd^  p.  841.] 

[Akisbs  {^Kpiatti\  1  Daughter  of  MeropB, 
lirst  ^ife  of  Priam,  U>  vliom  she  bore  .ifisacus. 
*— 2.  Daughter  of  Teucer,  wile  of  Dardauus, 
from  whom  the  town  Arisbe,  in  Troas,  was  said 
to  be  named] 

[  A  ajSBX  {'Apiary  now  JAmm  Kdi\  1.  A  town 
oi  Troaa,  od  the  Sellets,  not  far  from  Abydus, 
founded  by  the  Lesbiaus,  or,  according  to  Anax- 
imenes  of  Lampsacus,  by  the  Mil^ians,  the  ear- 
lier (uwo  haying  been  destroyed  by  Achilles  in 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  occupied  by  the  army  of 
Alexander  after  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont : 
at  a  later  period  it  was  captured  by  the  Gauls, 
and  in  Strabo*s  time  it  no  longer  existed.  It 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
to  naye  become  a  considerable  place  under  the 
later  emperora — 2.  A  city  of  Lesbos,  made  trib- 
utary at  an  early  period  by  the  Methymuaians : 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.] 

[Akesbus  {^kpta6o^\  a  river  of  'Ilirace,  flow- 
bg  into  the  Hebrus.] 

AusTiBinbTus  {^KpujTaiverci\  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  two  books  of  Loye  Letters,  taken  almost 
entirely  ftt>m  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and 
Plutarch.  Of  the  author  nothing  is  known. 
Hie  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822. 
ABJST.£ifUS  {^  KpufTOLvof:),  of  Mcgalopolis, 
■ometimes  called  Arigiometug,  was  frequently 
strat^us  or  general  of  the  Achaean  League  from 
B.Q.  198  to  185.  He  was  the  political  opponent 
Qif  Plulopoemen.  and  a  friend  of  the  Romans. 

AaisT^eua  {^Apurrdioc^  a  divinity  worshipped 
m  various  parts  of  Greece,  was  once  a  mortal, 
who  beeame  a  god  through  the  benefits  he  had 
eooferred  upon  mankind.  The  different  ac- 
eounts  about  him  seem  to  have  arisen  in  differ- 
ent plaoes  and  independently  of  one  another,  so 
that  they  referred  to  several  distinct  beings, 
who  were  subsequently  identified  and  united 
into  one.  He  is  described  either  as  a  son  of 
Uranus  and  Gc,  or,  according  to  a  more  general 
tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  His 
mother  Gyrene  had  been  carried  off  by  Apollo 
from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  AristiBus.  Aristsus  subsequently  went 
to  Thebes  in  Bceotia ;  but  after  the  unfortunate 
death  of  bis  son  AcriSox,  he  lefl  Thebes,  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
eoasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went 
to  lliraee,  and  after  dwelling  for  some  time 
Dear  Mount  Hsmus,  where  he  founded  the  town 
of  AristsBon,  he  disappeared.  AristAus  is  one 
of  the  DQost  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient  my- 
thology :  he  was  worshipped  as  tlie  protector 
of  flocjEB  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plant- 
ations ;  he  taught  men  to  keep  bees,  and  avert- 
ed from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
iod  other  causes  of  destruction 

AazflTAa5aA8  ('Apiarayopag).  1.  Of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  of  HistiAus^  was  lofi  oy  the  latter, 
during  his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge 
d  the  government  nl  Miletus,  Having  failed 
io  an  attempt  upon  Naxos  (B.O.  601),  which  he 
had  promised  to  subrlue  for  the  Persians,  and 
feariBg  the  consequences  of  hie  flulure,  he  in- 
inoed  th«  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Pen^ia. 


He  applied  fur  assistance  to  the  Spailant  sod 
Athenians:  the  former  refused,  lut  the  lattei 
sent  him  twenty  ships  and  some  troops.  In 
499  his  army  oapturta  and  burned  Sardis,  but 
was  finally  chased  back  to  the  coast  The 
Athenians  now  departed ;  the  Persians  con 
quered  most  of  the  Ionian  cities ;  and  Aristag 
eras,  in  despair,  fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  waf 
slain  by  the  Edonians  in  497. — [2.  Son  of  Her- 
aclides,  tyrant  of  Cyme  in  JEolia,  one  of  tlie  Io- 
nian chiefs  left  by  Darius  to  guard  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube. — S.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  also 
in  the  service  of  the  Persian  king,  and  left  by 
him  as  one  of  the  guards  of  tlie  bridge  over  the 
Danube. — i.  A  Greek  author,  who  composed  a 
work  on  Egypt,  flourished  near  the  time  of  Pla- 
ta— 5.  A  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  of  whom 
a  few  slight  fragments  remain,  given  by  Mei- 
neke,  Fragm.  Comic  Gr(Be^  voL  i,  p.  427-428, 
edit  minor.] 

ARisTANoca  ('  ^•oiaravdpo^),  the  most  celebra 
ted  soothsayer  ot  Mexander  the  Great,  wrote  a 
work  on  prodigies. 

Abistaechi's  (*ApiaTapxoc).  1.  An  Atlieniau, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revuiutiou  of  the  "  Four 
Hundred,"  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterward  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.— 2.  A 
Lacedsmonian,  succeeded  Oleander  as  harmost 
of  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill 
treated  the  Greeks  of  Cyrus's  army,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Asia. — 3.  Of  Teqka,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Eu- 
ripides, flourished  about  B.C.  454,  and  wrote 
seventy  tragedies. — i.  Of  Samos,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  at  Alexandrea, 
flourished  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  He  em 
ployed  himself  in  the  determination  of  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  on 
the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (irepl  /leyeOuv  koI  diroarjjftuTuv  ijXiov  kolL 
ae^vrii).  Edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  and 
reprinted  in  vol.  iiL  of  his  works.  There  is  a 
Frendi  translation,  and  an  edition  of  the  text, 
Paris,  1810 — 5.  Of  Samuthraoe,  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  flourished  B.C.  156.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, at  Alexandrea,  where  he  himself  founded 
a  grammatical  and  critical  school  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  left  Alexandrea  and  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  tlie 
age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  becaiuse  he 
was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aiistar- 
chus  was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  His 
labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of 
which  he  published  a  recension,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  great  object  of  his  critical  labora 
was  to  restore  the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  tJiose 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk.  He  Jivided  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books  each.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  a  recension  of  the  text, 
but  abo  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems : 
he  opp38ed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which 
was  th  )n  beginning  to  find  favor,  acd  which  al 
a  later  time  became  very  general.   JKUiLifm^ 
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ARISTIPPUS. 


Biotic&l  pnocipU-F.  IT  ere  ntbtcked  by  maoy  of  hi& 
eofitem]K,'*-ine8:  tbe  most  emineDt  of  his  oppo- 
DeoU  wap  Cb  ktkb  of  MolluH. 

Abwt*  a  (Apioreac).  1.  Of  Proconneeus,  an 
''pic  poet  .f  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous 
AoeouQts.  His  date  is  quite  UDoertain:  some 
place  him  in  the  time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus ; 
but  other  traditions  make  him  earlier  thao  Ho- 
mer, or  a  coQtemporary  and  teaober  of  Homer. 
The  ancient  writers  represent  him  as  a  magi- 
tian,  who  lose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul 
eould  lea^e  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to 
its  pleasure.  He  was  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  haye  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  through  the  countries  north  and  east 
of  the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Ariniaspse,  Cimmeri],  Hyperborei,  and  other 
mythical  nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have 
written  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called  The 
Arinvwpia  (rd  *Apifidaireia),  This  work  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  it  is 
impo'/iible  to  say  who  was  the  real  author  of 
tt. — [2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Ten  Thousand. — 8.  An  Argive, 
who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Argos,  B.O.  272,  as  his 
rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by  Antigonua 
Gonatas.] 

AaisTKAS  or  Abist^scs,  nn  officer  of  Ptolemv 
Phiiadel{dias  (B.C.  285-247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Gr«t:jc  work,  giving  an  account  of  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint 
was  executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted 
oy  the  best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at 
Oxford,  16«2,  8va 

Aaii^DES  ('Aptareidrf^).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  sumamed  the  **  Just,"  was  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  the  political 
disciple  of  Clisthenes,  and  partly  on  that  ac- 
eount,  partly  from  personal  character,  opposed 
trom  the  first  to  Themistocles.  Aristides  fought 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe  at  the  ImtUe  of 
Marathon,  B.C  490  ;  and  next  year,  489,  he  was 
archon.  In  488  or  482  he  suffered  ostracism, 
probably  in  consequence  of  tlie  triumph  of  the 
maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  his  nvaL  He 
was  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  battle  cf  Salamis, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the 
enemy,  with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  him- 
self, m>m  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  was  re- 
called from  banishment  after  the  battle,  was  ap- 
pointed general  in  the  following  year  (^^9\  and 
commanded  the  Athenians  at  tne  battle  of  Pla- 
taesB.  In  477,  when  the  allies  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  and  the 
Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague  Cimon  had  the 
glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command  of  the 
maritime  confederacy  ;  and  to  Aristides  was  by 
general  consent  intrusted  the  task  of  drawing 
up  its  laws  and  fixing  its  asseiisments.  Tliis 
first  tribute  {^opo^)  of  460  talenta,  paid  into  a 
«on?mon  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  his  name,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after  times  as 
marking  their  Satumian  age.  This  is  his  last 
recorded  act  He  died  after  471,  the  year  of 
Ibe  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely 
b  468.  He  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  nis  funeral:  his  '^ughters 
were  portionea  by  the  state,  and  his  son,  Ly* 
iimacnus,  recblveo  a  grant  of  land  and  of  morey 

*2  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  JfiUi^  tea  I 
•6 


which  was  probably  a  romance,  liaviug  Miletite 
fur  its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  wac 
of  a  licentious  character.  It  was  ti*anslated  into 
Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporary 
of  Sulla,  and  it  seoms  to  have  become  popular 
with  the  Romans.  Aristides  is  reckoned  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Gr«»ek  romance,  and  tba 
title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  tenn  Jli%Unat% 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  His  age  and 
country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  his  work 
is  thought  to  fiiyor  the  conjecture  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Miletus. — 8.  Of  Thjebes,  a  celebrated 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  B.C.  860-tSa 
The  pomt  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in 
depicting  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  pas- 
sions which  may  be  observed  in  common  life. 
His  pictures  were  so  much  valued,  that,  long 
after  his  death,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  offer- 
ed six  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  one  of 
them. — 4.  ^Eliub  AaisriDEa,  sumamed  TmEO- 
DOBUS,  a  celebrated  Qreek  rhetorician,  was  bom 
at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  in  A.D.  117.  He  studied 
under  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subee- 

?[uently  travelled  through  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
taly.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments was  so  greats  that  monumeuts  were 
erected  to  his  honor  in  several  towns  which  he 
had  honored  with  his  presence.  Shortly  before 
his  return  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which 
lasted  for  thirteen  years,  but  wis  did  not  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthqiudce  in  179^ 
he  used  his  influence  with  the  emperor.  M.  Au- 
relius,  to  induce  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the 
town.  The  SmyrasBans  showed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristides  by  offering  him  various  honors  and 
distinctions,  most  of  which  be  refused :  he  ae- 
cepted  only  the  office  of  priest  of  ifisculttpiue 
(Asclepiusj,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about 
A.D.  180.  The  works  of  Aristides  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  fifty-five  orations  and  dec- 
lamations, and  two  treatises  on  rhetorical  sub- 
jects of  little  value.  His  orations  are  much  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time 
His  admirers  compared  him  to  Demosthenes 
and  even  Aristides  did  not  think  himself  mnoh 
inferior.  This  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  made 
him  enemies  and  opponents;  but  the  number 
of  his  admirers  was  far  greater,  and  several 
learned  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on 
his  orations,  some  of  which  are  extant  The 
best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by  W.  Dindorf,  Lips, 
1829. — 6.  QunrriLUNUs  Aristides,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  music,  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  His  work 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ancient 
musical  treatises :  it  is  printed  in  the  collectioo 
of  Meibomius  entitled  Antigv(w  Mutica  Avdcfta 
Sepiem,  Amst,  1662. 

AaisitoN  {*ApuTTiijv\  a  philosopher  either  of 
the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  throngh  the  influence  of 
Mithradates.  He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  R 
C.  87 ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
be  was  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

AaiBTiPPUS  ('ApierriTTTroc).  1.  Son  of  Aritades, 
bora  at  Cvreie,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaie 
school  of  pbilo80T>fay,  flourished  abont  B.O.  870 
Hie  lame  of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athena 
and  he  remained  with  tliatrpbilosopber  elm#**( 
igitized  by  v 


AlUSriUS  FUbOCTS. 


ARISTOCRATlilb. 


M  t»   the  time  of   jhis   ejcecutiun,  EO.    899. 
Oof^  a    diietple  of  SocrateB»  he  wandered 
bocfa  in  princqtle  and  practice  veiy  far  from  the 
iBKhio^  and  eumple  of  his  great  master.    He 
m   luxurious  in    his   mode  of  living;   he  in* 
jalgcd  in  ieoraal  gratifications  and  the  society 
tf  the  ooCoriouB  Lais ;  and  he  took  money  for 
Mi  teaehiog  (being  the  first  of  the  disciples  of 
Socraies  who  did  so).    He  passed  part  of  his 
fife  St  the  eoort  of  JDionysiuB,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
«»e;  bui  lie  appears  at  last  to  have  returned  to 
&T«De,snd  fhtfe  to  hare  spent  his  old  agei 
Tie  siMciktBB  wfai^  are  toM  of  him,  boweyer, 
il>  Doi  give  OS  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was 
tU  mtcre  slare  of  hia  passiors,  but  rather  of  one 
^  took  a  pride  in  eztraeting  enjoyment  from 
iL  eiremnstaDcea  of  every  kind,  and  in   con- 
tnJb^  adversity  and  prosperity  alike,    lliey 
jl.atnte  and  coaGrm  the  two  statements  of 
Ht  race  (^  L,  1,  18),  that  to  observe  the  pre- 
empt* of  Aristippus  la  mihi  re$,  non  me  rebut  tub- 
/a^erA  and  (u,  17,  28)  that  cmniB  Aristippmn 
t^vU  color  et  status  et  res.    Thus,  when  re- 
(Tcadied  finr  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences,  he 
loncTid  that  there  was  no  shame  m  enjoy- 
ing titfm,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he 
ei&ii  oU  at  any  time  give  them  up    To  Xeno- 
{1^  and  Plato  he  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we 
¥x  iran  the  Memorabilia  (iL,  1),  where  he  main- 
lai&s  u  odions  discussion  sgainst  Socrates  in 
3acAe«  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and  from  the 
PW),  where  his  absence  at  the  death  of  Soc- 
T9SA  tikjogh  he  was  only  at  ^^Igina,  two  hund- 
red i^a<^  from  Atl]«DB,is  doubtless  mentioned 
Mireproaeh.     He  imparted  his  doctrine  to  his 
(ia^giiter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
to  W  wo,  the  younger  Aristippos. — [2.   Abjs- 
upCB.  so  Aleuad,  of  Larissa  m  Thessaly,  re- 
eared  money  and  troops  from  Cyrus,  to  resist  a 
^^^tkn  opposed  to  him,  and  for  the    ulterior 
paposei  of  Cyrua,  to  whom  he  sent  the  troops 
Ddtf  oommand  of  Meoon.— 8.  An  Argive,  who 
3^*uud  the  supreme  power  in  Argos  through 
tile  kid  of  An^wras  Gonatas,  about  B.C.  272.— 
i  Ad  AfgiTe,  tyrant  of  Aigos  after  the  the  mur- 
ittq£  AnatomachusL    Aratus  made  many  at- 
^anpto  to  deprive  him  of  his  granny,  but  at  first 
vithoot  suoeess:    he  fell  at  length  in  a  battle 
t^iofit  Aiatus,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyran- 
ny bj  Arirtomachus  IL     FtdL  Akistomachvb, 
.USiodi.1 
lAumuB  Fdscdb.     FidL  Pcsoca  No.  2.] 
AuRo,  T.,  a  distineijiahed  Roman  jurist,  lived 
<w  (he  Kmperor  Trajan,  and  was  a  friend  of 
tK  younger  Pliny.    His  works  are  occasionally 
"ntMMd  in  the    Digest^  but  there  is  no  di- 
(^  odnet  from  any  of  them  in  that  compi- 
«*«■    He  wrote  notes  <m  the  lAbri  Posts- 
y^^  of  Labeo^  on  Cassius,  whose  pupil  he  had 
wa-tudooSabinus. 
^»«rot    Vid  AamoK. 

^*«nttCujB  ('ApiOToBovXoc),  princes  of  Ju- 
'''*•  1.  Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  as- 
^  the  title  of  Eiz^  of  Judea  on  the  death 
■tofaher  in  B.0. 107.  He  put  to  death  his 
^nthcr  Antigonus  in  order  to  secure  his  power, 
^<liediDtbeloll0wiugyear,  106. — 2.  Tounffer 
*>B  of  Aleiander  Jannaras  and  Alexanc&a. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  EC.  70,  there 
^OTilwar  for  some  years  between  Aristo- 
^io4  lis  brother  Hyrcanus  for  the  posses- 


sion of  the  crown.  At  length,  in  B.G.  68, 
bulus  was  deprived  of  the  the  sovereignty  b| 
Pompey,  and  carried  away  as  a  prisoner  tc 
Koma  In  67  he  escaped  from  his  confinement 
at  Borne  with  his  son  Antigouus,  and,  return- 
ing to  Judtsa,  renewed  the  wai*;  but  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Gar 
binius.  In  49  he  was  released  by  Julius  Cttsan 
who  sent  him  into  Judaea,  but  he  was  poiscn<{ 
on  the  way  bj  some  of  Pompey's  party.«~& 
Grandson  of  No.  2,  eon  of  Alexauder,  and  broth 
er  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  He  was  made 
high-priest  by  Herod  when  he  was  ouly  seven- 
teen years  old,  but  was  afterward  drowned  at 
Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  B.C.  86. — 4.  Son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  was  put  to  death 
in  B.C.  6,  with  his  bhother  Alexander,  by  order 
of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  been  excit- 
ed against  them  by  their  brother  AMTiPATza.—- 
6.  Sumamed  **  the  Younger,"  son  of  Aristobulua 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers. 
Agrippa  L  and  Herod  the  future  kio^  of 
Chalcis.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private 
station.— 6.  Son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
grandson  of  No.  4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod 
Uie  Great  In  AJ).  65,  Nero  made  him  king 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  in  61  added  to  his  do- 
minions some  portion  of  the  Greater  Armenia 
which  had  been  given  to  Tigranes.  He  joined 
the  Romans  m  the  war  against  Antiochus,  king 
of  Commagene,  in  78. 

Abi8TobOlu&  1.  Of  Cassandrea,  served  un 
der  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition 
of  his  work. — %.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  lived  B.G.  170,  under 
Ptolemy  VL  Philometor.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the  books 
of  Moses,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that 
the  Greek  i^Uosophy  was  taken  from  the  books 
of  Moses ;  but  it  is  now  adinitted  that  this  work 
was  written  by  a  later  writer,  whose  object  was 
to  induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jew- 
ish literature. 

AEisxdcLKs  ('ApiCTTOic^f).  1.  Of  Rhodes^  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a  contem- 
porarv  of  Strabo.— 2.  Of  Pe^gamus,  a  Sophist 
and  rnetorician,  and  a  pupil  of  Herodes  Ati&cus, 
lived  under  Trajsn  and  Hadriaa— 3.  Of  Mes- 
sene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  alter 
Christ  He  wrote  a  work  on  philosophy,  some 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebiua 
—4.  Sculptors.  There  were  two  sculptors  of 
this  name:  Aristodes  the  elder,  who  is  called 
both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Sicyonian,  probaWy  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Cydonia  and  practiced  his 
art  in  Sicyon;  and  Aristodes  the  younger,  of 
Sicyon,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  CleGetas, 
and  brother  of  Canachns.  These  artists  founded 
a  school  of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  se- 
cured an  hereditary  reputation,  and  of  which 
we  have  the  heads  for  several  generations,  name 
ly,  Aristodes,  deostas,  Aristodes  and  Canar 
chos,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus,  Sostratus,  and  Pantias. 
The  dder  Aristodes  probably  lived  about  B.O. 
600^68 ;  the  vounger  about  640-608.— [6.  Ear- 
lier name  of  Ptto.     Vid.  PLAxa] 

AaiBTOoalTES  ('A/MffToiepdrijf).*   1.  Last  K' 
«7 
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A  Areadia,  was  the  leader  of  the  Aroadianf  jx 
tiie  seoood  MesseiuaD  war,  when  tfaey  aasbted 
the  MeM6Diaii8  ag^ainst  the  SpartaDS.  Haying 
heen  bribed  by  ttie  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the 
Meseenians,  and  was,  m  consequence,  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Arcadians  about  B.C.  668,  who 
now  abolished  the  kingly  office. — 2.  An  Atheni- 
an of  wealth  and  influence,  son  of  SceUias,  was 
sne  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Arginiissd,  B.C.  406,  and  on  his  return  to  Atliens 
was  brought  to  trial  and  executed. 

ARisTdDftMUs  {'Apurrodtffwc),  1.  A  desoend- 
int  of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  fa- 
:her  of  £urystbenes  and  Procle&  According 
to  some  traditions,  Aristodemus  was  killed  at 
Naupoctus  ly  a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he 
was  setting  o'ut  on  his  exjjedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  a  Lacedsemouian  tradition  related 
that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to  Sparta,  was 
the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a  natural 
death. — 2.  A  Messeniin,  one  of  the  chief  heroes 
m  the  first  Messeniau  war.  As  the  Delphic 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  preseryation  of  the  I 
Hesscnian  state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the 
house  of  the  iEp^^ds  should  be  sacrificed,  Aris- 
todemus offered  ius  own  (laughter.  In  order  to 
saye  her  life,  her  loyer  declared  that  she  was 
with  child  by  him ;  but  Aristodemus,  enraged  at 
this  ossertion,  murdered  his  daughter,  and  open- 
ed her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristode- 
mus was  oifterward  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euphaes,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans.  He  continued  the  war  against  the 
Spartans,  tall  at  length,  finding  further  resist- 
ance hopeless,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the 
tumb  of  his  daughter,  about  B.C.  723. — 8.  Ty- 
rant of  Cumie  in  Campania,  at  whose  court  Tor- 
auinius  Superbus  died,  B.C.  496.-4.  One  of  the 
Uiree  hundred  Spartans  at  Thermopylae  (B.O. 
480),  was  not  present  at  the  batUe  in  which  his 
comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of  sick- 
DCSA,  or  because  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him 
with  Atimia,  or  civil  degradation.  Stung  with 
this  treatment,  he  met  fais  death  at  Plat«iB  in 
the  following  year  (479),  after  performing  the 
wildest  feats  of  yalor. — 5.  A  tragic  actor  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  afiEoirs  of  his 
time,  and  advocated  peace  with  Macedonia. 
He  was  employed  bj  the  Athenians  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Phihp,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  feyorite. — 6.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flat- 
terer of  Anti^nus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him 
into  Greece  m  KC.  815,  in  order  to  promote 
his  hiterests  there — ^7.  There  were  many  lit- 
erary persons  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  one  another.  Two  were  natives 
of  Nvsa  in  Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a  teach- 
er of  Pompey,  and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There 
was  also  an  Aristodemus  of  Elis,  and  another 
of  Tliebes,  who  are  quoted  as  writers.  [The 
fragments  of  these  writers  are  collected  and 
published  together  by  Muller,  F^roffm,  Htttor, 
Chrae^  yoL  iii,  p.  807-311.1 

AaisTOGlTON  ('Ap^rroyelrejv).  1.  The  con- 
spirator against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  Vid. 
Habmodius. — 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  od- 
yeroaiy  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperfdcs,  and  Dinar- 
ehus.    He  was  oflen  accused  by  D^jnostlMnos 


and  others,  and  defended  himBelf  iu  ii  nu 
of  orations  which  are  lost  JisnouQ  the  e. 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  there  &re  tiro  ac 
Aristogiton,  and  among  those  of  Dinarcljus  \ 
isouA 

Aeist^mache  {^kpujTOfidxny  [1.  One  oi 
daughters  of  Priam,  and  wife  of  C/itoiaue 
2.  Daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  SyracuAa  eJ 
of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the  elder  ]3ioDyaius, 
married  her  and  Doris  of  Locri  on  the  sjuue  ^ 
She  afterward  perished  witb  ber  daugl 
Aekte. 

AEiST^MAOHrs  (  ApioTo/jtaxocy  1-  i^o  *>f 
lous  and  brother  of  Adrastus. — 2.  Son  of  CI 
demus  or  Cleodseus,  grandson  of  Hyllus,  tn**^ 
grandson  of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Tenuu 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  bi 
tie  when  be  invaded  Pelopoiuiesua ;  but  II 
three  sons  were  more  successful,  and  cttoqui 
ed  Peloponnesus. — 8.  Tyrant  of  Argus,  uo-ii 
the  patn)nage  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  wod  £ 
sassinated,  and  succeeded  by  Ariatippus  IL— 
Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aristippus  IL :  1 
resigned  Ius  power  upon  the  death  of  Dcmeti 
us  in  RC.  229,  and  mduced  ArgoB  to  jiyio  d\ 
Acluean  League.  He  afterward  deserted  tL 
Aclueans,  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of  A: 
gos ;  but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Auti^ 
uus  Doson,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  luuut  *'i 
the  Achseans,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

AaisrdMiNES  ('A^*(m>/*«vj7f).       1.  The  il«»t 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparu 
belongs  more  to  legend  than   to  history.    He 
was  a  native  of  Andania,  and  was  spruc^  hm 
the  royal  line  of  iEpytus.     Tired  of  the  yoke  vi 
Sparta,  he  b^^  the  war  in  B.C.  685,  tlurtv- 
nme  years  aft»r  the  end  of  the  first  war.    S-  e 
after   its    commencement,  he  so    distiogui&beii 
himself  by  his  valor  that  he  was  oflfered  th« 
throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the  offirt 
of  supreme  commander.     After   the  dei'eat  v( 
the  Messenians  m  the  third  year  of  the  var 
through  the  treachery  of  Aristocrates^  the  Ar 
cadiau    leader,  Aristomenes   retreated   to  tix 
mountain  fortress  of  Ira.  and  there  maiotsiotfJ 
the  war  eleven  y<iars,  constantly  ravagmg  tlw 
land  of  Laconia.    In  one  of  his  mcursionA,  bo^- 
ever,  the  Spartans  overpowered  him  with  rv 
perior  numbers,  and  carrying  him,  with  fiftv  <* 
his  comrades,  to  Sparta,  cast   them  into  tLi 
pit  (iceacJof)  where  condemned   ciimiual»  vtf 
thrown.     The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Ari5t<Wf 
nes,  the  favorite  of  the  gods;   for  legend*  U>U 
how  an  eagle  bore  hun  up  on  its  wiogi  ««  w 
fell,  and  a  fox  guided  bur.  on  the  third  day  froff 
the  cavera    But  havinrT  incurred  the  siig«r  « 
the  Twin  Brothers,  his  country  was  destined  \a 
ruia    The  city  of  Ira,  I7hich  he  had  6o  m 
successfully  defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  w 
Spartans ;  Aristomenes,  afl«r  performing  proju 
gies  of  valor,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  oouutn 
which  was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  (w 
Spartans,  B.C.  668.    He  afterward  wtUed  a*, 
lalysus  in  Rhodes,  whei-e  he  died.    Dsinaj?at» 
king  of  lalysus,  had  been  enjoined  by  tne  Ir.*- 
phie  oracle  •* to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  l»;> 
of  the  Greeks,**  and  ho  therefore  took  to  w«i< 
the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  who  sowmptfiw 
him  to  Rhodes.    The  Rhodians  booorMl  A* 
tomenes  as  a  htrr »  and  from  him  were  d«ic«w 
ed  the  iUustrious  Cimily  of  the  DiMv^jdu- 
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!ia  Aomanian,  who  g<07eme>i  Egypt  with  jos- 
^  aod  witdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptole- 
m  V.  E^ipfaaiMiB,  bat  waB  put  to  deaui  by  Ptole- 
i^  in  192.— vS.  A  oomic  poet  of  Athens,  floor- 
abed  dorm^  the  Peloponnesian  war:  [of  his 
TiiH-fieB  onhr  a  few  firagments  remain,  which  are 
vCeeted  in  M ekieke's  Fragm.  Comic,  OrcM^  toL 
I,  pi  415-7,  edit  miiKyr.] 

AiLSroir  {'ApUrrcw'^  1.  Of  Chioe,  a  Stoic 
plikieoriier,  and  a  cbsciple  of  Zeoo,  flouriehed 
tboot  BJC.  260.  Hioiigh  he  professed  himself 
•  Staic,  yet  be  differed  from  Zeno  in  several 
piintB)  and  beeame  the  founder  of  a  small 
KhooL  He  is  aaid  to  have  died  of  a  conp  dt 
93inL — ^2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  lulis  in 
6e  Idaod  of  Ceoe,  succeeded  Lycon  as  head 
«f  die  Peripat^ic  school  about  KG.  280.  He 
«Tc>te  serend  pfailoeophical  works  which  are 
Icet— 3.  Of  Alexandrea,  a  Peripatetic  philoeo- 
F^  and  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a 
vKjk  <ai  the  Nile ;  [and  another,  vepl  'AOtfvaiuv 
ertwuo;,  aa  Yoasiiis  has  shown,  with  whom  also 
Midkr  agrees,  who  has  giyen  the  fragments  of 
these  vorks^  in  his  Fragm,  Eist.  Orae,,  yoL  iii., 

Ax!sroaKAUTM['Api(rTovavTat)j  a  town  in  Achaia, 
tb'!;  harbor  of  Pallene. 

Aisraiiccs  (^'ApurraviKo^).     I,  [A  tyrant  of 

l|%.'tiijmoa,  in  Leebos,  who  oppressed  the  Les- 

biua   He  was  aubeequently  taken  prisoner  by 

ibft  navil  oommanders  of  Alexander  at  Chios, 

pna  up  to  the   3iethynmeans,  and  by  them 

eisellf  put  to  death.] — 2.  A  natural  son  of  £u- 

Qon  U.  of  Pei^gamus.    Upon  the  death  of  his 

imtW,  Attains   III,  RO.  133,  who   left  his 

tiiginm  to  tho  Romans,  Aristooicus  laid  claim 

totJiM  oown.    At  first  he  met  with  considerable 

iQceeHL    He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  li- 

eoioB  CrassuB ;  bat  in  180  he  was  defeated  and 

bia  uriBoner  by  M.  Perpema,  was  carried  to 

Kooie  by  M'.  Aquillius  in  129,  and  was  tliere  put 

to  deatL— 3.    An   Alexandrine  grammarian,  a 

ecotonporary  of  Strabo,  and  tlie  author  of  sev- 

«il  voiks,  most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric 


Aii8r6s?]ii;8  ('ApuTruwfioc)f  a  comic  poet  and 
^^anporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amlpsios^  [of 
^boM  plays  scaroely  any  thing  suryiyes :  two  or 
lr«ft  fragments  are  giyen  in  Meineke's  Fragm, 
Coottc  (^ac,  yoL  i,  p.  401-2,  edit  minor.] 

AusiopHibrES  (*AptaTo<^avijc),  1.  The  cele- 
^wted  comic  poet,  was  bom  about  B.C.  444,  and 
pwbibly  at  Athena.  His  father  Philippus  had 
posfeeaioDs  in  ./Egina,  and  may  origioaUy  haye 
*ww  from  tbat  island,  whence  a  c^uestion  arose 
v^hether  Aristophanes  was  a  genume  Athenian 
Btaen:  his  enemy  Cleon  brought  against  him 
"Mw  than  one  accusation  to  depriye  him  of  his 
tt^K  riehts  (^ev/of  ypa^at^  but  without  success. 
« l>ad  three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Ni- 
Kstratua,  but  of  his  priyate  history  we  know 
*^  Ho  probably  died  about  BrC.  380.  The 
*«n«iies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest  bis- 
"^cal  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admi- 
JJ^  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
J  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on 
»«  evils  enstinfi^  at  Athens.    Indeed,  the  cari- 

•^  is  the  omy  feature  in  modem  social  life 

tiach  at  all  resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was 
*  wld  and  often  a  wise  patriot    He  had  the 

<Kfi?(st  affection  for  Athens  an'!  longed  to  see 


her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  floon 
ishing  in  the  preyious  ffeneration,  and  ahncst  id 
his  own  childhood,  beK>re  Pericles  became  the 
h^d  of  the  ffoyemment,  and  when  the  age  of 
Miltiades  and  Aiistides  had  but  just  passed 
away.  The  first  great  eyil  of  his  own  time 
against  which  he  inyeighs  is  the  Peloponnesiao 
war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  I^erides. 
To  this  &tal  war,  among  a  host  of  eyils,  he  as- 
cribes iii»  influence  of  demagogues  like  Cleou 
at  Athens.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig 
nation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  e<lu 
cation,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Soph- 
ists, acting  on  the  speculatiye  and  inquiring 
turn  gi^en  to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian 
and  Uleatic  philosophers,  and  the  extraordinai^ 
intellectual  development  of  the  age  following 
the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced 
by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  oyerthrow  th* 
foundations  of  morality,  \>y  making  persuasion, 
and  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  mterooursv 
with  his  fellowS)  and  to  substitute  a  uniyersal 
skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people 
The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
AlcibiodeSyWho  combined  all  the  elements  which 
Aristophanes  most  disliked,  heading  the  wai 
party  in  politics^  and  protecting  the  sophistical 
school  in  philosophy  and  also  in  literature.  Of 
this  latter  school — wa  literary  and  poetical  Soph- 
ists— ^Euripides  was  the  chief^  whose  works 
are  full  of  that  fitreupoaoi^la  which  contrasts  so 
offensiyely  with  the  moral  dignity  of  .^Ischylue 
and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  in- 
troduces him  as  soaring  in  the  air  to  write  his 
tragedies.  Another  feature  of  the  times  was 
the  excessiye  loye  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the 
conseauent  importance  of  the  dicasts,  and  dis- 
graceful abuse  of  their  power,  all  of  which  enor 
niities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of  con- 
tinual attack.  But  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  eyils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  find 
a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  un- 
desirable one  of  a  moyement  backward;  and 
therefore,  tiiough  we  allow  him  to  haye  been 
honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet 
of  great  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant 
comedies,  with  the  year  in  which  they  were 
performed :  426.  Achamiam.  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus.  First  prize. — 424.  'InireUi 
Kniahit  or  Hortemen,  The  first  play  produced 
in  the  name  of  Aristophanes  hmiself.  First 
prize ;  second  Cratinus.— 423.  Clouds.  First 
prize,  Cratinus  ;  second,  Amipsins.— 422.  Waspt. 
Second  prize. — Cloud*  (second  edition),  failed  in 
obtaining  a  prize.  Some  writers  place  this  B.C. 
411,  and  the  whole  subject  is  very  uncertaia 
—419.  Peace.  Second  prize;  Eupolis,  first— 
Birds.  Second  prize;  Amipsias,  nrst;  Phryu- 
ichus,  third— 41 1.  Lysistrata. — Thesmophoria- 
guscB.  During  the  Oligarchy.— 408.  First  P/i*- 
tus.— -405.  Froas.  First  prize ;  Phrynichus,  sec 
ond ;  Plato,  third  Death  of  Sophocles. — 392. 
Fcclesiazusce. — 888.  Second  edition  of  the  Plu- 
tus. — The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
were  the  jSolosieon  and  Coealus,  produced  about 
B.C.  887  (date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Ar- 
aros, one  of  his  sons.  Suidas  tells  us  that  Aris; 
tophanes  was  the  author,  in  all,  of  fifty-four  play8[ 
As  a  poet  Aristophanes  possessed  merits  of  the 
highest  order.  His  works  contain  snatches  of 
lyric  poetry  which  are  quite  n*-ble,  and  *0PY5-ff^T/> 
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liu  elioniseB,  partioularly  one  in  the  Knights,  in 
whicb  the  bones  are  represented  as  rowing  tri- 
remes in  an  ernedioon  against  Corinth,  are  writ- 
ten with  a  spint  and  humor  nnriyalled  in  Greek; 
and  are  not  very  disaimilar  to  EngUsh  ballads. 
Ho  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect; 
and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that  glorioos 
languace  is  wonderfullj  diowa  No  flirats  are 
too  bold  for  the  rang^  of  his  fitncy :  annuals  of 
erery  kind  are  pres^jd  into  his  service;  frogs 
chaunt  choruses,  a  dog  is  tried  for  stealing  a 
dieese,  and  an  iambic  yerse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a  pig. — .Sditi&n§ :  The  best  of  the  col- 
leetiYe  plap  are  by  Inyemiczi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindori;  18  yol&,  L^  1794-1826; 
by  Bekker,  6  vols.  8yo,  Lond.,  1829 ;  [and  by  Din- 
dorf,  4  yolk,  in  7  parts,  8yo,  Oxford,  1885-88]. — 
2.  Of  Byzantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  mmmarians  at  Alezan- 
drea.  He  was  a  pupfl  of  Zenodotus  and  'En- 
tosthenes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristar- 
ehuB.  He  liyed  about  B.O.  264,  in  tiie  reign  of 
Ptolemy  H.  and  Ptolemy  HL,  and  had  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  library  at  Alexandrea. 
Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language.  He  de- 
foted  himself  chiefly  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  poets,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Homer,  of  whose  works  he  made  a  new 
and  critical  edition  (SiopOctaic).  The  philoso- 
phers Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  engaged  his 
attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several  of  the 
poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions.  AU 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  works  consists  of 
fragments  scattered  throueh  the  Scholia  on  the 
(joets,  some  arguments  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
[loets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  part  of  his 
A^eic,  which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition 
of  Herodian's  Partiiumes,  London,  1819,  p.  283- 
289.  [A  collection  of  all  the  extant  fragments 
of  Aristophanes  has  been  made  by  Nauck,  Halle, 
1818,8yo.] 

AaiSTdpHON  ('ApioTo^y  1.  Of  the  demus 
of  Azenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
«d  Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he 
proposed  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  state- 
ment, as  preserved  by  .£schines,  that  he  was 
accused  seventy -five  times  of  having  made  ille- 
gal proposals,  but  that  ho  had  always  come  off 
victorious.  In  B.C.  854  he  accused  Iphicrates 
and  Timotiieus,  and  in  tiie  same  year  ne  came 
forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law  of 
Leptines  against  Demostiienes.  The  latter 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators. — 2.  Of  the 
demus  of  Colyttus,  a  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  an  orator  of  ereat  distinction  and 
faifluence.  It  was  this  Anstophon  whom  JE^ 
chines  served  as  a  clerk,  and  m  whose  service 
be  was  trained  for  his  public  career.     Vid,  J^ 


Fragm         

voL  ii,  n.  675^79,  ed.  minor.}--4.  A  painter  of 
some  (Ustincliony  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  brother  of  Polygnotus. 

Aei«t5t£lxs  (^kpLOToHXTfO,  the  philosopher, 

was  bom  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Qialcidice  in 

Macedonia,  B.C.  884.    His  father,  Nicomachus, 

was  i^hysic'an  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  IL,  king 

no 


of  Macedonia,  and  the  author  ti  severul  I 
on  subjects  connected  with  natural  science  :  bic 
mother,  Phasstis  (or  PhsBStiasi  was  desoeodea 
from  a  Chalcidian  family.    The  studies  and  oe> 
copation  of  his  father  account  for  the  early  in 
dination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  inwea- 
tigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  ia   per- 
ceived throughout  his  whole  life.    He  lost   fau 
iaihet  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeeof  fa 
year,  and  he  was  introsted  to  the  guardianship 
of  one  Prozenus  of  Atameus  in  Mysia^  who  israa 
settled  in  Stagira.     In  867  he  went  to  Atfaeoa 
to  purane  his  studies,  and  there  became  a  pupil 
of  Plato  npon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Sici 
ly  about  865.      Plato  soon  distinguished   bim 
above  all  his  other  disciples.    He  named  him 
the  **  intellect  of  his  school,''  and  his  house  the 
house  of  the   **  reader."      Aristotie   lived    at 
Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  847.    During  thf. 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar 
continued,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  nndia- 
turbed,  for  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  azid  in- 
gratitude of  the  latter  toward  the  fonner  an> 
nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his  enemiee 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  nrst  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotie  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric, 
and  distinguished  himself  bj  his  opposition  to 
Isocrates.    It  was  at  this  tmie  that  ne  publieb- 
ed  his  first  rhetorical  writings.    Upon  the  death 
of  PUito  (847)  Aristotle  left  Athens ;  perhaps  ba 

I  was  offended  by  Plato  having  appointed  Spen- 
sippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  H« 
first  repaired  to  his  friend  Hermlas  at  Ataraena, 
where  he  married  Pvthias,  the  adoptive  dangh 
ter  of  the  prince.  On  the  death  of  HEaMLiB 
who  was  killed  by  the  Persians  (844),  Aristotle 
fled  from  Atameus  to  Mytilene.  Two  years 
afterward  (84^)  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Philip  of  Macedonia  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  yean 
of  age.  Here  Ariatotle  was  treated  with  th<> 
most  marked  respect  His  native  city,  Stagira 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was  re 
built  at  his  reouest,  and  Phihp  caused  a  gym 
nasium  (called  Nympha)um)  to  be  built  there  in 
a  pleasant  grove  expressly  for  Aristotie  and  his 
pupils.  Several  of  the  youtiis  of  the  Macedo- 
nian nobles  were  educaud  by  Aristotie  along 
with  Alexander.  Aristotie  spent  seven  yean 
in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  in- 
struction without  intemiptici:  for  only  four. 
Still,  with  such  a  pupil,  even  this  short  period 
was  sufficient  for  a  teacher  like  Aristotie  tc 
fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
create  in  his  pupil  that  sepse  oi  the  noble  and 
g^eat  whicb  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all 
those  conqueron  who  have  only  swept  like  a 
hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  885.  Aristotle  retuni- 

'  ed  to  Athens.    Here  he  found  his  friend  Xcnoe 

I  rates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  himself 
had  the  LycSum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  ApoUs 
Lyceus,  assigned  to  liim  by  the  state.  He  soot 
assembled  round  him  a  large  number  of  disUn 

'  guished  scholara,  to  whom  he  delivered  lecturei 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  ffrf,o/iraro<} 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walkiiy 
up  and  down  (Trep/Tarijv),  and  not  bitting,  whia 
was  the. general  practice  of  the  philosnphen 
From  onis  or  other  of  these  circumstance*  ^ 
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mae  Peripaielie  m  derived,  which  was  Alter- 
■rd  given  to  hb  ediooL  He  gave  two  dif- 
hot  cwAiif  of  lectures  everjr  day.  Those 
tikk  he  ddireied  in  the  monuDg  (htdivdc  ire- 
inroc  )  to  a  imrrowet  ebde  of  chosen  (esote- 
m)  hiartn,  and  whicfa  were  called  aeroamatic 
IT  tcToaUe,  cmbraeed  subractB  connected  with 
^  more  ahatrose  plifloeop^y  (theology),  phys- 
m.  tad  dialfirtim  Those  which  be  deliyered 
is  «he  iftenioaii  {daikivdf  fcepiiraroc),  and  intend- 
tdhr^wan  nronusonons  circle  (which,  accord- 
'tt6y^  he  caDed  eani&rie),  extended  to  rhetoric, 
yif^ties,  and  politiea.  He  appears  to  have 
tksght  not  so  anidi  in  tlie  way  of  oonyersation 
»  HI  Kgniar  leetoresL  His  school  soon  became 
the  meet  edebntted  at  Athens,  and  be  continued 
to  ]nade  over  it  for  thirteen  years  (386-828). 
IhiriD^  this  time  be  also  composed  the  greater 
pait  of  Us  works.  In  these  labors  he  was  asr 
mAed  by  the  truly  kingly  liberalilT  of  his  former 
fs^  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
SikKtfi,  but  tlao  eftusea  laiige  collections  of  oat- 
to  be  made  fur  him,  to  which 


ugcoity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most  excel- 
W  iPoikB,  the  Bitiorf  of  ArUmaU.   Meanwhile 
firioQs  eaiMCS  oootribiited  to  throw  a   cloud 
jTcr  the  latter  years  of  tlie  philosopher's  life, 
btbefintpteoe  be  felt  deeply  the  death  of  his 
v&  Pvthias,  wbo  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of 
ibe  tame  name :  be  lived  subsequently  with  a 
tneod  o(  bis  wife*8»  the    slave  Herpyllis,  wbo 
bon  him  a  son,  Nicomachus.    But  a  source  of 
f£l  ereater  gri^  "^^^^ui  lu^  mterruption  of  the 
bndij  T«ktion  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood 
to  \m  royal  pupiL      This  was  occasioned  by  the 
eesdoetof  CALUsriuuns,  the  nephew  and  pupil 
d  An^botie,  wbo  bad  vehemently  and   injudi- 
aMslj  opposed  the  changes  in  the  conduct  and 
pE&f  of  Alexander.     Still  AleScander  refrain- 
ed fraa  v/f  expression  of  hostility  towards  his 
fianaef  iiistroet(»',  although  their  former  cordial 
»»QeetiaD    no    longer    subsiBted    undisturbed. 
"ISe  etory  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poison- 
JBg  the  king  is  a  fiibrication  of  a  later  a^e ; 
asd,  moreover,  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  died 
\  n^bonl  death.     After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
^(3i3)b  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
aa  It  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedouia;  but 
tti&vas  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  aocusa- 
t£n  gainst  him,  he  was  accused  of  unpiety 
[icdaac)  by  tbe  hierophant  Eurymedoa    He 
^^t^ifinv  from  Athens  oefore  his  trial,  and  es- 
aped  in  tbe  beginning  of  822  to  Chalets  in  £u- 
ba,  vbere  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
^ar,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  affe,  of  a 
etvooic  dieesse  of  the  stomach.     His  boSy  was 
tnapofted  to  bis  native  dtj  Staglra,  and  his 
^SKQorj  vas  honored  there,  hke  that  of  a  hero, 
^Tetriy  festivals.    He  bequeathed  to  Theo- 
FUtiB  his  well^tored  library  and  the  origi- 
vis  uf  his  writings^    In  person  Aristotle  was 
<Wt  and  of  slender  make,  with    snuiU  eyes, 
ud  a  lisp  io  his  pronuneiation,  using  L  for  R, 
"idvith  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
sonUoaDeek     He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tM)  to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
eanoo  his  dress  and  person.    He  is  described 
M  banog  been  of  '*^eak  health,  which,  consid- 
Biog  tte  astonishing    extent  of  bis    studies, 
'^  &&  ikd  more  the  energy  of  bis  mind.    The 
iwiioai  vorks  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided 


into  the  following  classes,  according  to  the  sub 
jecte  of  which  they  treat:  we  only  mention  the 
most  important  in  each  class.  L  DiALscrica 
AND  Looia  The  extant  logical  writings  are 
comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the  titie  Or- 

E('Opy<tvov,  t.  e^  instrument  of  science) 
are  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the 
d  by  wbich  man  arrives  at  knowledge 
An  insight  into  the  nature  and  formation  of  con- 
dusione,  and  of  proof  by  means  of  conclusion^ 
is  the  common  aim  and  centre  of  all  tbe  sep 
arate  six  works  oomposiog  the  Organon :  these 
separate  works  are,  I.  Kartiyopiai,  Frcediccanen- 
tOt  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  com- 
prehensive generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  mar  be  subordinated  as 
species^ — 2.  IX^p^  kp/ofvelttc,  De  InterpretaHona, 
ooncermng  the  expression  of  thought  by  means 
of  speech.— 8,  4.  'AvaXvriKd  nporepa  and  iarepa, 
Analytica,  each  in  two  books,  on  the  theory  of 
conclusions,  so  called  from  the  resolution  of 
the  oondusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts. — 5.  Toirucd,  De  Loci*,  in  eight  books,  of 
the  general  points  of  view  (roTrot),  from  which 
conclusions  may  be  drawn. — 6.  Ilrp^  ao^iartKQv 
kXeyx^^f  concerning  the  fallacies  which  only 
apparently  prove  something.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Organon  is  by  Waitas,  Lips,  1844.  XL 
Theohetical  Philosopht,  consisting  of  Metor 
physic9,  Mathematics,  and  PhyaicSj  on  all  of 
which  Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  Meta- 
phyneSf  in  fourteen  books  {tQv  fierii  riX  fvaiKu)^ 
originally  consisted  of  distinct  treatises,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and  were  put  together 
as  one  work  after  Aristotle's  death.  The  title, 
also,  is  of  late  origin,  and  was  given  to  the  work 
from  its  beino^laced  after  {jutiL)  the  Physics 
(rd  ^oiKu).  The  best  <Kiition  is  by  Brandia 
Ben>l.,  1823.— 2.  In  Mathematics  we  have  twc 
treatises  by  Aristotle:  (1.;  Wept  aroyjuv  ypaft 
fuiVj  i.  0.,  concerning  indivisible  lines;  (2.)  Mr 
XavcKct  irpoC/njfMTO,  Mechanical  Problems. — :>. 
in  Physics  we  have,  (1.)  Physics  (<^aiK^  uKpou- 
ffiCt  called  also,  by  others,  nepl  upx^v),  in  eight 
books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the  general 
principles  of  natural  science  (Cosmology).  (2.) 
Coneerfiing  the  Heaven  [irepl  oipavov),  in  four 
books.  (3.)  On  Pro€hHi(m  and  Destruction  {Kept 
yeveaeu>c  koI  fdopug,  de  GmertUione  et  Corrup- 
tione\  in  two  books,  develop  the  general  lawp 
of  production  and  destruction.  (4.)  On  Meteor 
ology  (fieTSLipoTioyiKu,  da  Meteofis\  in  four  books 
(5.)  ok  tJis  Universe  (irepl  KoofxoVt  de  Mundo),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  treats  the  subject  of  the 
last  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetor- 
ical style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  Tlie 
whole  is  probably  a  tran^tion  of  a  work  with 
tbe  same  title  by  Appuleius.  (6.)  The  History 
of  Animals  (irepl  ^uuv  laropia),  in  nine  books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of 
the  natural  kingdom,  according  to  generri,  class- 
es, and  species,  especially  giving  all  the  char 
acSteristics  of  each  animal  according  to  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  vital  functions,  according 
to  the  manner  of  its  copulation,  its  mode  or 
life,  and  its  character.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1811.  The  observations  in 
this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity, 
and  have  been  confirmed  by  tbe  results  of  the 
•nost  recent  investigations  (Cuvier).  (7.)  On 
the  parts  of  Animals  {irepl  ^uuv  fiopiuv).m{Qj»   l 
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bookn.  in  which  Aristotle,  after  dcscribiDg  the 
phieoomeDa  in  each  epecies,  develops  the  causes 
of  these  pbsBDomeDa  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  -which  is  manifested  in 
the  formation  of.  the  animal  (8.)  Oh  the  Oen- 
oration  o/AnimaU  (nept  Cwwv  yeveaeog)  in  five 
hooks,  treats  of  the  generation  of  animalB  and 
the  organs  of  generatioa — (9.)  J)e  Incetau  Ant- 
malium  (nepl  ^uqv  TropeioQ),  (10.)  Three  bookt 
on  the  /Sem/  {nept  iwxv(  )•  Aristotle  defines  the 
soul  to  be  the  **  internal  formative  principle  of  a 
body  which  maj  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  and 
is  capable  of  life."  Best  edition  by  Trendelen- 
burg, Jenie,  1838.  Several  anatomical  -works 
of  Aristotle  have  been  lost  He  waa  the  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated 
anatomical  investigations,  and  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  He  frequently  refers  to  investiga- 
tions of  bis  own  on  the  subject  III  Practi- 
cal pHiLOsopHT  or  PouTics.  All  that  falls 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  com- 
prehended in  three  priDcipal  works  :  the  Ethics^ 
the  Folitieey  and  the  (Economics.  1.  77ie  Ni- 
eomachian  Ethics  (*HdiK^  TSucofidxeia)^  in  ten 
books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest 
and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individ- 
ual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  the  state. 
This  is  happiness  (eidaifiovia) ;  and  its  condi- 
tions are,  on  the  one  hand,  perfect  virtue  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  actor,  and,  on  the  other 
han^l,  corresponding  bodily  advantages  and  fo- 
«oriible  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is  the 
readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of 
man  {op6dc  Xoyo^).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between 
two  extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
several  viilues  are  enumerated  and  character- 
ized. Best  editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb.,  1820; 
Coray,  Paris,  1822;  Cardwell,  Oxon.,  1828; 
Michelet,  BeroL,  1848,  2d  editioa— 2.  The  Eu- 
dernSan  Ethics  ('HOiKa  "Ei^fieta),  in  several  books, 
of  which  only  books  i,  ii,  iii.,  and  vil  are  in- 
dependent, while  the  remaining^  books  iv.,  v., 
and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.,  vl, 
and  vil  of  tlie  Kicomacheon  Ethics.  This  eth- 
ical work  is  perhaps  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus. — 8.  llOiKd,  Me- 
ia?Mf  in  two  books.-  4.  Politics  ('no?uTiKaUiu 
eight  books.  The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Pol- 
ities. The  connection  between  the  two  works 
is  so  dose,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word  ijcrre- 
oov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  frpSrepov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attain- 
ed ^<w<A«  htanan  community  in  the  state;  for  the 
object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
preservation  of  life,  "but  happy  hfe,"  as  it  is  at- 
tained by  ''  means  of  virtue  (dper^,  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also,  eth- 
ics roi  in  tlie  first  and  most  general  foundation 
of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
(ts  highest  object  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is 
the  element  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  Aristo- 
tle begins  with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  econo- 
jny,  then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  after  which  he  gives 
%  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
oonstitutious,  and  then  investi^tes  which  of 
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the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  &  sU&e) 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  beat  state,  fonns  tfa« 
conclusion.     Best  editions,  by  Schneider,  Fraia 
col  ad.  Viadr.,  1809 ;  Coray,  Paris,  1821 ;   Gott 
ling,  JensB,  1824;  Stahr,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation. Lips.,  1887  ;  Barth^l^my  St  Hilaire,  witi: 
a  French  translation,  Paris,  1887, — ^5.  (EooHotnit'M 
(olKovofiiKd)tm  two  books,  of  which  onljr  tl»o  first 
is  genuine.    IV.  Works  on  Art,  which    havs 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art    To  these  beloiig  the  Poetict  aad 
Rhetoric.    1.  The  Poetics  (Uepl  voirfTuc^^:).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  of  the 
ancients  into  tlie  essence  of  Hellenic  art     He 
is  the  father  of  the  asthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is 
the  completer  of  Greek  rhetoric  as  a  edence^ 
The  greatest  part  of  the  treatise    contains  a 
theory  of  Tragedy  ;  nothing  else  is  treated  o^ 
with  the  exception  of   the  epos  ;   comedy    ia 
merely  alludeci  to.    Best  editions,  by  Tyrwhitt, 
Oxon.,  1794;  Hermann,  Lips.,  1802;  Grafenhao, 
Lips.,   1821;  Bekker,  Berol,  1882;  Hitter,  Co- 
loa,  1839. — 2.     The  Rhetoric  (r^xyv  fivropiia^),  in 
three  books.    Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  aecordinf; 
to  Aiistotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  maKes  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentatioD 
which  awakens  conviction :  be  therefore  directs 
his  chief  attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical 
argumentation.      The  second  main   division  of 
the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that  favor 
able  disposition  in  the  hearer,  m  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appeara  to  him  to  be  worthy 
of  credit     The  third  part  treats  of  oratoricai 
expression  and  arrangement     According  to  a 
story  current  in  antiquity,  Aristotle  bequeathec 
his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus,  his  sue- 
cessor  in  the  Adademy.    Cn  the  death  of  Theo* 
phrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.,  both  of  Aria 
totle  and  Theophrastus,  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ne- 
leus  of  Scepsis.    This  Neleus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  IL,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan 
drine  library  ;   but  ho  retained  for  himself,   ai 
an  heir-loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two   philosophers.     The  descendants  of 
Neleus,  who  were  subjects  of  the  Kin^  of  Per- 
gamus,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  secunng  them 
from  the  search  of  the  Attali,   who  wished  to 
rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a  laive  library, 
than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar,  where  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  damp  and  worms.    It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  century  before  the  biilh  of 
Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athe 
nian  Apellicon  of  Teos,  traced  out  these  valua- 
ble relics,  bought  them  from  the  ignorant  heirs, 
and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition  of  Aiis* 
totle  s  works.      After  the  capture  of    Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon*s  library  to  Rome,  B. 
C.  84.     Vii    APELUOoy.     From  this  story  nn 
error  arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.     It  was 
concluded  from  this  accoimt  that  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  had  published  their  writ 
ings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric  works, 
which  had  no  iuipoi  tant  bearing  on  their  sys- 
tem,  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  latei 
that  tliey  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above 
mcntic  ned  Apellicon.  and  published  to  the  pbD 
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gopfctra]    vorld     That,  however,  Wiia  by  no 
[  mmm  th«  CUI8&     Aristotle,  bdecd,  did  not  pre- 
^re  a  «oiiiplete  editkMi,  as  ive  call  it^  of  his 
vridngBL    Mj,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
fe&  before  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works 
md  put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.    Never^ 
ifegledS,  it  cfto  Dot  be  denied  that  Aristotle  des- 
ind  ail  hii  irorks  for  publication,  and  published 
•rrosl  in  his  lifa-tima     This  is  indisputably 
•otaia  vith  nmrd  to  the    exoteric  writings. 
Those  vhi«^  had  not  been  published  by  Aristo- 
ke  himself  were  ^ven  to  me  world  by  Theo- 
pbnstoa  and  his  disciples  in  a  complete  form. 
^Sditicms:   The  best  edition  of  the  complete 
v»rfca  of  Aristotle  ia  by  Bekker,  BerUn,  1881- 
1^^  4to,  texi  in  2  toIs.,  and  a  Latin  translation 
n  oce  Tolnme      This  edition  has  been  reprint- 
^1  St  QrCbrd  in  11  Tola  870.    There  is  a  ste- 
reotyped edition  published  by  Tauchnitz,  Leip- 
agy  183^  16mo,  in  16  Tols^  and  another  edition 
-4  the  text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leipzig, 
i»4&~4-  ^^«  of  the  thirty  tyrants  estabhshed 
a  Athens  RC.  404 :   he  would  also  appear  to 
bare  been  one  of  the  400,  and  to  have  taken  an 
afdve  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying  Eetionea, 
13d  s<muttiiig   the  Spartans  into  t£»  Piraseus, 
B.a411.     IirB.O.  405  he  was  livmg  in  banish- 
BMsfc^md  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  being 
wsh  Lysaoder  during  the  siege  of  Athens. — 8. 
Of  Sidlj^,  a  rhetorician,  who  wrote  against  the 
?»egyTicas  of    laocratea— 4.    Of  Athens,  an 
bntor'and  wtat.eainan,  under  whose  name  some 
k/nsme  orations  were  known  in  the  time  of  Di- 
ugnes  Laertiusy  which  were  distinguished  for 
their  deganoe. — 5.  Of  Arsos,  a  Megaric  or  dia- 
t«tie  pt^oeopher,  belonged  to  the  party  at  Ar- 
^  vfaiefa  was  hostile  to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta.] 

AusToxKNCs  ('Api^rd^evof ).    1.  OfTarentum, 

A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  musician,  flour- 

ihed  about  KC.  318.     He  was  a  disciple  of 

Antotle^  whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in 

the  rariety  of  his  studies.     According  to  Suidas, 

^  ^rodueed  works  to  the  number  of  458  upon 

BMSK,  philosophy,  hbtory — ^in  sbort»  eveiy  de- 

ptftaKQt  of  hterature.    We  know  nothing  of 

Ik  ^^lilosophieal  opinions  except  that  he  held 

the  Mol  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic,  Tiue^ 

L 10).  a  doctrine  which  had  been  already  dis- 

c«ied  by  Plato  in  the  Fhado,    Of  his  numer- 

oos  works,  the  only  one  extant  is  his  MlemenU 

^  Harmimtf  {dpficvutd,  arotxela),  in  three  books, 

oiit«d  by  Heibomius,  in  the  AtUiqua  Mtmca 

Axhrf  Sejaiem,  Amst,  1652.— [2.  Of  Selinus 

b  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  been 

^  first  who  wrote  in  anapiestic  metres. — 8. 

i  eekbrated  Greek  physician,  who  flourished 

ibwL  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and 

Vis  the  author  of  a  work  Ilep^  r^c  'Hpo^Uov 

%'«wr.  De  Heraphili  Secia.] 

AuBTos  {'AptOToc).  1.  Of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
viDte  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great — 2.  An 
AesdcffliQ  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
^Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 
Aann,  river.  Ftd  Aeia. 
[A&icB  ('Apeiot).  1.  A  Pythagorean  or  ^Hoic 
pmopher  of  Alexandrea,  an  instructor  of  Au- 
^latns  10  philosophy ;  highly  esteemed  br  Augus- 
ta, vho  declared,  after  the  capture  of  Alexan- 
drsa.  that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake 
^  Arias.  Btfvides  philosophy,  he  also  taught 
rWtflri<».  and  wrote  on  that  ail* — ?..  T\w  cele- 


brated heietic.  bom  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
i  the  third  century  AJ).    In  the  religious  disputei 

at  Alexandrea,  AD.  806,  Arius  at  first  took  the 
I  part  of  Meletius,  but  afterward  became  i'econeil 
I  ed  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandrea,  the  opponent  of 
I  Meletius^  who  made  Arius  ddaoon.    Scion  aftei 

this  he  was  excommunicated  by  Peter  of  Alex 

andrea,  but  was  restored  by  his  successor  Achil 
:  las,  and  ordained  priest  AD.  818.  In  818  th« 
,  celebrated  controversy  with  Bishop  Alexander 
I  broke  out»  a  controversy  which  has  had  a  grcat- 
,  er  and  more  lasting  iimuence  upon  the  develop- 
jmentof  the  Christian  religion  than  any  other. 

So  fierce  did  the  dispute  become,  that  the  Em- 
I  peror  Constantbe  was  forced  to  convoke  a  eeo- 

end  council  at  Nicsea  (Nice^,  AJ).  825,  at  whioh 

upward  of  three  hundred  buhops  were  present. 
I  liie  errors  of  Arius  were  condemned ;  and  he 
I  was  compelled  to  go  into  exile  into  Illyricum, 
.where  he  remained  until  recalled  by  the  em- 
I  peror  in  8d0»  and  allowed  to  return  to  Alexan- 
;  drea,  through  the  mfluence  of  Eusebius  of  Nioo- 

media.  His  ever-wakeful  opponent,  however, 
'  Athanasius,  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  the 

emperor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  Con- 

stantine,  refiised  to  receive  him  into  the  com- 
I  munion  of  the  Church.    This  led  to  a  renewed 

application  to  the  emperor;  and  when  Arius 
j  finally  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphiug  over 

his  sturdy  orthodox  opponents,  he  was  removed 

suddenly  by  the  hand  of  death,  AJ>.  836.] 
I     Aait^aU  (1^  'Apiovaia  x^^)t  <^  district  on  the 
,  north  coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  10 
,  the  island  was  grown  (Ariimum  Vinum,  Virg , 

Armxnx  ('Afifihnj  or  -^  :  now  AkHinan),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia»  where  tilt 
10,000  Greeks,  during  then*  retreat,  rested  five 
days,  entertained  bv  the  people  of  Sinope,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  of  which  Armene  stood. 

AiiMiNiA  (*Apfievia :  'Apfteviog,  Armenius :  now 
Armenia),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a  lofty  table-land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  waterod 
by  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  containing  tiie 
sources  also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  latter  of  which  divides  the  country  mto  two 
unequal  parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Mi- 
nor. 1.  Armenia  Major  or  Propria  ('A.  ^  fu 
yuXfi  or  #  W<«f  KaTjiviiivri :  now  Erzercuniy  Kart^ 
Van,  and  Erivan),  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
east and  north  bv  the  Cyrus  (now  Kur\  which 
divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia ;  on  the  north- 
west and  west  by  the  Moschici  Mountains  (the 
prolongation  of  the  cham  of  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus), and  the  Euphrates  (now  FratX  which  di- 
vided it  from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor ;  and 
on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  mouotams 
called  Masius,  Niphates,  and  Gtordiiei  (the  pro 
loiigation  of  tiie  Taurus),  and  the  lower  course 
of  the  Araxes,  which  cuvided  it  from  Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  and  Media:  on  the  east  th# 
country  comes  to  a  point  at  the  confluence  ol 
the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  It  is  intersected  by 
chains  of  mountains,  between  which  iiin  the 
two  great  rivers  Araxes,  flowing  east  into 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Arsanias  (now  Murad),  01 
south  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing  west  into 
the  main  stream  (now  Fral)  just  above  Mount 
Masius.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  cham  ot 
mountains  which  separates  the  basins  of  th^M  , 
10^ 
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tiw«  riYers,  aud  wbkb  is  an  ofEahoot  of  the  AnU- 
Tau:  lu,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  In  the 
south  of  the  couutry  is  the  great  hike  of  Van, 
Arsifles  Paius,  inclosed  by  mjuutaio  chains 
which  connect  Arai*at  with  the  southern  range 
of  mountains. — 2.  Armenia  Mince  ('A.  fuxpU  or 
QpaxvTepa),  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates,  which  divided  it  from  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, on  the  north  aud  northwest  by  the  mount- 
auie  Scodises,  Faryadres,  and  Anti-Taurus,  di- 
viding it  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  from  Comma- 
gene  in  Northern  Syria,  so  that  it  contained  the 
country  eisl  aud  south  of  the  city  of  Siwu  (the 
ancient  Cabira  or  Sebaste)  as  far  as  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Taurus.  The  boundaries  between 
Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  up 
to  the  Euphrates  is  sometimes  called  Cappado- 
cia, aud,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  east  of  the  Halys  seems  at  one  time  to 
hare  been  included  under  the  name  of  Armenia. 
The  people  of  Armenia  claimed  to  be  aboriginal ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  that  branch  of 
the  human  race  which  is  called  Caucasian. 
Theu*  language,  though  possessing  some  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
aUied  to  the  Indo-Germanic  fiuuily;  and  their 
manners  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  the  personification  of  the 
;;K>werB  of  nature,  as  in  the  goddess  AnaXtis, 
whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  Armenia.  They 
hf.-i  commercial  dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phce- 
oil.  a.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  had  pre- 
served a  great  degree  of  piimitive  simplicity, 
but  four  hundred  years  later  Tacitus  gives  an 
unfavorable  view  of  their  character.  The  ear- 
liest Armenian  traditions*  represent  the  country 
as  goveiiied  by  native  kings,  who  had  perpetu- 
ally to  maintam  their  independence  against  at- 
tacks from  Assyria^  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semiramis,  but  again  throw 
off  the  yoke  at  Uie  time  of  the  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian revolt  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians  seem  to  have  varied  between  sucoess- 
ful  resistance,  unwilling  subjection,  and  friendly 
alliance.  A  body  of  Armenians  formed  a  part 
of  the  army  which  Xezes  led  against  Greece  ; 
and  they  assisted  Darius  Codomannus  against 
Alexander,  and  in  this  war  they  lost  their  king, 
and  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  empire 
(B  C.  828).  After  another  interval  of  success- 
ful revolt  (aC.  317-274),  they  submitted  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria;  but  when  Antioehus  the 
Great  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  (Ii.C.  190), 
the  country  again  regamed  its  indepen^  ence,  and 
it  w%s  at  this  period  that  it  was  divided  into  the 
two  kiogdrms  of  Armenia  Major  and  Minor, 
iinder  two  iifferent  dynasties,  founded  respect- 
iTely  by  the  nobl\^  who  headed  the  revolt, 
Artaadas  and  Zariadras.  Ultimately^  Armenia 
Minor  was  made  a  Roman  provinoe  oy  Traian  ; 
and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpetual  ob- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king,  Artazerzes  (Ardeshir), 
b  A.D.  226. 

A1UCENIO8  M0N8  (rd  *Apfiiviotf  6po<),  a  brandi 
»f  the  Anti  Taurus  oMin  in  Armenia  Micor. 
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AaMiNius  (the  J^tiiized  furm  of  HermoMi. 
**the  chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimon,  **the  eon- 
queror,"  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci. 
who  inhabited  the  country  to  tin  north  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  now  forming  the  south  oi 
Hanover  and  Brunswicic.  He  was  bom  in  BjCl 
18;  and  in  his  youth  he  led  the  warriors  of 
his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  tlie  Roman  legions  io 
Germany,  where  he  learned  the  language  and 
military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  waa  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled  among 
the  equites.  In  A.D.  9,  Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  hin 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  oo«sd- 
trymen  to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were 
now  masters  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  whieh 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a  Roduid 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  suo- 
cess.  Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  io 
the  country  with  three  legions,  was  destroyed 
with  almost  all  his  troop  (vtdL  Yaeus)  ;  and  the 
Romans  had  to  relinauish  all  their  posaessioiifl 
beyond  the  Rhine.  In  14,  Arminius  had  to  do- 
fend  his  countnr  against  Germanicus.  At  first 
he  was  successml;  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Germanicus  withdrew  toward  the  Rhine 
followed  by  Arminius.  But  bavib^  been  oomr 
pelled  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  agamst  his  own 
wishes,  to  attack  the  B^mans  in  their  iutreodb- 
ed  camp,  his  army  was  routed,  and  the  Romans 
made  good  their  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Thiisnelda^ 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  reserved,  with  the  infimt  boy 
to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivi* 
ity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome. 
In  16,  Arminias  was  again  called  upon  to  restiit 
Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  coun- 
try was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection  b^ 
the  jealousy  of  Tibenus,  who  recalled  Germaoi 
CUB  in  the  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was,  in  conse* 
quence,  cut  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the  thirty 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  19. 

AEMoaicA  or  Arbmo&ica,  the  name  of  th* 
nortliwest  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligeris  (now 
Loire)  to  the  Sequana  (now  jSeine)^  derived  from 
the  Celtic  art  atr,  **  upon,"  and  mutr,  m^r,  "  the 
sea."  The  Armortca  civitatea  are  enumerated 
by  Caasar  (B.  (?,  vil,  76). 

Arna  (Arnaa,  -Atis  :  now  Civitella  <tAmo),  a 
town  in  Umbria,  near  Perusia. 

Arn^  ('Apvat),  a  town  in  Chal^idice  in  Mac^ 
donia,  south  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

[Arnaus  {'Apvaio^),  the  proper  name  of  the 
beggar  Irus,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  Vid 
Ircs.] 

Arnx  ('Apv^).  1.  A  town  in  Bosotia,  mentio» 
ed  by  Homer  {H^  ii.,  607),  supposed  by  Pausa 
nias  to  be  the  same  as  Chsronda,  but  placed  by 
others  near  Acnei^um,  on  the  east  of  the  Lake 
Copais.— [2.  A  town  oi  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  Maliao  Gul^  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Ame,  a  daughter  of  ^Eolus. — 8.  A  foun 
tain  in  the  territory  of  Mantinea  in  Arcadia.] 

[Arnx  ('A/9VJ7).  1.  A  daughter  of  .^olus.  Vid 
the  foregoing,  No.  2. — 2.  The  betrayer  of  het 
native  coun^  to  King  Minos,  and,  on  this  M 
count,  changed  into  a  jackdaw.^ 

Arnissa  ('Apv£(7ffa:  now  Ortrovaf)a.  tonn  m 
'  £ordiea  in  Macedonia.  ^-^  , 
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AaaHuihx.  1.  The  elder,  a  nativt;  of  Africa, 
Imd  ftbont  A  JX  SOO,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  vAs  fiict  a  teaeber  of  riietorie  nt  Siooa  in 
Africa,  but  afUrwajnd  embraced  Christianity; 
CidL  to  rvnore  all  doabts  at  to  the  reality  of  ni» 
•noTeraoi^  be  wrote,  while  yet  a  eatediumen, 
bis  celebrated  work  against  the  Fkigana,  in  seren 
bDckf  (JJM  9tp€an  adoerwM  O^iUet),  which  we 
Millpoeaeaa.  The  beat  editions  are  by  OreUi, 
Lfm^  181«,  [and  by  Hildebrand,  HaUe,  1844].— 
1  The  Tonnger,  Ihred  aboat  A.D.  460,  and  waa 
DfofaablT  a  biahop  or  pretl^ter  in  OanL  He 
vrote  a'eommeiitary  Wi  the  Psalma,  still  ertant» 
vhieh  shows  that  he  waa  a  Semi-Pelagian. 

AaarSs  CApvuv :  now  WatM  M<mb),  a  con- 
Kderable  river  of  East  Palestine,  rising  in  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  flowing  west  through  a 
\Nkj  valley  ioio  the  Lacus  Asphaltites  (now 
I^Sea).  The  sorrounding  district  was  call 
«d  Annoaa ;  and  in  it  the  Romans  had  a  miK 
uiT  fCstioii,  called  Castra  Amonensia. 

Assiss  (now  Amo\  the  chief  river  of  Etniria 
liKs  ill  the  Apecmines,  flows  by  Hse^  and  fallf 
isto  the  Tynieoian  Sea.  It  gave  the  name  tc 
tke  TnhMM  ArnietuU,  formed  B.C.  887. 

As5a  ('Apoa  or  'Apdij);  the  ancient  name  pf 

\^AaoA3finB  ('Apodvioc\  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
ria«s  io  Hoont  CyUeoe,  loses  itself  in  some 
utanl  cavitiee  near  Phenens,  then  reappears 
£  the  {oat  of  Penteleion,  and  joins  the  Ladon. 
Tbe  ame  name  was  given  to  two  other  streams^ 
'oe  a  tributaiy  likewise  of  the  Ladon,  the  other 
iVnbattfy  of  the  Erymanthus.] 

isdvlTl  {rd.  *Ap6fi€n-a,  'kpofidruv&Kpw :  now 

Cxj^  Ottardafui},  the  easternmost  promontory 

d  A(ttca,  at  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  Ara- 

hiao  Golf:   the   snrroanding  district  was  also 

oiled  Arooiata  or  Aromatophora  Regio,  with  a 

\B%^*ApufidTuv  kfiiropiw:  so  named  from  the 

akadsDee  of  spices  which  the  district  produced. 

Atn  (ArpAnus :  now  Arpi\  an  inland  town 

ethe  Daonian  Apnlia,  founded,  according  to 

tnifilioo,  by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  'Apyo^  lir- 

ruif,  from  whieh  its  later  names  of  Argyrippa 

orir^yHpa  and  ^i7»  are  said  to  haveansen 

'"^(Diomedee)  uroem  Argjifripamy  patrioB  cog- 

tftc  ^fli(M,  Virg.,  u£K  zi,  246).    During  the 

!  of  its  independence  it  was  a  flouri&ng 

nBunereial  town,  nsinff  Salapia  as  its  harbor. 

It  wu  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite 

vm,  bat  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 

ofCmme,  B.O.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 

Qu»io  S18,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 

ower  raeovered  its  former  prosperity. 

[AipiNA  ('Aprtya),  an  ancient  place  in  Elis, 
Mar  tke  Alphdus,  so  called  from  a  daughter  of 
4eA«opus:  near  it  flowed  the  River  Arpinft- 

AtrlsDH  ( Arplnas,  -Atis :  now  Arjpino)^  a  town 
rfUtiuin,  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (now  Ft- 
**••),  originally  belonging  to  the  Voladans  and 
uKrward  to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
iDui  vrested  it^  was  a  Roman  municipium, 
^  reeeived  thtjiu  ntffragii,  or  right  of  voting 
|>  the  Roman  oomitia,  B.C.  188.  It  was  the 
■rtlhplaee  of  Marius  and  Cicero;  the  latter  of 
vbom  via  bom  in  bis  father's  villa,  situated 
»»Maall  island  formed  by  the  River  Fibrenus. 
Qttro'i  brother  Quintus  had  an  estate  south  of 
AipJDQoL  called  Arcamun 
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[AaaABO  (in  Ptolemy  'Sapa6civ,  no^  J&SJ&),  t 
'  river  iu  Pannonia,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
I  At  its  mouth  lay 'the  city  and  fortress  Arrabo, 
now  Jiaab,'] 

AamiTiuM  or  Aaftrf ox  (Arretlnus :  now  Ar09- 
zo)y  <me  of  the  most  important  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Etruria,  was  situated  in  the  northeast 
of  the  ootintry  at  the  foot  of  the  Apeniunea,  and 
possessed  a  fertile  territory  near  the  souroes  of 
the  Amns  and  the  Tiber,  producing  good  wine 
'  and  oora  It  was  thrice  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, whence  we  read  of  Arretini  Veieres,  jPI- 
demU«$j  Jvlienan.  It  was  particularly  cele* 
brated  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of  rell  ware. 
The  Cilnii,  from  whom  MsBcenas  was  descend- 
ed, were  a  noble  family  of  Anetium.  The 
ruins  of  a  mty  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Arezso,  on  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San 
Corndio,  or  OatUl  Seca^  are  probably  the  re* 
mains  of  the  ancient  Arretium. 

AbbhapaubItib  {;ikfi(faKaxlTi^\  a  district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lyeus  snd  Choatras. 

AaaHxajnTB  ('AfijkBcOoc),  chieftain  of  the  Mace 
donians  of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  King  Per- 
diceaa  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  t^ 
reduce  him  that  Perdioeas  sent  for  Brasidaa 
(B.C.  424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  un- 
successful joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccaa 
deserted  Brasidas,  and  Brasidas  effected  hii 
bold  and  skillful  retreat 

AiufcHin^ra  {*Al^aioc)  or  Arid^sus  ('A^ 
daloc).  1.  A  hali-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great 
SOD  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna  of 
Lariasa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  He 
was  at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death, 
RC.  828,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name 
of  Philip  The  young  Alexander,  the  infant 
son  of  Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
^vemment  In  822  Arrhidaus  married  Euryd- 
ice.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurymoe 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  op 
position  to  Polysperchon ;  but  Arrhid«Bus  and 
Eurydice  were  maude  prisoners,  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Olympias,  817.— 2.  One  of  Alexan- 
der's generals,  obtained  the  province  of  the  Hel 
lespontine  Phryjria  at  the  di  vision  of  the  prov- 
inces in  321  at  Triparadisus,  but  was  deprived 
of  it  by  Antigonus  m  819. 

AauA.  1.  Wife  of  Caacina  Pastus.  When  her 
husband  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  AJ>.  42,  and  hesitated 
to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  heraelC  handed  the  dag- 
gertoher  husband,  and  said,  **  Pastus,  it  does 
not  paia  me." — 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding, 
and  wife  of  Thrasea. 

ArriInub  {'Afifiiavoc),  1.  Of  Nioomedia  in 
Bithynia,  bom  about  A.D.  90,  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Athens  th« 
lectures  of  his  master.  In  124  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Hadrian  daring  his  stay  in  Greece, 
and  received  from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citi 
,  zenship ;  from  this  time  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Flavins.  In  186  he  was  appointed  praafect  of 
Cappadoda,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after 
I  by  the  Alani  or  Massagetss,  whom  he  defeated 
Under  Antoninus  Hus,  in  1 46,  Arrian  was  cod 
sul ;  and  about  160  he  withdrew  from  public  lifci 
'  and  from  this  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  N*- 
oomedia,  as  priest  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Pro9 
erpina  (Persephone).    He  died  at  an  advan^p 
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ige  ill  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrian  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  best  writers  of  bia 
lime.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon, 
both  in  the  subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the 
style  in  wliich  they  were  written.  Ho  regard- 
ed his  relation  to  Epictetus  as  simihir  to  that  of 
Kcnophon  to  Socrates ;  and  it  was  his  endeavor 
to  carry  orit  that  resemblance.  With  this  view 
I  he  published,  1.  The  philosophical  lectures  of 
^*us  master  ( Amrp(6a2  'Eitikt^tov),  in  eight  books, 
ihe  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant  Edited  in 
Schwttighiluser's  Epictetea  FhilowphicB  Manvr 
waUOy  voL  ill,  ana  in  Corae's  Hupepya  ^EXkr^v, 
HiCXiod^  voL  viiL — 2.  An  abstract  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Epictetus  {^Eyxeipiiiov  'Ett/- 
vr^rov),  which  is  still  extant  This  celebrated 
work  maintained  its  authority  for  many  cen- 
turies, both  with  Ghrifttions  and  Pagans.  The 
oest  editions  ai^e  those  of  Schweigb&user  and 
Corae,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
nlso  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus, 
which  are  now  lost  His  original  wodcs  are: 
8.  A  treatise  on  the  chase  (Kwi^^rucofX  "^hicb 
forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  m  most  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon's  works. — 4,  The  History  of 
the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
('Avu6a(T{f  'AAe^uvdpoi;),  in  seven  books,  the 
most  important  of  Arrian's  works.  This  great 
work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophf>n*s  Anab- 
asis, not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the  ease 
and  clearness  of  its  style.  It  is  also  of  great 
value  for  its  historical  accuracy,  beinff  based 
upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories  wntten  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  especially 
those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  sou  of  Aristobulus.— -5.  On  India 
('lv<5i/c^  or  T(i  *lv6iKd),  which  may  be  regarded 
iis  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation 
of  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  whose  work  on  the  same 
subject  Arrian  wished  to  supplant  by  a  more 
trustworthy  aud  con*ect  account  The  best 
editions  of  the  Anahatia  are  by  EUendt,  Regi- 
fflontii,  1832,  and  by  0.  W.  Kiiiger,  Berlin 
1835-49,  2  vols. ;  of  the  Indiea  by  Schmieder, 
Halle,  1798. — 6.  A  description  of  a  voyage  ro*ind 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  {ntpivTMvg  irovrov  £^|- 
e/vov),  which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Ar- 
rian himself  during  his  government  of  Oappa- 
docio.  This  Peri  plus  has  come  down  to  us,  to- 
gether with  a  Periplus  of  the  Erythrssan,  and  a 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Msotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but 
they  belong  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  The 
best  editions  ai*e  in  Hudson's  Oeographi  Minores, 
vol  i.,  and  in  Gail's  and  Hoffinann  s  collections 
of  the  minor  Geographers. — 7.  A  work  on  Tac- 
tics {Xoyo^  TOKTiKog  or  rexyfj  TtucTiK^y  of  which 
we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment :  printed 
in  Blancard's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  Arnan  also  wrote  numerous  other 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost — 2.  A  Roman 
jurisconsult,  probably  lived  under  Trajao,  and 
IS  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the  orator  Ar- 
liaous,  who  coi responded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a  treatise  De  Intetmetia,  of 
which  the  second  book  is  quoted  in  the  Digest 

Arubas,  AaarBAS,  Arymbas,  or  Thaebytas 
{'^(tVi&aQ^  '\/i/5v6af,  'A/ii''u6af,  or ■Oa^^iTor),  a  de- 


scendant of  Achillea^  and  one  of  oic  '^aily  kings 
of  the  Molossians  in  Epirus.  Ho  is  said  to  havi 
been  educated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  utum  U. 
his  native  country  to  have  framed  for  the  Mo- 
lossians a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regu- 
lar constitutioa 

ARaia&  Q.  1.  Pr»tor  B.C.  72,  defeated 
Grixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but 
was  afterward  conquered  by  Spartacus.  In  71, 
Arrius  was  to  have  succeedea  Veres  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily,  but  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily 
— 2.  A  eon  of  the  preceding,  was  an  unsuocess 
ful  candidate  for  the  consulship  B.C.  59.  H'' 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Abbius  Afbb.     Vid.  KifBA. 

AbbuntIus,  L.  1.  Proscribed  by  the  trium 
virs  in  B.O.  43,  but  escaped  to  Sextus  Pompev 
in  Sicily,  and  was  restored  to  the  state  with 
Pompev.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octaviauus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31,  and  was  consul  in  22. — 2.  Son  of 
the  preceding,  consul  A.D.  6.  Augustus  ae- 
clared  in  his  last  illness  that  Arruntius  was  uot 
unworthy  of  the  empire^  and  would  have  bold- 
ness enough  to  seize  it  if  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented. This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  Tiberius.  He  was  charged  in  A.D. 
87  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilh^ 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Absa  (now  Azunga)^  a  town  in  Hispania  Boh 
tica. 

Absaces  i^ApauKTic),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  boriM 
by  all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called 
the  Arsacida. — 1.  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  come  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ochus.  He  induced  the  Parthiaus  to  r«- 
yolt  from  the  Syrian  empire  of  thj  SeleucidiB, 
and  he  became  Uie  first  monarch  of  the  Parthi- 
ans.  This  event  probably  took  place  about 
B.C.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. ;  but  the 
history  of  the  revolt  as  well  as  of  the  events 
which  immediately  followed,  is  stated  very  dif- 
ferently by  different  historians.  Arsaces  reign- 
ed only  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  nis 
brother  Tiridates. — 2.  Tiai dates,  reigned  thir- 
ty-seven years,  B.O.  248-211,  and  defeated  Se- 
leucus  Csllinicus,  the  successor  of  Autiochus  II  - 
— 3.  A&TABANUs  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
attacked  by  Antiochus  IIL  (the  Great),  who^ 
however,  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and 
at  length  recognized  him  as  kin^  about  210. — 
4.  Pbiapatius,  son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  fif- 
teen years,  and  left  three  sons,  Phraates,  Mith- 
radates,  and  Artabanus^ — 6.  Pbraates  I.,  sub* 
dued  the  Mardi,  and,  though  he  had  many  sons, 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Mithradates.— « 
6.  MithbadAtes  I.,  son  of  Arsaces  IV.,  greatly 
enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  b3'  his  conquestai 
He  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithradates 
treated  Demetrius  with  respect  i^od  gave  him 
his  daughter  Rhodogunc  in  marriage.  Mithra- 
dates died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius 
between  138  and  130. — 7.  Phbaates  IL,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  against  Antiochuf 
Vll.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  deteated  and  slew 
in  batUe,  BO.  128.  Phrantes  himself  was 
shortly  after  killed  in  battle  by  tlie  Scythiani^ 
who  had  been  invited  by  Autiochus  to  assist 
him  ogainst  PI  rant  e^  but  \e1io  did  m^t  arrive 
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uQ  After  the  &1]  of  the  formei  -S.  ArtalXncs 
IL,  yooo^est  1*rodier  of  Araaces  VL,  and  joimg- 
est  SOD  of  Araaces  IV^  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Tbogarii  or  Toohari,  apparently  after  a  abort 
rdgD.'— 9.  MnVEADlTEB  IL,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing;  proaeeated  many  wars  with  success,  and 
added  niai^  nationa  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
wheooe  he  obtained  the  soiname  of  Great    It 
was  in  his  re^n  that  the  Romans  first  had  any 
official   communication  with  Parthia.     Mithra- 
dates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
oome  into  Asia  RC.  92,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the  Bomans. — 10.  (MNAflCiaiaff)     Noth- 
11^  is  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaces  IX. 
Even  his  name  is    uncertain — 11.  Sanateoceb, 
rogned  seTcn  years,  and  died  about  B.O.  70. — 
12.  Phbaates  UL  son  of  the  preceding.     He 
liTed  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Uie  Ro- 
mans and  Mithradates  e£  Pontus,  by  both  of 
whom  he  was  courted.    He  contracted  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
the  war.     At  a  later  period  misunderstandings 
arose  between  Pompey  and  Pbraates,  but  Pom- 
pey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a  war  with 
the    Parthians,  although  Phraates  had   invad- 
ed Anneoia,  and  Tigranes,  the  Armenian  king, 
implored   Pomp^s  assistance.     Phraates  was ' 
omrdered  soon  afterward  by  Im  two  sons,  Mith- 
-adates  and  Orodes. — MrrHaADATSs  ILL,  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  during  the 
Armenian  war.    On  his  return  £rom  Armenia, , 
Mithradates  was  expelled  from  the  throne  on 
account  of  his  cruelly,  and  was  succeeded  by ' 
his    brother    Orode«.     Mithradates    afterward 
made  war  upon  his  brother,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  put  to  death. — 14.  Orodes  L,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king  whose 
general  Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  tlie  Ro- 
mans, RC.  63.     Vid.  CaA88u&    After  the  death 
of  Crassus,  Orodes  gave  the  command  of  the  | 
army  to  his  son  Paourun,  wb»  entered  Syria  in 
51  with  a  small  force,  but  was  driven  back  by 
Crassius.    In  50  Pacorus  again  crossed  the  £u- 1 
pfarates  with  a  much  lai^er  army,  and  advanced  I 
as  £sr  as  Antioch,  but  was  defeated  near  Anti-  { 
gonga  by  Caseins.    The  Parthians  now  remained  | 
oniet  for  some  years.    In  40  they  crossed  the 
Euphrates  again,  under  the  command  of  Puco-  j 
ra»  and  Lsbienus,  the  son  of  T.  Labienus.    They 
overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Mic  %  but  were 
deiiuted  m  S9  by  Ventidius  Bassus.    ^e  of  An- 1 
tcmy'B  legates:  Labienus  was   ftake^  and  put' 
to  death  by  Ventidius  ^(ter  the  oattlej,  and  the 
Parthians  retired  to  tb^  '  own  dominions.    lu ' 
38,  Pacorus  again  iovadei^    'yria,  but  was  com- ' 
pletely  defeated  and  fell  in  the  battle.     This 
defeat  was  a  severe  blow  Ut  the  aged    king 
Orodes,  who  shortly  afterward  surrendered  the 
crown  to  hb  son  Phraates  during  his  life-time. 
— 15.   PheaItes   IY.,  commenced  his  reign  by 
mnrdering  his  father,   his  thirty  brothers,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up,  tliat    there ' 
might  be  none  of  the  royal  family  whom  the 
Parthians   could  place  upon  the  throne  in  his 
stead.    In  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  many  of  ^ 
the   Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who , 
aivaded  Parthia  in  36,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
after  losing  a  great  part  of  his  army.     A  few 
yean  afterward  (he  cruelties  of  Phraates  pro-  j 
doeed  a  rebellion  against  hun ;  he  was  driven  i 
Jint  ol  the  country,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  i 


king  u  his  stead  Phraates,  ho  ^cver,  was  suuc 
restored  by  the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  flod  ic 
Augustus,  carrying  with  liim  the  youngest  son 
of  Phraates.  Au^tus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraates  on  condition  of  his  surrendeiing  the 
Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war  with  Crassus  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 ;  their  restoration  caused  univer- 
sal joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only 
by  tne  poets,  but  by  festivals  and  coimnemmora* 
tive  monuments.  Phraates  also  sent  to  Augus- 
tus as  hostages  his  four  sons,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  were  carried  to  Rome.  In 
A.D.  2,  Phraates  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ther 
mnsa  and  her  son  Phraatacea. — 16.  .Ph&aata- 
OES,  reigned  only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  crimea 
The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  )dng  Oro- 
des, who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidse. — 
17.  OaOn£S  IL,  also  reigned  only  a  short  tune 
as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  ^  of 
the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  according 
ly  granted  to  them. — 18.  VonOnes  I.,  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  also  disliked  by  his  subiects, 
who  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  King  of  Media, 
to  take  possession  of  the  kiugdom.  Artabanus 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first 
in  Armenia,  next  in  Syiia,  and  subsequently  io 
Cilicia.  He  was  put  to  death  ui  A.I).  19,  ae 
cording  to  some  accountB  by  order  of  Tiberius 
on  account  of  his  great  wealth. — 19.  AbtabI- 
NU8  III.,  obtamed  the  Parthian  kingdom  soor. 
after  Uie  expulsion  of  Vonones,  about  A  J>  ]  6 
Artabanus  placed  Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  CTCI 
Armenia,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom  he  oppressed 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius  to  c^  hiiv 
to  send  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the  8<xiB  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  wit! 
the  request ;  but  Phraates,  upon  arriving  in  By 
ria,  was  carried  off  by  a  disease,  A.D.  3ft.  Ai 
soon  as  Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Ti- 
ridates, another  of  the  Arsacidie,  as  a  olaimanl 
of  the  Parthian  throne :  Artabanus  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  Hyrcanians  and  Oarmauians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  ciossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne 
Artabanus  was,  however,  recalled  next  year 
(36)  by  his  fickle  subjects.  He  was  once  oiore 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  once  more  restored 
He  died  soon  after  liis  last  restoration,  leaving 
two  sons,  Bardanes  and  Gotarzes,  whose  civil 
wars  are  related  differently  by  Josephus  and 
Tacitus. — 20.  GoTAazEs,  succeeded  his  father 
Artabanus  IIL,  but  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania. — 21.  Bai, 
DANES,  brother  of  the  preceding,  -was  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  in  4'}  whereupon  Gotaizes 
again  obtained  the  crowa  But,  as  he  riUed 
with  cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  seud  them  from  Plome  Me- 
herdates,  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Claudius 
complied  with  their  request,  and  commauded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Moherdatcs.  but 
the  latter  was  defeated  m  battle,  and  'taken  pris- 
oner by  Gk)tarzes. — 22.  Vonones  II,  succeeded 
Gotarzes  about  50.  His  reign  was  short. — 2ii. 
Voi.oa£gE8  L,  son  of  Vonones  II.  or  Artalvii  us 
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(IL     Soon  a(tor    hU  aocession  he   conquered 
iirmenia,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  Tindates. 
In  65  he  gave  up  Armenia  to  the  Romans,  bat 
in  68  he  again  pUced  hig  brother  oyer  Armenia, 
and  declared  w^  against  the  Romans.     This 
war  terminated  in   fayor  of  the  Rtmians:  the 
Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  Domitiiis 
Corbulo,  and  Tindates  was  driven  out  of  Ai^ 
menia.    At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  concluded 
between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  condi- 
tion that  Nero  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates,  provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  em- 
peror.   Tfridates  came  to  Rome  in  68,  where 
he  was  received  with  extraordinary  splendor, 
and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian  crowa 
Vologeses  afterward  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Vespasian,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
till  the  reign  of  Domitiaa — 24.   Pac^ritb,   suc- 
ceeded his  finther,  Vologcses  I.,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Domitian  and  Trajan. — 25.  Chos- 
adss  or  Oaadss,  succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus 
during  the  rei^  of  Trajan.    His  conquest  of 
Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Partiiia  by 
Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  provinces, 
«nd  made  the  Partliians  for  a  time  subject  to 
Rome.      Vid.  Trajanto.    Upon  the  death  of 
Trajan  in  AD.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Pai^ 
tliomnspates,  whom  Trajan  had  plac<K]  upon  the 
throuc,  and  recalled  their  former  king,  Chosroea. 
Hadrian  relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
and  nmdc  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
coundary  of  the  Roman  empire.    Chosroes  died 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian. — 26.  VolooSses 
IL,  succeeded  his  father  Ohosroes,  and  reigned 
from  about  122  to  149.— 27.  VoLoofisRS  IIL,  be- 
ran  to  reign  in  149.    He  invaded  Syria  in  162, 
but  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Verus  drove 
him  back  into  his  own  dominions,  invaded  Mes- 
opotamia and   Assyria,  and  took  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon ;  and  Vologeses  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans.    From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confosion  in  the 
list  of  kings.— 28.  VologSses  IV.,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  m  tiie  reign  of  Oommodus. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimus  Seve- 
rus,  who  took  Ctesiphon  in  199.    On  the  death 
of  Vologeses  I V^  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  Parthia  was  torn  asunder  by  contests 
for  the  crown  between  the  sons  of  Vologeses. 
—29.  VoLOGfisKS  v.,  son  of  Vologeses  IV.,  was 
attacked  by  Caracalla  in  216,   and  about  the 
»ame  time  was  detlironed  by  his  brother  Arta- 
banus.— SO.  ArtabAnus  IV.,  the  hist  king  of  Par- 
thia.   The  war  commenced  by  Caracalla  against 
Vologeses,  was  continued    against  Artabanus ; . 
but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of  Caracalla,  con- 1 
eluded  peace  with  the  Parthians.    In  this  war  | 
Artabanus  hod  lost  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  i 
the  Persians  seized  the  opportunity  of  reoover- 
hs    their  long-lost  independence.      They  were  i 
led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir),  the  son  of  Sassan,  , 
and  defeated  the  Parthians  in  three  g^eat  bat- 
tles, in  the  last  of  which  ArtalMmus  was  taken  I 
prisoner  aud  killed,  A.D.  226.    Thus  ended  the 
Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidie,  after  it  had  ' 
existed    four   hundred    and  seventy-six    years. 
The   Pai'thiaus  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to 
Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Saa- 
Miiid».  which  continued  to  reign  tiu   A.D.  651. 


AraacIa  ('AfXrasila :  ruins  southeast  of  7U» 
ran),  a  great  cit^  of  Media,  south  of  Uie  Otm 
piiB  Porta,  origmally  namea  Rhagie  (TavoQ 
rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nioator,  and  oallod  Euro 
pus  {Eipuvoc) ;  asain  destroyed  in  the  Parthiaa 
wwn,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsacos*  who  named  it  after 

hiilVl^lf 

AsaAOiDiB,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
Idqgs.  Vid,  AasAOiB.  It  was  also  the  name  of 
a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Ar 
menia  from  B.C.  149  to  AJ).  42a  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Artaxias  L,  who  was  related  to 
the  Parthian  Araaddss. 

[Arsaicrnxs  ('Apaajnevffc),  son  of  Darius  Hys 
taspis,  a  commander  m  the  army  of  Xerxes.]  ' 

fARSAMES  {'Apffdfiffc).  1.  Father  of  Hystaapes, 
and  grand&ther  of  Darius. — 2.  Son  of  Danus, 
and  Artjrstone,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded 
the  Arabians  and  .Ethiopians,  who  lived  aboye 
Egypt^  in  the  army  of  Xerxee. — 8.  An  illegitir 
mate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  murdered  by 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.— 4.  A  Pei-aian 
Satrap  of  Lydia  under  Darios  Codomannus:  hj 
not  securing  the  Ciiician  passes,  he  afforded 
Alexander  an  opportunity  of  a  ready  passage 
into  Upper  Asia  from  Asia  Minor.] 

ArsamOsIta  {'ApcafutaarOf  also  wrongly  ab- 
breviated 'ApficMTuTa:  now  8ttem»hat\  a  tuwn 
and  strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Major,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  near 
the  most  frequented  pass  of  the  Taurus. 

AasANiAs,  -lUB,  or  -m  ('A/Mrov^of,  ^c),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia. — 1.  (Now 
Murad),  the  southern  arm  of  the  Euphratea 
VitL  Armbnia. — 2.  (Now  AraUmf\  a  small 
stream  rising  near  the  soiwy^g  of  the  Tigris, 
and  flowing  west  into  the  Euphrates  near  Mel^ 
itene. 

ArsSnArIa  or  -enn-  CKporivapia  :  now  -4r- 
tawj  ruins),  a  town  in  Mauretania  Csesarienais, 
three  miles  (Roman)  from  the  sea:  a  Romac 
colony. 

AasfiNE.     Vid.  Arzanxnx. 

Arses,  Narsxs,  or  Oarseb  ('Apovc,  ^<*poV{i 
or  'Odpaifc),  youngest  son  of  King  Artaxerxes  III 
Ochus,  was  raised  to  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes 
B.C.  889,  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  * 
third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  fre« 
himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  kept 
Aft«r  the  death  of  Arses,  Bagoas  made  Danus 
III  king. 

ArsIa  (now  Arta),  a  river  in  Istria,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Upper  Italy  and  lllyn- 
cum,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Arsia  Silva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  between  the  Tarquuis  and  the 
Romans. 

Ar8!x5e  CApaivSij).  I.  Mythological,  I.  Th 
daughter  of  Pheseus,  and  wife  of  AlcmsBon 
As  she  disapproved  of  the  murder  of  AIcmsBon, 
the  sons  of  Phegeus  put  her  into  a  chest  and 
carried  her  to  Agapenor  at  T^ea,  where  they 
accused  her  of  havmg  killed  Alcmseon.  Vii, 
ALOMiBON,  AoENOR. — ^2.  Nurscof  Orestes,  saved 
the  latter  from  the  hands  of  Clytemneetaii,  and 
carried  him  to  Strophius,  father  of  Pylades^ 
Some  accounts  call  her  Laodamia. — 8.  Daughter 
of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  became  by  Apollo 
mother  of  Eriopis  and  .£sculapius.  IL  IHston- 
cal.     1.  Mother  of  Ptolemy  L,  was  a  concubin« 


ARSLNOE. 
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•i  Pbilip.  &tlicr  of  Aleznnier  tl.e  Great,  and 

■Knied  liagos   ^vbile   abe   was  pregnant  with 

Hslemj.! — ^3.  Dangfater  of  Ptolemy  L  and  Ber- 

•eee.  muned  LtTsimaebna,  king  of  Tbmce,  in 

&a  SOO  ;  after  t&e  death  of  Lyeimachaa'in  281, 

Alt  married  her  lialf-brother,  Ptolemy  Cerau- 

DOi,  who  murdered  her  children  by  Lystmar 

dtta ;  and,  faKtIj,  in  879,  she  married  her  own 

brother  PloiemT  H  Philadelphw.    lliough  Ar- 

aaoe  bora  PtoIenQy  no  children,  ahe  was  ex- 

evedingly  beicyred  bv  him :  he  gave  her  name 

to  ecrenl  otiea,   ealled  a  district  (vofi6c)  of 

Egjpt  Arsiomtes  alter  her,   and  honored  her 

aiemory  in  ▼ariooa  waya — 3.  Daughter  of  hj^ 

limaebnB,    married    Ptolemy   11.   PhiladelphuB 

loca  after  faia  aeeessloD,  RO.  286.     In  oonse- 

qaeaee  of  her  plotting  affainst  her  namesake 

(!^a  2l],  when   Ptolemy  Ml  in  love  with  her, 

d>eva»  lMuaifih«d  to  doptoe,  in  Upper  Egypt 

She  hod  bj  Ptolemy  three  diildren,  Ptolemy  III. 

EvergHea,  Ljauaacbos,  and  Berenice.— 4.  Also 

calkd  Eurydiee  and  Cl^maira,  danffhter  of  Ptol- 

eeiT  III.  Erergetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptol- 

«DT  IV.  PhUopatar,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V, 

Eptphanea.     She  was  killed  by  Philammon  by 

order  of  her  hoaband — 6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy 

XL  Aoletes,  escaped  from  Csesar  when  he  was 

beseging  Alezandrea  in  B.G.  47,  and  was  ree- 

oe&ix^  as  qaecD  by  the  Alexandreans.    After 

theaptnre  of  Alezandrea  siie  was  carried  to 

IWme  by  CsBsar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in 

46l     She  was  afterward  dismisscHl  by  Gtesar, 

sd  retamed   to    Alexandrea;   bat  lier  sister 

Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put  to 

death  in  41. 

Aisisofi  CA/xrci^ :  ^Apatvoevc  or  -onnfc)*  the 
came  of  sereral  cities  of  the  times  of  the  suo- 
eeasors  of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or 
other  of  the   persons  of  the  same  name  (see 
ibotey — 1.  In    iBtolia,  formerly   Kuv6ira. — 2. 
Oa  the  northern  ooast  of  Cyp|niB,  on  the  site  of 
the  older  city  of  Marinm  (Mdpiov),  which  Ptol- 
emy L  had  destroyed. — 8.  A  port  on  the  west- 
ern eoast  of  CypruSb — 4.  (Now  Famagotta)^  on 
the  soulheastem  coaat  of  Cyprus,  between  Sal- 
fosUand  Leuoolla.-«-5.  In  Cilicia,  east  of  Ane- 
monum. — 6.  (Now  Ajerovd  or  8uez)y  in  the  No- 
mas HeroOpcuites  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon 
^  head  or  the  Sinus  Heroopobtes  or  western 
oruKh  of  the  Red  Sea  (now  Ovl/cf  Suez),    It 
was  afterward  called  Oleopatris.— 7.  (Now  Me^ 
^ftd-d-Faicwn,  rninsX  the  chief  city  of  the  No- 
iDOi  Arsinoitea  in  the  Heptanomis  or  Middle 
I^pt  (iftdL  iBoTrros,  p.  18,  b);  formerly  called 
0t6Qd(fiiop5Iis  {JLfMKodtVuuv  iroXif),  and  the  dis- 
trict Komos  Crooodilopolites,  from  its  being  the 
diief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  croc- 
odile.   This  nomoe  aJao  contained  the  Lake  Mob- 
rii  tnd  the  Labyrinth. — 8.  In  Oyrenaica,  also 
called  Taucheira.— 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Trog- 
lodjiA  on  the   Red   Sea,   east  of  Egypt    Its 
pobsble  position  is  a  little  below  the  parallel  of 
Tbelwa    Some  other  cities  ealled  Arsinoe  are 
better  known  by  other  names^  such  as  Ephesus 
h  JoDiB  and  Pataea  in  Lycia 

[AianidiiB  ('ApalvoocX  father  of  Heoamede ; 
wlerofTenedoa] 

FAishia  ('Apacn7fX  *fttrap  of  the  Helles- 
poDtioe  Fhiygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
nded  Asia :  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
^  (}i  uueu«  he  put  himself  to  death  ] 


.  &8I884  or  MaivtiIna  i^Kpaiaaa,  ^  Mcivrwanf . 
now  Van\  a  great  lake  abounding  in  fish,  ig 
'  the  south  of  Armenia  Major.  Vid.  AaMsifiA. 
I  AbtabXnub  ('A/>ra6avof).  1.  Son  of  Hystaa 
]>eB  and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  men 
tioned  in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  as  a 
wise  and  frank  counsellor. — 2.  An  Hyrcaniac 
commander  of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  as- 
sassinating this  king  in  !B.0.  485,  with  the  view 
of  setting  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  but 
was  shortly  afterward  killed  by  Artaxorxes  -- 
8.  L,  II.,  IIL,  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  VicL  Ajum^ 
0E8  III,  VIIL,  XIX,  XXX. 

[Astabazanxs  ('Apra5a(,'<fvi7f),  oldest  son  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  half-brother  of  Xerxes^  and 
called,  also^  Anabignes.     Vid.  AaiABifflTEt)] 

AetabIxdb  fApri^^Of).  1.  A  Mede.  acts  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  Gyrus 
the  Elder. — 2.  A  distiiuruished  Persian,  a  son 
of  Phamaces,  commanded  the  Parthians  and 
Ghoasmians  in  the  expedition .  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  B.G.  480.  He  served  under  Mardonius 
in  410,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
PlatiBA,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men,  and 
reached  Asia  in  safety. — 3.  A  general  of  Aj> 
taxerxes  I,  fought  against  Inarus  in  Egypt, 
B.G.  462.^-4.  A  Persian  general,  fought  uuoei 
Artazerxes  II.  against  Datames,  satrap  of  Cap 
padocia,  B.O.  862.  Under  Artaxerxes  III.,  A^ 
tabazua,  who  was  then  satrap  of  Western  Asia 
revolted  in  B.O.  856,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  afterward  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and 
returned  to  Persia ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  adherents  of  Darius  IIL  GodomannuSi 
who  raised  him  to  high  honors.  On  the  Jeatb 
of  Darius  (330)  Artabazus  received  from  Alex- 
ander the  satrapy  of  Bactria.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Hercules ;  a  second,  Artocama,  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus ;  and  a  third,  Ax- 
tonis,  married  Eumenes. 

ABTABBi,  afterward  AaoTaiias,  a  Geltio  peo 
pie  in  the  northwest  of  Spain,  near  the  Promon* 
tory  Nerium  or  CelUoum,  also  called  Artabruiv 
after  them  Tnow  Cape  Finitterre), 

Aktaob  ylLproKii:  now  Artaki),  a  sea-port 
town  of  the  peninsula  of  Gyzicus,  in  the  Pro 
pontis :  also  a  mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Aetachaxs  i^Kpraxoirii),  a  distinguished  Per^ 
sian  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Atbos.  The  mound  which  the  king 
raised  over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

[Aktaoib  {*ApTcuu7i)f  a  fountain  iu  the  coun- 
try of  the  mythic  Liestrygdnes.] 

AaTlcdlNA  {'ApraKoava  or  -Kuwa :  now  8ekh- 
vanf"),  the  ancient  capital  of  Aria,  not  for  from 
the  site  of  the  later  capital,  Alexandbea. 

AaTiBi  ('A^roiot),  was,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (vi.,  61][,  the  old  native  name  of  the  Per 
siana.  It  siguifies  noldej  and  appears  in  the 
form  Apro.  aa  the  first  part  of  a  large  number 
of  Persian  proper  names.    Gompare  Aati. 

[ABTAo£aA  or  ARTAotRM  ('ApTay7fpai)t  a 
mountain  fortress  in  southern  Armenia,  on  the 
Euphrates.] 

[Aetageeses  {*Aprayipafic)j  a  commander  u 
the  army  of  Artaxerxes.] 

[Artanxs  {*ApTuv7jc)f  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
brother  of  Daiius,  fought  and  feU  a^  the  bat^ie 
of  ThermoDvljB.1  Digiti^e^by  GoOglc 
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AetInxs  ('A/)ruvi7f).  I.  A  river  in  Tliiacc, 
fijling  into  the  Ister.— 2.  A  river  in  Bithynio. 

[Abtaozus  ('Aprao(of),  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  younger  Cyrus.] 

Ajltaphbemes  (*ApTa(^epv7jc)'  L-  Son' of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satitip 
of  Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.O. 
500.  Vtd.  AaiSTAaoRA& — 2.  Son  of  the  former, 
commanded,  along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army 
of  Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  B.O.  490.  Arta]>hemes  commanded 
the  Lydians  and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  in  480. — [8.  A  Persian,  sent 
by  Artaxerzes  I.  to  Sparta  with  a  letter,  ar- 
rested on  his  way  by  Aristides  and  taken  to 
Athens,  where  bis  letter  was  translated:  the 
Athenians  endeavored  to  turn  this  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  with 
their  ambassadors,  to  Kphesua] 

Artaunum  (now  Salhurg^  near  Homburg  ff),  a 
Roman  fortress,  in  Germany  on  Mount  Taunus, 
built  by  Drusus  and  restored  by  Gerraanicus. 

Artavaades  (•Aprooua<7(Ji?f  or  'ApraSdadrfc)  or 
ArtadAzss  {*ApTa6d^ri^).  1.  King  of  the  Great- 
er Armenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, 
B.C.  54,  Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Parthian  king.  In  86  he  joined 
Antony  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parthians, 
and  ])er8uaded  him  to  invade  Media,  because  he 
was  at  enmity  with  his  namesake  Artavasdes, 
king  of  Media ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign.  Antony 
accormngly  invaded  Armenia  in  84,  contrived 
(o  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp,  where  he 
was  immediatelv  seized,  carried  him  to  Alex- 
andrea  and  led  "him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  80,  when  Cleopatra  had  him 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his 
head  to  his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  assistaiioe  from  the  latter. 
This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  worka — 2.  King  of  Armenia, 
probably  a  grandson  of  Na  1,  was  placed  upon 
ihe  throne  by  Augustus,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  Armenians. — 8.  King  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  L,  king  of  Arme- 
nia. Antony  invaded  his  country  in  86,  at  the 
ustigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Artavasdes 
afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  Antony,  and 
gave  his  daughter  lotape  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was 
iobseqnently  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Par- 
ihians  and  Armenians.  *  He  died  shortly  before 
80B.0 

ArtaxXta  or  -m  (tH  'KpTu^ara  or  '^iarai 
ruLS  at  Ardaohatt  above  Nakshivan),  the  later 
capital  of  Great  Armenia,  built  by  Artaxias, 
under  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula, 
BuiTounded  by  the  River  Ai'axea  After  being 
burned  by  the  Romans  under  Gorbulo  (A.D.  58), 
it  was  restored  by  Tiridates,  and  called  Nero- 
n!a  (Sepuveia).  It  was  still  standing  in  the 
fourth  centur3r. 

Abtaxerxes  or  Artoxxrxbb  {'Apra^ep^c  or 

AoTo^ep^^)  the  name  of  four  Persian  kings,  is 

compouuded  of  Afi€^  which  means  "honored,**! 

sod  Xnrrs,   which   ie  the   same   as  tlie  Zend^ 
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ksathra,    "a    king:**    conseqaently    ArloMrvm 
means    "the    honored    king."      1.    Samamed 
LonqImInds,  from  the  ciroamstance  of  his  right 
hand  being  longer  than   his  left,  reigned  KO 
465-426.    He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  fa 
ther,  X«rzes  I,  had  been  murdered  by  Arta 
banus,  and  after  he  himself  had  put  to  dieath  hit 
brother  Darius  at  the  instigation  of  Artabanua. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dangercicsB  in 
surrections  of  the  satraps.    The  Egyptians  akc 
revolted  in  460,  under  Inarus,  who  was  support- 
ed by  the  Atheniana     The  first  army  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achtemenes 
was  defeated  and  Aduemencs  slain.    The  sec- 
ond army  which  he  sent,  under  Artabazus  and 
Megabyzus,  was  more  successful     Inarus  was 
defeated  in  466  or  455,  but  Am^rtiBus,  another 
chief  of  the   insurgents,  maintained  himself  in 
the  marshes  of  Lower  Eg>-pt    At  a  later  period 
naei 


(449)  the   Athenians   unaer  Cimon  aent 
ance  to  Amyrtaeus;  and  even  after  the  death 
of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained  two  viotories 
over  the  Persians,  one  bv  land  and  the  other  by 
sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salarais  in  Cypms. 
After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  con* 
eluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terms  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  latter.    Artaxerxes  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his   son  Xerxes  11.^2.   Sumamed 
MnAxon,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his 
father,  Darios   11.,  and  reigned  B.C.  405-359. 
Cyrus,  the  youneer  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  satrap  of  Western  Asia,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenc- 
ries,  invaded  Upper  Asia.    In  the  neighborhood 
of  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  a  battle  wii««  fougl  t 
between  the   armies   of  the  two   brothers,  in 
which  Cyrus  fell,  B.C  401.     I'id:  Ctrus^    Ti»- 
saphemes  was   appointed   satrap   of   Western 
Asia  in  the  place  uf  Cyrus,  ana  was  actively 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeka     Vid.  Tmu- 
BRON,  DxROTLUDAs,  AoiBiLAUB.     Notwithstand- 
ing these  perpetual  ocmflicts   with  the  Greeks, 
the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself  by  the  dis- 
union among  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  was 
fomented  and  kept  up  bj  Persian  money.    The 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  B.O.  888,  gave  the  Per- 
sians even  greater  power  and  influence   than 
they  had  possessed  before.      Vid  Antalcidas. 
But  the  empire  was  sufifering  from  internal  dia* 
turbanoes,  and  Artaxerxes  had  to  carry  on  fre- 
queut  wars  with  tributary  princes  and  satraps, 
who  endeavored  to  make  themselves  independ- 
ent   Thus  he  maintained  a  long  struggle  against 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  885  to  876 ;  he  also 
had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardiisians,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  his  attempts 
to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful     Toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his  eldest 
son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  assassi 
nate  him.    His  last  days  were  still  further  em 
bittered  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son 
Ochus,  who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of 
his  brothers,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession 
for  himselC     Artaxerxes    was    succeeded    by 
Ochus,  who    ascended    the    throne    unaer  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes  III — 8.  Also  called  GcBua 
reigned  RC.  859-888.    In  order  to  seeure  his 
throne,  he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  ex- 
tirpation of  the  members  of  bis  family.     He 
himself  was  a  cowardly  am'  reckless  despot 
and  the  great   advaj>tiigM  Arhich  the  Per^ias 
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I  gamied  diinog  his  reigu  \rer«  owing  only  to 
h»  Greek  eeoenis  and  merceoariea.  Tbose  ad- 
TBOtagea  ednsisted  io  the  ooDquest  of  the  revolted 
Mtrap  ArtabttKLA  (vid,  Artabacub,  No.  4)»  and  in 
tiie  redactkn  of  PbGeoicia,  of  several  revolted 
fiofme  in  Cjprus,  sod  of  £gypt»  860.  The  reins 
ol  goTdnuneot  vere  enlirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
vouueh  Bagoas  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodiao.  At 
Lu:  he  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  and  was  sus- 
r<H<d«ni  by  his  youngest  son,  Absxs. — 4.  The 
^;uiider  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sasbanida 

AaTAXiAs  ('Apro^tof)  or  A&tazes  ('Xprd^c)* 
tbe  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia.     1.  The 
lutood^r  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of 
Ute  generals  of  Antiochos  the  Qreat»  but  revolt- 
ed from  him  about  KC.  188,  and  became  an  in- 
(kpendeot  aovereiga    Hannibal  took  refuge  at 
ue  eourt  of  Artazias,  and  he  superintended  the 
baiUiiig  of  A&TAZATA,  the  capital  of  Armenia. 
Artaxzaa  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Aotiochns  IV.   Epiphanes  about   166. — 2.  Son 
cf  Artavaadee,  was  made  king  by  the  Armeni- 
las  when  his  &tber  waa  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tooj  in  34.     Id  20,  Augustus,  at  the  request  of 
^  Armeniaiia,  sent  Tiberius  into  Armenia  in 
order  to  depoae  Artazias  and  plaee  Tigranes  on 
the  ihrooe,  but  Artazias  was  put  to  death  before 
Tibenus  reached  the  country.    Tiberius,  however, 
book  the  eredit  to  himself  of  a  successful  ezpedi- 
tkn,  whoiee   Horace  {Epist,  i.   12,   26)  says, 
0«dt  virtuU  Iferonis  Armenitu  eecidit. — 8.  Son 
«f  PolemoD,  king  of  Pontus,  was  proclaimed  king 
cf  Armenia  by  6ei*man'cus  in  A.D.  18.    He  died 
iboutS6. 

AftTATCTEB  i^ApiTavKTri^\  Persian  governor  of 
Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  ta- 
kraby  the  Oreeks  in  KC.  478,  met  with  an  igno- 
mjoious  death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts 
vbicfa  he  had  conmiitted  against  the  tomb  of  the 
bero  Protesilaus. 

[  AaTltNTE  i^Apra&vT7i\  a  daughter  of  Masistes, 
the  brother  of  Xerxes  l,  who  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage  to  his  son  Darius,  while  he  himself  was  se- 
erelly  in  love  with  her :  this,  becoming  known  to 
Amastria,  brought  down  her  vengeance  on  the 
iKoUier  of  Artaynte,  whom  she  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  the  eauae  of  the  king^s  passion.] 

[AbtItktxs  {^kfrravvrri^\  one  of  the  generals 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  he,  with  several  other  generals,  sailed  to 
Ssmos  to  watch  the  loniaos ;  but,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Persians  at  Platffis  and  Mycale,  he 
absDdooed  his  poet  and  returned  to  Persia.] 

A«iMiDdai»  {'Aprefudupof:).  1.  Surnamed 
Aai8T0PBANiC8»  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the 
eeWbrated  grammarian  Aristupbaoes,  was  him- 
self a  grammarian,  and  the  author  of  several 
^orks  now  lost — 2.  Of  Cnidus,  a  friend  of  Ju- 
\am  Cesar,  was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the 
Greek  language  at  Rome. — 8.  Daldianus,  a  na- 
b>e  of  Ephesus,  but  called  Daldianus,  from 
D«l&  in  Lydia,  his  mother  s  birth-place,  to  dis- 
tioguish  him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorue. 
He  lived  at  Rome  io  the  reigns  of  Antoninus 
Tibs  and  M.  Aurelins  (AJ).  188-180).  and  wrote 
ivork  on  the  faiterpretati'.'n  of  dreams  COvfcpo- 
9trMit),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  The 
^Atjeet  uf  the  work  is  to  prove  that  the  future 
B  terealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to  clear  the 
leieoee  of  interpreting  them  from  the  abuses 
vitb  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  sur- 


:  rounded  it  The  style  is  simplo,  ttfrrecft,  aao 
I  elegant  Tie  best  edition  is  bv  Rei^,  Lipe, 
1806. — 4.  Of  Efhesus,  a  Greek  geographer, 
lived  about  RC.  100.  He  made  voyages  round 
I  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
I  and  apparently  even  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  He 
also  visited  Iberia  and  Oanl  The  work,  in 
which  he  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
consisted  of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianua 
afterward  made  an  abridgment  The  original 
work  is  k}6t',  but  we  possess  fragments  of  Mar- 
cianus's  abridgment,  which  contain  the  peri- 
plus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  accounts  of 
Bithyniu  and  Paphlagonia.  These  fragments 
are  printed  in  Hudson's  Oeographi  Ifincre$t 
voL  1. 

Abtxhis  (^Xprefiic),  the  Latin  JXana,  one  of 
the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeka  According 
to  the  most  ancient  account,  she  was  the  daugl^ 
ter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus^  and  Leto  (Latona\  and  the 
twin-sister  of  Apollo,  bom  with  him  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  1.  Artetnit  (Diana),  oi 
the  Hater  of  Apollo^  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo^ 
that  is,  the  as  a  female  divinity  represented 
the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male  divini- 
ty. As  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diana)  is, 
hke  her  brother,  armed  witli  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death  among 
men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but  more 
especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as  the 
effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  net  only 
a  destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  A^ 
temis  (Diana)  likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the 
sufferings  of  mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojans.  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young; 
and  from  her  watching  over  the  young  of  fe- 
males, she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this  manner 
she  also  became  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals. Artemis  (Diana),  like  Apollo,  is  un- 
married; she  is  a  maiden  divinity  never  con- 
quered by  lore.  She  slew  Oaiox  with  her  ar- 
rows, according  to  one  account,  because  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity ;  and  she 
changed  AcTiEON  into  a  stag  simply  because 
he  had  seen  her  bathing.  With  her  brother 
Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niobe,  who 
had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto  (Lati)na). 
When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Se- 
lene or  tho  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek 
Artemis  is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddc-sf^ 
of  the  moon.  Hence  4rt«niis  (Diana)  is  repre- 
sented in  love  with  the  fair  youth  Endtmion, 
whom  ^he  kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  this  legend 
properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and  is 
foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis  (Diana); 
who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  goddess  un 
moved  by  love. — 2.  7%e  Arcadia*i  Artemis  is  a 
goddess  of  the  nymphs,  and  was  worshipperl  as 
such  in  Arcadia  m  very  early  times.  Sne  hunt- 
ed with  her  nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  Mount- 
ains, and  her  chanot  was  drawn  by  four  stagM 
with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  connection 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo  — 
8.  The  Taivrian  Artemie,  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  connected,  at  least  J^^'^^ydYJjmeA 
Digitized  tt  \^jOOQ  IC 
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with  liumyi  siictificcs.  Acooi-diog  tu  the  Greek 
Ui'cnd  tliore  \vu8  iu  Taurus  a  goddess,  whom 
the  O  reeks  for  aome  reasoo  identified  with  their 
%mn  Artemis  (Diana),  aud  to  whom  all  strangers 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Tauris  were  saorifioed. 
Iphigenla  aud  Orestes  brought  her  image  from 
thence,  and  knded  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  whence 
the  goddees  derived  the  name  of  Braurooia. 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at 
Athefji  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the 
boys  were  soourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was  be- 
sprinkled with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  belieyed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgua,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  whi<m 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia, 
who  was  at  first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and  who  then  became  her  priest- 
ess, was  afterward  identified  wiUi  the  goddess, 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigenia. 
Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made  Iphi- 
genia immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon. — 4.  TJie  JEpheHan  Artemit 
{Diana)  was  a  divinity  totally  distinct  from  the 
Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name.  She  seems 
to  hare  been  the  personification  of  the  fructify- 
ing and  all-nouriehing  powers  of  nature.  She 
was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity,  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia  when 
they  settled  there,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Artemis.  Her  original  character  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  her  priests 
were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  iu  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Ephesus  represented  her  with 
matiy  breasts  {noAvfiaaroc)'  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art  are  diffei^ 
ent,  according  as  she  is  represented  either  ta  a 
huntress  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huutress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few 
locks  floating  down  her  neck;  ner  breast  is 
covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked, 
the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  at- 
tributes ai'e  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows^  or  a 
spear,  stags,  aud  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  lone  robe  which  reaches 
down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  bead,  and 
above  her  forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  appears  boldine  a 
torch.  The  Bomans  identified  tneir  goddess  Di- 
ana with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

ARTEMxaU  {'ApTCfuala),  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Garia,  ac- 
companied Aerxes,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
with  five  shipa.  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(B.C.  480)  greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her 
prudence  and  courage,  tor  which  she  was  after- 
ward highly  honored  by  the  Persian  king. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and 
successor  of  the  Carian  prince  Mausolua,  reigned 
BkC.  862-850.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
Iter  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Mausolus.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his 
ashes  iu  her  daily  drink ;  and  to  peroetuate  his 
memory,  she  built  at  Halicamassus  the  celebra- 
ted monument)  Mautoleumy  which  was  regarded 
M  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worQ,  and 
the  name  of  which  subsequently  beoune  the 
genenc  tenn  for  any  sple'idid  sepichral  monu- 
ment 


ARTEiiisiuM  ('ApT€fu<rtov],  propArlv  a  t^mfUi 
of  Anemia.  1.  A  tract  of  country  ou  the  north* 
em  coast  of  Eubcea,  opposite  Maguesia,  sc  called 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Uestiaea:  off  this  coast  tlie  Greek* 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  EC.  48'  .—8.  A 
promontory  of  Caria,  near  the  Gulf  Glaucu^  to 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  it  its  neigh 
borhood. 

AamiviTA  {'Aprifura).  1.  (Now  8herebai^f\ 
a  city  on  the  Siilas,  in  the  district  of  Apollonia* 
tis  in  Assyria. — 2.  A  city  of  Great  Armeoia, 
south  of  the  Lake  Araissa. 

Art£m6n  (*ApTe/iav),  a  Lacedsmonian,  built 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war 
against  Samos  in  RO.  441.  There  were  also 
several  writers  of  this  name,  whose  works  are 
lost 

[ArtImas  ('Apri/mc),  a  Persian  satrap,  men 
tioned  in  the  Anabasis.] 

[Artisoub  ('ApTiaKoc'.  now  BtMc-Derejy  a 
river  of  Thrace,  a  tributary  of  the  Hebrus.] 

[Artontxs  ('Apr6vn7fX  ^^  ^^  Mardonius.] 

ArtOriub,  M^  a  physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Oaa- 
sius,  B.C.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  81. 

Arverni,  a  Gallic  people  in  Aquitania,  in  the 
country  of  the  Mons  Cebenna,  in  the  modem 
Auvergne.  In  early  times  they  were  tlie  most 
powerful  people  in  the  south  of  Gaul:  they 
were  defeatea  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
Fabius  Moximus  in  B.C.  121,  but  still  possess&d 
considerable  power  in  the  time  of  Csesar  (56). 
Their  capital  was  Nemossus,  also  named  Aiigua- 
tonemetum  or  Arvemi  on  the  ElAver  (now  AUier\ 
with  a  citadel,  called  at  least  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Clarus  Mons,  whence  the  name  of  the  modera 
town,  Clermont. 

ArvIna,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens, 
borne  by  several  of  the  Oomelii,  of  whom  the 
most  iinportant  was  A.  ComeliuH  Cossus  Arvina, 
consul  B.C.  848  and  822,  and  dictator  820.  He 
commanded  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sam- 
mites,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  batUes. 

A  RUNS,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but  perhaps  sig- 
nified a  younger  son  in  general.  1.  Younger 
brother  of  Lucumo,  t. «.,  Il  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
— 2.  Younger  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
was  murdered  by  his  wife. — 3.  Younger  son  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  fell  in  combat  with  Bnitusb 
—4.  Son  of  Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Aricia. 
— 6.  Of  Clusium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the 
Alps. 

ArukiIus.     Vi<L  Arrvktius. 

ArubiAnhs,  Mmsus  or  Mxssius,  a  Roman  gram- 
marian, lived  about  A.D.  450,  aud  wrote  a  Latin 
phrase  book,  entitled  QuadrigOy  vd  £xempla  £1- 
oeutionum  ex  Ktryt/to,  SaUvttia,  Terentio,  et  Oi- 
ceraneper  literal  digesta^  It  is  called  Quadriga 
from  its  being  composed  from  four  authors.  The 
best  edition  is  by  lindemann,  in  his  Corput 
Orammaticorvm  JxUin^  voL  i,  p.  199. 

ArxIta  {'Ap^ara  :  now  JVaJbsAtmin),  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  ALrmenia,  before  the  building  of  Ar 
taxata,  lay  lower  down  upon  the  Araxes,  on  th% 
confines  of  Media. 

Artandeb  CAfwuvdijg),  a  Persian,  who  was 
appointed  by  Cambyses  governor  oi  EmpU  but 
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vms  |)ut  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined 
dher  money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation 
of  the  gold  money  of  that  monarch. 

[AjlTBAA  or  ABTMBA&       Vid,  AEBIBA&] 

Abycaxda  {'Af*'€avda)f  a  tmall  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  east  of  Xant-iua,  on  the  Biver  Aryeandus, 
a  tributary  of  the  lamyrua 

AszIkSics  (  Ap^avfpn^),  a  district  of  Anneniji 
Major,  bounded  on  the  south  hr  the  Tigris,  on 
the  west  by  the  Nymphius,  and  containiog  in  it 
the  Lak»  Ars^e  ('kpoiivrf:  now  Enet^  It 
fcimed  part  of  GoanTvinb 

[AbsAn  or  -is,  or  ATEAxmuN  {'Ap^,  'Ap^ec, 
'JLTpdvovT^tv  :  now  Erztroimn)^  a  stroiMf  fortress 
m  Great  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Arazes,  founded  in  the  fifth 
eentuiy. 

Aa^i  ('AaoZoi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatioa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanois  (now  Don\ 

AaAXBKB  ('Affovdpof).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
brother  of  Parmenion,  and  one  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander  the  Great  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  828,  he  obtained  Garia  for  his  sat- 
rapy, and  took  an  actiye  part  in  the  wars  which 
fbuowed.  He  joined  Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in 
their  league  against  Antigonus,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Antigonus  in  818. — ^2.  A  general  of 
Fbsniaoea  IL,  fang  of  Bosporus.  He  put  Phar^ 
Doees  to  death  in  47,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
bttcr  by  Julius  GjBsar,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
kiogdom.*  But  Caesar  conferred  the  kingdom 
npun  Mithradates  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
i^ander  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterward 
eoofirmed  Asander  in  the  soTcreignty.  [He 
died  of  voluntary  starvation  in  his  ninety-third 
year.] 

rAiBB6u3B  ('Acr^Aof),  a  centaur,  iamed  for  his 
ikUl  in  prophesyine  from  the  flight  of  birds; 
finiffht  against  the  Lapithie  at  tlie  nuptials  of 
Finthous-     He  was  crucified  by  Hercules.] 

Abbtstje  ('A(T^(rraA  a  Libyan  people,  m  the 
north  of  Cyrenaiea.    Their  country  was  called 

A0feoT£C. 

AfiCA  ('AffKa),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AsoalIbob,  son  of  Misme,  respecting  whom 
tbe  fame  story  is  told  which  we  also  find  relat- 
ed of  Abas,  son  of  Metanlra.     Fed  Abas,  No.  1. 

AscAiAFHiTS  {^ koKdka^g),  1.  Son  of  Mars 
{Ares)  and  Astjfoche,  led,  with  his  bi*other  lal- 
menus,  the  Ifinyans  of  Orchomenos  against 
Troy,  and  was  slain  by  De'iphobus. — 3.  Son  of 
Ael^atm  and  Gorgyra  or  Orphne.  When  Pro- 
serpina (Persephone)  was  in  the  lower  world, 
and  Fluto  gave  her  permissicm  to  return  to  the 
opper,  proYidinff  she  had  not  eaten  any  thing, 
Ascalaphue  declared  that  she  bad  eaten  part  of 
a  pomegrarate.  Geres  (Demeter)  punished  him 
by  burying  bim  under  a  huge  stone,  and  when 
this  stone  was  subsequently  removed  by  Her- 
cules, 'IVofterpina  (Persephone)  chained  him 
into  an  owl  {<lujKuXa^\  by  sprinkling  him  with 
water  firom  the  Biver  Phlegethon. 

KwcHsxm  ('AoKokuv :  'AaKo^Mvetrrjc :  now 
Ankaldn),  me  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tinca,  on  tb^  coast  of  Palestine,  between  Azotus 
•odGaxa. 

AaclNiA  {h  'AoKovia  Xlftini).  1.  (Now  Lake 
tflztuk),  ir .  JBithynia,  a  great  fresh-water  lake, 
at  the  ead'TU  end  of  which  stood  the  oit}^  of  Ni- 
eaa  (now  Jtnik).  The  surrounding  district  was 
ilsp  eidlsil  Ascania.— 2.  (Now  Lak0  of  BwHwr), 
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a  salt-water  lake  on  the  borders  of  Pl^ygm  um 
Pisidia,  which  supplied  the  neighboring  cobntiy 
with  salt 

AsoanIus  ('Affxavcof).  [1.  An  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans from  the  Phrygian  A8cania^-2.  Son  of 
HippoUon,  also  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.] — 8.  Son 
of  j£neas  by  Creusa.  According  to  some  tnt 
ditions,  Aseanius  remained  in  Asia  after  the  fidl 
of  Troy,  and  reigned  either  at  Troy  itself  or  a 
some  other  town  in  the  neighborhood.  Accord- 
ing to  other  aoeounts,  he  aeoompanied  his  fathe 
to  Italy.  Other  traditions,  again,  gave  the  name 
of  Aacaiiius  to  the  son  of  i£neas  and  Lavinia 
livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  fiither  Asea- 
nius was  too  young  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment, and  that,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silrius.  Some  writ- 
ers relate  that  Aseanius  was  abo  called  Ilus  or 
lulus.  The  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin 
from  lulus  or  Aseanius. 

AsdfBUEGiux  (now  Aihurg^  near  Msrs),  an  an- 
cient place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  found- 
ed, according  to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

A  soil  {uaKioif  i  e.,  thadowleM)^  a  term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  equator,  between 
the  tropics,  who  have,  at  certam  times  of  the 
year,  the  sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when,  con- 
sequently, erect  objects  con  cost  no  shadow. 

AsouFiABji.  the  reputed  descendants  of  As 
clepius  (^sculopius).     Vid.  JEooulatius, 

AsglepiIdsb  rAffKhfmddtfi:),  1.  A  lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called 
after  him  (Metntm  Attclepiadium)^  but  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  recorded. — 2.  Of  Tragilui 
in  Thrace,  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isoo- 
rates,  about  B.C.  860,  wrote  a  work  called 
Tpayff>dov/ieva  in  six  books,  being  an  explana- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedies 
[The  fragments  of  this  work  are  published  in 
Muller's  Fragm,  Hut,  Ornec^  voL  lii.,  ix  801-6. 
— 8.  Of  Samos,  a  bucolic  poet,  who  flourished 
just  before  the  time  of  Theocritus,  as  he  ia 
mentioned  as  his  teacher :  several  epigrams  in 
the  Anthologv  are  ascribed  to  him.]— 4.  Of 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
ceqtury  B.O,  wrote  several  ^ommatacal  works ; 
[and  a  historv  of  Bithynia,  in  ten  books :  a  few 
fragments  of  this  last  work  ore  collected  in 
Miuler's  Fragm,  Hist.  Grae^  voL  iil,  p^  800-1.] 
— 5.  There  were  a  great  many  physicians  of  this 
name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a  nar 
tive  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Borne  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  where  he  ao 
quired  a  great  reputation  hj  his  successful  cures 
Nothing  remains  of  his  writings  but  a  few  frog 
ments  published  by  Gum  pert,  Jlsc^tac^M^t/A^ 
FragmentOy  Vinar.,  1794. 

AsCLEPlODdBUS    {*KOK'k7l'KlO&upo{),      1.  A  gCC 

eral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterward  mad« 
satrap  of  Persia  by  Antigonus,  B.O.  817^ — 2.  k 
celebrated  Athenian  painter,  a  contemporary  (.'f 
Apelles. 

AsCLfiPIUB.       Vid.  .^OULAPIUB. 

AscOnius  Psdl&nub,  Q.,  a  Roman  gramma 
rian,  bom  at  Patavium  (now  Padua\  a£)ut  B.G 
2,  lost  his  sight  in  his  seventy-third  year,  in  tin 
reign  of  Vespasian,  and  diecf  in  his  eighty -fifU 
year,  in  the  reign  of  Domition.  His  most  import 
ant  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  speechei 
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ol  Cieerei  and  we  still  possess  /ragmenta  of 
fail  Oommentaries  on  tbe  Diyioatioi  the  firat 
two  speeches  against  Verres,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.,  il), 
the  speech  In  to^  Candida,  for  Scanrus,  agamst 
Piso,  and  for  Milo.  They  are  initten  in  Tery 
pare  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  be- 
stowed on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional 
forms  of  the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  akid 
the  courts  of  justice,  which  were  fiist  falling 
into  oblivion  under  the  empire.  This  character, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the 
Verrine  orations,  which  were  probably  written 
by  a  later  grammarian.  Edited  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Cicero*s  works  by  Orelli  and  Baiter. 
There  is  a  valuable  essay  on  Asconius  by  Mad- 
vig,  Hainis,  1826. 

AsooaDUS,  a  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Olympus,  and  flows  between  Agassa 
and  Dium  into  tne  Thermaic  Gulf. 

Abcka  {'AcTKpa :  'AoKpaioc),  a  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided, 
who  had  removed  thither  with  his  father  from 
Cyme  in  .^lolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called 
Aaeraus, 

AacHum.  1.  Pioenum  (AsculAnus:  now  Ai- 
eoli),  the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a  Roman 
muuicipium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Social  War  (B.O.  89),  but  was  afterward 
rebuilt — 2.  ApClum  (Ascullnus :  now  Aaeoli  di 
Satriano),  a  town  of  Apulia,  in  Daunia,  on  the 
confines  of  Samnium,  near  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  BO.  270. 

AsoCbis  (now  Ezero\  a  lake  in  Mount  Olym- 
piis  in  Perrhiebia  in  Thessaly,  near  Lapathus. 

AsDRt^BAL.      Vid,  HASnaUBAU 

AsiA  (rf  'kaka\  a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  fax 
from  Megalopolis. 

AssLLio,  P.  SsMPaoNius,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
Jiera  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Numantia, 
B.C.  188,  wrote  a  Roman  history  from  the  Pu- 
nic wars  inclusive  to  the  times  of  the  QracchL 

AsELLUS,  Tib.  Claudius,  a  Roman  eques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  B.C.  142,  ana  in  his  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs  in  189  accused  Scipio  Africanus  be- 
fore the  people. 

AaiA  VKaia\  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, ana  Epimetheus.  According  to  some 
traditions,  the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its 
name  from  her. 

AaiA  i^kaia :  'AaievCt  -iovcjf ,  -tttr^f ,  -arucSi : 
now  Atia),  also  m  the  poets  Asia  ('<la<V),  one  of 
tlie  three  g^eat  divisions  which  the  ancients 
made  of  the  known  world  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  name  is  of  Qreek  or  Eastern  origin ;  but, 
in  either  case,  it  seems  to  have  been  hrst  used 
by  the  Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, especially  the  plains  watered  by  the  river 
Cavster,  where  the  Ionian  colonists  nrst  settled ; 
and  thence,  aa  their  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  they  extended  it  to  the  whole  coun- 1 
Iry  east,  northeast,  and  southeast  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea  dates  before 
the  earliest  historical  records.  The  legends 
respecting  the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  ex- 
peditions, and  other  mythical  stories,  on  the  one  . 
MUid,  and  the  allusions  to  commercial  and  other 
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.intei  course  with  the  people  oi  /usia 
Syria,  and  f^ypt  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  « 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pbasis,  at  the  eastern  extrem 
il^  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonisation  of  tne  western,  northei-ii^ 
and  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the 
relations  into  which  these  Greek  colonies  were 
broueht,  first  with  the  Lvdian,  and  then  with 
the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  filth  century  B.C.,  Herodotus  was  able  to 
give  a  pretty  complete  description  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
parta  beyond  it;  while  some  knowledge  of 
southern  Asia  was  obtained  by  way  of  Egyj^i 
and  its  northern  regions,  with  their  wandeiing 
tribes,  formed  the  subject  of  marvellous  stories 
which  the  traveller  heard  from  the  Greek  oolo 
nists  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by 
report,  extended  their  knowledge  over  the  re- 
gions watered  bv  the  Indus  and  its  four  great 
tributaries  {the  Punjab  and  Scinde) ;  the  lower 
course  of  the  Indus  and  the  shores  between  ita 
mouth  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
explored  by  Nearchus ;  and  some  further  knowl- 
edge was  gained  of  the  nomad  tribes  which 
roamed  (as  tliey  still  do)  over  the  vast  steppes 
of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of  Alexander  to 
penetrate,  on  the  northeast,  beyond  tbe  Jtixartea 
(now  8ihoun\\  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  m  advanced  positions  from  whicl>  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Ah  x- 
andrea,  whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  re- 
counts of  the  shores  of  Arabia  ana  India,  as  ifur 
as  the  island  of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyo&d 
this,  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of 
Cocliin  China.  On  the  east  and  north  the  wars 
and  commerce  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria 
carried  Greek  knowledge  of  Asia  no  further, 
except  in  the  direction  of  India  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, but  of  course  more  acquaintance  was  gain- 
ed with  the  countries  already  subdued,  until  the 
conquests  of  the  Parthians  shut  out  the  Greeks 
from  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris  valley ;  a 
limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  pushed  their  arras, 
however,  further  north  than  the  Greeks  had 
done,  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they 
gained  information  of  a  great  caravan  route  be- 
tween India  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
through  Bactria,  and  of  another  commercial 
track  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  tbe  distant 
regions  of  Uie  Seres.  This  brief  sketch  will 
show  that  all  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia  was  con- 
fined to  the  countries  which  alope  down  south- 
ward from  the  great  mountain  chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  tlie 
Caspian  to  the  Himah&yas :  of  the  vast  elevated 
steppes  between  these  mountains  and  the  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Altai  (from  which  the  northern 
regions  of  Siberia  again  slope  down  to  the  Aro> 
tic  Ocean)  they  only  knew  tliat  they  were  iu- 
habited  by  nomad  tribes,  except  the  country 
directly  north  of  Ariana,  where  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  extended  beyond /theinountain  chain 
igitized  by  VjO( 


ASIA. 


ASOPIS. 


Hid  wl.ere  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  had 
been  aubeequently  efltabllabed.  The  notions  of 
me  ancients  respecting  the  size  and  form  of 
Asia  -were  sneh  as  might  be  inferred  from  "what 
has  been  stated.  Distances  computed  from  the 
aeoCTiDtB  of  trarellers  are  always  exaggerated ; 
■nd  hence  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
vaa  supposed  to  extend  much  further  to  the 
cast  than  it  really  does  (about  60^  of  longitude 
loo  much,  aoeording  to  Ptolemy),  -while  to  the 
Eiorth  and  northeastern  parts,  Which  were  quite 
nnknovn,  much  too  small  an  extent  was  assign* 
ed.  fiowerer,  all  the  ancient  geographers,  ex- 
cept Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  be- 
liered  it  to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with 
the  enrions  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred 
to  the  early  notion,  which  we  fiiia  in  the  poets, 
that  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Africa  were  united  by  land 
whidi  inolosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east 
and  south.  The  different  opinions  about  the 
boundariee  of  Asia  oa  the  side  of  Africa  are 
mentioned  under  Africa  :  on  the  side  of  Europe 
the  boundary  was  formed  by  tlie  River  Tanais 
(now  2>offX  the  Palus  Mieotis  (now  J3ea  of  Azof), 
Pontua  Euxinus  (now  Black  8ea)y  Propontis 
(now  Sfu  of  Marmara\  and  the  JSgean  (now 
An^pdago).  The  most  general  division  of 
Asia  waa  into  two  parts,  which  were  different 
at  different  times,  and  known  by  different  names. 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  River  Halys, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a  natural  division  between  Upper  and 
Xcofr  AUa  (^  avu  *A.,  or  rii  uvu  'Aai^Ct  uid  ^ 
Kdrv  'A.,  or  rd.  kotu  ttjc  *A.oiffc,  or  'A.  ^  ivrdc 
AXifoc 'sroTouov) ;  and  ajfterwaixi  the  Euphrates 
was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary.  An- 
other division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A. 
intra  Taurum,  I  e.,  the  part  of  Asia  north  and 
northwest  of  the  Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Taurum, 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent  ('A.  tvrdc  tov  Tav- 
pov,  and  'A.  Urdc  tov  Tavpov),  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  Atia  Ma- 
jar  and  Ana  Miner.  1.  Asia  Majok  ('A.  17 
ftcya?,ii)  waa  the  part  of  the  continent  east  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxine  at  Trapezus  (now  TrebizonS)  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  the  Mediterranean :  thus 
it  included  the  countries  of  Sarmatica  Asiatica, 
with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  east,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylo- 
aa,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media.  Susiana,  Per- 
sis,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  Sog- 
diana,  India,  tiie  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica ; 
respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
1  Asia  Minor  ('Aa/a  ij  fiiKpu  :  now  Anatolia), 
was  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  west  of  Asia, 
bounded  by  the  Euxine,  JEgeau,  and  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  upper 
eourse  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was,  for  the  most 
port,  a  fertile  country,  intersected  with  mount- 
sins  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals,  possess- 
ing excellent  harbors,  and  peopled,  from  the 
cuiiest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes 
from  Asia  and  from  Europe.  For  particulars 
respecting  the  country,  tlie  render  is  referred 
U)  the  separate  articles  upon  the  parts  into 
%bich  it  was  divided  bj  the  later  Greeks,  name- 


ly, Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria  on  the  west;  Lyeia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south ;  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus  on  the  north;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia  in  the 
centre:  see,  also,  the  articles  Troas,  Moua^ 
Ionia,  Doria,  Ltcaonia,  Isacbia,  Pergauuh. 
Halts,  Sangariub,  Taurus,  ^-—8.  Asia  Pro^ 
FRIA  ('A.  ^  IdUtc  KaXovfuvri\  or  simply  Asia,  the 
Roman  province,  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  Attalus  IIL  (B.C.  180),  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  west  coast,  and  we  adjacent  isl 
andi^  with  Rhodes.  It  included  the  districts  of 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  was  gov- 
erned at  first  by  proprsetors,'aiterward  by  pro- 
consuls. Under  Constantine  the  Great  a  new 
division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  extendec 
along  the  coast  from  the  Promontorium  Lectuu 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mssander. 

(AfiiATicus,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and  Va- 
lerii.] 

[AsidIteb  ('kci6dTfi^\  a  Persian  nobleman, 
whose  castle  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Xen- 
ophon,  but  who  was  afterward  captured  with  all 
his  property.] 

iAsiNA,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.] 
AfliNjEus  Sinus,  another  name  of  the  Messeul- 
acus  Sinus.     Vid.  Asinx,  No.  8.] 

AsiNARUS  (*Aoivapoc :  now  Jbivme  di  Koto  or 
Freddof\  a  river  on  the  east  side  of  Sicily,  on 
which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  bv  the  Syra- 
cusans,  EC.  418:  the  Syraousans  celebrated  here 
an  annual  festival  called  Atinaria. 

AsiNE  {^kaivri :  'AatvaZof).  1.  (Now  Pa9iawa)t 
a  town  in  Laconica,  on  the  coast  between  Tieiia 
rum  and  Gythium. — 2.  (Now  Phwrnos),  a  town 
in  Aiigolis,  west  of  Hermione,  was  built  by  th^i 
Dryopes,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  town  by 
the  Aigives  after  the  first  Messenian  war,  and 
built  No.  S. — 8.  (Now  Saratzaf),  an  important 
town  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
on  the  Messenian  Gulf,  which  was  hence  also 
called  the  Asinsean  Gul£ 

AsiNiA  Gkns,  plebeian,  came  from  Tente,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marrucini ;  and  the  first  per- 
son of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asinius,  the 
leader  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C. 
90.  The  Asinu  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Gallus  and  Poluo. 

AsiuB  ('Afftof).  1.  Son  of  Hyrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phsnops,  an  ally  of 
the  Trojans,  slain  by  Idomeneus. — 2.  Son  of  T>y- 
mas  and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo 
assumed  when  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against 
PatroduB. — [3.  Son  of  Imbrasus,  accompanied 
^neas  to  Italy.] — 4.  Of  Samos,  one  of  the  earli- 
est Greek  poets,  lived  probably  about  B.C.  '700. 
He  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems,  which  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments ; 
[and  these  have  been  published  with  the  frag- 
ments of  Callious  and  Tvrtseus,  by  Bach ;  in  the 
Minor  Epic  Poets,  in  Didot^s  Bibl.  Grcee.\  and 
by  Bei^t  in  his  Poet  Lt/rici  GrrcBc.] 

AsMiRAA,  a  district  and  city  of  Serica,  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  AsMiRifii 
MoNTES,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai 
range,  and  the  city  to  be  Khamil,  in  tlie  centre 
of  Chinese  Tartary. 

[AsQpis  ('Affwffif  J.  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Asopus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Th§|piua  mcthei 
of  Mentor.J  ^.^.^.^^^  by^OOgie 


Asopas 


ASFHAJLTrrBS  LiVCUS. 


Aji^Ptn  QAffQvrSc),  1.  (Now  Banliko%\  a  riy- 
«i*  in  Peloponnesus,  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows 
through  the  Sioyonian  territory  into  the  Corinth- 
ian Gul£  Asopus,  the  god  of  this  rirer,  was 
ton  of  Oceanus  and  TeUiys,  husband  of  Metope, 
and  father  of  Evadne,  Euboea,  and  Mzm%  each 
of  whom  was  therefore  called  Asopia  {^Aaoiri^), 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  off  uSgina,  Aso- 
pus' attempted  to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was 
smitten  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and 
from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river  contained 
pieces  oi  charcoal  By  iE!^;ina  Asopus  became 
the  CTandfather  of  JBacus,  who  is  therefore 
called  Asojnade%, — 2.  (Now  Atopo)^  a  river  in 
BcDotia,  forms  the  northern  boundaiV  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  PlatsBiB,  flows  through  the  south  of 
Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  Eubcean  Sea  near 
Delphinium  in  Attica.  [On  the  banks  of  this 
river  was  foufbt  the  fiimous  battle  of  PlataesB.] 
— 3.  A  river  m  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  rises  m 
Mount  (Eta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliac  Oulf  near 
Thermopylffi. — 4.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  flows  past 
Laodicea  into  the  Lycus.— '5.  (Now  Esapo),  a 
town  in  Laconica,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Laoo- 
liian  Gulf 

AspadIna  {'konaddva :  now  Ispahan  f)^  a  town 
of  the  district  Panetacene  in  Persis. 

[AsPALis  {*A(nraXig\  daughter  of  Argsus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalia] 

[Abpab,  a  Numidiau,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to  Boc- 
chus  in  order  to  learn  hu  designs,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
.vived  by  Bocchus.] 

AfiPABAoiiTM  (now  l8i;arpar\  a  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dyrrhachium,  in  lllyria- 

AspIsIa  ('AaTraata).  1.  the  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Aziochus,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the^  Greek  HetiersB  (vid.  Diet  of  Antxq^  s.  ».), 
came  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and 
fixed  the  affections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her 
beauty  than  by  her  high  mental  accomplish- 
ments. Having  parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles 
attached  himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  closely  as  was  allowed  b^  the  law, 
which  forbade  marriage  with  a  foreign  woman 
under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies  of  Peri- 
cles aocosed  Aspasia  of  impiety  (iaeSeia),  and 
it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaties and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal  The 
house  of  Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and 
was  frequented  even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death 
of  Pericles  (EG.  429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have 
attached  herself  to  one  L^sicles,  a  dealer  in  cat- 
tle, and  to  have  made  lum,  by  her  instructions, 
a  first-rate  orator.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father's  name. — 2.  The 
Younger,  a  Phocman,  daughter  of  Hermotimus, 
was  the  favorite  concubine  of  Cyrus  the  Young- 
er, who  called  her  Aspasia  after  the  mistress 
of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been  Mil*  * 
to  [from  filXroc,]  «0rmt/ton,  being  so  called  on  j 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  her  oomplezioa] 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  oi  Cunaxa 
(RC.  401),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  likewise  became  deeply  enamored  of  her. 
"When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  appointed 
successor  to  Uie  thmne,  he  asked  his  father  to 
U6 


surrender  Aspasia  to  him.    The  requesl 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  kins  eleet 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up ;  but  no  booc 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a  itrieat- 
ess  of  a  temple  at  £cl»tana,  where  strict  celibaey 
was  requisite. 

AsPAaiL     Vid.  Aspii. 

Aetlsias  {'AoTruacoc).  1.  A  penpatetie  pK* 
losopher,  lived  about  A.D.  80,  and  wi-ote  eoB 
mentaries  oo  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotk 
A  portion  of  his  commentaries  on  the  Niac 
maohean  Ethics  is  still  preserved. — 2.  Of  Byb 
lus,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived  about  AJ>.  180,  ant 
wrote  commentaries  on  Demosthenes  and  .£s- 
chines,  of  which  a  few  extracts  are  preserved; 
[the  extracts  relating  to  him  are  collected  by 
Mailer,  in  tlie  third  volume  of  Didof  s  FragmefUa 
Hi^otieorum  Orceeorutn,  pt  676.-8.  Of  Tyre,  a 
rhetorician  and  historian,  who,  according  to  Sni- 
das,  wrote  a  history  of  Epirus  and  of  things  in 
it  in  twenty  books;  but  Mtiller  {Fragmefda  Hi*- 
tarieoTvm  Qrateormn^  p.  676),  with  much  proba- 
bility, suggests  Tvpov  for  'Hiretpov,  and  so  the 
account  would  be  of  Tyre. — i.  Of  Ravenna,  a 
distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who  lived 
about  226  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rua    His  works  are  now  lost] 

AsPENDUS  ('AoTrei'dof :  'Acrn-^diof,  Aspendiua: 
now  Deukaskkehr  or  Mctnauffot),  a  strong  and 
flourishing  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  small  navi- 
gable river  Eurymedon,  sixty  stadia  (six  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  its  mouth:  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  the  Argives. 

AspsR,  ^MTLfvs,  a  Roman  gmmmarian,  wbti 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgili 
must  be  distinguished  fram  another  graninui* 
rian,  usually  caUed  Asper  Junior,  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  Art  OrarmjuUiait  printed 
in  the  Orammat,  LaL  Auetor&a,  by  Putschius 
Hanov.,  1606. 

AspbaltItes  Laous  or  Mars  Moetuum  (*Atf- 
^Artrif  or  XodofziTig  Xifiviff  or  7  ^aAaaaa  ^  ver- 
pa),  the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  iu  the 
southeast  of  Palestine,  which  receives  ths 
water  of  the  Jordan,  [is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
figure,  about  forty  miles  long  and  eight  miles 
broadj  It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surfiiMe 
is  [a  little  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet]  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  [It  is  <»V«1 
the  Dead  Sea  from  the  desolation  prevail^ 
alon^  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  that 
no  hvkig  creature  can  exist  in  its  water».]  Al- 
though the  tales  about  birds  dropping  down  dead 
as  they  fly  over  it  are  now  proved  to  be  fabu- 
lous, |3ret  the  watera  and  the  surrounding  soil 
are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  tree  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks: 
and  it  is  doubted,  with  great  probabiUty,  whether 
any  fish  live  in  its  waters,  for  these,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  powerful  mwosoope,  have  been 
found  to  contain  no  animalcuLe  or  animal  matter 
whatever.  This  sea  has  been  very  recently  ex- 
plored toT  the  first  time  with  accuracy  by  Lien 
tenant  Lynch  of  the  United  States  navy,  who 
has  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  consists 
of  two  submeiiged  plains^  an  elevated  and  a  de- 

Ercssed  one,  the  former  averaging  ihirteeny  the 
itter  thirteen  hundred  feet  b^low  the  surface 
The  shallow  portion  is  to  the  south ;  the  deeper, 
which  is  also  the  laiiger,  to  the  north,  lliii 
southern  and  shallow  portion  would  iif -^ear  t/ 


ASPn. 


ASIAFA 


^i»Wi  btCD  anfiuJj  die  fertUe  plaio  of  Siddim, 
mm  'vdUoh  tlM  guilty  tttiot  ■tood. 

,  «r  A—Agft  CAair«M,  'Aandaioi),  an  In- 
i  tnbe,  m  tfa«  cMriet  of  the  Paropiimisada^ 

I  the  men  Choes  (now  Ka$na)  and  Indus, 
-zk  sise  Dorthaaii  of  .4/b^^*''^  ^^  ^'^  north- 

^  CSS  of  tll^ /^M^ 

JksRs  i'Aawtf).  1.  Cltpka  (nov  JfZtftuiAX  * 
siity  oc  a  promnntary  of  the  uune  name,near.the 
i^urtheaaUai  point  of  the  Oarthaginian  territor j, 
ssiaaded  by  Agathodea»  and  talun  in  the  first 
PiK«ie  var'by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea» 
*lLe  translation  of  'Aanic, — 2.  (Now  ManorZcff' 
rmm  /  rnosji  in  the  African  TnpoUtana,  the  best 
.Arbor  00  the  eout  of  the  Great  Syrtisr— 8.  Vid. 


t{'AairXii6vv :  'AavXifdovtog),  or  Spu- 
a  fesvB  of  the  Minyas,  in  Bcwtia,  on  the 
Bimer  Helas*  near  Orehomenus;  built  by  the 
Djilueal  Aapledoo,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
aad  Jiidea. 

AwBA  rAaaa :  'Aoffotof),  a  town  in  Chalcidicei 
is  MaoeaoDia»  on  the  Singitio  Gull 

Awiirt^ii  ('AtfvmpTvot^  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
ii^rid  of  the  ParopanusadsB,  between  the  rivers 
Oapbcn  (now  Cb6ooQ  and  Indus,  in  the  northwest 
jftbaPHi9a& 

AaBAsloos  ('AcaupoKocjy  king  of  TVoy,  son  of 
Iroa*  fither  of  Capys.  grandfather  of  Ancbises, 
and  great-grandfather  o?  .^neas.  Hence  the  Ro* 
maiia»  as  deacendants  of  .£oeas,  are  called  domus 
Anand  (Vizg^  ^En^  I,  284). 

Awfaos  ('Aoo^adf),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Mi 
Vetoa^  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sur- 
asmed  'Aerninia. 

Afiadans  ('Acrcrcjpof  or  *Kao6ptov :  'Aaaupivoc : 
now  Astro),  a  small  town  in  Sidly,  between 
Bnna  and  Agyrium. 

AasoB  ('Affooc:  'Aaatoq,  'Aaaevc:  now  Aao, 
raioa  near  Btiram),  1.  A  fiourishiDg  dty  io  the 
lioad,  on  the  Adramyttiao  Gul^  opposite  to 
Leeboa:  afterward  called  Apollonia:  tne  birth- 
pbee  of  Cleantbes  the  Stoie. — [2.  A  tributary  of 
Ihe  Cephisua,  in  Phods  and  Bceotia.] 

Aa»iraiA  (^Agravpia :  'Aaavpiof,  Asisyrius :  now 
KugdiMtany     1.  llie  country  properly  so  called, 
B  the  narrowest  sense,  was  a  district  of  West- 
ern Asia,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigrifly  which  divided  it  on  the  west  and 
northwest  from   Mesopotamia  and    Babylonia, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Mount 
Niphates  and   Mount  Zasrus,  which  separated 
ii  nt)m  Armenia  and  Media,  and  00  the  south- 
esit  by  Sosiana.    It  was  watered  by  several 
tfr«ams,  flowing  into  the  Tigris  from  the  east ; 
vvo  of  which,  the  Lyeus  or  Zabatus  (now  Great 
Zeb),  and  the  Gaprus,  or  Zabas,  or  Anzabas  (now 
LUtU  Zab\  divided  the  oountry  into  three  parts: 
tbat  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lyeus 
Tu  called  Aturia  (a  mere  dialectie  variety  of 
Aasyria),  was  probablv  the  most  aneient  seat 
«(  the  monarchy,  and    contained   the  capital, 
ITiaereh  or  Nccns;    that  between   the   Lyeus 
lad  the  Gapms  was  eaUed  Adiabene;  and  the 
fart  toutheast  of  the  Caprus  contained  the  dis- 
tneti  of  ApoUoniatis  and  Sittacene.    Another 
diTttion  into  districts,  p^ven  by  Ptolemy,  is  the 
knowing:    Arrhapachitis,  Calacine,  Adiabene, 
ArWUtift,  ApoUoniatis*  and  Sittacene. — 2.  In  a 
vider  feoi«  the  name  was  applied  to  tlie  whole 
•ountn  watered  bv  th«  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 


gris, between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  tm  tin 
north,  those  of  Kurdistan  on  Jie  east,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  west,  so  as  io  include, 
besides  Assyiia  proper,  Mesopotamia  and  Bab- 
ylonia; nay,  there  is  someUmes  an  apparent 
confusion  between  Assyria  and  Syria,  wliiefa 
gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  terms 
were  originally  identicu. — 8.  By  a  further  «»> 
tsnaion  the  word  is  used  to  deaignate  the  Aik 
Syrian  £m{Hre  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  ^eat  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to 
be  given  here  m  any  detaU;  and,  indeed,  It  ia 
only  just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating 
it  are  being  acquired  The  germ  of  this  empire 
waa  one  of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  waa  probably  a  powerful 
and  civilized  kingdom  as.  earlv  as  Egypt  Its 
reputed  founder  waa  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the 
capital  oit^ ;  and  in  its  widest  extent  it  included 
the  oountriea  just  mentioned,  with  Media,  Per^ 
sia,  and  portiona  of  the  oountiies  to  the  east 
and  northeast,  Armenia,  Syria,  Pbcdnicia,  and 
Palestbe,  except  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  and, 
beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
made  incursions  into  Arabia  and  Egypt  The 
fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib  agiunst  the 
latter  country  and  the  miraculous  destructioQ 
of  his  armv  before  Jerusalem  (B.C.  714),  so 
weakened  tne  empire,  that  the  Medcs  revolted 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  and  at  lost,  in 
B.O.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Gyaxares,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  Assyr- 
ia, which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria 
Proper  falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the 
rest  of  the  empire  to  Babvlon.  The  Assyrian 
king  and  all  bis  family  perished,  and  the  city  of 
Ninus  waa  raced  to  the  ground.  Gompare 
Babylon  and  Mxdia.  It  must  be  noticed  as  a 
caution,  that  some  writers  confound  the  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  empires  under  the  former 
name. 

A6TA  rAstenstsl  1.  (Now  Atti  in  Piedmont), 
an  inlana  town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarua,  a  Ro- 
man colony.— 2.  (Now  Mesa  de  Atta\  a  town  in 
Hispania  Betica,  near  Gades,  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  surname  JHegia. 

AsrlBdiiAS  (*AaTa&pac :  now  Atbarah  or  Ta- 
eazza)  and  Astapus  ('AardirovCt  now  Baftr^l-Az- 
rek  or  Blue  Jtiver^,  two  rivers  of  i^thiopia,  hav- 
ing their  sources  m  the  highlands  of  Abj/inniot 
and  uniting  in  about  17^  north  latitude  to  form 
the  Nile.  The  land  inclosed  by  them  was  the 
so-called  island  of  Msaos. 

Aarlcus  {'Aaraxo^),  1.  A  Theban,  father  of 
Ismarus,  Leades,  Asphodieus,  and  Melanippus. 
— [2.  Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  the  nymph 
Olbia,  reputed  founder  of  the  city  Ajbtacdb,  q,  it, 

2] 

AstXcus  ('AaraKo^:  'AoTOKnvoc),  1.  (Now 
DroffomeMtre),  a  city  of  Acamania,  on  the  Ache- 
loiia — 2.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bithynio,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  Sinus  AstaeenuM  {'Aara- 
AcjTvdf  KoXiroc),  a  bav  of  the  Propontis,  waa  a  eol 
ony  from  Megara,  but  afterward  received  fresh 
colonists  from  Athens,  who  called  the  place  OUna 
(*0X6ia),  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  but 
rebuilt  00  a  neighboring  site,  at  tlie  northeast 
comer  of  the  gull^  by  Nicomedes  I,  who  named 
his  new  city  Nicoxedia. 

AstXpa  (row   Eittepa),  a  town   *o   Hisraaia 
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Atj'iArus. 


ASTTDAMIA. 


ActXpUS.       Vid,   ASTABORAS. 

AsTARTE.     Vid.  Aphrodite  and  Stria  Dea. 

AsriiJfHTO  ('AffreX«0of),  a  river  of  Oolchia, 
me  hoDdred  and  twenty  Btadia  (twelve  googreph- 
ioal  mQes)  south  of  Sebaatopolu. 

[Aster  {'kar^p^  a  skillful  archer,  one  of  the 
garrison  of  Methone  in  Macedonia,  who,  when 
rhilip  was  besieging  that  city,  aimed  an  arrow  at 
him,  with  this  inscription  on  it,  'Aor^p  ^ikLirKi^ 
^avdoiumf  irifiwet  fieXoc,  and  deprived  him  of  an 
eye.  Philip  sent  back  an  arrow  into  the  town 
with  the  inscription  on  it,  *karipa  ^tkinnoQ^  Ifv 
?M6yf  Kpefujaerai.  When  the  place  was  taken, 
Philip  crucified  Aster.] 

AOTiaiA  ('AarepiaY  danghter  of  the  Titan  Cobub 
and  Phoebe,  sister  of  Leto  (Latooa),  wife  of  Perses, 
Hnd  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  she  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  quail  (artyxt  5prv^,)  and  to 
have  thrown  herself  down  from  heaven  into  the 
sea,  where  she  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Atteria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterward  cidled 
Delos. 

[AsTERIA.       Vld.   ASTERIS] 

AbtIrIon  or  AsTiRiiTS  VkorepUiv  or  'Acrripioc). 
1.  Son  of  Teutamns,  ana  kins  of  the  Cretans, 
married  Europa  after  she  had  been  carried  to 
Crete  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  brought  np  the 
three  sons,  Mmos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rbadamanthys, 
whom  she  had  by  the  father  of  the  gods. — 2.  Son 
of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  PriscuS)  by  Antigone, 
daughter  of  Pheres,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. — 
[8.  Son  of  Minos,  slain  by  Theseus. — 4.  A  small 
river  of  Argolis,  the  god  of  which  was  father  of 
Astrsea.] 

AstSris  or  Aarfi^A  {'Aareptct  *koTepia\  a 
small  island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

AbtkrIum  ('A<rrlp£ov),  a  town  in  Magnesia,  in 
'  Tliessaly. 

[AsTERius  (*A(Trtptof).  1.  Son  of  Hyperasius, 
an  Argonaut — 2.  Son  of  Neleus,  brother  of  Nes- 
tor.    Vid.  also  AflTERioN.] 

AsTEROPiSUS  ('Aen-rpoTTOiOf),  son  of  Pelegon, 
leader  of  the  Pssonians.  and  on  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, was  slain  hy,  Achilles. 

Sr  Aster5pe  ('AcrrepoTD/),  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Cebren,  wife  of  .£sacus.] 
Asteropea  {^koTEpoTTeLc^    1.  Daughter  of 
ias. — 2.  Daughter  of  Deius  in  Phocis.  sister 
of  Cephalus.] 

Asnoi  (now  Eeiga\  a  town  in  Hispania  Bsetica, 
on  the  River  Singulis,  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
surname  Augusta  Jflrma. 

[AstbabIcub  (*kaTpu6aKoc)  a  son  of  IrbuB^ 
brother  of  Alopecus,  of  the  &mily  of  the  Eurvs- 
thenidas,  an  ancient  Laconian  hero,  who  had  a  be- 
roum  in  Sparta,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god] 

Abtrjca  (^koTpala)  daughter  or  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Themis,  or,  aeoordiug  to  others,  of  Astr»us 
and  Eos.  During  the  Gk)lden  Age,  this  star- 
bright  maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men, 
whom  she  blessed ;  but  when  that  age  had  passed 
away,  Astrasa,  who  tarried  longest  among  men, 
withdrew,  and  was  placed  among  tlie  stars,  where 
she  was  called  llapdhfo^  or  Virgo.  Her  sister 
kld6ct  or  Pudiciiia,  left  the  eartli  along  wiUi  her 
(ad  9uperot  A  strcca  recMtit  hoc  {Pudieitia)  eomite, 
Juv.,  vi^  19.) 

AsTRiEus  {*A<rTpaloc\  a  Titan,  eon  of  Crius 
and   Eurybia,   liusbaud  uf   Eos  (Aurora),  and 
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fiither  of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreaa»  and  ISo- 
tus,  Eosphorus  (the  morning  star),  and  all  tlM 
stars  of  heaven.  Ovid  {Met.,  xiv^  646)  calla 
the  winds  Astrcsi  (adj.)  /ratre$,  the  **Astz»aii 
brothers." 

Abd&ra.  1.  ^Now  La  Stura),  a  river  in  La- 
tium,  rises  in  uie  Alban  Monntains,  and  flowa 
between  Antium  and  Circeii  into  iie  IViriiemaa 
Sea.  At  its  mouth  it  formed  a  Bviall  islaDd  with 
a  town  upon  it,  also  called  Astura  (now  Torn 
^Attura)i  here  Cicero  had  an  estate.— 2.  (Kow 
Szla),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  flowing 
into  the  Duriua 

AsTitRSs,  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Snain, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cantabri  and  v  ao> 
cffii,  on  the  west  by  the  Qallieci,  on  the  north  by 
the  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vettonea,  thus 
inhabiting  the  modem  Atturiat  and  Uie  northern 
part  of  Leon  and  Valladolid,  They  contained 
twenty-two  tribes  and  two  hundreo  and  forty 
thousand  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  the 
Augustani  and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  south  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Duriua^ 
and  the  latter  north  of  the  mountains  down  to 
the  searooast  The  country  of  the  Asturee  waa 
mountainous,  rich  in  mineraJa,  and  celebrated  for 
its  horses :  the  people  themselves  were  rude  and 
warlike.  Theur  chief  town  was  Asturica  Augusta 
(now  Astorga). 

Ajsrf  AGES  {'koTvdytfc),  Bon  of  Cyazares,  laal 
king  of  Media,  reigned  B.C.  694-660.  AUrmad 
by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daujg^hter  Mandane  in 
marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  good  fiunilv. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  send  Harpagpa 
to  destroy  the  ofifspring  of  this  marriage.  Tb% 
child,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medea,  wai 
given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it 
up  as  his  own.  Years  afterward,  circumstaneea 
occurred  which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under 
the  notice  of  Astyages,  who,  on  inquiry,  diseov- 
ered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted  a  cruel  pnnisli- 
ment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his  time  for  m- 
venge.  When  Cyrus  had  ^rown  up  to  man*t 
estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate  the 
Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces^  he  deserted  witk 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with,  mildness^ 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This 
is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  prefei> 
red  to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  th4 
grandson  of  Astya^es»  but  says  that  Astyagei 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whoss 
death  Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Asrrl'ANAZ  ('A(7rvttvaQ,  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache: his  proper  name  was  Scamandriiu^ 
but  he  was  called  Astyanaz  or  "krd  of  the  city" 
by  the  Trojans,  on  account  of  the  services  of  koM 
father.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might 
not  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

AsTi^DAMAS  {'kcTvSdfiac),  a  tragic  poet,  son  of 
Morsimus  and  of  a  sister  of  the  poet  J^schyla% 
and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  wrote  two  hundred  and 
forty  tragedies,  and  gained  the  priae  fifteen  times 
His  first  tragedy  was  acted  B.U.  399. 

Abti^damia    {^karvdiifieia).     1.    Daughter  of 
Amyntor,  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Heroa 
left.— 2.  Wife  of  AcASTua.     /^  ^^^T^ 
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t  Aat^ujs  ('A<n-v/oc),  of  Orotoni^  a  distin- 
gmdied  athlete,  gained  seyeral  prizes  at  the 
Olympio  games.] 

Asr^Ndm  ('Aanv6fA^\  daughter  /f  Ohryses, 
ketter  known  under  her  patronym'.e  Chrtwi& 

rAflmidua  ('Aorwooc).  1.  Son  of  Phaethon, 
&Uier  of  Sandacua — 2.  Son  of  Protiaon,  a  Tro- 
jan, elain  by  Neoptolemus. — 8.  A  Trojan,  slain 
Dj  Diomedes.] 

ABTi^5oHK  or  Aarf  5ctiA  (AarvSxn  or  'Aotvo- 
l^^ia).  1.  Daughtet  of  Actor,  by  whom  Man 
^Ares)  begot  AscaUphus  and  lalmenus. — 2 
Daughter  of  Fhylas,  king  of  Ephyra  in  Tbes- 
protia,  beeame  by  Hereules  the  mother  of  Tie- 
polemoa 

AsT^^dcHUs  {'A9rvoxoc)y  the  lAcedemonian 
admiral  in  RC.  412,  oommanded  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  nrhere  he  was  bribed  by  the 
Persians  to  remain  inactive. 

AflTTFAi^SA  (*AffTvirdXaia :  'AarviraXaievc, 
^AoTviraXaidTffc :  now  Slampalia).  1.  One  of  the 
Sporades,  in  the  aouthem  part  of  the  Grecian 
ardiipelago,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
founded  by  the  MegarianS)  which  was  under  the 
Romans  a  libera  ciritas.  Attypaliia  regna^  I  e, 
Aatypalcea,  Ov^  Met^  vii^  461.)  The  inhabit- 
ants worshipped  Achilles. — [2.  A  point  of  land 
in  Attica,  near  Sunium. — 8.  A  pomt  of  land  in 
Garia,  near  Myndus. — i.  An  ancient  city  in  the 
jland  Cos,  whidi  the  inhabitants  abandoned, 
and  boilt  the  city  Cos  instead] 

Asrf  BA  (rd  'A<rrvpa),  a  town  of  Mysia,  north- 
west of  Adramyttium,  on  a  marsh  connected 
with  tke  sea,  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), snmamed  'Aorvplvrj  or  -rfvij. 

A&TCHiB  {'Aavxt(\  an  ancient  king  of  %ypt, 
aneeeeded  Mycerinus. 

ATlatxjn,  tlie  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching  . 
southeast  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at  present 
called  Altino  in  Apulia. 

ATAsf^ais    or  Atab? afuM   ('Aro^v/Mov),    the ' 
highest  mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  southwest  | 
of  that  island,  on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  ' 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Atabyrius,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  AlthsBmenes,  the  grandson  of  Minos. 

[Atacinub.     Vid.  Atax] 

AtIois.     FtdL  Athksis. 

Ataiahta  (*ATaXdvrti),  1.  The  Arcadian  Ata- 
lania^  was  a  daughter  of  lasus  (lasion  or  lasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  had  wished  for 
a  son,  waa  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  where 
she  waa  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of 
Diana  (Artemis).  After  she  had  grown  up  she 
lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew  the  centaurs 
who  pursued  her,  and  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt  Her  father  subsequently  recog- 
aised  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when  he  desir^ 
her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suitor  who 
wabted  to  wm  her  to  contend  with  her  first  in 
the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand  ;  if  not,  he  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was 
the  most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against 
marriage.  She  conquered  many  suitors,  but 
was  at  length  overcome  by  Ifilanion  with  the 
assistanee  of  Venus  (Anhrodite).  The  troddess 
had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  an<f  during  j 
the  moe  he  dropped  Uiem  one  after  the  other :  j 
thcif  beanty  charmed  Atalanta  so  much  that 


she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  then,  aua 
Milanion  thus  gained  the  goal  before  hei.  She 
accordingly  became  his  wife.  They  were  sub- 
sequently both  metamorphosed  into  lions,  bs" 
cause  they  had  pro&ned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).— 2.  The  Boeotian 
Atalanta,  The  same  stories  are  related  of  her 
as  of  the  Arcadian  Atalanta,  except  that  her 
parentage  and  the  localities  are  described  dif- 
ferently. Thus  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  daugh- 
ter of  SchcBnus,  and  to  have  been  married  to 
Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race  is  transferred  to 
the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanctuary  which 
the  newly-married  couple  profaned  by  their  love 
was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamorphosed 
them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her  chariot 

AiALANTE  ('AraAavi77 :  'AraAovrctfof).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name^ — [2.  A  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, near  the  Pirasus.]— 8.  A  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  Azius,  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Gk>r- 
tynia  and  Idoroene. 

AtIbantes  (*ATufKtvTTfc)r  a  pcoplc  in  the  east 
of  Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  184). 

ATABRfioHia.     Vid  ApHBODrropoua. 

Ataeneus  {"Arapvevc :  now  Dikeli)^  a  city  on 
Mount  Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Lesbos :  a  colony  of  the  Chians :  the  residence 
of  the  tyrant  Hermias,  with  whom  Aristotle  re- 
sided some  time :  destroyed  before  the  time  of 
Pliny. 

ATAULpmjs,  Athaulphus,  Adaulphub  (t.  «. 
Atbaulf^  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same  name  as  that 
which  appears  in  later  history  under  the  form 
of  Adolior  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's  wife. 
He  assisted  Alanc  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  A.D.  410,  he 
was  elected  kin^  of  the  Visigoths.  He  then 
made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  married  PU- 
ddia,  sister  of  Honorius,  retired  with  his  nation 
into  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona. 
^  Atax  (now  Aude\  originally  called  Narbo,  n 
river  in  Gallia  Karbonensis,  rises  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  flows  by  Narbo  Marti  us  into  the  Lacus 
Rubresus  or  Rubrensis,  which  is  connected  witib 
the  sea.  From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Teren- 
tins  Varro  obtained  the  surname  A  tacintis,  Vid, 
Yaero. 

At*  {'Atti),  daughter  of  Ens  or  Jupiter  (2^us), 
was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both 
gods  and  men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  ao- 
tions.  She  once  even  induced  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take  an  oath  by 
which  Juno  (Hera)  was  afterward  enabled  to 
give  to  ilurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Hereules.  When  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
discovered  his  rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from 
Olympus,  and  banished  her  forever  fh>m  the 
abodes  of  the  gods.  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  difierent  light:  she  avenges  evil 
deeds  and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the 
offenders  and  their  posterity,  so  that  her  char- 
acter is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Nemesis  and 
Erinnys.  She  appears  most  prominent  in  the 
dramas  of  iEschylus,  and  least  in  those  of  Eu- 
ripides, with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike  (justice)  ii 
more  fully  developed. 

At.^Ius,  sumamed  PrmUxtaiuf  and  PhUoio^ 
ffuSf  a  celebrated  grammarian  at^Rome^ 
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B.C.  40,  and  a  friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he 
dre'W  up  an  Epitome  {Breviarium)  of  Roman 
History.  After  the  deatb  of  Sallust  Ateius  lived 
on  intimate  t«rma  with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom 
he  ajBsisted  in  his  literary  pursuits 

Atkius  CIpIto.     Vil  UAPira 

Atjella  ( AtellAnus ;  now  Aversa),  a  tk>wn  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  NeapoUa,  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  th«  Oscaos,  afterward  a  Ro- 
man mimioipium  and  a  colony.  It  revolted  to 
Hannibal  (B.C.  216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannie, 
and  the  Romans,  in  consequence,  transplanted 
its  inhabitants  to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town 
by  new  citiEens  from  Nuoeria.  At«lla  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  AUlUtna  Ii\ibtU<»  or  Oaoan 
fiarces,  which  took  then:  name  from  this  town. 
( Vid.  Diet.  o/ArUiq.,  p.  847,  second  editioa) 

Atbrnum  (now  Petcara),  a  town  in  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Atemus  (now  Pe9cara\  was  the  common  harbor 
of  the  Yestini,  Mamicini,  and  Peligni. 

Ateencs.     Vid,  Ateknuu. 

Ateste  (Atestlnus :  now  E9te\  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  Upper  Italy. 

AthIcus,  a  town  in  Lyncestis,  in  Macedonia. 

AthamanIa  {'AdafUttfia  :  'Adaiuiv,  -uvoc),  a 
mountainous  country  in  the  south  of  Epirus,  on 
Che  west  side  of  Pindus,  of  which  ArgiUiea  was 
the  chief  town.  The  Atbamftnes  were  a  Thes* 
ialian  people,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thes- 
salv  by  the  Ijapitho.  They  were  governed  by 
lUde^Mident  princes,  the  last  of  whom  was  Axy- 
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Atulu AS  {'Addfjuzc),  son  of  i£olus  and  Ena- 
*ete,  and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At 
he  command  of  Juno  (Hern),  Athamas  married 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
PaaixcB  and  Helle.  But  he  was  secretly  in 
bve  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus, by  whom  he  begot  Learchus  and  Meli- 
certes;  and  Nephele,  on  discovering  that  Ino 
had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than  her- 
self^ disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incur- 
red the  anger  both  of  Juno  (Hera)  and  of  Neph- 
ele, Athamas  was  seized  with  madness,  ana  in 
this  state  killed  his  own  son,  Learchus:  Ino 
threw  herself  with  Melicertes  into  the  sea,  and 
both  were  changed  into  marine  deities,  Ino  be- 
coming Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Paliemon. 
Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of  his  son,  was  oblig- 
ed to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  Thessaly. 
Hence  we  have  AthamanCUSdes,  son  of  Athamas, 
i.  «.,  Paliemon;  and  Athamaniia,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  i.  e.,  Helle. 

AthanaoIa  (now  Agramunt  /),  the  chief  town 
of  the  llergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis. 

AthanarIcus,  king  of  the  Visigoths  durine 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  In  A.D.  867-860  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  Emperor  Yalens,  with  whom 
he  finally  concluded  apcace.  In  874  Athanaric 
was  defeated  by  the  Huns,  and,  after  defending 
himself  for  some  time  in  a  stronghold  in  the 
mountains  of  Dacia,  was  compelled  to  fly  in 
880,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Roman  territory. 
He  died  in  881. 

AthanasIub  ('Adayu(Tiof),  St.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  at 
Alexandrea  alx)ut  A.D.  296,  and  was  elected 
archbishop  of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der in  826.  The  history  of  his  episcopate  is 
|])1  of  stirring  incidents  and  strange  transitions 
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of  fortune.  He  was  the  great  chaupion  of  (be 
orthodox  faith,  as  it  has  l^eu  expounded  at  tli« 
Council  at  Nice  in  862,  and  was  Uierefore  eK 
posed  to  persecution  whenever  the  AriiDs  eol 
the  upper  hand  in  the  state.  He  was  thnee 
driven  from  his  see  into  exile  through  their 
machinations,  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in 
878.  The  Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed 
by  Athauasius:  its  real  author  is  unknown 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Moutfauoop 
Paris,  1698,  reprinted  at  Padua,  1777. 

Athkna  ('A^vv^  or  'kdTjva\  (Roman  Minerva^ 
one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Ho 
mer  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter^,  with 
out  any  allusion  to  Uie  manner  of  her  birtn ;  but 
later  traditions  related  tliat  she  was  born  from 
the  head  of  Zeos  (Jupiter),  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  witn  a  mighty  war-shout  and 
in  complete  armor.  The  most  ancient  tradi 
tion,  as  preserved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis» 
the  first  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  was  the  mother 
of  Athena  (Minerva),  but  that  Metis,  when  preg> 
nant  with  her,  was,  on  the  advice  of  Q»a  and 
Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  afterward  gave  birth  him- 
self to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  Another  set  of  traditions  regarded  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged  £[ian^ 
whom  she  afterward  killed  on  account  of  his  at- 
tempting to  violate  her  chastity  ;  and  a  third  set 
earned  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daughter 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Tritonis.  These  va- 
rious traditions  about  Athena  (Minerva)  arose, 
as  fn  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and 
identifications  of  the  Qreek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  But,  according  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Q reeks,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter);  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  haie  been 
her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clew  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of 
Greece ;  for,  as  her  father  was  the  moet  power- 
ful aud  her  mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods, 
so  Athena  was  a  combination  of  the  two,  a  god- 
dess in  whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmo- 
niously blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea 
may  be  derived  the  various  aspects  under  which 
she  apppears  in  the  ancient  writers.  She  seems 
to  have  Deen  a  divbity  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter; her  power  and  wisdom  appear  in  her 
being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of  evei7 
thing  which  gives  to  the  state  stren^tli  and 
prosperity.  As  the  protectress  of  agriculture, 
Athena  (Minerva)  is  represented  as  inventing 
the  plough  and  rake ;  she  created  the  olive-tree 
{vid.  below),  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to 
the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses^ 
and  mstructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the 
bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
feature  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the 
epithets  jHovieia,  Poapfiia,  uypi^,  Imrf^  or  x^ 
iviTig,  She  is  aJso  represented  as  the  patroo 
of  various  kinds  of  science,  industry,  and  art 
and  as  inventing  numbers,  the  trumpet^  the 
chariot,  and  navigatioa  She  was  further  be 
lieved  to  have  invented  nearly  6very  kind  of 
work  in  which  women  were  employed,  and  she 
herself  was  skilled  in  such  work.  Hence  ws 
have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden  Arachne 
who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) in  the  art  of  weaving.  Vid,  AKACHMm 
Atliena  (Minerva),  is,  in  faci,  the  patroiM««  ni 
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^dt  iLe  mtM  and  elegant  arta.    Heaee  she 
•m  ealletl  ipy^,  and  later  writera  ixake  her  the 
^vddcsi  of  all  wifidom,  knowledge,  and  art,  and 
r^ppcecnt  her  as  flittiiig  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
fifttter  Zem  (JopiterX  and  Bopporting  him  with 
htBT  toQtmd.    She  in  tJierefore  charaeterised  by 
s-Anooa  cpicbata  and  surname^  expressing  the 
A««nDeas  of  her  aisht  or  the  Tigor  of  her  intel- 
Z-^"^  roeh  aa  iurrUrnCt  ^a^riCf  d^SepnvCt 
•  A.cvctfTfC,  woAvSovXoc,  mTivftJfTlCfBDd  utix€afiTi£, 
JL»  the  patron  diyiaitj  of  tiie  state,  she  was  at 
Jktikena  the  protectress  of  the  phratries  and 
bL<«is«s  whidi  turmeil  the  basu  of  tne  state.    The 
fiLtlTsl  of  the  Apaturia  bad  a  direct  referenee 
to   this  parftiealar  pH>int  in  the  character  of  the 
svcUesBL     (FtdL  JheL  of  Ani^  art  Apatukia.) 
Sbe  slso  maintaioe'l  the  authority  of  the  law, 
jostiee,  and  order  in  the  courts  and  the  assem- 
bly  cf  the  pet^lcu    This  notion  was  as  ancient 
aa  tiie  Homeric  poems,  in  which  sbe  is  described 
as  awiitini^  Ulysses  against  the  lawless  conduct 
cf  the  mtjon.    {Od,  xiii^  894.)     Sbe  was  be- 
licTed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  yotes  of 
the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
eaatmg  one  in  fkyor  of  the  accused.    The  epi- 
thets which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  tne 
eoddeas's  cfaaracter  are  i^tonotvo^j  the  ayenger, 
ioo^oid,  and  dyvpoia.      As  Athena  (Minerva) 
prcflioted  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  state, 
■o  she  also  protected  the  state  from  outward  en- 
emies, and  tfaos  assumes  the  character  of  a  war- 
like drrinity,  though  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  Ares  (Mars),  Eris,  or  Enya    According  to 
Hmner.  sbe  does  not  even  keep  arms,  but  bor- 
rows them  from  2^us  (Jupiter);  she  preserves 
DSD  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it, 
■ad  repels  Ares's  (Mars)  savage  love  of  war, 
ad  eooquers  him.    The  epithets  which  she  de- 
rives  frxMn  her  warlike  enamcter  are  dyeXeta, 
'ut^pSa,  aXiufidx>lt  Xaoaaoo^f  and    others.      In 
times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses,  and  harbors  are 
BDder  her  especial  care,  wbenee  she  is  desig- 
wted  as  IpvoUrroXi^,  HhtkKOfuviftQy  voXidpf  iro- 
haexocj  6xpdia,  uKpla,  KXy6ovxfK$  irvXalric,  irpo- 
maxopfuif  azid  the  like.    In  the  war  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) sgainsi  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father 
ind  Hercules  -with  ber  counsel,  and  also  took  an 
•etive  part  in  it^  for  sbe  buried  Enceladus  under 
the  island  of  Sicilv,  and  slew  Pallas.    In  the 
l^jia  war  sbe  sided  with  the  Greeks,  though 
«D  their  return  borne  she  visited  them  with 
titorms,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Locrisa  Ajax  bad  treated  Cassandra  in  her  tem- 
pk:    As  a  goddess  of  war  and  the  protectress 
of  heroes,  Athena  (Minerva)  usually  appears  in 
annor,  with  the  agis  and  a  golden  staff.    The 
ehsrscter  of  Athena    (Minerva),  as  we  have 
tnc«d  it,  holds  a  middle  plaoe  between  the 
Bale  and  female,  whence  she  is  a  virgin  divin- 
ity, whose  heart  is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of 
wre.    Tiresiaa  was  deprived  of  sight  for  having 
(c«Q  her  in  the  bath ;  and  Hephastus  (Vulcan^ 
vho  made  an  attempt  upon  ber  chastity,  was 
«bii{;ed  to  take  to  flight    For  this  reason,  the 
ucieot  traditions  always  describe  the  goddess 
M dressed;  and  when  Ovid  makes  her  appear 
uk«d  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
■tory.    Athena  (Minerva)  was  worshipped  in  all 
puts  of  Oreeoe.    Her  worship  was  introduced 
W  the  sanicrt  towii  on  the  Tiakp.  Copsis  at  a 


very  early  penod  into  Attica,  where  sbe  becams 
the  great  national  divinity  of  the  city  and  the 
country.  Here  she  was  regarded  as  the  ^ed.  obt- 
Ttipoy  vyUia,  and  irauivicL  The  tale  ran  that  in 
the  reign  of  Cecrops  both  Poseidon  (Keptune) 
imd  Athena  (Minerva)  contended  for  the  possea- 
sion  of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  «hieh- 
ever  of  them  produced  a  gift  most  useful  to 
mortals  should  have  possession  of  the  land. 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  struck  the  ground  with 
bis  trident.^  and  straightway  a  horse  appeared 
Athena  (Minerva)  then  planted  the  olive.  The 
g^s  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  nuui  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city 
to  the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  colled  Athens. 
At  Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Fanch 
thtncM  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  goddess. 
At  this  festival  took  place  the  grand  procession, 
which  was  represented  on  the  triese  of  the  Par- 
thenoa  (  Vii  Diet,  of  Ant^  art.  Panathxnjsa.) 
At  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  her  worship  was  likewise 
very  ancient  Respecting  its  introduction  into 
Italy,  and  the  modincations  which  her  character 
underwent  there,  vid,  MjofxavA.  Among  the 
things  sacred  to  ber  we  may  mention  the  owl, 
serpent  oock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  ber  contest  with  Posei- 
don (Neptune)  about  the  possession  of  Attica. 
The  sacnfices  offered  to  ber  consisted  of  bulls, 
rams,  and  cows.  Athena  (Minerva)  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  works  of  art  in  which 
we  generally  find  some  of  the  following  charao- 
teristios:  1.  llie  helmet  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  iustanoes  car- 
ries in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins^ 
beads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  The 
aagis,  which  is  represented  on  works  of  art  not 
as  a  shield,  but  as  a  goat-skin,  covered  with 
scales,  set  with  the  appiuling  Gorgon's  bead,  and 
surrounded  with  tassels.  {Vtd  Did  of  AtC 
art  JEatB.)  2.  The  round  Argolio  shield,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa  likewise 
appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such  as  au 
olive-branch,  a  serpent  an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a 
lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan 
tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears 
a  cloak,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the 
chlamys. 

Athena  ('AOnvai,  also  'ABpvif  in  Homer :  'A^ 
valoct  h  'XOifvala,  AthSniensis:  now  Athens),  the 
capital  of  Attica,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the 
sea,  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Mount  Lycabet- 
tus,  between  the  small  nvers  Cepbisus  on  the 
west  and  Ilissus  on  the  east  the  hitter  of  whirh 
flowed  dose  by  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  it  the  Aeropolis,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops,  but 
the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independent 
states  or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  ano 
made  Athens  their  cajHtaL  The  city  was  burn- 
ed by  Xerxes  in  B.G.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt 
under  the  administration  of  Themistodes,  ana 
was  adorned  with  public  buildings  by  Oiraon 
and  espedally  by  Perides^  in  whose  time  ^B.O. 
460^29)  it  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  Its 
beauty  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  public  buildings 
for  the  private  houses  were  mostly  insi'j^nificant. 
and  its  streets  badly  laid  out  Tx>ward  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  wf  r,  it  eootaipcd  Un  i^ai 
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■and  houses  (Xen.,  Mem^  iii^  6,  %  14).  which,  nt 
tb«  rate  of  twelve  inhabit nnts  to  a  house,  would 

S've  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ousana,  though  some  writers  make  the  in- 
habitants as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ihoujuind.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
io  be  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
uaoy  privileges  and  immumties  when  Southern 
'Qreeco  was  formed  into  the  Roman  province 
I  of  Achaia.  It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture 
\by  Sulla,  B.C.  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many 
of  its  privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  to 
Athens,  a«  to  a  University,  for' the  completion 
of  their  education.  Hadrian,  who  was  very 
partial  to  Athens,  and  frequently  resided  in  the 
cit^  ^AD.  122,  128),  adorned  it  with  many  new 
buildings,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  who  spent  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.      Athens    consisted    of  two    distinct 

Sarto :  I.  The  City  (rd  uarv),  properly  so  called, 
ivided  into,  1.  Tlie  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (7 
&VO  iToXiCf  a/cpo7roX«f,),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City 
(j7  Kara  TroAff),  surrounded  with  walls  by  The- 
mifttoeles.  11.  The  three  harbor-towns  of  Pi- 
nous,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  also  surrounded 
with  walls  by  Themistocles,  and  connected  with 
the  city  b^  means  of  the  long  wallt  {rd  fiaxpd, 
•  "^^'^Xn^  buiU  under  the  administration  of  Per- 
iolesL  The  long  walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to 
Phalerum  on  the  east^  thirty-five  stadia  long 
(about  £our  miles),  and  of  the  wall  to  Piraeus  on 
the  west,  forty  stadia  long  (about  four  and  a 
half  miles) ;  between  these  two,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another 
wall  was  erected,  thus  makin?  two  walls  leading 
to  the  Piraeus  (sometimes  called  tH  aKkXrf),  with 
a  narrow  passage  between  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  three  long  walls  in  all ;  but  the  name 
of  L<mg  Waih  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  two  leading  to  Uie  Piraeus,  while  the  one 
leading  to  PhalSrum  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Phalerian  Wall  (rd  ^aXripiKdv  rel- 
Xoc)'  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  was  one 
hundi^ed  and  seventy-four  and  a  half  stadia 
(nearly  twenty-two  miles),  of  which  forty-three 
stadia  (nearly  five  and  a  half  miles)  belonged  to 
the  city,  seventy-five  stadia  (nine  and  a  half 
miles)  to  the  lon^  walls,  and  fifty-six  and  a  half 
stadia  (seven  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and 
PhalSrum. — 1.  TopoaRAPHT  of  the  Aoropolib 
OK  Upper  Citt.  The  Acropolis,  also  called  Ce- 
eropia,  from  its  reputed  founder,  was  a  steep 
rocK  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  fiv«  hundred  broad:  its  sides  were 
naturally  scarped  on  all  sides  except  the  west^ 
em  end  It  was  originally  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  Cvclopian  wall,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Pelasgians ;  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 1 
nesian  war  only  the  northern  part  of  this  wall  I 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  j 
Pdasgic  Wall ;  while  the  southern  part^  which  j 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  ^- 
montan  WalL  On  the  western  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis, where  access  is  alone  praotioable,  were 
the  magnificent  Peoptlaa,  'the  Entrances,'* 
built  by  Pericles,  before  the  light  wing  of  which 
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was  the  small  tenipk  of  N/k?  'A  n-r f />.('•  il» 
summit  of  the  Acrapolis  was  covered  with  lem 
pies,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  and  variow 
other  works  of  art  Of  the  temple^  the  gnu*  «- 
est  was  the  Parthenon,  saored  to  the  **  Virgin'' 
goddess  Athena  (Minerva);  and  north  of  the 
Parthenon  was  the  inagnificent  Ereobthbum,  coo- 
taining  three  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena 
Polias  (IIo;Uaf), or  the  «  Protectress  oT  the  State* 
the  Erechthiitm  proper,  or  sanctuary  of  £rceh> 
theus,  and  the  Pandroaiutny  or  sanctuary  of 
Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Between 
the  Parthenon  and  EreehthCum  wab  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  Promadios  {UpofiaxiK),  or  the 
"  Fighter  in  the  Front,"  whose  helmet  and  spea. 
was  the  first  object  on  the  Acropolis  viaiUe 
from  the  sea. — 2.  Topoorapht  of  the  Lowm 
City.  The  lower  city  was  built  in  the  plain 
round  the  Acropolis,  but  the  plain  also  con- 
tained several  hills,  especially  in  the  southwest- 
em  part. — Wall&  The  ancient  walls  embraced 
a  much  greater  oirouit  than  the  modem  onea 
On  the  west  they  included  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx,  on  the  south  they  er- 
tended  a  little  bevond  the  Ilissus,  and  on  the 
east  they  crossed  the  Ilissus,  near  the  Lyceum, 
which  was  ojitside  the  walls. — Gates,  llieir 
number  is  unknown,  and  the  poeition  of  many  of 
them  is  uncertain;  but  the  following  list  con- 
tains the  most  important  On  the  west  side 
were,  1.  Dipylum.  (AtTrvXov,  more  anciently  QpiOr 
aiat  or  Kepafuxaijt  the  most  frequented  gate  of 
the  city,  leading  from  the  inner  Oeramicus  tc 
the  outer  Ceramlcus,  and  to  the  Academy. — 2. 
The  Sacred  Oate  (aljlepal  IlrAai),  where  the  sa- 
cred road  to  Eleusis  beean. — 3.  The  Knight** 
Oate  {fd  *hT'Kd6eq  fr.),  probably  between  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx! — 4.  T'he  Firttan 
Oate  (7  UetpaiKi^  n-.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Museum,  leading  to  the  carriage  road  (dfzd§iTog) 
between  the  Long  Walls  to  the  Piraeus. — 5.  Tht 
Melitian  Oate  (ai  ^eXiride^  rr.),  so  called  because 
it  led  to  tlie  demus  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
the  south  side,  going  from  west  to  east, — ft.  The 
Oate  of  the  Dead  (ai  'H^tai  tt.),  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  Museum,  placed  by  many  authoii 
ties  on  the  nortli  side. — 7.  The  Jtotiian  Oate  {at 
'iTuviai  rrX  near  the  Ilissus,  where  the  road  to 
Phalerum  began.  On  the  east  side,  going  from 
south  to  norui, — 8.  I'he  Gate  of  IHocharea  {at 
Aioxtlpovc  IT.),  leading  to  the  Lyceum. — 9.  71U 
DiomSan  Oate  (7  Aiofieia  ir.),  leading  to  Cyno- 
sai^es  and  the  demus  Diomea.  On  the  north 
side, — 10.  The  Aehamian  Oate  (al  *AxapviKai  v,) 
leading  to  the  demus  Acharnaa. — Chixt  Di» 
TRiora.  The  inner  Ceramlcuti  (Kepafieitcef),  01 
"  Potter's  Quarter"  in  the  west  of  the  city,  ex 
tending  north  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  bv 
which  it  was  separated  from  the  outer  Cerami 
cus ;  the  southern  part  of  the  inner  Ceramicus 
contained  the  Agora  (a/opo),  or  "  market-place," 
the  only  one  in  the  city  (for  there  were  nut  two 
market  pUees,  as  some  suppose),  lying  south- 
west of  the  Acropolis,  and  between  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Muse- 
um. The  demus  Melite^  south  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracins  the  hill  of 
the  Museum,  llie  aemus  Scambonidat  west 
of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  The  CoUytva,  south 
of  Melile.  CnUe,  a  district^uth  of  Xk>llYtui 
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tfod    the  Museum,  aloog  the  Ilissus,  io  which 
were    the  gnves  of   GimoD    and  Thaeydidea. ' 
ZimwuK,  a  district  east  of  Melite  and  ColiytuB> 
betweeo  the  Acropolis  and  the  Iliasufl.    Diomea, 
»  diatriet  io  the  east  of  the  city,  near  the  gate 
%•   the  eame  name  and  the  Cyooearges.    Affrcg, 
»  district  south  of  Diomea. — Uilxb.  The  Ariop- 
affU9  i'Apetov  frdyoc  or  'ApeiOf  vdyoc),  the  «  Hill 
oV  Ares*  (Mars),  west  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gnre    its  name  to  the  celebrated  ooudcU  that 
held  ita  sittings  there  {M  Diet,  of  Ant,  9,  v.), 
was  accessible  on  the  south  side  by  a  flight  of 
atepe   cut  out  of  the  rock.    The  Hill  of  the 
Nympkty  northwest  of  the    Areopagus.     The 
Pnjfx  (IIvv^),  a  semicircular  lull,  southwest  of  I 
the  Areopagus,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held  in  earlier  times,  for  afterward 
the  people  usually  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Diooy- , 
BUS  (Baeebua)    (  Vid,  Diet,  of  Ant,  p.  440,  b,  2d 
ed.)    Hie  Mvaium,  south  of  the  Pnyz  and  the 
Areopagus,  00  which  was  the  monument  of 
Fhilopappus,  and  where  the  Blacedoniaus  built  a 
fortress. — SniEEm    Of  these  we  have  little  in- 
formation.    We  read  of  the  Piraan  Street,  which 
led  from  the  Pinean  gate  to  the  Agora ;  of  the 
Street  of  the  Hermot,  which  ran  along  the  Agora 
between  the  Stoa  Basileos  and  Stoa  PoBcil6;  of 
the  Street  of  the  Tripode,  on  the  east  of  the 
Acropolta,  oc — Pdbuo  Buildings.    1.  TempUe, 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  0/ym- 
fiiym  {^07MfncU$ov\  or  Temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  (JupiterX  southeast  of  the  Acropolis, 
near  the   Ilissus  and   the  fountain    Callirrhoe, 
which  was  long  uulinished,  and  was  firet  com- 
pleted by  Hadrian.    Theeium  {Qfiaelov\  or  Tem- 
ple of  llieseus,  on  a  hill  north  of  the  Areopagus, 
now   converted  into  the    Museum   of   Athena. 
The  Temple  of  Area  {Marn)^  south  of  the  Areop- 
agus and  west  of  the  Acropolis.    JietrOum  (Mij- 
Tp^ov),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
east  of  the  Agora,  and  south  of  the  Acropolis, 
near  the  Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rodes  Atticua.    Besides  these,  there  was  a  yast 
number  of  other  temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
<^2.    The  Senate  Jiofuae  (fiovMtn^piov),  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Agora.— S.  The  Tholut  (i^oAof  X 
a  round  building  dose  to  the  Senate  House, 
which  served  as  the  new  Prytanfium,  in  which 
the  Prytanes  took  their  meals  and  offered  their 
aaerificea.     (  Vid.  Did,  of  Ant  e,  v.)-4.  Tlie 
Prytanium  (UfiVTOvetov),  at  the   northeastern 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytanes  used 
more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. — 6.    Stocs 
{rrodi),  or  Halls,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used 
as  places  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  Athens.    ( Vid,  Diet, 
of  Ant^  p.  944,  2d  ed.)    In  the  Agora  tliere 
were  three :  the  Stoa  BadUoe  (aroii  fiaaiXeioc), 
eke  court  of  the  Kiug-Archon,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Agora;  the  Stoa  PoeciU  (arock  iroiKiXrf),Bo 
called  b^use  it  was  adorned  with  fresco  paint- 
ings  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  other  aohieve- 
ments  by  Polygnotus,  Lyoon,  and  others ;  and  the 
Stoa  EUiitheriui  {crod,  AevBepioc)*  or  Hall  of  Zeus 
EHeulherina^  both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Agonu — 
1   Theatree,  TheThtaireof  Dionj/eu${Baeehue\ 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  was 
the  great  theatre  of  the  state  (vid  Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  11  SO,  2d  ed);  besides  this  there  were  three 
Odia  {u&tla),  for  oootesta  io  vooal  and  instru- 


mental music  {vid.  Diet,  of  An  I,  s,  v.),  an  as 
cient  one  near  the  fountain  Callirrfao«\  a  second 
built  by  Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus),  on  the  southeastern  sloi)e  of  the 
Acropolis,  anid  a  third  built  by  Herodes  Atticua^ 
in  honor  of  his  wife  Regilla,  on  the  southwestera 
slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  whieh  there  ai*o  still 
oonsiderable  remains. — 7.  Stadium  (rd  lTd6iov\ 
south  of  the  Ilissus,  in  the  district  Afraa.— S 
MoMMmenta.  The  Monument  of  Andronieus^ 
Cyrrhettee,  formerlv  called  the  Thwer  of  the 
Winds,  an  octagonal  building  north  of  the  Aero* 

S>lis,  still  extant,  was  an  horologium.  {Vid 
iet,  of  Ant^  p.  616, 2d  ed.)  The  Choragio  Afon 
vment  of  Lystcratea,  frequently  but  erroneously 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenea,  still  extant, 
in  the  Street  of  the  Tiipods.  The  Monvment  of 
Harmodiua  and  Ariatoglton  in  the  Agora,  just 
before  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolj8.--^UBuaBaL 
The  Outer  Ceram\e\u  (<J  Ha  KaXovfievo^),  north- 
west of  the  city,  was  the  finest  suburb  of  Athens : 
here  were  buried  the  Athenians  who  had  fallen 
in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  was  the 
AoADKMiA,  six  stadia  from  the  city.  Cynoaargea 
(rd  ¥iw6aapya^\  east  of  the  city,  before  the  gate 
Diomea,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  AntisSienes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynio 
school,  taught  Lyclum  (rd  Avkslov),  southeast 
of  the  Cynosaiges,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to 
Apollo  LycSus,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripar 
teties  taught 

ArafiNiB  {*kGfivat,\  now  Atenah\  a  sea-port 
town  of  Pontus,  named  from  its  temple  of 
Athena  (Minerva). 

Athsn^sum  ('A^/v(uov),  in  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  the  gcxldesa 
The  name  was  especially  given  to  a  school 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Borne  about 
A.D.  138,  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  eci- 
entifio  studies,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Forum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine 
HiU:  it  had  a  staff  of  professors  paid  by  the 
government,  and  continued  in  repute  till  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  (  FtdL  Diet,  of  Ant ,  a.  v.)— 
Athen^sum  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and  of  a  place 
in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Athxnaus  ('Aft7v«oc).  1.  A  contemporary 
of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work 
Hepl  'iirixovriitdTuv  (oc  warlike  engines),  ad- 
dressed to  M^rcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse);  printed  in  Thevenot's  Mathematics 
Veteren,  Pans,  1698. — 2.  A  learned  Qreek  gram- 
marian, of  NaucraUs  in  Egypt  lived  about  AJ). 
280,  first  at  Alexandrea  and  afterward  at  Rome. 
His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deipnosophiata 
{Aeiirvoao^iaToi),  i.  tf.,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned, 
in  fifteen  books,  of  which  the  first  two  bookai 
and  parts  of  the  Uiird,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth, 
exist  only  io  an  Epitome.  The  work  way  be 
considered  one  of  the  earliest  oollections  of 
what  are  oalled  Ana^  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  Uie  writings  of  poets 
historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms 
and  discussions  on  almogt  every  conceivable  sub 
ject  especially  on  gastronomy.  Atheuaeus  r<) 
presents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  li 
moorates  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  at  s 
banquet  at  B(/roe,  at  whidi  Galen,  tlie  physician, 
and  Ulpian,  the  jurist^  were  among  the  guest* 
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-  EcCUiont :  By  Oasauboo,  Oeney^  1697 ;  by 
i)  «hwe]ghau8er,  Argentorati,  1801-1807  ;  and  by 
W.  Dindor^  Lips.,  1827.— 3.  A  celebrated  phy- 
•i^siaD,  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Paeu- 
tnatici,  -was  bom  at  Attalia  Id  Cilicia,  and  prao- 
tioed  at  Rome  about  A.D.  60. 

Athenag($sab  {'XOtfvaySpacY  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in 
Lhe  second  century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of 
two  extant  works,  An  Apology  for  Cliristiafis, 
addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  his 
son  Commodua,  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
tenet  of  the  resurrectioa— ^t<ton« ;  By  Fell, 
Ozon^  1682;  Rechenberg,  Lips.,  1684-86,  De- 
chair,  Oxon^  1706. 

ATHENiis  ('Adrpfotc),  Sumamed  Philotior' 
giu,  wife  of  Ariobarzanes  XL,  king  of  Oappa- 
docia,  and  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III. —  2. 
Daughter  of  Leontius,  afterward   named  £u- 

DOOIA. 

Athjknion  ('AStfvlQv).  1.  A  Cilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  slaves  in  the  second  servile 
war  in  Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some 
time  successfully,  and  defeated  L.  lidDius  Ln- 
oullus,  but  was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in 
B.C.  101  by  the  consul  U\  Aquillius.— [2.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose  plays  only  one 
fra^ent  has  been  preserved;  it  is  printed  in 
Memeke's  Fragmenia  Comic  Orcte^  voL  ii.,  p. 
X 166-6,  edit  minor. — 8.  A  painter,  bom  at  Mar- 
ouea  in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of 
Corinth,  and  gave  promise  of  high  excellence, 
but  died  young.] 

ATHfiN6D(>Rus  {'XOfp^odupoc).  1.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  sumamed  Cordylio,  was  the 
keeper  of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  after- 
wara  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M. 
Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. — 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Cananiitftf  from 
Cana  in  Cilicia,  tlie  birth-place  of  his  father, 
whose  name  was  Sandon.  H.e  was  a  pupU  of 
Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  afterward  taught  at 
ApoUonia  in  Epirus,  where  the  young  O^vius 
flubsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus)  was  one 
of  his  disciples.  He  accompamed  the  latter  to 
Rome,  and  became  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  he  retumed  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  are 
not  extant — 8.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Agesander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  exe- 
euting  the  group  of  Laocooa     Vid.  Agbsandkr. 

Atbjcsis  (now  Adige  or  Ettch),  rises  in  the 
R«tian  Alps,  receives  the  AtXoib  (now  JSiaach), 
flows  through  Up]>er  Italy  past  Verona,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Athm^vb  ('ASfiovi,  also  'kdfiovia  and  *A6fio- 
vov:  *A$fiovevct  i^^-  *Adftovic),  an  Attic  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterward  to  the 
tribe  Attalis. 

Ath6b  ('A^«c,  also  "A^:' :  'AOoirrfc :  now 
ITaghion  Oros,  Monte  Sanio^  i.  e..  Holy  Mountain), 
tl.e  mountainous  peninsula,  also  called  Acte, 
which  projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  6849 
feet :  there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base, 


Vid  AGAMTHU&  The  isthmus  is  about  on*  and  a 
half  miles  across ;  and  there  are  most  distioc: 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day ;  so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  skepticisui; 
of  Juvenal  (x.,  174)^  and  of  many  modem  writ 
ers,  who  refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was 
ever  cut  The  peninsula  contained  several  flour- 
ishing cities  in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded 
wiUi  numerous  mooastenee,  cloisters,  and  diapels, 
whence  it  derives  its  modem  name.  In  tnes« 
monasteries  some  valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  au- 
thors haye  been  discovered. 

AiRidfais  ('AdpiBic),  a  city  in   the  Delta  of 
'Egypt ;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Athribites. 

[Atdkulla  ('AB^ov?,Xa:  now  Jathrib  or  Me- 
dina), a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  conquered  by 
iBlius  Gallus.] 
AtIa,  mother  of  Auauann. 
AthIa  or  AtjluU  Obnb,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Calatinds^  Regulus,  and  Skrilanus. 

ATiucSxm,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  A  J).  60,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest 
AthIub.  1.  L,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
Toan  jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law, 
probably  lived  about  B.O.  100.  He  wrote  com 
mentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. — 2 
M.,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  comedies^  but  apparently  a  greater 
number  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atina  (Atlnas,  4Ltis :  now  Atina),  a  town  of 
the  y  olsci  in  Latium,  afterward  a  Roman  colony. 
AtditAmxs  CATLVTuvec),  an  Epirot  people  m 
Ulyria,  on  the  oorders  of  Macedonia :  ttieir  coun- 
tiy,  Atintania,  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 
Alius  Varus.'  Vid  Vakub. 
Atlamticdm  Maiue.  Vid  Ogxaitos. 
Ahamtib  ('ArAovrtf,  sc  v^ffOf),  according  ir 
an  ancient  tradition,  a  great  island  west  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas :  it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and 
was  adorned  with  every  beauty ;  its  powerful 
princes  inyaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies :  itf 
inhabitants  afterward  became  wicked  and  im- 
pious, and  the  island  was  in  consequence  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  ocean  in  a  day  and  a  night 
This  legend  is  given  by  Plato  m  the  TltncgM 
and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to  Solon  by  the 
Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary  Islands,  or  the 
Azores,  which  perhaps  were  visited  by  the  Pbcd* 
niciani),  may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend ;  but 
some  modem  writers  regard  it  as  indicative  of  a 
vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the  existence  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ('ArAof),  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus 
He  made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  being  conquered,  was  condemned 
to  bear  heaven  on  ms  head  and  hands :  accord 
ing  to  Homer,  Atlas  bears  the  Icag  column 
which  keep  asunder  heaven  and  earth.  The 
myth  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
lofty  mountains  support  the  heavens.  Later 
traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more,  by 
makiog  Atlas  a  man  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  mountain.     Thus  Ovid  (Met,,  iv.,  625, 


and  the  voyage  around  it  was  so  dreaded  by  seq.)  relates  that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and 
mariners  that  Xerxes  had  a  canal  cut  through  asked  for  shelter,  which  was  refused,  whore- 
the  isthmus,  whidi  connects  the  peninsula  with  I  upon  Peracus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa 
the  main  land,  to  afford  a  passacre  to  his  fleet '  chau};ed  him  iuto  Mount  AUafrou  wbichi  rested 
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with  all  its  sUra.    Others  go  Btill  fur- 
ther,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
wlio   pooBcssod  great  knowledge  o    the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taueht 
men    that  hearen  had  the    form  of   a  globe. 
Hence  the  expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his 
■booldera  was  regarded  as  a  merely  figurative 
mode  of  speaking.    At  first,  the  story  of  Atlas 
referred  to  one  mountain  only,  which  was  be- 
lieTed  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
earth  ;  bat,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Alias  was  transferred  to  other 
places^  and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauretanian,  Ital- 
ian, Arcadian,  and  even  of  a  Caucasian  Atlas. 
The  oommoo  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
lieaTeii-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  northwest  of 
Africa.    See  below.    Athis  was  the  father  of 
the  Pleiades  by  Pleione  or  by  Hesperis ;  of  the 
Hjades  and  Hesperides  by  jfithra ;  and  of  (Eno- 
maoB  and  Maia  oy  Sterope.    Dione  and  Calyp- 
BOi,  Hyaa  and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his 
diildren.     AUantUides^  a  descendant  of  Atlas,  es- 
pecially Mercury,  his  grandson  by  Maia  (oomp. 
Mercuri  faeunde  nepoa  Atlantit,  Hor.,  Cann^  i^ 
10),  and  Hermaphroditus,  eon  of  Mercury.    At- 
lantiaM  and  Atlantis,  a  female  descendant  of  At- 
las, especially  the  Pleiads  and  Hyads. 

Atlas  Moxs  (*ArXaj>:  now  Atlaa),  was  the 
general  name  of  the  great  mountain  range 
which  covers  the  surface  of  nortliem  Africa, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Oreat  Desert 
(now  Sahara\  on  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  west  and 
east;  the  mountain  diams  southeast  of  the 
Leaser  Sjrtis,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called 
by  other  names^  The  northern  and  southern 
ranges  of  this  system  were  distingnished  by  the 
names  of  Atlas  Minos  and  Atlas  Major,  and 
a  distiDCtion  was  made  between  the  three  re- 
gions into  which  they  divided  the  country.  Vxd, 
AiruGA,  p.  S8,  a. 

Atossa  ('Aro^rcra),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
smoessively  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  of  Smer- 
dis  the  Magian,  and  of  Dorins  Hystaspis,  over 
whom  she  possessed  great  influence,  she  bore 
Darius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Acliiemenes, 
and  Hystaspes. 

Atsje  or  Hatra  CArpaij  tH  'Arpa :  *ATpfjv6cy 
Atrgnos:  now  Hoar,  southwest  of  Mosuf),  a 
•trongly-fortified  city  on  a  hiffh  mountain  in  Mes- 
apotunia,  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 
SxicpaoNius,  AniATiinm.  1.  A^  consul  B.C. 
49t  and  491.-~2.  L.,  consul  444  and  censor' 
442. — 8.  C,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Yolscians,  and  was  in  oonsequence 
condemned  to  pa^  a  heavy  fine.-— 4.  L.,  accused 
Marcos  Celius  Rnfns>  whom  Cicero  defended, 
W  B.C. 

Atrax  ("ATpa^:  'Arpa/ctOf).  1.  A  town  in 
Pelasjgiofis  in  Tbessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Per- 
riusbi,  to  called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of 
Peneoa  and  Bura,  and  fiither  of  Hippodamla  and 
Canis.  [It  was  famed  for  ita  green  marble, 
known  by  the  name  of  Airaeiwn  Marmor. — 
2;  A  Hnall  river  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Tbessaly,  a  I 
•ribntary  ofthe  Peneus-J  I 

ATaxsATES,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
modem  Attots^  which  is  a  corruption  of  their ! 
name.  In  Ciesar's  time  (B.C.  67)  they  num-| 
bo'd  15,000  warriors ;  their  capital  was  Nkme-  I 


TOCENMA.  Part  of  them  crossed  »ver  to  fintuo 
where  they  dwelt  in  the  upp<r  valley  of  th« 
Thames,  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, 

Atrxub  (*ATpev^\  sou  of  Pelops  ani  Hippo 
damla,  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  b  ether  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  Vtd  Pblofb.  He  was 
first  married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Plisthenes ;  then  to  Adrope,  the  widow 
of  his  son  Plisthenes,  who  was  t£e  mother  of 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by 
Phsthenes  or  by  Atreus  (vt'dL  AeAMxacNON) ;  and 
lastly  to  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of  his  brothel 
Thyestes.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  house  of  Tan 
talus  aflbrded  ample  materials  to  tiie  tragic 
poets  of  Greece,  who  r^ate  the  details  in  van* 
ous  ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chrysippui,  Atreus  and  Th^ 
estes  were  obliged  to  taxe  to  flight ;  they  were 
hospitably  received  at  Mycenn;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of 
Mycenss.  Thyestes  seduced  ASrope,  the  wife 
of  Atreus,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  by 
his  brother:  from  his  place  of  exile  he  sent 
Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  whom  he  had 
brought  up  as  his  own  child,  in  order  to  slay 
Atreus;  but  Plisthenes  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  his  own 
son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretend- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled  him 
to  Mycen»,  killed  his  two  sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal.  Thyestes 
fled  with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  Atreus 
and  his  house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised 
Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes.  Atreus,  who 
went  ont  in  search  of  him,  came  to  King  Thes- 
protus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there,  he  mar- 
ried his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of  Iliy- 
estes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with 
child  by  her  own  father.  This  child,  JSgisthus, 
afterward  slew  Atreus,  because  the  latter  had 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  father  Thy- 
estes. Vid.  ^oisTHua.  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenss,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  is  beheved  by  some  to  exist  etill; 
but  the  ruins  which  remain  are  above  eround, 
whereas  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  buil<Sng  as 
under  g^und. 

AtrIa.     Vid.  Adria. 

Atrioxs  ('Arpecdi7f),  a  descendant  of  Atrerj, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

ATRdFATENfi  (*ATpoiraTip»i\  or  Media  Atropa- 
tia  ('ATporraria  or  -or  Mi^cJto),  the  northwestern 
part  of  Media,  adjaooni  to  Armenia,  named  aftet 
Atropfttes,  a  native  of  the  country,  who,  havinff 
been  made  its  governor  by  Alexiinder,  founded 
there  a  kingdom,  which  long  remained  inde* 
pendent  alike  of  tlie  Seleucidie,  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Romans,  but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the 
Parthians.' 

AtrofXtes  {^kTponuTtfc\  a  Persian  satrapi 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  B.C.  881,  and 
after  the  death  of  Darius  was  made  satrap  of 
Media  by  Alexander.  His  daughter  was  mar> 
ried  to  Perdiccas  in  824 ;  and  he  received  from 
his  father-in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  ths 
provmce  of  the  Greater  Media.  In  the  north- 
west of  the  country,  called  after  him,  Media 
AtropatSne,  he  estaVished  an  indepcndeo*  kirg 
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iota,  which  coDtioued  to  exist  dowo  to  the  time  i 
of  the  Emperor  AnfifustuB. 

ATadpoft.     Vid.  MouiB. 

Atta,  T.  QuiNTiis,  a  Eoman  oomic  poet,  died 
B.C.  78.  His  8un>.ame  Atta  was  given  him 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumatauce 
Horace  probably  alludes  {£v^  ii^  1,  79).  His 
playo  were  very  popular,  ana  were  acted  even 
ID  tho  time  of  Augustus.  [The  fragments  of 
AtU  Are  <y)lleoted  by  Bothe.  Poet.  Scenic,  Lat^ 
?oL  V,  P.  ii,  p.  97-102;  cf.  Weichert,  Port. 
LaL  Meliguicej  p  846.] 

A'lTAolNus  (*XTTaytvoc\  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  B.G.  480. 
After  the  battle  of  PlatsHB  (479)  the  other 
Greeks  required  Attaginus  to  be  delivered  up 
to  them,  but  he  made  his  escape. 

AttIua  ('ArrdXeia,  'ArraAewTj/c  or  -aric)- — 
1.  A  city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agroira 
('Aypoeipa). — 2.  TNow  Ldara\  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphyiia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Gatarrhactes,  founded  by  Attains  II.  Phila* 
delphus,  and  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  P. 
Servilius  Isauiicus. 

Attalus  ('ArraAoc).  1.  A  Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  B.C.  887. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece,  Attalus  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  und,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia 
Minor,  whither  Phihp  had  previously  sent  him 
to  secure  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. — S.  Son 
of  Andromenes  the  Stymphiean,  and  one  of 
Alexander's  officui-s.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (B.C.  828),  he  served  under  Perdiccas, 
whose  sister,  Atalante,  ho  had  mamed ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  (8211  he  joined  Al- 
aetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas ;  out  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus 
in  820. — 8.  Kings  of  Fergam%t8.--{1.)  Son  of 
Attains,  a  brother  of  Philetserus,  succeeded  his 
cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  and  reigned  B.C.  241-197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip 
and  the  Achseans.  He  was  a  wise  and  just 
prince,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  patronage 
of  literature.— (IL)  Sumamed  Philaddphut^  r^c- 
ond  son  of  Attalus  I,  succeeded  his  brother  Eu- 
menes IL,  and  reigned  159-188.  Like  his  father, 
he  ^as  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  he  also  en- 
couraged the  arts  and  sciences. — (III.)  Sur- 
named  Philometor,  son  of  Eumenes  IL,  and 
Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle  Attains  II.,  and 
reigned  188-188.  He  is  known  to  us  chiefly  for 
the  extravagance  of  his  conduct  and  the  murder 
of  his  relations  and  friends.  In  his  will  he 
made  the  Romans  his  heirs ;  but  his  kingdom 
was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  Vid,  Aribtoni- 
CUB.-— 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed 
by  the  latter,  after  a  rei^n  of  one  year  (A.D. 
409.  410),  on  account  of  bis  actiug  without  Ala- 
ric's  advice. — 5.  A  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  teachera  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  tlie 
higliest  terms. 

ArrxottA,  a  tcwn  in  Hispania  Bsetica,  of  un- 
certain site. 

Attbib  or  Anrs  ('Ar^if  or  'krriA,  daughter 
of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into 
which  Philomels  and  her  sister  Procne  were 
uictau  orphosed  were  likewise  called  Attis. 
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AnioA  {fi  *Attik^  sc  >$),  a  division  of  Greece^ 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which 
are  washed  by  the  iEgean  Sea,  while  tlie  third 
is  separated  from  Bceotia  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  Cithseron  and  Pames.  Megaris» 
which  bounds  it  on  the  northwest,  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Attica.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
Aele  and  Actiee  {'Akt^  and  'AKTiKij)^  or  the 
"coasthmd"  (vid.  Acts),  from  which  the  later 
form  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  derived ;  bu^ 
according  to  traditions,  it  derived  its  name  from 
Atthis,  the  daughter  of  the  mythical  kiug  Cra- 
naus ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Alt-ica  may 
contain  the  root  Att  or  Atk^  which  we  find  in 
Aithii  and  Athemr,  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  three  districts.  1.  Tlu 
Highlands  (17  dtapxia,  also  dpeiv^  'Attiktj),  the 
northeast  of  the  country,  containing  the  range 
of  Pames  and  extending  south  to  Sie  Promon- 
tory Cynosura ;  the  only  level  part  of  this  dis< 
trict  was  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  opening 
to  the  sea.  2.  The  Plain  (i^  Tredio^,  rd  Trcdtov), 
the  northwest  of  the  country,  included  both  the 
plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain  round  Eleusis, 
and  extended  south  to  the  Promontory  Zoster. 
8.  The  Sea-coast  District  {^  irapaXia),  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  oountiT,  terminating  in  the  Prom- 
ontory Sunium.  Besides  these  three  divisions 
we  aiso  read  of  a  fourth,  l^ie  Midland  District 
{fuaoyaia),  still  called  Mesogia^  an  undulating 
plain  in  the  middle  of  tlie  country,  bounded  by 
Mount  Pentelicus  on  the  north.  Mount  Hymet- 
tus  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east  The 
soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fertile;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  growing  com ;  but  it 
produces  olives,  figs,  and  grapes,  especially  the 
two  former,  in  great  perfection.  The  countiy 
is  dry ;  the  chief  river  is  the  Cephisus,  which 
rises  m  Pames  and  flows  through  the  Atheuiau 
plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowera  iu  tlie 
country  made  the  honey  of  Mount  Hyniettuf 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Excellent  marble 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus, 
northeast  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  supply 
of  silver  from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  near  Su- 
nium. The  area  of  Attica,  including  the  island 
of  Salamis,  which  belonged  to  it,  contained  be- 
tween seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  square 
mDes;  and  its  population  in  its  flourishing  pe- 
riod was  probably  about  five  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  nearly  four  fifths  were  slaves.  Attica 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pe 
lasgians.  Its  most  ancient  political  division 
was  into  twelve  independent  states,  attributed 
to  CsoEopa,  who,  according  to  some  legends, 
came  from  Egypt  Subsequently  Ion,  the  grand- 
son of  Hellen,  divided  the  people  into  four  tiibes, 
Geleontes,  Hopletes,  Argades  and  ^£gicores  ;  and 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independent 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body,  and 
made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the  na- 
tion into  three  chisses,  the  iupatrtdoB^  Gecmorit 
and  Demiurgi.  Clisthenes  (B.C.  610)  abolished 
the  old  tribes  and  created  ten  new  ones,  accord- 
ing to  a  geographical  division:  these  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  demi  or  townships.  (For  details,  vid.  DvcL 
of  Antn  art  Taisus). 

AiTicus  HxaoDxs,  Tiaiaius  Claud!  78,  a  cel- 
ebrated Greek  rhetorician,  bora  about  A.D.  104, 
At  Marathon  in  Attica.    He  taught  rhctonc  b^Ui 
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Bt  AtfaeiM  and  at  Rome,  aud  bis  school  was 
frcqueoted  bj  tbe  moet  distioffuiabed  men  of  ' 
the  age.    Tbe  future  empeix>rs  M.  Aurelius  and  ' 
L.  Veras  were  among  bis  pupils,  and  Antoui- : 
DU8  PiuB  raised  bim  to  tbe  oousuUbip  iu  148. 
He  poflflOBoed  immense  wealth,  a  great  part  of  ' 
wbieh  be  spent  in  embellisbing  Athens.    He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  180.    He 
wrote  numerous  works,  none    of  which  have 
eome  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  an  ora- 
tion, entitled  Uepl  woXireiaCt  the  genuineness  of 
which,  however,  is  very  doubtful    It  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  toe  Qreek  orators,  and  by 
Fiorillo,  in  HerodU  AUiei  qua  supertufUf  lips., 
1801. 

AnlccB,  T.  PoMPONics,  a  Roman  eques,  bom 
at  Rome  B.G.  109.  His  proper  name,  after  bis 
adoption  by  Q.  Csacilius,  tbe  t>rother  of  his  moth- 
er, was  Q.  Cecilius  Pomponianus  Atticus.  His 
samame,  Atticus,  was  given  him  on  accouut 
of  his  long  residence  in  Athens  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature. He  was  educated  along  with  L.  Tor- 
quatua,  the  younger  0.  Marius,  and  M.  Cicero. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  he  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  the  contest,  and  accordingly  removed  to 
Athens.  During  the  remainder  of  liis  life  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  political  affiurs,  and  thus 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  tbe  most 
distinguished  men  of  all  parties.  He  was  equal- 
ly the  friend  of  Caesar  aud  Pompey,  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  of  Antony  aud  Augustus :  but  bis 
most  intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  him,  begiooing  in  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  pur- 
diased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  in 
whidi  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  he 
■pent  the  greater  part  of  bis  time,  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  undertak- 
ings. He  died  in  82,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  volun- 
tary starvation,  when  he  found  that  be  was  at- 
tacked bv  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  ne  was  married  in  56,  when  be  was  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Pomponia  or  Cscilia,  whom  Cicero 
sometimes  calls  Attica  and  Atticula.  She  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vip- 
nnius  Agrippa.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pom- 
ponia, was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of 
tbe  orator.  The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius 
Kepos  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  panegyric 
upon  an  intimate  friend,  than,  strictly  speaking, 
a  biography.  In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged 
to  the  Epicurean  sect  He  was  thoroughly  ao- 
quainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Qreek  and 
Roman  hterature.  So  high  an  opmion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  ac- 
customed to  send  him  their  works  for  revision 
and  correction.  None  of  his  own  writings  have 
•ome  down  to  us. 

Amuk  (AmjACf  or  'ATTtXof,  German  Sizel, 
Hungarian  EtheU\  king  of  the  Huns,  attained 
tn  A.D.  484,  with  his  brother  Bleda  (in  German 
Bidder^  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern 
tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  fron- 
tier of  China,  aud  to  the  command  of  an  army 
of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  barbarians. 
\l^  ^adually  concentrated  upon  himself  the 


awe  and  fear  of  tbe  whole  ancient  woi  Id.  whick 
ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing  to  liii 
name  the  well-known  epithet  of  "the  ^coargc 
of  God."  His  career  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  first  (AJD.  446-450)  consists  of  tlie 
ravage  of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Eux- 
ine  and  the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiatiocs  with 
Theodosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it  They 
were  ended  by  a  treaty,  which  ceded  to  Attila  a 
large  territory  south  of  the  Danube  aud  an  an- 
nuaJ  tribute.  The  second  part  of  bis  career  was 
the  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (460-452) 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strassburg,  but  was 
defeated  at  Chalons  by  Aetius,  and  Theodorio, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He  then  crosa- 
ed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  462,  after  a 
siege  of  tkree  months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  He  recrossed 
the  Alps  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died 
in  453,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  In  person 
Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  of  stately  gait,  wiUi  a  large 
head,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard,  and 
bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs,  his 
eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness 

AxTiLius.     Vid,  Atiuus. 

Airiua.     Vid,  Aooius. 

AiTius  or  Attus  Navius.     Vid.  Naviis. 

Arrius  Tuuius.     Vid  Tuliius. 

[Arm  CLAUsca     Vid  Arf  lus  Claudiue  ) 

AtCkia  ('Arovptal     Vid  Asstbia. 

Art^aus  (now  Adour\  a  river  in  Aquitanii^ 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

Attmmius  ('Arv/ivtof  or  'krvfivog),  1.  Son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Cassiopda,  a  beautiful  boy, 
beloved  by  Sarpedoa  Others  call  him  son  of 
Phoenix. — [2.  Son  of  the  Lycian  king  Amisoda- 
rua,  came  as  an  ally  of  the  Trojans  to  the  war, 
was  slain  by  Nestor.] 

Atts,  Attys,  Attks,  Ams,  or  Attin  ('Arw 
'AT-rvf,  'Arn/f,  'Arrif,  or  'Arnv).  1.  Son  oi 
Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town  Celasoie.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown 
by  her  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  un« 
manned  bimseU.  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him 
into  a  fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred 
to  her,  and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her 
priests  should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  accouut 
m  Ovid  (Fa»t^  iv.,  221),  but  his  story  is  related 
differentiy  by  other  writers.  At^s  was  worship- 
ped in  the  temples  of  Cybele  m  common  with 
this  goddess.  His  worship  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  It  is  probable  that  the  my  thus  of  Atvs 
represents  the  twofold  character  of  nature,  the 
male  and  female  concentrated  in  one. — 2.  3od 
of  Manes,  king  of  the  Mieonians,  from  wl.oss 
son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  tbe  Msoni* 
ans  were  afterward  called  Lydians. — 8.  A  Ijatia 
chief^  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of  Capys,  from 
whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived  its  origin,  and  from 
whom  Augustus  was  believed  to  be  descended  om 
his  mother's  side. — 4.  Son  of  Crcesus,  slain  by 
AnaASTUS. 

[AucH^TiS  (Ai;^;ara<),  a  Scythian  j^ople  at 
the  sources  of  the  Hypauis  (vnm^Bog).\    | 
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AvtIlAsa  ^AaBdeoas,  -&tia:  now  Alfidma),  a 
town  io  Samoium,  oa  the  River  Sa^ruB. 

/LUFiDiDs.  1.  Ox.,  a  learned  historiaD,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  the  equaaimitj  with  which 
he  bore  bliodness,  was  quaestor  B.G.  119,  tribu- 
Qui  plebie  114,  and  fiDally  prastor  10&— 2  T^  a 
furiet,  qua?8tor  B.C.  86,  and  afterward  propraBtor 
ui  Alia. — 3.  Bassc&  Vid.  Bassus. — 4.  Luboo. 
Fia.  LuROo. — 6.  Orestes.     Vid.  Obesteb. 

AunDua  (now  0/afUo)f  the  pHucipal  river  of 
\pulia,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  temtory 
>f  the  Hirpint  in  Samnium,  flows  at  first  with 
i  rapid  current  (heoee  violent  and  octfr,  Hor., 
Carm^  iii.,  SO,  10 ;  Sat.,  U  l*  68)>  &Qd  then  more 
•lowly  {st€Ufna  Aufida,  Sil.  ItaL,  ^^  I'fl)  into  the 
Adriafti&  Venusia,  the  birth-place  ot  Horace, 
was  on  the  Aufidus. 

AuoXeus.     Vid,  AcBARUS. 

AuoE  or  Auq!a  {Kiyri  or  kiyeia),  daughter  of 
Aleus  and  Keaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  and  mother  by  Hercules  of  Telephus. 
She  afterward  married  Teuthras,  king  of  the 
Mysians. 

Aug4as  or  AugIas  {klr/ka^  or  k{rfeia^\  son 
of  Phorbas  or  Heh'os  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis.  He  had  a  herd  of  three  thou- 
sand oxen,  whose  stalls  bad  not  been  cleansed 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  im 
posed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystlieua  to  cleanse 
these  sUills  in  one  day.  As  a  reward  the  hero 
was  to  receive  the  tenth  pai-t  of  the  oxen ;  but 
when  he  hud  accomplished  his  task  by  leading 
the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  sta- 
bles, Augeas  refused  to  keep  his  promise.  Her- 
cules thereupon  killed  him  and  his  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  his  father.  Another  traaition  rep- 
resents Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  death  at  an 
advanced  oge,  and  as  receiving  hei*oic  honors 
from  Oxylua 

[AuoEas  (A^fof),  a  Grecian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy  at  Athens:  of  his  plays 
only  a  few  titles  remain.  For  the  Cyclic  poet 
whose  name  is  sometimes  thus  given,  vid  Aoi- 

A8.1 

[AuGiA  ikiyeiat)^  name  of  two  cities  men- 
tioned in  tlie  Biad ;  one  was  in  Laconia,  the 
other  in  Locria] 

AuqIla  (rd  kfryika :  now  Aujilah),  an  oasis 
in  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  three  and 
«  half  degrees  south  of  Cyreue,  and  ten  days' 
journey  west  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  abound- 
ing in  date  palms,  to  gather  tlie  fruit  of  which 
a  tribe  of  the  Nasaraones,  called  Augilsp  (A^- 
yVML\  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

AuGVBiNUs,  GENudfus.  1.  T.,  consul  RC.  451, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  the 
same  year^ — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  con- 
sul 445. 

AcgurIntts,  MiNVcfuB.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanu9,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
in  491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal 
~2.  L.,  consul  468,  carried  on  war  against  the 
^uians,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on 
Mount  Algidu'',  but  was  delivered  by  the  dicta- 
kir  CincinnatQS. — 8.  L,  was  appointed  prefect 
)f  the  corn-market  (jprcp/eetu*  annona)  489,  as 
she  people  were  suffering  lh>m  grievous  famine. 
rho  ferment  occasioned  by  the  as.«*««sination  I 
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>  0.  S\\  Mashus  in  this  year  was  appeased  {ty  An 
I  gurinns,  who  is  said  to  have  gor«e  over  to  the 
,  plebs  from  the  patricians,  arid  to  have  beeo 
chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of  their  body.    Ai> 
gurinus  lowered  the  price  of  com  in  three  mark 
et  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  a<  for  a  mo 
dius.    The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  presented 
I  him  with  an  ox  naving  its  horns  gilt^  and  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  his  honor  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
'  geniina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce 
of  brasSb 

Augusta,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded 
or  colonized  by  Augustus.  1.  A.  Asruaioi. 
Vid,  AsTUBES — 2.  A.  Emebita  (now  Merida\  Io 
I  Lusitania,  on  the  Anas  (now  Ouadiana)^  colo- 
nized by  Augustus  with  the  veterans  (emeriti 
of  the  fifth  and  tenth  legions,  was  a  place  or 
considerable  importance. — 3.  A.  Fjrxa.  Vid. 
AsnQV—A.  A.  raJETOBiA  (now  Aoita  [contract- 
ed from  Augu9ta\  a  town  of  the  Salassi  in  Up- 
per Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
Alps,  colonized  by  Augustus  with  soldiers  of 
the  prastorian  cohorts.  The  modem  town  still 
contains  man^  Roman  remains,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  town  gates  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch. — 5.  A.  Raubaoobum  (now  Augst)^ 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  colonized  by  Munatius 
Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of  the 
Rhine  near  the  m<xiem  BasU:  the  ruins  of  a  Ro* 
man  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen. — 6.  A.  Sv- 
E8S0NUM  (now  /SotMOfu),  the  capital  of  the  Sues* 
soues  in  Gallia  Beigica,  probably  the  NoviodQ- 
num  of  Cassar. — 7.  A.  TAURmoauM  (now  Turin\ 
more  anciently  called  ToMratia^  the  capital  'of 
the  Taurini  on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus. — 8.  A.  Tbevibobuv.  Vid,  TbevibI 
— 9.  Tbicastinobum  (now  Aouste),  the  capital 
of  the  Tricastini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. — 10.  A 
yufDiiiooBUic  (now  Aug8burg\  capital  of  Vin- 
delicia  or  Raetia  Secunda  on  the  Licus  (now 
Leeh)y  colonized  by  Drusus  under  Augustus,  after 
the  conquest  of  VLbuXavl,  about  B.C.  14. 

AuousTiNus,  AuBEiius,  usually  called  St 
AuouBTiNB,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  was  bom  A.D.  854,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  training 
up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  effect  He  studied  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  where  he  embraced  the  Mauichaaar 
heresy,  to  which  he  adhered  for  nine  years 
He  afterward  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  but  in  888  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in 
Milan  was  led  by  the  preaching  and  conversa- 
tion of  Ambrose  to  abandon  his  Mauichaean  e^ 
rors  and  embrace  Christianity.  He  was  bap- 
tised by  Ambrose  in  887,  and  then  returned  to 
Africa,  where  he  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  ex- 
ercises. In  891  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  m  895  lie 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hip- 
po,  is  so  closely  implicated  with  the  Docatistio 
s  od  Pelagian  controversy,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  pursue  its  details  witldn  our  lim- 
its. He  died  at  Hippo  in  480,  when  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  VaudalSb  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  two  meet  interesting  are,  1.  His  Con- 
fetfiont,  in  thirteen  books,  written  in  891,  coo- 
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;  on  account  of  bis  early  life-  2.  De  Civi- 
taU  Jki,  io  twenty-two  books,  cotmneoced  about 
413,  ODcl  not  finished  before  426.  The  firat  ten 
books  oootain  a  refutatioD  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  false  religioD,  the  last  twelve  present  a 
systematic  view  of  the  true  reUgioD.  The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  works  ^f  Augustine  is 
the  BeDedictine,  11  vols,  fo^  I  wis,  1679-1700: 
[tills  valuable  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in 
II  vols,  imperial  8  vo.,  1836-39. 

Ao«i»roBdKA  (now  2h>yes\  afteriiard  called 
^Heasam,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasii  or  Tricasses, 
in  Gallia  Lofdunensis. 

AUOUSTOD^UJC.       Vtd.  BlBBACTK. 
AUGVBTONSICETUM.       Vtd.  AbVERNL 
AUGCSTOEITUJC.       Vtd.  LSMOVICXS. 

AcGU8Tt^i.U8,Rox6LC8,  lost  Romau  emperor  of 
the  Westt  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his  fa- 
ther Orestes  (AJ>.  475),  after  the  latter  had  de- 
posed the  Enrperor  Jnlius  Nepos.  In  476  Ores- 
tes was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death : 
Bomulus  Augustulus  was  allowea  to  live,  but 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty. 

Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  bom 
dO  the  23d  of  September,  RC.  63,  and  was  the 
son  of  C.  Octav  us  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Ju- 
lia, the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  original 
uame  was  O.  Odamtigf  and,  after  his  adoption 
by  his  great-uncle,  G.  JuLiua  Cauar  OctavianuSf 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  caU  him 
Ai^gustus,  though  this  was  only  a  title  given 
aim  by  the  senate  and  the  people  in  B.C.  27,  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him.  Augustus 
lost  his  lather  at  four  years  of  age,  but  his  edu- 
eaticm  was  conducted  with  great  care  by  his 
grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother  aud  step- 
uther,  L.  Harcius  PhiUppus,  whom  his  mother 
married  soon  after  his  father's  death.  C.  Julius 
Gesar,^  who  had  no  male  issue,  also  watched 
over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He  joined 
his  ojide  in  Spain  in  45.  in  the  campaign  against 
tiie  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  was  sent  by  Garaar  to  Apollonia  in 
niyricum,  where  some  l^oi»  were  stationed, 
thai  he  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  practical 
b«ining  in  militaiy  affiurs,  and.  at  tLe  jame  time, 
prosecute  his  studies.  He  was  at  Axiilionia 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  his  uncles  incur- 
der  at  Rome  m  March,  44,  and  he  forthwith  set 
oat  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a  few 
other  friendSb  On  landing  near  firddisium  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  he  neard  that  Oesar  had 
adopted  him  in  hib  testament  and  made  him  his 
heir.  He  now  assumed  the  name  of  C«Bsar, 
and  was  so  saluted  by  the  troops.  On  reachinff 
Borne  about  the  b^^innii^  of  Hay,  he  demanded 
nothing  but  the  pnvate  property  which  Oesar 
had  left  him,  but  dedarea  that  he  was  resolved 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  The 
state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  can  not  bat  admire  the  extraordinary 
iacL  and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayeo, 
ana  t^  skill  with  which  a  youth  of  scarcely 
Mrfinty  contrived  to  blind  the  most  experienced 
^ryumea  in  Rome,  and  eventoally  to  carry  all 
Im  designs  iLto  effect  Angostus  had  to  con- 
tend .against  the  republican  party  ^as  well  as 
against  Antony ;  for  the  hitter  foresaw  that  Au- 
ffostoB  would  stand  in  the  way  of  hb  views,  and 
had  therefore  atremptcd,  though  without  suc- 
t«w,  to  prevent  ^up^ustj^q  from  accoptkig  the 
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iuheritance  which  his  uncle  had  left  hun.  An 
gustus,  therefore,  resolved  to  crush  Antony  first 
as  the  more  dangerous  of  his  two  ensmies,  anc 
accoixlingly  made  overtures  to  the  rcpublieaL 
party.  These  were  so  well  received,  cspeciallj 
when  two  legions  went  over  to  him,  that  the 
senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  prator. 
and  sent  him,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the  year, 
0.  Yibius  Ponsa  and  A  Hirtius,  to  attack  An 
tony,  who  was  besieging  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina 
Antony  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  acroa 
the  Alps;  and  the  death  of  the  two  consuh 
gave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their  troops 
The  Senate  now  became  alarmed,  and  determ- 
ined to  prevent  Augustus  from  acquiring  fur 
ther  power.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  become  the  senate's  servant    Sup 

Sorted  by  his  troops,  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
emonded  the  consul^p,  which  the  terrifieo 
senate  was  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elect 
ed  to  the  office  along  with  Q.  Pedius,  and  tht 
murderers  of  the  dictator  were  outlawed.  Hi 
now  marched  into  the  north  of  Italy,  profess 
edly  against  Antony,  who  had  been  jomed  by 
Lepidus,  and  who  was  descending  from  the  Alps 
along  with  the  latter  at  the  h^  of  seventeen 
legions.  Augustus  and  Antony  now  became 
reconciled ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  empire 
should  be  divided  between  Augustus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  triwnviri  rei 
publiccB  canaiitiiigTida,  and  that  this  arraogement 
should  lost  for  the  next  Ave  years.  They  pub- 
lished a  jprotcriptiOf  or  list  of'^  all  their  enemies, 
whose  hves  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their 
property  confiscated :  upward  of  two  thousand 
equities  and  three  hundred  senators  were  put  to 
death.  Among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  oftei^ 
ward  Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  ths 
dicisive  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the 
hopes  of  the  republican  party  were  ruined.  The 
triumvirs  thereupon  made  a  new  division  of  the 
provinces.  Lepidus  obtained  Afiica,  and  Au- 
gustus returned  to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans 
with  the  lands  he  had  promised  them.  Here  a 
new  war  awaited  him  (41),  excited  by  Fulvia. 
the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was  supported  b^  L 
Antonius,  the  consul  and  brother  of  the  trium- 
vir, who  threw  himself  into  the  fortified  town  of 
Pcrjsia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in  taking 
in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for  war. 
but  the  opportune  death  o/  Fulvia  led  to  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  triumvirs^  who  con- 
cluded a  peace  at  Brundisium.  A  new  division 
of  the  provinces  was  again  made:  Augustus 
obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west  of  the 
town  of  Scodra  m  Dlvricum,  and  Antony  the 
eastern  provinces^  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  oommoa  Antony  married  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  in  oraer  to  cement  their  al 
lianoe.  In  89  Augustus  concluded  a  peece  with 
Sextus  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him  the  com 
mand  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  prevent 
com  from  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace  wai 
only  transitory.  As  long  as  Pompey  was  inde 
pendent^  Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  thf 
dominion  of  the  West^  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  at 
lowed  piracy  to  go  on  m  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  puipgse  of  declaring  war  against  him.  Li 
36  tne  contest  came  to  a  final  usae.  The  fU«4 
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•f  AugustiWi  under  the  command  of  Marcus 
Agrippa,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  that  of 
Pompey,  who  abandoned  Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia. 
LepiduB,  who  had  landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Au- 
i^tus,  was  im{>atient  of  the  subordinate  port 
which  he  had  hitherto  played,  and  claimed  the 
island  for  himself;  but  he  was  easily  subdued 
by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his  power,  and  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  bein^  allowed  to  retain  the  dignity  of 
pontifez  maximus.  In  85  and  84  Augustus  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Blyrians  and  Dalma- 
tians. Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated  Oo- 
tavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
man people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  pro- 
ceedings m  the  East  Augustus  found  that  the 
Romans  were  quite  prepnr^  to  desert  his  rival, 
and  accordingly,  in  82,  iht»  senate  declared  war 
against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon 
only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  was  occupied  by  preparations  for 
war  on  both  sides,  in  the  sprins  of  81,  Au- 
gustus passed  over  to  Epirus,  and  in  Sepl^em- 
ber  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained  a  bril- 
liant victorjr  over  Antony's  near  tlie  promontory 
of  Actium  in  Acamania.  In  the  folfowing  year 
(80)  Augustus  sailed  to  Ejgypt  Antony  and 
Oleopatra,  who  had  escaped  m  safety  from  Ac- 
tium, put  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Augustus  I 
nov;  became  the  imdisputed  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  20,  and 
after  restoring  order  in  all  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down  his 
powers^  but  pretended  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
cmain  at  the  head  of  aSairs  tor  ten  years  long- 
er. This  plan  was  afterward  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  alloweci  himself  to  be 
always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for 
ten  or  five  years  more.  He  declined  all  honors 
and  dietmctions  which  were  calculated  to  re- 
mind the  Romans  of  kingly  power ;  but  he  ac- 
3epted  in  38  the  imperium  nrocoruulare  and  the 
tnbunitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviola- 
bility was  legally  established,  while  by  the  impe- 
rium proconsulare  he  became  tlie  nighcst  au- 
thority in  all  the  Roman  provinces.  On  the 
death  of  Lepidus  in  12  he  became  pontifez  max- 
imus ;  but,  though  he  had  thus  united  in  his  own 
person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  vet  he  was 
too  prudent  to  show  to  the  Romans  oy  any  dis- 
play of  authority  that  he  was  the  soie  master. 
He  had  no  ministers,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  on  state  matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  discussed  in  public,  he  consulted  his  per^ 
Bonal  friends^  0.  Cilnius  Mtecenas,  M.  Yipsanius 
AgTippa,  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus,  and 
A^nius  Pollio.    The  people  retained  their  re- 

imblican  privileges,  tnough  they  were  more 
brms :  they  still  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
elected  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  but  only 
•uch  persons  were  elected  as  had  been  propos- 
ed or  recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  al- 
most uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  distribn- 
tioM  of  com,  and  the  like,  made'  the  people  for- 
get tlie  substance  of  their  republican  freedom, 
and  obey  contentedly  their  new  ruler.  The 
wars  of  Augustus  were  not  aggressive,  but  were 
ehiefly  undertaken  to  protect  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  Most  of  them*were  car- 
rie<]  OD  by  his  relations  and  friends,  but  he  con- 
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ducted  some  of  them  in  Dersoa  Thus,  in  ST. 
he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturet 
in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was  not 
completed  till  19,  by  .^^ppa.  In  21  Augustus  • 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece^,  and  spent 
the  winter  folbwing  at  Samos.  Next  yeur 
(20)  he  went  to  Svria,  where  he  received  frmc 
Phraates,  the  Paraian  monarch,  tue  standards 
and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  from  Oraa- 
sua  and  Antony.  In  16  the  Romans  sulfered  u 
defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by  some  German 
tribes;  whereupon  Augustus  went  himself  to 
Gaul,  and  spent  four  years  there,  to  regulate 
the  government  of  that  province,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9  he  again  went  to 
Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassadors, 
who  sued  for  peace;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward, he  does  not  appear  to  have  again  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were  carried 
on.  Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  formid- 
able, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. He  died  at  Nola,  on  the  29th  of  August 
AJ).  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Augustus 
was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a  daughter  of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His 
second  wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Julia.  His  third  wife  was  Livia  BnisiUa, 
the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero.  Augustus  had  at 
first  fixed  on  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to 
his  daughter  Julia.  After  his  death  Julia  was 
married  to  Agrippa,  and  her  two  sons,  Caiuf 
and  Lucius  CiBSor,  were  now  destined  by  Avt 
gustus  as  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  thes^ 
two  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him  tah 
colleague  and  successor.     Vtd.  Tibebiub. 

AuLERCX,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling 
between  the  Sequana  f  now  Seine)  and  the  Liger 
(now  Loire),  were  diviaed  into  three  great  tribes. 
1.  A.  Ebdeovices,  near  the  coast,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  modem  Normandy : 
their  capital  was  Mediolanum,  afterward  called 
Eburovices  (now  Evreux). — 2.  A.  Cknomant, 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  Liger; 
their  capital  was  Subdinnum  (now  le  Mans).  At 
an  early  period  some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy.^3.  A.  Baxif- 
NovicES,  east  of  the  Cenomani,  near  the  iEdui, 
whose  clielts  they  were.  The  JHablintea  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Aulerci. 

[AvLESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian,  an  ally  of  iEneaSi 
slam  by  Messapus.] 

AuLis  (A^>ic)i  &  harbor  in  Boeotia,  on  tlie  Eu- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before 
BoiUng  against  Troy :  it  had  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana). 

AuLON  (ki%6vi  KijT^JviTrii),  1.  A  district 
and  town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenia, 
with  a  temple  of  iEsculapius,  who  hence  had 
the  surname  Aulonitu. — 2.  A  town  in  Oioicid- 
ice  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic  Gun.-«3- 
(Now  JI£elone\  a  fertile  valley  near  Tart^nr;  rai, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  {amieus  AulotifffiiU 
Baeeho;  Hor^  CarvLf  il,  6,  18.)— [4.  llKuai 
(A^Ac^v  6  paaLhx6i\  a  valley  of  Syria,  not  far 
from  Damascus. — 6.  The  vaUey  of  the  Jordan, 
extending  from  the  Sea  of  Gkuilee,  and  indud 
ing  the  De«d  S«&     thp  southern  pnTk  of  il 
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IB  the  fertile  plain  of  Jericho^ — 6.  Ciliciuf,  the 
ttrait  between  Cyprus  and  the  ooast  of  Cilieia.] 

[AuLus  Geluus.     Vid.  OxLura.] 

AuKANins  (AirpavlTtc:  now  Bauran),  a  dis- 
trict Booth  of  Damascus  and  east  of  Iturea  and 
Batanca,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  be* 
longing  either  to  Palestine  or  to  Arabia. 

AjoAjl  OHXBSONtsus  {ff  Xovo^  Xepo6vfj<Toc)y 
Uie  name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the 
Mclay  P«ntiUM/a,  [or,  as  others  maintain,  to  the 
<outhem  part  of  feou^  They  also  mention  an 
Aurea  Regio  beyooa  tlie  Qanges,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  country  round  Awi. 

AoaiiiA,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Ciesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  G.  Julius  Ciesar,  the 
^etator,  and  of  two  daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a  liyely  interest  in  the  sueoess  of 
her  son.  She  died  in  B.C.  54,  while  CoBsar  was 
io  Ganl. 

AuaftLiA  Ojens,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most 
important  members  are  given  under  theur  family 
names,  Cotta,  Okbtis,  and  Soaueub. 

AuaftLiA  Oekstilla,  a  beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  refused  to  marry  him  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  BOQ  bv  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  have  kiiled  his  own  ofispriug  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

AuafiiiA  Via,  the  great  coast  road  firom  Rome 
to  Transalpine  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further 
than  Pita,  but  was  afterward  continued  along 
ihe  coast  to  Genua  and  Forum  Jtdii  in  GauL 

AmsLiANi.     Vid.  Genabuk. 

AuaftiilNUS,  Roman  emperor,  A.D.  270-276, 
^JTBH  bom  about  A.D.  212,  at  Sirmium,  in  Pan- 
oomik  He  entered  the  army  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  by  bis  extraordinary  bravery  was  rais- 
ed to  offices  of  trust  and  honor  by  Valerian  and 
Clandios  II.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His 
rei^n  presents  a  succession  of  brilliant  exploits, 
which  restored  for  a  while  their  ancient  lustre 
to  the  arms  of  Rome.  He  first  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  were  ravaging  Pannonia.  He  next 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alemanui  and 
other  German  tribes:  but  they  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding, in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near  Pla- 
eentia  they  defeated  Sie  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  two  deci- 
sive engagements  in  Umbria.  After  crushing 
a  fonniaable  oonspiraoy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next 
turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
my^^  whom  he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and 
carried  with  him  to  Rome.  Vid.  Zekobia.  On 
his  return  he  marched  toAlexandrea  and  put 
Firmus  to  death,  who  bad  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  He  then  proceeded  to  tlie  West, 
where  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  Tetricus,  who  had  been  declared  em- 
peror a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Gallienus. 
Tetricus  surrendered  to  Aurelian  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Chalona  Vid  Tctriccs.  The  em- 
peror now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic  im- 
provements and  reforms.  Many  works  of  public 
ntilitv  were  commenced:  the  most  important 
of  all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly 
fortified  walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample 
sircuit  than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  sbce 
WsB  irio  ruin;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not 


completed  until  the  rei|^  of  Probus.  Aftci  t 
short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  visited  tht 
provinces  on  the  Danube.  He  now  entirely 
abandoned  Dacia,  which  had  been  firat  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  and  made  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
boundary  of  the  empire.  A  large  force  was  now 
collected  in  Thraee  in  preparation  for  an  expA 
dition  against  the  Persians ;  but  while  the  em 
peror  was  on  the  march  between  Heraclea  and 
Bvzantium,  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  ofiicera 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him 
by  a  certain  Mneetheus,  the  freedman  of  the  em 
peror  and  his  private  secretary,  who  had  betray 
ed  his  trust,  and,  fearful  of  punishment  had,  by 
means  of  forged  documents,  organized  the  con- 
spiracy. 

AuatiilNUS)  C^iius  or  CoelIub,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated Latin  physician,  was  a  native  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  Of  his  writings  we  possess  three 
books  On  AcuU  JHseaaes,  **  Oelerum  Passionum" 
(or  "De  Morbis  Acntis"!  and  five  books  On 
Chronic  Diaeaaesj  "Taraarum  Pasaionum"  (or 
**De  Morbis  Chronieie")L  Edited  by  Amman, 
Amstel,  1709. 

Auaftiius  AirrdNiiira,  M.,  Roman  empercr, 
A.D.  161-180,  commouly  called  "the  philoso- 
pher," was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  Apnl, 
A.D.  121.  He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Piue 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  received  the  title  of  Cxmat, 
and  marned  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius 
(188).  On  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  161,  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  he  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  sovereign  power  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Pius  at 
the  same  time  as  Marcus  himselC  The  two 
emperors  henceforward  bore  respectively  the 
names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Aure- 
lius  Verus.  Soon  after  their  accession  Verus 
was  dispatched  tc»  the  East,  and  for  four  years 
(AD.  162-166)  earned  on  war  with  great  suc- 
cess against  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Partbia, 
over  whom  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius 
Caasius,  gained  many  victories.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  both  emperors  triumphed, 
and  assumed  the  titles  of  Armeniaeua,  Fartnieui 
Maximtu^  and  Medieui.  Meantime  Italy  was 
threatened  by  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  northern  limits  of  the  empire,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Ulynan  border. 
Both  emperors  set  out  to  encounter  the  foe; 
and  the  contest  with  the  northern  nations  was 
continued  with  varying  success  during  the 
whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  head -quarters 
were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia.  After  the 
death  of  Verus  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the 
war  against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  sue 
cess,  and  in  consequence  of  his  victories  over 
them,  he  assumed  in  172  the  title  of  Germani 
cus,  which  he  also  conferred  upon  his  son  Com- 
modus. In  174  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through  a  violent  storm, 
which  threw  the  barbarians  into  confusioa 
This  storm  is  said  to  ha^e  been  owing  to  tlit 
prayers  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chris 
tians.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  contro- 
versy among  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon 
what  is  eommonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the 
ThiT  Y  L«^n.  The  Marcomanu?  and  th« 
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i^^r  northern  barbarians  concluded  a  peace 
with  Aurelius  in  176,  who  forthwith  set  out  for 
the  £aBt,  where  Avidius  CasaiuB,  ut;ged  on  bj 
Faustina,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurelius,  haH 
risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. But  before  Aurelius  reached  the  East^ 
uassius  had  been  slain  by  his  own  officers.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  £aat»  Aurelius  acted  with  the 
BTeatest  clemency;  none  of  the  accomplices  of 
Uassius  were  put  to  death;  and  to  establish 
perfect  confidence  in  all,  he  ordered  the  papers 
of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faus- 
tina, who  had  acoompaiued  her  husband,  died, 
according  to  some,  by  her  own  hands.  Aure- 
lius returned  to  Rome  toward  the  end  of  176 ; 
but  in  178  he  set  out  again  for  Germany,  where 
the  Marcomanni  and  their  confederates  had 
af;ain  renewed  the  war.  He  gained  seyeral 
victories  over  them,  but  died,  in  the  middle  of 
the  war,  on  March  17th,  180,  in  Pannonia,  either 
at  Yindobona  (now  Vienna)  or  at  Sirmium,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  twentieth  of 
his  reign.  The  leading  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Sl  Aurelius  was  his  deyotion  to  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  When  only  twelve  years 
oldC  he  adopted  the  dress  and  practiced  the  aus- 
terities of  the  Stoics,  end  he  continued  through- 
out his  life  a  warm  adherent  and  a  bright  orna- 
ment of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  We  still  possess 
a  work  by  M.  Aurelius,  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  entitled  Tc^  elc  iavrov,  or  MedHa- 
ti<m$,  in  twelve  books.  It  is  a  sort  of  common- 
place book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time 
to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author 
npon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  order  or  arrangement  No  remains  of 
antiquity  present  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.  The  best  edition  of  tiie  Meditations 
is  by  Gataker,  Cantab,  1652,  and  Lond,  1697. 
The  chief;  and  perhajw  the  only  stain  U|)on  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  two  persecutions  of 
the  Christians;  in  the  former  of  which,  166,  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, 177,  that  of  Irensus.  Aurelius  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Commodus. 

AuBSiiuB  Victor     Vid  Victor. 

AuBidLUB,  one  of  the  Thirty  7\/rants  (A.D. 
260-267),  who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  Augustus  du- 
ring the  feeble  rule  of  Gallienus.  Aureolus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  lUyria  in 
267,  and  made  himself  master  of  Northern  Italy, 
bat  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  268, 
by  Claudius  II.,  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 

[Au&nriA,  a  prophetess,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion bv  the  Germans,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Veleda  by  Tacitus.  J 

Aurora.  Fid  Eos. 

AuRHKOL     Vid  Italia. 

AcaXTNXJISIUB  COTTA.       Vid  COTTA. 
AUBA.       Vid  AUBETANI. 

[  AusAR  {kiaapt  now  Serchio),  a  river  of  Etru- 
ria,  which  anciently  joined  the  Amus;  but  at 
present  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by  different 
ehannels.] 

Ausui  or  AvBon,  a  powerful  people  in  Aquita- 
nia  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise ;  their  cap- 
ital was  called  Climberrum  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausci  (now  Auch). 

AusBTijn,  a  Spanish  people  iu  thtf  modem 
Catalonia :  their  capital  was  Ansa  (now  Vique\ 
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AusoN  (kiauv),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypto  u 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  AuruDoam 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Auaonta. 

Ai»5ifX8,  AuadNlA.     Vid  Itaua. 

AmdMius,  DiciMua  Macwus,  a  Roman  poet 
bom  at  Burdigftla  (now  jBowrdeaux),  about  AJD 
810,  taught  grammar  and  rhetonc  with  suck 
re^tation  at  his  native  town  that  he  was  ep- 
pomted  tutor  of  Gratian,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  and  was  afterward  raised  to  th« 
highest  honors  of  the  state.  He  waa  appomted 
by  Gratian  Drsafectus  of  Latium,  of  Lioyat  and 
of  Gaul,  ana  in  879  was  eleyated  to  the  consul- 
ship After  the  death  of  Gratian  in  888,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
country  retreat  near  Bourdeaux,  perhaps  aboul 
890.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a  Chria- 
tian  and  not  a  heothea  His  extant  works  are, 
1.  J^pigrwnmatwn  ZAher^  a  oolleetion  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  epigrams.— 2.  EphemerU^  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  busmess  and  proceed- 
ings of  a  day. — 8  Parentalia,  a  series  of  short 
poems,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
friends  and  relations,  and  commemorating  their 
virtues.— 4.  Profeuoret^  notices  of  the  Profes* 
sors  of  Bordeaux. — 6.  Efitaxkia  Hen/wm^  epi- 
taphs on  the  heroes  who  feu  in  the  Trojan  war 
and  a  few  others. — 6.  A  metrical  catalogue  of 
the  first  twelve  Ciesars. — ^7.  Tetnulicka^  on  the 
CsBsars  from  Julius  to  Eaagabalus. — 8.  Clara 
UrheB,  the  praises  of  fourteen  illustrious  cities. 
— 9.  LuduM  SepUm,  Sapientwnf  the  doctrines  of 
the  seyen  sages  expounded  by  each  in  his  own 
person. — 10.  IdylUOt  a  collection  of  twenty 
poems. — 11.  jS^MMrartum,  short  poems  conneeted 
with  the  Calendar,  (&ar~12.  EpiHoUe^  twenty- 
five  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  proser— 
18.  Qratiarym  Actio  pro  Contulahtf  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Gratian. — 14.  Feriocha,  short  argn- 
ments  to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odynsey. — 
15.  TVet  PrcBfatiuneukB.  Of  these  works  the 
Idyls  have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the 
most  pleasing  is  the  Motella^  or  a  description  of 
the  Kiyer  Moselle.  Ausonius  possesses  skill  in 
versification,  but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  a  poet  The  best  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  is  by  Tollius,  Amstel,  1671. 

AusTKR,  called  Nbtua  (Nor^r)  by  the  Greeks 
the  south  wind,  or  strictly  the  southwest  wind,  is 
personified  aa  the  god  of  the  south  wind,  son  of 
AstriBUS  and  Eos  (Aurora).  It  frequently  brought 
with  it  fojp  and  rain  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  waa  a  dry,  sultry  wind  (hence  called 
piumbmt  Auttert  Hor^  8ai^  iL,  6, 18),  injurious 
both  to  man  and  to  vegetation,  the  Sirocco  of  the 
modem  Italians. 

AotariItje  {AifToptdTot),  an  Illyrian  people 
in  the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Strabc's 
time. 

AotesiodOruk,  -urum  (now  Atuerre),  a  towa 
of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugduneosis. 

AuriEaloir  {AiTeaiov\  son  of  Tisamenus,  Cither 
of  Theras  and  Argia,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  PelopoR* 
nesus. 

AcTOCHTH52fX8  (oifToxBoves).     V.d   Abortqi- 

IfSS. 

AuT^LdLxa,  or  -je  (AiroXoXai)  a  Gffit  ilian  tribs 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Atlac 
Mountains. 

ActSl^ cus  {AiroAVKo^y 

igitized  by  ^ 
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(Bermee)  and  Chione,  father  of  Auticlea,  and 
Jhos  maternal  grandfather  of  niyases.  He  lived 
OQ  Mount  Paraaasus,  and  was  renowned  for  his 
eunnin^  and  robberies.  Ulysses,  when  stayixig 
with  bun  on  one  occasion,  was  wounded  vj  a 
boar  on  Parnassus,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of 
this  W3und  that  he  was  recoCTiz^d  by  his  aged 
anrsc  when  he  returned  from  Troy. — 2.  A  Thes- 
saliar^  son  of  Deimachus,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  founder  of  Sinope. — 8.  A  mathematician 
of  Pitane  in  iEolis,  lived  about  B.O.  840,  and 
wroto  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are  the 
most  ancient  existing  upecimens  of  the  Oreek 
mathematics. — 1.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Sphere 
(nepH  Kivovftivijg  o^aipoi), — 2.  On  the  ritingB  and 
aettings  of  the  fixed  stars  (irepl  hriro}^  koX 
6voeuv).  Editea  by  Dasypodius  in  his  Sphceri- 
ea  Doetrina  FropogiiUmes,  Aigent,  1572. 

Aut6xIla  (ri  A^rofxa7,a),  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Great  Syrtis  in  Northern  Africa. 

AcrdMSDoN  {Kirrofteduv),  1.  Son  of  Diores, 
th«  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of 
his  son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the 
name  of  any  skillful  cliarioteer.  (Cio,  pro  Rose, 
Am^  86 ;  Juv,  L,  61.) — 2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  Greek 
poet^  twelve  of  whose  epigrams  arc  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  A.D. 
96-98. 

ActSmSu  {kvr6fio7Mi\  as  a  proper  name,  was 
applied  to  tiie  IWptian  soldiers,  who  were  said 
to  have  deserted  from  Psammetichus  ioto  JSthi- 
opia,  where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  MxaoE. 

AuT$K$i  (A^rovo)?}.  1.  Daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  wife  of  Anstieus,  and  mother 
of  Actieon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore 
Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fury:  her 
Comb  was  8lk>wn  in  the  territory  of  Megara. — 
[2.  A  handmaid  of  Penelope,  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey.] 

Autkio5nes,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
Densis,  between  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Iberus :  their  chief  town 
was  FukvioBaiOA. 

AUTBOKIDB  PjETUS.       Vtd.  PiBTUS. 

AuxfisU  {ki^day  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  honored  at 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  for 
Proserpina  (Persephone).  Damia,  who  was 
honored  along  with  Auzesia  at  Epidaurus  and 
Troezen,  was  only  another  name  for  Ceres  (De- 
meter.) 

AxTziinnc  (Auzimas,  -Atis:  now  Odmo\  an 
important  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

AuzCmb  or  AjL'ijLHovfjoi  or  'A^uftjf,  and  other 
forms :  Kd^widrai  or  'A^ufdrai,  (fee. :  now  Ass- 
inn,  ruins  southwest  of  Adowa),  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  kingdom  in^thiopa,  to  the  southwest 
of  Meroe,  in  Habesk  or  AhussinitLt  which  either 
fii'ftt  arose  or  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  It  grew  upon  the  decline  of 
the  kingdon  of  Meroe,  and  extended  beyond  the 
StrmU  of  BojM'Mamdeb  into  Arabia.  Being  a 
noountajoous  region,  watered  by  the  numerous 
cpper  streams  of  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus, 
and  intersected  by  the  caravan  routes  from  the 
Bterior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bab-el'Mandeb,  tiie  country  possessed  great 
iotftrnal  resources  and  a  flourishing  commerce. 


AuzAa,  or  -lA,  or  Ait^ia  (now  ^8^  (JtLztan  oi 
Hamza,  ruins),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Maure 
tania  CsBsariensis ;  a  Roman  colony  under  Mar* 
cus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

AviLiTEs  (Aio^T^f :  now  Zeilah),  an  cmp») 
rium  in  Southern  JSthiopia,  on  a  bay  of  ths 
Erythraean  Sea,  called  Av^Ites  Sinus  ('A.  koX- 
ffOf),  probably  the  €hUf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  or  its 
innermost  part,  south  of  the  Straits.  A  p€oi]JeL 
AvalStffi,  are  also  mentioned  in  these  parts. 

Avar!cuic.     Vid  Bnuaioss. 

AvELLA.     Vid  Abella. 

AvSNio  (now  Avignon)^  a  town  of  tiie  Cavares, 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  thi> 
Rhone. 

AvsMTTCDx  (now  Avenehes\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony 
witii  the  name  Pia  JFUma  Oonstans  J^tnerita,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  mod^D 
towa 

AvxMmnsNsis,  GenucIdb.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C 
865,  and  again  862,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  these  ye^rs,  and 
his  army  routed. — 2.  Cn.,  consul  868. 

AventInus,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  iiriestese 
Rhea. 

AvEiniNVS  MoNS.     Vid.  Roio. 

AvERNUB  Lacus  (j>  'Ao/wof  Kiavtf:  now  Lagv 
Avemo\  a  lake  close  to  the  promontory  which 
runs  out  into  the  sea  between  Oumss  and  Pu 
teoll  This  lake  fills  tiie  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano:  it  is  circular,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  circumference,  is  veir  deep,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  banks,  which  in  antiqui^  were 
covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to  Hecate. 
From  its  waters  mepbitic  vapors  arose,  which 
are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  attempted 
to  fly  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  (from 
a,  priv.,  and  hfivi^).  The  lake  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  lower  world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cim* 
merians  in  constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was 
the  cave  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  through  which 
iEneas  descended  to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa, 
in  tiie  time  of  Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest 
which  surrounded  &  lake,  and  connected  tho 
latter  with  the.  Lucrine  Lake  *,  he  also  caused 
a  tunnel  to  be  made  from  the  lake  to  OumsB,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  remains,  and  ie  known 
under  the  title  of  Orotta  di  SibyUa,  The  Lu 
orine  Lake  was  filled  up  by  an  eruption  in  1580 
so  that  Avemus  is  again  a  separate  lake. 

AviljruB,  FlavIob,  the  author  of  foHy-two 
JEsopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac  vei'se,  which  are 
of  very  littie  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter 
and  the  style.  The  date  of  Avianus  is  uncer- 
tain; he  probably  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. —  Editions:  By 
Cannegieter,  AmsteL,  1731 ;  by  Nodell,  Amstel, 
1787  ;  and  by  Laohmann,  Berol.,  1845. 

[AvmiuB  Oasbius.     Vid  Cabbivs.] 

AvifiNUB,  RuFUB  Festub,  a  Latin  poet  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are 
some  of  tne  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of 
that  age.  His  works  are,  1.  DeacripHo  OrUs 
TerrOf  also  called  Metaphrasis  Feriegeseos  JHo' 
nysiiy  in  1894  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly 
from  the  rcepi'^ffaic  of  Dionysius,  and  containing 
a  succinct  account  of  the  most  remarkable  ob 
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^8  ID  the  phvaicol  and  political  geography  of 
the  known  world. — 2.  Ora  Maritima,  a  fragment 
in  708  iambic  trimeters,  describing  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  MarseiUes  to  Cadiz. 
— 8.  Aratea  Fhanamma  and  Aratea  PrognotticOy 
both  in  hexameter  verse,  the  first  oontaimng 
1825>  the  second  552  lines,  being  a  paraphrase 
of  the  two  works  of  Aratus.  The  poems  are 
edited  by  Wemsdor^  in  his  Poeia  Latini  Mino- 
rf<,  ToL  Y.,  pt  ii,  wluch,  however,  does  not  in- 
tlude  the  Aratea :  [reprinted,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Aratea,  by  Lemaire,  in  the  fifth  volmne  of 
liis  Poeta  Laiini  Minoret,  Paris,  1824-26.] 

AviGnes,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
whose  position  is  uncertain. 

AviTus,  Alphius,  a  Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  ArUhologia  Latino, 

AviTus,  Cluentios.     Vid.  Cldentiub. 

AviTus,  M.  MiEOiiius,  Emperor  of  the  West, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Theodoric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  A.D. 
455 ;  but,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Ricimer. 

[AzANTos,  another  name  of  Uzantis  (now 
Ou€9«ani)j  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gallja.1 

[ AxellSdCnum  (now  Brugh  ?\  a  castle  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britannia.] 

AxSnus.     Vid,  EuuNDs  Pontus. 

AxiA  (now  Cattell  dAtto),  a  fortress  in  the 
territory  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 

AxioN  {^k.^iuv\  son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmieoa 

[Axi5n!cu8  ('A^fovtxoc),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
tlie  middle  comedy,  of  whose  pla;^B  only  a  few 
fragments  have  bieen  preserved  in  Atnenaeus: 
these  are  published  collectively  in  Meineke's 
FroffmofUa  Comic  ChxBc,  vol  ii,  p.  769-72,  edit 
minor.] 

Axi5th£a  ('A^«o0^),  a  nuuden  of  Fhlius,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and,  putting  on  male  attire,  was 
for  some  time  a  hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterward 
of  Speusippus. 

Axius,  Q.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of 
Yarro's  De  Re  Utatica, 

Axius  ('A^toc :  now  Wardar  or  Vardhari),  the 
chief  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mount  Scar- 
dus,  receives  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Erilgon,  and  flows  southeast 
through  Macedonia  into  the  Thermaio  GuU  As 
a  river^;od,  Axius  begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pel- 
agon,  the  father  of  A^teeofjeu& 

Ax5na  (now  Aitne),  a  river  in  Gallia  Belgico. 
which  fjEdls  into  the  Isara  (now  Oiae). 

AxOiii.     Vid.  AuxuMK. 

[AxDS  ('A^of),  capital  of  a  small  kingdom  in 
Crete.] 

[Ax^Lus  ('A^Xoc),  a  Thracian  prince,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad,  son  of  Teuthranus,  slain  by 
Diomedes.] 

Axan  ('ACav),  Bon  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Aphldas  and  Elatus.  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  from  his  father 
was  called  Azania:  it  was  on  the  borders  of 
Elis. 

AzlNi  {*A^ttvol :  *k^aviTnc\  a  town  of  Phrygia 
on  the  River  Rhyndacus,  and  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Cotyadium  (now  Kiviayah\  The  nuns  of 
oolumns,  capitals,  and  other  architectural  firag- 
tnerits  arc  scattered  otaf  the  ground.  There 
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are  also  the  remains  of  a  splendid  templs  ani 
of  a  theatre.  This  ancient  aito  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  KeppeL 

A2ANIA  or  BajuurI A  (JA^avla,  BapSof^a :  now 
Ajan),  the  region  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, south  of  Aromata  Promontorium  (now  Oap4 
Ouardafui\  as  far  as  Rhaptum  Promontorium 
(now  Cave  FormoM  /). 

Az£nia  ('A(j7v/a :  *jL^fivieit^\  a  demus  in  the 
southwest  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis. 

.  Azsus  C^evc),  son  of  Cl^menus  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Erginus,  Slratius,  Arrhon,  and 
Pyleus,  fiither  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  As- 
tyoche. 

[Aziais  ('ACcp^c  in  Hdi,  or  'A^iXic  in  CalL 
now  Temmineh),  a  city  cf  Marmarica  in  Africa, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Platea,  and  founded  by 
the  Theraeans.] 

Az5bus  or  Azoaiux  ('ACa>pof,  *A^6piov :  'A^- 
plnfCt  'A^ctpidr^Ct  *A^psv^\  a  town  in  the  north 
of  Thessalj,  on  the  western  slope  of  OWmpus, 
formed,  with  Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  PerrhflD- 
bian  Tn'polis. 

AzdTUs  ('ACwTOf :  'A^wnof :  now  Askdod  or 
Athdoud),  a  city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast^ 
nine  miles  northeast  of  Ascaloa  It  was  one 
of  the  free  cities  of  the  Philistines^  which  were 
included  within  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

B. 

Babrius  {Bu6pto^),  a  Greek  poet,  probablv  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  JEaop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  were 
known  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  fables  was  discovered  on  Mount  Athoa. 
Edited  by  Lachmann,  BeroL,  1845;  by  Orclli 
and  Baiter,  Turic„  1845 :  by  Lewis,  Lond,  1847. 

BIb$lon  (Bo^v^v:  BaovXiJVioCt  fern.  Ba£v- 
Xavic :  Babel  in  Old  Testament :  ruins  at  and 
around  Billah),  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Euphrates,  in  about  82^  28'  north  latitude  Its 
foundation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
by  Ninrod,  with  the  city  for  a  capital,  are 
among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  {GetL,  x,  9,  10 ;  xl,  1-10).  Seoo- 
lar  history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Befus  (L  &, 
the  god  ^aal),  and  its  enlargement  and  deoora- 
tion  to  Ninus,  or  his  wife  Semiramis ;  or,  aooord- 
ing  to  another  tradition,  the  country  was  sub- 
dued by  Ninus,  and  the  city  was  subeequectli 
built  by  Semiramis,  who  made  it  the  capital  <n 
the  Assyrian  empire.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty 
dear  that  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Assyr- 
ian kings  of  Nineveh  from  a  very  early  peri<Ki ; 
and  the  time  at  which  the  governors  of  BaliyloB 
first  succeeded  in  makixig  themselves  virtually 
independent,  can  not  be  determined  with  any 
certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  history 
of  the  early  Assyrian  dynasties.  Compare  Na 
BONASSAR.  The  Babylonian  empbe  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Nabojwlassar,  the  fiither  of  Nebu 
ehadneaoar,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mediaa 
kinff  Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  moo- 
arohy,  and  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.O.  609),  and 
soon  afterward  defended  his  longdom  nffainsi 
the  aggressions  (at  first  successful)  of  Neoiio 
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tmg  of  "Egjpt^^  in  the  battle  of  Cii-cesium,  B.C. 
604w  Under  his  Bon  and  successor,  Nebuciiad- 
nezzar  (RG.  604-562),  the  BabTlocion  empire 
reached  its  height,  and  extended  from  the  £2u- 
phratea  to  ^gjpt,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  After  his 
death  It  again  declined,  until  it  'was  overthrown 
hj  the  eaptura  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians  under  Cyrus  (n.C.  588),  who  made  the 
eify  on9  of  the  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire, 
the  others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  Under 
his  successors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Darius  L 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  inhabitants;  Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  and  the  temple  in 
which  it  stood  became  a  ruia  After  the  death 
of  Alexnnder,  Babylon  became  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  con- 
tribute'^ to  its  decline  by  the  foundatioo  of  Se- 
LEDCiA  on  the  Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it 
At  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  was  iu  ruins ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  all  its  visible  remains  consist  of  mounds 
of  earth,  ruined  masses  of  brick  walls,  and  a 
few  scattered  fragments.  Its  very  site  has 
been  turned  into  a  dreary  marsh  by  repeated  in- 
undations from  the  river.  The  city  or  Babylon 
had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnificence  in 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  formed  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia  (twelve  eeographical  miles) 
in  length.  The  walls,  of  burned  brick,  were 
two  hundred  cubits  hi^h  and  fifty  thick;  in 
them  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers  and 
sixty  bronze  gates  ;  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which  divided 
the  city  into  two  equal  parts,  was  embanked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which,  at 
the  ends  of  the  transverse  streets,  were  closed  by 
sates  of  bronze.  A  bridge,  built  on  piers  of 
newn  stone,  united  the  two  quarters  of  the  city ; 
and  at  each  end  of  it  stood  a  royal  palace :  these 
erections  were  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two 
other  public  buildings  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
the  one  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a 
great  height,  and  oonsisting  of  eight  stories, 
gradually  diminishing  in  width,  and  ascended  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  which  wound  round  the  whole 
building  on  the  outside ;  in  the  uppermost  story 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  with  a  golden 
altar  and  other  treasures :  this  building  also 
was  ascribed  to  SemiramisL  The  other  edifice 
referred  to  was  the  "hanging  gardens"  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  three  or  four  stories  in 
height,  and  the  streets  were  straight,  intersect- 
ttg  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  buildings 
were  almost  universally  constructed  of  bricks, 
MHne  burned,  and  som?  only  sun-dried,  cemented 
together  with  hot  bitumen,  and  in  some  eases 
with  mortac  The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a 
Semitio  race ;  but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the 
kings,  and  priests,  and  the  men  of  learning  be- 
longed were  the  Chaldseans,  whose  origin  and 
iffinities  are  somewhat  doubtful;  the  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were  a 
tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended  from  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  con* 

2uered  the  Babylonians.     The  religion  of  the 
laldeans  was  Sabaism.  or  the  worfthip  of  the 


heaverily  bodies,  not  porely  so,  but  symbolizei 
in  the  iurms  of  idols,  besides  whom  tbey  had 
other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of  na 
ture.  Tlie  priests  formed  a  caste,  and  culti- 
vated science,  especially  astronomy ;  in  which 
they  knew  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  of  the  planets,  the  calculation  of 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  division  of  the  zodiafl 
into  twelve  constellations,  and  of  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  and  the  measurement  of  time  by 
the  sun-diaL  They  must  also  have  had  other  in- 
struments for  measuring  time,  such  as  the  water- 
clock,  for  instance;  and  it  is  highljr  probable 
that  the  definite  methods  of  determinmg  such 
quantities,  which  the  Chaldsean  astronomers  in- 
vented, were  the  origin  of  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romana  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics ;  and  their  remains,  slight  as  they 
are,  show  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  Babylonian  government  was  an  unlimited 
monarchy ;  the  king  appears  to  have  lived  in 
almost  total  seclusion  from  his  people,  nsr- 
rounded  by  his  court;  and  the  provinces  were 
administered  by  governors,  like  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, responsible  only  to  the  monarch,  whose 
commands  they  obeyed  or  defied  according  to 
his  strength  or  weakness.  The  position  of  the 
city  on  tiie  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  by 
which  it  was  connected  with  the  Persian  Guli^ 
and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes  between 
Eastern  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia 
on  the  other,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  and  of  immense  wealth  and  lux- 
ury. The  district  around  the  city,  bounded  by 
the  Ticris  on  the  east,  Mesopotamia  on  tM 
north,  the  Arabian  Desert  ou  tne  west,  and  ex 
tending  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  on  th« 
south,  was  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of 
Babylonia  (now  Irak  Arahi\  sometimes  also 
called  Chaldffia.  But  compare  Chaldjca.  This 
district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  continual  inunda- 
tions from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
were  regulated  bv  canals,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  if aarmalcna.  i  e^  Royal  River  or  Canal 
[irorafibc  ^aaiXeioCt  St6pv^  paai2.iK^y  fiumen  re- 
gium),  which  extended  fW)m  the  Tigris  at  Se- 
leucia  due  west  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  navi- 
gable, llie  country  was  fertile,  but  deficient 
m  trees. 

BXBf  LON  (BotfwXwv :  near  Fottat  or  Old  Cairo) 
a  fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected 
the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.    Its  origin  was  as- 
cribed by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  de- 
serters.    It  first  became  an  important  place 
under  the  Romans.    Augustus  made  it  the  sta* 
tion  of  one  of  the  three  Egyptian  legions. 
BabtlOwIa.     Fidl  Babtlon. 
Bacchjc  {Bdxxcu)^  also  called  Manadct  and 
Thyiades.    1.  The  female  companions  of  Diony- 
sus or  Bacchus  in  his  wandenngs  through  the 
'  East,  are  represented  as    crowned  with  vine 
'  leaves,  clothed  with  fawn  skins,  and  carrying  ia 
I  their  hands  the  (hyrtus  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  «.  v), 
— 2.  Priestesses  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who,  by 
wine  and  other  exciting  causes,  worked  them 
'  selves  up  to  phrensy  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 
BArcHiXPiE  {BoKXiddat),  an  H^raclid  clp,  da 
gitizedbyVJ^Ogle 
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lived  their  oameB  from  Bacchifl^  king  c  f  Corintli 
■nd  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first 
under  a  monarchical  form  of  goverameDt,  and 
next  as  a  close  oligarchy,  till  their  deposition  by 
Cjp«elu8,  about  B.O.  667.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  driven  into  banishment,  and  are  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece 
and  even  Italy. 

[BaoouIum  (BaKxelov),  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  I^iDflf  before  the  hai  bor  of  the  city  Phocsea, 
beautifully  adorned  with  temples  and  works  of 
art,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under 
ilSmilius.  B.a  190.] 

Bacohius  (BoKxeloc).  1.  The  author  of  a  short 
musical  treatise  called  elaayuy^  rix^VC  uovauc^Ci 
printed  by  Meibomiuf,  in  the  Antigit€B  Afwticce 
Auetores  Seplem^  Amst,  1662. — 2.  Of  Tanagra  in 
Bosotia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates :  his  writings  have  per- 
ished.— 8.  Of  Miletus,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
agriculture. 

Bacchus.     Vid.  Diontsus. 

Baoch^'lY DE8  ifioKxyTudrji),  one  of  the  great  ly- 
ric poets  of  Greece,  bom  at  lulis  in  Ceos,  and  ne- 
phew as  well  as  fellow-townsman  of  Simouides. 
He  flourished  about  B.C.  470,  and  lived  a  long 
time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  together 
with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  m  the 
Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  <bc ; 
but  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  and  two  epigrams  in 
(he  Greek  Antho^'^.  The  fragments  have 
been  published  by  Kcue,  Bacchyltdta  Cei  Frag- 
menta,  BeroU  1628,  and  by  Bergk,  Poetce  Lyrici 
Greed,  p.  820. 

BaoSnis  Silva,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Suevi  from  the  Cherusci,  probably  the  western 
part  of  the  Thuringian  Forest 

Bacis  (Bux^c),  the  name  of  several  prophets, 
of  whom  the  mo«t  celebrated  was  the  Boeotian 
seer,  who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter 
verse  at  Heleon  in  Bceotia.  In  later  times  there 
existed  a  collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the 
SibvUine  books  at  Rome. 

Bactka  or  Zaeiaspa  (rd,  BiUrpa,  rd  ZoDiaana 
and  i  Zapidermf :  now  Balkh\  the  capital  of 
Bacibia,  appears  to  have  been  foundea  by  the 
early  Persian  kings,  but  not  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable citv  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who 
settled  in  it  nis  Greek  mercenaries  and  his  dis- 
abled Macedonian  soldiers.  It  stood  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Mount  Paropamisus  (the 
Hindoo  Koosh\  on  the  River  Bactrus  (now  Adir- 
nah  or  Deh<u\  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
its  junction  with  the  Oxus.  It  was  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  traffic.  The  existing  ruins,  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of  the  Mohammedan 
period. 

BACTafA  or  -lANA  (BcucTpiavrj '.  BuKrpoif  -loi, 
Hovri :  now  Bokhara),  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  Paropa- 
misus, which  separated  it  from  Ariana,  on  uie 
east  by  tlie  northern  branch  of  the  same  range, 
which  divided  it  from  the  Saoas,  on  the  northeast 
hy  the  Oxus,  which  separated  it  frt>m  Sogdiana, 
and  on  the  west  by  Margiana.  I^  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  who  were 
•uhdued  by  C^rus  or  b«s  next  successors.  It 
was  included  m  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
■ad  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
eidoB  nntil  RC.  266,  when  Theodotus,  its  gov- 
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ienior.  revolt  .J  from  Antioehns  11.,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactiia,  which  lasted 
till  B.C.  184  or  126,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Parthians,  with  whom,  during  its  whole 
duration,  its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and 
sometimes  in  alliance  against  Syria.  This  Greek 
kingdom  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Bactria,  and  included  at  least  i 
part  of  Sogdiana.  Bactria  was  watered  by 
the  Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  contained 
much  fertile  land;  and  much  of  the  com- 
merce between  Western  Asia  and  India  passed 
through  it 

[Bactrus  (BoKr/wc),  a  river  of  Bactria,  Vtd 
Bactria.] 

[BAOCifTirB  (now  Bomith),  a  river  of  Lower 
Pannonia,  which  empties  into  the  Savus  near 
Sirmium.] 

Baduhennje  Lucus,  a  wood  in  Western  Fries 
land. 

B^.bIa  Gexs,  plebeian,  the  most  im|)ortan4 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  sar* 
names,  Dives,  Sulca,  Tamphilus. 

Bac^la,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
west  of  Oastulo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  silvm 
mines. 

[Bjelon.     Vtd.  Bklon.] 
BiBsiPPO  (now  Porto  Barbalo\  a  harbor  OD 
Junonis  Promontorium,  not  far  from  Gades,  id 
Hispania  Baetica.] 

BiETERiLS  (now  Beziers^  also  called  BiTERRm- 
BIS  URB8,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  tht 
Obris,  not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a  Roman  colony  * 
its  neighborhood  produced  good  wine. 

BiBTiCA.     Vfd  Hispania. 

BiETis  (now  Quadalquiver\  a  river  in  South* 
em  Spain,  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  Cxrtis,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarracone»- 
sis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  flows  south- 
west through  BflBtica,  to  which  it  gives  ita  name^ 
past  the  cities  of  Oorbuda  and  Hispalis,  and  falli 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  two  mouths,  north  of 
Gades. 

[BiETURiA  (fi<uTovpla\  the  northwestern  part 
of  JBaetica,  between  the  Anas  and  Mount  Ma- 
rianua] 

Bag  A  CUM  (now  Bavai),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nervii  in  Gallia  Bolgica :  there  are  many  Roman 
remains  in  the  modem  town. 

Baoaudje,  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  undei 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maximian,  A.D.  286. 

[Bagistanus  Mons  (rd  Bayiaruvov  6poc\  a 
mountain  range  in  Media,  southeast  of  Ecbat- 
ana,  and  made  by  the  Greeks  saired  to  Jupi- 
ter: the  region  around  was  called  BoffistaruL 
This  mountain  is  now  more  correctly  termea 
the  "sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  U 
the  ancients,  it  had  the  figure  of  Semiramis  cot 
upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  inscription;  but  Major 
Rawlinson  has  shown  that  the  inscription  oo 
the  rock  was  executed  by  order  of  Danr.i  Hys- 
taspis.] 

BaqQab  {Bayuac)j  a  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favored  by  Artaxerxes  II L  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned  B.O.  838.  Jfe  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  ill.  Codomannus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  886.  Th4»  name  Ba^oas  fra 
fluently  occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some 
times  used  by  Latin  wnt^rs  ar  synonymous  with 
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BAGEi.  AS  {BtrypdSac :  now  M^erdah\  a  river 
«r  Korthern  Africa,  falling  into  the  Qolf  of  Oar-^ 
thage  near  Utica. 

Baub  (Baifinus),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
■mall  bay  west  oi  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteol^ 
was  situated  in  a  beautifal  country,  whicli 
abonnded  in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths 
of  BaiflB  were  the  most  celebratCKd  in  Italy,  and 
the  town  itself  was  the  fevorite  watering-place 
of  the  Romans,  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds 
for  health  and  pleasure;  it  was  distinguished 
by  licentionsnees  and  immorality.  The  whole 
country  was  studded  with  tibe  palaces  of  the 
Roman  nobles  and  emperors,  which  covered 
tke  coast  from  Baiao  to  Puteoli :  many  of  these 
palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea.  (Hor., 
Carm^  ii^  18,  20.)  The  site  of  ancient  BaJ» 
IB  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered  by  the  sea. 

[BALAN.&4,  (BaAopola :  now  Bama8\  a  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  coast,  north  of  Aradus,  by  Ste- 
imanus  Byzantinus  assigned  to  FhoBuicia.] 

[Balbillus,  made  governor  of  Egypt  by  Neio, 
and  wrote  an  acooua:  of  that  province.] 

Balbinds,  D.  CiELius,  was  elected  emperor 
hj  the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Popienus 
luudmus,  after  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians 
in  Africa  at  the  b^^nin^  of  A.D.  2S8 ;  but  the 
Dew  emperors  were  slam  by  the  soldiers  at 
Rome  in  June  in  the  same  year. 

Balbub,  M'.  AoTLiufi,  the  name  of  two  con- 
sols, one  in  B.C.  150,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balbus,  T.  AmpIus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.G. 
68,  was  a  supporter  of  Pomp^,  whom  he  join- 
ed in  the  civil  war  B.C.  49.  He  was  pardoned 
by  Oaesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero^ 
mo  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  {ad  F€an^ 
vi,  12).  I 

Balbus,  M.  Alius,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  I 
the  sister  of  Julius  Ciesar,  who  bore  him  a! 
daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus  CeBsar.    | 

Balbus,  L.  CoenxlIvb.    1.  Of  Gades,  served  j 
imder  Q.  Metellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- , 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the  I 
Roman  citixensbip.    He  accompanied  Pompey . 
on  hia  return  to  Rome,  B.G.  71,  and  was  for  a  | 
long  time  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.    At  | 
the  same  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Gsesar,  I 
who  placed  great  confidence  in  him.    As  the 
friend  of  Gaesar  and  Pompey,  he  bad  numerous 
enemies,  who  accused  him  m  66  of  having  ille- 
gally assumed  the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was 
defended  by   Oicero,  whose  speech  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  was  acquitted.    In  thh  civil 
war,  49,  Balbus  did  not  take  any  open  part 
against  Pompey ;  but  he  attached  himself  to 
Gaesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with   Gppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Gsesar's  afiairs  at 
Rome.    After  the  death  of  Gesar  (44)  he  was 
equally  successful  in  gaining  the  fayor  of  Oeta- 
vianus,  who  raised  him  to  Sie  consubhip  in  40. 
Btlbus  wtx>te  a  diary  (Ephemeri9\  which  has 
jut  oome  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable 
ooeurrences  in  Gaesar's  life.    He  took  care  that 
Caesar's  Gommentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should 
be  continued ;  and  we  accordingly  find  tibe  eighth 
book  dedicated  to  him^ — 2.  Nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  the    Roman    franchise    along 
with  his  uncle.    He  served  under  Gassar  in  the 
eiyil  war ;  he  was  quaestor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in 
further  Spain  in  B.G  48,  and  while  there  add- 
«d  Ur  his  native  town.  Gades,  a  suburb;  niaoy  | 


^  ears  afterwai*d  he  was  procousul  of  Africa,  and 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  13.  .  He 
built  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Rome,  wbidi  was 
dedicated  in  18. 

Balbus,  LuoilIub.  1.  L.,  a  jurist,  and  broth- 
er of  the  following. — 2.  Q.,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  a  pupil  of  Panastins,  is  introduced  by  Gicere 
as  oiie  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Natura  Deorum, 

Bauub,  OcnrAvlus,  a  contemporary  of  Gicero^ 
bor^  a  high  character  as  a  judex  *,  ne  was  put 
to  death  by  the  triumvirs,  B.G.  48. 

Balbus,  8p.  ThobIus,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
about  RG.  Ill,  proposal  an  agrarian  law.  Vid, 
Did,  ofAnt^  art  Lxz  Tporia. 

BalbIbis  (BaX«ap^($ef,  Ba^ap/dec),  also  call 
tf\  GTMNfisLs  {Tvianiauu)  by  the  Greeks,  two 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  o£f  the  coast  of 
Spain,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Major  and 
MinoTy  whence  their  modem  names  Mttj&rea  and 
M%7%orea.  They  were  early  known  to  the  Gar- 
thsginians,  who  established  settlements  there 
for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  they  afterward  re- 
ceived colomes  from  Rhodes ;  and  their  popula- 
tion was  at  a  later  time  of  a  yery  mixed  xind. 
Tlieir  inhabitants,  also  called  naleareB^  were 
celebrated  as  slingers,  and  were  employed  as 
such  in  the  armies  of  the  Gartha^iniaos  and 
Romans.  In  conse<}uenee  of  their  piracies  they 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
finally  subdued,  KG.  128,  by  Q.  Metellus,  who 
assumed,  accordingly,  the  surname  Balearicus. 

Baubta,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  'V'a- 
lerian,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Uie  East  Aft- 
er the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (A 
D.  260),  he  rallied  a  t>ody  of  Roman  troops  and 
defeated  the  Persians  in  Gilicia.  His  subse- 
quent career  is  obscure;  he  is  mentioned  m 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was  probably  pi  t 
to  death,  about  264,  by  Odenathus. 

[Balius  (BaAiof),  one  of  the  horses  of  Achil 
les,  offspring  of  Zephyrus  and  the  harpy  Po 
darge.] 

[Balba  and  Balsa  Felix  (now  Tavira)^  a  cibf 
of  Lusitania. 

Bambauo,  M.  Fulviub,  father  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio,  on  account  aC  a  hesitancy 
in  his  speech. 

Bamb7o&     Vid.  H1KBAP0LI& 

BAnaba  (now  Mamma  f  ruins),  a  city  of  Mau 
retauia  Tingitana,  on  the  River  Bubur  (now 
8ebou\  near  the  western  coast:  •  colony  un- 
der Augustus,  Valentia  Banata, 

BAKDdsiJi  F0V8  (now  8amhueo\  a  fountain  in 
Apulia,  six  miles  from  Venusia.  (Hor.,  Carm^ 
iii.,  18.) 

Baniia  (Bantinus:  now  Banzi  or  Vangi)^  a 
town  in  Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  dis- 
trict {udttM  Bantini,  Hor.  Carm.^  iii,  i,  15): 
[near  this  place  MarceUus  fell  a  victim  to  the 
well-laid  plans  of  Hannibal.] 

[Baphybas  (Bo^pof),  a  river  of  Pieria,  in 
Macedonia,  empties  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf] 

BabbIna  (now  Bqjana\  a  river  in  lUyria, 
flows  through  the  Palus  Labeatis. 

BabbXbi  {Bdfi6afyoi\  the  name  g^Tcj  b}  tba 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners  whoso  language  was 
not  Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans 
applied  the  name-to  all  people  who  spoke  neiUuy 
Greek  nor  Lutin.  ^-^  « 
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BAHBARiA.        Ttd,  AZANIA. 

[IUkbaiuu*  Pru)MONToaiux  (noii  Oabo  de  Et- 
fihel).  a  pro '  io#itory  of  Luttitaaia,  juat  below 
the  month  of  trie  Tagus.] 

BAMnkTiOf  ocmmander  of  the  household  troops 
uider  Gkillos,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Coiistaatius,  AJ).  854.  Id  866  be  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  sent  into  Gaul  to 
assist  Julian  against  the  Alenuuml  He  was 
pi:t  to  death  by  Constantius  in  869. 

BabbItus,  M.  HoRATius,  consul  B.C.  449  with 
Valerius  Publicola  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
leoemvirs.     VUL  Pubuoola. 

BAKLKsiiLA,  a  city  and  river  (now  Guadiaro) 
A  Hispania  Bictioa,  on  the  coast,  north  of  Oalpe.] 

BAEBOsmiNUB,  a  mountain  east  of  Sparta. 

BabbCla,  Mmuua.  1.  Q^  consul  B.O.  81*7, 
when  he  sulsiued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in 
Sll,  when  he  fought  against  the  Etruscans. — 2. 
L,  consul  in  281,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ta- 
rentines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentines. — 8.  M.,  consul 
in  280,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Baboa,  the  surname  of  Hamilgab,  the  father 
Df  Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  si^ifies  lightning.  His  family 
was  distinguishecT  subsequently  as  the  **  Barcine 
fiunily,"  and  the  democratical  party,  which  sup- 
ported this  family,  as  the  **  Barcine  party.** 

Baboa  or  -E  (BdpKjj :  BapKiTrfCt  BapKoioCt  Bar- 
cttos).  1.  (Now  Merjeh,  I'uins),  the  second  city 
of  Oyrenaica,  in  northern  Africa,  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  the  sea, 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settlement  of  a 
Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcoi,  but  about  B.C.  660 
vas  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders  from  Cy- 
fene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to  make  the 
vestem  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtually  mdependent 
of  the  mother  city.  In  RC.  510  it  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  its  inhab- 
itants to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies  its 
ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolemais, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrennio  Pcutjipolis. — 2.  A  town  in 
Bactria,  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of 
the  Cyrenaic  Barca. 

BabcIno  (now  Bareefona),  a  town  of  the  Lale- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afterward  a 
Roman  colony :  the  town  was  not  large,  but  it 
possessed  an  excellent  harbor. 

Babdanbs.     Vid,  Abbaoxs  XXL 

Babdyus  or  Babdtlus  (Bdpdv^ic,  Bdp6vXkic), 
an  Illyrian  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars 
with  the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  859. 

Bab£a  Sob  anus,  consul  suffectus  in  A.D.  62 
under  Claudius,  and  afterward  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  a  man  of  justice  and  Integrity.  He  was 
accused  of  treason  in  the  rei^  of  Ifero  and  was 
eondemed  to  death,  together  with  his  daughter 
Bervilia.  The  chief  wituess  against  him  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the 
teacher  of  Soranua    (  VUL  Juv.,  iii.,  116.) 

BabgCsii,  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  Spain, 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberua 

fBABOTLiA  or  Babgtllb  {Bapyv?4a,  rd ;  Bap- 
yvMuTTfCi  BopyvXijynKoc),  a  oity  of  Caria,  lying 
on  the  gulf,  named  from  it,  Bargylieticut  Sinus, 
•od  named  by  the  Carians  Andanus  {'Avdavo^) ; 
filmed  for  a  statue  of  Diana.] 
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BabIom  (Barinus:  now  Bari%  a  town  in  ApTh 
lia,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  celebrated 
for  its  fisheries  (Bariwn  nUeowm,  Hor.,  8at^  i^ 
6,97). 

«  Babbazntss  (BopffOfvn/f )  or  Babsaentub  (B^p- 
CttevTVf),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and  DraugsB^ 
took  part  in  the  murder  of  Darius  III.,  and  after- 
ward fled  to  India,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who 
put  him  to  death. 

Babbimk  {Bapaivn),  1.  Daughter  of  Artaba- 
zuSk  and  wife  of  Meomon  the  Kbodian,  subse- 
quently married  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom 
sne  bore  a  son,  Hercules.  She  and  her  son  were 
put  to  death  by  Polysperchon  in  809. — 2.  Also 
called  StatIba,  elder  daughter  of  Darius  III, 
whom  Alexander  married  at  Sosa,  B.C.  824. 
Shortly  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  mur- 
dered by  Roxana. 

[Babyoaza  (BopvyaCa*  now  Baro<Uich\  a  city 
of  India,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River 
Nomadus,  possessing  an  active  and  extensive 
land  and  sea  trade  with  Bactria,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.] 

rBABZi\xNTEa  {JBapl^ahniq),    Vid.  Bab8AKNteb.J 

BAfiANina     Vid  BhtiMMh. 

BasilIa  (now  Bead  or  BdU\  a  town  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  wliich  ValeutiuiaD 
built  a  fortres8.~-[2.  An  island.     Vid  Abalus.] 

BasilIna,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Oonstantine  the  Great 

Basiuus  (Boff^^ioc),  commonly  called  Basl 
the  Great,  was  bom  A.D.  829,  at  Csesarea.  He 
studied  at  Antioch  or  Constantinople  under  Li- 
banius,  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies 
for  four  years  (351-866)  at  Athens,  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himerlus  and  Proosresius.  Among 
his  fellow-students  were  the  Emperar  Julian 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came his  most  intimate  friend.  After  acquiring 
the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student  for  his 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  science, 
he  returned  to  Ciesarea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion and  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He 
now  led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years;  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  870  in  place 
of  Eusebius;  he  dxed  in  879.  The  best  editioa 
of  his  works  is  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1721-1780, 
8  vols,  folia 

Basilub,  L.  Minuciub,  served  under  Ccesar  in 
Gaul,  and  commanded  part  of  Caesar's  fleet  in 
the  civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Csesar*s  assassins 
(B.O.  44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  miir- 
dered  by  his  own  slaves^ 

[Bassania,  a  city  of  lllyria,  not  far  from  lis- 
sus.] 

BassIbeub  (fiaaaapev^\  a  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionvsus),  probably  derived  fix>m  patraaoic,  a 
fox  skin,  worn  by  the  god  himself  ana  \h% 
Mttuads  in  Thrace. 

Bassub,  Acfzd!ub,  an  orator  and  historian 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  and  a  work 
upon  Roman  history  of  a  more  general  character 
which  was  continued  in  tliirty-one  books  by  tht 
elder  Pliny. 

Bassub,  Q.  Cibgiijgb,  a  Roman  eques,  and  an 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  B.O.  48.  Shortly  afterward  he 
gitizedbyLiOOgle 
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ol  (aiood  p(M8«68ioD  of  Tyre,  and  was  joined  by 
most  of  the  troops  of  Sextus  CsBsar,  the  goyern- 
or  of  Syria,  who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  iDstigatioQ  of  Bassus.  He  subse- 
qiwotly  settled  down  io  Apameo,  where  he  maio- 
tained  himself  for  three  years  (46-48)  against 
0.  ADtistius  Yetus,  and  afterward  agaiost  Sta- 
tins Murcns  and  Marcius  Crispus.  On  the  ar- 
riTal  of  CaMius  in  Syria  in  48,  the  troops  of 
Bassos  went  cyer  to  Cassius. 

BASsns,  GmAvb,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Persius,  who  addresses  his  sixth  satire 
to  him,  was  destroyed,  along  with  bis  villa,  in 
AJ).  19,  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 

Biasus,  Salkito,  a  Roman  epic  poet  of  coo- 
aiderable  merits  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Bastaenje  or  Bastebnj^  a  warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  the  conntry  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a  later  period  they  frequently 
devastated  Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  Roman  governors  of  the  province  of 
Alacedonia.  In  B.C.  80  they  were  defeated  by 
Marcos  Crassus,  and  driven  across  the  Danube ; 
and  we  find  them,  at  a  later  time,  partly  settled 
between  the  Tyras  (now  Dnietter)  and  Borys- 
thenes  (now  JMieper),  and  partly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of  Peueini^  from 
their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Pence,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  nver. 

[BAsn  (now  Bata\  a  city  of  the  Bastttajil] 

Basttiani  (also  Lastram,  Bastdu),  a  peo- 
ple in  Hispania  B«Btica,  on  the  coast 

[^Bata  (Baru,  ra).  a  city  and  port  of  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  on  the  Euxine,  opposite  Sinope.] 

BXtIxaa  or  BASANms  (Daravora,  "BaoaviTLt : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Bat^han,  Basao),  a  district 
of  Paleatine,  east  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from 
the  river  Jabbok  on  the  8oi:th  to  Mount  Her- 
mon,  in  the  Antilibanus  diiiin,  on  the  north. 
The  8  and  t  are  mere  dialectic  varieties. 

Batavi  or  BatXvi  (Lucan^  i^  481),  a  Celtic 
people  who  abandoned  their  homes  in  conse- 
quence of  civil  dissensions  before  the  time  of 
Julias  Ciesar,  and  settled  in  the  island  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which 
island  was  called  after  them,  Insida  Batavorum, 
They  were  for  a  long  time  allies  of  the  Romans 
in  their  wars  against  the  Germans,  and  were  of 
great  service  to  the  former  by  their  excellent 
cavalry ;  but  at  length,  exasperated  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Roman  officers,  they  rose  m 
revolt  under  Claudius  Civilis  in  A.D'.  69,  and 
were  with  great  difficulty  subdued.  On  their 
subjugation  they  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
with  mildness,  and  were  exempt  from  taxation. 
Their  country,  which  also  extended  beyond  the 
iflhmd  south  of  the  Maas  and  the  Waal,  was 
called  at  a  later  time,  Batavia.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lugdunum  (now  Leyden)  and  Ba- 
tavodui'um  (now  Wyk-Burttad  f),  between  the 
Maas  and  the  Waal  The  CaninefaUs  or  Can- 
ninefate*  were  a  branch  of  the  Batavi,  and 
dwelt  in  the  west  of  the  island. 

BatavodCrux.     Vid.  Batavi. 

[Bat&a  (BttTcta).  1.  A  Naiad,  mother  by  (Eba- 
los  of  Tyndareus,  Hippocoon,  and  leanon. — %. 
Daughter  of  Teucer,  wife  of  Dardaous,  mother 
of  Bus  and  Erichthonius.] 


Bathjolxu  (BacH/icX^f),  a  celebrated  aitist  d 
Magnesia  on  the  Mseander,  constructed  for  th« 
Lacedssmonians  the  colossal  throne  of  tbo  Amy* 
claean  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 

BATHTLLua  1.  Of  Samos,  a  beautiful  ycvth 
beloved  by  Anacrcon. — 2.  Of  Alexandrea,  the 
freedman  and  fayorite  of  Macenos,  brought  to 
perfection,  together  with  Py lades  of  Cilicia,  ih« 
imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  Paniomimua, 
Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  and  Pyladcs  ia 
tragic  personifications. 

[Bathts  Portcb  {Ba&dc  X*/^),  tlie  larie  d^ep 
harbor  of  Aulis,  in  which  the  Grecian  nett  a»" 
sembled  before  sailing  to  Troy.] 

BATViB  (Bdrvai :  BarvaZoc).  1.  (Now  Sarw)f 
a  city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  southwest  of  Edessa,  at  about 
equal  distances;  founded  by  tlie  Macedonians, 
and  taken  by  Trajan;  celebrated  for  its  an- 
nual fair  of  Indian  and  Syrian  merchandise. — 
2.  (Now  Dahaby,  a  city  of  'Cy rrhestice,  in  Syria, 
between  Beroea  and  Hierapolis. 

Bato  (Bdrwv).  1.  The  charioteer  of  Amphi- 
araus,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  along 
with  AxpHiAaAU& — 2.  The  name  of  two  leaders 
of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  their  in- 
surrection of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  6. 
Tiberius  and  Germanicus  were  both  sent  against 
them,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Pannonians  and 
Dalmatians  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans 
in  AD.  8.  But  the  peace  was  of  short  durv 
tion.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  put  his  namesake 
to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Tiberius  now 
finally  subdued  Dnlmalia ;  Bato  sun*endered  to 
him  m  AD.  9,  upon  promise  of  pai'don ;  he  ac- 
companied Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  waj 
spared. 

BATTiADiE  (BarnuJaz),  kings  of  Cyreue  dur 
ing  eight  generations.  1.  Battus  1.,  of  Thera. 
led  a  colony  to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  founded  Cyreno  about  B.C. 
681.  He  was  the  first  king  of  Cyrene ;  his  gov- 
ernment was  gentle  and  just,  and  after  his  death 
in  699  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. — 2.  Arces- 
iLAUS  I.,  son  of  No.  1,  reigned  B.C.  699-588. 
— 8.  Battus  II.,  sumamed  **the  Happy,"  Fon 
of  Na  2,  reigned  B.C.  688-ff60  ?  In  bis  reign 
Cyrene  received  a  great  number  of  colonists 
from  yarious  parts  of  Greece ;  and   in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  increased  strength  of  his  king- 
om,  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neighboiioff 
Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  A  pries,  king  ot 
Egypt  (670),  who  had  espoused  tlie  cause  of  the 
lobyans. — 4.  Arcesiladb  II^  son  of  No.  8,  sur- 
named  "the  Oppressive,"  reigned  about  BO. 
660-660.  In  consequence  of  di6scn8i<)ns  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  with 
drew  from  Cyrene  ntrl  founded  Barca.  He 
was  strangled  by  hi.-«  brother  or  friend  Leaichua 
— 6.  Batfus  III.,  or  "  the  Lame,"  son  of  Na 
4,  reigned  about  B.C.  650-680.  In  his  time^ 
Demonox,  a  Mantinean,  gave  a  nev  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  whereby  the  royal  j.x)wer  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. — 6.  Aucxa- 
ILAUS  III,  son  of  No.  6,  reigned  about  B.C. 
680-614,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but  re 
covered  his  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  Samiai 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavored^  ttrengUien  him 
igitized  by  V  J39 
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teif  by  making  submission  to  Cambys^s  in  625. 
He  was,  however,  again  obliged  to  le&Te  Oj- 
*ene;  he  fled  to  Aluir,  king  of  Barca,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there  slain 
by  the  Barcseans  and  some  Cyremean  ezilea» 
—7.  Battus  IV,  probably  son  of  No.  6,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  accounts. — 6.  Akoesi- 
uiUB  rV,  probably  son  of  No,  7,  whose  victory 
n  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games,  RO. 
166,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  m  his  fourth  and 
fifth  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death,  about  450,  a 
popular  government  was  established. 

[Batt^deb,  a  patronymic  of  Oallimachus,  from 
his  fiither  BattusJ 

Baitub  (Barrof),  a  shepherd  whom  Mercury 
(Hermes)  turned  into  a  stone  because  he  broke  a 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  god. 

BATdLUii,  a  town  in  Campania  of  onoertain 
lite. 

Baucis.     Vtd.  Philemon. 

Bauu  (now  Baeolo)f  a  collection  of  villas  rather 
than  a  town,  between  Misenum  and  Baiaa,  in 
Campania. 

I^Bautis,  Baoteb,  or  Batttisus,  (now  Hoanghx>), 
a  nver  of  Serica.] 

BAvfcs  and  Mjcvfro,  two  malevolent  poe- 
tasters, who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  aud 
Horace. 

BazIra  or  BezIra  {Bd^ipa :  Ba^tpoi :  now  Ba- 
jour,  northwest  of  Petkawur),  a  city  in  the  Pa- 
mpamisuB,  taken  by  Alexander  ou  his  march  into 
Qidia. 

Bebk^css  (BiSpvKeg).  1.  A  mythical  people  ia 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  whose 
k'^g,  Amjrcus,  was  slain  by  Pollux  (p.  90,  b.)— 
2.  An  ancient  Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
blediterranean,  north  and  south  of  the  Pyrenees : 
thev  possessed  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

BedriIodm,  a  smaU  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
between  Cremona  and  V  erona,  celebrated  fur  the 
ilefeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troops, 
AD.  69. 

BelbIna  (BiULva :  BeUivtTfic),  1.  (Now  Si. 
Chorge  cT  Arhori),  an  island  m  £e  ^E^sean  Sea, 
ofif  the  south  coast  of  Attica. — 2.    VuL  Bele- 

KINA. 

Belemina  {JHeXefdvOf  now  Belemia\  also  called 
Belmina  and  BelbinOf  a  town  in  the  northwest 
of  Laconia,  on  Uie  borders  of  Arcadia,  llie  sur^ 
rounding  district  was  called  Belminatis  and  B^l- 
binatis. 

Belesis  or  BelSsts  (Bi^^aic,  BReovf),  a  Chal- 
de^  priest  at  Babvlon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaces  tne  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  Vid.  Arbaces.  Bele- 
sis afterward  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbaces. 

BELQiE,  one  of  the  three  great  people  into 
which  Caosar  divides  the  population  of  GauL. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine, ' 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the ' 
Seouana  (now  Seine)  and  Matrona  (now  Mime), 
ana  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  TrevirL 
They  were  of  German  origin,  and  had  settled  in 
the  country,  expelling  or  reducing  to  subjection 
(he  former  inhaoitunts.  They  were  the  bravest ; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  \ 
Cossar  after  a  oourageou4  resistance,  and  were  the . 
first  Gallic  people  who  threw  off  the  Roman  do- ! 
minioiv  The  BolgsB  were  subdivided  into  the  I 
iribes  ')f  the  Ncbvu.  Bellovaoi,  Rexi,  Suss-* 
-if 


8IONB8,  Mosiin,  Mehafu,  AnvAnor,  and  othera 
and  the  collective  forces  of  the  whoU  catior 
were  more  than  a  million. 
BbloIca.  Vid,  Galiia. 
BxLofuic,  tiie  name  generally  applied  to  th^ 
territory  of  the  Bellovaoi,  and  of  the  tril>es  de 
pendent  upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrebates 
Ambiam,  Velliocasses,  Aulerd,  and  CaletL  Bel- 
num  did  not  include  the  whole  countrjr  inhab- 
ited by  the  BelgsB,  for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi, 
(fee,  expressly  exduded  from  it  (Caes.,  i^.  O^  v. 
24.] 

[Belgiub  or  BoLGiCB  (BSXyioc),  a  leader  of  the 
Gauls,  who  mvaded  Macedonia  and  Blyria  in 
B.C.  280.  He  defeated  the  Macedonians  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  their  king,  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  was  slaia] 

[Beudes,  patronymic  of  Pahunedes,  as  de- 
scended from^elus.] ' 

BeusIsidb,  the  greatest  general  of  Justinian, 
was  a  native  of  Blyria,  and  of  mean  extraction 
In  AJ).  684  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom 
in  Africa,  which  had  been  established  bv  Gen- 
serio  about  one  hundred  years  previously,  and 
took  prisoner  the  Vandal  king  Gelimer,  whom 
he  led  in  triumph  to  Constantinople.  In  585- 
540,  Belisarius  carried  on  war  against  the  Goths 
in  Italy,  and  conquered  Sicily,  but  he  was  re- 
called Dy  the  jealousy  of  Justiniaa  In  541-544 
he  again  earned  on  war  against  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  but  was  again  recalled  by  Justinian,  leav- 
ing his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival, 
Narses,  in  tiie  complete  overthrow  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna.  The  last  victoir  of  Belisarius  was 
gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians, 
559.  In  568,  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Justinian;  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered 
as  a  beggar  through  Constantinople;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  more  authentic  account,  he  was 
merely  imprisoned  for  a  jear  in  his  own  palace, 
and  tnen  restored  to  his  honors.  He  cued  in 
565. 

BellIErSphon  or  BELLiaSpHONTzs  (BeX^po- 
^  or  Be'AXepo(f>6vT7fc)f  son  of  the  Corinthian 
king  Glaucus  and  Euirmede,  and  grandson  of 
Sisyphus,  was  originally  called  Hipponous,  and 
received  the  name  Bellerophon  from  slaying  the 
Corinthian  Bellerus.  To  oe  purified  from  the 
murder  he  fled  to  Prcetus,  whose  wife  Antea  fell 
in  love  with  the  young  hero;  but  as  her  oflfcn 
were  rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her 
husband  of  having  made  improper  proposals  to 
her.  Proetus,  unwilling  to  kill  hun  with  his 
own  hands,  sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  lo- 
bates,  king  of  Lyda,  with  a  letter,  in  which  Uic 
latter  was  requested  to  put  the  young  man  to 
death.  lobates  accordingly  sent  him  to  loll  the 
monster  Chinuera,  thinking  that  he  was  sur« 
to  ^rish  in  the  contest  After  obtahiing  pos- 
session of  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  Betler  ' 
ophon  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed  the 
Cnimffira  with  his  arrows.  lobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Bellerophon  against  the  Soly- 
mi,  and  next  against  the  Amazons.  In  these 
contests  he  was  also  victorious;  and  on  his  re^ 
turn  to  Lycia,  being  attacked  by  the  bravest 
Lycians,  whom  lobates  had  placed  m  ambush 
for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon  slew  them  all    lo- 
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tmUM,  now  seeiDg  that  it  was  hop«leM  to  kill ! 
^e  hero,  gaye  him  his  daughter  (Phllonoe,  An- 
tielea,  or  Cassandra)  in  mairiage,  and  made  him 
bis  suoeesaor  on  the  throoe.  Bellerophon  be- 
came the  father  of  Isander,  Hippolochusi  and 
Laodamia.  At  hist  Bellerophoo  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  br 
giiet  wandered  lonely  Uirough  the  Aleian  field, 
avoiding  the  paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that 
Homer  says  respecting  Bellerophon's  later  fate : 
soma  traditions  related  that  he  attempted  to  fly 
to  heaven  upon  Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
sent  a  ^d-fly  to  sting  the  horae,  which  threw 
off  the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame 
or  blind  in  consequence.  (Horace,  Carm^  iv^ 
11,  26.) 

[Bauibtus,  a  CSorinthian.  VicL  BEixsao- 
raoK.] 

Belu,  a  Celtiberinn  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis. 

[Beluknus,  L.  1.  Uncle  of  Catiline,  proprse- 
tor  in  Africa  B.C.  104. — 2.  Originally  a  slave  of 
Demetrius,  was  the  occasion  of  an  insurrection 
in  Intemelium  during  the  civil  war  between 
Cesar  and  Pompey.] 

BzllQsa,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  was 
probably  a  Sabine  divinity.  She  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  compan- 
ion of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife, 
and  is  described  as  armed  with  a  bloody  scourge. 
(Virg,  jEn^  viii,  703.)  During  the  Samnite 
wars  in  EC.  296,  Appius  Claudius  Cfficus  vowed 
a  temple  to  her,  which  was  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pas  Martius.  Her  priests,  called  Bellonarii, 
wounded  their  own  arms  or  legs  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

Bjcllovaci,  the  most  powerful  of  the  BelgSB, 
dwelt  in  the  modem  ^eauvais^  between  the 
Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle.  In  Caesar's 
time  they  could  bring  one  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  field,  but  they  were  subdued  by 
Cttsar  with  the  other  Belgss. 

Belon  or  Rblon  (Bc/U^,  'Qaikov,  near  Boh- 
fita,  ruins),  a  sea-port  town  in  Hispania  Boetica, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  (now  Barbate),  the 
usual  place  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mau- 
tetania. 

BsLTO  (BvXofi  snn  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Libya  or  Eurynome,  twin  brother  of  Age- 
nor,  and  father  of  ifigyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  na- 
tional divinity  of  several  Eastern  nations,  from 
whom  Uke  legends  about  him  were  transplanted 
to  Greece,  and  there  became  mixed  up  with 
Greek  myths. 

BfiLUS  (Bi7^ :  now  Nahr  Naman),  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  risbg  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  close  to  the  south  of 
Ptolemais  (now  Acre\  celebrated  for  the  tradi- 
tion that  its  fine  sand  first  led  the  Phcenicians 
to  the  invention  of  glass. 

BkkAccb  Lacus  (now  Lafo  di  Oarda\  a  lake 
in  the  north  of  Italy  (Gallia  Transpadana),  out 
of  which  the  Mindus  flowa 

BiiiivxivTUH  (now  Benevento\  a  town  in  Sam- 
cinm,  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  valleys  through  which  the  Sabatus  and 
Calor  flow,  formerly  called  MalevtiUwn  on  ac- 
ooont^  it  is  said,  of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  having  been 
if  mded.  accordmg  to    tradition,  by   Diomede. 


In  the  Samnite  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the  U» 
mans,  who  sent  a  colony  thither  in  B.C.  268, 
and  changed  its  name  Maleventum  into  Bene- 
▼entum.  It  was  isolonized  a  second  time  by  Au 
gustus,  and  was  hence  called  Oolonia  Mia  Con' 
cardia  Atigutta  Felix.  The  modem  town  has 
several  Roman  remain^  among  oJiers  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Trajan. 

BJEaxoTKiiA  (BeptKWTia),  a  surname  of  Cyb- 
ele,  which  she  derived  from  Mount  BerecyiH 
tus  where  she  was  worshipped. 

[BKasonrrus  Moks  (Bep^/cwro^),  a  mount- 
ain  in  Phrygia,  sacred  to  Cybele.  Vid.  ths 
foregoing.] 

Biaiiiiios  {BepevUif^  a  Macedonic  form  of 
PherenMce  (^£peviKri\  u  *,  "Bringing  Victory." 
1.  First  the  wife  of  [Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  a 
Macedonian  officer],  and  afterward  of  Ptolemy 
L  Soter,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she 
came  to  Eg^pt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eu- 
rydice,  Antipater's  daughter.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Pbiladelpbua. — 2.  Daugh 
ter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife  of  An 
tiochus  Theos,  king  of  Svria,  who  divcrced  La 
odice  in  order  to  marry  tier,  B.C.  249.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  B.C.  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who,  notwithstandimr,  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned,  and  murdered  l^erenice  and  her 
son. — 8.  Daughter  of  Magas,  king  ^of  Cyrene. 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetei  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  221.  The  fa- 
mous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for 
her  husband's  safe  return  from  his  Syrian  ex- 
pedition in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium, 
was  said  to  have  oecome  a  constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a  poem»  of 
which  we  have  a  translation  by  Catullus. — 4. 
Otheiwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my VIII.  Lath^mis,  succeeded  her  lather  on  the 
throne  B.C.  81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alex- 
ander IL),  but  was  murdered  by  her  husband 
nineteen  days  after  her  marriage. — ^5.  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  and  eldest  sister  of  the 
famous  Cleopatra,  was  placed  on  the  tbrone  by 
the  Alexandrines  when  thev  drove  out  her  fa* 
ther,  B.C.  58.  She  afterward  married  Archelaus, 
but  was  put  to  death,  with  her  husband,  when 
Gabinius  restored  Auletes,  66.--6.  Sister  of  Her- 
od the  Great,  married  Aristobulus,  who  was  put 
to  death  B.C.  6.  She  afterward  went  to  Rome, 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  L — 7.  Daughter  of 
Agrij)pa  I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.D.  48,  Berenice,  then  twenty 
years  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agiippn  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who 
was  only  withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by 
fear  of  offending  \he  Romans  by  such  a  step.-^ 
[&  Wife  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  put  to  death 
by  him  with  his  other  wives,  to  preveot  their 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romuna] 

BiaiNicE  (BepevUri :  BeprvtKivc),  the  nam€ 
of  several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemie& 
1.  Formerly  Eaiongebcr  (ruins  near  Akabah\  in 
Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  iElanites,  oi 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea. — 2.  In  Uppei 
Egypt  (for  so  it  was  considered,  though  it  la^ 
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a  litde  sou'Ji  of  the  parallel  of  Sjene),  on  the 
Qoast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  gulf  called  SinuB 
Immundos  {&Kd6apTog  it6X:rog,  now  Fotd  Bay\ 
where  its  ruins  are  Btill  Tisible.  It  was  named 
niter  the  mother  of  Ptolemj  IL  Philadelphus, 
who  built  it,  and  made  a  road  hence  to  Coptos, 
•o  that  it  became  a  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  a  prsefectus. 
—8.  B.  PAN0Ha?808  (B.  ILuyxpvao^  or  ij  KarvL 
IdSacX  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  ^Ethiopia,  con- 
Bideraolj  south  of  the  above. — i  B.  £Fii>!aiES 
(B.  inl  Aetpw),  on  the  Promontory  Dira,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ited  Sea 
(now  8traiU  of  Bab-d-Mandeb). — 6.  (Now  Ben 
Ohazi,  ruins),  in  Oyrenaica,  formerly  Hsspe&ib 

gSffTTfptc),  the  fabled  site  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
esperides.  It  took  its  later  name  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  IIL  tluergetes,  and  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis.-  There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name. 

BeroistIni,  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  Spain, 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  wnose 
capital  was  Bergium. 

[Bergihic  {pow  Bamberg  f),  1.  A  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Hermunduri,  in  Germania  Magna. 
— 2.   Vid.  Bergistaio.] 

Bebg$mum  (Bergomas,  -atis:  now  Bergamo), 
a  town  of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina.  be- 
tween Comum  and  Brixla,  afterward  a  muni- 
dpium. 

[Bermius  Mons  (B^p//m>v  hpog :  now  Xero  Li- 
vadho\  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.] 

Ber6b  (Bepof/).  1 .  A  Trojan  woman,  wife  of 
Doryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded 
the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  uEneas  in 
Sicily. — [2.  The  nurse  of  Semele,  whose  form 
Juno  (Hera)  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading Semele  to  request  Jupiter  to  visit  her 
m  all  his  divine  majesty. — 3.  Obe  of  the  ocean 
nymphs.] 

Bercea  (B^pota,  also  Befifioia,  Bepoij :  Bepoievd 
Beooialoi;).  1.  (Now  Verria),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  low- 
er ranges  of  Mount  Bermius,  and  on  the  As- 
trieus,  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmon,  southwest 
of  Pella,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
— 2.  (Now  Beria)y  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  with  Fhilippopolis,  one  of  the  most 
important  military  posts. — 8.  (Now  Aleppo  or 
Ealeb),  a  town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  ^ve  it  the  Macedo- 
nian name  of  Bercea.  It  is  called  Helbon  or 
Chelbon  in  Ezekiel  (zzvii.,  18),  and  ChcUep  in 
the  Byzantme  writers,  a  name  still  retained  in 
the  modem  Ifaleb,  for  which  Europeans  have 
substituted  Aleppo.  • 

B£rosds  (Bjipuaoct  or  "Bifpuaaog^  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  IL  (B.C.  261-246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Babylonia,  m  nine  books  (called  Ba- 
6vXuviKdj  and  sometimes  XaXdoi/ca  or  Urroptat 
XaXdaiKoiS,  It  embraced  the  earliest  traditions 
about  the  numan  race,  a  description  of  Babylo- 
nia and  its  population,  and  a  chronological  list 
of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
B«*.n>Bus  stiys  that  he  derived  the  materials  for 
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his  work  from  the  archives  in  the  temile  oi 
Belus.  The  work  itself  is  lost^  but  considcrabU 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Josephu* 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian  fauiers 
the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by  Rich 
ter,  lips.,  1826,  and  in  BidoVs  JF\ragmerUa  BUtor 
ieorvm  Oraxontmy  voL  ii,  Paris,  1848. 

BftatTua  (BjjpvToc:  Bjypvnof :  now  Beiptt, 
ruins),  one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia, 
stood  on  a  promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Ma^oras  (now  ifahr  Beirut)^  half  way  be- 
tween By  dIus  and  Sidoa  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Syrian  kingTryphon  (RC.  140),  and  restored 
by  Agrippa  under  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  col- 
ony. It  afterward  became  a  celebrated  seat  of 
learning. 

BfisA.     Vid  AjiTiNodroLis. 

Bessi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mount  Bjemus  as 
far  as  the  Euzine.  After  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  Romans  (B.C.  168),  toe  Bessi  were 
attacked  by  the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a  se 
vere  struggle. 

Bessos  (Bfjaaoc),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da 
rius  IIL,  seized  Darius  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  B.C.  831.  Pursued  by  Alescander  m  the 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  followers 
to  Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Bestia,  CalfurnIus.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  121,  and  consul  111,  when  he  carried 
on  war  against  Jugurtha,  but,  having  received 
large  bribes,  he  concluded  a  p^ace  wiSi  the  Nu 
midiaa  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was,  iu  con- 
sequence, accused  and  condemned.-<-2.  L.,  one  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators,  B.C.  68,  was  at 
the  time  tribune  of  the  plebs  designatus,  tmd 
not  actually  tribune,  as  SaUust  says.  In  59  he 
was  ffidile,  and  in  67  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  prfetorship,  notwitlistanding  hb  bri- 
bery, for  which  offence  he  was  brought  to  trial 
in  the  following  year,  and  condemned,  although 
he  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Betasii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Tun^  and  X^ervii,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Beetz  in  Brabant 

[Bevus  (Bevoc)t  a  river  of  Macedonia,  an  af 
fluent  of  the  Erigon.] 

Bezira.     Vid  Bazira. 

BiInor.  1.  Also  called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus, 
son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto^  is  said  to  have  builc 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother. — 2.  A  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

BiAs(B(a^.)  1.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero 
daughter  of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  re 
fused  to  give  to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him 
the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained 
by  his  courage  and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess 
for  his  brother.  Melampus  also  opined  for  Bias 
a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Aj^os,  m  consequence 
of  bis  curing  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the 
other  Argive  women  of  their  madness. — ?.  Of 
Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Gi  eeoe. 
flourished  about  B.C.  650. 

BiBAct^Lus,  M.  FurIus,  a  Roman  jraet,  bore 
at  Cremona  B.C.  108,  wrote  iambics,  epigrams 
Hnd  a  poem  on  Ceesar^s  Gaulish  wars     the  ncKtn- 
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Sff  line  In  tho  latter  p««m  is  parodied  by  Horace  ' 
mirtiM  hibertuu  carta  nive  contpuet  Atpet,  Sai^ 
a,  6,  41).    It  is  ]^robable  that  Bibaculus  also  | 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  .^thiopis,  containing  an  ' 
account  of  the  death  of  Memnon  hj  AchiUes^  | 
and  that  the  turgidw  Alpinus  of  Horace  {8at^  ' 
i^  10,  86)  is  no  other  than  Bibaculus.    The  at- 
tacks of  Morace  against  Bibaculus  may  probably 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poems  of  bibaculus 
eoutainS  insults  against  the  Ciesars.  (Tac^^nyL, 
17,  84.) . 

BiBBACTB  (now  Avitin\  the  chief  town  of  the 
.£dui  in  GaUia  Lugdjnensis,  afterward  Augu9- 
todnmsnu 

BiBBAX  (now  Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Remi  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aisne. 

BiBOLUS  OALPUEiriu&  1.  L.,  curule  sedile  B. 
C.  65,  pnetor  62,  and  consul  59,  in  each  of  which 
years  he  had  C.  Julius  Casar  as  his  collea^e. 
He  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  re- 
ibt  the  powerM  combination  of  Ciesar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  oppose  Caesar^s  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew 
from  we  popular  assemblies  altogether ;  whence 
it  was  said  in  joke  that  it  was  the  consulship 
of  Julius  and  Casar.  In  51  Bibulus  was  pro- 
consul of  Syria;  and  in  the  civil  war  he  com- 
manded Pompey's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
died  (46)  while  holding  this  command  off  Cor- 
cyra.  He  married  Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato 
U  tieensis,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,'  two  of 
whom  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabin- 
ins,  in  £g}[pt,  5(X — 2.  L.,  son  of  No,  1,  was  a 
youth  at  his  iather^s  death,  and  was  brought  up 
by  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  rorcia. 
He  fought  with  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
in  42,  but  he  was  afterward  pardoned  b^  Anto- 
ny, and  was  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  im- 
portant commands.  He  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium. 

[BicuBOiuM  (now  Erfurt  f\  a  city  of  the  Che- 
nisci  in  Germany.] 

BiDis  (Bidinus,  Bidensis),  a  small  town  in  Si- 
cily, west  of  Syracuse. 

BiGEBaA  (now  Beeerra  /),  a  town  of  the  Ore- 
lani  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis. 

BioebbiOnxs  or  BioEaai,  a  people  in  Aquita- 
nia,  near  the  Pyrenees. 

BiLBiLiB  (now  Baubola)f  a  town  of  the  Gelti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  munici- 
raum  with  the  surname  Augusta,  on  the  River 
Salo,  also  called  BilbiHs  (now  Xalon),  was  the 
lurth-place  of  the  poet  Martial,  and  was  cele- 
bratea  for  its  manufactories  in  iron  and  gold. 

BiLLiBua  {pOCkalo^ :  now  Mlb<u),  a  river  of 
ffithynia^  rising  in  tlie  Hypii  Montes,  and  ialluig 
into  the  Pontus  Euzinus  twenty  stadia  (two 
ffeographical  miles)  east  of  Tium.  Some  made 
n  £e  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  PapMa- 
gonia. 

BinoIdx  (now  Bingen),  a  town  on  the  Rhine, 
m  Gallia  Belgica. 

Bioif  (Bujv).  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a  bucolic  poet, 
flourished  about  B.G.  280,  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poison- 
ed He  was  older  than  Moschus,  who  laments 
his  untimely  death,  and  calls  HimtfAlf  the  pupil 
of  Bir>a  (Mosck,  Id,  in.)  The  style  of  Bion 
is  refined,  and  his  versification  fluent  and  ele- 
i^aiit  bat  he  if  inferior  to  Tbecoritus  in  stren^ 


and  depth  of  feeling.— .£^'^*(m«,  uiduding  Mo» 
chus,  by  Jacobs,  Gotha,  1795  ;  Wakefield,  La» 
don,  1796;  and  Manso,  Leipzig,  1807. — 2.  Of 
Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
flourished  about  B.C.  250.  He  was  sold  as  a 
■lave,  when  young,  and  received  his  hberty  from 
his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
and  embraced  the  later  Oyrenaic  philosophy, 
as  expounded  by  THsonoaus,  the  Atheist  He 
lived  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of  Antig 
onus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Bion  was 
noted  for  his  shai^  sayings,  whence  Horace 
speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bionei%  termonibtts 
€t  9al€  nigro,  {EjmL,  iL,  2,  60.)— [^3.  Of  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  author  of  a  work  on  -^Ethiopia  (Ai^to- 
iTfica),  of  which  a  few  frafi^ents  remain;  he 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  agneulture.— 4.  A  math 
ematician  of  Abdera,  the  first  who  maintained 
that  there  were  certain  'regions  where  the  night 
lasted  six  months,  and  the  day  the  other  six 
months  of  the  ^ear.] 

[BiBTHA  (rums  at  Birad^k),  a  dty  of  Osrho- 
«ne,  on  the  Euphrates.] 

[BiSALT^  (BtffciAraf).     Vld.  Bi3Altia.J 

BiSALtiA  {Biaakrta :  BiodXrrfc),  a  district  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Stry- 
moa  The  Bisaltce  were  Thracians,  and  at  the 
iuvasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (B.C.  480)  thej 
were  ruled  by  a  Iliracian  prince,  who  was  in- 
dependent of  Macedonia;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  them  subject  to 
Macedonia. 

[BiBALTis,  female  patronymic  from  BUalte$f  L 
e.,  Theophane.] 

BiSAMTHB  (Biauvdrfi  Biaavdrjvo^ :  now  BiQ- 
doito),  subsequently  Bhcedettum  or  Bhoedettua,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  with  a  good 
harbor,  was  founded  by  the  Somians,  and  was 
in  later  times  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
neighboring  Byzantium. 

Bist5nes  (BAjTovef),  a  Thracian  people  be^ 
tween  Mount  Rhodope  and  the  iEgean  Sea,  on 
the  Lake  Bistonis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ab 
der^  through  whose  land  Xerxes  marched  on 
his  invasion  of  Greece  (B.C.  480^.  From  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  m  Thrace  the 
Bacchic  women  are  called  BiitMideB.  (Hor., 
CamL,  iL,  19,  20.) 

BrrH^NlA  (BiCfuvta  :  Bi9w6^),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  on  th<! 
north  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  east  by 
Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Phrvgia  Epie- 
tetus,  was  possessed  at  an  earlv  period  by  Thra 
dan  tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stry 
mon,  called  Thyni  (Bwot)  and  Bithyni  (Bidwoi), 
of  whom  the  former  dwelt  on  the  coast,  the 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier  inhabitants 
were  the  Bkbbycss,  Oauoones,  and  Mtgdones. 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Mariandynl  The  eountry 
was  subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterward  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Gyrus, 
and  was  governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia. 
Dming  the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  became  independ- 
ent, under  native  princes  called  ^napxoi,  whc 
resisted  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  es 
tablished  a  kingdom,  which  is  usually  considei 
ed  to  begin  with  Zipcetes  (about  B.O.  287)  or  hit 
son  Nlcomedes  I.  (B.O.  278),  and  which  lasted 
till  the  death  of  Nioomedes  JH.  (B.C.  74)  wh«i 
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Ipeqiieatbed  his  kmgdom.  to  the  Romans.  By 
tjiem  it  was  liret  attached  to  the  proTince  of 
Asia,  afterward  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augiwtus,  it  was  made  a  proconsular  proTince* 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundaiies 
under  the  later  empei\>r8.  It  was  a  fertile 
eountry,  intersected  with  wooded  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  was  the  Mjsian  Olympus,  on 
its  southern  border.  Its  chief  rirere  were  the 
SANQAaros  and  the  BiiXiEUB. 

BiTHf  NiuM  {Bi6vviov)t  afterward  Claudiopo- 
ua,  an  inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-phice  of 
Haidrian's  fiEiyorite  Antbous. 

BiTON  {BiTuv),  1.  A  mathematician,  the  au- 
thor of  an  extant  work  on  Military  Machines  {kq- 
TcuiKevctl  iroXefwuiv  dpydvitv  Koi  KaTaneXriKuv), 
whose  history  is  unknown.  The  work  is  printed 
in  Vei,  Matkem,  Op^  Paris,  1693,  jk  105,  seq.— 
[2.  A  friend  of  Xenophou,  who,  with  Euclides, 
showed  him  kindness,  and  rdieved  his  wanta  at 
Ophryniiuq,  on  his  return  from  Babylonia.] 

BrroN  and  Cle5bib  {KX^o6t^\  sons  of  Oydippe, 
a  priestess  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos.  They  were 
celebrated  for  their  affection  to  their  mother, 
whose  chariot  they  once  dragged  durine  a  fes- 
tiyal  to  the  temple  of  Juno  (Hera),  a  distance 
of  forty-fiye  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to 
the  goadess  to  grant  them  what  was  best  for 
mortals;  and  during  the  night  they  both  died 
while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

BiTuiTus,  in  inscriptions  Betultub,  king  of 
the  Aryemi  in  Gaul,  joined  the  Allobroges  in 
their  war  against  the  Romans.  Both  tlM  Ar- 
yemi and  Allobroges  were  defeated  B.C.  121,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maidmus.  Bituitus  was  subseqaently 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome. 

BitObiges,  a  numerous  and  powerful  Celtic 
people  in  G&llia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times 
Uie  supremacy  oyer  the  other  Celts  in  GauL 
(liy.,  y.,  84.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit. 
CuBi,  separated  from  the  Caiiiutes  and  iEdui 
by  the  Liger,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
liemoyices,  in  the  countir  of  the  modem  J^our- 
fM ;  their  capital  was  AyAEiouiL  2.  Bit.  Vi- 
yisci  or  Ubisci  on  the  Garumna :  their  capital 
was  BuaniGALA. 

BlIdds,  Blandub,  or  Blauddb  (BXd-,  BAuv-, 
BAai)<$of:  BXavdrpfoc:  Blaudesius),  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lyaia. 

BuASUs,  C.  SEMpaoMlns,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser> 
villus  Cspio,  EC.  253,  in  the  first  Punio  war. 
The  two  consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  on  their  return  were  overtaken  off  Cape 
Palinurus  by  a  tremendous  storm,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  perished. 

BunuB,  JunIus,  governor  of  Pannonia  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  AJ).  14,  when  the  formid- 
able insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  out  in 
that  province.  He  obtained  the  government  of 
Africa  in  21,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Tacfarinas.  Oh  the  fall  of  his  uncle  S'ljac-.v  in 
81,  he  was  deprived  of  the  priestly  offices  wnich 
he  held,  and  m  86  put  an  &ad  to  nis  own  life,  to 
«yoid  falling  by  the  hand  of  the  ezecutioDer. 

Blaxda.  1.  (Now  BUaoi),  a  town  o{  the 
Lacetani  Ip  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.— 2.  (Now 
8L  Bianojf  a  town  in  Lucania. 

[Blandusia  Fons.     Vid.  BAirDUsiA.] 

bLAficoN  (now  Bre9eou\  a  small  island  in  the 
G«Uicus  Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 
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Blasio,  M.  Helvius,  prcctor  RC.  107,  deliatad 
tlie  Celtiberi  in  Spam,  and  took  Illiturai 

[Blaudus  {Bkavdoc),     Vid.  Bladus.] 

Blavia  (now  Blaye),  a  town  of  the  Santooei 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Garumna. 

Blemyes  (B^/n;ec  BXe/u^e^),  an  Ethiopian 
people  on  the  boratan  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  whioh 
their  predatory  incursions  were  veiy  troubleK>me 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

[Blemdium  (now  SarUanderf),  a  port  of  tbt 
Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.] 

Blksjl  (Bleranus:  now  Bieda\  a  town  in 
Etmria,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  between  Forum 
Clodii  and  Tuscania :  there  are  many  remabs  of 
the  ancient  town  at  Bieda. 

BlosIus  or  Blobsius,  the  name  of  a  noble 
family  in  Campania.  One  of  this  family,  0. 
Blosius  of  CumsB,  was  a  philosopher,  a  disciple 
of  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend  of  Tibenus 
Gracchus.  After  the  death  of  Gracchus  (EC 
133)  he  fled  to  Aristonicus,  king  of  Pergamus. 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Aristonicus  by  the  Ro 
mans,  Blosius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  for  feai 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

BoADicfiA,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  hav 

Xbeen  shamefully  treated  by  the  Rcm:uis 
even  ravished  ner  two  daughters,  excited 
an  insurrection  of  the  Britons  against  their  op 

Eressors  during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Pau- 
nus,  the  Roman  governor,  on  an  expedition  tc 
the  island  of  Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colo 
nies  of  Camalodunum,  Londinium,  and  othei 
places,  and  slew  nearly  seventy  thousand  Ro- 
mans and  then:  allies.  She  i^ras  at  length  de- 
feated with  great  loss  b^  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  own  hfe,  A  J).  61. 

[Bo^  or  Bavo  (now  Bua),  an  island  on  tlie 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  used  by  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  place  of  exile  for  state  criminals.] 

BoAoaiuB  (Boa/piof,  now  TerTemotto)^  a  river 
in  Locris,  also  called  Manes,  flows  past  Thro- 
nium  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

[BoBiijM  ^now  Bobbio)t  a  c€utrvm  of  the  li* 
gurians,  on  the  Trebia.] 

[BoooHAR.  1.  A  brave  king  of  the  Mauri  in 
A^mca,  a  contemporary  of  Masinissa. — 2.  An 
officer  of  King  Syphax,  who  fought  against 
Masinissa.] 

BoocHUB  (6oic;(Of).  1.  King  of  Mauretania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Ju^rtha,  with  whom  ai 
first  he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  but 
whom  he  afterward  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marius,  B.C.  106.— 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  alons  with  his  brother  Bo- 
gud  over  Mauretania.  Bocchus  and  Bogud  zs 
sisted  Cssar  in  his  war  against  the  Pompeians 
in  Africa,  EC.  46;  and  m  45  Bogud  joined 
Caesar  in  his  war  in  Spaia  After  the  murder 
of  Caesar,  Bocchus  sided  with  Octavianus,  and 
Bogud  with  Antony.  When  Bogud  was  in 
Spain  in  88,  Bocchus  usurped  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  83,  whereupcn 
his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  provmce.  Bogud 
ha4  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony,  and 
was  lolled  on  the  capture  of  Methoue  by  Agri]>- 
pain  81. 

[BoDKRiA  (Bodtf^t  etow/f,  Ptol).     Vid  Bo- 

DOTEIA.] 

BoDENCUB  or  BooxNOUB.     Vid  Padvb. 
BoniocABBES,  a  people  in  Gallia  LuEdunen 
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iSi      t&eir   eafiital   was   Avgtjbtodubuh   (now 

Boi^jT&iA  or  Bci>»BiA  .^STDlaiUM  (now  Firth 
»/  Fhrth),  ao  SBetu^  od  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland. 

[BoDuooNATus,  leadof  of  the  Nervii  in  Gallia 
b  the  time  of  Julius  OcBbar  1 

B<BJi  (Botai :  ^idrtfc :  now  Vatka\  a  town  | 
in  the  south  of  Laconica,  aear  Oape  Malea. 

[BcKATioua  Simra,  to  the  eas^  or,  rather,  the 
eastern  part,  of  the  Laoonicos  Sinus,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Boeffi,  and  now  Gulf  of  Vatka.] 

BacBE  (Bo/617 :  Boi6ev^)j  a  town  in  Pelasgio- 1 
^  in  Thesealy,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lake  BckbIis  (BoiStjic,  now  Bio),  into  which 
several  rivers^  of  Thessal j  flow. 

BoftJDBdMius  (Boijdpofuocy  "the  helper  in  dis- 
tress," a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  becaose 
be  had  assisted  the  Athenians.  Vid,  JOiet.  of 
Ant^  art  Bobdbomia. 

[BoEo  (Bo(u),  a  Grecian  poetess  of  Delphi, 
oomposed  a  hymn,  of  which  Pausanias  has  pre- 
served a  few  lines.] 

BoiOTiA  {Boioria  :  BouiT6c :  part  of  IAvadia\ 
a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  north  by  Opun- 
tian  Locris,  east  by  the  Euboean  Sea,  south  by 
Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  and 
west  b^  Fhocis.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains,  namely,  Helicon  and  Parnassus  on 
the  west,  Cithseron  and  Fames  on  the  south, 
tiie  Opuntian  mountains  on  the  north,  and  a 
range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  sea-coast 
00  the  east  The  country  contains  several 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  south,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Parasopii,  and 
the  vaUey  of  the  Gephisus  in  the  north  (the 
npper  part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Pho- 
cis),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Epi- 
oephisil  In  the  former  valley  the  chief  towns 
were  THE3iB,  Tanagra,  Thbsplb,  and  Pla- 
TMM]  in  the  latter  the  chief  towns  were  Oa- 
CHOMEiTUSy  CHiSaoiinEA,  CoaouvA,  Lebadba,  and 
Haliabtub  ;  the  latter  valley  included  the  Lake 
CoPAis.  The  surface  of  Motia  is  said  to  be 
one  thousand  and  eighty  square  mUes.  The  at- 
mosphere was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  cir- 
eomstance  some  of  the  ancients  attributed  the 
dnUnesB  of  the  Bceotian  intellect^  with  which 
(he  Athenians  freouently  made  merry ;  but  the 
deficiency  of  the  j^oeotians  in  this  respect  was 
more  probably  owing,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their 
country,  which  probably  depressed  their  intel- 
lectuiil  and  moral  energies.  In  the  earliest 
times  BcBotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
Hie  Aones  (whence  the  country  was  called 
Aonia),  Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thradans,  Lele- 
ges,  ic  Orchomenus  was  inhabited  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebies  by 
the  Oadmeans,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cad- 
KUB.  The  Bodotians  were  an  ./Eolian  people, 
who  iriginally  occupied  Ame  in  Thessaly,  from 
friuch  £ey  were  ezpeUed  by  the  Thessalians 
rizty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  migrated 
it'to  the  country  called  after  them  BoBotia,  partly 
expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with  them- 
selves the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
BcBotia  was  then  divided  into  fourteen  inde- 
pendent states,  which  formed  a  league,  with 
Htebps  nt  its  head.  The  chief  nragittrates  of 
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flie  oonfederacr  were  the  BoBotarehs,  elt«ted 
annually,  two  by  Thebes  and  one  by  each  of 
the  other  states ;  but  as  the  number  of  states 
was  different  at  different  times,  that  of  ths 
BoBotarchs  also  varied.  The  government  k 
most  states  was  an  aristocraoy.  Vid.  Did,  u/ 
AfU,,  art  BaoTAKCHEs. 

BoftTHiua,  whose  full  name  was  Anicius  M.i!f 
Lius  SxvxaiNUB  BoBTHius,  B  }li?nian  Dtatesmia 
and  author,  was  bom  between  AD.  470  and  476 
He  was  fiunous  for  his  general  learning,  and  es- 
pecially for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  pMlosophy 
which,  according  to  a  common  account  (thougk 
of  doubtful  aumority),  he  studied  under  Proclu» 
at  Athens.  He  was  consul  in  610,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  Theodoric  the 
Great;  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
the  latter  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  the  oppreSsions  of  the  Goths,  hu 
was  put  to  death  by  Theodoric  about  624.  Du- 
ring his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  De  Conaolatione  Pftilo9ophicB^  in  five  books, 
which  b  composed  alternately  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  dicti<Hi  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
the  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
that  the  author  had  a  real  belief  in  prayer  and 
Providence,  though  he  makes  no  reference  to 
Christianity.  Boethius  was  the  last  Roman  of 
any  note  who  understood  the  language  and 
studied  the  literature  of  Greece.  He  translated 
many  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
especially  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  oommenta 
ries  upon  them,  several  of  which  have  oomi« 
down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  commentarv,  in 
six  books,  upon  the  Topiea  of  Cicero,  which  is 
also  extant  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writer* 
which  prevailed  from  the  sixth  to  the  four 
teenth  century,  Boethius  was  looked  upon  as 
the  head  and  type  of  all  philosophers,  as  Au 
gustin  was  of  aU  theology,  and  Vngil  of  all  lit- 
erature ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Boethius's  fame  g^radually  died  away. 
The  best  edition  of  his  collective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1670;  the  last  edition  of  his 
jDe  OoMolatione  is  by  Obbarius,  JensB,  1843. 

BoBTHUS  {Boijd6c\  1.  A  Stoic  phUosophei  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  on« 
of  which  Cicero  quotes. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  phi 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  Sidoo  in  Ffacenicia,  a 
disciple  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes^  and  an  in 
structor  of  the  philosopher  Strabo.  He  there 
fore  flourished  about  B.C.  80.  He  wrote  sev 
eral  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost — [3.  A 
native  of  Tarsus,  who  gained  the  fiivor  of  An 
tonv  by  celebratii^  in  verse  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  Philippl] 

BatuM  (Botov,  Bolovt  Bdov  :  Botany),  an  an 
cient  town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapoli& 

BOGITD.      Vid  BOOOHVB,  No.  2. 

Bon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtk 
tribes,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
^Transalpina),  but  in  what  part  of  the  country 
is  uncortaia  At  an  early  tune  they  migrate<l 
in  two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Pu 
and  the  Apennines ;  the  other  crossed  l^e  Rhine 
sod  settled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Boi- 
hemum  (now  Bohemia)  after  them,  and  between 
the  Danube  anc  the  Tyrol  The  Boii  m  Italy 
long  carried  on  a  fierce  striggle  with^  '* '  '^ 
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■UUDfl.  tnit  ihey  were  at  length  subdued  Ly  the 
eoDSul  P.  Sdpio  io  B.C.  191,  and  were  subse- 
aueati^  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Gallia 
UiBalpina.  The  Boii  in  Germany  maintained 
their  po^er  longer,  but  were  at  length  subdued 
by  the  Marcomanni,  and  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. We  find  32,000  Boii  taking  part  in  the 
H^vetian  migration;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetiar^  (B.C.  58),  Ciesar  allowed  these 
Doii  to  dwell  among  the  .£dul 

[BuiodOecm,  (now  Innttadi),  a  town  of  Yin- 
dehcia,  at  the  junction  of  the  .^Inus  (now  Inn) 
and  the  Danube.] 

BoioBJz.  1.  A  chieftain  of  the  Boii,  fought 
against  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.C. 
194. — [2.  King  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  against  the 
Romans  under  Marius^  and  fell  m  battle  near 
Verona*  B.C.  IClJ 

BoLA,  BoLiB,  or  YoLiB  (Bolftnus),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  iE^ui,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league, 
not  mentioned  m  later  times. 

BolInus,  Ysttids,  governor  of  Britain  in 
AD.  69,  is  praised  by  Statins  in  the  poem  (Silv^ 
v.,  2)  addressed  to  Crispinus,  the  son  oi  Bo- 
lanus. 

BoLBS  (B6X61J :  now  BeMhek),  a  lake  in  Mace- 
donia, empties  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  near  Bromiscus  and  Anion :  the 
lake  is  now  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
six  or  eight  in  breadth.  There  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  the  lakei 

BoL^TiNS  {BoX6iTiv7f :  Bo^iTiv^rtic :  now 
Hosetta),  a  city  of  Lower  £gypt»  near  the  mouth 
of  a  branch  of  the  Nile  (tiie  westernmost  but 
one),  which  was  called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (rd 
Bo7i6lTivov  OTofia), 

I^BouEBiuM  PaoMOMToaiuM,  the  southwest 
pomt  of  Britannia,  now  LaruFt  JSnd,  in  Corn- 
wall.] 

BuuNE  (BoXivTf :  BoXivdioc),  a  town  in  Achaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted 
to  Patria 

B0LI88TO  (BoAiaaoc :  BoTUaaioCt  no*^  Voliuo), 
%  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Chios. 

B0MILGA&  (Bofu?jtap,  Boa/u^ap).  1.  Com- 
mander, with  Hanno,  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  Agathocles,  when  the  latter  invaded 
Afiica,  B.C.  810.  In  808  he  attempted  to  seixe 
the  ^vemment  of  Cartilage,  but  fSuled,  and  was 
orucified. — 2.  Conmiander  of  the  Carthaginian 
supplies  sent  to  Hannibal  after  the  batUe  of 
CannsB,  216.  He  afterward  atiempjed  to  re- 
lieve Syracuse  when  besieged  by  Maroellus, 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing. — 8.  A 
Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Jug^rtha. 
When  Jugurtha  was  at  Rome,  109,  Bomilcar 
effected  for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva. 
In  107  he  plotted  against  Jugurtha. 

BomIus  Mons,  {Bufuoc  and  ol  Botiot),  the  west- 
ern part  of  Mount  (£ta  in  iEtolia,  inhabited  by 
the  Bomienses  (Bw/uelc). 

Bona  Dea,  a  Roman  divinihr,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
uereelf  called  Fauna,  Falua,  or  (hna.  She  was 
orshipped  at  Rome  as  a  chaste  and 


divinity;  she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  fe- 
males, as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festi- 
val was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  first  of 
May,  in  tlie  house  of  the  consul  or  prostor,  as 
the  sacrifices  on  tliat  occasion  were  cffered  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  so- 
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lemnities  wtre  conducted  by  the  j  ostals.  and 
no  male  person  was  allowed  to  b<i  in  the  Lousv 
at  one  of  the  festivals  P.  Clodius  profaned  the 
sacred  ceremonies  by  entering  the  house  of 
Cesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  B.C.  62. 

BoNiTACius,  a  Roman  general,  governor  of 
Africa  under  Yalentinian  IIL  Bdieving  tliat 
the  Empress  Placidia  meditated  his  destruction, 
he  revolted  against  the  emperor,  and  invited 
G^enseric,  king  of  the  Yandals,  to  settle  in  Afri- 
ca. In  480  he  was  reconciled  to  Placidia,  and 
attempted  to  drive  the  Yandals  out  of  Africa, 
but  without  success.  He  quitted  Africa  in  481, 
and  iu  482  he  died  of  a  wound  received  in  com- 
bat with  his  rival  Aetius. 

BoNNA  (now  B<mn)t  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  foi*ti*eB8  of  the 
Romans  and  the  regular  quarters  of  a  Roman 
legion.  Here  Drusus  constructed  a  bridge 
across  the  Rhine. 

BonOnIa  (Bononiensis).  1.  (Now  Bologna), 
a  town  in  Gallia  Cispadaoa,  originally  called 
FsLBiNA,  was  in  ancient  times  an  Etniscan  city, 
and  the  capital  of  northern  Etruria.  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boii,  but  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  B.C.  191,  and  its  name  of  Felsina  was  then 
changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell  into  decay  in  the 
civU  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  adoi-ned  by 
Augustus,  82. — 2.  (Now  BculogM)^  a  town  in  m 
noHh  of  Gaul.  Vid.  Gesoriacub. — 3.  (Now  Ba- 
nottorf),  a  town  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube. 

BonOsus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  im]icri- 
al  title  in  Gaul  in  tlie  reign  of  Probus.  He  waf 
defeated  and  slain  by  Probus,  A.D.  280  or  281. 

BoOtes.     Vid,  Arctdrxts. 

BoRBETOMAGUs  (uow  WotmB),  also  called  Yah- 
GiONBS,  at  a  later  time  Wormatia,  a  town  of  the 
Yangiones,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Up- 
per Germany. 

BdaiAS  (iBopea^  or  Bopuc),  the  north  wind,  or 
more  strictly,  the  wind  fr^m  the  north^uorth- 
east^  was,  in  mythology,  a  son  of  AstrsBus  and 
Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Zephyrus,  and 
Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Haemus^ 
in  Thrace.  He  carried  off  Orithyia,  daughtei 
of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Attica,  by  whom  ho  begoi 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Phineus. 
who  are  therefore  called  BoreadoB,  In  the  Per 
sian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Athenians  by  destroying  the  shi^ 
of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (7?.,  zz.,  228),  Boreas  b^ot  twelve 
horses  by  the  noares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  ezplabed  as  a  figurative  mode  oi 
expressing  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those 
horseSb  Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Atheni, 
where  a  festival,  BoreoinU,  was  celebrated  in 
his  honor. 

Bor£um  (Bopeiov).  1.  (Now  Malin  Head),  the 
northern  promontoiy  of  Hibernia  (now  Jreland\ 
— ^2.  (Now  Baa  Teyonat^  a  promontory  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  forming  the  eastern 
headland  of  the  Great  Svrtis. — 8.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  ishmd  of  Taprobone  (now 
CwUm), 

fioaftus  MoNS  (Bopetov  ^poc),  a  mountain  in 
Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Eurotas 
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HoBtva  PoRi^s  fj^opeioi  MfjtJ/v),  a  harbor  in 
the  islaod  jf  Teoe'lus,  at  the  moutb  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name. 

BoRsavA  '{rd,  Bopamna  :  Bopairnnfvo^ :  now 
Baursa),  a  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Enphratee,  a  little  south  of  Babylon, 
eelebrated  for  its  manuflEUitures  of  linen,  and  as 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Chaldean  astrologers. 
The  Greeks  held  it  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
(Artemis). 

BGBTSTHiNis  (BopvoBivrfC :  now  Dnieper)^  af- 
terward Danapus,  a  river  of  European  Sanna- 
tia,  flows  into  the  Euzme,  but  its  sources  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Near  its  mouth,  and 
at  its  junction  with  the  Hypanis.  lay  the  town 
BoBTSTHXinB  or  BoarSTHKNis  (now  Kudak), 
also  ciUled  Olbia,  Olbiopolis,  and  Miletopolis, 
a  colony  of  Miletus^  and  the  most  important 
Greek  city  on  the  north  of  the  Euzine.  (Eth- 
nic, BopvaOeviTff^f  'O^iofro^injc,) 

Bo6r5au8  (Bocnropof),  i.  e.,  Ox-ford,  the  name 
of  any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially 
applied  to  the  two  following:  1.  Thk  Thbacx- 
AK  Bospoaua,  (now  Channel  of  ConsiantinopUY 
unites  tJbe  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  with 
the  Euzine,  or  Black  Sea  According  to  the 
legend,  it  Wks  called  Botponu  from  lo,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  were  the  celebrated 
STMrLEOADXs.  Darius  consti'ucted  a  bridge 
across  the  Bosporus  when  he  iuvaded  Scythia. 
-2.  Thb  GiMMEaiAN  Bospoaus  (now  Straits  of 
Kagd)  unites  the  Palus  Mffiotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof; 
with  the  Euzine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed,  with 
the  Tanais  (now  Don),  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  CiMMxan,  who  were  suppossi  to  have  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhpod.  On  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  the  modem  Crimea,  Uie  Milesians 
ll>undea  the  town  of  Panticapaeum,  also  called 
Bosporus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapaeum 
rubsequently  founded  the  town  of  Phanogoria 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits.  These  cities, 
being  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  soon  be- 
came places  of  considerable  importance ;  and  a 
kingdom  gradually  arose,  of  wnich  Ponticapas- 
om  was  the  capital,  and  which  eventually  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  Crimea.  The  first 
kings  we  read  of  were  the  Archaenactidas,  who 
reigned  forty -two  years,  from  B.C.  480  to  488. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacus  L  and  his 
descendants.  Several  of  these  kinp  were  in 
dose  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained 
aannally  a  large  supply  of  com  firom  the  Bos- 
porus, llie  hist  of  wese  kings  was  Pasrisades, 
who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Scythians,  vol- 
ontarily  ceded  his  dominions  to  Mithradates  the 
Great  On  the  death  of  Mithradates,  his  son 
Ffaamaces  was  allowed  by  Pompey  to  succeed 
to  the  dominion  of  Bosporus ;  and  we  subse- 
quently find  a  series  of  kings,  who  reigned  in 
VDA  comitry  till  a  late  period,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  BA>man  emperors. 

Bo«TAK  (B«<TTwp,  Bwffrapof).  1.  A  Cartha- 
giniai.  general,  who,  with  Hamilcar  and  Has- 
druVd,  the  son  of  Ebnno,  fought  against  M. 
Atilius  Begulus,  in  Airica,  BC.  266,  but  was 
defeated,  token  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  he  received 
from  the  sons  of  Regulus. — 2.  A  Cartiiapinian 


general,  under  Hasdrabal,  in  Spain,  set  at  hl> 
ertjr  the  Spanish  hostages  kept  at  Sagimtum. 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  affections  of  the 
Spanmrds. 

BosTRA  {jii  Boarpa,  Old  Testamenc  Bozrah 
BoffTTvdf  and  -oJof  ■  sow  Butrah,  ruins),  a  dty 
of  Arabia,  in  an  Oasis  of  the  Syrian  I>e8ert» 
little  more  than  ten  d^rrees  south  of  Damascus. 
It  was  enlarged  and  beautifled  b/  Trajan,  who 
made  it  a  colony.  Under  th  ^  later  emperors  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  arv^ibishopric. 

BOTTIA,    BOITLSA,    BoTTLCIS    {BoTTia,     BoTTl 

aia,  BoTTiaitc :  Bonuuo^},  a  district  in  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Azius,  ez 
tended  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  to  Pieria  on 
the  west  It  oontabed  the  towns  of  Pella  and 
IchnsB  near  the  sea.  The  Bottiaei  were  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  who,  being  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try  bv  the  Macedonians,  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  Macedonian  Chalddice,  north  of  Olynthus, 
which  was  called  Bottice  {JBorrucq), 

BOTTIOX.       Vid.  BOTTIA. 

[BovzNNA  (now  Cahrera\  a  small  island  at 
the  northern  eztremity  of  Sardinia.] 

BoviliruM  (Bovianius :  now  B<yano),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium,  was  taken  bv 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  col 
onized  by  Augustus  with  veterans. 

BoviLLiB  (Bovillensis),  an  ^  ancient  town  in 
Latium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome. 
Near  it  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  (Ba62), 
and  here  was  the  socrarium  of  the  Julia  gens. 

Bracaba  Augusta  (now  Braga\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii,  in  Hispania  Tar 
raconensis :  at  Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  aqueduct  t&c. 

BaACHMjlNiB  or  -I  (BpaxfiuveQ\  is  a  name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a 
caste  of  priests  in  India  (the  Brakmin*)^  some- 
times, apparently,  for  all  the  people  tehose  re* 
ligion  was  Brohminism,  and  sometimes  for  a 
particular  tribe 

Bracbodbs  or  Caput  Vada  (Bpaxu&rj^  uKpa  . 
now  Raa  Kapoudiah)^  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Byzacena,  in  NoHhera  Africa,  forming  the 
northern  headland  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

Brachxlles  or  BaACHTLLAs  (Bpaxv^^ijg,  Bpa- 
XvX^ac)f  a  Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonian 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Doson  and 
Philip  y.  At  the  battle  of  Cyuoscephalae,  B.O. 
197,  ne  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Phil- 
ip*s  army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes 
by  the  Bioman  party  in  that  citv. 

[BaADANUS  (now  Brandano},  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  which  falls  itto  the  Sinus  Tareiitinus :  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia.] 

Beanchidjb  (al  Bpayxt^i'-  now  Jeronda, 
ruins)  afterward  Dinf ma  or  -i  (rd  Ai^vfiOy  ol 
Afdv/xoi),  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ionia,  a 
little  south  of  Miletus,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Didymeus  (Ai- 
dv/zevf).  This  oracle,  which  the  lonions  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo  or  Smicrus 
of  Delphi,  and  a  Milesian  womaiL  The  reputed 
descendants  of  this  Branchus,  the  BronchidsB 
{ol  B/)a}%(da(),  were  the  hereditary  ministers  of 
this  oracle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  to  Darius  op  Y<t!xes ;  and,  wli'ui 
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Xerxes  retorued  from  Qreeoe,  tbe  BraocfaidiB, 
fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
lo  remove  them  to  a  distant  part  of  his  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactria  or 
Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
bare  been  punished  by  the  army  of  Alexander 
for  the  treason  of  their  fore&thcrs.  The  tem- 
ple, called  DidymAum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes,  was  rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order  of  arclii- 
lecture. 

BaANCHUS  (Bpdyxog).     Vid,  BaANcmoA 

BaANNoyicE&     Via,  AuLxaoL 

[BaANODONUM  (now  Braneatier\  a  city  of  the 
Iceni  or  Simeni  in  Britaxmia  Romana.] 

[BaANooiNiDM  (now  Woreetter)  or  BaAN6Ni- 
iTM,  a  town  of  the  Boduni  in  Britannia  Romana.] 

BaASiDAS  (Bp€UTt6ac)t  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distingushed  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war.  In  EO.  424,  at  the  head  of 
"a  small  force,  he  effected  a  dexterous  march 
through  the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and 
poiued  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  who  had  prom- 
ised co-operation  against  the  Atiienians.  B^ 
his  milit^  skill,  and  the  confidence  which  his 
character  inspired,  he  gained  possession  of 
many  of  the  cities  in  Macedonia  subject  to 
Athens ;  his  gr^test  acquisition  was  iunphip- 
olis.  In  422  he  gamed  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an  AUienian 
force,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  he  was  slain 
in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  dty, 
and  the  inhabitants  honored  him  as  a  hero  by 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant^  art  BaAsiDsiA. 

BbatuspantIum  (now  Brahupante^  near  Bre- 
ieuil),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia 
Belgica. 

BaAra^JN  (Spavpuv:  Bpavpuvioc:  now  Vrao- 
na  or  VraTia)^  a  demus  in  Attica,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  on  the  River  Erasinus,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence 
called  BrauroniOt  and  in  whose  honor  the  fes- 
tival Brauronia  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
Vtd.  Diet,  of  AtU.y&.  V. 

Beeoetio  (near  Szony^  ruins,  east  of  Co- 
inom),  a  Roman  municipium  in  Lower  Panno- 
nia  on  the  Danube,  where  Valentinian  L  died. 

BaENNfs.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who,  in  B.C.  890,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took 
Rome.  After  besieging  the  Capitol  for  six 
months,  he  quitted  the  city  upon  receiving  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ransom  for  the 
Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with  his  booty. 
But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the  popular 
legends  that  Camillus  and  a  Roman  armv  ap- 
peared at  the  moment  the  gold  was  beiqg 
weighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Camil- 
lus, and  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army 
were  slain  to  a  man. — 2.  The  chief  leader  of 
the  Gauls  who  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
B.C.  280,  2*79.  In  280  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was 
defeated  by  the  Gauls  under  Belgius,  and  slain 
in  battle ;  and  Brennus  in  the  following  year 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  Greece,  but  he  was 
defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men  were 
slain,  and  he  Umsetf  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Breuct,  a  powerful  people  of  Pannonia,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
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Pannonians  crd   Dalmatians    against   the  Ra 
mans,  AJ>.  6. 

BaxuNi,  a  Rasiiim  people,  dwelt  in  lh«  Tyio. 
near  the  Brencer.    (Hor,  Carm.,  iv-  U,  11.) 

BaiAEEus.     Vid.  .Sjqmoh. 

BaiciimiiB  {Bpuiiwiai),  a  place  in  Sicily  noC 
far  from  Leontinl 

BaioAMTxa,  the  most  powcrfkil  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
island  frt)m  the  Abus  (now  Htanber)  to  the  Ro- 
man wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  southeast 
comer  of  Yorkshire,  whicn  was  inhabited  by  tha 
Parisii.  The  Brigantes  consequently  inhabited 
the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of 
Lancashire,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland. Their  capital  was  Eboraodv.  They 
were  conquered  Jby  Petilius  Cerealis  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  There  was  also  a  tribe  of  Bri- 
gantes in  the  south  of  Ireiaud,  between  the  riv- 
ers BirguB  (now  Barrow)  and  Dabrona  (now 
Blaehoater)^  in  tbe  oounties  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperary.^ 

BaiOAimi,  a  tribe  in  Vindelicia,  on  the  Lak« 
Brioantinus,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

Brioamtinub  Lacub  (now  Bodentiee  or  Lake 
of  Constance)^  also  called  Venetus  and  Aoro- 
NI178,  through  which  the  Rhine  fibws,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Helvetii  on  the  soutli,  by  th« 
Rietii  on  the  southeast,  and  by  the  Vindehd  oc 
the  north.  Near  an  island  on  it,  probably  Bet- 
ehenauy  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelici  in  a 
naval  engagement 

Brioantiuk.  1.  (Now  Briangofi),  a  town  ol 
the  Segusiani  in  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Oottian 
Alps. — 2.  (Now  Corunna)y  a  sea-port  town  of 
the  Luccnses,  in  Galltecia  in  Spain,  with  a  light- 
house, which  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose^ 
having  been  repaired  in  1791,  aod  which  is  now 
called  La  Torre  de  Herades. — 8.  (Now  Bregenz\ 
a  town  of  the  Brigantini  Vindelici,  on  the  Lnke 
of  Constance. 

Brilessus  (BpL\f}oa6i)^  &  mountain  in  Attica, 
northeast  of  Athens. 

Brim o  {JBpifiuY  "  the  angry  or  the  terrifying," 
a  surname  of  Hecate  and  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one.) 

BriniAtes,  a  people  in  Liguria,  south  of  the 
Po,  near  the  modem  Brignolo. 

Briseis  (Bpfoj/tc),  daughter  of  Brises  of  Lyr- 
nessus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
seized  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire 
feud  between  the  two  heroes.  Vid  Achilubs. 
Her  proper  name  was  Hippodamla. 

Britannia  (^  BperraviKij  or  Bperavuc^y  sc 
vf/ao^t  i  Bperrttvta  or  Bperavla :  Bperravoi,  Bpe 
ravoif  Britanni,  Brittdnes),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  Albion 
('A^cov,  'A'^oviuv,  IfutdaAlbionvm).  Hibeenia 
or  Ireland  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
island,  but  it  is  sometimes  included  under  the  gen* 
eral  name  of  the  Insula  BaiTANNiCiK  Bpero^ 
viKol  v^<roi\  which  also  comprehended  the  small* 
er  islands  around  the  coast  of  Great  Britaia  The 
etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  derived  by  most  writers  fit'om  the  Celtic 
word  brith  or  brit,  **  painted,"  with  reference  to 
the  custom  of  tlie  intiabitants  of  staining  tlieir 
bodies  with  a  blue  color:  whatever  may  be  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  since  in  tlM 
Gielic  the  inhabitants  are  called   Brvihon.  anr 
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Utaur  language  Brythonep.  The  name  Allioti  is 
probably  derived  from  the  white  clifEs  of  the 
BBland  [for  the  iuor«  correct  derivatioii,  vid.  Al- 
noK] ;  but  writera  who  derived  the  names  of 
all  lands  and  people  from  a  mythical  ancestor, 
ccjnectedthe  name  with  one  Albion,  the  son 
of  Neptune.  The  Britons  were  Celts,  beloQ^ 
mg  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called  (>pnry, 
sikL  were  apparentiv  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Tneir  mannen  and  customs 
were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Gauls ;  but, 
fleporated  more  than  the  Gauls  from  intercourse 
with  civilized  nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a  purer  state  than  in  Gaul,  and  hence 
Dnndism,  according  to  Ciesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaul  to  Britam.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which 
the  more  civilized  Gauls  bad  laid  aside.  They 
painted  their  bodies  with  a  blue  color  extracted 
from  woad,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in 
bottle,  and  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a 
UUm*  time  the  celgaa  crossed  over  ttom  Gaul,  and 
settled  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  driv- 
ing the  Britons  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  obtained  any  knowledge  of  Britain.  In 
early  times  the  Phoenicians  viaited  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  for  the  pui^ 
pope  of  obtaining  tin ;  but  whatever  knowledge 
they  acquired  of  the  country  they  jealously  kept 
secret,  and  it  only  transpired  that  there  were 
CASSTTEaiDSS,  or  Tin  Istandu,  in  the  northern 
Larts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledgo  which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
ftvm  the  merchantB  of  Mnssilia,  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  fix>m  the 
voyages  of  Ptthkas,  who  sail^  round  a  great 
part  of  Britaia  From  this  time  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  an  error  which  continued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.  Another  important  mis- 
take, which  Iflce wise  prevailed  for  a  long  time, 
was  the  position  of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul 
and  Spam.  As  the  northwestern  coast  of  Spain 
was  supposed  to  extend  too  far  to  the  north,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Gaul  to  run  northeast,  the 
lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie  between 
Spain  and  GauL  The  Romans  first  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  island  bj  Ciesar^s 
invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain  (B.C. 
55,  54X  and  though  on  the  second  occasion  he 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  southeast 
of  tne  island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and 
after  his  departure  the  Britons  continued  as  in- 
dependent as  before.  The  Romans  made  no 
liui;her  attempts  to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(AD.  48^  th^  again  landed  in  Britain,  and  per- 
manently subdued  the  country  soutii  of  the 
Thamea.  They  now  began  to  extend  their  con- 
quests over  the  other  parts  of  the  island ;  and  the 
great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  over 
the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under  Boadicea, 
still  further  consolidat)d  the  Roman  dominions. 
In  the  ivign  of  Vespasian,  Petilius  Oerealis  and 
Juhus  Frontinus  made  several  successful  expe- 
ditions against  the  Selcbbs  and  the  Beioamtes  ; 
and  the  oonquest  of  South  Britain  was  at  length 
finally  completed  by  Agrioola,  who  in  seven 
•ampaiicns  i7&  84)  Eubdued  the  whole  of  the 


ishind  as  &r  north  as  the  Frith  o(  Forth  aid  th« 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forts  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  north  ol 
Scotland.  The  Roman  part  of  Britain  was  non 
called  Britannia  RomantL,  and  the  northern  port, 
inhabited  by  the  Caledonians,  Britannia  Barbara 
or  Caledonia.  The  Romans,  however,  gave  up 
the  northern  conquests  of  Agricola  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  rampart  of  turf  from 
tJie  i£stuarium  Ituna  (now  Bolwiy  FriUi)  to  the 
German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola, 
and  erected  a  rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  colled 
Grimee  Dike,  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  sig- 
nifying  great  or  powerful  The  Caledonians 
afterwara  broke  through  this  wall ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  repeated  devastations  of  the 
Roman  dominions,  tne  Emperor  Severus  went 
to  Britain  in  208,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war 
against  them  in  persoa  He  died  in  the  isUmd 
at  Eboracum  (now  York)  in  211,  after  erecting 
a  solid  stone  wall  fi^m  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  a  little  north  of  the  rampart  of 
Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severus,  the  Ro- 
mans relinquished  forever  all  their  conquest! 
north  of  this  wall  In  287  Carausius  assumed 
the  purple  in  Britam,  and  reigned  as  emperor, 
independent  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  till 
his  assassination  by  Allectus  in  298.  AUectus 
reigned  three  years,  and  Britain  was  recovered 
for  the  emperors  in  296.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (806), 
Britain  fell  to  the  share  of  Constantius,  who 
died  at  Eboracum  in  806,  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  assumed  in  the  island  the  title  of  Csssar. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Caledonians,  who  now 
appear  under  the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots, 
broke  through  the  wall  of  Sevens,  and  the 
SaxoDS  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  and  the 
declining  power  of  the  R(xnan  empire  was  un- 
able to  afford  the  province  an^  effectual  aa8is^ 
ance.  In  the  reign  of  Valeutinian  L,  Theodo- 
Bins,  the  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name 
defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  (367);  but  in  th< 
reign  of  Honorius,  Constantino,  who  bad  beet 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  (407),  withdrew 
all  the  Roman  troops  from  the  island,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  GauL  The  Britons 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  lengtli,  in  447,  they 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxous,  who  be- 
came the  roasters  of  Britain.  The  Roman  do- 
minions of  Britain  formed  a  single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  by  a 
legatus  of  tiie  emperor.  Severus  di*.  ided  the 
country  into  two  provinces,  Britannia  Superior 
and  Inferior^  of  which  the  latter  contained  the 
earliest  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  the  former  the  later  conquests 
in  the  north,  the  territories  of  the  Silures,  Bri 
pantes,  ^  Up|on  the  new  division  of  the  prov 
inces  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Britain  was 
governed  by  a  vicarina,  subject  to  the  preefeetttM 
pratorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into  four  prov- 
moes:  (1.)  Britannia  Primei,  the  country  south 
of  the  Thiames;  (2.)  Britannia Secunda^  Wales; 
(8.)  Maxima  Caearifnsie,  the  country  betweefl 
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the  TLames  and  the  Humber ;  (4^  Flavia  GcBsar- 
imtUj  the  oountry  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Roman  wall  Beaides  these,  there  was  also  a 
fifth  proyince,  VaUnti<t,  which  existed  for  a  short 
lime,  incluiin^  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  be- 
yond the  Roman  wall 

BarrANiricus.  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
and  Messalina.  was  bom  A.D  42.  Agrippina) 
the  seoond  wile  of  Claudius,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  adopt  her  own  son,  and  give  him  pre- 
cedecoe  over  Britannicus.  This  son,  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  ascended  the  throne  in  54,  and  caused 
Britannicus  to  be  poisoned  in  the  following  year. 

[BaiTOMABiB,  a  leader  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  caused  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put 
<o  death,  and  their  bodies  to  be  mangled  with 
every  possible  indignity :  this  act  brought  upon 
him  and  his  people  the  yengeanoe  of  the  Ro- 
mans.] 

BRrroxARTis  {BpirS/tapTic,  usually  derived 
from  ppirvct  sweet  or  blessing,  and  /lupric,  a 
maiden),  was  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  and  Carme,  and  iNsloved  by  Minos,  wno 
pursued  her  nine  months,  till  at  length  she 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  into  a  goddess.  She  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  Cretan  divmity  who  presided 
over  the  sports  of  the  chase;  on  the  mtrodue- 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
Crete  she  was  naturally  placed  in  some  relation 
with  the  latter  goddess ;  and  at  length  Uie  two 
divinities  became  identified,  and  Britomartis  is 
ealled  in  one  legend  the  daughter  of  Latona  (Le- 
to).  At  iEgina  Britomartis  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Aphiea. 

(BairdNES.     Via,  BorrANNTA.] 
BrivAtes  PoRTOB  (now  Bay  de  Finnebe;  ac- 
cording to  D'Anville,  Brett)^  a  harbor  of  the 
Namnotes  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis.] 

Brixklluh    (Brizellonus :    now    Bregella  or 
Breteella\  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in  , 
Oallia  Ciiudpina,  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put 
himself  to  death,  AJO.  69. 

BrdcIa  (Brixionus :  now  Brescia),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cisolpina,  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  | 
Aquileia,  through  which  the  River  Mella  flowed 
(Jlatnu  quam  molli  pereurrit  flumine  Mella,  Ca- 
tnll.,  IxviL,  88).  It  was  probably  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  was  afterward  a  town  of  the 
Libui  and  then  of  the  Cenomani,  and  finally 
became  a  Roman  municipium  with  the  rights  of 
a  colony, 

Badmfus  (Bpo/i(oc),  a  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  t.  «.,  the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of 
the  Bacchic  revelries  (from  Bpifiti). 

Brontes.     Vid.  Ctolgpbs. 

BruohIuic.     Vid.  Alexandrxa. 

BRUcriRi,  a  people  of  Germanv,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Amisia  (now  Bnu),  and  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Luppia  (now  Lippe),  The 
Bructeri  joined  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  A.D.  69,  and  the  prophetic  virgin, 
VxLXDA,  who  had  so  much  influence  among  the 
German  tribes,  was  a  native  of  their  oountry. 
A  few  years  afterward  the  Bructeri  were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii 
(Tac,  GemL,  88.) 

BauirD^siuM  or  Brukd!sIuk  (BpevTTJmoVy  Bpev- 
'^auw    Brundusinus :  now  BrincUnY  a  town  in 
Calabria,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Adiriatie,  form- 
ing an  excellent  harbor,  to  which  the  plaoe  owed 
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its  importance,  fhe  Appia  Via  terminates  1  m 
Brundisium,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  em- 
barkation for  Greece  and  the  East  It  was  as 
ancient  town,  and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin, 
although  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  some 
writers  to  the  Cretans^  and  by  others  to  Diome- 
des.  It  waa  at  first  governed  bv  kings  cf  its 
own,  but  was  conquered  and  colonized  dj  th« 
Romans,  EC.  245.  The  poet  Pacuvius  was  born 
at  this  town,  and  Virgil  died  here  on  his  return 
from  Greece,  B.C.  19. 

EBairrrDius  Niger.  Vid  Niger.] 
BRirrnANUs  Lostricus.  Vid  Lvstricus.] 
BRumuB.  1.  A  Roman  knifi^ht,  for  whom  Oh 
cero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M'.  Acilius 
Glabrio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  RC.  46. — 2.  A 
philosopher,  with  whom  M.  Cicero  the  youngei 
studied  at  Athens  in  B.C.  44.] 
[Bruttius  Sura.  Vid  Sura.] 
BruttIum,  Brutttus,  and  Bruttioruh  Acxa 
(Bperrtai  Bruttius),  more  usually  called  Brut- 
th,  after  the  inhabitants,  the  southern  extreml- 
tv  of  Italy,  separated  from  Luconia  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Thurii, 
and  surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  country  called  in  ancient  times 
(Enotria  and  Italia.  The  oountry  is  mountain- 
ous, as  the  Apennines  run  through  it  down  to 
the  Sicilian  Straits ;  it  contained  excellent  pao- 
turago  for  cattle,  and  the  valley  produced  gooa 
corn,  olives,  and  fruit  The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  (Enotrians.  Subsequentlv 
some  Lucanians,  who  hod  revolted  from  then 
countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession  of  tlio 
countrv,  and  were  hence  called  J?rw<ft*i  or  Bret- 
Hi,  which  word  is  said  to  mean  **  rebels"  in  the 
language  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how 
ever,  inhabited  only  the  interior  of  tno  land; 
the  coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Greek  colonies.  At  the  dose  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the 
allies  of  Hannibal,  they  lost  their  independence, 
and  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  se- 
verity. They  were  declared  to  be  public  slaves^ 
and  were  employed  as  lictors  and  servants  of  the 
magistrates. 

Brutus,  JumIus.  1.  L.,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarquinio,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Superbua, 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brotlier's  faiti  only  by 
feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Brutus.  After  Lucretia  had  stabbed 
herself,  Brutua  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the 
Tarquins ;  and  upon  the  banishment  of  uie  lat- 
ter, he  was  elected  first  consul  with  Tarquinius 
Collatinus.  He  loved  his  oountry  better  than 
his  children,  and  put  to  death  his  two  sons,  who 
had  attempted  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  He  fell 
in  battle  the  same  ^ear,  fighting  against  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquimus.  Brutus  was  the  great 
hero  in  the  legends  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquma,  but  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing what  part  of  the  account  is  historicoL—- 2. 
D.,  sumamed  Scava,  magister  e<^uitnm  to  the 
dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  889,  and  consul 
in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  YesDnL— 
8.  D.,  sumamed  Scjeva,  consul  292,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.-— 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  1 96, 
prstor  191,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idieau  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassa* 
dors  sent  into  Asia  189,  and  C(nsul  178,  whei 
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be  rubdued  Uie  Istri.  He  was  vgaxo  one  of  the 
Ambfusadon  sent  into  Asia  in  171. — 6.  P.,  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  196»  curule  ledile  192,  prator 
190,  proprtetor  in  Further  Spain  189.— 6.  D., 
gumamed  Qallmoub  (Callbcus^  or  Callaiccs, 
oonBul  1S8,  commanded  in  Fartner  Spain,  and 
oonquered  a  great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  hit 
notorj  over  the  Gallaci  he  obtained  hia  sur- 
name.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Acdiu, 
and  well  Tersed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
— ^7.  D.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  77,  and  husband 
of  Sempronia,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline. — 8.  D.,  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  AX- 
binus,  consul  99,  and  hence  called  Brutua  AM- 
nut.  He  served  imder  Ctesar  in  Gaul  and  in 
the  civil  war.  He  commanded  Cesar's  fleet  at 
the  si^e  of  Massilia,  49,  and  was  afterward 
l^oed  over  Further  GauL  On  his  return  to 
Kome  Brutus  was  promised  the  pnetorship  and 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  44.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  i<Mned  the  conspiracy  against  Cas- 
■ar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44)  ho  went 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  prov- 
ince from  the  people.  Antonj^^  made  war  against 
him,  and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  till  the 
siege  was  raised  in  April,  43,  by  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Octavianua  But  Bru- 
toe  only  obtained  a  short  respite.  Antony  was 
preparing  to  march  against  hmi  ^m  the  north 
with  a  large  army,  and  Octavianus,  who  had 
deserted  the  senate,  was  marching  against  him 
from,  the  south.  His  only  resource  was  flight, 
but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camillus,  a  Gaulish 
diiei;  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  48. — 9. 
M.,  pnetor  88,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  lira  in  82,  that  he 
might  not  £ei11  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who 
eommanded  Sulla's  fleet — 10.  L.,  also  called 
Damasitpub,  prffitor  82,  when  the  younger  Ma- 
rios was  blockaded  at  Prseneste,  put  to  death 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  of  the  opposite  party. — 11.  M., 
married  Servilio,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of 
TJtiea.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  83,  and  in 
77  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was 
traced  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  he  was  slam  by  command  of  Pom- 
pey.—12.  M.,  the  so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of 
No.  11  and  Servilia.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  only  ei^ht  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  his 
uncle  Cato  m  the  principles  of  the  aristocratioal 
{Mirty.  AooordiDgly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  49,  he  joined  Pompey,  although  he 
was  the  murderer  of  his  father.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  PLarsalia,  48,  he  was  not  only  pardoned 
by  Cesar,  but  received  from  lum  the  greatest 
marks  of  confidence  and  fiivor.  Cesar  made 
him  ^vemor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46,  and  pre- 
tor  m  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia.  But»  notwithstanding  idl 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  CsBsar,  he  was 
persuaded  bv  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor 
under  the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishiug  the 
republic.  Vid.  Cjosab.  After  the  murder  of 
Cesar  Brutus  spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and 
then  took  possession  of  the  provmce  of  Mace- ' 
donia.  He  was  joined  b^  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  and  their  united  forces  were 
opposed  to  uoee  of  Octavianus  and  Antony. 
IVo  liattlM  wen^  fought  in  the  neighborhood 


of  Phihppi  (42),  in  the  funnerof  which  Bn  tot 
was  victorious,  though  Cassius  was  defeated, 
but  in  the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Brutus's  wife  was 
PoaciA,  the  daughter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an 
ardent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  judgment 
and  original  power.  He  wrote  several  works, 
all  of  which  nave  perished  He  was  a  literary 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to  hun  his  Tut- 
cuUnia  Ditpntationeit  De  JFlnibitt,  and  Orator, 
and  who  has  given  tiie  name  of  Bruitu  to  his 
dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

BaYAXis  {Bpva^ic),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  lived  EC.  872-812,  [one  of 
the  artists  enn&ged  in  adorning  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus  with  bas  reliefs.] 

Brtoi  or  BaTQXS  {Bpxryoi,  Bpiyec),  a  barbar 
ous  people  in  the  north  of  Macedonia,  probably 
of  lUynan  or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  stiU  in 
Macedonia  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The 
Phrygians  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  this  P^^^  '^ho  emigrated  to 
Asia  in  early  times.     Kt drHBTGiA. 

[Brts&a  {Bpvai€u)y  a  dty  of  Laoonia,  south- 
west from  Amyde,  on  the  Eurotas,  contained 
a  temple  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  It  had  been 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pausanias.] 

[BcBlaES  (Bw6apric)f  Bon  of  Megabaizus,  sent 
as  a  special  messenger  to  Macedonia,  but  al- 
lowed nimself  to  be  bribed  to  n^lect  his  duty. 
In  conjunction  with  Artaehees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  ^  canal  which 
Xerxes  made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  Vid, 
Athob.] 

BuBASSUS  (Bv6a(Taoc\  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
east  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bar 
(Bubassius  Sinus)  and  Sie  peninsula  (i  Xepifo- 
vijaoc  i  BvSaaaitf)  on  whicii  it  stood.  Ovid 
speaks  of  BobMldet  nurtu  (Met^  ix.,  648.) 

BuBASTis  {BovCaoTic),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  an  'EgrptJan  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Diana  (Artemis),,  since  she  wa« 
the  goddess  of  the  mooa  The  cat  was  sacred 
to  her,  and  she  was  represented  in  ihe  fbrm  of 
a  cat,  or  of  a  female  with  the  head  of  a  cat 

BuBASTis  or  -us  CBovSaoTic  or  -of ;  BcvCaari- 
TTj^ :  ruins  at  Tel  Batta),  the  capital  of  the  No- 
mos  Bubastltes  in  Lower  Ecypt,  stood  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Pelusiao  branch  of  the  NUe, 
and  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubas- 
tis,  whose  annual  festival  was  kept  here.  Un- 
der the  Persians  the  city  was  dismantled,  and 
lost  much  of  its  importance. 

BuBCLCUs,  C.  JdwIls,  consul  B.C.  817,  a  sec- 
ond time  in  318,  and  a  third  time  in  811 ;  in  the 
last  of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  cen- 
sor in  809,  and  dictator  in  802,  when  he  defeat- 
ed the  iEquians;  in  his  dictatorship  he  dedi* 
cated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  nad  vowed 
in  his  third  oonsulBhip.  The  walls  of  this  tem- 
ple were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius 
Pictor. 

BCcirnXLA  or  -ia  {BovKi^aXa  or  -d?,eia :  [now 
probably  Jf«n^,  near'ljheltmi),  a  city  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (now  Jhelvm\,  in  Northern  India  (the 
Punjab)^  built  by  Alexander  after  his  battle  with 
PoruB,  in  memory  of  his  fovorite  chai'ger  Bu- 
cephalus, whom  he  buried  here.  It  stood  at 
the  place  wheie  Alexander  crossed  tie  rivei 
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«0(i  where  Geoeral  Gilbert  croBsod  it  (February 
1849)  after  the  liattle  of  Ooojerat 

B0c£phAlu8  (Bwkc^jI  jf),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  purchaaed 
lor  thirteen  talents,  and  which  no  one  was  able 
to  break  in  except  the  youthful  Alexandor. 
This  horse  carried  Alexander  through  his  Asi- 
itin  camDaigns,  and  died  in  India  B.C.  827. 

*U  BuOBPUilLA. 

[BuciuANCS,  called  Bucolianus  by  Appian, 
je  of  the  friends  of  Caesar  who  afterward  con- 
Mured  against  him  *  he  was  one  of  Ciesar'b  mur- 
oererr  ] 

[BucououM  Ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,    the  same    as  the  Phatneticum    Ostium. 

Ftd  NiLUB.] 

[BucouoN  {BoifKoXiuv),    1.  A  son  of  Laome- 
don  and  the  tiymph  Calybe. — 2.  A  prince  of  Ar- 
cadia, son  of  Lycaon,  grandson  of  Cypselus.] 
JBucouoN  (BovKoXiuv,  17),  a  small  city  of  Ar- 
ia.] 

BuDALiA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  near  Sii^ 
mium,  the  birtJi-place  of  the  Emperor  Decius. 

Bunm  (Bovdivoi),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
dwelt  north  of  the  Sauromats,  in  the  steppes  of 
Southern  Russia.  Herodotus  (iv.,  108)  c^s  the 
nation  y?.avK6v  re  KtU  Tv^^Vf  which  some  inter- 
pret '*with  blue  eves  and  red  hair,**  and  others 
**  pamted  blue  ancT  red."  [In  theu*  territory  was 
a  mountain  called  Budinvs,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Borysthenes.] 

BuDdaoN  {hovoopov)y  a  fortress  in  Salamis,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  opposite  Me- 
gara. 

BuLis  (BotiXfc)  and  Sperthias  {lirepdirig)^  two 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offer- 
ed themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the 
murder  of  the  heralds  whom  Darius  had  sent  to 
Spaila;  but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by 
the  king. 

BuLia  (BovXif:  BovXioc),  a  town  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Coiinthian  Gulf|  and  ou  the  borders  of 
BoBotia. 

BuLLis  (Bullinus,  Bullio,  -Onis,  Bulliensis),  a 
town  of  Blvria,  on  the  coast,  south  of  Apollonia, 
capital  of  uie  BuUiones. 

BuPALus  and  his  brother  AthSnis,  sculptors 
of  Chios,  lived  about  B.C.  500,  and  are  said  to 
have  made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponax, 
which  the  poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

JBuPHAQiuM  (Bov6uyioif)t  a  small  town  of  Ar- 
ia, on  the  Bupnagus,  which  flows  between 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis  and  HeraeaJ 

[BuPHBAS  (Bov^oaf),  a  mountain  in  Messenia, 
near  Pylos. 

[BuFORTHMUB  (BoviropSfwc),  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
gons, between  Hermione  and  Troezene:  on  it 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  one 
of  Bacchus.] 

BupalsfuM  {BovKpuaiov :  -cievc,  -cUjv,  -olSvgX 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  Oiaa, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

BuRA  {Bovpa :  Bovpaioc,  Bovpioc :  ruins  near 
KalavrytraX  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia, 
desti-oyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  He- 
lice,  but  suMequentlv  rebuilt 

Bu&dIoXla  {^ovfmycika :  now  Bordeaux^  the 
capital  of  the  ^ituriges  Vivisci  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganmma  (now  Garonne), 
was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
%Dd  at  a  later  time  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  lit- 
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erature  and  Icuruing.      It  was  the  birth- pUo«  o| 
the  poet  Ausouius. 

BuaGUNDioNxa  or  BuaouMrli,  a  powerful  na 
tion  of  Germany^  dwelt  originally  between  ihi 
Yiadus  (now  Ojar)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Vandals  or  Goths.     Tbej 
pretended,  however,  to  be  descendants  of  tbi 
kumans,  whom  Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  loft  in 
I  Germany  as  garrisons,  but  this  descent  was  evi 
'  dently  invented  by  them  to  obtain  more  easi 
ly  from  the  Romans  a  settlement  west  of  the 
,  Rhine.    They  were  driven  out  of  their  original 
j  abodes  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  by 
the  GepidflB,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mi- 
grated west  and  settled  in  the  country  on  the 
Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  wars  with 
their  neii^hbors  tne  AlemanuL     In  the  fifth  cen 
tury  they  settled  west  of  the  Alps  in  Gaul, 
where  tliey  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Burgundy*      Their  chief  towns   were  Geneva 
and  Lyoiis. 

BuBii,  a  people  of  Germairv,  dwelt  near  the 
sor*ces  of  the  Viadus  (now  0(2fr)and  Vistula, 
and  joined  the  Maroomaniii  in  tlieir  war  against 
the  Romans  in  liie  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua 

BuBRua,  AframIub,  was  ^pointed  bjr  Clan 
dius  praefectus  prsetorio  A.D.  62,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Seneca,  conducted  the  education 
of  Nero.  He  opposed  Nero's  tyrannical  acts, 
and  was  at  lengtn  poisoned  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  68. 

Bursa.     Vid.  Plancus. 

BuRSAO  (Bursaoensis,  Bursavolensis),  a  town 
of  the  AutngonsB  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais. 

Bu8!ri8  {Bov<jipt^\  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Lysianassa,  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  all  foreigners  that  visited  Egypt 
Hercules,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  was  likewise 
seized  and  led  to  the  altar,  but  he  broke  his 
chains  and  slew  Busiiis.  This  mytli  seems  tu 
point  out  a  time  when  the  Egyptians  were  ac 
customed  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  their 
deities. 

BusiRis  {JBoCoipiQ:  Bovatpinjc).  1.  (Now 
Abousir^  ruins),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Busi- 
rites  in  Lower  l^ypt,  stood  just  ir.  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  *m*  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile^ 
and  had  a  f^reat  temple  of  Isis,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  standing. — 2.  (Nov  Abounr,  near 
Jizeh\  a  small  town  a  httle  northwest  ci 
Memphis. 

[BuTAS  (Bovrof),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  who  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of 
early  Roman  history.  Some  lines  on  the  fabu- 
lous origin  of  the  Lupercalia  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Romulus.] 

Burio^  FabXdb.  1.  N.,  consul  B.C.  247,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in  the  sieg^ 
of  Drepanum. — 2.  M.,  consul  245,  also  in  thfl 
first  Punic  war.  In  216  he  was  appointed  die 
tator  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  oc- 
casioned by  the  battle  of  Canne. — 8.  Q.,  praitor 
181,  with  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  Is 
179  he  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding  t 
Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  PisanL 

Buns  (Bovrrfc).  1.  Son  of  either  Teleon,  or 
Pandion,  or  Amycus,  and  Zeuxippe.  He  waa 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  priest  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  the  Ereehthean  Neptune  (Po* 
seidon).  The  Attic  family  of  the  Butadie  ot 
Eteobutads  derived  their  origin  from  Hsf  paoi 
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ji  the  £iechthdiim  on  the  Aeropolia  there  was 
ma  altar  dedicated  to  Bates.— [2.  An  Argive, 
who  went  with  Tlepolemus,  boo  of  Hercules, 
to  Rhodes:  when  the  latter  sailed-  for  Troy, 
be  gaye  over  the  island  to  Bates.— 3.  Armor- 
Learur  of  Anchises,  afterward  given  as  a  con^ 
ponioD  to  lulus  by  his  father  .^Bneas.  Apollo 
assumed  his  form  to  dissuade  lulus  from  eon- 
tbiuing  the  fight — i.  A  Trojan  companion  of 
^4gn«>ft-q^  slain  by  Camilla.] 

BuTHRdruM  (BovdpuT&p :  BovSpurioc :  now  B%^ 
irinto^y  a  town  of  Epiros,  on  a  small  peninsula 
}ppo6ite  Oorcyra,  was  a  flourishing  sea-port»  and 
was  colonized  by  the  Romans. 

BCto  (Bovru),  an  Egyptian  diyinity,  worship- 
ped principally  in  the  town  of  Buro. '  She  was 
the  nurse  of  Horus  and  Bnbastis,  the  chi^en  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  and  she  saved  them  fr  >m  the 
persecutions  of  Typfaon  by  ooncealing  tiem  in 
the  floating  ishmd  of  Ohemmis.  The  Greeks 
identified  her  with  Leto,  and  represented  her 
as  the  goddess  of  night  The  shrew-mouse 
(jtvyaX^  and  the  hawk  were  sacred  to  her. 

BCtO  (Bovrw,  Bovn;,  or  BoiJrof :  BovTotTrjc : 
now  BaUim  f  ruins),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Nomos 
Chemmites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Se- 
bennytio  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of 
Bnto  (Bovnic^  "^P^t  also  'Ze^evwruai),  and  was 
eelebrated  for  its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in 
lioaor  of  whom  a  festival  was  held  at  the  city 
every  year. 

BuxENTCTK  (BuzentSnus,  Bozentins:  now  Po- 
licaMtro)y  originally  Ptzvs  (Ilv^oiff),  a  town  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lucania  and  on  the  River 
Biniurrii's,  was  founded  by  Mlcythus,  tyrant 
of  Messana,  B.C.  471,  and  was  afterward  a  Ro- 
man oolony. 

BtbiJni  Montes  (rd  Bv6Xiva  6prf\  the  mount- 
ains whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  myth- 
ical  geography  of  .£schylns  {Prcm^  81 1)^ 

Btblis  (BvSXU:),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  wiUi  her  brother    Oaunus, 
whom  she  pursued  through  various  lands,  tiU  at 
length,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed  j 
mto  a  fountaia  I 

Btblus  (Bv6Xof :  Bv6Xtoi  :  now  JebeifU  a  very  j 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  j 
Berytus  and  Tripolis,  a  little  north  of  the  River ! 
Adonis.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  < 
Adonis.  It  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  ^ 
petty  princes,  the  uist  of  whom  was  deposed  by 
Pompey. 

BtlazOra  {Bvhi^upa  :  now  BiliatX  a  town  in 
Paeonia,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  River  Astycus. 

Btrsa  (BvpcaX,  the  citadel  of  Carthago. 

Byzacicx  or  ByzacSna  Rsgio  (BvCaxtov,  Bv- 
Qucif  xC>pa :  southern  part  of  7\mt<),  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa. 
FW  AFRiCA,p.  28,  b. 

BTZANTfm  SoriftOrks,  the  general  name  of 
the  historians  who  have  given  an  account  of 
the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time 
of  Coostantine  the  Greats  A.I).  825,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire,  1468.  They  all  wrote 
hi  Greek,  and  may  be  divided  into  different 
elasses.  1.  The  historians  whose  collected 
works  form  an  uninterrupted  history  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  and  whose  writings  are  tliere- 
fbre  called  Corjnu  ffittorice  Byzantines,  They 
are,  (1.)  ZiONARAS,  who  begins  with  the  ereation 
«f  tb<*  world,  aod  brings  his  liistory  down  to 


1188.     (2.)  NiCXPHORUB  AOOMINATVS,  wliOBe  hi» 

tory  extends  from  1188  to  1206.  (8.)  Niokpho* 
RC8  Grxgoras,  whose  history  extends  from 
1204  to  1881.  (4.)  Laomiods  Chaloomdylxs, 
whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462:  hii 
work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
1665.— 2.  The  chronographers,  who  give  a  brief 
chronological  sunmiary  of  universal  history  from 
the  ereation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times. 
These  writers  are  very  numerous:  the  most 
important  of  them  are  Gxorgius  Synorllub, 

THK0rHAl«X8»     NlOEPBORUS,     CXDRXNUB,     SUCSOIT 

MxTAPHRASTEs,  MioBAKL  Glyoas,  the  Ruthors 
of  the  Ckrcniccn  Patehale,  ^ — 8.  The  writen 
who  have  treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  such  as  2>0BiMUfl»  Paooorius,  Aoa 
THiAs,  Anna  Coxnena,  <&c— 4.  The  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  constitution,  antiauities, 
Ac,  of  the  empire,  such  as  Laurbmtius  LYDua» 
CoMBTAiniirua  VL  PoRPHYROosifMETro.  A  col- 
lection of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  published 
at  Paris  by  oommand  of  Louis  XIV.,  m  36  vols. 
foL,  1646-1711.  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with 
additions,  was  published  at  Venice,  in  28  vola 
foL,  1727-1783.  A  new  edition  of  the  Byaantine 
writers  was  commenced  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828, 
8yo,  and  is  still  in  course  of  publication. 

Byzamtiuii  (BvCttvrcov  :  BvCuvnof,  Byzantius: 
now  Corutantinople),  a  town  on  the  Tbracian 
Boepoms,  founded  by  the  Megarians,  B.C.  658, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  the  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon!  It  was  situated  on  two  lulls,  was 
forty  stacua  in  circumference,  and  its  acropolia 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  seraglio.  Ito 
favorable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a  plaoe 
of  great  commercial  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  PlatiniB,  B.C. 
479;  and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Lacediemonians 
were  expelled  from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus 
in  890,  and  the  city  remained  independent  for 
some  ^ears.  Afterward  it  became  subject  in 
succession  to  the  Macedonians  and  the  BLumans. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Severus,  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former 
it  was  taken  by  Severus  AJO.  196,  after  a  si^e 
of  three  years,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  de- 
stroyed. A  new  city  was  built  by  its  side  (380) 
by  Constantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  changed  its  name  into  CoinTAMTi- 

NOPOLIS. 

[Byzas  (Bv^ac),  mythic  founder  of  Byzanti- 
um, q.  v.] 

0. 

CXbalia  o:  -is  {KaSa^a,  Ka6aXif  -  Ka6aXevf^ 
Ka6d?,toc)y  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a  town  of  tbe 
same  name. 

CabIba  or  -us  {Kd6aaoc :  KaSaaiTTfi),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nom<.«s  Cabasltea,  in  Lower  Egypt 

CabillOnuu  [or  Caballiiojm  {Ka6aX?iivov : 
now  i  Chdl(ms-9ur-S<i^rui)j  a  town  of  the  iEdui, 
on  the  Arar  (now  8a6ne)y  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
sis,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activit^p 
whei  Ciesar  was  in  Gaul  (B.C.  58).  At  a  latet 
t  ime  the  Romans  kept  a  small  fleet  heraOLC 
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OADFTU^ 


CabIra  (T(i  KaSeipa  :  now  Sivaa)^  p.  place  in 
Pontus,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  Mount 
Paryadrea :  a  frequent  reaideDce  of  MithradateSi 
wbo  was  defeated  here  by  Lucullus,  B.O.  11, 
Pompej  made  it  a  city,  and  named  it  Diospolls. 
Under  Augustus  it  was  called  Sebaste. 

GabIbx  (Ka^etpoc),  mystic  divinities  vr*\o  oc< 
sor  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
!  meaDiDg  of  their  name,  their  character  and  na- 
iknre,  are  quite  uncertain.  They  were  chiefly 
worshipped  at  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Im- 
bros,  and  their  mysteries  at  Samothraoe  were 
solemnized  with  great  splendor.  Vid.  Diet  of 
Ant^  art  Oabeuiia.  They  were  also  worship- 
ped at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  else- 
where. Most  of  the  early  wnters  appear  to 
have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of  Vulcaii 
^Hephiestus),  and  as  inferior  dlvioities  dweUing 
in  bamothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbroe.  Later 
writers  identify  them  with  Ceres  (Demeter), 
Proserpina  (Perse^dione),  and  Rhea,  and  r^ard 
their  mysteries  as  solemnized  in  honor  of  one 
of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify  the 
Cabin  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
and  others,  a^ain,  with  the  Roman  penates ;  but 
the  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  institu- 
tion to  Troy,  and  theuce  to  Samothrace. 

CABi^'LE  {KadvXrj :  Ko^A^voc :  now  Golomtza)^ 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
M.  Lucullus,  probably  the  Goloe  of  the  Byzan- 
tine writers. 

Cacus,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  hu^e  giant,  w*h) 
inhabited  a  cave  on  Mount  Aveotme,  and  vAuu- 
dered  the  surrounding  country.  When  Her- 
cales  came  to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  he  had 
taken  from  Gerjron  in  Spain,  Cacus  stole  part 
of  the  cattle  while  the  hero  slept ;  and,  as  he 
dragged  the  animals  mto  his  cave  by  their  tails, 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  their  traces.  But 
when  the  remaining  oxen  passed  by  the  cave, 
those  within  began  to  bellow,  and  were  thus 
discovered,  whereupon  Cacus  was  slain  by  Her- 
cules. In  honor  of  his  victory,  Hercules  dedi- 
cated the  ara  immnux,  which  continued  to  exist 
ages  afterward  in  Rome. 

Cao^pabis  (KoKvnapic  or  KoKOTrapic:  now 
Caaaibili)^  a  river  in  Sicily,  south  of  Syracxise. 

Cadbna  (tUl  Kddriva),  a  strong  city  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  residence  of  the  last  king,  Archelaiis. 

Cadi  {Ku6oi :  KaS^og :  now  Kodus),  a  city 
of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

CadmSa.     Vid.  Thkbje. 

Cadmus  {Kddfioc).  1.  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of 
Europa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Europa  was  car- 
ried off  by  Jupiter  (Zcus^  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent 
Cadmus  in  search  of  his  sister,  enjoining  him 
not  to  return  without  her.  Unable  to  find  her, 
Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace,  but,  having  consult- 
ed the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was  commanded  by 
die  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  cow 
should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  Cadmus  found 
the  cow  in  Phocis,  and  followed  her  into  Boeotia, 
where  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cad- 
mus built  Cadmea,  afterward  the  citadel  of 
Thebes.  Intending  to  scrifice  the  cow  to  Mi- 
nerva (Athcnal  he  sent  some  persons  to  the 
neighboring  well  of  Mars  (Ares)  to  fetch  water. 
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rhis  weU  was  guarded  by  a  diigoo,  i,  mm  c.i 
I  Mars  (Ares),  who  killed  £be  men  sent  bv  Caa 
mus.  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew  the  dragoc, 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed 
men  grew  up,  called  Sparii  or  the  Som^y  who 
killed  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  five, 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus^  gave  him 
Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  solem- 
nity was  honored  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
Olympian  ^ods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  gave 
to  Harmonia  the  famous  peplus  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Vulcan  (HephsBS 
tus)  or  from  Europa,  and  be  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  Semele,  Agave,  and 
Polydorus.  Subsequently  Cadmus  and  Har< 
monia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went  to  the  Enche* 
lians :  this  people  chose  Cadmus  as  their  king, 
and  with  his  assistance  they  conquered  the  U- 
lyrians.  After  this  Cadmus  had  another  son, 
whom  he  called  Blyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and 
were  removed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Elysium. 
Cadmus  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Greece, 
from  Phoenicia  or  Egvpt,  an  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters,  and  to  have  been  the  tirst  who  worked 
the  mines  of  Mount  Pongseon  in  Thrace.  The 
story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest  the  immi^pra- 
tion  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  mto 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet,  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilization,  came  into  the 
country.  But  many  modem  writers  deny  the 
existence  of  any  such  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
colony,  and  regard  Cadmus  as  a  Pelas^ian  di- 
vinity.— 2.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandion,  the 
earliest  Greek  historian  or  logographer,  lived 
about  B.C.  540.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of 
Ionia  generally,  in  four  books,  but  the  work  ex- 
tant in  antiquity  under  the  latter  name  was  con- 
sidered a  forgery. 

Cadmus  (Kuo/aoc).  1.  (Now  Mount  Baba\  $ 
mountain  in  Cai*ia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrvgxa. 
containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus 
and  Lycu& — 2.  A  small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing 
north  mto  the  Lycus. 

Cadubci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanico,  in  the 
country  now  called  Qtierei  (a  corruption  of  Ca- 
durd),  were  celebrated  for  their  manufactories  ol 
linen,  coverlets,  Ae,  Their  capital  was  Divona, 
afterward  Civitas  Cadokoobum,  now  Cohort, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  of  an  aqueduct  A  part  of  the  town  still 
bears  the  name  les  Cadurciu, 

CadCsIi  (K(u5ovato<)  or  G£lje  (F^^ai),  a  pow- 
erful Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains  southwest 
of  the  Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atro- 
patene.  Under  the  Medo-Persian  empire  they 
were  troublesome  neighbors,  but  the  Syrian 
kin^  appear  to  have  reduced  them  to  tributai^y 
auxilianes. 

CadI^tis  (K(£dt;rcf),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  P^estine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Necho,  kiiig 
of  Eeypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  ^  Syrians"  at 
Magdolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  estabUshed 
that  by  Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  battle  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  that  io 
wh-'^li  Neoho  defeated  and  slevr  King  Josiah  al 


OJfiCILlA. 


JiftlDlOU^. 


Megidd^  B.C.  608.    (Compare  H  rod^  iU  169 ; 
KL,  6,  with  2  Kwg*^  xxiil,  and  2  Chron^  xxxv^ 

CiBciilA.  1.  Gaia,  the  Roman  name  of  Tan- 
AQUiL,  wife  of  Tarqaioius  Priscus. — [2.  Mk- 
TBLLA,  daughter  of  Q.  Cscilius  Mctellus  Mace- 
dooictu,  oonaul  B.O.  143,  married  G.  Servilius 
Vatia,  and  was  bv  him  mother  of  P.  Servili- 
us Vatia  laaariccu,  ooosul  B.G.  79;  a  Becoad 
Jaughter  married  P.  Gomelius  Scipio  Nasica, 
eoDsol  B.C.  111. — 8.  Daughter  of  L.  CeciliuB 
Metellos  Calvus,  married  to  Lu  Licioius  Lucal- 
los,  and  hj  him  mother  of  the  celebrated  Lncul- 
lu8»  the  conqueror  of  Mithradates.^.  Daugh- 
ter of  Q.  CsBcilius  Metellus  Balearicus,  consul 
B.C.  128,  was  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.] — 
6.  Mktella,  daughter,  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmati- 
eus,  consul  B.0. 119,  was  first  married  to  .£mil- 
ius  Scaurus,  consul  in  115,  and  afterward  to 
the  dictator  Sulhi.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the 
celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  feast;  and,  as 
lier  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla,  for  some  re- 
ligious reasons,  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and 
bad  her  removed  from  his  house,  but  honored 
ber  memory  with  a  splendid  funend. — ^6.  Daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  called  Ofecilia, 
because  her  lather  took  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
Q.  Caeeilius,  by  whom  he  was  adopted.  She 
vaa  married  to  M.  Vipsauius  Agrippa.  I^d. 
Amcos. 

CcdiiA  OxxB,  plebeian,  claimed  descent 
from  CiBCULUB,  the  founder  of  Prseneste,  or 
Oaecas,  the  companion  of  JSneas.  Most  of  the 
Ceeilii  are  mentioitfd  under  their  cognomens, 
Basscs  Meikllto,  Runm:  for  others,  see  be- 
low. 

GjEauus.  1.  Q.,  a  wealthy  Roman  eques, 
who  adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and 
left  the  ktter  a  fortune  of  ten  millions  of  ses- 
teroea — 2.  C/tciuxjs  GALAcriKim,  a  Greek  rhet- 
orician at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was 
a  native  of  Gale  Acte  in  Sicily  (whence  his 
name  Calactinus).  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  on  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  historical 
■objects.  All  these  works  are  now  lost;  but 
tliey  were  in  great  repute  with  the  rhetori- 
cians and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. — 8.  Cm- 
duus  Stattds,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
alave,  he  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  BtcUiua^ 
which  was  afterward,  probably  when  he  receiv- 
ed his  freedom,  converted  into  a  sort  of  cogno 
men,  and  he  became  known  as  Geoilius  Sta- 
tus. He  died  B.C.  168.  We  have^the  titles 
of  forty  of  his  dramas,  but  only  a  few  fragments 
•f  them  are  preserved.  They  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  class  of  falUata,  that  is,  were 
free  translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of 
Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  OsBcilius  in  the  first  rank  of  comic 
poeta,  classing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 
[The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  Spen- 
gel,  Monachiif  1829,  4to;  they  are  given  also 
m  Botbe's  FoetcB  Hceniei  Zaiini,  voL  v.,  p.  128, 
§egq.] 

GiBoiNA,  the  name  of  a  familv  of  the  Etrus- 
can city  of  VolaterrflB, probably  derived  from  the 
Brrer  Omcina,  which  nows  by  the  town.  1.  A. 
Ojeciha,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  a  law-suit, 
EC.  69.— S.  A.  CiECWA,  600  of  the  preceding, 


published  a  libelous  work  against  Cassai,  Kod 
was,  in  consequence,  sent  into  exile  after  ths 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48.  Ho  afterward 
joined  the  Pompoiaus  in  Africa,  and  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  hitter  in  46,  he  surrendered  to 
Gssar,  who  spared  his  life.  Cicero  wrote  sev- 
eral letters  to  Carina,  and  speaks  of  him  aa  a 
man  of  ability.  O.Bcina  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Etruaca  Diseiplina. — 3.  A.  Cmssa 
Sevebus,  a  distinguished  general  in  the  reigoi 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  governor 
of  Moesia  in  A.D.  6,  when  he  fought  against  the 
two  Batos  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Dal- 
motia  and  Pannouia.  VicL  Bato.  In  15  he 
fought  as  the  legate  of  Germauicus  against 
Arminius,  and  in  consequence  of  hid  success, 
received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.— 4.  Cjioina 
TuBCca  son  of  Nero's  nurse,  appointed  govein- 
or  of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making 
use  of  the  batlis  which  had  been  erected  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  emperoi^'s  amval  in  E^ypt  He 
returned  from  banishment  on  the  deatn,  of  Nero, 
A.D.  68. — 6.  A.  GiBoiifA  Auekus,  was  quaao- 
tor  in  Bsstica  in  Spain  at  Nero's  death,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Gal- 
ba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but  being 
detected  in  embezzling  some  .of  the  public  mon- 
ey, the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted. 
Caecina,  in  revenge,  joined  Vitellius,  and  was 
sent  by  the  latter  into  Italy  with  an  arm/  of 
thirty  thousand  men  toward  the  end  of  68. 
After  ravaging  the  counti*}'  ot  the  Helvetii,  ho 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St 
Bemai'd.  and  laid  siege  to  Flaceutia,  from  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba.  Sul>sequeutly  he  was  joined 
by  Fabius  Yaleus,  another  general  of  yiteUi!i8, 
and  their  united  forces  gamed  a  victory  over 
Otbo's  army  at  Bedriacum.  Vitellius  baring 
thus  gained  the  throne,  Cseciua  was  made  con 
Bul  on  the  first  of  September,  69,  and  was  short- 
ly afterward  sent  against  Antoninus  Primus,  th« 
general  of  Vespasian.  But  he  again  proved  a 
traitor,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian. 
Some  years  afterward  (79)  he  conspired  against 
Vespasian,  and  was  slain  by  order  of  Titua — 
6.  Dxcros  Albc^us  Cjegina,  a  Roman  satiiist 
in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

C^ciNUS  {KaiKivoc  or  Kaixtvof),  a  river  in 
Bruttium,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylacius  by 
the  town  CiioiNUM. 

CmoHwjb  Aoeo,  a  marshy  district  in  Latium, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  AmycUe,  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  (Cceeubum)  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation 
of  this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant^f  p.  1207,  a,  second  eaition. 

Gao^^lus,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vul 
can,  is  said  to  have  founded  PrsBueste. 

[Cjeoious,  M.  1.  a  Roman  centurion,  was 
elected  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled 
to  Veil  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  B.C.  890 :  he  is  said  to  have  carried  tr 
Camillus  the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing 
him  to  the  command. — 2.  C,  one  of  the  legates 
of  the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  EC.  298.] 

[Gaoigus,  two  mythical  personages  men 
tioned  io  the  .£neid  of  VirgiL]    ^oqqIc 


CMLES. 


CAESAR 


Callss  or  CiBiius  Vibenna,  the  leader  of  an 
Etruflcao  army,  is  aaid  to  have  come  to  Rome 
b  the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  TarquiniuB 
Priscus,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  od 
the  hiJl  called  after  him  the  CsliaD. 
QjKilm  or  GcEiiuB.       1.    Aictifatxr.      Vid. 

A>TIPATEB. — 2.      AUMLIANOB.         Vi<i     AUBKLIA- 

img. — 8.  CALDua    Vid.  Caldu8.--4.  Bofub.    FtdL 

OjBLfua  or  C<EiluB  Monb.     Vid.  Roma. 

Gm^m  (Kaival:  now  Senn),  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia! on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  oppo^ 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Jjyous. 

Omsk,  C^nxpSus,  or  Nsap5lxb  (K<uv^  iroXiCf 
fiat  iz67uc :  now  Kenah),  a  city  of  Upper  £gypi 
9D  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  Oop- 
feos,  and  opposite  to  Tentyra. 

OjEinxis  (Kafvevf),  one  of  the  LapithsB,  son 
of  Elatus  or  Coronus,  was  originallj  a  maiden 
named  Omsob,  who  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Poseidonl  and  was  by  this  god  changed  into  a 
man,  ana  rendered  invulnerable.  As  a  man, 
he  took  part  in  the  Argonautio  expedition  and 
the  Oalydonian  hunt  In  the  battle  between 
the  LapithflB  and  the  Oentaurs  at  the  marriage 
of  Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Centaurs 
under  a  mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  unable  to 
kill  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  lower  world  Cssneus  recovered  his  female 
form,    (Virg.  jEn^  vi,  448.) 

Qmxi  or  OiBNioi,  a  Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Panysus. 

OmsIvjl  (Cieninensis),  a  town  of  the  Sabines 
m  Latium,  whose  king,  Acron,  is  said  to  have 
earned  on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After 
their  -defeat^  most  of  the  in^ibitants  removed  to 
Rome. 

QjDSiJB,       Vid.  OiBNEDB. 

CiBNTS  (Koiwf :  now  Capo  di  Cavallo  or  Goda 
di  Volpe),  a  promontory  of  Bruttium  opposite 
Sicily. 

OjeparIus,  M.,  of  Tarraoina,  one  of  Catiline's 
ooaspirators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in 
Apulia  to  rise:  he  escaped  from  the  city,  but 
WHS  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  was  executed 
with  the  other  conspirators,  B.G.  68. 

CiSPio,  ServIliub.  1.  On.,  consul  B.C.  258, 
m  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague, 
C.  Sempronius  Bhesus,  to  the  coast  of  Ainca.-* 
2.  Cn.,  curule  ssdile  207,  prietor  205,  and  con- 
sul 208,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  near 
Croton,  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the 
pestilence  in  174. — 8.  Cy.,  son  of  No.  2.  curule 
sdile  179,  prastor  174,  with  Spam  as  his  pro- 
fince,  and  consul  in  169.— 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  8, 
consul  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
VuL  Maximus. — 5.  Oir.,  son  of  No.  8,  consul  141, 
and  censor  125. — 6.  dr.,  son  of  No.  8,  consul 
140,  carried  on  war  against  Viriathus  in  Lusi- 
tania,  and  induced  two  of  the  friends  of  Viria- 
thus to  murder  the  latter — 7.  Q.,  son  of  No.  6, 
was  consul  106,  when  he  proposed  a  law  for 
restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which 
they  had  been  deonved  by  the  Sempronia  lex 
of  C.  Gracchus,  tie  was  afterward  sent  intoi 
Qallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  alon^  with 
the  consul  Ca  Mallius  or  Manlius,  on  which  oe- 1 
easion  eighty  thousand  soldiers  and  forty  thou- , 
rand  camp-followers  are  said  to  have  perished ! 
v!fl9piu  Burrived  the  battle,  but  ten  years  after- ' 
)iS6 


ward  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  b^  the  tnbu&t 
C.  Norbanus  on  account  of  his  misconduct  io 
this  war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison,  where,  according  to  one  account,  1m 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  hi* 
escaped  from  prison  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyr. 
na. — 8.  Q.,  qusBstor  urbanus  100,  opposed  the 
lex  finmen^aria  of  Satuminus.  In  91  he  op> 
posed  the  measures  ef  Drusus,  and  accused  two 
of  the  most  distipgushed  senators,  M.  Scauma 
and  L.  Philippua.  He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Honial 
War,  90. 

Copio,  Faitnius,  conspired  with  Mureoa  against 
Augustus  B.O.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

(Ibex  (Casrites,  Casretes,  CsBretani :  now  Cet- 
vetri),  culed  by  the  Greeks  Agtlla  ('A/vX^  • 
poet  Agyllina  urhsy  Virg.,  jEn^  vil  652),  a  citj 
m  Etruria,  situated  on  a  small  river  (Caeritis 
i),  west  of  Yeii,  and  fifty  stadia  from  the 
It  was  an  ancient  Pelasgic  city,  the 
capital  of  the  cruel  Mezendus,  and  was  after- 
ward one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  with  a 
territory  extendin|^  apparently  as  £»  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  tmies  dere  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
bv  the  Gatds,  B.O.  890,  Casre  gave  refuge  to  the 
Vestal  virgins.  It  was  frx>m  this  event  thct  the 
Romans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  e€^mo- 
m&  The  Romans,  out  of  gratitude^  are  said  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  Cserites  the  Roman 
franchise  without  the  sufiragium,*  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Carites  enjoyed  this 
honor  previously.  In  868,  however,  Caure  join- 
ed Tanjuinii  in  making  war  against  Rtune,  but 
was  obhffed  to  purchase  a  truce  with  Rome  for 
one  hundred  years  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  of 
its  territory.  From  this  time  Cere  gradually 
sunk  in  importance,  and  was  probably  destroy- 
ed in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  It  was  re 
stored  by  Drusus,  who  made  it  amunicipimD 
and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  thirteenth  xmc 
tur^,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  ti 
a  site  about  three  miles  off,  on  which  they  be 
stowed  the  same  name  (now  Cer%\  while  tlM 
old  town  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetui 
or  Cmre  Vetere,  corrupted  into  CervHri  which  it 
a  small  village,  with  one  hundred  or  two  hund 
red  inhabitants.  Here  have  been  discovered, 
within  the  last  few  vears,  the  tombs  of  the  an 
dent  Caere,  many  of  tnem  in  a  state  of  complete 
proservatioa  The  country  round  Caere  pro 
duced  ^e  and  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and  in 
its  neighborhood  were  warm  baths,  which  were 
much  fi^ueoted.  Caere  used  as  its  sea-port  tlM 
town  of  Pthgl 

OmbxljIa,  a  Roman  lady  frequenlly  mention- 
ed in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distin 
guished  for  her  aoquirements  and  her  love  of 
philosophy. 

[CMUTEa.     Vid,  CiUx.] 

CiXaAji,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  tltf 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  iEneas.  Vid  Juua  rixm.  Various  ety- 
mologies of  the  name  are  gtFcn  by  the  ancieui 
writers;  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the 

*  Th«  Garitei  appear  to  hare  been  the  fint  bodr  of 
Roman  citizens  ttKo  did  not  enjoT  the  sniTrage.  Tnoe, 
'when  a  Roman  citizen  was  strucKoatof  his  tribe  bf  the 
oenaon  and  made  an  wrarian.  he  wae  said  to  beoomo 
one  of  the  Carites,  since  he  had  lost  the  suffrage :  hence 
▼e  find  the  expressions  t»  tabulas  C*eritum  r^pre  uki 
9mrium/aetre  twd  as  tTBoniriaoas.    OOQIC 
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LfltuL  -word  e€B9-ar-iett  and  the  Sanscrit  lUsa, 
"liAir/'  for  it  18  in  accordance  ii  ith  the  Roman 
eostom  for  a  aumame  to  be  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual ^'om  Bome  pecoliaritv  in  hie  perMxial  ap- 
peamnce.  The  name  was  aaeumea  by  Anffus- 
tu8  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator  C.  Jmiua 
CflBsar,  and  was  b^  Augustus  handed  down  to 
his  adopted  son  llberius.  It  continued  to  be 
nsed  b^  CahgulA,  Gkudius,  and  Nero,  as  mem- 
bers either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Gttsar^s  fiunil j ;  bu^  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  suoceediqg  emperors  etill 
retained  the  name  aa  part  of  their  titles,  and  it 
waa  the  practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
as,  for  instance,  Jmperator  Ccuar  DomxtianuM  Aur 
awsLut,  Wben  Hadrian  adopted  iElius  Yerus, 
be  allowed  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Csssar; 
and  from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  Aug^uAu* 
eontinoed  to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
that  of  CcaMat  was  also  granted  to  the  second 
person  in  the  state  and  the  heir  presumptire  to 
Che  throne 

OiCiMJi,  JOiius.  1.  ScL,  pnetor  B.C.  208. 
with  Sicily  as  his  province. — 2.  Sex.,  curule 
»dOe  165,  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was 
exhibited  at  the  Megalesian  games,  and  consul 
157.-^.  Ln  consul  90,  fought  agaii^t  the  Socii, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  proposed  the 
Ijtx  Julia  de  Civitatej  which  granted  the  citixen- 
sbip  to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii  who  had  re- 
mamed  £futhful  to  Rome.  Caesar  was  censor 
io  89 ;  be  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  por^, 
and  waa  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87.-4.  C., 
Bumamed  Stbabo  Vopisocb,  brotlier  of  No.  8, 
was  curule  sedile  90,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
eonsulship  in  88,  and  waa  slain  along  with  his 
brother  by  Marine  in  87.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  orators  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  J)e  OrcOore. 
Wit  waa  the  chief  characteristio  of  his  oratory ; 
hot  he  was  deficient  in  power  and  energy.  The 
names  of  two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the 
Adratiui  and  Teemeua. — &,  Lb,  son  of  No.  8, 
and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  64,  and  belonged,  like 
hia  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  deserted  this  party  afterward: 
we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52  as  one  of  the  legates 
of  C.  CiBBftr,  and  be  continued  in  Italy  during 
tbe  civil  war.  After  Casar's  death  (44|  he 
sided  with  the  senate  in  opposition  to  his  nephew 
Antony,  and  was,  in  consequence,  proscribed  by 
the  latter  in  48,  but  obtained  his  pardon  through 
tjbe  influence  of  his  sister  JuUa. — 6.  L.,  son  of 
Na  6,  nsually  distinguished  from  his  father  by 
the  addition  to  his  name  of  filiu$  or  adoUieens, 
He  joined  Pompey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
(AvU  war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to 
Cnnr  with  proposals  of  peace,  in  the  course 
cf  the  same  year  he  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  tb»  command  of  dupea  was  intrusted  to 
him.  In  46  he  served  as  proatuestor  to  Cato  in 
iJtica,  and  after  the  death  of  Cato  he  surren- 
dered to  the  dictator  Cosar,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  pnt  to  death,  but  probably  not  by  the 
dictator's  orders. — ^7.  C,  the  father  of  the  dic- 
tator, waa  pnetor,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain, ' 
and  died  suddenly  at  Pissa  m  84. — 8.  Six.,! 
brother  of  Na  7,  was  consul  91. — ^9.  C,  the  Dio- 
TATOE,  son  of  No.  7  and  of  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  > 
*Jie  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C 


Marius  (VL)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccup,  and  was 
consequently  six  years  younger  Uum  Pompej 
and  Cicero.  He  liad  nearly  completed  his  fifty* 
sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  on  the  16tb 
of  March,  44.  Csssar  was  closely  conuecteMO 
with  the  popular  party  by  tbe  marrioge  cf  his 
aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius;  and  in  89^ 
though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cmna,  the  chk^f 
leader  of  tbe  Marian  party.  Sulla  comnoarded 
him  to  put  awny  his  wife,  but  he  refuse<l  to 
obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed 
He  conceided  imself  lor  some  time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  tiU  his  friends  obtained 
his  pardon  from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  have  ob 
served,  when  they  pleaded  his  voutli,  "that  that 
boy  would  some  day  or  other  be  tbe  ruin  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him."  Seeing  that  he  was  not  safe  at  Kome^ 
he  went  to  Asia,  where  he  served  his  first  cam- 
paign under  M.  Minucius  Thermus,  and,  at  the 
capture  of  Mytilene  (80)>  was  rewarded  with  a 
civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-sol 
dier.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  in  78,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  foUowmg  year  gained  great 
renown  as  an  orator,  though  he  was  only  twen- 
^-two  years  of  age,  by  lus  prosecution  of  Ca 
^kbella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  ora- 
tory, he  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under 
ApoUouius  Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  be 
was  captured  by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  oy  a  ransom  of  fifty  talents.  At  Mile 
tus  he  manned  some  vessels,  overpowered  the 
pirates,  and  conducted  them  as  prisoners^  ta 
f^eigamus,  where  he  crucified  them,  a  punisl^ 
ment  with  which  he  had  frequently  threat«fled 
them  in  sport  when  be  was  their  prisoner.  He 
then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  un- 
der Apollonius,  and  shortly  afterward  returned 
to  Rome.  He  now  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  acquire  tbe  favor  of  the  people.  His  lib- 
erality was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for 
tune  was  not  large,  he  soon  contracted  enor- 
mous debts.  But  he  gained  his  object^  and 
became  the  favorite  of  the  peeple.  and  was 
raised  by  them  in  succession  to  the  high  offices 
of  the  state.  He  was  quaestor  m  68,  and  odile 
in  66,  when  he  spent  enormous  sums  upon  the 
public  games  and  buildings.  He  was  said  by 
many  to  have  been  privy  to  Catiline's  con* 
spiracy  in  68,  but  there  is  no  satisiactory  evi 
dence  of  hb  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme.  In 
the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
veiy  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres* 
sion,  that  their  lives  would  have  been  sparecl  but 
for  the  speech  oi'  Oato  in  reply.  In  tbe  course 
of  this  year  (68),  Caesar  was  elected  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  defeating  the  other  candidates, 
Q.  Catulus  and  Servilius  Isauricus  who  had 
both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of  tne  most 
iilustriouB  men  in  the  state.  In  62  Caesar 
was  prsBtor,  and  took  an  active  ^art  in  suppori- 
vo^  the  tribune  Metellus  in  opposition  to  his  col- 
league Cato;  in  consequence  of  the  tumults 
that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  bolli  Caesar 
and  Metellus  from  their  ofiices,  but  were  obliged 
to  reinstate  him  in  hb  dignity  after  a  few  days 
In  the  following  yeai  f«l)  Ciesar  went  as  yrc* 
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pnstor  into  Furthei  Spain,  where  he  mined 
great  yiotoiies  over  the  LusitanianB.  Oo  his 
return  to  R/^me  be  became  a  candidate  for  the 
oonaulffbip,  and  was  elected,  notwithstanding 
the  stronuous  opposition  of  the  aristocracj,  who 
snoceeddd,  however,  in  carrying  the  election  of 
BibuluB  as  his  ooUeague,  who  was  one  o.  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  aristoeraoy.  After 
his  election,  out  before  he  entered  upon  the 
eoiisulship,  he  formed  that  coalition  with  Pom- 
pey  and  M.  Orassus,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  first  triumvirate.  Fompey  liiad  become 
estmnged  from  the  aristocracy  since  the  senate 
had  opposed  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia 
and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  his  veterans.  Crassus,  in  consequence 
of  his  immense  wealth,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal  ene- 
my of  Pompcy.  They  were  reconciled  by 
means  of  Ciesar,  and  Uie  three  entered  into  an 
HgreemeAt  to  support  one  another,  and  to  divide 
the  power  in  the  state  between  them.  In  59 
CaBsar  was  consul,  and  being  supported  by  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus,  he  was  able  to  carry  all  his 
measures.  Bibulus,  finom  whom  the  senate  had 
expected  so  much,  could  offer  no  effectual  oppo- 
sition, and,  after  makiug  a  vain  attempt  to 
resist  Ciesar,  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house, 
and  did  not  appear  again  iu  public  till  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship.  Cffisar's  first  meas- 
ure was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campauian jplam  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  lie  next  rained  the  favor  of  the  equi- 
tes  by  relieving  them  from  one  third  of  tiie 
sum  whidi  they  had  ap^eed  to  pay  for  the  farm- 
ing of  the  taxes  in  Asia.  He  then  obtained  the 
confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts.  Having  thus 
ffratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  prov- 
inces which  he  wished.  By  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, proposed  by  the  tribune  Yatinius,  the  prov- 
mccs  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  were 
granted  to  Caesar,  with  three  legions,  for  five 
years ;  and  the  senate  added  to  his  government 
the  province  of  Transalpine  Qaul,  with  another 
legion,  for  five  years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a 
biU  would  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  that 
purpose  if  they  did  not  grant  the  province  them- 
selves. Cffisar  foresaw  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  different  parties  at  Rome  must  event- 
ually be  terminatea  by  the  sword,  and  he  had 
therefore  resolved  to  obtaio  an  army,  which  he 
might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  re- 
wards. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Caesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied  with  the 
subjugation  of  GauL  He  conquered  the  whole 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been 
independont  of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception 
of  Uie  southeastern  part  called  Provincia;  he 
twice  crossed  the  RJune,  and  twice  landed  in 
Britain,  which  had  be  ;n  previously  unknown  to 
the  Romans*  In  his  first  campaign  (68)  Caesar 
conquered  the  Helvetii,  who  l^  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  GauL  He  next  defeated  Ariovistus,  a  Ger- 
man Idi^,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  ^dui  and  Sequani,  and 
pursued  him  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  con- 
slusion  of  the  oampaipi  Capsar  went  into  Cisal- 
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pine  Gaul  to  attend  to  the  civil  duties  of  hii 
province,  and  to  keep  up   his  communication 
with  the  various  parties  at  Rome.    During  the 
whole  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he  spent  th«i 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
In  his  second  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried  on 
war  with  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  northeast 
of  Gaul,  between  the  Sequana  (now  Beiiu)  and 
the  Rhme,  and  after  a  sevei-e  struggle  completely 
subdued  them.    Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul 
(66)  did  not  oommeuoe  tiU  late  in  the  year.    He 
was  detained  some  months  in   the  north    of 
Italy  by  the  state  ot  afEurs  at  Rome.    At  Luca 
(now  Juueea)  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome,  among  others  with  Pom- 
pey aud  Crassus,  who  visited  him  in  ApriL    He 
made  arrangements  with  them  for  the  contin- 
uance of  their  power:  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  vear;  &at  Crassus  should 
have  the  provmce  of  Syria,  Pompey  the  two 
Spains;    and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  64,  should  be  prolong- 
ed for  five  years  after  that  date.    After  making 
these  arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  car- 
ried on  wai*  with  the  V  eneti  and  the  other  states 
in  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to 
I  Crassus,  Caesar's  legate,  in  the  preceding  year, 
I  but  who  had  now  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans.   They  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sub- 
'  mit  to  CsBsar,  and  during  the  same  time  Crassus 
'conquered    Aquitania.      Thus,    in    three    cam- 
paigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but 
I  the  people  made  several  attempts  to  recover 
I  their  independence ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  their  re- 
'  volts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down  by  Cas> 
sar,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  perished  in 
'  battle,  that  they  learned  to  submit  to  the  Ko 
tfiATi  yoke.    In  his  fourth  campaign  (55)  Cui^ar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  iuto 
the   Germans,  but  he  osAy  remained  eighteen 
days  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.    LaU2  in 
the  summer  he  invaded  Britain,  but  more  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
island  fnnn  personal  observation  than  with  the 
intention  of  permanent  conquest  at  present.    He 
sailed  from  the  port  Itius  (probably  WHsand, 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  effected  a 
limHing  somewhere  near  Uie  Soutli  Foreland, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives.    The 
late  period  of  the  year  oompeUed  him  to  return 
to  Gaul  after  remaimng  only  a  short  time  iu  the 
island.    In  this  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyri- 
cum was   prolonged   for   fire   years,  namely, 
from  the  first  of  January,  63,  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 49.     CsBsar's  fifth  campaign  (54)  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of 
Britaia    He  landed  in  Britain  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year,  defeated  the  Britons  in  a 
series  of  engagements,  and  crossed  the  Tamesis 
(now  Thame9\     The    Britons    submitted,  and 
promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute;  but  their 
subjection  was  only  nominal,  for  Caesar^  left  no 
garrisons  or  military  establishments  behind  him. 
and  Britain  remained  nearly  one  hundred  years 
longer  independent  of  the  Romans.    During  the 
winter,  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  had 
been  stationed,  under  the  command  of  T.  liluri- 
us  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Totta,  it    Um 
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iountry  of  the  EburoDe^  ^ob  out  to  pieces  oy 
Aqibioriz  and  the  EburoDe«.  Ambiorix  then 
proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the 
brother  of  the  orator,  who  waa  stationed  with 
a  le^OD  amone  the  Nervii;  but  Cicero  defend- 
ed himself  wi£  brayery,  and  was  at  length  re- 
lieTed  by  Oassar  io  person.  In  September  of 
this  year,  Julia,  Cffisar't  only  daughter  and  Pom- 
pey  8  wife,  died  in  childbirth.  In  Casar's  sixth 
campaign  (53)  several  of  the  Gallic  nations  re- 
volted, but  Casar  soon  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  obedience.  The  Treviri,  who  had  re- 
volted, had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  and 
Caesar  accordingly  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  but 
made  no  permanent  conquests  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river.  Ciesar's  seventh  campaign 
(62)  was  the  most  arduous  of  all.  Almost  all 
the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneously  in  re- 
volt, and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vercingetoriz,  by  &r  the  ablest  general  that 
Csaear  had  yet  encountered.  After  a  most  se- 
vere struggle,  in  which  Ciseafs  military  genius 
triumphed  ufer  every  obstacle,  the  war  was 
brougnt  to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  before  Alesia  and  the  surrender  of  this 
city.  Ilie  eighth  and  ninth  campaigns  (51,  50) 
were  employed  in  the  final  subjugation  of  Gaul, 
which  had  entirely  submitted  to  Cgss&r  by  the 
middle  of  50.  Meanwhile,  an  estrangement  had 
taken  place  between  Csesar  and  Pompey.  C» 
sax's  brilliant  victories  had  gained  him  fre^h 
popularity  and  influence,  and  rompey  saw  with 
ill-disguised  mortification  that  be  was  becoming 
the  second  person  in  the  state.  He  was  thus 
led  to  join  agaiu  the  aristocratical  party,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state,  llie  great  object  of  this  poi'ty  was  to  de- 
prive Cssar  of  his  command,  and  to  compel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for 
the  consulship.  They  would  then  have  formal- 
ly accused  him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  Oie 
trial  would  have  been  a  mockery,  and  his  con- 
demnation would  have  been  certain.  CsBsar  of- 
fered to  resign  his  command  if  Pompey  would  do 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  any 
oompromise.    Accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of  Janua- 

2, 49,  the  senate  passed  a  resolution  that  Caesar 
ould  disband  his  army  at  a  certain  day,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  should  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tnbunes, 
M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put  their  veto 
upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition  was  set 
at  naught,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Ciesar^s 
earn  p.  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  tribunes, 
CsBsar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  separated 
his  province  from  Italy,  and  marched  toward 
Borne.  Pompey,  who  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  senate  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  soon 
diseovered  how  greatly  he  had  overrated  his 
own  popularity  and  innuence.  His  own  troops 
desertea  to  his  rival  in  crowds ;  town  after  town 
in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Cesar,  whose  march 
was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  The  only  town 
which  offered  Cesar  any  resistance  was  Cor- 
finium,  into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  had 
thrown  himself  with  a  strong  force;  but  even 
this  place  was  obUgcd  to  surrender  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the 
magistrates  and  senators.  \ad  fled  from  Rome  to 


Capua,  and  now,  despairu^  of  opp-jsiug  Czessi 
in  Italy,  he  marched  from  Capua  to  Brun  lisiun^ 
and  on  the  17th  of  March  embark<K]  for  Greece 
Csesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Brundisium,  but  h« 
was  unable  to  follow  nim  to  Greece  for  want  ot 
ships.  He  therefore  marched  back  from  Brun 
disinm,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  having  tl'.;is  ii 
three  months  become  master  of  the  whole  ol 
Italy.  After  remaining  a  short  time  in  Romn 
he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legates 
Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro,  commanded  i)ow 
erful  armies.  After  defeating  Afranius  ana  Pe 
treius,  and  receiving  the  submission  of  Yarrt^ 
Csesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  mean 
time  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  praetor  M. 
Lepidus.  He  resigned  the  dictatonhip  at  the 
ena  of  eleven  days,  aft^r  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius 
Vatia  Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the 
next  year.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  48, 
CsBsar  ci'ossed  over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey 
had  collected  a  formidable  army.  ,At  first  the 
campaign  was  in  ^orape^^'s  favor;  Csssiir  was 
repulsed  before  Dyrriiachium  with  considerable 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  toward  Thes- 
saly.  In  this  counti-y,  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalus 
or  Pharsalia,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  armies  on  the  9th  of  August, 
48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely  defeated 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by  Cesar,  but 
he  was  murdered  before  Ciesar  arrived  in  the 
country.  Vid.  Pompeius.  His  head  was  broui^ht 
to  CsBsar,  who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  shed 
tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his  rival,  and  put 
his  murderers  to  death.  When  the  news  of  tli4 
battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  Rome,  various  hon- 
ors were  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  for  a  whole  year  and  consul  for 
five  years,  and  the  tribunician  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  He  oeclined  the  con- 
sulship, but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in 
September  in  this  year  (48),  and  appointed  M. 
Antony  his  master  of  the  horse.  On  Lis  arrival 
in  Egypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a  war, 
which  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party 
time  to  mlly.  This  war,  usually  called  ^e  Alex- 
andrine war,  arose  from  the  dctarmination  of 
Caesar  that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  had 
won  his  heart,  should  reign  in  common  with  her 
brother  Ptolemy ;  but  this  de-^ision  was  opposed 
by  the  s^uardians  of  the  young  king,  and  tne  war 
which  was  broke  out  was  not  brought  to  a  close 
till  the  latt  ir  end  of  March,  47.  It  was  soon  af- 
ter this  that  Cleopatra  had  a  sou  by  Caesar.  Jld. 
CiKSARiox  Csesar  returned  to  Rome  through 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  march  through 
Pontus  attacked  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great,  who  had  assisted  Pompey.  He 
defeated  Phamaces  near  Zela  with  such  case, 
that  he  informed  the  senate  of  hit  victoir  by 
the  words  Veni^  vicU,  viei.  He  readied  Rome 
in  September  (47),  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
following  year,  and  before  the  end  of  September 
set  sail  for  Africa,  where  Sdpio  and  Cato  had 
collected  a  large  army.  The  war  was  termina- 
ted by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  on  the  6th  of  April,  46.  Cato, 
unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  lattei  end 
of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed  mastei 
of  the  Roman  world,  1  it  be  used^his  victory 
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jDth  the  greatest  moderatioa  Unlike  other 
oonov^erora  in  civil  wars,  he  freelj  forgave  all 
Yc*«i  bad  borne  srms  against  him,  and  declared 
..uat  he  would  make  do  difference  between  Pom- 
peians  and  Ciesarians.  His  demencj  was  one 
of  the  brightest  features  of  his  charaoter.  At 
Rome  all  parties  seemed  to  vie  in  paving  him 
hf»or:  the  dictatorship  was  bestowea  on  him 
for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship,  under  the  new 
title  of  Progfeetua  Morum,  for  three  years.  He 
oelebratod  his  victories  in  Oaul,  Egypt,  Pontus, 
and  AJ&ica  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  C»sar 
now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various  evils  which 
had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  commonwealth.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  measures  this  year  (46)  was  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Roman 
year  was  now  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Oiesar  added  ninety  days  to  this  year, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  four 
hundred  and-  foiiy-five  days ;  and  he  guarded 
against  a  repetition  of  similar  errors  for  the 
future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the  sun's  course. 
Vid.  Diet  of  Ant^  art  Calexdarium.  Mean- 
time the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Seztus  and  Cneius, 
had  collected  a  new  army  m  Spain.  Caesar  set 
out  for  Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  vear,  and 
brought  tne  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  only  defeated  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance.  Ca  Pompey  was  killed  shortly 
afterward,  but  Seztus  made  good  his  escape. 
Ciesar  reached  Rome  in  September,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  Fresh  honors  awaited  him. 
His  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins;  the 
month  of  Qumtilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  bis  honor ;  he  received  the  title  of  im- 
perator  for  life ;  SLud  the  whole  senate  took  an 
cath  to  watch  over  his  safety.  To  reward  his 
followers,  Cesar  increased  the  number  of  sen- 
ators and  of  ^e  public  magistrates,  so  that  there 
were  to  be  sixteen  prmtors,  forty  quiestors,  and 
six  ssdiles.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  world.  Among 
bis  plans  of  internal  improvement^  he  proposed 
to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Ronum  laws,  to  es- 
tablish public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had 
already  begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture to  the  East    Possessing  ra 


royal  power, 

he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  tiUe  of  Idng,  and 
Antony  aocordinffly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (the  16th 
of  February);  but,  seeing  that  the  proposition 
was  not  favorably  received  by  the  people,  he 
iedined  it  for  the  present  But  CsBsar's  power 
was  not  witnessed  without  envy.  The  ^man 
aristocracy,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  rule  the  Roman  world  and  to  pillage  it  at 
(heir  pleasure,  could  ill  brook  a  master,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  him  by  assassination.  The 
sonspiracy  against  CsBsar's  life  had  been  set 
aloot  by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caasar^s, 
md  there  were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy 
to  it  Ma&y  of  these  persons  had  been  nused 
),f  Ckooj  to  wealth  and  honor;  and  some  of 
6C 
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them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  TiiUi  him  cm 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship^  It  hat 
be^n  the  practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  thi 
murder  of  Caasar  as  a  glorious  deed,  wid  to  rep 
resent  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  patriots ;  but  tas 
mask  ouffht  to  be  stripped  off  these  false  pa- 
triots ;  they  oared  not  for  the  republic,  but  only 
for  themselveB;  and  their  object  in  murdernur 
Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for  themselves  and 
their  party.  Cssar  nad  many  warnings  of  hia 
approaching  fate,  but  he  disregarded  Siem  all, 
and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  *"MM"Mi">  on  the 
Ides  or  16th  of  March,  44.  At  an  appointed 
signal  the  conspirators  surrounded  him;  Casca 
dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others  quickly  drew 
their  swords  and  attacked  him ;  Caesar  at  first 
defended  himself  but  when  he  saw  that  Bratus. 
his  friend  and  favorite,  had  also  drawn  his  sword, 
he  exclaimed  2hi  quoque  Brute  I  pulled  his  togs 
over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced  with  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  Julius  Caesar  waf 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity.  He  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  the  most  various  talents,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  most  extraordinary  at- 
tainments in  the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  general,  a  states- 
nmn,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  a 
historian,  a  philologer,  a  mathematician,  and  an 
architect  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel  in  aJl, 
and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have  sur- 
passed almost  aU  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  lus  extraordi 
nary  mind.  Durinj^  the  whole  of  his  busy  lif« 
he  found  time  for  hterary  pursuits,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  works,  the  majority  of  whicL 
has  been  lost  The  purity  of  his  Latin  and  th« 
clearness  of  his  style  were  celebrated  by  th« 
ancients  themselves,  and  are  conspicuous  m  hia 
Commentarii,  which  are  his  only  works  that  hart 
come  down  to  us.  They  relate  the  history  cf 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  Qallic  war  in  seven 
books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  three 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the 
history  of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  hts- 
tory  of  the  former  was  completed  in  an  eighth 
book,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and 
the  history  of  the  Alexandrine  African,  anil 
Spanish  wars  were  written  m  three  separate 
books,  which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  but 
I  their  authorship  is  uncertain.  The  lost  works 
j  of  Caesar  are,  1.  AtUieaio,  in  reply  to  Cicerc^a 
I  Cato,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of  Cato  after 
1  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2.  De  Analoffia, 
I  or,  OS  Cicero  explains  it,  I>e  RatUme  Latine  lo- 
I  quendii  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  investi> 
I  gations  on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ* 
j  ten  by  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  AlpOi 
3.  JUhri  Auipiciorvm,  or  Auguralia.  4.  De  AttrU. 
6.  ApopfUhMmata,  or  Dicta  coUeetaneOt  a  ooUec 
tion  of  ^pood  sayings.  6.  Foemata,  Two  of 
these,  written  in  his  youth,  Laudee  Hereulie  and 
(Eckjnu,  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  ti« 
!  numerous  editions  of  Caesars  Commentaries,  tb« 
I  best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1787,  Stutt- 
gard,  1822 ;  by  Moms,  Lips.,  1780 ;  by  Oberlin 
I  LipsL,  1806, 1819 ;  [and  by  Herzog,  Lips.,  18?1- 
14,  2  vols.;  and  of  the  Gallic  War  sepaiateljf 
by  Nlpperdey,  Lips.,  1849.] 

C.  Cjoam.  and  L  OjBbab,  the  sons  of  M  Vipts*. 
nius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  gi-.indion  <>f  a« 
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^puxxBk  J*.  CflMar  died  at  Masailia,  uu  his  wa} 
to  Spaii^  AJ).  %  BDd  C.  Cssar  in  Lycia,  A  J).  4, 
of  a  wound  wbieh  he  had  received  in  Armenia. 

Casasauouota  (now  Zaragoza  or  8aragoud^ 
more  anciently  Salduba,  a  town  of  the  Edetani, 
oo  the  Iberu8»  in  Hisponia  Tarraoonenais,  was 
oolooized  by  AuguatuB  KG.  27,  and  was  the 
•eat  of  a  Conrentus  Juridiooa.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Pnidentius. 

Cjesabea  (K<uac^<a:  Kaicropevc:  CaBsarien- 
m),  a  name  given  to  Beyeral  eities  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire  in  honor  of  one  or  other  of  tne  Cae- 
sars. 1.  CiiBABKA  AD  A&GiEUM,  formerly  Ma- 
aicA,  also  Edsbbia  (K.  it  rrpdc  r^  'Apyai<t»,  tH 
tfttCojca,  EvfTe6€ta :  now  AVuam/i,  ruins),  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon 
Mount  Argieus,  about  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  district  ^prsefectura)  called  Cilicia.  It 
waa  the  capital  of  Cappadoda,  and  when  that 
oountry  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Tibe- 
rius (A J).  18),  it  received  the  uame  of  Ciesarea. 
It  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  eaiiJiquake. — 
2.  C.  Phujffi  or  Pambas  (K.  17  ^i^Xmrm,  New 
Testament ;  K.  ILavecdc :  now  JBantM),  a  city  of 
Palestine  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Hermon, 
on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its  source  (vicL  Pa- 
viumX  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  B.O.  8 :  King 
Agrippa  called  it  Nerouias,  but  it  soon  lost  thii 
name. — 3.  G.  Pal.£stin^,  formerly  STRATdMis 
TuR&is  {LrpuTuvog  Trvpyog :  now  KaUariyehf 
ruins),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
Boa-coost,  just  above  the  boimdary  line  between 
Samaria  and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a  wall  and  decorated  with  splendid  buildiogB  by 
Uerod  the  Great  (B.G.  18),  who  called  it  Gsss- 
area,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a 
aplendid  harbor  for  the  city.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  the  capital  of  Palestine  and  the 
residence  of  the  procurator.  Vespauan  made 
ft  a  colony,  and  Titus  XH>nferred  additional  fa- 
rors  upon  it;  hence  it  was  called  Golonia  Fla- 
/ia, — i.  C.  MiUEETANLfi,  formerly  Iol  ('I<iX 
Kaiaupeia:  now  Zertfiell^  ruins),  a  Phoenician 
city  OD  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  harbor, 
the  residence  of  Eang  Juba,  who  named  it  Gibs- 
area,  in  honor  of  Augustus^  When  Glaudiua 
erected  Mauretania  into  a  Roman  province,  he 
made  Gssarea  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the 
middle  division  of  the  province,  which  was 
thence  called  Mauretania  GsBsariensisy — 6.  G. 
AD  Anazabbux.  Vtd.  AjTAZABBua  There  are 
several  others,  which  are  better  known  by  other 
DameB,  and  several  which  are  not  important 
goough  to  be  mentioned  here. 

G^ssAafox,  son  of  G.  Julius  Gsosar  and  Gleo- 
patra,  originally  called  Ptolenueus  as  an  £gy{>- 
tiao  prince,  was  bom  B.G.  47.  In  42  the  tri- 
omvirs  allowed  him  to  receive  the  title  of  King 
of  ElgypU  and  in  84  Antony  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  king  of  kinga  After  the  death  of 
hia  mofiier  in  80,  ho  was  executed  by  order  of 
Augustus 

GiESAaoDONUM  (now  Tours),  chief  town  of 
the  Turdoes  or  Turdni,  subsequently  called  To- 
Roxi,  on  the  Liger  (now  Loire),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 


GjiaABOMlGOB.  1.  (Now  JBeauvaU),  chief 
town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgioa. — 2. 
(Now  Chdnu/ord),  a  town  of  the  Trmobontes 
B  Britaia 

OjvftsrA  (C0»eE.as,  -AtiB :  now  C€9ena\  a  tewn 
11 


in  Galitii  Gispadana,  on  the  Via  iEmilia,  not  tet 
from  the  B  abioon. 

GjiSBNSiiin  Lehto.     Vid,  Lekto. 

GiSaBNNius  Pjctus.     VUL  P^srva 

G JBKTius  Flavub.     VuL  Flavtol 

Gjhia,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translatmo 
of  the  Greek  yXavKuntC' 

GjRiA  SiLVA  (now  ffdiemtoald),  a  forest  lis 
Germany  between  the  Lippe  and  the  YsseL 

GiBsdNiA,  first  the  nustross  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Galigula,  was  a  woman 
of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and  was  put  u 
deaih  with  Galiguln,  together  with  her  daughter, 
A.D.  41. 

GiBsdNius,  M,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppi- 
anicus  for  the  murder  of  Gluentius,  B.G.  74,  and 
edile  with  Gicero  in  69. 

GXicus  {KalKo^ :  now  Akaou  or  Bakir),  a  river 
of  Mysia,  rising^  in  Mount  Temnus,  and  flowing 
past  rergamus  into  the  Gumaoan  Gul£ 

[GAicua.  1.  Son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
god  of  the  Mysian  river. — 2.  A  companion  of 
.<£oeas  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy.] 

Gaibta  (Gaiei«bius:  now  6(uta\  a  town  in 
Latium,  on  the  borderBof  Gampania,  forty  stadia 
south  of  FormitB,  situated  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  called 
after  it  Sinus  GAiETANua  It  possessed  an  ex 
cellent  harbor  (Gic,  fro  Leg.  Man^  12),  and  waa 
said  to  have  derivea  its  name  from  Gaieta,  the 
nurse  of  ifineas,  who,  according  to  some  tradi 
tions,  was  buried  at  this  place. 

Gaitjb,  the  jurist     Via.  Gaius^ 

Gaius  G.£SAa.     Vid.  Galioula. 

Galabbb.     Vid.  Qdintus  SacYBNiBua 

Galabbia  (Galabri),  the  peninsula  in  tn« 
southeast  of  Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum 
to  the  PromoDtorium  lapygium,  formed  part 
of  Apuua,  q.  V. 

Galacta  (KaAr)  'Axr^ :  KoAoxrtvof :  ruins 
near  Caronia),  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  founded  by  Ducetiusi  a  chief  of  the  Siceli, 
about  B.G.  447.  Galacta  was»  as  its  namci  im- 
ports, originally  the  name  of  the  coast  (He- 
rod, vi,  22.) 

Galactinus.     Vid.  Qmchusb  GALAonNua 

[GXlagobbis  (now  Cazerea),  a  small  town  of 
the  GonveniB  in  Aquitania,  southwest  of  Tolosa.] 

Galagubbis  (Galagurrit&nus :  now  GaloKor- 
ra),  a  town  of  the  Yasoones  and  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  in  Hispania  Tarraconeusis,  near  the 
Iberus»  memorable  for  its  adherence  to  Serto-« 
rius  and  for  its  siege  by  Pompey  and  his  gen- 
erals, in  the  course  of  which  mothers  killed  and 
salted  their  children,  B.G.  71.  (Juv.,  xv.,  98.) 
It  waa  the  birth-place  of  Quintiliaa 

Galaib,  brother  of  Zetes.     Vid  Zetes. 

GIlamI.  1.  (Now  Kaltna,  ruins),  an  import 
ant  town  in  Numidia,  between  Girta  and  BQppo 
Regius,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rubricatua 
{now  S&ibout). — 2.  (Now  Kalat-al-Wad)  a  towtk 
in  the  west  of  Mauretania  Gs^Bariensis,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its  mouth. 

GalImine,  in  Lydia,  a  lake  with  floating 
islands,  sacred  to  the  uympha 

CalImib  {KdXofuc),  a  statuary  and  embosser 
at  Athens,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a  con  tempo 
rary  of  Phidias,  and  flourished  B.G.  467-429. 

CalXmus  {KdXofioc :  now  JSl-XtUmon),  %  towr 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  a  little  south  .     (Yip 
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OalInub  (KuP.ovoc),  an  Indiiui  gymnosophiet, 
followed  AlezaDder  Uie  Great  from  India,  and 
having  been  taken  ill«  burned  hiinBelf  alive  in 
the  presence  of  the  Macedonians,  three  months 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  828),  to 
whom  he  had  predicted  his  approaohing  end. 

CALASiRiES  {Ka^Maipieg)^  one  of  the  two  di- 
visions (the  other  being  the  Hermotybii)  of  the 
warrioivcaste  of  Egypt  Their  greatest  strength 
m'as  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men«  and 
their  chief  abode  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta.    They  formed  the  king's  body  guard. 

CxLAriA  (Calatinus:  now  Cajaxzoy,  a  town 
in  Soomium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  between  Capua 
aud  Beneventum,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  818,  and  was  colonized  by  Julius  Ciesar 
with  his  vetertna. 

Calatinvs,  a.  Atiuub,  consul  RC.  268,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  in  Sicily.  He  was  consul  a  second 
tame,  254,  when  he  took  Panormus;  aud  was 
^Uctator,  249,  when  he  again  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sicily,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  a  dic- 
tator commanding  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

CalaukSa,  '\k  (KoAavpem,  KoAavpza :  JLaXao- 
iteirifc .'  now  Poro),  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic 
GuU  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  opposite  TroB- 
zen,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Nep- 
tune f  Poseidon),  which  was  regarded  as  au  in- 
violable asylum.  Hither  Demosthenes  fled  to 
escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took  poison,  B.C. 
822.  This  temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of 
an  ancient  Amphictyonia.  Vid.  Diet  of  Ant^ 
p.  79,  b,  second  edition. 

CALAviua,  the  name  of  a  distinguish^  family 

t  Capua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which 

was  Pacuvius  Calavius,  who  induced  his  fellow- 

eitizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after 

the  battle  of  Cannffi,  B.C.  216. 

Calbis  (6  KdX6ig)j  also  Indus  (now  Quinffui 
or  Tan€u),  a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after 
receiving  (according  to  Pliny)  sixty  small  rivers 
and  oue  hundred  mountain  torrents,  falls  into 
the  sea  west  of  Caunus  aud  opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Calcbas  (KuXxag),  son  of  Tnestor  of  Mycense 
or  Megarn,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  explained  the  cause  of  the  pestilence 
which  ragea  in  the  Greek  army,  and  advised 
die  Greeks  to  build  the  wooden  horse.  An  or- 
acle had  declared  that  Calchaa  should  die  if  he 
met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself;  and 
this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  near  Colophon,  for 
here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer  Mopsus,  who 
predicted  things  which  Calchas  could  not 
lliereupon  Calchas  died  of  griet  After  his 
death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

C ALDUS,  C.  CiBiios.  1.  Rose  from  obscurity 
by  his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
107,  when  he  proposed  a  lex  tabellaria,  aud  con- 
sul 94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the 
party  of  Marius,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
tatter,  83. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
Cicero's  quisstor  in  Cilida,  60. 

Oale  (now  Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Cal- 
IsBci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dunus.  From  Porto  Cole  the  name  of 
the  country  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have  come. 

CalxdonIa.     Vid.  B&itannia. 

CALEMTTif,  a  U>^^  probably  of  the  Calenses 
IAS 


I  Emanici   n  Hispania  Bsetica,  celebrated  fur  ill 

,  manufacture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  npoe 

j  water. 

I  CALtKUS,  Q.  FCfiub,  tribune  of  the  plebs  EC 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving   P.   Clodios 

'  from  condemnation  for  his  vioUtiou  of  the  my»> 
teries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  69  he  was  pretor, 
and  from  this  time  appears  as  an  active  partisan 
of  Caesar.  In  61  ae  was  legate  of  Caesar  is 
Gaul,  and  served  under  Ciesar  in  the  civil  war 
In  49  he  joined  Caesar  at  Brundisium  and  ao- 
oompanied  him  to  Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent 
by  Cttsar  from  Epirus  to  brinff  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy,  but  most  of 
his  ships  were  token  by  Bibulus.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Calenus  took  many  cities 
in  Greece.  In  47  he  was  made  consul  by  Cie- 
sar. After  Caesar^s  death  (44)  Calenus  joinei 
M.  Antony,  and  subsequently  had  tlie  commanc 
of  Antony's  legions  in  the  north  of  Italy.  At 
the  termmation  of  the  Perusinian  war  (41)  Ca- 
lenus died,  and  Octavianus  was  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  army. 

Calxs  or  -EX  (KaAi7f  or  -t)^  :  now  HalMi\  a 
river  of  Bitb;^uia,  southwest  of  HeradSa  Poo 
tica.    (Thuc,  iv.,  76.) 

Cal£8  (-18,  usually  PL  Cales,  -ium :  Calenus : 
now  CWvi'),  chief  town  of  tlie  Caleoi,  an  Auso- 
nian  people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said 
to  have  been  founcled  by  Calais,  son  of  Bores^ 
and  therefore  called  Threteia  bv  the  poets.  Ca- 
les was  takeu  and  colonized  by  the  Romany 
B.C.  886.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
wine. 

CalStes  or  -I,  a  people  in  Belgic  Gaul,  neat 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine:  their  capital  was  Ji 

LIOBONA. 

CALfiToa  (l^akfJTwpy  son  of  Clytius,  slain  at 
Troy  by  the  Telamouian  Ajax 

CalidIdb.  1.  Q.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
99,  carried  a  law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellus 
NumidicuB  from  banishment  He  was  praetor 
79,  and  hsd  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains, 
and  on  his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lollius, 
and  condemned. — 2.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
distinguished  as  an  orator.  In  67  he  was  prae- 
tor, and  supported  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  ban- 
ishment in  61  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined  Caesar,  who 
placed  him  over  Gallia  Togata,  where  he  died 
m48. 

Caug^la,  Roman  emperor,  A.D.  87-41,  son 
of  Germanicus  aud  Agrippina,  was  born  A.D. 
12,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in 
Germany.  His  real  name  was  Cai%i»  Casar^ 
and  he  was  always  called  Caiiu  by  his  contem- 
poraries: Caligida  was  a  surname  given  him 
oy  the  soldiers  fi:t>m  his  wearing  in  his  boyhood 
small  caligm,  or  soldiers'  boots.  Having  «>s- 
oaped  the  &te  of  his  mother  and  brother,  he 
gained  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  who  raised  him  to 
office)  of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of 
the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (87), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Ca 
ligula,  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
was  saluted  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  en 
thusiasm  as  tne  son  of  Germanicus.  His  first 
acts  gave  promise  of  a  just  and  beneficent  reiga 
^  He  pardoned  all  the  persons  who  bad  appeared 
'  as  witnesses  or  accusers  against  bis  family ;  hfl 


CALINGiE. 


CALLIAsi. 


released  all  the  state-pruoDcra  of  Tiberius ;  he 
restored  to  the  magistrates  full  power  of  juris- 
diction, without  api^  to  his  person,  and  prom- 
ised the  senate  to  ffoyem  according  to  the  laws. 
Toward  foreign  prmoee  he  behaved  with  great 
generosity.  He  restored  Agrippa,  the  grand- 
eon  of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Judsa,  and 
Antioehus  IV.  to  his  kingdom  of  Gommagene. 
But  at  the  end  of  eight  months  the  conduct  of 
Caligula  became  suddenly  changed.  After  a 
serious  Alness,  which  probably  weal^ened  his 
mental  powers,  he  appears  as  a  sanguinary  and 
licentious  mftrlTnan  He  Dut  to  death  Tiberius, 
the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  compelled  his 
grandmother  Antonia  and  other  members  of 
his  family  to  make  away  with  themselyes,  often 
eaused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  to 
be  tcrtured  to  death  for  his  amusement  while 
taking  his  meals,  and  on  one  occasioi^  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  circus,  he 
ordered  a  great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be 
seized  and  to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts. 
Snch  was  his  lore  of  blood  that  he  wished  the 
Roman  people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might 
eat  it  off  with  a  blow.  His  licentiousness  was 
OS  great  as  his  cruelty^  His  marriages  were 
lii^racefully  contracted  and  speedily  mssolyed ; 
nnd  the  only  woman  who  exercised  a  permanent 
influence  over  him  was  his  last  wife  Caesonia. 
In  his  madness  he  considt^red  himself  a  god; 
ne  even  built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  La- 
tlaris,  and  appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his 
worship.  He  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own 
priest^  makine  his  horse  Incitatus,  which  he 
afterward  raised  to  the  consulship,  his  col- 
league. His  monstrous  extravagances  soon 
ex^usted  the  coffers  of  the  state.  One  in- 
ttane?  ir^y  show  the  senseless  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  money.  He  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Boisa  and  Puteoli,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  and  after  covering  it  with 
earth,  he  built  houses  u^n  it  When  it  was 
flniehed,  he  gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  th )  bridse,  and  concluded  the  entertain- 
ment by  tbrowmg  numbers  of  the  guests  into 
the  sea.  To  replenish  the  treasury,  he  exhaust- 
ed Italy  and  Rome  by  his  extortions,  and  then 
marched  mto  Gau.  in  40,  which  he  plundered  in 
aU  directions.  With  his  troops  he  advanced  to 
the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross  over  into 
Britain ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  si^al — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Oceaa 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  such 
a  mad  ^rant.  Four  montbs  after  his  return  to 
the  city,  on  the  24th  of  January,  41,  he  was 
mm-dered  by  Cassius  Chserea,  tribune  of  a  prie- 
torian  cohort,  Ck>melius  Sabinus,  and  others. 
His  wife  Csesonia  and  his  daughter  were  like- 
wise put  to  death. 

Caung^  a  numerous  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  eastern  coast,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges. 

CALnopAXA  (now  Canongef  a  little  above  27® 
north  latitude),  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  north  of 
its  confluence  with  Uie  Jomanes  (now  Jymna\ 
said  to  have  been  the  furthest  point  in  India 
reached  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

CajxaIci,  Calljbci.     Vid,  Qkllmci. 

[Callas  (Ka?.^f),  a  river  of  Eubcea,  flowing 
from  Mount  Telethnus  into  the  sea  near  Oretis.] 


Callatis  (KttXXartc,  Kakari^ :   KaXaitavv^ 
now  Kollatt  Koll<Ui\  a  town  of  Mcesia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and 
afterward  of  Heraelea. 

[Oaluades  (KaAXmdj/f),  archon  eponymuf 
at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  second  Persian  in- 
vasion, B.O.  480.] 

[OALUANAsaA  {JS^okXiuvoaaa^,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Nereus,  mentioned  m  the  Bind] 

CALiiiatJS  (KaXX^apoj),  a  town  in  Locris, 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

CaliIas  and  HiPPOKfccs  (KaXXtaf,  'Irnrori 
Kog^  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  foi 
their  wealth.  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolemus, 
1.  HiPPONicus  I,  acquired  a  lar^e  fortune  by 
fraudulently  maldng  use  of  the  information  he 
had  received  from  Solon  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  his  aetadxOeia,  B.O.  694.  (Plut, 
8ol^  16.) — 2.  Caluas  L,  son  of  PluBnippus,  an 
opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a  conqueror  at  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games. — 3.  Hippontcus  II., 
sumamed  Ammon,  son  of  No.  2. — 4.  Callias 
IL,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, 490.  He  was  afterward  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Persia,  449, 
on  terms  most  humiliating  to  the  latter.  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  bribes,  and  was  condemned' to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents. — 6.  Hipponicus  IIL,  son  of  No.  4, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  their  incursion 
into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  426,  also  com- 
manded nt  the  battle  of  Delium,  424,  where  lie 
was  killed  It  was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not 
his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married.  His  daugh- 
ter Hipparete  was  married  to  Alcibiadcs,  with 
a  dowry  of  ten  talents :  another  daughter  was 
marriea  to  Theodorus,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Isocrates  the  orator. — 6.  Caluas  III^  son  of 
No.  6,  by  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissi 
pated  aU  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flat- 
terers, and  women.  The  scene  of  Xenophon's 
JSanquetf  and  also  that  of  Plato's  Protagoras,  is 
laid  at  his  house.  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately 
reduced  himself  to  absolute  beggary.  In  400  he 
was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  crush  Andocides. 
In  392  he  commanded  the  Athenian  heavy-arm- 
ed troops,  when  Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  in  371  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta. 

CaliIas.  1.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on 
condition  of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice, 
paid  for  him  the  fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had 
oeen  imposed  on  Miltiades.  He  appears  to  have 
been  unconnected  with  the  nobler  family  of 
Callias  and  Hipponicus. — 2.  Tyrant  of  Chalcis 
in  Euboea,  and  the  rival  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of 
Eretria.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
under  Phocion,  B.C.  860,  and  thereupon  betook 
himself  to  the  Macedonian  Cburt;  out  as  he 
could  not  obtain  aid  from  Philip,  he  formed  ai 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  by  their  means 
obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  island — 3.  A 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  BC.  412 ;  the 
names  of  six  of  his  comedies  are  preserved 
[The  fragments  of  his  plays  are  given  in  Mei 
neke's  Fra^ni.  Comic  Qrmc^  vol.  L,  p.  417- 
421,  edit  mmor.] — 4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  Ids- 
torian.  was  a  oontemporary  or  Agathodes.  .%o4 


UALUBIUS. 


JALLIOPIOB. 


wrote  A  history  of  Sicilj  in  twenty-two  books, 
tmbraciug  the  reign  of  Agathocles,  B.O.  317- 
989.  [A  few  fragments  remain,  which  have 
been  oollected  bj  Miiller  in  his  Frofftn,  HiU. 
Grac^  vol.  ii,  p.  88»-8.] 

[Callibius  {Ka2M6toc),  1.  Tho  commander 
of  tho  Spartan  garrison  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Ibe  thirty  tyrants,  B.C.  404.  He  aUowed  the 
tyrants  to  make  free  use  of  his  soldiers  in  car- 

S'mg  out  their  abitrary  measmres  in  return  for 
e  deference  paid  him  by  those  tyrants. — 2.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at  Tegea, 
B.C.  870,  failing,  in  a  peaceable  attempt,  to 
unite  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body,  had  re- 
course to  arms ;  though  at  first  defeated  by  the 
oligarchical  party,  he  afterward  triumphed  over 
them,  and  put  the  most  obnoxious  to  death.] 

Callig&atks  {Ka?LXiKpuTffg),  1.  An  Achsan, 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  &yor  of  the  Romans. 
')n  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
H.C.  168,  Calliorates  pointed  out  one  thousand 
Achieans  as  having  favored  the  cause  of  Per- 
seus, who  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  among 
them  was  the  historian  Polybius.  CaUicrates 
4ied  at  Rhodes,  149. — [2.  Name  given  by  Nepoe 
to  the  murderer  of  Dion,  called  Callippus  by 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  FidL  Callxpfub.] — 8. 
One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  on 
'iie  Acropolis  of  Athens, — i.  A  Lacedaemonian 
vsulptor,  made  ants  and  other  animals  ont  of 
ivory,  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
Ihe  different  limbs. — [6.  A  Greek  historian  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  a  native  of 
lyre.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian,  and 
s  called  b^  Vopiscus  the  most  learned  Greek 
writer  of  his  time.] 

CalucbXiidas  {Ka?.XiKpaTidac),  a  Spartan, 
succeeded  Lysandcr  as  admiral  of  the  Lacede^ 
monian  fleet,  B.C.  406,  took  Methymna,  and  shut 
up  Cooon  in  Mytilene;  but  the  Athenians  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  &tty  Bail,  and  de- 
feated Callicratidas  off  the  Arginusse.  Calli- 
cratidas  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
pLiin,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  school  Witness 
nis  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
lonians  were :  '*  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent 
Uaves." 

CaludrSmub  or  -um  {KaX?iidpofio^\  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  (Eta,  near  Thermopylie. 

CALLiFiB  (Callifilnus:  now  Calvisi)^  a  town 
in  Samnium,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  Alii faa. 

CallImaohub  {Ka?,?Miaxog).  1.  The  Athenian 
polemarch,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
\bon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
Auch  gallantry,  B.C.  490.  This  is  the  £st  re- 
corded instance  of  the  polemarch  performing 
the  military  duties  which  his  name  impliea — 
2.  A  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene  m  Africa,  and  a 
lescendaut  of  the  Battiadas,  whence  he  is  some- 
tiroes  called  BcLttiaden,  He  lived  at  Alexandrea 
in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Phikdelphus  and  £u- 
ergetes,  and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandrea  from  about  B.C.  260  until 
his  death  about  240.  He  founded  a  celebrated 
grammatical  school  at  Alexandrea,  and  amone 
his  pupils  were  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius.  We  have 
DO  other  particulars  of  ibe  life  of  Callimachus  I 
except  his  eumitjr  with  his  former  pupil  Apollo- 
'us  Rhodius,  which  is  related  elsewhere.  Vit  \ 
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..^POLLONiuB,  No.  6.  He  is  said  to  have  writter. 
eight  hundred  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  subjectB,  but  of  theM  we 
possess  only  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  char* 
aoterized  rather  by  labor  and  learning  than  by 
real  poetical  genius^  Hence  Ovid  (Am^  u  16, 
14)  says  of  Callimachus,  QuamviM  .ngenio  non 
vaUt,  arte  valet  The  extant  works  of  Callima 
chus  are  six  ffymna  in  hexameter  verse,  &ve  if 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pal- 
las,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  seventy-two  i^ 
gram*,  which  belong  to  the  best  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whose 
imitations  is  the  De  Coma  Berenicea  of  Catullua 
Of  the  lost  poems  of  Callimachus  tbe  most  im- 
portant were,  AZrto,  Cautee,  an  epic  poem  in 
four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the  various  myth 
ical  storiesi  die,  and  an  epic  poem  entitled  He- 
cole,  the  name  of  an  aged  woman  who  received 
Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  &^i 
against  the  Marathonian  bull — EdiUoii*:  By 
Spanheim,  Ultra].,  1697,  re-edited  by  Emesti, 
Lugd.  Batav.,  1761,  2 'vols.  Svo;  by  Blomfield, 
Lond.,  1816 ;  by  Volger,  Lips,  1817.--8.  An  ar- 
chitect and  statuary,  of  uncertam  country,  wh: 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column, 
and  who  must  have  lived  before  B.C.  396.  He 
was  so  anxious  to  give  his  works  the  lost  touch 
of  perfection  that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime, 
whence  Dionvsius  compares  him  to  the  orator 
Lysias.  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  therefore  received  the  ephithct  ic(i* 
KiCorexvo^,  which  Pliny  interprets  as  caltminialor 
eui,  [where  Sillig  conjectures,  after  some  MSS., 
that  KaTan^^iTexvoc  must  be  read  instead  of  ko- 
KiCorexvo^,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  translation  in  Pliny. — i.  One  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Mithradates,  who,  by  his  skill  in  engi 
neering,  defended  the  town  of  Amisus,  in  Pon 
tus,  for  a  considerable  time  against  tbe  Romans 
in  B.C.  71,  and  when  unable  to  defend  it  longer, 
set  it  on  fire :  be  afterward  fell  into  the  hands 
of  LucuUus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  him  in  revenge  for  the  burning 
of  Amisua] 

Callimedon  {KaXXifuduv),  one  of  the  orators 
at  Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a 
friend  of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Athenians  in  his  absence,  B.C.  817. 

Calumicub  Seleucus.     Vid,  Seleucus. 

Callinub  {KaXXivog),  of  Ephesuo,  tho  earhesc 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about 
B.C.  700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  lines,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts his^  Cdunfr^men  to  courage  and  persever- 
ance against  their  enemiea  Printed  in  Bergk*B 
Foetce  Lyrici  Orceci,  p.  808. 

OalliSfx.     Vid,  MuBJE. 

CALiidpE  (KoXX^oin^),  a  considerable  (ity  in 
the  west  of  rarthia,  founded,  or  else  enlarged, 
by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

^  [Caixiopiub,  a  grammarian,  probably  of  tho 
ninth  century,  who  is  thought  to  have  revised 
and  corrected  the  text  of  the  plays  of  Terence ' 
it  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that 
tbe  name  is  a  mere  epithet^  and  Hr>e3  not  denote 
any  iudividuaLl 
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OaliIpboh  (KoXAi^'Xa  Greek  pfailoiopher, 
ind  probably  a  disciple  of  Epioarus,  is  oondemD- 
td  bj  Oicero  as  makizig  th«  chief  good  of  man 
to  ooQsist  in  a  union  of  virtae  (MtteaUu)  and 
twdily  pleasar«  {ffSov^f  9oltq>t€ui). 

CALLipdua  [Ka^XiiroXic :  KoAXriroA/n^c).  1. 
(Now  OMpoli),  a  Greek  town  on  the  Tfetfentine 
Oulf  in  OflJabria^— 2.  A  town  on  the  eastern 
ooast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  JStna^— 8.  (Now 
Onllipoli),  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese^ 
opposite  lAmpeacna — 4.  A  town  in^  iEtolia. 
rid.  Gallium. 

[CALLippiDiK  (KaXAi9nr<^a<),  a  nation  apmng 
from  a  union  of  Greeks  and  Scythians,  dwelling 
OD  the  Hypanis,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Olbia.] 

Callippidis  {YidKXiinri6ri^\  of  Athens^  a  cele- 
brated traffic  actor,  a  contemporary  of  AleibiadeS) 
and  AgesiUius. 

Caluppus  (KaAA^irTToc).  1.  An  Athenian,  ao- 
eompanied  Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  he  mur- 
dered the  latter,  RO.  868.  CaJilippusnow  usurp- 
ed the  government  of  Syracuse,  but  was  ex- 
pelled the  city  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months, 
and,  after  wandering  about  Sicily  with  his  mer- 
eenarics,  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  his  own 
frienda. — 2.  An  astronomer  of  Cyzicos,  came  to 
Athens,  where  he  assisted  Aristotle  in  rectify- 
ing and  completing  the  discoyeries  of  Eudozus. 
Callippus  invented  the  peiiod  or  cyele  of  sev- 
enty-six years,  called  alter  him  the  CW/tp/wc, 
which  commenced  B.G.  880. 

Callxiulh5k  (KaAXii5/^).  1.  Daughter  of 
Oeesnus,  wife  of  Chrysaor,  and  mother  of  Ge- 
lyones  and  Echidna. — 2.  Daughter  of  Achelous 
and  wife  of  Alcmoon,  induced  her  husband  to 
proenre  her  the  peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmo- 
ttia,  by  which  she  caused  his  death.  Vid,  Alo- 
JLOOif. — 8.  Daughter  of  Seamander,  wife  of 
Tros,  and  mother  of  Hus  and  Ganymedes. 

CALLiBaH6x  (KaXX/^69).  1.  Afterward  call- 
ed ENNEAoatNiis  (Eweuffpowof),  or  the  "Nine 
Springs,*  because  its  water  was  distributed  by 
mne  pipes,  was  the  most  celebrated  well  in 
Athens,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Cal- 
lirrhoe.  It  was  situated  in  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  between  the  Olympidum  and 
the  Ilissu& — [2.  A  fountain  and  bathing-phice  in 
Penea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
warm  springs,  which  were  accounted  healthy.] 

[Oalliste  {Ka^XtarrjX  one  of  the  Sporades 
leUmds,  the  Uiter  Thera.] 

CALLiBTHiiTEB  (KaXMoOivrfc),  of  Olynthus,  a 
relation  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  inde- 
pendence. Ue  expressed  his  indignation  at 
Alexander's  adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and 
especially  at  the  requirement  of  the  ceremony 
of  adoration.  He  thus  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  king,  that  he  was  accused  of 
being  privy  to  the  plot  of  Hennolaus  to  assassin- 
ate Alexander ;  and,  after  being  kept  in  chains 
for  seven  months,  was  either  put  to  death  or 
died  of  disease.  Oallisthenes  wrote  an  account 
of  Alexander's  expedition ;  a  history  of  Greece, 
in  ten  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
las ^B.C.  887-S6'7);  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished. 
Caujbto  {Ka^Xurro),  an  Arcadian    nymph. 


hence  called  N<maerlna  vir^  (Ov,  Mei^  il,  4011) 
from  Nonacris,  a  mountam  in  Arcadia,  was 
daughter  either  of  Lyoaon,  or  of  Nycteus,  or  of 
Oeteus,  and  a  companion  of  Diana  (Artemis)  in 
the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)k 
who  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear  that 
Juno  (Hera)  might  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  amour.  But  Juno  (Hera)  learned  tlie  truth, 
and  caused  Diana  (Artemis)  to  slay  Callisto  dur* 
ing  the  chase.  Jupiter  (Zens)  placed  Callisto 
among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Aretos,  or 
the  Bear.  AacAS  was  her  son  by  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
According  to  Ovid,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  thie 
virtae  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Diana 
rArtemis);  Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed 
Oallisto  into  a  bear;  and  when  Areas,  d\inog  the 
chase,  was  on  the  point  of  kilUog  his  mother, 
Jupiter  placed  both  among  the  stars.  Vid,  Ajlo- 
T0&  According  to  K  O.  MiUler,  Callisto  is 
merely  another  form  of  Oalliste,  a  smuome  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  and  she  is  therefore  the  same 
as  this  goddess.  The  she-bear  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Arcadian  Diana  (Artemis). 

Calus^atIa  (KoAXitfrparux),  a  town  in  Paph- 
lagcMiia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  the 
Promontorium  Carambis. 

CALUsralTUB  (KaX?MrrpaTog),  1.  An  Athe- 
nian orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of  Aphidna.  His 
oratory  was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes^ 
and  his  speech  on  the  a&ir  of  Oropus,  B.C.  866, 
is  said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  to  have  caused  the  ktter  to  de- 
Tote  himself  to  oratory.  Afler  taking  on  active 
part  in  public  affiurs,  generally  in  favor  of  Spar> 
ta,  Oallistratus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  in  861,  and  went  into  banishment  to 
Methone  in  Macedonia.  He  ultimately  returned 
to  Athens,  and  was  put  to  death.  During  his 
exile  he  is  said  to  nave  founded  the  city  of 
Datum,  afterward  Philippl— [2.  Son  of  Empe- 
dus,  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry 
in  Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  After 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy's  forces,  he 
was  finally  slain  in  an  attack  on  thone  who  were 
plundering  the  Athenian  camp.— 8.  One  of  the 
body  of  knights  under  the  oommand  of  Lysima- 
chus,  who  were  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  ten  to  keep  in  (Acck  the  exiles  under  Thra 
sybulus  in  the  Pirsus ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the 
latter  and  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  outr 
rages  committed  by  Lysimachus.] — 1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  [who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Humer, 
Pindar,  the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some 
others ;  and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  em- 
bodied in  commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which 
ore  now  lost]— 6.  A  Roman  jurist,  frequently 
dted  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  (A.D.  198-211)  of  Seyerus  and  Antoiuuui 
(i.  e^  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla). 

Oallutcs,  C.  JOlius,  a  freedmon  of  Caligula, 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  of  Calig- 
ula and  Claudius,  and  is  the  person  to  wnom 
the  physician  Soribonius  Largus  dedicates  his 
work. 

Calliuu  (Kd2,2,iov :  KaXAicvc),  called  Calupo- 
LIS  by  Livy  (xxxvi.,  80),  a  town  in  ^toho,  m  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus,  southwest  of  HyiJOta 
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Oallixexus  (KaA^'^rvoc),  the  leader  in  the 
pioeeoutioD  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had 
aouquered  at  the  Ai^nuaie,  B.O.  406.  Not  long 
after  the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  unjust  sentence,  and 
decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusations 
sgainst  Callisenus,  but  he  escaped  from  Athens. 
On  the  restoration  of  democracy,  403,  OaUizenns 
took  adrantage  of  the  general  amnesty,  and  re- 
turned to  Athena,  hut  no  man  would  gire  him 
either  water  or  light  for  his  fire,  and  he  perished 
miserably  of  hunger. 

Callo.v  (KdXXuv).  1.  An  artist  of  .^gina, 
flourished  B.C.  616.— 2.  An  artist  of  Elis,  lived 
before  B.0. 496. 

Calob.  1.  A  river  in  Samnium,  flows  past 
Beoeventom,  and  (alls  into  the  Vultumus. — 2. 
(Now  Calore\  a  river  in  Lueania,  falls  into  the 
Silarus. 

Calpe  (Ktt%7n7 :  now  Oibraltar)y  a  mountain 
in  the  south  of  Spun,  on  the  Straiti,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  This  and  Mount 
Abyhi,  opposite  to  it,  on  the  African  coast,  were 
called  the  Colitmtu  offfereuUi.     Vid.  Jlbtla. 

Caxpb  (KdXirtf :  now  Kirpeh)^  a  river,  prom- 
ontory,  and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Fsilis  and  Saogarins. 

OiLPUEiriA,  daughter  of  L.  Galpumius  Piso, 
ootisul  B.C.  68,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator 
Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  69.  The 
reporte  respecting  the  conspiracy  against  Co- 
sar's  life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  ajv 
prehensions ;  she  in  vain  entreated  her  husband 
not  to  leave  home  on  the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

CaxpurnU  Qknb,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  Calpus,  a  son  oi  Numa.  It  was 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bsbtia,  BmuLua, 
Flamma,  and  Piao. 

CALPUBiiics,  T.  SioitLiJs,  the  author  of  eleven 
IScIogucs  in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imita- 
tions of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  A JD.  290. — 
Editiofu :  In  the  Poeta  Latini  Minaret  of  Wems- 
doi-ff ;  and  by  Glnser,  Getting.,  1842. 

[Calus,  more  correctly  Caus,  (Kaoi)^),  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  on  the  River  Ladon,  containing  a 
temple  of  iEsculapiua] 

Calva,  a  surname  of  Venue  at  Rome,  prob- 
ably in  honor  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are 
said,  during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have 
(?ut  off  their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ix>w-etriiiga. 

Calventius,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the  town 
of  Placentia,  whose  daughter  married  L.  Piao, 
the  father  of  L.  Piso  Ciesoninns,  consul  B.C. 
68.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  oriffinof  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  C<uoninui  SemijSaeerUiwm  Calvmtiiu. 

CalvIxcs,  DomMus.  1.  Cv.,  curule  edile 
EC.  299,  consul  288,  and  dictator  and  censor 
280.  In  his  consulship  he,  together  with  his 
solleague'  Dolabella,  aefeated  the  Gaula  and 
Etruscans,  and  hence  received  the  surname 
Maximtu. — 2.  Czf.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  69, 
when  he  supported  Bibulus  against  Geesar, 
pnetor  66,  and  consul  68,  through  the  influence 
oi  Pompev.  In  the  civil  war  he  joined  Ciesar. 
Ill  49  he  fought  under  Curio  in  Afnea ;  and  in 
48  he  fought  under  Ciesar  in  Greece,  and  com- 
manded the  centre  of  Cfesar's  armv  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia.  In  47  he  had  the  command  of 
Asia,  and  in  46  he  f>ught  in  Africa  against  the 
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Pompeian  parly.  Afler  CoBsar's  death  (44)  Im 
fought  under  Octavianns  and  Anttmy  against  the 
republicans.  In  40  he  was  consul  a  aeeond 
time,  and  in  89  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  revolted  Cerretanl 

CalvImus,  L.  SsxnuB,  consul  B.C.  124,  de 
feated  the  Salluvii  and  other  people  in  Transal 
pine  Gaul,  and  in  128  founded  the  colony  of 
Aquie  Seztiffi  (now  Aix). 

CalvImus,  T.  ViTDBiua,  twice  consul,  BXl 
884  and  821.  In  his  second  consulship  he  and 
his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  were  de 
feated  by  the  Sabines  at  Claudium.  For  detaila, 
vid.  ALBimJs,  No.  8. 

Calvibiub  SabInub.     Vid.  Sabinub. 

Calvus,  lAdbAvB.     Vid  LioDrros. 

[CALfBB,  a  priestess  of  Juno,  whose  form 
Allecto  assumed  when  she  excited  Tumus  to 
war  against  ifineas.] 

ClLfcADMUs  {KaXvKoAvoc*  1.  (Now  Ohiuk 
800^),  a  considerable  -iver  of  Cilicia  Tracheii^ 
navigable  aa  fiur  up  as  Seleucia. — 2.  The  prom- 
ontory  of  this  name,  mentioned  by  Polybioa 
(xm,  26)  and  Livy  (xzzviii,  88),  appears  to 
be  the  same  aa  ANxmiEiuic. 

Oaljdvm  (KoXvdvoi  v^ijoi).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  between  Tenedoa 
and  the  Promontorium  Lectum. — 2.  A  group  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
Cob,  belonging  to  the  Sporades.  The  largest 
of  them  was  called  Calyana,  and  afterward  Ca 
lymna  (now  Kalimno). 

CALf  nOzr  (KaXvduv :  Kahf66viog),  an  andeLt 
town  of  iEtolia,  on  the  Evenus,  in  the  land  of 
the  Curetes,  Baid  to  have  been  founded  by  ifito> 
lus  or  his  son  Calydon.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  wine,  oil,  and  com;  and  in  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  the  celebrated 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  took  place.  The 
inhabitants  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Ni- 

OOPOUB. 

Caltmna.     Vid  Caltdn^  No.  2. 

Caltnda  (Kuhwda:  KaXuv6evc),  a  city  of 
Caria,  east  of  Caunus,  and  sixty  stadia  (six 
geographical  miles)  from  the  sea.  The  Calyn- 
dians  rormed  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  un- 
der their  king  Damasithymns :  afterward  they 
were  subject  to  the  Caunians;  and  both  cities 
were  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  territory  of 
Rhodes. 

Caltpbo  (KaXwfju),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or  of  Nereus,  or,  according  to  Homer, 
of  Atlas,  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  which  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked. 
CoTvpso  loved  the  unfortunate  hero,  and  prom- 
ised nim  immortality  if  he  would  remain  witli 
her.  Ulysses  refused,  and  after  she  had  detain- 
ed him  seven  years,  the  gods  compelled  her  to 
allow  him  to  continue  his  journey  homeward. 

CAMALODtyNinc  (oow  Colchetter),  the  capita] 
of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  island,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Clauidius,  A.D.  48. 

CamakIha  (Kofiapiva :  Kofiapivdloc :  now  Ca 
merina),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  founded  bv  Syra 
cuse,  B.C.  699.  It  was  several  times  destroy 
ed  by  Syracuse;  and  in  the  first  Punic  war  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants sold  as  slaves.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  town  remaia  Ab  the  nei^hboi 
gitized  by  VjOC 
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bood  WHB  a  marsh,  which  the  inhabitantB  drain- 
ed contrary  to  the  oommaod  of  an  oraole,  and 
IhoB  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town :  hence  arose  the  proverb  /<^  xivei  Kofiapl- 
fOPy  ne  moveoi  Camarinam, 

GaicbOmi  Momtzs  (now  B6luUa\  the  mount- 
«ns  which  separate  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Gaicb? stirs  iJLaul6vanv^\  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

CAMBtsn  (KaiMiyi^).  1.  Father  of  Otbub 
Jm  Great-— 2.  Second  king  of  Persia,  sacceed- 
•d  his  father  Gyrus,  and  reigned  RC.  629-622. 
In  626  he  conquered  Egypt;  out  an  army  which 
he  sent  aeatnst  tiie  Ammonians  perished  in  the 
sands,  and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person 
against  the  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt^  were 
compelled  by  failure  of  provisions  to  retura  On 
his  return  to  Memj^  he  treated  the  Egyptians 
with  ffreat  cruelty;  he  insulted  their  religion, 
and  Jew  their  god  Apb  with  his  own  hands. 
He  also  acted  tjrnumiosJly  toward  his  own  fam- 
ily and  the  Persians  in  general  He  caused  his 
own  brother  Smerdis  to  be  murdered;  but  a 
Magian  personated  the  deceased  prince,  and  set 
op  a  claun  to  the  thron&  Vtd.  Smerdis.  Cam- 
byses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt  against  this 
pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a  pliuse  named 
Ecbatana,  of  an  accidental  wound  m  the  thigh, 
622. 

Cawb? SIS  {KafMofi^y.  1.  (Now  Iora\  a  river 
of  Iberia  and 'Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with 
the  AJaxon  (now  Alaian\  fiedls  into  the  Cyrus. 
—2.  A  smidl  river  of  Media,  fiolling  into  the 
Caspian  between  the  Araxes  azKi  the  Amardus. 

C/AMfiNA  (not  OctmaruB),  also  called  Catmena, 
Oartnena.  The  name  is  connected  with  carmen, 
a  "prophecy."  The  Gamene  accordingly  were 
prophetic  nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  lUdj,  although  later  traditions 
represent  their  worship  as  introduced  into  Italy 
from  Arcadia,  and  some  accounts  identify  them 
with  the  Muses.  The  most  important  of  these 
desses  was  GAaincNTA  or  Caomsntis,  who 
1  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  altars  near  the  porta  Garmentalis.  Re- 
specting festivals,  vid.  Diet  of  Ant^  art  Car- 
MKNTALiA.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  state  that  her  orig- 
inal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  by 
Mercury  (Hermes)  the  mother  of  Evandkr,  with 
whom  she  fled  to  Italy. 

Gameu[a  (Gamerinus),  an  ancient  town  of 
lAthim,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Gaverinuic  or  CamarInuic,  more  anciently 
Gamers  (Gamertes :  now  Camerino),  a  town  in 
Umbria,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of 
the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  RG.  808, 
and  also  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

GAMERlmm,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
it  the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  fre^ 
qaently  held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times 
of  the  republic  (B.G.  600,  490,  461,  893,  846). 
After  B.C.  346  the  Camerini  disappear  from  his- 
tory lor  400  years,  but  they  are  mentioned  a^'aio 
is  one  of  the  noblest  Bioman  families  in  the 
Mriy  times  of  the  empire. 

(MMBRiNus,  a  Roman  poet^  contemporary  with 
Ond,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

OamIoub  (Kaaix6c :  Kauuctoc),  an  ancient  town 


of  the  Sicaui,  on  the  southern  couat  of  Sia.y,  ot 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  «>ccupie(l  the  site  of 
the  citadel  of  Aoriqxntum. 

CAMILLA,  daughter  of  King  Metabos,  of  tht 
YoLician  town  of  Privemum,  was  one  of  the 
swift-footed  servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to 
the  chase  •  and  to  war.  She  assisted  Tumu* 
against  JEneaa,  and,  after  slaying  numbers  of 
the  Trojans,  was  at  lengUi  killed  by  Aruns. 

Gamillus,  FfTRiDS.  1.  M^  one  of  the  grvai 
heroes  of  tilie  Roman  repubUc.  He  was  censor 
B.G.  408,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places 
his  first  consular  tribunate.  He  was  consular 
tribune  for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  898.  In  896  he  was  dictator,  when 
he  gamed  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Faliscans 
and  Fidenatee,  took  Veil,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses.  In  894  he  was  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The 
story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  be- 
tray the  town  of  Falerii  to  Gamillus  belongs  to 
this  campaiga  In  891  Gamillus  was  accused 
of  haying  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the 
booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
to  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Qauls  took 
Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans 
in  the  Capitol  recalled  Gamillus,  and  appointed 
him  dictator  in  his  abs^ice.  Gamillus  nastily 
collected  an  army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and  de- 
feated them  completeljr.  Vid,  BRxmnj&  His 
fellow-citizens  saluted  mm  as  the  second  Rom- 
ulus. In  889  Gamillus  was  dictator  a  third 
time,  and  defeated  the  Yolscians,  jEquians, 
and  other  nations.  In  886  he  was  consular 
tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  884  for  the  fifth,  and 
in  381  for  the  sixth  time.  In  368  he  was  ap 
j)ointed  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  the  rota- 
tions of  G.  Lidnius  Stolo.  Next  year,  867,  ne 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and,  though  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Qauls. 
He  died  of  the  pestilence,  866.  Gamillus  was 
the  great  general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute 
champion  of  the  patrician  order.  His  history 
has  received  mucn  legendary  and  traditional 
fables,  and  requires  a  careful  critical  sifting. — 
2.  Sp.,  son  of  No.  1,  first  praetor  867.-3.  L., 
also  son  of  No.  1,  was  dictator  860,  in  order  to 
hold  the  comitia,  and  consul  349,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Gauls.— 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
338,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and,  in  conjunctioa 
with  his  colleague  Mienius,  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  Latium,  In  826  he  was  consul  a 
second  time. — 6.  M.,  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
rei^  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian  Tac- 
fiEUinas,  A.D.  17. — 6.  M.,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
AMUS,  consul  AJ>.  82,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  le- 
gate of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was 
conquered,  42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  63. 

Gamiros  (Kd/ieipoc:  Ka^etpevf),  a  Dorian 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  ^e  island  of 
Rhodes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gamirus, 
son  of  Gercaphus  and  Cydippe,  and  the  princi- 
ml  town  in  the  island  before  the  foundation  of 
Rhodes.  It  was  the  birth-pLice  of  the  poet  Pi 
Sander. 

CamIsa  {Kdfiifja),  a  fortress  in  Gappadoda 
twenty-three  Roman  miles  east  of  Sebaste,  [d*> 
stroy^  in  the  time  o^  Strabo,  but  rebuilt  at  i 
later  penod]  ^.g.,.^^^  ^^  QpOgle 
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[Cavisbabes,  a  Corian,  fktlier  of  the  cele- 
brated Datames,  was  made  satrap  of  part  of 
.  Cilicia  bordering  od  Cappadocia  by  Artaxerzee 
MDemon:  he  fell  in  toe  war  of  Artozerxee 
agaiast  the  Oadusii,  B.C.  885.] 

Camcenje.     Vid,  Camssm. 

OampAnia  (CampaQus:  now  Ihrradi  Lavoro\ 

district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  is  proha- 
h\y  derived  from  eampuSf  "  a  plaiu,"  was  boimd- 
ed  oo  the  northwest  by  Latimn,  north  and  east  by 
Samcimn,  southeast  by  Lucama,  and  south  and 
southwest  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  wus  sep- 
arated from  Latium  by  the  River  Liris,  and  from 
Lucania  at  a  later  time  by  the  River  Silarus^ 
though  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  did  not  ex- 
tend further  south  than  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva. In  still  earlier  times  the  Ager  Campa- 
nut  mduded  only  the  country  round  Capua. 
The  country  along  the  coast  from  the  Liris  to 
the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  plain  inclosed 
by  the  Apennines,  which  sweep  round  it  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle.  Campania  is  a  volcanic 
country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiqmty  above  all  other 
lands.  It  prr>duced  com,  wme,  oil,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  flreatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parts  crop  could  be  gathered  three  times 
in  the  year.  Tne  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  dimate, 
the  heat  of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious 
breezes  of  the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the 
t'pithel  Felizt  a  name  which  it  justly  deserved. 
It  was  the  favorite  retreat  in  summer  of  the  Ro- 
man Dcbles,  whose  villas  studded  a  considerable 
I>art  of  its  coast,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Raul  The  principal  river  was  thb  Vultub- 
nto:  the  mbor  rivers  were  the  Liais,  Sayo, 
Clakius,  Skbethus,  Sarnub,  and  Silabus.  The 
chief  lakes  were  Lucbinvs,  Achebusia,  Aveb- 
NUB,  and  LiTEBNA,  most  of  them  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  the  Ausoxes  and  Osci  or  Opiol 
They  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find 
three  distinct  poo^e,  besides  the  Greek  popular 
tion  of  Cvujr:  1.  The  CVimpant,  properly  so  call- 
ed, a  mixed  race,  consistmg  of  Etruscans  and 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dwell- 
ing along  the  coast  from  Sinuessa  to  Psestum. 
They  were  the  ruling  race:  their  history  is 
given  under  Capda,  Sieir  chief  city.  2.  Sidi- 
cixi,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  northwest  of 
the  country,  on  the  Dorders  of  Samnium.  ^.  Pi- 
CENTiNi,  in  the  southeast  of  the  country. 

[Gamp Anus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  uie  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilis  against  the  Romaiu  in  A. 
D.  71.] 

Camfe  (Kdfinrf),  a  monster  which  guarded  the 
Cyclopes  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  by  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  the 
Cyclopes  against  the  Titans. 

[Campi  Canim,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  land 
ot  the  Ratti,  corresponding  to  the  moderm  Tettin 
valley.] 

[Camfi  DioMfiDti  or  Dioxxdib,  a  district  of 
Apulia.     Vid.  DioiifiDEB  and  Canusiusc.! 

Campi  Lapid£i  (7re<J/ov  XiOuSeg :  now  la  Orau), 
'  Plain  of  Stones"  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  east  of 
tti6  Rhone,  near  the  Mediter^snean,  and  on  the 
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ix>ad  from  Aries  to  Marscillf.s.  niese  stouM 
were  i>robably  deiiosited  by  the  Rhone  and  tlie 
Druentia  (now  Durance)  when  thvdr  course  waa 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present  This  sin- 
gular  plain  was  known  even  to  i£schyiuB,  who 
says  tnat  Jupiter  (2jeus)  rained  down  th«M 
stones  from  heaven  to  assist  Hercules  in  hia 
fight  with  the  Liguriaus,  after  the  hero  had  shot 
away  aU  his  arrows.  A  sweet  herbage  grows 
underneath  and  between  the  stones,  and  oob 
sequently,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times 
flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plaia 

Campi  Magbi  {Hanpol  Kufinoi),  uie  **Ix>iifi 
Plains,"  a  tract  of  country  between  Parma  and 
Modena,  celebrated  for  the  wool  of  its  sheep. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  where  annual  meetings  of  the  neighbor- 
ing people  were  held  even  in  the  time  of  Straba 

[Campi  pHLEGBifix,  a  volcanic  district  of  Cam- 
pania^ extending  from  Puteoli  to  Ciunie,  and 
containing  Mount  Vesuvius.] 

Campi  Raud!i,  a  olain  in  the  north  of  Italy 
near  Verona,  where  Marius  and  Catulus  defeat- 
ed the  Cimbri,  EC.  101. 

[^CAMPdnCNUM  {Kafinodoww:  now  Kempten), 
a  city  of  ancient  RiBtia.] 

Campus  Mabtics,  the  "  Plain  of  Mars,"  fre> 
quently  called  the  Campus  simply,  was,  in  its 
widest  signification,  the  open  plain  at  Roum 
outside  the  city  walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  hills  Capitolinus,  Quirinal^  and  Pincius ; 
but  it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  plain  lymg  in  the  bend 
of  the  Tiber,  which  nearly  surrounded  it  oo 
three  sidea.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plain, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
was  called  Cibgus  Flaminius,  or  Campus  Fla 
MiNius,  or  Pbata  Flaminia.  The  Campus  Map> 
tius  IB  said  to  have  belonged  original^  to  the 
Tarquins,  and  to  have  become  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here  the  Ro- 
man youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their 
gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  were  held.  At  a  later 
time  it  was  surrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  included  within 
the  city  walls  by  Aurelian.  Some  modem  ^vvTit- 
ers  make  three  divisions  of  the  Campus  Mar 
tius,  and  suppose  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  plain  lymg  between  the  Campus  Martins 
proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  called  Cam- 
pus Tibebinus  or  Campus  Minob,  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence 
The  CamDus  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (ly., 
8)  probably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether. 
Res^ting  the  other  Campi,  vid.  Roma. 

CanIce  {KavaKTj),  daughter  of  ^Eolus  and 
Enarete,  bore  several  chUcfren  to  Keptune  (Po- 
seidon). 

Can  A  CHUB  (Kiivaxo^).  1.  A  Sicyonian  artist, 
flourished  B.C.  640-508,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Phile- 
sius  at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana 
by  Xerxes,  47  9. — 2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  proba* 
bly  grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  he  it 
not  dbtinguished  by  tiie  ancients.  He  and  Pa- 
trocles  cast  the  statues  of  two  Spartans,  who 
had  fought  in  the  battle  of  iE^potamos,  B.0 
405. 

Can^e  (Kavot:  now  Kamot-J^oi),  a  nui-pori 
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9i  iEulu,  ih  jxaia  Minor,  oppoeito  to  Lesbos. 
[Near  tliLt  was  the  Promontory  Came,  the  term- 
matioD  of  a  range  of  mountaiDS  oalled  by  this 
same  name ;  abo  named  HerocL    ./%a.] 

CaNASTBUM  cT  OASfAffOLMOU  {KuvooTpov,  Ko* 
viurrpaiov,  so.  iKpuripiw,  i  Kavaorpiuti  oMpji : 
BOW  Cape  FaiUari)y  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  peoinsala  Pallene  in  Macedonia. 

Oandacs  {JLavdwai),  a  queen  of  tLe  ifitfaio- 

lana  of  Meroe,  invaded  £«7pt  RO.  22,  but  was 

riven  baok  and  defeated  by  Petronius,  the  Bo- 
man  governor  of  £gypt  Iler  name  seems  to 
have  been  common  to  all  the  queens  of  i£thio- 
pia. 

Candauues  (KavdavA^f),  also  oalled  MyrsilUs, 
last  Heradid  king  of  Lydia.  His  wife  compel- 
led Gyges  to  put  her  husband  to  death,  in  con- 
sequence of  personal  exposure.  Gyges  then 
married  the  queen  and  mounted  the  throne,  B. 
0.716. 

CandI^  OamdXvii  Moirrxs  (now  Orasta), 
the  mountains  separatiqg  Blyrioum  from  Mace- 
dooia^  across  which  the  Via  iilgnatia  raa 

Casdidum.  PaoMOinoaiuif  (now  JUu^-Abiad, 
GapeBianco)y  northwest  of  Hippo  Zaritus»  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Zeugitana,  m  Africa,  forms 
the  western  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hipponensia. 

[OA3iKN8»  daughter  of  Janus,  married  Picus, 
kii^  of  Latium  m  Italy.     Vid  Picoa] 

CANicduL     Fid  Canis. 

GAMiniA,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  was 
a  Ksapolitan  female,  held  up  by  Horace  to  con- 
tempt as  an  old  sorceress.    (Epod^  5, 17  ;  Sat^ 

US.) 

CASfixics  Gallub.     Ftd  Gallu& 

Caicuocb  Rsbilus.     Vid.  Rkbilu& 

Caxis  (Kvwv),  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
[hp.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constel- 
lation was  specially  named  Canie  or  Canicula, 
and  also  SlHue.  About  B.G.  400  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  with 
the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  mark- 
ed the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  this  ob- 
servation being  taken  on  trust  bjr  the  Bk)mans, 
witiiout  considering  whefJier  it  suited  their  age 
and  oountry,  the  Oanee  Canieularee  became  pro- 
verbial among  them,  as  the  Dog  Days  are  among 
ourselves.  The  constellation  of  the  lAtUe  Dog 
was  called  Procyon  {JipoKvuv),  literally  trans- 
lated Ante  canem,  Antecanie,  because  in  Greece 
thb  constellation  rises  heliacally  before  the 
Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
learius  {vid.  Aaoros),  Procyon  became  Ikliera, 
the  dog  of  Icarius. 

Oahvm  (Cannensis:  now  Catme),  a  village  in 
Apulia,  northeast  of  Oanuaium,  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  east  of  the  Aufidus  and  north  of 
the  small  river  Vergellus,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Bomans  by  Hannibal,  KG.  216. 

Caxxinefatxs.     Vid,  Batavi. 

Castobus  or  OanOpub  (Kavw^oc  or  Kavuiroc\ 
scoording  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman  of 
Menelaus,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  died 
b  Egypt)  and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Gmiobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

Caxobus  or  Oamopub  {Kuv(j6oc,  KavuTTOf :  Ka- 
tfuBiTTj^ :  ruins  west  of  Aboukir),  an  important 
city  on  the  coast  of  Ijower  Egypt^  near  the  west- 
ernmost mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence 
tailed  the  Caoopic  Month  (rd  KavodiKdv  arofia), 
h  was  one  hundred  and  twecty  stadia  (twelve 


geographical  miles)  east  of  Alexandiea,  una 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  tha 
Nemos  Menelaites.  It  had  a  great  temple  of 
Sera{>is,  and  a  considerable  commerce ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  proverbial  for  their  luxury 
(Kavu6uTji6c)*  After  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  city  rapidly  declined. 

CaktIbbi,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Spain 
The  Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all 
the  people  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain ;  but 
when  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
oountry,  the  name  was  restricted  to  the  people 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Astures  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Autrigones.  The  Gautabri  were  a 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  were  only  sub- 
dued by  Augustus  after  a  struggle  of  several 
years  (B.O.  25-19). 

GAMTfiXauB  (KdvOapoc).  1.  A  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  B.G.  268.—' 
[2.  Gamtbabus.  a  nomic  poet  of  Athens,  proba- 
bly of  the  old  comedy,  of  whom  a  few  frag- 
ments are  extant^  collected  in  Meineke's  Fragm, 
Comic.  Qrote.,  vol,  i.,  p^  462-8.] 

[CamtbXbus  (Kavdopof),  one  of  Uie  three  sul> 
divisions  of  the  Piraeus,  the  harbor  of  Athens, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Ku.vdapog.'] 

Ganthub  (Kavdof  I  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  ot  Euboea,  was  slain  in  Libya 
by  Gephalion  or  Gaphauru& 

GAimuM  (Gantil :  now  Kent)y  a  district  of 
Britain  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  Kewtj 
but  included  LoNDUfiux :  [the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  district  formed  the  Cantium  Promonton- 
um,  now  North  Foreland^ 

Ganulbius,  G,  tribune  of  the  plebs  KG.  446, 
proposed  the  law  establishing  connvbiumy  or  the 
right  of  intermarriage,  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs.  He  also  proposed  that  the  people 
alioula  have  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls 
from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  carried,  and  it  was  resoh^d 
instead,  that  military  tribunes,  with  oonsuhur 
power,  should  be  elected  from  either  order  in 
place  of  the  consuls. 

GANi^sfDM  (Ganusinus:  now  CaaMia\  a  town 
in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Diomede,  whence  the  surround- 
ing oountrv  was  called  Campus  Dicmedie.  It 
was,  at  aU  events^  a  Greek  colony,  and  both 
Greek  and  Oscaa  were  spoken  there  in  the  time 
of  Horace.  (CanuHtU  mete  Minguie^ Hor.,  8aL, 
L,  10,  80.)  Ganusium  was  a  town  of  eonaid* 
erable  importance,  but  suffered  greatlv,  like 
most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy- 
duruig  the  second  Punic  war.  Here  the  re 
mains  of  the'  Roman  army  took  refuge  aftei 
thiiir  defeat  at  Cannie,  B.C.  216.  It  was  cel« 
brated  for  its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufEU) 
tures,  but  it  had  a  deficient  supply  of  water 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  91.)  Thei'e  are  still  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  near  Canosa, 

CakOtiub  or  GannDtzus.  1.  P.,  a  distia 
gnished  orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cice 
ro's  oration  for  Cluentius. — 2.  Ti.,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.C.  44,  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate, 
of  GotavianuB  also.  He  was  token  prisoner  at 
the  captm'e  of  Perusia,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Octavianus,  40. 

CapAnedb  {Kairavevr"^  Bon  of  Hipponouf  sod 
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Mtjbouui  or  Laodice,  and  ikther  of  Sthenelis, 
«raB  one  of  tho  Beven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argofi  agaiust  T>.ebe8.  He  was  struck  by  Ju« 
piter  (2^ub)  wiUi  lightning,  as  he  was  scaling 
the  walls  of  lliebes^  because  he  had  dared  to 
defy  the  god.  While  his  body  was  buniiDg,  his 
wite,  Eyadoe,  leaped  into  the  flames  and  de- 
I  ttroyed  hersell 

I     [UapIba  (now  las  Venta$  da  Caparra),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  in  the  territory  of  the  V ettones.] 
'     Capxlla,  the  star.     Vid.  Capba. 

Capklla,  Ma&tianus  Mineus  Felix,  a  native 
of  Carthage,  probably  flourished  toward  the 
dose  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  in  nine  books,  composed  in  a 
medley  of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro. 
It  is  a  sort  of  encyclopiedia,  and  was  much  es- 
\Bemed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  two 
SMoks,  which  are  an  introduction  to  the  rest^ 
consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of 
Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the  remainiBg 
seven  are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  Gramoiar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry. — Fditiona:  By  Hugo  Orotius, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1699  ;  and  by  Eopp,  Francf,  1886. 

OapSna  (Capenaa,  -atis:  now  Civitucolaj  an 
uninhabited  hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town 
founded  by  and  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted 
to  the  Romans  RO.  895,  the  year  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veil,  and  subsequently  became  a  Ro- 
man municipium.  In  its  territory  was  the  cel- 
ebrated grove  and  temple  of  Feronia,  on  the 
imall  river  Capenas.     Vid.  Feronia. 

Gapbna  Porta.     Vid.  Roma. 

[OapSmas  (now  Taglia  Fo99o),  a  small  river 
cf  Etruria.     Vid  Capena.] 

Cafxr,  Flaviub,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  un- 
certain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeat- 
edly by  Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  two 
short  treatises  extant:  printed  by  Putschius, 
Orammat.  I/itin.  A,uct.  Antiqu.,  p.  2289-2248, 
Hanov.,  1606. 

[Oafernaum  {Kairepvaovfiy  now  Tell-Svm),  a 
place  in  Galilee,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 


Capetos  SilvIub.     Vtd  SiLviua. 

Gafhareds  (Ka^pcvf:  now  Capod'Oro),  a 
rocky  and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  south- 
east of  EubcBa,  where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to 
have  been  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy. 

[Gaphaurub  (Ka^avpoc),  sou  of  Amphithemis 
and  the  nymph  Tritonis,  slew  the  Argonaut 
Ganthus.] 

[Gaphira  (Kdfeipa),  daughter  of  Oceanus,  is 
said  to  have  reared  Neptune  (Poseidon)  in 
Rhodes.] 

Gaphyje  (Kafvai:  Ka<pvevc*  Ka^an/f),  a 
towii  in  Arcadia,  northwest  of  Orchomenus. 

GAPiro,  G.  At£!i».  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.G.  65,  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs. — 2. 
Son  <>f  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  aquarum pubiieanunia  AJ>.  IS, 
and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He  gained 
the  favor  of  both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  by 
flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the  Digest 
and  elsewhere.  Gapito  and  his  contemporary 
Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  legal  author- 
ities of  their  day,  and  were  uie  foundets  of  two 
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legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  juruta 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective 
names  from  distinguished  discijiles  of  those  ju- 
rists. The  followers  of  Gapito  were  called 
from  Masurius  Sabinus,  SMfUani;  and  after- 
ward from  Gassius  Long^imiB  Caanani,  The 
followers  of  Labeo  took  from  Proeulus  the  name 
FroculeietnL 

GapIto,  G.  FoNTfiius.  1.  A  friend  of  M.  Anto- 
ny, accompanied  Mscenas  to  Bnmdisium,  B.G 
87,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  rcconcU- 
iation  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor. 
Sat,  h,  6,  82.)  Gapito  remained  with  Antony, 
and  went  with  him  to  the  £ast.^[2.  G.  Fon 
teius,  son  of  No.  1,  was  consid  in  AJ).  12,  to- 
gether with  Germanicus,  and  afterward  had,  as 
proconsul,  the  administration  of  the  province 
of  Asia;  he  was  accused  subsequently  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  Asia,  but  was  acquitted.] 

GAprroiiNus,  Jtiius,  one  of  the  Scrijp4orea 
Hittorim  Attgiuim,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian (A.D.  284-^05),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  nine 
emperors:  1.  Antoninus  Pius;  2.  M.  Aurelius; 
8.  L.  Verus;  4.  Pertinax;  6.  Glodius  Albinus; 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus ;  7.  The  two  Maximini ;  8. 
The  three  Gordiani ;  9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Scriptoret  Iligtorite  Au' 
mutm  are  by  Salmasius,  Par.,  1620 ;  Schreve- 
Lus,  Lugd.  Bat,  1671. 

GAPiTOLiMJB,  Makiids.     Vid  Manuu& 

GAPrroLiNUs  Mons.     Vid.  Gapitouum,  Roma. 

GAprrouMUB,  Petillius,  was,  according  U> 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (8at^  l,  4^  94),  intnistp 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Gapitol  (whence  he  was  called  Gapitolinus),  and 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Ju 
piter,  but  was  ac^uitt^  by  the  judges  in  conse- 
quence of  his  bemg  a  friend  of  Augustus.  The 
surname  Gapitolinus  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens. 

GAPrroLfNUs,  QuiNnus.     Vid.  QuiOTiua 

GAPXTdiiuM,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimal 
Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Mooa 
Gapitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  fixnn  the 
temple.  This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  ob- 
long, with  two  more  elevated  summits  at  the 
northern  and  southern  ends.  The  northern 
summit^  which  is  somewhat  higher  and  steeper, 
was  the  Arx  or  citadel  of  Riome,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  Celt  ;  while  the 
southern  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part 
by  the  Palazzo  GafG&relli,  was  the  site  of  the 
Gapitoliuic.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
called  the  Gapitolium.  because  a  human  head 
(caput)  was  discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions.  The  building  of  it  was  commenced  by 
Tar^uinius  Priscus,  and  it  was  finished  by  Tar- 
quimus  Soperbus,  but  was  not  dedicated  till  the 
tnird  vear  <^  the  republic,  B.C.  607,  by  the  con 
Bul  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burned  down  in  the 
civil  wars,  88,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Sulla,  and  was 
dedicated  by  Q.  Gatulus,  69.  H  was  burned 
down  a  second  time  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius, 
AJ).  69,  and  was  rebuilt  bv  Vespasian  ;  but  it 
was  burned  down  a  third  tune  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domittaa 
with  greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Gapi 
tol  contained  three  cells  under  the  same  roof 
the  middle  cell  was  the  temple  of  Jurater,  h^cc 
described  as  **  madia  qui  s^et  asde  Dens'*  (Ov. 

ex  Pont.,  iv«  9.  82),  and  o^  eitlier  side  wen 
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she  eeUfl  of  Lis  attendant  deitiee,  Juno  and  Mi- 
n«rTa.  The  Capitol  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing buildings  at  Rorae,  and  was  adorned  as 
Defitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of  tlie  gods.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  namely,  two  bund- 
red  feet  on  each  side,  and  was  approached  by 
A  flight  of  one  hundred  step&  The  gates  were 
of  to)nae,  and  the  eeillngs  and  tiles  gilL  The 
gilding  alone  cost  Domitian  twelve  thousand 
talentL  In  the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline 
books.  Here  the  oonsuk,  upon  entering  on  their 
office,  offered  saorifices  and  took  their  vows; 
and  hither  the  victorious  general,  who  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  was  carried  in  his  tiiumphal 
car,  to  return  thanks  to  the  father  of  the  gods. 
Although  the  words  Arx  Capitoliumgue  ai*e  prop- 
erly used  to  signify  the  whole  hill,  yet  we  some- 
times find  the  term  Arx  applied  alone  to  the 
whole  bill,  since  the  bill  itself  constituted  a  nat- 
ural citadel  to  the  city,  and  sometimes  the  term 
CapUolium  to  the  wbole  hill,  on  account  of  the 
importance  and  reverence  attaching  to  the  tem- 
ple. Moreover,  as  the  Capitol  was  nearly  as 
defensible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Arx  Tarpeia  or  CapitoHna^  but  the  epitbet  Tar- 
peiaor  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Arx  properly  so  called. 

CappId$o!a  (KaTTTradoiCMZ :  Kainrudof,  Cappft- 
dox),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  different 
boundaries  were  assigned  at  different  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole 
country  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin, 
who  were  called  (from  tneir  complexion)  White 
Syrians  (Aevjcoovpoi),  and  also  Cappndoces, 
which  app^n  to  have  been  a  word  of  Persian 
origin.  Their  country  seems  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  northeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  east 
of  tJbe  Halys  and  north  of  the  Taurus.  After- 
ward (but  whetlier  under  the  Persians  or  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest  is  a  disputed  point) 
the  country  was  divided  iitto  two  parts,  which 
were  named  respectively  from  their  proximity 
to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  northern 
part  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum,  and 
then  simply  Pontus,  the  southern  part  Cappa- 
docia ad  Taurum,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia : 
the  former  was  also  called  Cappadocia  Minor, 
and  the  latter  Cappadocia  Major.  Under  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  whole  country  was  govern- 
ed by  a  line  of  hereditary  satraps,  who  traced 
their  descent  from  Anaphas,  an  Adisamenid,  one 
of  the  seven  chieftains  that  slew  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  and  who  soon  imsed  themselves  to  the 
position  of  tributary  kings.  After  a  temporary 
suspension  of  their  power  during  the  wars  be- 
tween the  successors  of  Alexander,  when  Aria- 
rathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiccas 
(B.C.  822),  the  kings  of  southern  Cappadocia  (re- 
specting the  other  part,  vid.  Poirrus)  recovered 
their  independence  under  Ariarathes  IL,  whose 
history  and  that  of  his  successors  will  be  found 
under  Aeiaaathxs  and  Ariobaiizanes.  In  A.D. 
17,  Archelaiis,  the  last  king,  died  at  Borne,  and 
Tiberius  made  Cappadocia  a  Boman  province. 
Vid.  AECHXI.ATO,  Nou  6.  Soon  nilerward  the 
districts  of  Cataonia  and  Melitene,  which  had 
before  belonged  to  Cilicia,  were  added  to  Cap- 
padocia, and  the  province  then  comprised  the 
ten  pr»fectur»  of  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia, 
Tyamtis,  Qarsauritis,  Laviuiasene,  Sargarau- 
icDP  ftantfunvene.  Chamanene.  and  Morimene. 


nieie  irere  other  divisions  under  the  later  «i» 
perors.  Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and  generally 
sterile  mountain  region,  bordered  by  the  chains 
of  the  Pabtadbes  on  the  north,  the  Soydishei 
on  the  east,  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  ANn-TAUbUB,  on  th« 
side  of  whose  central  mountain,  Abg^eus,  sU>o«} 
the  capital  Mazaca,  afterward  C^esabea  ad  Ab* 
o^uiL  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halts  and  the 
MxLA&  Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance 
of  good  horses  ana  mules. 

CappIdox  (KaxTrado^ :  now  Konax),  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Halys,  rising  in  Mount  Lithrus,  is 
the  chain  of  Paryadres,  and  forming  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of 
Galatia. 

Capba  or  Capzlla  (AZQ,  the  brightest  star 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Auriga  or  Charioteer, 
is  sometimes  called  Oletiia  Capella,  because  it 
rested  on  Uie  shoulder  {iirl  r^f  u^evTfc)  of  the 
Auriga.  This  star  was  said  to  have  been  orig< 
inally  the  nymph  or  goat  who  nursed  the  infant 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  Crete.  Vid  JSga,  Amalthba. 
Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon  before  the 
winter  solstice^  and  thus  it  was  termed  signum 
pluviaU, 

CaprabIa  or  Capbasia.  1.  (Now  Capraja\  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between 
Populonia  and  the  northein  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, inhabited  onlv  by  wild  goats,  whence  itc 
name:  called  by  the  Greeks  AZy<Xw.— 2.  (Now 
Cabrera),  a  small  island  off  the  south  of  the  Ba 
leans  Major  (now  MajorcaX  dangerous  to  shipi 
— 3.  Vid.  -/Egatks. — 4.  Vid  Fortunate  Insula 

CAPBEiS  (now  Capri),  a  small  island,  nim 
miles  in  circumference,  off  Campania,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of^  Puteoli,  and 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Promontory  of 
Minerva,  from  which  the  island  had  been  sepa 
rated  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  cal 
careous  rocks,  which  rise  to  two  summits,  the 
highe;$t  of  which  is  between  one  thousand  six 
huudred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feel 
above  the  sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and 
the  climate  soft  and  genial.  According  to  tra 
diUon,  it  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Tele- 
bosB,  but  afterward  belonged  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Neapolis,  from  whom  Augustus  either  pur- 
chased it  or  obtained  it  in  exchange  for  the 
island  Piihecusa.  Here  Tiberius  lived  the  his* 
ten  years  of  his  reign,  indulging  in  secret  de- 
bauchery, and  accessible  only  to  his  creatures. 
He  erected  many  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
island,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  villa  Jovia. 
and  the  rums  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Capbia  (Kanpia),  a  large  salt  lake  in  Pam- 
phylia,  near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  A> 
peudus. 

Capbicobmus  (AlyoKepus),  ih6  Goat,  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Watei^ 
man,  is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  Againal 
the  Titans. 

Capbub  (KttTrpof).  1.  (Now  Little  Zab),  a 
river  of  Assyria,  rising  in  Mount  Zagros  (now 
Mountaiiu  of  Kurdistan),  and  flowing  soutl  west 
into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  C©niB.--2.  A  little 
river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  and  flowing  north  into  the  Lycus. 

Capsa  (CapeUlnus :  now  Gha/sah),  a  sti-oug 

and  ancient  city  in  the  southwest  of  Byzaccna.  io 

Northern  Africa,  in  a  lertilc  oasis,  surrounded  hy 
Digitize*         ,yj 
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A  landy  deB«r(  aliouDding  in  serpeDts.  Its  foun- 
dation \Fa8  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Libyan 
Hercvles.  In  the  war  with  Jugurthat  who  used 
it  as  a  treasure-city,  it  was  destroyed  by  Marius ; 
but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt  and  erected  into  a 
colony. 

Cap^a  (Oapuauus,  Oapuensis,  but  more  com- 
monly Oampdnus:  now  CapttaV,  originally  call- 
ed VuLTuaxUM,  the  chief  city  or  Campania  after 
the  fall  uf  CuMJE,  is  said  to  haye  aerived  its 
name  from  Capya.  Vtd,  Capts,  No.  2.  Capua 
was  either  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Etrus- 
eans,  according  to  some,  fifty  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxu- 
rious city  in  the  soutJi  of  Italy.  In  B.C.  420  it 
was  conquered  by  the  warlike  Samnites;  and 
the  population,  which  had  always  been  of  a 
mixed  nature,  now  consisted  of  Ausonians,  Os- 
cans,  £truscane,  and  Samnites.  At  a  later  time, 
Capua,  again  attacked  hj  the  Samnites,  placed 
itself  under  the  protectKMi  of  Rome,  848.  It 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannie, 
216,  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  211,  was 
fearfully  punished,  and  never  recovered  its  for- 
mer prosperity.  It  was  now  eovemed  by  a 
priefeotus,  who  was  sent  annually  to  the  city 
trom  Rome.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  by 
the  lex  ngmria  of  Julius  Ccesar,  69,  and  under 
Nero  a  colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbaiians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modern  town  of  Capua 
is  built  about  three  miles  from  the  ancient  one, 
*  he  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre. 

Caput  Vada  Peomontoktum.  Vid  Bracho- 
vm 

Capyb  (KuTTug).  1.  Son  of  Assaracus  and 
flieromnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises. — 2.  A 
oompimion  of  ^oeas,  from  whom  Capua  was 
«aid  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Capys  SiLviuB.     Vid,  Silvius. 

Oapytium  or  Capitium  (now  Capizzi),  called 
by  Cicero  Capitina  CivilaSf  a  town  in  Sicily 
aear  Mount  ^tna. 

Car  (Kap),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
)fegara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town 
was  called  Caria. 

[Cara  (now  Caren^  near  Puente  la  Repia),  a 
eity  of  the  Vascones  in   Hlspania  Tarraconen- 

Cabacalla,  emperor  of  Rome  A.D.  211-217, 
was  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  second 
wife  Julia  Domna,  and  was  born  at  Lyons  A.D. 
188.  He  was  originally  called  BastianuB  after 
his  maternal  grandfather,  but  afterward  Marcus 
Aurdius  Antoninus^  which  became  his  legal 
name,  and  appears  on  medals  and  inscriptions. 
Caracalla  was  a  nickname  derived  from  a  long 
tunie  worn  by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as 
his  favorite  dress  after  he  became  emperor.  In 
198,  Caracalla,  when  ten  years  old,  was  declar- 
ed Augustus,  and  in  the  same  year  accompanied  i 
his  father  Severus  in  the  expedition  against  the  i 
Parthians.  He  returned  with  Severus  to  Rome  | 
in  202,  and  married  Plautillo,  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianus,  the  prcetonan  prsefect  In  208  he  went 
with  Severus  to  Britam ;  uud  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  at  York,  211,  Caracalla  and  his  brother 
QetR  succeeded  to  the  throne,  according  to  their 
faUier's  arrangen) 'uti.  Cnracalla's  first  object 
72 


wai  u  obtain  the  sole  government  by  Uie  mur 
der  of  his  brother ;  and  after  making  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Qeta,  be 
at  length  pretended  to  bo  reconciled  with  him. 
and  having  thus  thrs.iwn  him  off  his  guard,  he 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  212.  The  assassination  of  Oeta  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  tlie  state,  whom  Caracalla 
suspected  of  favoring  his  brother's  cause .-  the 
celebrated  jurist  Papinian  was  one  of  his  vic- 
tims. His  cruelties  and  extravagances  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  after  exhausting  Italy  by  his 
extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  difierent 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  became  the 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited 
Qaul,  Germany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  campaign  against  the  Alemanni, 
he  assumed  the  surname  Alemannicut,  In  216 
he  went  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  his  sojourn  at 
Alexandrea  was  marked  by  a  general  slaughtex 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge  certain 
sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  bad  indul- 
ged against  himself  and  his  mother.  In  216  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Mesopotamia, 
and  returned  to  Edessa,  where  he  wintered. 
Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intendmg  to 
cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edessa 
by  MaorinuB,  the  prietorian  pisfect  Caracalla 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

CaractXcus  kmg  of  the  Silures  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  his  country  against  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  at 
length  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  fied  for  pro- 
tection to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigan- 
tes ;  but  she  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  whe 
carried  him  to  Rome,  A.D.  61.  When  brought 
before  Claudius,  he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so 
noble  a  manner  tliat  the  latter  pardoned  bin: 
and  his  friends. 

CabIus  or  CarXles  (Carolitftnus :  now  Cog- 
liari),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  situated  on  the  Sinds  Caralita- 
MU9  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Capo  S,  SUa).  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  under  the  Romans  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  prsstor,  and  at  a  later  period 
enjoved  the  Roman  franchise. 

cIrambis  (KdpofiBic  dxpa:  now  Kerempe),  n 
promontory,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site the  Kriu  Metopon,  or  southern  promontory 
of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (now  Crimea).  An 
imaginary  line  joining  these  two  headlands 
would  make  an  almost  eaual  division  of  the 
Euxine,  which  was  hence  called  Sidtffiii  ^dXoffoa, 
(Soph,  Antia.,  978.) 

CarInus  (Kdpavof).  1.  Of  Argos,  a  descend 
ant  of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of  Phidon,  is  said 
to  have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  witl  au 
Argive  colony  about  EC.  760,  and  to  have  |>e 
oome  the  founder  of  the  dynostv  of  Macedonian 
kings. — 2  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Al- 
exander the  Great — 8.  A  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great 

Carausius,  born  amon^  the  Menapii  in  Gaul, 
was  intrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of 
Gaul  against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  Bui 
MazimiaOi  having  become  dissatisfied  witli  the 
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Moduel  of  Oarausios  in  this  commaod,  gaye 
orddn  £>r  the  ezeeutioD  of  the  latter.  Carau- 
aioB  forthwith  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  AS).  287.  Af- 
ter several  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  him, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknowledged  him  as 
their  ooUeague  in  the  empire,  and  he  continued  to 
reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  he  was  murdered 
bj  his  chief  officer,  Alleetus. 

Caebo,  ?APiaio&  1.  C,  a  dLttioguished  ora- 
tor, and  a  num  of  great  talentsy  but  of  no  prin- 
aple.  He  commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  or  triumvirs  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Grao- 
ehus.  His  tribuneship  of  the  plebs,  EC.  181, 
was  characterised  by  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition to  the  aristocracy ;  and  he  was  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
efaampion  of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But 
after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121)^  be  sud- 
denlj^  deserted  the  popular  party,  and  in  his  con- 
sulship (120)  aetualfy  undertook  the  defence 
of  Opimius,  who  had  murdered  0.  Gracchus. 
In  119  Carbo  was  accused  by  L.  Licinios  Gras- 
ans»  who  brought  a  charge  against  him,  and  as 
he  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  an  end  to 
bis  life. — 2.  Cn,  consul  113,  was  defeated  by 
the  Cimhri  near  Noreia,  and  being  afterward  ac- 
cused by  Marcus  Autonius,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. — 3.  C,  with  the  surname  Ajlvina,  son 
of  No.  1,  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
In  his  tribuneship  (90>  Carbo  and  his  colleague, 
Marcus  Piautius  SUvaous,  carried  a  ]a,w(Lex 
Papiria  Plautia),  giving  the  Boman  franchise  to 
the  citizens  of  tne  federate  towns.  Carbo  was 
murdered  b  82,  by  the  preator  Brutus  Damaaip- 
puB,  at  the  command  of  the  jouDger  Marine.  VuL 
BauTos,  No.  10. — I.  Cn.,  son  of  No,  2,  was  one 
cf  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party.  He  was 
thrice  consul,  namely,  in  85,  84,  and  82.  In  82 
he  carried  on  war  against  Sulla  and  his  generals, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  Italy :  he 
fled  to  Sicily,  whore  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  Lilybeum  in  the 
ooune  of  the  same  year. 

Cabgaso  (now  CarcaM9one\  a  town  of  the  Teo- 
toeages  iif  Gallia  Narboneosis,  [possessing  the  Ju$ 
Laiii,  used  bv  Ciesar  in  his  Gallic  wars  as  a 
place  of  arms.] 

CAaoATaioGKETA  (KapKoBtoKepra :  now  Kart- 
mirt  or  Diarbekr),  the  capital  of  the  distnct  of 
Sophene  in  Armenia  Major. 

CAaciNUs  (KapKivoc).  1.  A  tragic  poet  and  a 
•ontemporary  of  Aristophanes  (iVu6.,  1263 ;  Fax, 
794)b — 2.  A  y^ounger  tragic  poet,  lived  about 
&C.  380 ;  [Suidas  attributed  to  him  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles 
and  fragments  of  nine  only,  and  some  fragments 
of  uncertain  dramas :  all  t-^***-  remains  of  this 
poec  has  been  collected  and  published  in  Wag- 
ner's JVaaic.  Chnae,  Fragnu  (Didof  s  Bibliotheca), 

Pk  o4r- oo.j 

CAaDAMi^LB  (Kapdo^vAiy:  YLapda^lini^)  1. 
A  town  in  Messenia,  one  of  the  seven  towns  prom- 
ised by  Agamemnon  to  Aohille8.-~2.  An  island 
near,  or  perhaps  a  town  Id,  Chios. 

CAaniA,  a  Roman  divinity  protecting  the 
hinges  of  doors  (eardo\  was  a  nymph  beloved 
Iff  Janus,  who  rewarded  her  for  her  &vor8  by 
giving  her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors, 
ukI  the  power  of  preveuHog  evil  demons  from 


enterit^  houses.  Ovid  {Fatt^  vi.,  101,  seq.)  ocm 
founds  this  goddess  with  Caana. 

CAaniA  (ILofidia :  ILoftdiavo^Y  a  town  on  Un 
western  side  of  the  Thraciau  Chersonese,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Melas,  founded  by  Miletus  and  Clasom* 
ensB,  and  subse<}uently  coiunijBed  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ly- 
ftimachus,  who  built  the  town  of  Lyrimachia  u 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  Cardia  was  the 
birth-place  of  Eumenes  and  cf  the  historiaa 
Hieronymus. 

CAanuoHi  {¥iap6ovxoi),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  southeast  of  Greater  Armenia,  oc 
the  northeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  valley, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tepdvaiot  and  Vopdvnvin 
of  the  late  geographers  and  the  KurcU  of  mod 
em  times*  They  awelt  in  the  mountains  which 
divided  Assyria  on  the  northeast  from  Armenia 
(Mimntaiiu  af  KurdUtan),  and  were  never  thor 
oughly  subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  or  Bo- 

CakSsub  (Kc^aof),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  i£sepus ; 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo :  [the  sur 
roundmg  district  was  cdled  CAuxasNE.] 

[CAaFULtNua,  D,  (»aUed  Cabsulbius  bv  Ap- 
pian,  served  unider  Julius  Ciesar  in  the  Alexan 
drine  war,  B.C.  47,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  great  military  skill  He  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Antony, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mutina.] 

OAaiA  {JLaplai  Kup,  pL  oi  Kopec),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  its  southwestern  comer,  bound- 
ed on  the  nortii  and  northeast  by  tbe  mountama 
Meseogis  and  Cadmus,  which  divided  it  from 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent  to  Phr^gia  and 
Lycia  on  the  east  and  southeast  It  is  inter- 
sected by  low  mountain  chains  running  out  fiur 
into  fJie  sea  in  long  promontories,  tbe  northerly 
most  of  which  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogilium 
(opposite  to  Samoa);  the  next  Posidium  (on 
which  stood  Miletus  and  Branchidao) ;  the  next 
is  the  long  tonsue  of  land  terminated  by  the  two 
headlands  of  Zeph^rium  and  Termerium  (with 
Halicamassus  on  its  southem  side) ;  next  the 
Cnidian  Chersonesus,  terminated  by  the  Cape 
Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidus ;  then  the  Rho- 
dian  Chersonesus,  the  southern  point  of  which 
was  called  Cynoasema,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  and, 
lastly,  Pedahum  or  Artemisium,  forming  the 
western  headhmd  of  the  Bay  of  Glaucus.  The 
chief  gul£B  formed  by  these  promontories  were 
the  Mfisandrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidi- 
um ;  the  lassian,  between  Posidium  and  Zephy- 
rium ;  and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dori&n,  between 
Termerium  and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between 
these  mountain  ohams  were  well  watered  and 
fertile.  The  chief  river  was  the  Maaander,  be- 
tween the  chains  of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the 
south  of  which  the  country  was  watered  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Marsyas,  Harpasus,  and  Mosy- 
nus,  besides  some  streams  flowing  west  and 
south  into  the  sea,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  was  the  Calbis.  Vid  the  articles.  The 
chief  products  of  the  country  were  com,  wine^ 
oil,  and  figs  ;  for  the  last  of  which,  Caunus,  oq 
the  southem  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  es- 
tensivo  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Gre«Ji 
colonies  on  the  ooast  Even  before  the  great 
colonization  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian 
settlements  existed  cn  the  Triopia.i  and  Citidiaa 
Digitizer  i-j 
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promontorisi,  and  this  part  of  Garia,  vith  the 
adjacent  iBlaoda^  received  at  that  time  other 
DoriAo  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Do- 
ris ;  while  to  the  north  of  the  lassian  Gulf  the 
coaBt  was  occupied  hj  Ionian  colonies,  and  thus 
formed  the  southern  part  of  Ionia.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Oarians 
(Koper)  a  wide-spread  race  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  stock,  neanj  allied  to  the  Lydians  and 
Mysians,  which  appears,  in  the  eaniest  times 
of  which  we  know  any  thing,  to  have  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  .£gean,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lklbobs,  from  whom  the  Oa- 
rians are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
neotion  between  the  Giuians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of 
Zeus  Carios  at  Mylasa  :  the  Carians  had  auo  a 
common  sanctuaiy  of  Zeus  Ghiysaoreus.  Their 
bui^age  was  reckoned  b^  the  Greeks  as  a  bar- 
banan  tongue  (I  a,  umntelligible),  though  it 
early  received  an  intermixture  of  Greek.  The 
people  were  considered  mean  and  stupid,  even 
lor  slaves.  The  country  was  governed  by  a 
race  of  native  princes,  who  fixed  their  abode  at 
HalicamasBus  after  its  exclusion  from  the  Do- 
fian  ooniederacy.  Vid,  HAUOA]UfAssD&  These 
priooes  were  subject  allies  of  Lydia  and  Persia, 
i!::d  some  of  toem  rose  to  great  distinction  in 
war  and  peace.  Vid  Artbidsia,  Mausobus, 
ind  Ada.  After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the 
K  ^them  portion  of  the  country  became  subject 
K '  Rhodes  {vid,  Rhodds),  and  the  northern  part 
I    the  kings  of  Pkeoamus.    Under  the  Romans, 

iria  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

O.iBlNA     Via.  RoxA. 

Garinus,  M.  AuREiiuB,  the  elder  of  the  two 
one  of  Garus,  was  associated  with  his  fatiber 
e  the  government,  A.D  283,  and  remained  in 
he  west,  while  his  father  and  brother  Numeri- 
inus  proceeded  to  the  east  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Persians.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
ID  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Garinus  and 
N^umerianus  succeeded  to  the  empire.  In  284 
N^umerianos  was  shun,  and  Garmus  marched 
into  Moesia  to  oppose  Diocletian,  who  had  been 
proclflimed  emperor.  A  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Garinus  gained 
the  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  he 
was  slain  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Garinus  was  one 
of  the  most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

GarvAna  (Kdpfiava :  now  Kerman,  ruins),  the 
capital  of  Garmania  Propria,  S**  longitude  east 
of  Persepolis. 

Garic AnIa  {Kapfiavia :  Kapfiuvioc,  Kapfiavtrtfc : 
now  JSTtrnkw),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empire  bounded  on  the  west  by  Persis,  on  the 
north  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Gedrosia,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  0.  Propria  and  G.  Deserta, 
the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by  sev- 
eral small  streams,  and  abounded  in  com,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
eopper,  salt,  and  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

GarmInor  (Kapfidvop),  a  Gretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  after  slay- 
ing the  monster  Python. 

04RMKLUS   and   -um   (Xo/o/z^Aoc:   now    Jebel- 
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ElyasX  a  range  of  mountains  in  PalesUn^ 
branching  ofi^  ott  the  northern  border  of  Samip 
lia,  from  the  central  chain  { which  extends  soutk 
and  north  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Muditei^ 
ranean),  and  running  north  and  northwest  throuffk 
the  southwest  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  terminates  u 
the  promontorjr  of  the  same  name  (now  O^qtt 
Carmel),  the  height  of  which  is  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterraneaa 

Ga&xxmta,  Garxsmtis.     Vid.  Cauksjr 

Garmo  (now  Carmona),  a  fortified  town  in 
Hispania  Bsetica,  northeast  of  Hispalis. 

Oarna,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  u 
probably  connected  with  earo,  flesh,  for  she  was 
regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Brutus  in  the  first  year  of  tiie  repub- 
lic   Ovid  confounds  this  goddess  with  Gardra. 

GarnxIdxs  {Kapveditic),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  OjrreoA  about  B.G.  218,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Turd  or  New  Academy  nt  Athens. 
In  166  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Gritolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the 
fine  of  five  hundred  talents  which  had  been  ink- 
posed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruction  of 
Oropus.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  notice 
from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  it  was  here  that  he  first  dehvered 
lus  famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  ora- 
tion was  in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the 
next  daj^  the  second  answered  all  the  ai^uments 
of  the  first,  and  showed  that  justice  was  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  societv.  Thereupon  Gato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  bis 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
moralizing doctrines.  Garneades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  Stoics,  and  maintained  that  neither 
our  senses  nor  our  imderstanding  supply  us  with 
a  sure  criterion  of  truth. 

GarnSub  {Kapveioc),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  un- 
der which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians, 
is  derived  by  some  ftom  Gamus,  a  son  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  and  Latona  (Leto),  and  by  others  from 
Gamus,  an  Acamanian  soothsayer,  fhe  latter 
was  murdered  by  Hipfotxb,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
pitiate Apollo  that  the  Dorians  introduced  his 
worship  under  the  surname  of  Garoeus.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  CaruiOf  in  honor  of  Apollo,  was  one 
of  the  ffreat  national  festivals  of  the  Spartans. 
VidIHcto/Ant,$.v. 

Gario,  a  Geltio  people,  dwelling  north  of  the 
Veneti  in  the  Alpes  GamicsB.     Vid  p.  48,  b. 

GARmmriTif  {Kapvovct  -ovvtoc  :  rmns  between 
J)eut9ehrAUenbwrff  and  Petnmelf),  an  ancient 
Geltic  town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube^ 
east  of  Yindobona  (now  Vienna)^  and  subsequent- 
ly a  Roman  munidpium  or  a  colony.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  during  his  wars  with  the  Marcoman- 
ni  and  Quadi  It  was  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube  and  the  regular  quarters  of 
the  fourteenth  legion.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  fourth  century,  but  was  rebuilti 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  tiie  Hungarians  in 
the  Middle  Aees. 

Garkus.     vid  Garneub. 

GARNtTEs  or  -I.  a  powerfuVll^iipK  JpT  jQallis 
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CARP  ASIA. 


CARTHAGO. 


CiUgduaenBis,  between  the  Liger  and  Sequana : 
their  capital  vhb  Genabum. 

CiaPAaiA  (Kopiraffia :  now  Karpaaa),  a  town 
in  ths  soatheast  of  Cvpnu. 

GabpXtss,  also  called  Alpxs  Bastarnigjc  (now 
Carpathian  Mountaifu)^  the  ir  >untamd  sepamt- 
■og  Diicia  from  Sarmatia. 

Caepathus  (Kupvadoc:  now  8eairpanto\  an 
iiloiid  between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea 
named  after  it  Blare  Carpathium :  its  chief  towns 
were  Po»idium  and  Nisyrus. 

[Carpextokactk  (now  Carpentraty  with  many 
Roman  remains),  a  city  of  the  Memioi  in  Gallia 
Karbnnensis»  at  a  late  period  also  called  Colonia 
Mia  Mendnaruni] 

CAttPiTAXi,  a  powerful  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  with  a  fertile  territory  on  tbe  riv- 
ers Anas  and  Tagus»  in  the  modem  CattiUe  and 
Ettremadura :  their  capital  was  Tolktom. 

Carpi  or  CabpiAni,  a  German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Danube. 

[Carpis  (KupTTig),  a  tributary  of  the  Ister,  on 
the  southern  side.] 

CARRiB  or  CARRHiR  {Ku^Qi  I  Hsran  or  Charran 
of  Scripture :  now  Harran\  a  city  of  Osroclne  in 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Edessa.  It  was  here 
that  Crassus  met  his  death  alter  his  defeat  by 
the  Parthians,  B.G.  53. 

Carrinas  or  Carinas.  1.  C,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Marian  party,  fought  B.C.  88 
against  Pompey,  and  in  82  against  Sulla  and  his 
generals.  After  the  battle  at  the  Colline  ffate 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  Marian  army  was  defeat- 
ed, Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  was  seized  and 
put  to  death. — 2.  C  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Cssar,  in  46,  into  Spain  against  Sextus  Pom- 
p*iu8,  but  he  did  not  accomplish  any  thing.  In 
43  he  was  consul,  and  afterward  served  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  against  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily  in  86,  and  as  jproconsul  in 
Gaul  in  31. — 8.  Secundus,  a  rhetorician,  expelled 
by  Caligula  from  Rome  because  he  had,  by  way 
of  exercise,  declaimed  against  tyrants  m  his 
school 

[CARRuai,  a  town  of  Hiepania  Boetica,  north- 
ward from  Munda.] 

CARssdu  ^Carseolftnus :  now  Car»oli\  a  town 
of  the  u£qui  m  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romans 
at  an  early  period. 

CARsf LiR  (Carsulftnus:  now  Monte  Castrilli), 
a  town  in  Umbria»  originally  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  afterwanl  declined. 

[Ca&tXlO.       Vid.  CARTBALa] 

Cartkia  (also  called  Carthiea,  Carpia.  Car- 
pessufl,  KapTTfia :  now  Crantia),  more  anciently 
Tartebsos,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor  in  Uie 
louth  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  which 
Mount  Coipe  forms  one  side,  founded  by  the 
PhcBnidnna,  and  colonized  B.C.  170  by  four  thou- 
sand Roman  soldiers,  whose  mothers  were  Span- 
bb  women. 

Cartenka  or  Cartimna  (now  Tennez\  a  colony 
en  the  coast  of  Mauretauia  CsBsariensis  in  north- 
ern Africa,  iounded  by  Augustus. 

Carthjea  (Kofidaia  :  now  Poles,  ruins),  a  town 
on  the  south  side  of  tbe  island  of  Ceos,  where 
•oosiderable  ruins  are  found  at  the  present  day. 

CarthIgo^  Magna  Carthago  (Kap;^(56iv: 
^apxniovio^t  Carthaginiensis,  Poeuus:  ruins 
sear  JSl-Marsa,  northeast  of  Tunis),  one  of  the 
kwMi  cAlebrated  cities   of  the    ancient  world. 


stt  d  in  ;.he  recess  of  a  large  bay  (Siuud  Ctu 
thsginiei  «is),  inclosed  by  the  heacilauds  Apolli- 
nis  aud  Mercurii  (now  Cape  Farina  an  I  Capt 
Bon\  in  the  middle  and  northemmoBt  part  of 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  latitude  about  36* 
66'  north,  and  longitude  about  10°  20'  cast 
The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa  has  been  muob 
altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  River  Baeradai 
and  the  sand  which  is  driven  seaward  by  tba 
northwest  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthfigt 
stood  upon  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea 
on  all  aides  except  the  west ;  but  now  the  whole 
space  between  the  northern  side  of  this  penin- 
sula and  the  southern  side  of  the  ApoUinis  rrom- 
ontorium  (now  Cape  Farina)  is  nlled  up  and 
converted  into  a  marsh;  Utica,  which  was  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Bagradas  itself  being  turned 
considerably  north  of  its  original  channel,  so 
that,  instead  of  flowing  about  half  way  between 
Utica  and  Carthage,  it  now  runs  close  to  the 
ruins  of  Utica,  and  -falls  into  the  sea  just  under 
Cape  Farina.  The  northeastern  and  southeast- 
era  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  tbe 
sea,  which  has,  indeed,  rather  encroached  here, 
for  ruins  are  found  under  waler.  The  southern 
side  of  the  peninsula  was  formed  by  an  inclosed 
bay,  connected  with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow 
ling  (now  called  the  CMeita,  or,  in  Arabic. 


laket-el-  Wad,  i.  e..  Throat  of  Via  River),  which 
still  forms  tlie  port  of  Tunis  (ancient  Tunes) 
which  stands  at  its  furthest  end ;  but  it  is  nearly 
choked  up  with  the  deposit  of  the  sewers  of  tbe 
city.  The  circuit  of  tne  old  peninsula  may  be 
estimated  at  about  thirty  miles;  the  width  o< 
tbe  isthmus  is  three  milea  The  greatest  cir 
cumference  of  the  city  itself  was  probably  about 
fifteen  miles.  The  original  city  appears  to  hav6 
stood  <»n  (he  northeastern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Ras  Ghaimnart  and  Ras  Bousaid  (now 
Cape  Carthwe\  where  tbe  remains  of  cisterns 
are  seen  uutfer  water :  these,  and  the  aqueduct 
whose  ruins  may  be  traced  for  fift^-two  milci 
to  2^fffiwan,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  oil 
city.  Its  port,  called  Cothon,  was  on  the  north 
west  side  of  the  peninsula,  where  a  little  village 
(now  inland)  still  retains  the  name  of  M-Marsa^ 
i.  e.,  the  Port.  The  Roman  city,  which  was 
built  after  the  destructicn  of  the  original  Car- 
thage, lay  to  the  soutli  of  it  The  Tyrian  col 
ony  of  Carthage  was  foundet^.  according  to  tra 
dition,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  that  is,  about  B.C  858.  Theia 
were  several  more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies 
along  the  same  coast  between  two  of  \ihich, 
Utica  and  Tunes,  the  new  settlement  was  fixed, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  (Roman)  from  the 
former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  mytlucal 
account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under  Dino 
Tbe  part  of  the  city  first  built  was  called,  .n  tbe 
PboBuician  language,  Betzura  or  Bosra,  i,  c 
a  castle,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  intc 
Byrsa  {Bvpaa\  i.  e.,  a  hide,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel :  it  stood  on 
a  low  hill ;  out  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identi* 
fied,  as  there  are  several  such  hills  within  the 
circuit  of  tlie  ancieui  city.  I'ho  Cothon,  or  Fort, 
is  said  to  have  been  excavated,  aud  the  quartet 
of  the  city  adjoining  to  it  built  forty  years  later 
17.5 
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HX3.  818  Tliis  Cotlnm  was  the  inner  harbor, 
aod  was  used  fur  ships  uf  war:  the  outer  har- 
bor, d  fided  from  it  by  a  tongue  of  land  three 
hundred  feet  ^ide,  was  the  station  for  the  mer- 
chant shipi.  llie  furtifications  of  the  city  eon- 
fisted  of  a  s.ogle  wall  on  the  side  toward  the 
sea,  where  the  steep  shore  formed  a  natural  de- 
fence, aiid  1  triple  wall  of  f^at  height,  with  bat- 
tlements sold  towers,  on  the  land  side;  on  this 
sde  were  barracks  for  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  stable  for  three  huoared  elephants  and 
four  tliousand  horses.  Beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions was  a  large  suburb,  called  Magara  or  Ha- 
galia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
fillas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is 
supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  'have  been  built 
at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  ci^. 
Ibe  most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  with- 
in the  city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  identified  with  i£scu- 
lapius,  and  that  of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in 
the  market-place.  The  population  of  Carthage, 
at  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  is  stated  at 
seven  hundred  thousand.  The  constitution  of 
Oarthaee  was  a  municipal  oligarchy,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief  mag- 
istrates, called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same  word 
as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  i.  e.,  Judges)  appear 
to  have  been  elected  for  life;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals 
and  foreigpi  governors  were  usually  Quite  dis- 
'iact  from  the  suffetes,  but  tiie  two  offices  were 
sometimes  united  in  the  same  person.  The 
governing  body  was  a  senate,  partly  hereditary 
and  paruv  elective,  within  which  there  was  a 
select  body  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
four,  called  Gerusia,  whose  chief  office  was 
to  control  the  magistrates,  and  especially  the 
generals  returning  from  foriegn  service,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  attempts  to  establish  a 
tyranny.  The  Gerusia  was  nrat  formed  about 
U.C.  400,  when  the  power  of  the  house  of  Mago 
excited  suspicion;  and  its  efficacy  was  shown 
in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by  Hanno 
(B.C.  840)  and  Hamilcar  (B.C.  806)  to  seize 
the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said  by 
Aristotle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  infor- 
mation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  commit- 
tees of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  senate,  and  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment Important  questions,  especially  those 
on  which  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  disagreed, 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  cit- 
izens ;  but  concerning  the  mode  of  proceeding 
m  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have  elected 
the  magistrates,  the  senate  having  either  the 
power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a  veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens.  The  general  tone  of  sooi^  mo- 
rality at  Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high, 
at  least  during  its  eanier  history :  (here  was  a 
eeusorship  of  public  morals,  under  the  care  of 
the  gerusia;  and  all  the  magistrates  were  re- 
quired, during  their  term  of  office,  to  abstain 
from  wine:  the  magistrates  were  also  unpaid. 
Iheir  punishments  were  very  severe,  ana  tlie 
ommU  mode  of  inflicting  death  waa  by  crucifuc- 


ion.  The  religion  if  Caithoge  Tas  that  of  tlib 
mother  count^:  especial  mention  is  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  their  tutelar  deity  Mdcarth 
(I  e.,  kinq  of  the  citv,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Mo- 
Itch),  which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with 
Gelon  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  480;  and  also  of  tha 
worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  iEsou 
lapiua.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  peopU 
were  commerce  and  agriculture :  in  the  former 
they  rivalled  the  mother  city,  Tyre;  and  the 
latter  they  pursued  with  sueh  success  that  the 
country  around^  the  city  was  one  of  the  be^t 
cultivated  districts  in  the  ancient  world,  and  a 
great  work  on  agriculture,  in  twenty-eiglt 
books,  was  composed  by  Mago,  a  suffete.  Thi 
revenues  of  the  state  were  derived  fi\)m  ths 
subject  provinces ;  and  its  army  was  compose  I 
of  mercenaries  from  the  neighboring  countr}, 
among  whom  the  Numidian  cavalry  were  esp<  - 
ciall^f  distinguished.  Of  the  history  of  Carthag  i 
a  brief  sketch  will  suffice,  as  the  most  import- 
ant portions  of  it  are  related  in  the  ordinary  Im- 
turies  of  Rome,  llie  first  colonists  preservei! 
the  characters  of  peaceful  traders,  and  main 
tained  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of  tliu 
country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay  r. 
rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built  Gradually,  however,  as  their  coili- 
merce  brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they 
were  enabled  to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  die 
trict  round  the  city,  first  to  the  condition  of  al 
liec^  and  then  to  that  of  tributaries  Mean- 
while, they  undertook  military  expeditious  at 
sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  nrst  of  the  siiiall 
islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  afterward  of 
Malta,  and  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  Ishuids :  th^y 
also  sent  aid  to  Tvre,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C.  600),  and  took  part  in 
wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  PhocsBao 
colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they 
met  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrenaica:  thtt 
people  of  these  colonies  became  intermixed 
with  the  Libyans  around  them,  forming  a  pop- 
ulation who  are  called  Libyo-Phcenicians.  In 
connection  with  their  commercial  enterprises, 
they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various  expeditions 
of  maritime  discovery,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  two,  which  wei'C  undertaken  during 
the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  witli 
Gelon  in  EC.  480,  to  explore  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  recoi-d 
of  the  latUnr  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  a  Greek  translation,  (vid. 
Hanno^  from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached 
probably  as  far  south  as  10^  north  latitude,  if 
not  further.  The  relations  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  country  aotu 
ally  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed  the  tnie 
Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict contained  between  the  River  Tusca  (now 
Zain)  on  the  west,  and  the  lake  and  river  Tri- 
on,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the 
south,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  tJbe  modem 
regency  of  Tuwi$:  ana  even  within  this  ter- 
ritory there  were  some  ancient  Phceniciau  col- 
onies, which,  though  in  alliance  with  Carthage, 
preserved  their  independent  municipal  goveiti- 
ment,  such  as  Hippo  ZaritL's,/Bt^'*a,  H«4rttiue 
gitized  by  VjO( 
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loin,  aud  Leptis.  Th«  first  great  development 
of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  conquest 
was  made  bj  Mago  (about  EC.  560-600),  who 
is  aaid  to  have  firat  established  a  sound  disci- 
pUne  in  the  armies  of  the  repubUo,  and  to  have 
freed  the  oity  from  the  tribute  which  it  still 
paid  to  the  Libyans.  His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and 
Hamikar,  reduced  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  Carthaginians  founded  the 
eolonies  of  Oaralis  and  Sulci ;  and  by  this  time 
the  fame  of  Carthage  &ad  spread  so  tar,  that 
Darius  is  said  to  ha.e  sent  to  ask  her  aid 
against  the  Greeks^  which,  however,  was  re- 
fused. The  Carthaginians,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  eon- 
quest  of  Sicily,  whither  Hamiloar  was  sent  with 
a  great  force,  in  B.C.  480,  but  his  armv  was  de- 
stroyed and  himself  killed  in  a  ^eat  battle  un- 
der the  walls  of  Himera,  in  wluch  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  commanded  by  Gelon,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
fou§[nt  on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Their  next  attempt  uDon  Sicily,  in  B.C.  410,  led 
to  a  protracted  wai,  irbich  resulted  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Syraousans,  under  Timoleon,  and 
the  Carthagin.«iQ8,  by  which  the  latter  were 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  River  Halieua.  From 
BlC.  810-307  there  was  another  war  between 
Syraeuse  and  the  Carthaginians,  which  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bold  step  taken  by 
Agatnocles,  who  invaded  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory in  Africa,  and  thus^  though  unable  to 
mamtain  iiimself  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  foUowed  a  century  later  by  Scipio,  with 
dtal  results  to  Carthage.  Passing  over  the 
ware  with  PraRHUs  and  Haao^  we  come  to  the 
loqg  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
knOTvn  as  the  Punic  Wars,  which  are  fully  re- 
lated in  the  hJstories  of  Rome.  Vid,  also  TU 
MiLCAB.  The  first  lasted  from  RC.  266-24!5, 
and  resulted  in  the  loss  to  Carthage  of  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  Islands.  It  was  foUowed  by  a 
fierce  ooatest  of  some  years  between  Carthage 
and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is  called 
the  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  terminated  by 
Hainilcar  Barcas.  After  a  hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romans  openly  violated  the  last 
treaty,  and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  Spain 
ss  Cur  as  the  Iberus  (now  Ebro\  the  Second  Pu- 
me  War,  the  decisive  contest  between  the  two 
rival  states,  which  were  too  powerful  to  co- 
ezist»  began  with  the  siege  of  Saguntum  (B.C. 
S18),  and  terminated  (B.C.  201)  witii  a  peace  by 
which  Carthage  was  stripped  of  all  her  power. 
Vid,  Hannibal,  Soipio.  Mer  destruction  was 
sow  only  a  question  of  time,  and,  though  she 
lempuloosly  observed  the  terms  of  the  last 
I>eace  for  fifty  years,  in  spite  of  every  provoca- 
tion from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Masinissa, 
the  king  of  Numidia,  a  pretext  was  st  length 
Cound  for  a  new  war  (bIc.  149)k  wluch  lasted 
mly  three  years,  during  which  the  Carthagini- 
ins,  driven  to  despur  by  the  terms  proposed  to 
them,  sustained  a  siege  so  destructive,  that  out 
Off  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  who  were 
living  in  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only  fifty 
thousand  sorrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins 
for  thirty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  ool- 
loy  was  eeUblished  on  the  old  site  by  the  Grac- 
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chi,  which  remained  in  a  feeble  condition  till  tHi 
times  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  under  whom  « 
new  oity  was  built  south  of  the  former,  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  witb  the 
name  of  Colonia  CARTHAoa    It  soon  grew  so 
much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  whole) 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tvrian  city  :  it  becamt 
the  firet  oity  of  Africa,  anci  occupied  an  import- 
ant place  in  eooleaiastical  as  well  as  in  civ 
history.    It  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  in  A.D. 
j  489,  retaken  by  Belisarius  in  A.D.  688,  and  de 
j  itroyed  by  the  Arab  conquerors  in  A.D.  69& 
I  Respecting  the  territo^  of  Carthage  under  th« 
I  Romans,  vid,  Apuga,  lio,  2. 

CAaTBloo  NdvA  (Kapxv^^  ^  »^o^  '•  Qow  Car^ 
I  thagena),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  His- 
'pania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  248,  and  subse- 
quently  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Romanl^ 
I  from  which  time  its  full  name  was  Colonia  Vie- 
I  trix  Julia  Nona  Carthago.    It  is  situated  on  a 
I  promontory  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  pos* 
,  sesses  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world : 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  was  a  small  island 
,  oalled  SooMBBAaiA,  from  the  great  number  of 
scombri  or  mackerel  caught  here,  from  which 
such  famous  pickle  was  made.    In  ancient  times 
Carthago  Nova  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  all  Spain ;  its  population  was  numer- 
ous, its  trade  flourishing,  and  its  temples  and 
I  other  public  buildings  ^mdsoo^e  and  imposing 
It  was,  together  wi£  Tarraeo,  the  residence  of 
,  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province.    In  the 
I  neighborhood  were  valuable  ulver  mines ;  and 
the  country  produced  an  immense  quantity  ol 
Sparhan  or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  the 
surname  Spartaria,  and  the  country  was  called 
'  Campw  SparlariuB, 

I     [Cabthalo.     1.   Commander  oi  the  Cartha 

ginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war.— 2.  The  Car 

,  thaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army 

'  of  Hannibal.    He  was  slain  by  a  Roman  soldier 

after  laying  down  his  arms  at  the  capture  of 

Tarentum  by  the  Romans.] 

I      [CAaTisMANDUA  or  CAaTDiANDUA,  quccn  of  the 

,  Bngantes  m  Britannia,  betrayed  to  the  Romans 

'  Caractaoua,  who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection 

\  when  defeated  by  the  proprsstor  Ostorius^  AD 

60.      She  afterward    repudiated  her  husband 

Venutius^  and  gare  her  hand  and  kingdom  to 

his  armorbearer,  VelkMSatua     VenutiuSy  sup- 

poiied  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Brigaittes,  took 

up  arms,  and  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  th« 

sovereignty,  though  Cartismandua  was  resoued 

and  protected  by  the  Ron>ans.] 

CARt^BA  (rd  Kapovpd  :  now  Sarikivi),  a  Phiy 
gian  city,  in  the  territory  of  Caria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mnander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Men  Carus. 

Carus,  M.  AvaxLius,  Roman  emperor  AJ) 
282-283,  probabljr  bom  at  Narbo  in  Gaul,  wa* 
praefectus  prsBtorio  under  Probus^  and  on  th< 
murder  of  the  latter  was  elected  emperor 
After  defeating  the  Sarmatians,  Carus  invaded 
the  Penian  dominions,  took  Seleuoia  and  Ctes 
iphon,  and  was  preparing  to  push  his  conquest* 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  be  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  toward  the  cloae  of  283.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eons  Caeinus  and  Ncmsbu 
Nua.  Carus  was  a  victcrious  general  and  ahU 
ruler.  r-^  i 
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OiEtsA  (i  Kofnvaa  :  dow  Kerzeh\  a  eity  on 
the  coast  of  Papblagonia,  south  of  Sioope. 

Cabyxhtum,  a  town  of  the  Volsoi,  to  which 
die  Caryentana  Arz,  meDtioned  by  I'ivy*  be- 
longed; a  town  of  the  Volsci,  between  oignia 
and  the  sourcea  of  the  Trerus. 

Cartiijus  MazImus.  1.  Sp^  twice  consul, 
B.C.  293  and  278,  both  times  with  L.  Papirius 
Cursor.  In  their  first  consulship  they  gamed 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Samnitee,  and  in 
their  second  they  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
dose. — 2.  Sp.,  son  of  Uie  preceding,  twice  con- 
sul, 234  and  228,  was  alive  at  the  Mttle  of  Can- 
me.  216,  after  which  he  proposed  to  fill  np  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  Latins.  This 
Carvilius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
at  Rome  who  divorced  his  wife. 

CAR^^iR  (Kapvoi :  KapvurrfCt  fem.  Kapvdric),  a 
town  in  Laconia,  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
originally  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  Caryatis,  and  an  annual  festival  in  hon- 
or of  this  goddess  was  celebrated  here  by  the 
Lacedmmonian  maidens  with  national  dances. 
Respecting  the  female  figures  in  architecture 
called  Caryatides,  vicL  Diet,  of  Ant^  t.  v. 

Gartaitda  {rH  Kap6a»6a:  Kapvavdevc:  now 
Karahoyan),  a  cit^  of  Garia,  on  a  little  island, 
ODce  probably  umted  with  the  main  land,  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  HaUcanui^sus  stood  It  once  belonged 
to  the  Ionian  league ;  and  it  was  the  birth-pmce 
of  the  geographer  Scylaz. 

Gartatu.     Fid  Carta 

GartbtIus  (Kapwrno^),  a  Greek  grammaiian 
f  PeI•gamu^  lived  about  RC.  120,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

Carystub  {KdpvoTOi :  Kapvariog :  now  Karytto 
or  Cattd  JioMo),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Eubcea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oche,  founded 
by  Dryopes ;  called,  according  to  tradition,  after 
Carystus,  son  of  Chiroa  In  the  neighborhood 
was  excellent  marble,  which  #as  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  mineral  called  Asbes- 
tos was  also  found  here. 

Gasoa,  p.  Sbrviuds,  tribune  of  the  plehs,  B. 
C.  44,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  agamst  Cae- 
sar, and  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his  assassina- 
tiou.  He  fouffht  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42), 
and  died  shoruy  afterward.  G.  Gasca,  the  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  was  also  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  Csesar. 

[GASOAMTinc  ^now  Ca^eante)^  a  munioipium 
of  the  Vascones  m  Hispania  Tarraconensi&J 

GAScxLiicB,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist 
(Hor,  Ar,  FoSt^  871),  contemporary  with  Cae- 
sar and  Augustus,  was  a  man  of  stem  repub- 
lican principles,  and  spoke  freely  against  the 
proscnptions  of  the  triumvirs. 

GAaiiiifUM  (Casilinas,  -Atis),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania, on  the  Vultumus,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  de- 
fence against  Hannibal  B.G.  216.  It  receiired 
Roman  colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  bad 
f(reatly  declined  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Casinum  (Caslnas,  -fitis :  now  St,  Oemiano), 
n  town  in  Latium,  on  the  River  Casiniis,  and 
on  the  Via  Latina,  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania ;  colonized  by  the  Romans  'n  the  Samnite 
wars;  subsequently  a  municipium:  its  citadel, 
tontaining  a  temple  of  Apollo,  occupied  the  same 


site  aa  the  celebrated  convent  Mcnie  itaumo 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  found  at  A 
Qermano. 

[CAsnnrs,  a  small  river  on  the  borders  of  Ijh 
tium  and  Campania,  emptying  into  the  Liris.! 

OabiOtia,     Vid.  Casids. 

CAsiua  1.  (Now  Ras  Ka»aroun\  a  mountaiti 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  east  of  Pelusium,  with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit  Here  also  was 
the  grave  of  Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  the  land  side,  on  the  high  road  from  Egypc 
to  Syria,  stood  the  town  of  Casium  (now  Ka- 
tieh).  The  surroundii^  district  was  called  Ca- 
siOtia — 2.  (Now  Jebel  Okrah)^  a  mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  south  of  Antioch  and  the  Orontea 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  name  of  Gasi6- 
tis  was  applied  to  the  district  on  tJbe  coast  south 
of  Casius,  as  far  as  the  northern  border  of 
Phcenicia. 

CasmSma,  "M  {Kaa/ievnt  Herod:  Kaoftivai, 
Thuc:  Kaofievaioc)t  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded 
by  Syracuse  about  B.C.  648. 

CASPiaiA  or  CASPiR^^LA,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  northwest  of  Cures,  on  the  River  Himella 
(now  Atpra). 

GaspI^  PoRTiR  or  PrLiB  {Kuairtiu  irvXai,  L  e^ 
the  Caspian  Gates),  tlie  principal  pass  from  Me 
dia  into  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  through  the  Caa- 
pu  MoMTBs,  was  a  deep  ravine,  made  practica* 
ble  by  art,  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  was 
only  room  for  a  single  wagon  to  pass  betweei: 
the  lofW  overhanging  walls  of  ix>ck,  from  the 
sides  of  which  a  constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell 
upon  the  road.  The  Persians  erected  iron  gatca 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  and  mam- 
tained  a  guard  for  its  defence.  This  pass  was 
near  the  ancient  Rhagee  or  Arsacia ;  but  then 
were  other  passes  through  the  mountains  round 
the  Oasnian,  which  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
especially  that  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian, through  the  Caucasus,  near  Derbent,  whidi 
was  usually  called  Albanias  or  Caucasias  Portn. 
The  Caspian  Gates,  being  the  most  important 
pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  were  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a  sort  of  cen 
tnJ  pomt»  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Asia;  and  distances  were  reckoned 
from  them. 

CaspIi  (Kdanioi),  the  name  of  certain  Scythi- 
an tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather 
loosely  by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Gas- 
pii  of  Strabo  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea, 
and  their  country,  Caspiftne,  forms  a  part  of 
Albania.  Those  of  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  are 
in  the  east  of  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cabpla  Pyla 
Probably  it  would  not  be  fiu*  wrong  to  apply  the 
name  generally  to  the  people  round  the  south 
western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  about  the  Caspu  MoMTESb 

CaspIi  Montbs  (r^  Kdairia  bprj :  now  Elburt 
Mountains)  or  Caspiub  Mons,  is  a  name  applied 
generally  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains 
which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south 
and  southwest,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  borders  of 
Armema,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia;  and 
more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  south 
of  the  Caspian,  ii    whicn  jm  th<)  {.us  i*«11ftil 
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D18PLB  Ptub.  The  term  was  also  looselj  ap- 
palled to  other  xnountaina  near  the  Caspian,  espe- 
cially, by  Strabo,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, betveen  Cdchis  and  the  Caspian. 

CAfiPiai  or  Cj^pi&iKi  {Kdaveipoi,  Kcunripdloi), 
»  people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubt- 
ful: they  are  generaUy  placed  in  Caihmeer  and 
Ifepaul, 

CASrlni  Make  (17  Kacnrto  •BaXaaacL,  the  Cat- 
pittH  Sea),  also  called  Hy&caxux,  Albanux,  and 
SiSiTuiouM,  all  names  dcrired  fiK>m  the  people 
"who  lived  on  its  shores,  is  a  great  salt-water 
lake  in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  diTision 
of  the  continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  Its  averaee  width 
from  east  to  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
milo,  and  its  length  from  north  to  south,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  forty 
miles ;  but  as  its  northern  part  makes  a  great 
bend  to  the  east>  its  true  length,  measured  along 
a  curve  drawn  through  its  middle,  is  about  nine 
hundred  miles;  its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  square  miles.  The  notions 
of  the  ancients  about  the  Caspian  varied  very 
mneh ;  and  it  is  curious  that  two  of  the  erro- 
neous opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers,  name^,  that  it  was  united  both 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period,  were 
probably  real  fects.  Their  other  error,  that  its 
greatest  len^  lay  west  and  east,  very  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of 
Aral  Another  cousequence  of  this  error  was 
the  supposition  that  toe  rivers  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former 
really  did  so  at  some  tmie  subsequent  to  the 
separntion  of  the  two  lakes  (supposmg  that  th^ 
were  once  united)  is  pretty  well  established; 
bat  whether  this  nas  oeen  the  case  within  the 
historical  period  can  not  be  determined  {yid, 
Oxus).  Tne  country  between  the  two  lakes 
has  evidently"  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  have  doubtless  been 
accumulated  by  the  force  of  the  east  winds 
bringing  down  sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  Both  lakes  have  their  surface  considera- 
h\j  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian 
bong  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
the  Aral  about  two  hundred  feet,  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  boli  are  still  sink- 
ing by  evaporatioa  Moreover,  the  whole  coun- 
try between  and  around  them  for  a  considera- 
ble di&tance  is  a  depression,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  on  every  side,  except  where  the  val- 
ley of  the  Irtith  and  Ohi  stretches  away  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  two  great  rivers  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  Kha  (now  Volga)  on  the  north,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxes  (now  Kour)  on 
the  west;  but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than 
it  receives  from  these  rivers. 
[Caspius  Moxs  (rd  Kdamov  opog),     Vld.  Cab- 

m  MO!«TE8.] 

CAttSAKDAirK  {Kaffaavidvrj),  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  mother  of  Cambyses. 

Cassander  (KdffcavdpogX  son  of  Antipater. 
His  father,  on  his  death-bed  (B.C.  819),  appoint- 
ed Polysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon 
Gassander  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  cnili- 
areh.  Being  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
mmt  Gassander    strengthened    Idmself  by  qn 


alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  and  en 
tered  into  war  with  Polysperchon.  In  818  Gas* 
Sander  obtained  possession  of  Athens  and  most 
of  the  dtiee  in  the  south  of  Greece.  In  817  he 
was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympias. 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  I^dna  throughout  the 
winter  of  817,  and  on  her  surrender  in  Sie  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  he  put  her  to  death.  The 
way  DOW  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
MaieedoD.  He  plaeed  Roxana  and  her  young 
BOD,  Alexander  MgvOy  in  custody  at  Amphipo 
lis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them ; 
and  he  connected  himself  with  the  regal  family 
by  a  marriage  with  Thessalonica,  half-sister  tc 
Alexander  the  Great  In  816  Gassander  joined 
Seleucns,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their 
war  against  Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they 
bad  all  become  jealous.  This  war  was,  upon 
the  whole,  unfavorable  to  Caasander,  who  loet 
most  of  the  cities  in  Greece.  By  tlie  general 
peace  of  811,  it  was  provided  that  Gassander 
was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexan- 
der Mgoa  should  be  gprown  to  manhood.  Gas- 
sander thereupon  put  to  death  the  young  king 
and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  810  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander 
by  Barsine,  was  brought  forward  by  Polysper- 
chon as  a  claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throne ; 
but  Gassander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder 
the  young  prince  and  his  mother,  809.  In  80ft 
Gassander  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was 
assumed  by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptole- 
my. In  the  following  years,  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Greece  with  great  success  against  Cassan* 
der ;  but  in  802  Demetrius  was  d>li£fed  to  pass 
into  Asia,  to  support  his  father ;  and  next  year, 
801,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  was  fought,  in 
which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated, 
and  the  former  slain,  and  which  gave  to  Gas- 
sander Macedonia  and  Greece.  Gassander  died 
of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
PhiHp. 

CA88Ain>RA  {Kaaadvdpay  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  She 
and  her  brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were 
purified  by  serpents,  so  that  they  could  under- 
stand the  divine  sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  Cassandra  sometimes  used  to  sleep 
afterward  in  the  same  temple;  and  when  she 
grew  up,  her  beauty  won  the  love  of  Apollo. 
The  god  conferred  upon  her  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
upon  her  promising  to  comply  with  his  desires; 
but  when  she  had  become  possessed  of  the  pro- 
phetic art,  she  refused  to  fulfill  her  promise. 
Thereupon  the  god,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  beheve  her  prophecies.  She  pre- 
dicted to  the  Troians  the  rum  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her ;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mad  woman,  and  according  to  a  late 
account,  was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  the 
capture  of  Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Mmerva  (Athena),  but  was  torn  away  from  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  even 
ravished  by  him  in  the  sanctuary.  On  the  di- 
vision of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the  lot  <»f 
Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  him  to  My 
cenffl.    Here  she  was  killed  by  Clyt«mnestnc 
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CabhIa  Gbnb.     Vid,  Cassius. 

CAflSIXPfiA,    CA86ZOFEA,  OF    OAfidlJSPE   {KaOOli- 

reiOj  Katrai&ireia,  Kaaai6mj\  wife  of  CepheuB  in 
^Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Aodromeda,  whose 
beauty  she  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids. 
VicL  Androiceda.  She  was  afterward  placed 
among  the  stars. 

CassxodOrus,  Magnus  Au&fiiius,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of 
learmng  at  the  down&ll  of  the  Western  £m- 
rare,  was  born  about  AJ).  468,  at  Scylacium  in 
Bruttiimi,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Roman 
family.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  llie- 
odoric  the  Great  and  his  successors,  and  under 
a  yariely  of  different  titles  he  conducted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  goTemment  of  the  Os- 
tro^othic  kingdom.  At  Sie  age  of  seyeoty  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Viyiers,  whicJi  he 
had  founded  in  his  natiye  proyince,  and  there 
])afised  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  His 
time  was  deyoted  to  study  and  to  the  composi- 
tion of  elementary  treatises  on  history,  meta- 
physics, the  seyeral  liberal  arts,  and  diyinity, 
wmle  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun- 
.  dials,  water-docks,  Ac  Of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings the  most  important  is  his  Variartan  {JSpi»- 
tokirtm)  Libri  Xll^  an  assemblage  of  state 
papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Theodoric  and  his  sue- 
eessors.  The  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are 
of  less  yalue  to  us.  The  principal  are,  1.  Chro- 
ifcon,  a  summary  of  Uniyersal  History ;  2.  De 
OrtJwgraphia  Liber  ;  8.  De  Arte  Orammaiica  ad 
Donati  Mentem ;  4.  De  Artibus  ac  Diterplini$ 
Liberalivm  lAterarunij  much  read  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  6.  De  Anima ;  6.  lAbri  XIL  De  Bebus 
Oestit  Oothormny  known  to  us  only  through  the 
abridgment  of  Jomandes;  7.  De  JruHtuHoM 
Divinarum  lAterarum,  an  mtroduction  to  the 
profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures.  There  are 
-ilso  seyeral  other  ecclesiastical  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus extant  The  best  edition  of  his  collected 
works  is  by  D.  Qaret,  Rouen,  1679,  2  yols.  foL, 
reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

CASSidpx  (kcurfffoTn;),  a  town  in  Corcyra,  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  har- 
bor and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 

CassiopSa.     Vid  Cassixpsa. 

CAsarriaiDxs.     Vid  Britannia,  p.  149,  a. 

CASshn,  the  name  of  one  of  tne  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Roman  gentes,  originally  pa- 
trimn,  afterwards  plebeiaa  1.  Sp.  Cassius  Vis- 
cXLLiNus,  thrice  consul :  first,  RC.  602,  when  he 
conquered  the  SaUnes ;  again,  498,  when  he 
made  a  league  with  the  Latins;  and,  lastly, 
486,  when  he  made  a  league  with  the  Hemi- 
cans,  and  carried  his  celebrated  agrarian  law, 
the  first  which  was  proposed  at  Rome.  It  prob- 
ably enacted  that  tne  portion  of  the  patncians 
in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly  d^ned,  and  , 
that  the  remainder  should  be  diyided  among  the 
plebeians.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ac- 
cused 01  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put  to 
death.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused 'before  the  comitia  curiata  by  the  quses- 
tores  parricidii,  aud  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
bis  fellow-patricians.    His  ho*\4e  was  razed  to  the 

r»und,  and  his  property  confiscated.    His  guilt 
doubtf'il ;  he  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the 
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patricians  by  his  agrarian  law,  aud  it  is  moM 
likely  that  the  accusation  was  inyented  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  dangerous  oppo- 
nent. He  left  three  sons ;  but,  as  all  the  suDBe> 
quent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons  were  per- 
haps expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or  may 
haye  yoluntarily  passed  oyer  to  the  plebeians,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  their  father. — 2.  0. 
Cass.  Longinus,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pn^ 
yince  Italy  and  Cisalpioe  Oaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march 
into  Macedonia  through  Blyricum,  but  wini 
obliged  to  return  to  It^y.  In  164  he  was  cen- 
sor with  M.  Messala ;  and  a  theatre,  which  theM 
censors  had  built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Na- 
sica,  as  injurious  to  public  morals. — 8.  Q.  Cass. 
Lonqinus,  pnetor  urbanus  B.C.  167,  and  consid 
164,  died  m  his  consulship. — 1.  L.  Cass.  Lon- 
qinus lUyiixA,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  187,  when 
he  proposed  a  law  for  yoting  by  ballot  (tabella- 
ria  lex);  consul  127,  and  censor  126.  He  was 
yery  seyere  and  just  as  a  index. — 6.  L.  CASSi 
LoNOiNus,  pnetor  111,  when  ne  brought  Jugur- 
tha  to  Rome ;  consul  107,  with  C.  Marius,  and 
receiyed  as  bos  proyince  Gallia  Karbonensis,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Tifurinl — 6.  L.  Cass.  Lonoi- 
NUB,  tribune  of  the  ptebs  104,  brought  forward 
many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy.— ^7.  C.  Cass.  Longinub  Varus,  consul 
73,  brought  forward  with  his  colleague  M.  Te- 
rentius,  a  law  {lex  TeretUia  Cauia),  by  whi^k 
com  was  to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  m  Rome 
at  a  small  price.  In  72  he  was  defeated  by 
Spartacus  near  Mutina ;  in  66  he  supported  the 
Manilian  law  for  giving  the  command  of  the 
Mithradatic  war  to  Pompey ;  and  in  his  old  age 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumyirs  and  killed,  48. 
— 8.  C.  Cass.  Longinus,  the  murderer  of  Julius 
Ceosar.  In  68  he  was  quaestor  of  Crassus  in  his 
campaign  a^nst  the  Parthians,  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence 
and  militaiT  skill  After  the  death  of  Crassus, 
he  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  Syria  against 
the  Parthians.  In  62  he  defeated  the  Par&ians, 
who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  in  61  he 
again  gained  a  still  more  important  yictory  oyer 
them.  Soon  afterward  he  returned  to  Rome. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined  the 
aristocratical  party  in  the  civd  war,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  m>m  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded 
the  Pompeian  fleet ;  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
he  went  to  the  Hellespont^  where  he  accidentally 
fell  in  with  Cesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  Sfe 
was  not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  was 
made  praetor,  and  the  proyince  of  Syria  was 
promised  him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius 
had  neyer  ceased  to  be  Caesar's  enemy ;  it  was 
he  who  formed  the  conspiracy  against  the  dicta 
tor*s  life,  and  gained  oyer  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot 
After  the  death  of  C«sar,  on  the  14th  of  March 
44  {vid  Cjcsar),  Cassius  remained  in  Italy  for  » 
few  months,  but  in  July  he  went  to  Syria,  which 
he  claimed  as  his  province,  although  the  sen  ate 
had  given  it  to  Dolabella,  and  &d  conferred 
upon  Cassius  Cyrene  in  its  stead.  He  defeated 
Dolabella,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  at'd. 
after  plundering  Syria  and  Asia  most  uumotci 
fully,  ne  crossed  over  to  Gr*iei^  with  Brutus  ia 
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12,  m  ordu  to  oppose  OcbATiiinas  aad  Antonj. 
At  tho  battle  of  Philippi,  CaaiiuB  was  defeated 
hj  Antony,  while  Brutus,  who  O'^'^jinanded  the 
other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Ortaviaous  off 
the  field ;  but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the  success 
of  Brutus,  conmumded  his  freedman  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
panion, calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Cassius  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Ter^ 
tuQa,  half-sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was 
well  acquamted  with  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture ;  he  was  a  follower  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy ;  his  abilities  were  considerable,  but  he 
was  Taio,  proud,  and  revengeful — 9.  L.  Cass. 
LoHonfUS,  orotber  of  No.  8,  assisted  M.  Iiate- 
rensis  in  accusini^  Ca  Plandus,  who  was  de- 
Ceiided  by  Cicero  m  64.  He  joined  Ciesar  at 
the  eommencement  of  the  dvu  war,  and  was 
one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in  48.  In  44  j 
be  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was  not  one  of 
the  coDsphrators  asainst  Caesar's  life.  He  sub- 
sequently espoused  the  side  of  Octavianus,  in 
opposition  to  Antony  ;  and  on  their  reconcilia- 
tion in  48,  ho  fled  to  Asia :  he  was  pardoned  by 
Antony  in '  1. — 10.  Q.  Cass.  Lonoinus,  the  /ra- 
ter' (as  Cicero  calls  him,  by  which  he  probably 
means  first-cousin)  of  No  8.  In  54  he  went  as 
the  qusestor  of  Pompey  mto  Spain,  where  he 
was  universally  hated  on  account  of  his  rapaci- 
ty and  cruelty.  Id  49  he  was  tribune  of  the 
^bs,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  Csesar,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  take  refuge  in 
Caeua^f  camp.  In  the  same  year  he  accom- 
panied Caesar  to  Spain,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Afi^mius  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey, 
Caesar  left  him  governor  of  Further  Spain.  lus 
cruelty  and  oppressions  excited  an  insurrection 
against  him  at  Corduba,  but  this  was  quelled  by 
Cassias.  Subsequently  two  legions  declared 
ac;ainst  him,  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  quaestor,  put 
hunself  at  their  head.  He  was  saved  from  this 
danger  by  Lepidus,  and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  was  lostC  at  tho  mouth 
of  the  Iberus. — 11.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  a  com- 
petit^ir  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  63  ; 
was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  and  under^ 
took  to  set  the  city  on  fire ;  he  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  comrades  by  quitting  Rome  before  their 
apprehension. — 12.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  consul 
A^.  30,  married  to  DrusQla,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicufi,  with  whom  her  bi'other  Caligula 
afterward  lived.  Cassius  was  proconsul  in  Asia 
AD.  40,  and  was  commanded  by  Caligula  to  be. 
brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle  hod  warned 
the  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassius  :  the  oracle 
was  fulfilled  in  the  murder  of  the  emperor  by 
Cassius  Chaerea. — 13.  C.  Cass.  Loxoinus,  the 
celebrated  jurist,  goverxior  of  Syria  A-D.  60,  in 
Uie  reign  of  Claudius.  Ho  was  banished  by 
Kero  in  A.D.  66,  because  he  had,  among  his  an- 
entral  images,  a  statue  of  Cassius,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment hy  Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  ten  books 
on  the  civil  law  (lAbri  Juris  Civilit),  and  Com- 
mentaries on  Vitellius  and  Urseius  Ferox,  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest  He  was  a  follower ' 
of  the  sdiool  of  Ateius  Capito  ;  and  as  he  re- 
duced the  principles  oi  Capito  to  a  more  scien- 1 
tific  form,  tne  atmerents  of  this  school  received  \ 
the  name  of  Casnani. — 14.  L.  Cass.  Hemixa,  a , 
I  annalist*  lived  about  B.C.  1 40,  and  wrn*A  I 


a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  timet  tj  tui 
end  of  the  third  Punic  Twc. — 1 6.  Cass.  PAaMEN- 
sis,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  wa<i 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  RC^  43 ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs , 
and,  after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  car^ 
ried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompey  ;  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey  he  surrendered  hunself  to  An- 
tony, whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
was  there  put  to  death  I  y  the  command  of  Oc- 
tavianus, B.C.  80.  Cassius  was  a  poet,  and  his 
productions  were  prized  b^  Horace  (JEp.  U  4, 
3).  He  wrote  two  tragedies,  entitled  Thyeilet 
and  Brutua,  epigrams,  and  other  works. — 16. 
Ca8&  Etbuscus,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
(Sat^  L,  10,  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  16. — 17.  CJass.  Avidius,  an  able  general  oi 
M.  Aurelius,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  la  the  Par- 
thian war  (A.L>.  162-166)  he  commanded  the 
Roman  army  as  the  general  of  Verus,  and  after 
defeating  the  Parthians  he  took  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphoa  He  was  afterward  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  all  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  discharg- 
ed his  tinist  for  several  years  with  fidelity ;  but 
in  A.D.  176  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and  was  slain 
b^  his  own  officers  before  Marcus  Aurelius  ar- 
rived in  the  East  Vid.  p.  132,  a. — 18.  Diontsiua 
Cassius,  of  Utica,  a  Greek  writer,  lived  about 
B.C.  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  the  work  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mogo  on  agriculture. — 10. 
Cass.  Felix,  a  Greek  ^vsician,  probably  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  wrote  a  smaU 
work  entitled  'larpcxa^  'Airopiai  koI  UpoBXijfiaTa 
*v<TfAo,  Quastionea  Mediece  et  Problemata  Natn- 
ralia :  printed  in  Ideler's  Physid  et  Medici  Oraxi 
Minoresy  Berol,  1841. — 20.  Cass.  Crmuka.  Vid, 
CHiEaEA.— 21.  Cass.  Dion.  Vid  Dion  Cassi- 
us— 22.  Cass.  Sevebus.     Vid  Sxvsaus. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  Tamesis  (now  Thanies)^ 
and  was  intrusted  by  the  Britons  with  the  su- 
preme command  on  Caesar'p  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  B.C.  64.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

CassOpe  (KaaauTTTf :  Kaaouncuoc  :  now  Cas 
topo  or  Agioi  Saranta)^  a  town  in  Thesprotia,  nea»' 
the  ootst 

CastIbala  (ri  KacrruSaXa),  1.  [Now  Dsjakd 
or  Chokel;  according  to  Leake,  Nigde\  a  city 
of  Cappadocia,  near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  Perasia. — 2.  A  towu 
in  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  Issus. 

CastIlia  (Kaardkia^  a  celebrated  fountain 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used 
to  bathe  ;  sacred  to  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  who 
were  heuce  called  cCkSTliinES  ;  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Castalio,  daughter  of 
Achelous,  who  threw  herself  into  the  fountain 
when  pursued  by  Apollo. 

[Cabtellum  often  occurs  as  the  designation  of 
a  place :  1.  Castellum  Cattoaum  (now  Caasel), 
a  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Catti  in  Germa- 
ny.— 2.  Castelluic  Dkusi  et  Germanici  (now 
AUkamigstein),  a  fortress  built  by  Drusns  and 
Germanicus  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiaci— 
8.  Castelluic  Menafiorum  (now  Kessel),  a  for- 
tress of  the  Menapii  in  Gallia  Bclgiea,  on  the 
Meuse. — 4.  Oastellttm  Morinorum  (now  M<rjui 
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Vaixel),  a  foiixesa  of  the  Morini  io  Gallia  Bel- 
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[CASTHANiEA  {Ka(r6avcua\  a  city  of  Magnesia 
In  Theaaalj,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Telion  (Hdt) ; 
else'where  it  is  written  Casianaa,  Krom  tms 
place  chestnuts,  Castanea  nuces^  were  said  to 
nave  derived  their  name.] 

SCiSTiANUiA    (Kaor/avcipa),  wife  of    Priam, 
mother  of  Gorgythion,  famed  for  her  beau- 

[Casticds,  mentioned  in  Ccesar  as  having 
seized  the  goyemment  of  the  Sequani,  at  the 
instigation  of  Orgetorix,  about  B  C.  60.] 

Oastor,  brother  of  Pollux.     Vtd.  Dioscu&i. 

Castor  (Koorcjp.)  1.  A  Qreek  grammarian, 
tumamed  PhUorOmceui,  probably  lived  about B.C. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books;  a  portion  of  his 
TExyn  (niTopiKTJ  is  still  extant^  and  printed  in 
Walz's  Rhetorea  (?rac»,  vol  iii.,  p.  712.  seq. — 2. 
Grandson  of  Deiotarus.     Vid.  Deiotarus. 

Castra,  a  ^  camp,**  the  name  of  several 
towns,  which  were  originally  the  stationary 
(][uaTter8  of  the  Roman  legions.  1.  Constaktia, 
in  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana  (now 
Seine) — 2.  Hannibalis,  in  Bruttium,  on  the 
southeastern  coast,  north  of  Scylacium,  arose 
out  of  the  fortified  camp  which  Hannibal  main- 
tained there  durii^  the  latter  years  of  the  sec- 
ond Punio  war. — 3.  Hxrculis,  m  Batavla,  per- 
haps near  Heusten,—^.  Miner  ViS  (now  C(utro\ 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  south  of 
Hydruntum  ;  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Sa- 
Icutmi,  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans; 
its  harbor  was  called  Portus  Veneris  (now  Porto 
Badisco.) — ^6.  Vetera  (now  Xanten),  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  Rhine :  many  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  at  Xanten, — 6.  CornSiIX  (now 
GellaJi\.ii  ^lace  in  the  Carthaginian  territory 
^Zeugitana)  in  northern  Africa,  where  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus  the  elder  established  his  camp  wnen  he 
invaded  Africa  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It 
was  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  River  Bagradas,  but  its  site  is  now 
.south  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tions described  under  CARTHAca 

Castrux.  1.  Inui,  a  town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
tlie  coast  of  Latium,  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2. — 2.  Novum  (now  ToUrre  di  Chiaruc- 
eia)f  a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a  Roman  colony  on 
the  coast — ^Novum  (now  Oitdia  Nova),  a  town 
In  Picenum,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  small 
river  Batinum  (now  Scdinello\  colonized  by  the 
Romans  B.C.  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
drst  Punio  war. — [4.  Castrum  Tiberii,  a  land- 
ing-place on  an  island  in  the  Lacus  Brigantinua, 
UMQ  by  Tiberius  as  a  place  of  arms  during  his 
war  with  the  VindelicLj 

CAsril^LO  (KaaraKuv :  now  Cazlona)^  a  town 
of  the  Oretani,  on  the  Bstia,  and  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bsetica,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under 
tlie  Romans  an  important  place,  a  municipium 
with  the  Jus  Latii,  and  induaed  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Carthago  Nova :  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Catari  vcnaleA,  In  the  mountains  (Saltus  Caihh 
lonenns)  in  the  neighborhood  were  silver  and  lead 
mines  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of 
Castillo. 

Casuentus  (now  BanetUo),  a  river  in  Luca- 
nia,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Mctapontum. 

[Casub  (Kuffof :  now   Ca9o),  one  of  the  ^po- 


rades  InsulaB,  south  of  Carpathivs,  contaming  a 
city  with  the  same  name  as  the  island.] 

Caststss  {Kaavonjc:  now  Chitmefi\  a  fin* 
sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Ionia ;  the  faiarbor  of 

ERTTHRiB. 

Catabathmus  Maonus  (Kara5a^/ioi,  i.  e.,  dt 
tcerU :  now  Marta  Sollem,  L  e..  Port  of  the  Lad 
der\  a  mountain  and  sea-port^  at  the  oottom  of 
a  deep  bay  on  the  nortnem  coast  cf  Africa 
(about  26^  6'  east  longitude),  was  generally  coo 
sidered  the  boundary  between  Ervpt  and  Cy 
renaica.  Ptolemv  distinguishes  &om  this  a 
place  called  Catabathmus  Parvus^  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  £gypt»  above  Pane- 
tonium. 

ClTlntypA  or  -I  (rd,  KarudovTra,  ol  Kard^7roi\ 
a  name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  u£thiopia  in  their  neighborhood. 
Vid  NiLUS. 

Catalauki  or  Catelauni,  a  people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modem  Champagne,  mentioDca  only  by  later 
writers:  their  capital  was  Durogatelaum  or 
Catelauni  (now  Chalons  sur  Mame\  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by 
Aetius  and  Theodoric,  A.D.  451. 

CatamItus,  the  Roman  name  for  Ganymcdofs 
of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form. 

Catana  or  Catina  (KaTuvri :  KaravaloQ :  now 
Catania),  an  important  town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
eastem  coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JEtoa,  found- 
ed B.C.  780  by  Naxos,  which  was  itself  founded 
by  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea.  In  B.C.  476  it 
was  taken  by  Hiero  L,  who  removed  its  inluibit- 
ants  to  Leontmi,  and  settled  five  thousand  Syr- 
acusans  and  five  thousand  Peloponnesians  is 
the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
iEtna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467),  th« 
former  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  orig- 
inal name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catana  was 
conquered  by  Dionysius,  was  then  governed  by 
native  tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agath- 
ocles,  and  finally,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  fell  un- 
der tlie  dominion  of  Rome.  It  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  some  veteraoB.  Catana  frequent- 
ly sufifered  &X)m  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of 
Mount  JStna.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourish 
ing  cities  in  Sicily. 

CXTX5NiA  (Karaovia^  a  district  in  the  soutli- 
eastem  part  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  was  first 
added  under  the  Romans,  with  Melitene,  which 
lies  east  of  it  These  two  districts  form  a  large 
and  fertile  plain,  lying  between  the  Anti-Taunit 
and  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  and  watered  by 
the  River  Pyramus.  Cataonia  had  no  lai^« 
towns,  but  several  strong  mountain  fortresses. 

Catarrhactes  (KaToj^/^KTijc).  I.  (Now  jDu 
den-8oo),  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  in  a  great  broken 
waterfall  (whence  its  name,  from  Karafi^wfit), 
and  which,  after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in 
two  parts  of  its  course,  fnlb  into  the  sea  east 
of  Attalia. — 2.  The  term  is  also  applied,  first  by 
Strabo,  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  are 
distinguished  as  C.  Major  and  C.  Minor  {vid  Ni' 
Lus),  m  which  use  it  must,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  a  common  noun,  equivalent  to  the  La  dn  eaia- 
raeta,  but  whether  derived  from  the  name  of  th« 
Pamphylian  river,  or  at  once  from  the  QrwOf 
verb,  can  not  be  determined. 

Catelauni.     Vid  CATALAO?fi:^^^f^ 
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i)  T&MX  {KaPiloi)y  a  great  and  warlike  people 
af  India  intra  Gai^em,  upon  whom  Alexander 
jaade  war.  Some  of  the  oest  OrieDtaUsts  sup- 
pote  the  name  to  be  that,  not  of  a  tribe,  but  of 
tlie  warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Kshatriytu. 

Oatilina,  L.  SsaoiUB,  the  descendant  of  an 
aocieot  patrician  iamily  which  had  sunk  into 
povertr.  His  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
stained  by  eyery  vice  and  ciimt.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  a*-  a  zealous  partisan  of  Sulla ; 
and  during  the  horrors  of  the  proscription,  he 
killed,  wiS)  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law, 
(^  Caicilius  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  and  put  to 
death  by  torture  M.  Marius  Gratidianu8»  the 
Irinsman  and  fellow-townsman  of  Cicero.  He 
was  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  the  vestal 
Fabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was  said  and  be- 
lieved to  have  made  away  with  his  first  wife, 
and  afterward  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a  grown-up  step-child ;  but>  not- 
witnstanding  this  in£amy,  he  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  prsBtor  in  B.C.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa 
during  the  following  year,  and  returned  to 
Home  in  66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship. 
T^e  election  for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius 
PaBtus  and  P.  Cornelius  SuUa,  bot^  of  whom 
irere  soon  after  convicted  of  bribery,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  ^heir  competitors  and  accu- 
sers, L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torqua- 
USL  Catiline  had  been  disqualified  for  becom- 
kig  a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  an  impeach- 
ment for  oppression  in  his  province,  preferred 
6y  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  afterward  so  celebrated 
as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their 
disapjMiutmeut,  Autronius  and  Catiline  formed 
a  project,  along  with  Ca  Piso,  to  murder  the 
new  consuls  when  they  entered  upon  their 
ofike  upon  the  first  of  January.  This  design  is 
■aid  to  have  been  frustrated  solely  by  the  im- 

Stience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  liie  appointed 
y,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before  the 
whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled.  £n- 
oouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  Catiline 
uow  determined  to  organize  a  more  extensive 
conspiracy,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government)  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his 
followers  all  places  of  power  and  profit  Hay- 
ing been  acquitted  in  65  upon  his  trial  for  ex- 
tortion, he  was  left  unfettered  to  mature  his 
dlans.  The  tame  was  propitious  to  his  schemee. 
The  younger  nobility  were  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, with  ruined^  fortunes,  and  eager  for  any 
change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments ;  the  Roman  populace  were 
restless  and  discontented,  ready  to  follow  at  the 
oidding  of  any  demagogue ;  while  many  of  the 
veterans  of  Sulla,  wli^  had  squandered  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a  renewal 
of  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found 
■o  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline  soon 
obtained  numerous  supporters;  and  his  great 
•nental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his 
enemies  admitted,  mamtained  his  ascendency 
over  his  adherents.  The  most  distinguished 
men  who  joined  him,  and  were  present  at  a 
meeting  of^the  conspirators  which  he  called  in 
June,  64,  were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who 
bad  been  consul  in  B.C.  71,  but,  having  been 
passed  over  by  the  censors,  had  lost  his  seat 


in  the  senate,  which  he  was  now  seeking  t^ 
recover  by  standing  a  second  time  for  thepra»- 
torship ;  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished 
throughout  b^  his  headstrong  impetuosity  an<f 
aanguinary  violence;  P.  Autronius,  spoken  of 
above;  L.  Cassius  Lonfi^mus,  at  this  time  a 
competitor  for  the  consuship;  Jm  Vaigunteiua, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicerc 
in  the  qutestorship^  and  had  subMquently  been 
condemned  for  bribery;  Lb  Calpumius  Bcetia. 
tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  neph 
ews  of  the  dictator;  M.  Porcius  Itieca,  4o 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose 
ooK)peration  he  confidently  anticipated.  But  ic 
this  object  he  was  disappointed:  Cicero  and 
Antonius  were  elected  consuls.  This  disap- 
pointment rendered  him  only  more  vigorous  m 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs ;  more  adherents 
were  gained,  and  troops  were  levied  in  varioui 
parts  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
f^sBSula,  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  Man- 
lius^ one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  SuU& 
Meantime  Cicero,  the  consul,  was  unrelaxing 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of 
Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Cunus,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, he  became  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumstance as  soon  as  it  occurred,  and  was  en- 
abled to  counteract  all  the  machinations  of  Cat- 
iline. Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  gained  over 
his  colleague  Antonius  by  promising  him  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  At  fei^gth  Cicero  open- 
ly accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now  aware 
of  the  danger  whidi  threatened  the  state,  passed 
the  decree,  "that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
ihat  the  republic  received  no  harm,"  in  virtue  of 
which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. In  the  consular  elections  which  followed 
soon  afterward,  Catiline  was  again  rejected 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  November,  B.C 
68,  he  met  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  at 
the  dweilinff  of  M.  Porcius  Lasoa,  and  informed" 
them  that  he  had  resolved  to  wait  no  longer 
but  at  once  to  proceed  to  open  actioa  Cicero, 
informed  as  usual  of  these  proceedings,  sum- 
moned the  senate  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
there  delivered  the  first  of  his  celebrated  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  who 
was  present)  attempted  to  justify  himself^  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words 
were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  "en#my"  and 
"parricide*'  which  burst  from  the  whole  as- 
seimbly.  Finding  that  he  could  at  present  ef- 
fect nothing  at  I^me,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the 
night  (8th-9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  con- 
trol of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Lentulus 
and  Cethegua  On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of 
Catiline  was  known,  Cicero  delivered  hu  sec- 
ond speech,  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  fo- 
rum, m  which  he  justified  his  recent  conduct 
The  senate  declared  Catiline  and  Manlius  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  soon  afterward  Cicero  obtamed 
legal  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  conspirators 
within  the  city,  through  the  ambassadors  *t  the 
Allobroges.  These  men  had  been  solicited  b^ 
Lentulus  to  join  the  plot  and  to  induce  their 
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iwn  countrfmen  to  take  pan  iu  the  iusurrec- 
tba  Thej  revealed  what  they  had  heard  to 
Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patroD  of  their  state^  who 
in  his  tarn  acquaintea  Cicero.  By  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  latter,  tlie  ambassadors  affected 
great  zeal  in  the  undertaking,  and  haying  ob- 
tained a  wi'itten  agreement^  signed  by  Lentu- 
las,  C*>ethcgu3,  and  Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome 
rooc  after  midnight  on  the  8d  of  December,  but 
were  arrested  on  the  Milvian  bridge  by  Cice- 
ro's .rdcr.  Cicero  instantly  smnmoned  the 
eadcrs  ^^f  the  conspiracy  to  his  presence,  and 
>x>nducted  them  to  the  senate,  which  was  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Concord  (4th  of  De- 
cember). He  proyed  the  guilt  of  t>ie  conspira- 
tors by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  their 
own  Hignatures.  They  were  tliereupon  con- 
signed to  the  cliar^e  of  certain  senators.  Cic- 
ero then  summoned  the  people,  and  delivered 
what  is  called  his  third  oration  against  Catiline, 
in  which  ho  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th) 
of  December,  the  da^  so  frequently  referred  to 
by  Cicero  in  after  tunes  witn  pride,  the  senate 
was  called  together  to  deliberate  respeoting  the 
punishment  of  the  conspirators.  After  an  ani- 
mated debate,  of  which  the  leading  arguments 
are  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  CcBsar  and  to  Cato,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  that  Lentulus  and  the  con- 
spirators should  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  executed  the  same  night  in  the  prison. 
Cicerc's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  is 
oreaerved  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline, 
rhe  consul  Arrtonius  was  then  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
early  in  62.  Antonius,  however,  unwillkig  to 
fight  against  h*9  former  associate,  gave  the  com- 
mand on  the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Pe- 
treius.  Catiline  fell  in  the  engagement^  after 
fighting  with  the  most  daring  valor.  The  history 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy  has  been  written  by 
Sallust 

[CAtillus  (Virg.,  jEn^  vii.,  670)  and  CXtIlus 
(Hor.,  Od.y  i.,  18,  2),  son  of  Amphiaraus,  with  his 
brothers  Coras  and  Tiburtus  migrated  to  Italy, 
and  there  founded  the  city  Tibur  (now  Tivol%\ 
on  the  Am'o.l 

Oaiius.  [1.  Q.  Cattob,  plebeian  sedile  B.C. 
'210  with  L.  Porcius  Licinius;  served  under  C. 
Claudius  Nero  against  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  207  ;  and 
was  subsequently  sent  to  Delphi  to  present  to 
the  temple  there  some  of  the  booty  ootained  in 
the  victory  over  HasdrubaL] — 2.  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Gallia  Transpadana 
(Insuber),  composed  a  treatise  in  four  books 
on  the  nature  of  thinss  and  on  the  chief  good 
(de  Jterum  NaJtwra  et  de  tummo  Bono) ;  died  B.C. 
45. 

Cato,  DiontsIus,  the  author  of  a  smaU  work, 
entitled  Distisha  de  Jforibus  ad  FHitem^  consist- 
jig  of  a  series  of  sententious  moral  precepts. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time 
when  he  lived,  but  many  writers  place  him 
under  the  Antonines.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Amtzenius,  Amsterdam,  1754. 

Cato,  Poacfua.  1.  M.,  frequently  oumamed 
Censorius  or  Censor,  also  Cato  Majoe^  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uti- 
oensis  (vig  No.  8).  Cato  was  bom  at  Tuscu- 
Smn.  B.Ci  284,  and  was  brought  up  at  his  fii- 
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therms  farm,  situated  in  the  Sabine  temcor^ 
In  217  he  served  his  first  campaign,  in  his  sevcti 
teenth  year,  and  daring  the  remaining  years  of 
the  second  Punic  war  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  military  abilities. 
In  the  intervals  of  war  ht^  returned  to  his  Sa- 
bine farm,  which  he  had  mherited  from  his  fa- 
ther^  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simpU 
life,  which  characterized  him  to  his  last  daya. 
Encouraged  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young 
nobleman  in  the  neighborhood,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He 
obtained  the  qusstorship  in  204,  and  served  un- 
der the  proconsul  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and 
Africa.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  enmi- 
ty which  Cato  always  displayed  toward  Scipio  • 
their  habits  and  .views  ot  life  were  entirely  dif 
forent;  and  Cato,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  his  commander.  On  his  voy- 
age home  he  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Sardinia, 
and  to  have  brought  the  poet  Ennius  from  thii 
island  to  Italy.  In  199  be  was  sedile,  and  in 
198  priBtor;  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  proy* 
ince,  which  he  governed  with  justice  and  econ- 
omy. He  had  now  established  a  reputation  for 
pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  195  he  was 
consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  m  Spain  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  received  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  194.  In  191 
he  served,  under  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Qlabrio, 
in  the  campaij^rt  against  Antiochus  ic  Greece, 
and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopyhe  was 
mainly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato'i 
military  career,  which  had  be^n  a  brilliant  one^ 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  an  act* 
ive  part  in  civil  afikirs,  and  distinguished  tiim- 
self  oy  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  introduced  into  Rome  Greek  luxu- 
ry and  refinement  It  was  especially  against 
the  Scipios  that  his  most  violent  attacks  were 
directed,  and  whom  he  pursued  with  the  bitterest 
animosity.  He  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus,  and  eom- 

Selled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  Rome  iu  or- 
er  to  avoid  the  same  fate,  Vid  Scirio.  In 
184  he  was  elected  censor  with  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  having  been  rejected  m  lus  applica- 
tion for  the  office  in  189.  His  censorship  was 
a  great  epoch  in  his  life.  He  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  regard- 
less of  the  enemies  he  was  making ;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  luxury  which  was 
now  setting  in  proved  unarailing.  His  strong 
national  prejudices  appear  to  have  diminished 
in  force  as  he  grew  older  and  wiser.    He  ap- 

Elied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study  of  Greek 
terature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had  no  ao 
quoin tance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  n«- 
tions.  whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  character. 
He  had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they 
II  ere  mostly  Greelu,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  Roman  lives.  When  Athens  sen; 
Camcades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  as  amboa- 
sadors  to  Rome,  he  recommended  the  senate  to 
send  them  from  the  city  on  account  of  the  daD* 
gerous  doctrines  taught  by  iCaraeadea.!  F»J 
igi  ize     y  g 
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OAKXXtDEs.  Cato  retabed  his  bodily  and  men- 
tal  Tigor  in  bk  old  age.  In  the  year  before  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  dief  instigaton  of  the 
cSiird  Pirnic  war.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Ro- 
man deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was 
BC  struck  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  Car- 
thage that  on  his  return  home  he  maintained 
that  ^me  would  never  be  safe  as  long  as  Car- 
tbagi)  was  in  existence.  From  this  time  forth, 
^euever  he  was  railed  upon  for  his  vote  in 
the  B«nate>  though  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no 
relation  to  Carthage,  his  words  were  Delenda 
e$t  Carthago,  Very  shortly  before  his  death, 
be  made  a  powerful  speech  in  accusing  G^ba 
on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Cato 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Re 
Ruitiea  hn-*  come  down  to  us,  though  even  this 
work  is  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen :  it  is  printed  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  Jtei  RuttictE,  editea  by  Gesner  (Lips., 
1778-4),  and  Schneider  (Lips.,  1794-7).  His 
most  important  work  was  entitled  Origines,  but 
only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved.  The 
first  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Roman 
'zbgs;  the  second  and  third  treated  of  the  origin 


«d  numerous  abuses  whiih  had  cr  pi  into  tlM 
administratiDn  of  the  treasury.  Ir  Jd  he  WM 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  Buppor«i»d  Cicero  ia 
proposing  that  the  Catilinanan  consniratorf 
should  ruffer  death.  Vid.  Catili^  k.  Ae  now 
became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  c[  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the  utmost  ve* 
hemenoe  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
CraasuB.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cvprus  in  08  with  the  task  of  uniting 
that  island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  return 
ed  in  56,  and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs; 
but  all  his  efibrts  were  vain,  and  he  wan  reject' 
ed  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  praetor* 
ship.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ovil  war  (49), 
he  was  introsted,  as  propraetor,  iriCn  the  de 
fence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  Um  land^  of  Curio 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  he  aLimdoned  the 
island  and  joined  Pompey  in  Greece.  After 
Pompey's  victory  at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thus  was  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  After  this  bat- 
tle he  set  sail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metellus  Scipio, 
after  a  terrible  march  across  the  desert  The 
army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ;  but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.    In  oppo- 


of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  sition  to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Sdpio  fought  with 


the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  The  fourth 
book  treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  fifth 
book  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  continued  the  narrative  to  the  year 
of  Cato's  death.— 2.  M,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  first 
wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called  I4cinianu9,  was 
distinguished  as  a  jurist  In  the  war  against 
Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great  bravery  un- 
der the  consul  iEnuUus  Paulus,  whose  daugh- 
ter, Emilia  Tertia,  he  afterward  married.  He 
died  when  praetor  desiCTatus,  about  152. — 3. 
M.,  son  of  iNo.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia, 
aod  thence  called  SalaniantUf  was  bom   154, 


Caesar,  and  was  utterly  routed  at  Thapsus  (April 
6th,  46).  All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Utica,  submitted  to  Caesar.  Cato  wanted 
the  Romans  in  Utica  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  they  were  inclined  to  submit,  he 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  afl;er 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  perus- 
ing Plato's  P&do  several  tim<»,  he  stabbed  him* 
self  below  the  breast  In  fidling,  he  overturned 
an  abacus:  his  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran 
up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  wmle  he  was 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.     When,  however, 


when  his  father  had  completed  his  eightieth  '  he  recovered  feeUng,  he  tore  op^n  the  bandages, 
jear. — i.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  118,  died  in  I  let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the  age  of 
Africa  in  the  same  year. — 5.  C,  also  son  of  No.  49.    Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography 

2,  consul  114,  obtiuned  Macedonia  as  his  prov- 1  and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  appear* 
ince,  and  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  ed  Cicero's  CatOy  which  provoked  Caesar's  Atiii- 
Soordiscl  He  was  accused  of  extortion  in  '  cato.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  |  sonification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times 
He  afterward  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain,  and  be-  the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
came  a  citizen  of  that  town. — 6.  M.,  son  of  No.   dramatized ;  and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 

3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a  candidate  for  celebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison. — 9.  M,  a 
the  praetorship. — 1.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  8,  con- 1  son  of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42. 
•ol  89,  was  kiUed  in  battle  against  the  SociL —  Cato,  VAunifus,  a  distin^isbed  grammarian 
8.  M.,  son  of  No.  6,  by  Livia,  great-grandson  of  and  poet^  lost  his  property  in  his  youth  duriiw 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed  Uticensis  from  |  the  usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  is  usually  consid* 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  bom  B.C.  96.  >  ered  the  author  of  an  extant  poem  m  one  hund- 
In  early  cnildhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  |  red  and  eighty-three  hexameter  verses,  entitled 
was  brought  up  in  the  house  of   nis  mother's  ,  Dira;  edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

lirother,  M.  Livius  Driisus,  along  with  his  sister  |  [Catbxds  {KarptOi)  or  Cketkus,  son  of  Minos 
Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  |  and  Creta.] 

second  husband,  M.  Servilius  Caepio.  In  early  {  Catti  or  Chatti,  whose  name  is  connec'^ed 
years  he  discovered  a  stem  and  unyielding  with  the  old  German  word  cat  or  ceui^  **  w  ir," 
character ;  he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal ,  one  of  the  most  important  cations  of  Geimany 
to  the  study  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  and  be-  bounded  by  the  Visurgis  (now  Weser)  on  the 
came  a  devoted  adhertnt  of  the  Stoic  school ;  east»  the  Agri  Decumates  on  the  south,  and  the 
and  among  the  profiigate  nobles  of  the  age  be  Rhine  on  the  west,  in  the  modem  Jiesse  and 
soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  morality.  I  the  adjacent  countries.  They  were  a  branch 
He  served  his  nrst  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  of  the  Hermioues,  and  are  first  mentioned  h\ 
72,  m  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  after- '  Ctesar  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Suevi 
ward,  about  67,  as  tribunus  militum  in  Mace-  Although  defeated  bv  Drusus,  Geruianious,  and 
ionia.     In  65  h^  w«u  nuaestor  when  be  correct- ;  otiier  lioman  generals,  they  were   nrver  cow 
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|.l6t4]y  subjugated  bj  the  Romaas;  and  their 
power  was  ^eatly  augmeated  on  the  declioe  of 
the  Cherusci.    Their  capital  was  Matttom. 

[Catualda,  a  noble  youth  of  the  Gotones,  in 
tiie  tune  of  Tiberius,  who  drove  Maroboduus 
from  tho  throne  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  was 
.himself  driven  out  in  turn  by  the  Hennunduri 
under  the  command  of  Vibilius.] 

Catullus,  Valekius,  a  Roman  ]poet>  bom  at 
Verona  or  in  its  immediate  vicuuty,  RO.  87. 
1  Catullus  inherited  considerable  property  from 
fiis  father,  who  was  the  Mend  of  JuUus  Cm- 
Bar ;  but  he  squandered  a  great  part  of  it  by  in- 
dulging freely  m  the  pleasures  of  the  metropo- 
lis. In  order  tc  better  his  fortunes,  he  went  to 
Bith^da  in  the  train  of  the  prietor  Memmius, 
but  it  appears  that  the  speculation  was  attend- 
ed with  little  success.  It  was  probably  during 
this  expedition  that  his  brother  diea  in  the 
Troad — a  loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affect- 
ing elegy  to  Hortalus.  On  his  return  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Rome  or  at  his  country-seats 
on  the  promontory  of  Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He 
probably  died  about  EG.  47.  The  extant  works 
of  Gatmlus  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
poems,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed  in 
different  styles  and  metres.  Some  are  lyrical, 
others  elegies,  and  others  epigrams;  while  the 
Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  four  hundred 
and  nine  hexameter  lines,  is  an  heroic  poem. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  translations  or  imitations 
from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his  De  Coma 
Berenioet,  which  was  taken  from  Gallimachus. 
In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaintance 
which  Gatullus  displays  with  Greek  h'terature 
and  mythology,  he  was  called  doctiu  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he 
touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are  character- 
ised by  original  invention  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion.—.^(EKfton* ;  By  Volpi,  Patav,  1710;  by 
Tloprinc,  Altona,  1834.  2d  ed.;  and  by  Lach- 
mann,  BeroL,  1829. 

CXt<Jld8,  LutItIos,    1.  C,  consul  B.C.  242, 
defeated  as  proconsul  in  the  following  year  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  JEgates  Insuhe,  and 
thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241. 
—2.  Q.,  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marius 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri  near  Vercel- 
L»  (now  VereelUi  in  the  north  of  Italy.    Catu- 
lus  claimed  the  entire  honor  of  this  victory,  and 
asserted  that  Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  ene- 
my till  the  day  was  decided ;  but  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  was  given  to  Marius.    Catulus  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratical  party ;  be  espoused 
the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was  included  by  Marius  in 
Che  proscription  of  87  ;  and  as  escape  was  im- 
possmle,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  vapors : 
of  a  charcoal  fire.    Catulus  was  well  acquaint-  i 
ed  with  Greek   literature,  and  famed  for  the  I 
Brace  and  purity  with  whidi  be  spoke  and  wrote  , 
bis  own  lang^uge.    He  was  the  author  of  sev- ' 
eral  orations,  of  an  historical  work  on  his  own  | 
oonsulship  and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ; 
but  ail  inese  have  perished  with  the  exception  ' 
of  two  epigrams. — 8.  Q^  son  of  No.  2,  a  djstin- ' 
guishe<I  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the  ■ 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  by  his  up-  ] 
right  character  and  conduct    Being  consul  with 
M.  Lepidus  in  78,  he  resisted  tho  efforts  of  bis 
•Mleague  to  abro^*ate  the  ^cts  of  SuUa,  and  the  ', 
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foUowmg  spring  he  defeated  Lepidus  in  tl  a  but 
tie  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  forced  him  to  taki 
refuge  in  Sardinia.  He  opposed  the  Gabiniac 
and  Manilian  laws  which  conferred  extraordi 
nary  powers  npon  Pompey  (67  and  66).  Hi 
was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  and  died  m  60. 

CatubIges,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Kar- 
bonensisy  near  tlie  Cottian  Alps:  their  chief 
towns  were  Ebukodunum  and  CATuaiOiB  or 
Catosimagus  (now  Chorges.) 

Catds  DeciIkijb,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reijgn  of  Nero,  was  oy  his  extortion  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  imdor 
Boadicea,  AD.  62.    He  fled  to  GauL 

Cauga  (pow  Coea)^  a  town  of  the  Vaccei  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis ;  birth-place  of  the  Em 
peror  Theodosius  L 

[Caucalub  (KavKoXoc).  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian, brother  of  the  historian  Theo^ompus^ 
wrote  a  eulogium  on  Hercules,  which  no  longer 
exists.] 

CAUCAsla  PvLiE.     Vid.  Cadcabus. 

CauoIscs,  Oaucaszi  Montes  (6  KavKaaog,  rd 
KavKuaiotf  6poc,  rd  KavKaaia  6pn  :  now  Cauca- 
aiut),  1.  A  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia, 
extending  west-northwest  and  east-southeast 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus ' 
(now  Black  Sea)  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspiaa  Its  length  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  its  least  sixty  or  seventy.  Its  greatest 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  ^dRj  its  loftiest 
summit  {now  Mount  Slbrooz^  nearly  in  43°  north 
latitude  and  48°  east  longitude)  being  sixteen 
thoqsnnd  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
to  the  east  of  this  are  several  other  summits 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  tlie 
Caucasus,  is  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  llie  western  part  of  the  chain 
is  much  lower,  no  summit  west  of  Mount  El' 
hrooz  rising  above  the  snow  line.  At  both  ex- 
tremities the  chain  sinks  down  to  low  hilla 
There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the  chain,  both 
of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients :  the  one, 
between  its  eastern  extremity  and  the  Caspian, 
near  Derhent,  was  called  Albanise  and  some- 
times Caspls  PvLiE;  the  other,  nearl^r  in  the 
centre  of  the  range,  was  called  Caucasioa  Pylss 
(now  Pa8$  of  Dariel),  In  ancient  times,  as  is 
stiU  the  case,  the  Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a 
great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages (Strabo  says,  at  least  seventy),  but  all 
belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
and  which  nas  obtained  tne  name  of  Caucasian 
from  the  fact  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
are  such  perfect  examples  of  it  found  as  among 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  That  the 
Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Cau- 
casus in  very  early  times,  is  proved  by  the 
myths  respecting  Prometlcus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  which  it  seems  that  the  Caucasus 
was  regarded  as  at  the  extremity  of  t^  e  earth, 
on  the  border  of  the  River  Oceanus.  The  ac- 
count which  Herodotus  gives  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes  (i.,  203) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  march 
of  Pompey,  in  the  Mithradatic  War,  extended 
o  the  oanks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  ard  to 
he  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means  were  ob- 
tained for  that  accurate  description  of  the  Can* 
casus  which  Strabo  gives  in  his,  eleventh  b<x)k 
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Am  oountry  about  the  east  part  of  the  Cauca- 
sua  waa  called  Albania  :  tlie  rest  of  the  chain 
dinded  Lue&ia  and  OoLOHxa»  on  the  south,  from 
Sauiatia  Asiaxiga  on  the  north. — 2.  When  the 
•oldiera  o^  Alexander  adranoed  to  that  great 
range  of  mountains  which  formed  the  northem 
boimdaiy  of  Ariana,  the  Paropamisus,  they  sup- 
posed that  thej  had  reached  the  great  Gauca- 
lian  chain  at  the  extremity  of  the  world  men- 
tioned by  the  eaclj  poets,  and  they  applied  to 
it  the  name  of  Oaucasos ;  afterward,  for  the  sake 
of  distinotioo,  it  was  called  Caucasus  Indious. 

FidL  PABOPAMIBOBi 

Oaucl     VicL  Chadol 

Gaijo6mxs  (Kaimuvec),  the  name  of  communi- 
ties both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the 
aame  or  difierent  tribes  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  Gaucones  in  tiie  northwest 
of  Greece,  in  £Us  and  Achaia,  were  supposed  by 
the  ancient  geographers  to  be  an  Arcadian 
people:  The  Giracones  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
llinor  are  mentioned  hj  Homer  as  allies  of  the 
Trojans,  and  are  placed  in  Bithynia  and  PapUa- 
goma  by  the  geographers  who  regarded  them 
as  Pelasgians,  as  though  some  thought  them  Scy- 


CAunimi  (Gaudinos),  a  town  in  Samnium,  on 
the  road  fbom  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
ndghborhood  were  the  celebrated  Fuaoui^ 
Oaudim JB,  or  Caudine  Forks,  narrow  passes  in  the 
mountaizis^  where  the  Roman  army  surrendered 
to  the  ■Samnites,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke, 
BXI.  821 :  it  is  now  called  the  yalley  of  Ar- 


GaulOn  or  CAULdNiA  (Gauloniata:  now  Ccutel 
V€tere\  a  town  in  Bruttium,  northeast  of  Loori, 
originallv  called  Aulon  or  Aulonia ;  founded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Groton  or  by  the  Adueans ; 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  removed 
ito  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  gave  its  territory 
to  lioeri ;  afterwaixi  rebuilt^  but  again  destroyed 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  rebuilt  a  third  tune, 
and  destroyed  a  third  time  in  the  second  Panic 
war.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  the 
Delphian  Aoolla  Its  name  is  preserved  in 
the  hill  Camone^  in  the  neighborhood  of  C<utel 
Vetere, 

GAU1CU&     Vid.  Btbus. 

Gaunus  (j7  Kavvoc :  Kavvioc :  now  ICaigue$\ 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Garia,  on  its  southern 
soast  a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  in  a 
very  fertile  but  unhealthy  situatioa  It  had  a 
otadel  called  Imbros,  an  inclosed  harbor  for  ships 
of  war,  and  safe  roads  for  merchaut  vessels.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  figs 
(GaunesB  ficus)  were  highly  celebrated.  The 
painter  Protogenes  was  bom  here. 

[Gauka  (now  Coria,)  a  town  of  Hispania 
B»tica,  between  the  Baetis  and  Anas.] 

GAuaua,  the  Argestes  {'Apy6(rnjc)  of  the 
Greeks,  the  northwestern  wind,  is  m  Italy  a 
stormy  wind. 

Gavares  or  -I,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbouensis, ' 
east  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
Isara. 

GAVABiNUfi^  a  Senonian,  whom  Cffisor  made 
Jdnff  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  , 
ana  compelled  to  fly  to  Cosar,  EC.  54.  i 

Caystbus  {KdvGTpog,  loa  Kavtrrpcjf :  now , 
Kara  Su,  i  e.,  the  £laek  Eiver,  or  Kuehuk-Mein- ' 
ier,  L  a,  lAttle  McMmder),  a  celebrated  river  of 


Lvdia  and  Ionia,  rising  m  the  Gilbiani  J^Iaiiauuui 
(the  eastern  part  of  Tmolus),  and  flowing  be 
tween  the  ranges  of  Tmolos  and  Messogis  into 
the  .^ean,  a  little  northwest  of  Kpbesus.  To 
this  da^  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it  did  in  Ho- 
mer's tmie.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus  is  called 
by  Homer  **  the  Asian  meadow,"  and  is  prolably 
the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia  was  first 
applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of  the  saiiie 
name  on  its  southern  bank. 

[CaA.     Vid  Caos.] 

CxBSCif A  MoNS  or  GxBENNA  (rd  KefZfievov  6poc 
now  Cevennu),  mountains  in  the  south  of  Oaul, 
two  thousand  stadia  in  length,  extending  north  as 
far  as  Lugdunum,  and  separating  the  Arvemi 
from  the  Helvii :  Caesar  found  them  in  the  winter 
covered  with  snow  six  feet  deep. 

GiBXS  (K^c),  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his 
teacher.  He  wrote  three  philosophical  works, 
one  of  which,  entitled  Uiva^  or  Picture  [com- 
monly cited  by  its  Latin  title,  Cebetii  TabiUa.  L  e., 
Ficat],  is  extant  This  work  is  an  allegorical 
picture  ef  human  life,  which  is  explamed  bv  an 
old  man  to  a  circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of  the 
book  is  to  show  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can 
make  us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  populanty.  Of  the  numerous  editions,  the 
best  are  by  Schweighaiiser,' Argent.,  1806,  and 
by  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetos,  Paris^ 
1826. 

[CaBBXN  (Ke^p7v),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  said  tc 
have  been  so  called  from  Cebren,  father  of  Aste- 
rope.     Vid  Cebbenx.] 

GxBB£KB(Ke6p9vi7 :  Kedfy^viog  and  Ke6pjpfievc) 
a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  mount  Ida,  which  fell  into 
decay  when  Antigonus  transplanted  its  inhab- 
itants to  Alexandrea  Troe.  A  little  river,  which 
flowea  past  it,  was  called  Cebren  (KeBp^) 
and  the  surrounding  district  Cebrenia  (Ke- 
6p7jvia). 

[CEBBi^Nia  {KeCpiovTfc),  a  son  of  Priam  by  a 
female  slave ;  charioteer  of  Hector,  and  slain  by 
Patrodus.] 

Cecb5pia.     Vid  ATHENiB,  p.  122,  a. 

Cecbops  (K^/cpo^),  a  hero  of^  the  Pelaagic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He 
was  married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actssus, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Ag;raulos»  Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  In  his 
reign  lieptune  (Poseidon)  and  Minerva  (Athena) 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Ce- 
crops  decided  in  lavor  of  the  goddess.  Vid 
Athska.  Gecrope  b  said  to  have  founded 
Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called  Cecropia 
after  him,  to  have  divided  Attica  into  twelve 
communities,  and  to  have  introduced  the  first 
elements  of  civilized  life  *,  he  instituted  marriaffc^ 
abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and  taught  his  sub- 
jects bow  to  worship  the  gods.  He  is  sometimM 
called  6i^^  or  geminut,  an  epithet  which  sodm 
ex|>lain  by  his  having  instituted  marriage, 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  tothe 
legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a  ujan,  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  The  later  Greek 
writers  deseribe  Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt,  wb©  led  a  colony  of  Egyptians  into 
Attica,  and  thus  iotioduced   from   Egypt  the 
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uts  of  civilized  life ;  bat  thia  aocotmt  is  rejected 
tv  somo  of  the  ancieDts  Uiemselyes,  and  by  the 
aoleBt  modem  critics. 

CKORYPiiALiA  (KeKfw^dXeia)j  a  small  island  in 
the  Saronio  Gulj^  between  .^gina  and  Epidan- 
roi. 

OxDREJC  (Kedpicu  or  -eiatf  Keipedrfjc  or  -aZoc), 
a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Caremic  Gul£ 

Oedbenus,  GeoboIus,  a  Byzantme  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an 
oistorical  work,  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  goes  down  to  A.D.  1067.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1888-89. 

[CELAnoN  (KeXodcjv),  a  tribatary  of  the  Al- 
pheus  in  Ells.] 

[CELlnoN.  1.  An  Egyptian,  shiin  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Perseus. — 2.  One  of  the  Lapithffi,  slain  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.] 
^  CEiJBNiB  {Kehuvat,  Kehuvinjg),  the  greatest 
dljf  of  southern  Phnrgia,  before  the  rise  of  its 
neighbor,  Apamea  Gibotus,  reduced  it  to  insigni- 
ficance. It  lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
MoBonder  and  Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was 
a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous  rock, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city, 
the  Marsyas  took  its  rise,  and  near  the  river's 
source  was  a  grotto  celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Marsyas  by 
Apollo.  Outside  of  the  city  was  a  royal  palace, 
with  pleasure  gardens  and  a  great  park  (irapd- 
thiao^)  full  of  game,  which  was  generally  the 
residence  of  the  satrap.  The  Masander  took  its 
rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed  through  the 
park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  received  the 
Marsyas. 

Cel^no  (KeXaivu).  1.  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Keptune  (Posei- 
donl— 2.  One  of  the  Harpies,     l^d  Habptijl 

CfELfiiA  (now  ally),  an  important  town  in  the 
southeastern  part  or  Noricum,  and  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  surname  Claudioy  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  capital  of  a  Slavonic  state  call- 
ed Zellia ;  hence  the  modem  name  of  the  town, 
which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

CelendSbis  (KeXhdepic:  now  K}ielindreh\  a 
sea-port  town  of  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Sandams  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  col- 
onized by  the  Samians. 

Celenna,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (jEth^  vii.,  789^  but  nowhere  else.] 

Celeb,  together  with  Severus,  the  architect  of 
Nero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He 
and  Severus  began  digging  a  canal  fi-om  the 
Lake  Avcrnus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

C^LEB,  P.  Egnattos.     Vid.  Baeea. 

Celetbum  (now  KastoriaY  a  town  in  Mace- 
louio,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris,  pro- 
bably the  some  town  afteiixrard  called  Diools- 
rxANoroLis. 

Cbleus  (KeAeof,)  king  of  Eleusis^  husband  of 
MctjiDira,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mus.  He  received  Ceres  (Demeter)  with  hospi- 
tality at  Eleusis  when  she  was  wandering  in 
search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return, 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and 
placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to  destroy  his 
mortal  parts;  but  MetoiJra  screamed  aloud  at 
the  sight,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Ceres  (Demeter)  tlien  bestowed  great 
favors  upon  Triptol-.njus.  Vid.  Tbiptolemus. 
Cf^eus  i<»  described  ha  th*  firet  priest  and  Ma 


I  daughters    as    the    first    priettessea  ol    Otfw 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusis. 

Oklba  (now  VelillOf  ruins  near  XeUa),  a  towD 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Iberus,  with  a 
stone  bridge  over  this  river,  and  a  Roman  ooloDy 
with  the  name  Vtdriz  Julia  CeUa. 

CsLsnB.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  usurped 
the  parple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  seventib 
day  of  his  reign,  AJ).,  265. — 2.  An  Epicureac 
phdosopher,  liv^  in  the  time  of  the  Antonioes, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Ludan.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  uie  work 
against  Christianity  called  Ao^oc  &?a^,  which 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origeu.  VuL  OBiOKMxa — 8.  A. 
CoBNELius  Csiaus,  probably  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tineriua.  He  wrote 
several  works  of  which  only  one  remams  entire, 
his  treatise  De  Madieina,  **  On  Medicine,"  in 
eight  books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally 
occupied  by  the  consideration  of  diet»  and  the 
general  ptrinciples  of  therapeutics  and  patboloey ; 
the  remaining  books  are  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment; 
the  tiiird  and  fourth  to  internal  diseases;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  to  external  diseases  and  to 
pharmaceutical  preparations;  and  the  last  two 
to  those  diseases  which  more  particularly  beloi^ 
to  surgery.  The  work  has  been  much  valued 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. — Edi- 
tioM :  By  Milligan,  EdinK,  1826 ;  by  Ritter  and 
Albers,  Coloa  m  Rhea,  1885.— 4.  Juuus  Oelbds, 
a  scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  made  a  recension  of  the  text 
of  Cffisar's  Commentaries.  Many  modem 
writers  have  attributed  to  him  the  life  ot 
Csesar,  which  wns,  in  reality,  written  bj 
Petrarch. — 5.  P.  Juvemtius  Celsub,  two  Roman 
jurists,  father  acd  son,  both  of  whom  are  cited 
m  the  Digest  Very  littie  is  known  of  the  elder 
Celsua  The  younger  Celsus,  who  was  the 
more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
by  whom  he  -^as  highly  favored.  He  wrote 
Digesia  in  thirtpr-nine  books,  Epidolay  Qua*- 
Hones,  and  Instittdionet  in  seven  .books. — 6.  P. 
Maeiub  Celsus,  an  able  general,  first  of  Galba 
and  afteward  of  Otho.  After  the  defeat  of 
Otho's  army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus 
was  pardoned  by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed 
by  him  to  enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (AD. 
69). 

Celtje,  a  powerful  race,  which  occupied  a 
great  part  of  W  estern  Europe.  The  Greek  ana 
Roman  writers  call  them  by  three  names,  which 
are  probably  only  variations  of  one  name,  name- 
ly, CELTiE  (KeTirai,  KeXroi),  Oalatjb  {Ta^MTai) 
and  Galli  (FuAAoi).  Their  name  was  originally 
given  to  all  the  people  of  Northern  and  West- 
era  Europe  who  were  not  Iberians,  and  it  wak 
not  till  the  time  of  Caesar  that  the  Roman 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans:  the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  hk 
confined  to  the  JP^ple  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  greal 
Indo-Germanic  race,  as  their  language  proves. 
Like  the  otiier  Indo-Germanic  races  they  came 
fh>m  the  East,  and,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  all  historical  records,  scttied  in  uie  west  of 
Europe.  The  most  powerful  part  of  the  nation 
appears  to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  oen 
tre  of  th«  oountrr  called  after  them  Gai.ua  b« 
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tVMU  the  Garnmna  in  the  south  and  the  Se- 1 
qnana  and  Matrooa  io  the  north.  From  this 
eountry  thej  epread  over  variouii  parts  of  Eu- 1 
rope,  aad  tbej  appe^  id  early  times  as  a  migra- 
tory raoe,  ready  to  abaodoo  their  homes,  and' 
ftetUe  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could 
win.  Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were 
eight  other  different  settlements  of  the  nation, 
which  may  be  distinffuished  by  the  following 
names:  1.  Iberian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyr* 
enees  and  settled  in  Spain.  FidL  OxLTnoU/— 
S.  British  Celts,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  Vid,  BRiTAinriA.--8.  Belgio  Celts,  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Belgioa,  at  a  later 
time  mach  mingled  with  Germansi---4  Italian 
Celts,  who  crossed  tlio  Alps  at  different  periods, 
and  eventually  occupied  tne  greater  part  of  the 
North  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after  them 
Gallia  Cisalpina. — 5.  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on 
the  Danube,  namely,  the  Helvetii,  Gothini,  Osi, 
Vindelici,  Rssti,  Norici,  and  Cami. — 6.  illyrian 
Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci,  settled 
oo  Mount  Scordus. — ^7.  Macedonian  aod  Thra- 
cian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Mace- 
donia when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  mentioned. — 8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  To- 
listoboii,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Galatia.  Some  ancient  writ- 
ors  divided  the  Celts  ioto  two  great  races,  one 
consisting  of  the  Celts  in  the  south  and  centre 
of  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  who 
were  the  proper  Celts,  and  the  other  consisting 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  east  as  far  as  Scjthia,  who  were 
called  Gauls :  to  the  latter  race  the  Cimbri  be- 
longed, and  they  are  considered  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  two-fuld  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  two  races  into  which  tbe  Celts 
are  at  present  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely, 
the  Gael  and  the  Kymrv,  who  differ  in  language 
and  customs,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Kymry  of  Wales.  The  Celts  are  described  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  stature,  of 
fair  complezipn,  and  with  flaxen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  brave  and  warlike,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, and  prone  to  change.  They  fought  with 
long  swords;  their  first  charge  in  battle  was 
the  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly  resisted  they 
usually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the  terror 
oi  the  Bomcns :  once  they  took  Rome,  and  laid 
it  in  ashes  (KC.  890).  For  details  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organization, 
vitL  Galua. 

CmvamtEi  (KeXri^pec),  a  powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consistmg  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees at  an  early  period,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberians,  tne  original  inhabitants  of  the 
oountr^.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  part 
of  Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
Iberus  from  the  rivers  which  flow  toward  the 
west,  and  in  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius 
rise:  They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the 
AasvAGJC,  Berones,  and  Pjelemdonis,  which 
were  the  three  most  important,  tbe  Lubonss, 
Bklu,  DrrrANi,  Ac  Their  chief  towns  were 
SsaoxRittA,  NuMAirriA,  Bilbius,  Ac.  Their 
country,  called  Ckltibkria,  was  mountamous 
and  unproductive.  They  were  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  and  f  roved  formidable  enemies  to 


the  Romans.  They  submitted  to  Scipio  ASheik- 
nus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  oppres' 
sions  of  the  Roman  governors  led  them  to  rebel, 
and  for  many  years  they  e^iocessfully  defied  the 
power  of  Rome.  They  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission on  the  capture  of  Numautia  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger  (B.G.  184),  but  they 
again  took  up  arms  uuder  Sertorius.  and  it  was 
not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

Ckltigl  1.  A  Celtic  people  io  Lusitania,  b«- 
tween  the  Tagus  and  Anas.— 2.  A  Celtic  people 
in  Gallfipda,  near  the  promontory  Nerium,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  (now  Oape  Finr 
Uterre). 

Cenjeux  (K^voZov  oKfKiv :  now  Katiaia  or  Xi- 
tor),  the  northwestern  promontory  of  Eubosa, 
opposite  ThermopylsB,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
(2eus)  Centeus. 

CsNOHniiB  {¥ieyXf^€u).  1.  (Now  Ketikri),  the 
eastern  harbor  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronio  Gul^ 
important  for  the  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
£2ast — 2.  A  town  in  Argolis,  souLh  of  Argos,  on 
the  road  to  Tegea. 

[CsNCBiiius  {ILkyxpio^),  a  river  of  Ionia,  flow 
ing  through  the  territory  of  Epht«U8.1 

Cenoxani,  a  powerful  Gallic  people,  original- 
ly a  branch  of  the  Auleaci,  crossed  the  Alps  at 
an  early  period,  and  settled  iu  the  north  of  Italy 
in  the  country  of  Brixio,  Verona,  and  Mantua 
and  extended  north  as  £u*  as  the  confines  of 
Rffitia.  They  were  at  constant  feud  with  th< 
oeighborioff  tribes  of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  Ac^  ans 
hence  usually  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  wan 
with  these  people. 

CensorInus.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  tyranta 
assumed  the  purple  at  Bol()gna  A.D.  270,  but 
was  shortly  aifterward  put  to  death  by  his  own 
soldiers. — 2.  Author  of  a  treatise  entitled  de  Die 
Natalia  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  man^ 
of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the  stars 
and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  cumposed  A.D.  238.  A 
fragment  de  Metris  and  lost  tracts  de  Acceniibus 
and  de  OeonuLna  are  ascribed  to  this  Censori- 
nus.  —  Ediliofie:  By  Havercamp,  Lug.  BaU, 
1743;  by  Gruber,  Noremb.,  1806. 

Censorinub,  MARcius.  1.  C^  son  of  C.  Mar> 
cius  Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (B.0  366) 
was  originally  called  Rutilus,  and  was  tiie  first 
member  of  the  fiunily  who  had  the  surname 
Censorinus.  He  was  consul  in  B.0  810,  ani 
conducted  the  war  in  Samnium.  He  was  ceosd* 
294,  and  a  second  time  266,  the  only  ustance  ii 
which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor  twice 
— 2.  L.,  consul  149,  the  first  year  of  the  thirc 
Punic  war,  conducted  the  war  against  Carthng* 
with  his  colleague  M*.  Manilius. — 3.  C,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  fought  against 
Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the  Oolliue  gate,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  order 
Censorinus  was  one  of  the  orators  of  his  time 
and  versed  in  Greek  literature. — 4.  L.,  a  parti 
san  of  M.  Antony,  pnstor  48,  and  consul  39.— 
6.  C,  consul  EC.  8,  died  in  Asia  A.D.  2,  while 
in  attendance  upcn  C.  Cesar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus. 

Centauri  (KevTavpot),  that  is,  the  Bull-killei-s 
u'orc  nn  ancient  race,  iuhn^iting  Mount  Pe^loi 
Digitizer       »<» 
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D  fhesaalj.  They  led  a  wild  and  savage  life, 
and  are  hence  called  ^pec  or  t^pec  in  Homer. 
In  later  aoconnts  they  were  represented  as  half 
horses  and  half  men.  Their  origin  is  variously 
related.  According  to  the  most  ancient  account, 
Centauras,  the  offiipring  of  Izion  and  a  cloud, 
begot  the  Hlppoeentaurs  by  mixing  with  Mag- 
nesian  mares.  From  most  accounts  it  would 
appear  that  the  Centaurs  and  Hippocentaurs 
were  originally  regarded  as  two  distinct  classes 
of  beings,  although  the  name  of  Centaurs  u  ap- 
plied to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  wri- 
ters. The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae, 
which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pinthous. 
This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  connection 
with  a  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs. 
It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled  from 
their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirua.  Chiron  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs.  Vid. 
CHiaoir.  We  know  that  hunting  the  bull  on 
horseback  was  a  national  custom  in  Thessaly, 
and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated  riders. 
Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that  the  Cen- 
taurs were  half  men  and  half  horses,  just  as  the 
Americans,  when  they  first  saw  a  Spaniard  on 
horseback,  believed  norse  and  man  to  be  one 
being.  The  Centaurs  were  freouently  repre- 
sented in  ancient  works  of  art,  and  generally  as 
men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  is  that  of  a  horse  with  its 
four  feet  and  tAil. 

[Centihani  ('EKaToyx^ipeg),  "the  hundred- 
sanded,"  the  three  giants  Cottus,  .^seon  or 
Briareus,  and  Gygcs,  sons  of  CoeJus  (Uranus^ 
and  Terra  (Ge).  They  had  a  hundred  hands  and 
fifty  heads,  and  were  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  terrible  size.  They  helped  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
conquer  the  Titans,  and  had  to  guard  the  latter 
when  cast,  fettered,  into  TartarusJ 

CiiLVTaiTEs  {KevTpinjc '-  now  JSecUu)^  a  small 
river  of  Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land 
of  the  Carduohi,  north  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  south  of  the  Arsissa  Palus  (now 
Lake  Van),  and  flows  into  the  Tigris. 

f CentrOnxs  (Kfvr/KJvef),  an  -AJpine  nation  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  through  whose  country  ran 
the  public  route  from  Italy  to  Lugdunum  in 
GaUia.] 

CektuxAlus,  FuLviuB.  1.  Cn.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvus  B.C.  801 ;  consul 
298,  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  propraetor  296,  when  he  defeated  the 
Etruscans. — 2.  Cn.,  consul  229,  defeated  the 
lUyriana  subject  to  the  queen  Teuta. — 8.  Cir., 
curule  iodile  214;  pretor  218,  with  Suessula 
as  his  province;  and  consul  211;  in  the  next 
year  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Her- 
douia  in  Apulia,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. — 
4.  M.,  pr»tor  urbanus  192,  superintended  the 
preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus  the 
Great. 

Centum  CeliuB  (now  Civita  Veeehia),  a  sea- 
port town  in  Etruria,  first  became  a  place  of  im- 
portance under  Trajan,  who  built  a  villa  here 
and  constructed  an  excellent  harbor.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  was  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site,  ^nd  was 
hence  called  Civita  Vecdna. 

CsNTGairjE  (rd.  KfVTouira,  at  Kivrovpiirat : 
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KevroptjrZvof,  in  Thuc  ol  Kevropifrec,  Centanm 
nus :  now  CerUorbi),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Si" 
cuU  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  .£tna,  on  tba 
road  from  Catana  to  Panormus,  and  not  far  from 
the  River  Symathus'  in  its  neighborhood  a 
great  quantity  of  com  was  grown,  and  it  became 
under  the  Romans  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  island. 

Cbos,  also  Cea  or  Cia  (Efcjf,  Ion.  Kio^ :  Kctoc, 
Ion.  K^ioc,  C^us:  now  Zm),  an  island  in  the 
jEgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cydades,  between  the 
Attlo  Dromontory  Sunium  and  the  island  Cytb- 
nus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial 
climate.  It  was  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  orig- 
inally contained  four  towns,  Itdis,  Cartfaaea,  Co- 
ressus,  and  PoBgessa;  but  the  two  latter  perish 
ed  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was  a  uati^ 
of  lulls  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the  Ceca 
munera  nenicB.    (Hor.,  Oarm^  ii.,  1,  88.) 

Cephalb  (Kr^aX^,  an  Attic  demus,  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Erasinus,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis. 

CephallSnia  (KefaXXnvia,  Kef^Xtjvta:  Ke- 
fa^ijv,  pL  Ket^iX^vec :  now  Oephaloniay  called 
by  Homer  Sahx  {^d/jtrj)  or  Samos  (2a;<oc),  the 
largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  separated  from 
Ithaca  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  channel,  con 
tains  848  square  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  mhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to  have 
denved  its  name  from  the  mythical  CxphaluBl 
Even  in  Homer  its  inhabitants  are  called  Ce- 
phallenes,  and  are  the  subjects  of  Ulysses ;  but 
the  name  Cephallenia  first  occurs  in  Herodotus 
The  island  is  very  moimtaiuous  {iraiiraTioiaatj) , 
and  the  highest  mountain,  called  ifinos,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  rises 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cephallenia  was  a  tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
towns  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Peoni.  It 
never  attained  political  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephallenia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured 
to  oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  bv  M.  Ful- 
vius  B.C.  189.  In  modem  times  the  island  was 
for  a  long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians, 
but  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  un- 
der  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Cefhalcxdiuk  {Ke^aXoidtov :  CephaloeditA- 
nus:  now  Cefali  or  Cephalu), a  town  on  the  noi-th' 
em  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  territory  of  Himcra. 

CEPHium  (Ke^oAof).      1.    Son    of   Mercury 

! Hermes)  and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Aurora 
Eos),  who  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Titho- 
nus  in  Syria. — 2.  Son  of  Deion  and  Diomede, 
and  husband  of  Procris  or  Procne,  daughter  of 
Ercchtheus,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  He  was 
beloved  by  Aurora  (Eos),  but  as  he  rejected  her 
advances  from  love  to  his  wife,  she  advised  hinr 
to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  The  goddess  then 
metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and  sent 
him  with  rich  presents  to  his  house.  Procris 
was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to  yiel<l 
to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  himse'lf  to 
be  her  hus^md,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame 
to  Crete.  Diana  (Artemis)  made  her  a  present 
of  a  dog  and  a  spear,  which  were  never  to  mist 
their  object,  and  then  sent  her  back  to  Cepha- 
lus  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain this  dog  and  spear,  Cephalus  promised  U 
love  the  youth,  who  then  made  herself  kuowt 
Digitized  by  VjO( 
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|3  him  B8  Ilia  wife  ProcriB.  This  M  to  a  rec* 
CDciliatioQ  between  them.  Procris,  however, 
rtill  feared  the  loTe  of  Aurora  (Eoe,)  and  there- 
fore jealously  watched  Cephalos  when  he  went 
out  LuDtiog,  bat  on  ooe  oc«aeioD  h«  killed  her 
by  aooideut  with  the  neTer-erring  spear.  A 
■omewbat  differeot  yersioD  of  the  same  story 
ii  given  by  Ovid.  (Met*,  yii,  686»  seq.)  Sab- 
fequently  Cephalus  foqght  with  Amphitryon 
aguinst  the  Teleboans,  upon  the  conouest  of 
whom  he  was  rewarded  with  the  i»lana  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name  Cephallenia^ — 8. 
A  Syraeusan,  and  finther  of  the  orator  Lysias, 
eame  to  Athens  at  the  invitanon  of  Pericles. 
He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Republic. 
—4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the  CoUy- 
«lean  demos,  flourished  B.0. 402. 

CsPHEUS  {Kfj^evg),  1.  King  of  ^Ethiopia,  son 
of  Belos,  husband  of  CassiepGa,  and  &ther  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after 
his  death. — 2.  Sou  of  Aleus  and  Neaora  or  Ole- 
obule,  one  of  the  Argonauta  He  was  king  of 
Tegea  in  Areadia,  and  perished,  with  most  of 
his  sons,  in  an  expedition  agamst  Hercules. 

CETHisLi  or  Cephxssia  (Kif^iaia  more  correct 
than  Ktj^uraia :  Kri^iaievg :  now  KivUia),  one 
of  the  twelve  Gecropian  towns  of  Attica,  and 
afterward  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erech- 
theis,  northeast  of  Athens,  on  the  western  slope 
of  Mount  Pentelieus. 

CapHXSODdauB  (Krf^taodopoc).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished 
B.C.  402.  [A  few  fragments  of  his  comedies 
are  given  by  Meineoke,  Fragm,  Com,  Orae^  vol. 
i.,  p.  484-6.J — 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  disci- 
ple of  Isocrates,  wrote  ao  apology  for  Isocrates 
against  Aristotle,  entitled  al  npbq  'ApurroreXy 
hniypai^dL 

CfiPHisdD^TUS  {Kjq^ujodoTog),  1.  An  Atheni- 
an general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  yarious 
occasions  from  B.C.  871  to  866. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife 
of  Phocion,  flourished  872.    He  beloiiged  to  that 

Oer  school  of  Attic  artists  who  had  aban- 
the  stem  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias, 
azid  adopted  a  more  animated  and  graceful 
style. — 8.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  usually  osUed 
the  Younger,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,, 
flourished  800. 

CephisSpbon  (K)7^iffo^<9v),  a  friend  of  Emip- 
ides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  duef 
%otor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them. 

GsPHiscs  or  Ckphissus  {Kri^iao^,  Ktf^ia<r6c). 
1.  (Now  Maororiero),  the  chief  river  in  Phocis 
ana  Bosotia,  rises  near  lilaBa  in  Phocis,  flows 
through  a  fertile  valley  in  Phocis  and  Bosotia, 
sod  falls  into  the  Lake  Gopais,  which  is  hence 
called  CephisU  in  the  Hiad  (v.,  709>  VU  Oo- 
PAia — 2.  The  largest  river  m  Attica,  rises  in 
^ht  western  slope  of  Mount  PenteUcus,  and 
^ws  past  Athens  on  the  west  into  the  Saronio 
Gulf  near  Phalerum.— [8.  Another  river  of  At- 
tica, in  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  called,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  G.  Eleuamius.]— 4.  There  was 
aUio  a  river  of  this  name  in  Argolis,  Salamis, 
Sicyoma,  and  Scyros. 

(CSxpi  (Kviroi,  i.  e,  the  Gardm»\  a  city  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  island  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  River  Anticitcs  and  the  MsBotis  (now 
the  ivlard  Th'iMn) :  it  was  o  settlement  of  the 


Milesians,  and  probably  called  K^rroi  from  iti 
pleasant  situation. 

GxB  (Kiyp),  the  personified  necessity  of  deatt 
(K^p  or  K^pef  '^avdroio).  The  Kfjpt^  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark  and  hate 
ful,  because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless 
house  of  Hades.  Acoor^ng  to  Hesiod,  they  are 
the  daughters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
MoersB,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 

GiaXxuB  (it  Kipafio^ :  now  Keramo),  a  Dorian 
seaport  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gnid- 
ian  Ghersonesus,  on  the  coast  of  Garia,  from 
which  the  Geramio  Gulf  (6  Kepafieixdc  koXttoc: 
now  Oulf  of  Ko8t  or  Golfo  di  Staneo)  took  its 
name.     Put  Garia. 

Gialaus  (Kepooovc :  Kepaaowrtoc)  fruins  near 
SkeJU;  the  modem  Kkeresoun  is  the  aneien^ 
Phamaeia,  q.  v.] :  a  flourishing  colony  of  Sinope, 
on  the  coast  of  routus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name ;  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place 
from  which  Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry 
and  its  name.  Lucullus  is  said  to  have  brought 
back  plants  of  the  oherry  with  him  to  Rome, 
but  this  refers  probably  only  to  some  particular 
sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  tree 
much  earlier.  Gerasus  fell  into  decay  after  the 
foundation  of  PhamacisL 

GxalTA  (tH  KeparaV  the  Horns,  a  mountain 
on  the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaria 

GxRAUiiii  MoHTES  (Kepawia  6prf:  now  Khim 
ara)t  a  range  of  mountams  extending  from  the 
frontier  of  lUyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epiru% 
derived  their  name  from  the  frequent  thunder- 
storms which  occurred  among  them  (Kepaw6c)> 
These  mountains  made  the  coast  of  Epirua 
dangerous  to  ships.  They  were  also  called  Acrcv 
ceraunia,  tiiough  this  name  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  promontory  separating  the  Adriatio 
and  Ionian  Seas.  The  mhabitaols  of  these 
mountains  were  called  Geraunii. 

GerbSbdb  (Kep6epoc),  the  dog  that  guarded 
the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  "  the  d<^," 
and  without  the  name  of  Gcrbems.  (Il^yu\, 
868  ;  0<L,  xi.,  628.)  Hesiod  calls  him  a  son  of 
Typhaon  and  Echidna,  and  represents  him  with 
fifty  heads.  Later  writers  describe  him  as  a 
monster  with  only  three  heads^  with  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  and  with  serpents  round  his  neck. 
Some  poets,  again,  call  him  many-beaded  or 
hundred-headed.  The  den  of  Gerbierus  is  usu 
ally  placed  on  the  further  side  of  the  Styx,  at 
the  spot  where  Gharon  landed  the  shades  of  the 
departed. 

GxaoAStauif,  or  -vs,  or  -xst^RA  {KepK&oupoq 
noXc^t  Herod :  KepKkaovpa,  Strab. :  now  M-Ar- 
hat),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  at  the  point  where  the  river  divided 
into  its  three  principal  branches,  the  eastern 
or  Pelusiac,  the  western  or  Ganopic,  and  the 
northern  between  them. 

GxbcStjs  or  -n  (Kepftfrai,  probably  the  Cir 
C(iman8)f  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Adatica,  beyond 
the  Gimmeriau  Bosphorus,  on  the  eastem  coast 
of  the  Palus  MiBotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov), 

GxacETius,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  part  of 
the  range  of  Pindus. 

[GsEaDAS  (KepKiduf),  a  poet,  philosopher,  and 
legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis.    He 
was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Meliambio  rneS|^   He  appear*  Ic 
gitizedby  V<*' 
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be  tiie  BAOie  pereoQ  ba  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  ie  meLtioued  by  Demoethenes  aoioDg  those 
Greeks  who,  by  then*  cowardice  and  corruption, 
^iwlaved  thoir  dtntes  to  Philip.] 

Cbrcina  and  CkrcimItts  (KepKiva,  KepKivlric : 
now  Karkenah  /&,  Ramlah  and  Oherba)  two  low 
islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  AMoa,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  united  by  a  bridge, 
and  possessing  a  fine  harbor.  Ceroina  was  Uie 
laiver,  and  had  on  it  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Ueboine  {KepiUvrf :  now  Karardagh)^  a  monnt- 
ab  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Azius  and  Stry- 
mon,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sintice  and 
Pawnia. 

Cercinitis  (KepKivlTig\  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  moutii  of  the  Strymon,  through  which 
this  river  flows. 

CERciNicM,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  on  the  lake 
Boebe'is. 

Ceeoo,  Q.  Lutatius,  consul  with  A.  Manh'us 
Ton^uatus  B.O.  241,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punio  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  yictory 
of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  iEgates.  Cerco, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  subdued  the 
Falisci  or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from 
the  Romans. 

Ceecofes  (KipKun€g)t  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  and  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Om- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopy he  (Herod,  vil,  216) ;  but  the 
eomic  poem  Cercopes,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer*  prabably  placed  them  at  (Echalia  in  Eu- 
boea  Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusce,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Oercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  having  deceived 
him. 

Ceboofs  (KepKuijf).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  Or- 
phic poets,  also  colled  a  Pythagorean,  was  the 
author  of  an  epic  poem  '*  on  the  descent  of  Or- 
pheus to  Hades." — 2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  u^mt'iM, 
which  is  also  ascribed  to  Hesiod. 

OsacfoN  (Kepxvcjv),  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Vulcan  (Hepluestus),  a  cruel  tyrant  at 
Eleusis,  put  to  death  his  daughter  Alope,  and 
killed  all  strangers  whom  he  overcame  in  wreet- 
IJQg ;  he  was,  in  the  end,  conquered  and  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Cebdtliux  {Kep6vkiop\  a  small  town  in  Mac- 
edonia, on  the  right  bans  ot  the  Strymon,  op- 
posite Amphipolis. 

Ceesalis,  FETiLiuis.  1.  Served  under  Vettius 
Bolanus,  in  Britain,  A.D.  61 ;  was  one  of  the 
generals  who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian 
to  the  empire,  69  ;  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Ci- 
viljs  on  the  Rhine,  '70 ;  and  was  governor  of 
Britain,  71,  when  he  conquered  a  gi*eat  part  of 
the  Brigantes. — [2.  C.  Anioiub,  consul  designatus 
AJ).  65,  proposal  in  the  senate,  after  the  detec- 
tion of  Piso's  ooDspiracy,  that  a  temple  should 
be  built  to  Nero  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
public  expense.  Next  year  he  fell  under  Ne- 
ro's suspicirns,  was  condemned,  and  put  him- 
self to  death.] 

CsaEATiB,  (now  Cerretano)^  a  town  of  the 
Hemici  in  Latium,  between  ^ra  and  Anagnia. 

CxaKa     Vid.  Demeteb. 

Ckhum  (Cirella  Veccfna),  a  town  in  Bruttiuro. 


on  the  ooust,  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  ot  tte 
Laus. 

Ceeimthus  (Kipiv6oc)j  a  town  cr  the  eastern 
coast  of  Euboea,  on  the  River  Budorus. 

CEUNE(Kepv9:  Kepvaioc:  now  probably  ^r« 
ffuinX  an  isUnd  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa* 
to  which  the  Phcenidans  appear  to  have  traded. 
Its  position  is  uncertain,  ana  Strabo  even  denied 
its  existence. 

Oebok,  a  fountain  in  Histieotis  in  Thessaly 
said  to  liave  made  all  the  sheep  black  which 
drank  of  it 

OERRKrlNi,  an  Iberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  inhabited  the  modem  OerSofftu 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  subsequently  divid- 
ed into  the  two  tribes  of  the  Juliam  and  Augu»- 
timi ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hams.  • 

CEBSOfiLEPTES  (KepcoSXeTTTnc),  Bon  of  Cotyfl^ 
king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death,  in  B.C.  858,  be 
inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Beri- 
sades  and  Amadoous,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  As  an  ally  of  the  Athenians,  Cerso- 
bleptes  became  involved  in  war  with  Philip,  by 
whom  he  was  frequently  defeated,  and  was  at 
length  reduced  to  tlie  condition  of  a  tributary, 
848. 

Oebbub  (Kepaog:  now  Merket),  a  river  of  Ci- 
licia,  flowing  through  the.  Pvl»  Syro-Cilidas, 
into  the  eastern  side  of  the  Giuf  of  Issus. 

[CEaTiMA,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Oeltiberi  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  captured  by  Tiberius 
Gracchu&l 

CEETdNiDX  {Keprwiov),  a  town  in  Mysia,  men 
tioned  onlj  by  Xenophon  {Anab^  vii.,  8,  §  8). 

Cebvidius  Su.svdLA.      Vid,  SC^VOLA. 

[CERTMiTEa,  a  river  of  Achaia,  flowing  frotn 
the  mountain  Cerynea  in  Arcadia.] 

Oertx  (K)7/n;Q,  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestlv 
family  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their 
origia 

[CesteInb  (KeaTpiviji)t  a  district  of  Epirua 
said  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  Cestrinus, 

[CESTalKUB  {KeaTplvoQ)t  son  of  Hellenus  and 
Andromache,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  £pirus.] 

Cesteus  (KeoTpoc:  now  Ak'$u),  a  consider- 
able river  of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  the  Tau- 
rus southward  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
navigable  in  its  lower  course  at  least  as  far  as 
the  cit^  of  Perge,  which  stood  on  its  western 
bank,  sixty  stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  abov«i 
its  month. 

CETfti  (KiJTeioijy  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  #er«unus,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (OdL,  xi.,  521).  Their  name 
is  evidentiy  connected  witii  that  of  the  River 
Oetiub. 

CbthSods,  CoBiraiins,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old 
fashion  of  wearing  their  arms  »are,  to  which 
Lucan  (iL,  548)  alludes  when  he  describes  the 
associate  of  Catiline  by  the  words  extertique  ma- 
niM  vwana  Cetkepi,  [Horace,  however,  by  his 
cinctuti  Ceihegi  {Art  Poet.,  60,  refers  to  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family.]  1.  M.,  cnrule 
ffidile  and  pontifex  maximus  £.0.  218  ;  prcetor 
211,  when  he  had  the  eharge  of  Apulia;  censor 
209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next  year  he  com 
maoded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  GaiiL  wlien 
gitizedbyCjiOOgle 
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fte  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  HannibaL  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  bigfa, 
BO  that  Eniiius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suaace  me- 
duUa.  and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  an- 
dent  authority  for  the  usage  of  Latin  wons 
{E^tL,  ii,  2,  116;  Ars,  Poet^  60).— 2.  0.,  com- 
maoded  in  Spain  as  proconsul  200 ;  was  ffidlle 
199;  eonsul  197,  when  he  defeated  the  Insu- 
biiaiis  and  Genomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and 
deiisor  194. — o.  P.,  curule  aedile  187,  prietor  165, 
and  consul  181  The  grave  of  Numa  was  dis- 
ooTercd  in  his  consulship.— 4.  M.,  consul  160, 
when  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshea. 
— 6.  P.,  a  friend  of  Marius»  proscribed  by  Sulla 
88,  but  in  83  went  oyer  to  Sulla  and  was  par- 
doDed. — 6.  0.,  one  of  Oatiline's  crew,  was  a 
profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Borne,  63,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cetbe- 
gus  stayed  behind  under  the  orders  of  Lentulua 
His  charge  was  to  murder  the  Icadipg  senators ; 
but  the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  any 
being  done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and 
to  death  with  the  other  conspira- 
feors. 

Cftiics  (K^Tftof),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing from  the  north  through  the  district  of  Ela- 
itu,  and  falling  into  the  Caicus  dose  to  Pei*- 
gamus. 

[Ceto  (K^ru),  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Ooa 
(Terra),  wife  of  Phorcys ;  mother  of  the  Orsea 
and  of  the  Gorgons.] 

CjEOTaoNEs  or  Cent&Ones,  a  l>eople  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  dependents  of  the  NerviL 

CiTx  (K?7v^),  king  of  Trachys»  husband  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  differently  related.  Vid> 
Alctonk.  He  was  the  fiither  of  Hipposus,  who 
/eU  fighting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 

[ChIa  (Xcca :  now  Chaiappa\  a  city  of  Tri- 
pfayliao  £ns,  in  the  plain  of  iBpasinm ;  it  was 
probably  the  ^zid  of  Homer  (11^  viL,  186).     Vid. 

PIUEIA.J 

CHABOKAa.   '  Vid.  Aborehas. 

CBAsaiAs  {^aSfiag),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
^eraL  In  B.C.  892  he  succeeded  Iphicrates 
in  the  conmiand  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  Cor- 
inth. In  388  he  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus 
■gainst  the  Persians.  In  878  he  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  AgesUaus,  when  he  adopted  for 
the  first  time  that  manoeuvre  for  which  he  be- 
came so  celebrated,  ordering  his  men  to  await 
the  attack  with  their  spears  pointed  against  the 
'enemy  and  their  shields  resting  on  one  knee. 
A  statue  was  afterward  ereotM  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  this  posture.  In  876  he  gained  an 
important  victory  off  Nazoe  over  the  Laoedaa- 
monian  fleet  under  the  oomraand  of  Pollia.  In 
861  he  took  the  command  of  the  naval  force  of 
Tachos,  king  of  £gypt»  who  was  in  rebellion 
against  Persia.  In  368  he  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  Charidemus  to  make  a  peace  unfiivor- 
able  to  Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Social  war  in  867,  Chabrias  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  At  the  siege  of  Chios  he  sailed 
into  the  harbor  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet»  and, 
when  his  ship  was  disabled,  he  refused  to  save 
bis  hfe  by  abandoning  it^  and  fell  fightiQg. 

CfliKBBA,  C.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  pr»to- 
rian  cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which 
JiA  Emperor  Oa%ula  was  slain,  A.D.  41.  Chie- 
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rea  was  put  to  death  by  ClauGius  upon  his  m 
cession. 

[CBiSascRATES  (Xaipejcpan^f),  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  well  spoken  of  by  Xeuophon 
in  an  enumeration  of  tnose  whose  lives  testi- 
fied to  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  of  SSoe 
rates(i/iwL,L,2.  §48).] 

CHiBKfiMON  iXaifnjfuw)  1.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  tra^c  poets  at  Athens, 
flourished  B.C.  380.  He  is  erroneously  calle'.l 
a  comic  poet  b^  some  writers.  There  are  thrte 
epigrams  ascribed  to  Chseremon  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  [The  fragments  of  his  plays  hHV« 
been  collected  and  published  by  BartBch,  JUc 
gunt,  1848,  4to.]— 2.  Of  Alexandrea,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrean 
library,  was  afterward  called  to  Rome,  and  be* 
came  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with 
Alexander  of  Mg;^  He  Wrote  a  history  of 
£gypt»  on  Hieroglyphics,  on  Comets,  and  a 
grammatical  work  Martial  (xi.,  66)  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  him.  [The  fragmentH  of  ChsB- 
remon  are  given  by  Miiller,  Fragm,  Hitt,  Grac^ 
vol  iii,  p.  495-99J 

CHjBRipBON  (Aoipe^).  a  well-known  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates^  was  banished  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracr^,  RC.  403.  He  was  dead 
when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place,  399. 

[C&saiFPU8  {XaipiTnrof),  a  Greek,  a  fnend  ot 
Cicero  and  lus  brother  Quintus,  whom  he  ao- 
oompanied  to  his  province  of  Asia.] 

CH.s&ONfiA  (Xatpuveia :  Kaipi^vevc :  now  Cd- 
puma),  the  Homeric  Axne  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  a  town  in  Bceotia  on  the  Cephisus,  near 
the  frontier  of  Phocia^  menK>iable  ior  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  Bceotxt^  ^.0.  447 
stiU  more  for  Philip's  victory  over  the  Oo-eeks 
888,  and  for  Sullas  victory  over  the  army  o 
Mitbradatea,  86w  Chieronea  was  the  birth-place 
of  Hutarch.  Several  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  to  be  seen  at  Cajp/umOf  more  particu- 
larly a  theatre  excavated  m  the  rock,  an  aque-r 
duct,  and  the  marble  lion  (broken  in  pieces), 
which  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chnronea. 

QaAjLSVH  {XuXaiov:  XaXmoc),  a  port-town 
of  the  Locri  OzoUs  on  the  Crissasan  Gulf,  ob 
the  frontiers  of  Phocisw 

Chalastra  (XoAoffrpo,  in  Herod.  XaXiarptt: 
XaXaoTpdio^:  now  ddaeiajt  a  town  in  Mygdo- 
nia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kivei 
Axius. 

OuALOZ,  or  -jB,  or  ^ia  {XuXtctf,  Xdhcai^  XoXkIo 
XoXkcuoc  or  -iTTf^:  now  CTiorki),  an  ialand  oi 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  near  Rhodes,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

CHALOfioon  {XdXxjfdiJV,  more  correctly  KaXxff 
d6v :  Xa^ijiovioc :  ruins,  now  Chalkedcn,  Greek ; 
Kadi'Kiifi,  TurkA  a  Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Ptopontis  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  to  Bysantium,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara  in  B.C.  686 
After  a  long  period  of  independence  (only  in- 
terrupted by  its  capture  by  the  Persians  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Athenians),  it  became  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  suffered  by  the 
transference  of  most  of  its  mhabitants  to  the 
city  of  Nioomedia  (EC.  140).  The  Romans 
restored  its  fortifications,  and  made  it  the  chief 
city  oi  the  province  of  Bithynia,  or  Pontioa 
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PhnuL  Aite]  Tarioue  fortunes  under  the  em- 
pire, it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
Tlie  fourth  oscumenioal  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,  A.D.  451. 

CnALcinZoE  (XaXxiSucij).  1.  A  peninsula,  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  lliermaic  and  Strymo- 
nic  gulfs,  runs  out  mto  the  sea  like  a  three-prong- 
ed fork,  terminating  in  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
Fallens,  Spthonia,  and  Actte  or  Athos.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  Chalcidian  colonists.  Vid. 
Chalois,  No.  1.— [2.  A  district  of  Syria.  Vid. 
Ghalcis,  No.  3.] 

Chaloidios,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
probably  in  the  siztli  century  of  the  Christian 
sra,  translated  into  Latin  the  Tinueus  of  Plato, 
on  which  he  likewise  wrote  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary; edited  by  Meursius,  Leyden,  1617, 
and  by  Fabricius,  Hambui^,  1718,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chalckkcus  (Xa?jcioiKog\  '*the  goddess  of 
the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) at  Sparta,  from  the  brazen  temple  which  she 
had  in  that  city. 

Chalcis  {Xa?^ic :  Xa^Kideiig,  Chalcidensis). 
1.  (Now  JSaripo  or  Neoroponte)^  the  principal 
town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Eui-ipusy  and  united  with  the  main  land  by 
a  bridge.  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  originJ- 
1^  inhabited  by  Abantes  or  Curetes,  and  colo- 
nized by  Attic  lonians  under  Cothus.  Its  flour- 
ishing condition  at  an  early  period  is  attested 
by  the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterraneaa  It  found- 
ed so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in  Macedonia 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic  Gulfs,  that 
the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalcidice.  In 
Italy  it  founded  CumsB,  and  in  Sicily  Naxos. 
Chalcis  was  usually  subject  to  Athens  during 
the  greatness  of  the  latter  city,  and  afterward 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  An- 
tiochuB,  Mithradates,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigation  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  different  parties  contending 
for  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  The  orator  Isspub 
and  the  poet  Lycophron  were  born  at  Chalcis, 
and  Aristotle  died  here. — 2.  (Now  OulcUa),  a 
town  in  ^tolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalcis, 
and  hence  also  called  Hypochalcit. — 3.  (Now 
Kinnesrin,  ruins),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  a  fruitful 
plain,  near  the  termination  of  the  River  Chains ; 
the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Orontea — *.  A  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  Belus,  in  the  plain  of  MarsyaSb 

Chaloooondtles,  or,  by  contraction,  Chal- 
oondtles,  Laonious  or  Nioolaus,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  flourished  A.D.  1446,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  tiie  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to 
the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  in- 
eludmg  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1458 ; 
dited  by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1660.  [It  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, and  edited  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1848.] 

[Chalcodon  (XaXMuSiJv),  kin^  of  the  Abantes 
'in  Euboea,  father  of   Elpenor,  and  one  of  ihe 
suitors  of  Holea] 
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[Chalcon  {Xd7,K.fv)f  a  Myrmidon  father  of 
Bathydee.] 

CHATn.£A  (Xaidaia:  XdXSaiog),  in  the  ntLt- 
rower  sense,  was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about 
the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border 
of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  It  was  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  and  was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Baby- 
Ionia,  and  even  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  supremacy  which  the  ChaldsBans 
acquired  at  Babylon.  Vid  Babylon.  Xeoo- 
phon  mentions  Chaldseans  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  we  have  other 
statements  respecting  this  people,  from  which 
it  is  ver^  difScult  to  deduce  a  dear  view  of  theur 
early  history.  The  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  whence  they  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia.  Respecting  the  ChaloiBans  as  the 
ruling  class  in  tne  Babylonian  monarchy,  vid 
Babylon. 

[ChalOnitis  (XaAuvZrxf),  a  district  in  the 
southeast  of  Assyria,  around  Mount  Zagros, 
with  a  city  called  Chala.] 

Chalcs  (XuXog :  now  Xoweik),  a  river  of 
Northern  Syria,  flowing  south  past  Bensa  and 
Chalcis,  and  terminating  in  a  marshy  lake. 

CnlLifBES  {XuXv6ec)j  a  remarkable  Asiatic 
people,  about  whom  we  find  various  stAtements 
in  the  ancient  writers.  They  are  generally 
represented,  both  in  the  early  poetic  legends 
and  in  the  historical  period,  as  dwelling  on  tht 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  alx>ut  The- 
miscrya  and  the  Tliermodon  (and  probably  to  n 
wider  extent,  for  Herodotus  clearly  mentions 
them  among  the  nations  west  of  the  Halys), 
and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working  ol 
irc*^.  Xonophon  mentions  Chalybcs  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Me 
Bopotamia,  who  seem  to  be  the  same  people 
that  he  elsewhere  calls  Chald«cr«ns  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  ancient  geographers  regarded  ttie 
Chalvbes  and  Chaldiei  as  origi/dly  the  same 
people. 

ChIlybon  (Xakv6uv:  Old  Testament  lid- 
bon.)  a  considerable  city  of  lYorthem  Syi-ia, 
probably  the  same  as  Bsaa  i.  llie  district 
about  it  was  called  Chalybonit  x 

CHAMMLkov  (XaficuX€(jv)f  s  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher of  Heraclea  on  the  I'ontus,  one  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works' 
on  several  of  the  andeut  Gree'i  poets,  and  liko 
wise  on  philosophical  subjects. 

Chah AVI,  a  people  in  Gennany,  who  were 
compelled  by  tne  Roman  coiiquests  to  changs 
thdr  abodes  several  times.  Tliey  first  appear 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  out  afterward 
migrated  east,  defeated  the  Bructeri,  and  ee&> 
tied  between  the  Weser  and  the  Harz.  At  a 
later  time  they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rlune,  and 
are  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

CnXdNES  {Xdoifec)y  a  Pelasgian  people,  one  of 
the  three  communities  which  inhabited  Epiaiie 
were  at  an  early  period  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  country,  but  suDsequently  dwelt 
along  the  coast  from  the  River  Thyamis  to  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  which  district  was 
therefore  called  Chaonla.  By  the  poets  Ckao 
•tMAp  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Epirot  i(jTp 
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Chaos  (X(u>c),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed,  according  to  the  ancient  eosmog- 
ooies,  prerioos  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  arose, 
diaoe  was  called  the  mother  of  Erebos  and  Nyx. 

Gharadea  (Xapu45pa  :  XapaSpaioc},  1.  A  town 
■  Pboeia»  on  the  Biver  Charadnis,  situated  on 
BB  eminence  not  far  from  LiUea. — 2.  A  town  in 

Slims,  northwest  of  Ambracia. — 8.  A  town  in 
Msenia,  built  by  Pelops. 

Oha&adrus  (XdpaSpog),  1.  A  small  river  in 
Phoeis,  a  tributary  of  the  Cephisus. — 2.  A  small 
rirer  in  Argolis,  a  tributary  of  the  Inochus. — 8. 
A  small  river  in  Messenia,  rises  near  (Echalia. 
— [4.  A  small  stream  of  Achaia,  near  Argyre, 
BOW  VelviUi.] 

Crakax  {Xupa^  of  Peiigamus,  an  historian, 
wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  called  'E^^rfvucu, 
and  another  named  XpaviKa.  [The  fnupnents 
of  his  works  have  been  collected  by  Muller, 
Ftagm,  BuL  Orcn^  voL  iii,  p.  68G-46.J 

Chaeax  {Xupa^,  i.  e.,  ajmitaded  camp :  Xapa- 
ciTvoc),  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took 
their  origin  from  military  stations.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
gris. Vid,  ALKZAjfDRXA,  No.  4.  There  were 
others,  which  ooljr  need  a  bare  mention,  in  the 
Cheraonesus  Taurica,  in  Northern  Media,  near 
Celiene  in  Pfarygia,  in  Corsica,  and  on  the  Great 
Syrtis  in  Afrioa,  and  a  few  more. 

Chaeaxus  (Xdpa^oi)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Sca- 
le indronymus  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in 
lore  with  Rhodopis. 

Obabis  {Xdpti^y     1.    An  Athenian  general, 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  pro- 
faae  eorruption  to  maintain  his  influence  with 
the  people,  in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable 
eharaoter.    In  KO.  867  he  was  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Arcadians  and  Argives,  and  he  succeeded  in 
relieving  theoL    In  the  Social  war,  after  tbe 
death  of  Chabrias,  856,  he  had  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  along  with   Iphiorates  and 
TimotheuSw    His  colleagues  having  refused,  in 
consequence  of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement, 
Chares  accused  them  to  the  people,  and  they  J 
were  recalled.    Being  now  left  in  the  sole  com- 1 
mond,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  he  entered  I 
into  the  service  of  Artabazns,  the  revolted  sa- 1 
trap  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the  ' 
Athenians  on  tbe  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III. 
In  the  Olynthian  war,  849,  he  commanded  the 
mercenaries  sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of 
Olyntbus.      In  840  he  commanded    Uie   force 
sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip;  but  he 
effected  nothing,  and  was  acccordingly  super- 
seded by  Phocion.    In  888  he  was  one  of  the  | 
Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Cbsero- 1 
nea.     When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in  884, 
Chares  was  living  at  Siffeum ;  and  in  888  he 
eommanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene. — 2.  Of  Myt- 
ilene, an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  tbe  i 
Great,  wrote  a  history  of   Alexander  in  ten 
books.    [His  fragments  are  given  by  Geier  in 
his  SeriptoreM  Mitt,  AUsumdri^  Lips.,  1844,  p. 
298-808.J^8.  Of  Liudus  m  Rhodes,  a  statuary 
io  broDxe  the  favorite  pupil  of  Lysippus,  flour- 
ished KO  £90.    His  chiei  work  was  the  statue 
of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of 
^e  seven  wondeTs  of  the  world.  '  Its  iieight 


was  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fire  £iigUdi 
feet ;  it  was  twelve  years  in  erecting,  B.C.  293- 
280,  and  cost  three  hundred  talents.  It  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its 
legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It 
was  overthrown  and  brdLcn  to  pieces  by  an 
earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erection,  B 
C.  224.  Tbe  fragments  remained  on  the  ground 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  years,  till  they 
were  sold  by  tbe  general  of  the  Calif  Othman 
IV.  to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away 
on  nine  hundred  camels,  AD.  672. 

CfiABiCLES  (XopucA^f).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
agogue, son  of  A])ollodorus,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  .\f- 
fair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  B.C.  416 ; 
was  one  of  tbe  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  418 ;  and  one  of  the  thirtv  tyrants  on  the 
capture  of  .Athens  by  Lysandfer,  404. — 2.  Au 
eminent  physician  at  Rome,  attended  the  Em- 
peror Tibenus. 

Chahiolo  (Xap£«A(^).  1.  A  nvmph,  daughtei 
of  Apollo,  wife  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  moth- 
of  Carystus  and  Ocyroe.— 2.  A  nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

Chabid£mu8  {Xapidtiuoc).  1.  Of  Oreus  in  £u 
boea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capa- 
city under  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus.  He  next  entered  tbe  service  of  the 
satrap  Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  against  Ar- 
taxerxes IIL,  and  subsequently  of  Cotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  whose  daughter  he  married.  On  the 
murder  of  Cotys,  858,  Charidemus  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  his  son  Cersobleptes,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  latter  carried  on  tne  struggle  witk 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  the  Cherso 
nesus.  In  849  he  was  appointed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans commander  in  the  Olynthian  war,  but  next 
year  was  superseded  and  replaced  by  Chares. 
— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the  orators  whose  sur- 
render was  required  by  Alexander  in  B.C.  336, 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  fled  to  Asia, 
and  took  refuge  with  Darius,  by  whose  orders 
he  was  put  to  death,  388,  shortly  befui'e  the  bat- 
tle of  Issua 

Charilaus  or  Charillus  {XapiX<u>i,  XupiX 
Aof),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said 
to  have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy 
excited  by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus 
when  he  placed  him,  yet  a  new-bora  infant,  on 
the  royal  seat^  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge mm  for  their  king.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Argos  and  Tegea;  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Tegeans,  but  was  dismissed  with- 
out ransom  on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did 
not  keep)  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain  in 
future  fi*om  attacking  Tegea. 

Charis  (Xupic),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty.  In  the  Ihad  (xviii.,  882)  Charis 
is  described  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (HephflB:$tus), 
but  in  the  Odyesev  Venus  ^Aphrodite)  appears 
as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (HephsMtus),  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite 
and  Charis,  at  least  a  close  connectioii  in  tlit 
notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities 
The  idea  of  personified  ^race  and  beauty  was 
at  an  early  period  divided  into  a  plurality  of  be 
ings,  and  even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural 
Charites  occurs  several  times.  The  ChariU^ 
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eallei  Graii'%  hj  the  RomanB,  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  da  ^btera  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and 
as  tliree  iu  number,  uamely,  Euphroeyne,  Aglaia, 
and  Thalia.  The  names  of  the  Charites  suffi- 
eiently  express  their  character.  They  were  the 
Koddesses  -who  enhaoced  the  enjoyments  of  life 
by  refinement  and  gentleness.  They  are  moet- 
1^  described  as  in  the  service  of  other  divini- 
ties, and  they  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
every  thing  tiiat  delights  and  eleyates  gods  and 
men.  The  gentleness  and  gracefulness  which 
they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleasures  are  ex- 
pressed by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  wine  (Hor.,  Oarm^  liL,,  19,  16),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Venus  (Aphrodite)  and  Cu- 
pid (Erosi  Poeti^^,  however,  is  the  art  which 
IS  especially  favored  by  them,  and  heoce  they 
are  tne  friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they 
live  together  in  Olympus.  In  early  times  the 
Charites  were  represented  dressed,  but  after- 
ward their  figures  were  always  naked:  speci- 
mens of  both  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.  They  appear  unsuspicious 
maidens  in  the  full  bloom  oc  life,  and  they  usu- 
ally embrace  each  other. 

CHAaisius.  1.  Auaxuus  Aroadius,  a  Ro- 
man jurist,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  wrote  three  works,  De  TettibuBj 
D<  Muneribm  eivilihua^  and  De  Officio  Prmfeeti 
prjetorio,  all  of  which  are  cited  in  the  Digest — 
2.  Flavius  Sosipatkb,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
flourished  A.D.  400,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
frutitrUiones  Orammaticte,  which  has  come  down 
b)  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Edited  by 
Futscbius  in  OramnuUica  Latinm  Avetcres  An- 
tiqui,  HanoVn  1606,  and  by  Liudemanu,  in  Cor- 
pus Orammat  Latin.  Vetertan^  Lips^  1 840. 

ChabItes.     Vid.  Charib. 

Chariton  (Xopcroi'),  of  Aphrodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  ChiereAS  and  Cal- 
lirrhog.  The  name  is  probably  feigned  (from 
Xdpi^  and  'k^podirpX  as  the  time  and  position 
of  the  author  certainly  are.  He  represents  him- 
self as  the  secretary  of  the  orator  Athenagoras, 
evidently  referring  to  the  Syi-acusan  orator 
mentioned  by  Thupydides  (vl,  86,  86)  as  the 
political  opponent  of  Hermocrates.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of 
the  author ;  but  he  probably  did  not  live  earlier 
tlian  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  Edited  by 
D'Orville,  8  vols.,  Amst,  1760,  with  a  valuable 
commentary;  reprinted  with  additional  notes 
by  Beck,  Lips,  1788. 

Charmande  {XapfuxvSTj :  near  Haditha  or  IRi), 
a  great  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

TChariiada8,  otherwise  called  Cnarmides. 
Fid:  Charmidxs,  No.  2.] 

CharicIdes  (Xap/itdiis).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
df  Glauoon,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very 
young  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  In  B.C.  404  be  waa  one  of  the 
Ten,  and  was  shun  fighting  against  Thrasybu- 
lus  at  the  Pirasus. — 2.  Called  also  Chabmadas 
by  Cicero,  a  friend  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  a  fourth  anademy.  He 
fiouriahed  B.C.  100. 
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[Charminus  {Xapfiivoc)»  a  naval  oommauc'ei 
of  the  Athenians,  who  was  defeated  by  th« 
Spartan  admiral  Astyochus  near  Syme,  B.C. 
411,  with  a  loss  of  six  ships. — 2.  A  Lacedaamo- 
nian,  was  sent  by  Thibron,  the  Spartan  harmost 
in  Asia,  to  the  Greeks  who  had  served  under 
Cyrus»  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedasrao- 
nian  service  against  Persia,  EC.  8t9j 

Cbaroit  {Xdpuv\  1.  Son  of  Erebna^  eui 
yeyed  in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  acrost 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world  For  this  servioo 
he^  waa  paid  with  an  obolus  or  danace,  which 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corpae 
previous  to  its  burial.  He  is  represented  as  an 
aged  man  with  a  dirty  beard  and  a  mean  dresiL 
— 2.  A  distinguished  Theban,  oonoealed  Pe- 
lopidas  and  hia  fellow-conspirators  in  hia  house 
when  they  returned  to  Theoes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans,  B.C.  879.^8 
An  historian  of  Lampsaous,  flourished  B.C.  464. 
and  wrote  works  on  Ethiopia,  Persia,  Greece 
Ac,  the  fragments  of  which  are  collected  bj 
MilUer,  Fragm,  Hittor,  Grcee^  yoL  i,  p.  32^6 
Paris,  1841. 

Charondas  (Xapwvdof),  a  law-giver  of  Catana^ 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  eities 
of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  saicf  by  some  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  and  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  time  of  Anaxilaue,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  B.C.  494-476,  for  the  Rhegiaos 
used  the  laws  of  Charondaa  till  they  were  abol- 
ished by  Anaxilaus.  The  latter  fiiot  sufficiently 
refutes  the  common  account  that  Charondas 
drew  up  a  code  of  lawa  for  Thurii,  sinee  thii 
city  waa  not  founded  till  448.  A  tradition  re- 
lates that  Charondas  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aaide 
his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  assemUy, 
thereby  yiolating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and  that^ 
on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  citizen,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  By  Zeus,  I  will  establish  it,"  and  im- 
mediately stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Chft- 
rondas  were  probably  in  verse. 

Charops  {Xuptrif)),  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epirots,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  v.,  B.O.  198.— 2.  A  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  received  his  education  at  Rome^ 
and  after  hia  return  to  his  own  country  adha«d 
to  the  Roman  cause ;  but  he  is  represented  by 
Polybius  as  a  monater  of  cruelty.  He  died  at 
Brundisium,  167^— [8.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Hip- 
pa8U^  slain  by  Ul^sae&— 4.  Son  of  an  iEschy- 
lus,  who  was  the  first  decennial  archoo  in  Ath- 
ena, B.C.  762.]   . 

Chartbdis.     VieL  Sotlla. 

Chas^Ari,  or  CHAst^lRii,  or  Chatt<^abIi,  a 
people  of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the 
Cheru9ci.  llieir  position  is  uncertain.  They 
dwelt  north  of  the  Ohatti;  atid  in  later  times 
they  appear  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maaft 
as  a  part  of  the  Franka. 

Chaitl     Vid.  Cattl 

Ohadci  or  Cavcx,  a  powerful  people  in  the 
northeast  of  Germany,  between  the  Amisia  (now 
£nu)  and  the  Albis  (now  Blbe)^  divided  by  the 
Visui^  (now  TTeter),  which  flowed  through 
their  territory,  into  Majores  and  Minores,  the 
former  west  and  the  latter  east  of  that  river. 
They  are  described  by  Toeitus  as  the  noblest 
and  the  iustest  of  the  German  ti-ibea.    Thev 
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formed  an  alliazioe  with  the  Bomans  AJ).  6,  and 
oMuteil  the  latter  ia  their  wars  against  the  Che- 
nvci ;  but  this  allianee  did  not  last  lopg.  Thej 
were  at  war  with  the  Romana  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued. 
They  are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the 
third  oentuiy,  when  they  devastated  Gatd,  but 
their  name  subeeouently  beeame  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons. 

CHJBxJooir,  the  mistress  of  C.  Yerres,  often 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 

CnsLindNis  {XeXidavi(\  wife  of  Cleonymus, 
tc  whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence 
W  a  passion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areas  I. 

CniUDdNLE  JssoLM  (Xe^iSoviai  v^aoi :  now 
Khdidoni),  a  group  of  five  (Strabo  only  mentbns 
three)  small  islands,  surroimded  by  dangerous 
shallows,  cflf  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or 
Chelidonia  (now  Jtkelidoni\  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Ljcia. 

ChklonItas  (XeXctvuToc :  now  Cape  Tomete), 
a  promontory  m  EUs,  opposite  2^cynthus,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

CffiEoiMis,  afterward  PANdrdus  {Xefifiic,  Ua- 
v&no^C '  XefifiiTvc '-  ruins  at  ^khnim),  1.  A 
great  city  of  the  Tbebaia,  or  Upper  E^ypt,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  celebrated  lor  its 
manufi&cture  of  linen,  its  stone-quanies,  and  its 
temples  of  Pan  and  Perseus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Nonnus. — [2.  An  island  in  a 
deep  lake  near  the  city  Buto,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
containing  a  spacious  temple  of  Apollo.  lie- 
rodotus,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  that  the  Egrp- 
tiana  told  him  that  It  was  a  floating  island,  out 
that  he,  for  his  part,  never  saw  it  float  about 
or  even  move.] 

CafiirdiiOBciA  (Xj/vo^oax/a :  ruins  at  Ka»ee9- 
Said),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  DiospoUs  Parva. 

Cbzops  {Xioijf},  an  early  Idi:^  of  Egypt,  god- 
less  and  tyrannical,  reigned  fifty  years,  and 
built  the  first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  com- 
pulsory labor  of  his  subjects. 

CnisrHaKN  (Xe^p^y),  king  of  Egypt,  brother 
and  successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of 
tyranny  he  followed,  reigned  fifty-six  years,  and 
built  the  second  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so 
hated  the  memory  of  these  brothers,  that  they 
called  the  pyramids,  not  by  their  name,  but  by 
that  of  Pbilition,  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time 
fed  his  flocks  near  the  pUice. 

CHE&siPHRON  (Xepai^pQv)  or  Ctesifhov,  an 
architect  of  Cnoeus  in  Crete,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son  Metagenes,  built,  or  commenced 
building,  the  great  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis) 
atEphesus.    He  flourished  B.C.  660. 

CHEBSONtsus  {XepawTjoof,  Att  Xefifiavijaoc)^ 
"a  land-island,"  that  is,  "a  peninsula*'  (from 
X^fx^oi,  "land,"  and  vfjao^,  "island'*).  1.  Ch. 
TiiAACiOA  (now  Penituula  of  the  Dardanelles  or 
of  Oallipoli),  usually  called  at  Athens  "The 
Cberaonesus"  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
^etk  the  narrow  slip  of  land,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  in  length,  running  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Gidf  of  Melas,  and  connect- 
ed witti  the  Thracian  main  land  b^  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortified  by  a  wall  thirty-six  stadia 
across,  near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  was  col- 
onized by  the  Athenians  under  Miltiadcs,  the 
eootemporary  of  Pisistratus. — 2.  Tau&ica  or 
ScrrvicA  (wrsr  CrinuiaX  the  peninsula  betwenn 


the  Pontua  Euxinus,  the  Cimmonas  fiosporua 
and  the  Palus  M»otis»  united  to  the  main  land 
b^  an  isthmus  forty  stadia  in  width.  The  an- 
cients compared  this  peninsula  with  the  Pelo 
ponnesus  both  in  fonn  and  size.  It  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  con,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  east- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tprix^  or 
the  Ruffled  (Herod.,  iv.,  99).  Respecting  the 
Greek  kingdom  established  in  this  country,  see 
Bospoaus.  There  was  a  town  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  this  peninsula  called  Chersonesus, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  Hera- 
clfia,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsula^  called 
Tf/wcpd,  Xep.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  larger, 
of  which  it  formed  a  part — 3.  Cimjuuoa  (now 
Jutland).  Vid,  CiMBai. — [4.  CHSBSOKxaus  Au 
REA.  Vid  AuaxA  CflSESONXsus.] — 6.  (Now 
Cape  Chersonin),  a  promontory  in  Argolis,  bf 
tween  Epidaurus  and  Troozea — 6.  (Now  Chet' 
saneao),  a  town  in  Crete,  on  the  Promontory 
Zedbyrium,  the  harbor  of  Lyctus  in  the  interior. 

CHxausoi,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
tribes  of  ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their 
territory^  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since 
the  ancients  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
Cherusci  proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to 
the  leaeue,  of  which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the 
head.  The  Cherusci  proper  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Visurgis  (now  Weeer),  and  their  t<>rrito- 
riea  extended  to  the  Harz  and  the  Elbe.  They 
were  originally  in  alliance  with  the  Romans^ 
but  they  subsequently  formed  a  powerful  league 
of  the  German  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  expell- 
ing the  Romans  from  the  country,  and  under 
the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the  army  of 
Varus  and  drove  the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine.. 
AJ).  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissensions 
among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon  lost 
their  influence.  Their  neighbors,  the  Catti, 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

CnSsiuM  (X^aiov),  a  promontory  of  Samoe, 
with  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artenus),  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  XnotoQ, 
Near  it  was  a  little  river  Chesius,  flowing  past 
a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Chilon  (XelXov,  XlXuv)  1.  Of  Lacediemon, 
son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
flourished  B.C.  690.  It  is  said  that  he  died  o* 
joy  when  his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing 
at  the  Olympic  games.  The  institution  of  the 
Edbondty  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  some  to 
Chiloa — -[2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of 
the  Eurypontids,  who,  on  the  death  of  Clcome 
nes  IIL,  being  passed  over  in  the  selection  of 
king,  excited  a  revolution  and  slew  ih^  ephori ; 
but^  the  people  not  sustaining  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Achaia.] 

CHDf.AEA  (XI^a<pa),  a  fire-breathing  monster, 
the  fore  part  of  ^ose  body  was  that  of  a  lion, 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  the  middle 
that  of  a  goat  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  and  had  three 
heads,  one  of  each  of  the  three  animals  before 
mentioned.  She  made  great  havoc  in  Lycia 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  was  at 
length  killed  by  BelWophon.  Virgil  places  her, 
together  with  other  monst<.Ts,  at  the  entrance 
of  Orcus.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this  tire 
breathing  monster  must  probably  be  sought  lor 
in  th^  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimasra,  neaf 
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Ptttiete,  in  lAOUk  lo  the  works  of  art  recent- 
ly discoYcredT  in  Lycia,  we  find  eeyeral  repre- 
sentations of  the  Cbinuera  in  the  simple  form 
of  a  species  of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 
-  OHlMiaioy,  a  promontory  and  harbor  of  Thes- 
protia  in  Epirus. 

Chion  (Xtov),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the 
tyrant  of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence killed,  B.O.  368.  There  are  extant 
tnirteen  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Ohion, 
but  which  are  undoubtedly  of  later  origin.  Ed- 
ited by  Ooberus,  Lips.,  and  Dresd.,  1766,  and  by 
Orelli,  in  his  edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.,  1816. 

CHidNE  (Xtovrj),  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  became  by  Keptune  (Poseidon)  the 
mother  of  Eumolpus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Dieda- 
lion,  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Mercury  (Hermes), 
gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Philammon, 
the  former  a  son  oif  Mercury  (Hermes)  and  the 
latter  of  Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that 
of  the  goddess. 

Chionidss  (Xiuvi6tj(  and  XiovtSvs),  an  Athe- 
nian poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  6.G. 
460,  and  was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athe- 
nian comedy  that  form  which  it  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  [His  fragments 
are  given  by  Meiueke,  Comic  Graec,  Fragm,, 
vol  i^  p.  8-6,  edit  minor. 

Chios  (X/of :  XZof ,  Chlun :  now  Greek  Khio, 
Italiftn  8cio,  Turkish  Saki-Andaui,  i.  e.,  Mattie- 
tsland),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous 
islands  of  the  i£gean,  lay  opposite  to  the  pen- 
insula of  ClazomensB,  on  tne  coast  of  Ionia, 
and  was  reckoned  at  nine  hundred  stadia  (nine- 
ty geographical  miles)  in  circuit  Its  lengtii 
from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  about  ten,  and  tbe  width  of 
the  strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  main  land, 
about  eight  It  is  said  to  have  borne,  in  the 
earliest  tunes,  the  various  names  of  .£thalia, 
Macris,  and  Pitjusa,  and  to  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  Tyrrhenian  PeUsgians  and  Leleges.  It 
was  colonired  by  the  lonians  at  the  time  of 
their  great  migration,  and  became  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  Ionian  league ;  but  its  pop- 
ulation was  mixed.  It  remained  an  independ- 
ent and  powerful  maritime  state,  under  a  oemo- 
cratio  form  of  government,  till  the  great  naval 
defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494,  after  which  the  Ohians,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  fight  with  one  hundred  ships, 
were  subjected  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island 
was  laid  waste  and  their  young  women  carried 
off  into  shivery.  The  battle  of  Mycale,  479, 
freed  Chios  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Athenian  league,  m 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  closest  and 
most  favored  ally  of  Athens  *,  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  revolt,  in  412,  led  to  its  conquest 
and  devastatioa  It  recovered  its  independence, 
with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  868,  and  afterward 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  states  of  Ionia. 
Ohio*  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  clothed 
with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wioe,  which  was  among  the  best  known 
to  the  ancients,  its  figs,  gum-mastic,  and  other 
natural  products,  also  for  its  marble  and  pottery, 
and  for  the  bcnutv  of  its  women,  and  the  lux- 
Brious  life  of  its  fnhabitants.    Of  all  tbe  states 


whieh  aspured  to  the  honor  of  being  lh4  lui\ 
place  of  Homer,  Chios  [alone,  with  any  plauai- 
bility,  contested  the  ehiim  with  Smyrna,  Uio^gk 
the  latter  is  generally  considered  by  modem 
critics  to  have  the  best  claim :  Vid.  IloicEEug  ;J 
and  it  numbered  among  its  nativet  the  trag* 
dian  Ion,  the  historian  Theopompus,  the  poet 
Theocritus,  and  other  eminent  men.  Its  cluet 
city,  Chios  (now  Kkio\  stood  on  tbe  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest  mountain, 
Pelinaeus :  tlie  otber  principal  places  in  it  were 
Posidium,  Pbuuie,  Notium,  Eueus,  and  Leuoo- 
nium. 

CHiaisSpHUs  (Xeipiao^\  a  Lacedemonian, 
was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  hit 
expedition  against  nis  brother  Artaxerxes,  B.C. 
401.  After  tbe  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  sub- 
sequent arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chiriso* 
phus  was  appointed  one  cf  the  new  ffenends, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Xenophon,  had  tht 
chief  conduct  of  the  retreat 

ChIeon  (Xelpuv)j  the  wisest  and  justest  of  aU 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Pbily- 
ra,  and  husband  of  NtOg  or  Chariclo,  lived  on 
Mount  Pelion.  He  was  instructed  by  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis),  and  was  renowned  for  bis 
skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music,  gymnastics, 
and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All  the  most  distin- 
guished heroes  of  Grecian  story,  as  Peleus^ 
Achilles,  Diomedes,  Ac,  are  described  as  the 
pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleus,  who  was  his  grandson,  is  particu- 
larly celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the 
other  Centaurs,  who  were  on  the  point  of  killins 
him,  and  he  also  restored  to  him  the  sword 
which  Acastus  had  concealed.  Chiron  further 
informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  destined  to  marry 
a  mortal.  Hercules,  too,  was  his  fnend  ;  but 
one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero  was 
nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death.  While 
fighting  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Chiron, 
who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live  any 
longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prometh 
eus.  According  to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at 
one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  huuself.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  Chiron 
among  the  stars. 

ChitOnx  (XiruvTi),  a  surname  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), derivea  either  from  the  Attic  demus  oi 
Chitone,  or  because  the  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  short  chitoa 

CahdE  (XAoi;),  the  Blooming,  a  surname  oi 
Ceres  (Demeter)  as  the  protectress  of  tbe  green 
fields :  hence  Sophocles  {(Ed.  OoU,  1600)  calls 
her  Hrj/iijTffp  evxAooc. 

[Chlobeus,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  followed  iEneaa  ' 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  was  slain  by  Tiiruus.] 

CHLoaia  {XXupic).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Tlie- 
ban  Amphion  and  Niobe  :  she  and  her  brother 
Amyclas  were  the  only  children  of  Niobe  not 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis).  She  is 
often  confounded  with  No.  2. — 2.  Daughter  dl 
Aniphion  of  Orohomcnos,  ^nfe  of  Neleus,  king 
of  ryloe,  and  mother  of  Nestor. — 8  Wife  of 
Zepbyrus,  and  goddess  of  flowers,  idenfical  with 
the  Roman  Flora. 

CfldXafiNfi  (Xoapffti^).  a  fertile  valley  ir  tba 
west  of  Parthia,  on  the  borders  of  Media.  be> 
tween  two  ranges  of  the  Casoii  M^ntes^j 
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Cb5aspks  (XouffTTTc).  Now  Kerala  9r  Ka- 
a-8u)y  a  river  of  Susiaoo,  falling  into  the  Ti|B^ 
Ito  water  vas  bo  pure  that  the  Persian  kings 
UB«d  to  carry  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels 
when  on  foreign  expeditions.  It  is  wrongly 
identified  by  some  geographers  with  the  Eula- 
08.— 2.  (Now  Attoek\  a  river  in  the  Paropamisus, 
fiiUing  into  the  Copnes  (now  Cabul)^  apparently 
identical  with  the  Suastus  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Ooneus  of  Arrian ;  and  if  so,  the  Choes  of  Arrian 
ia  probably  the  Kama;  but  the  proper  naming 
of  these  rivers  is  very  difficult 

GhckeXoes  (Xoipadef ),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  eoast  of  Italy,  near  Tarentnm. 

CeoaaiLOs  (XoipiXo^  or  XoiptkXoc}.  1.  Of 
Athens,  a  If  ogic  poet»  contemporary  with  Thes- 
pis,  Phrynichus,  and  ifischylus,  exmbited  trage- 
dies for  forty  years,  B.C.  528<-488,  and  gaiMd 
the  piise  thirteen  times.— *2.  Of  Samos,  the  au- 
Uior  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  Persian  wars  :  the 
chief  actbn  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  He  waa  bom  about  470, 
and  died  at  the  court  of  Arch€ilaus»  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, consequently  not  later  than  899,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  Archebius.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Chcenlus  are  given  by  N&ke,  C^oeriii 
Samii  Froffmenta,  Lips.,  1817.] — 8.  Of  lasoe,  a 
worthless  epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  said  to  have  received  from  Alexander  a 
i^ld  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  (Hor^ 
Sp^  ii.,  1,  282;  Art,  Poet,  867.) 

Choeb.     Vid,  0hoa8P£8,  No.  2. 

Ghollidje  (XoXXei6ai  or  XoXXidaL :  XoXXeidr,ff 
«45i7c)t  &  demus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  'jhe 
tr'lje  Leontis  or  Acamantis. 

ChOsIa  (X(jvia\  the  name  in  early  times  of 
m  district  in  the  south  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Ghonxs  (Xuv«c),  an  (Enotrian  people,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  town  of  Cbonk 
{Xwfn\  Chonia  appears  to  have  included  the 
southeast  of  Lucaoia,  and  the  whole  of  the 
east  of  Bnittium  as  iar  as  the  proraontory  Ze- 
phyrium. 

CadaAMf  II  iXi}puofjUoi)y  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  iskuido  of  tlie  lower 
course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Saeae  or  Massagetm. 

CuosaoBs.  1.  King  of  Parthk.  Vid.  AasA- 
OBS,  No.  25.-2.  King  of  Persia.     Vid  Samsani- 

[CHaoMis  {XpCfuc\  son  of  Midon,  was,  with 
ilunomus,  leader  of  the  Mysiaiis  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Three  or  four  other  persons  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mnwd  of  Virgil  and  in 
Ovid] 

[CHaoMius  (XpofiUc)'  1.  Son  of  Neleus  and 
Chloris;  slain  by  Hercules.— 2.  Son  of  Priam, 
slain,  together  with  his  brother  £cht«mon,  by 
Diomedes.-^.  Son  of  Agesidamus,  a  Syracusan, 
eonqueror  at  the  Nemean  games.  Two  or  three 
other  persons  of  this  name  of  no  importance  are 
mentiooed  in  the  Iliad.] 

Ohe?sa  or  -E  (Xpiiaa,  -7),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  near  Thcb^  with  a  temple  of 
ApoUo  Smintheus;  celebraled  by  Homer,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by 
sooth^  city  of  the  same  name,  on  a  height 
ftirther  from  the  sea,  near  Hamaxitoa.  This 
second  city  foil  into  decay  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  AuEXANDasA 
l^MAa. 


CflitTSAXtia  (XpvadvToc),  described  by  Xcpo 
phon  in  the  CyropsBdia  as  a  brave  and  vise  Pe^ 
sian,  high  in  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded 
him  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydui  and  Ionia. 

[CHaYaANTHU  (Xpvaoi^),  an  Argive  femaK 
who  informed  Ceres,  when  she  came  to  Argos»  of 
the  abduction  of  her  daughter.] 

Cheysaor  {Xpvadup),  1.  Son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Medusa,  husband  of  CalUrrhod, 
and  father  of  Geryones  and  Echidna.— 2.  The  god 
(or  goddess)  with  the  golden  sword,  a  surname  of 
several  divinities,  as  Apollo,  Diana  (Artemis),  and 
Ceres  (Demeter). 

Cbeysas  {Xpvaac:  now  Diitaino),  a  smaU 
river  in  Sicily,  an  affluent  of  the  Symathus,  was 
worshipped  as  a  god  in  Assorus,in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  there  was  a  Fanum  Chrytoe, 

CHRTsftxs  (Xpvautch  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest 
of  ApoUo  at  Chiysa,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  at  the  capture  of  L^essus  or  the  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty 
she  was  given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chry- 
ses came  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her 
ransom,  but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with 
harsh  words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamenmoa 
was  obliged  to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  god.  Her  proper  name 
was  Astynome. 

Chrtsss.     Vid.  Chbtsbis. 

CH&YSiprus  (Xpvatirn-oc).  1.  Son  of  Pelops 
and  Axioche,  was  hated  by  his  step-mother  Hip- 
podamia,  who  induced  her  sons  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes  to  kill  him. — 2.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  sou 
of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus»  bom  at  Soli  in  Oilicia, 
B.a  200.  When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal 
propertjr  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Dishking 
the  Academic  skepticism,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle  that 
knowledjge  is  attainable  and  may  be  establi^ed 
on  certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the 
founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  based  its  docti*ines  00  a  plausible  sys- 
tem of  1  easoning,  so  that  it  was  said,  "  if  Chry- 
sippus  had  not  existed,  the  Torch  could  not 
have  been."  He  died  207,  aged  seventy-three. 
He  possessed  great  aouteness  and  sagacity,  and 
his  mdustrj^  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have 
seldom  written  lees  than  five  hundred  lines  a 
day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  seven  hundred 
and  five  works.  [His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Baguet,  Jh  Chrynppi  viiaetteliqwU^ 
Lovarji,  1822,  4to.]— 8.  Of  Cnidos,  a  physician, 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Stoic  pluloso- 
pher,  but  he  lived  about  a  century  earlier.  He 
was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil  of  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidos :  his  works,  which  are  not  now  extant» 
are  quoted  by  Galen.-^4.  A  learned  freedman 
of  Cicero,  who  ordered  mm  to  attend  upon  his 
son  in  B.C.  62 ;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  de- 
termined to  declare  his  manumission  void.  Ho 
afterward  appears,  however,  to  have  been  in 
favor  again  with  his  patron.  6.  A  freedman  of 
the  ardiitect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  ardu 
tect] 

CHRYsooiaAS,  the  "  Golden  Horn,"  the  prom- 
ontory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was 
built 

OHEYsdadNUB,  I*  CoaNSLluB,  a  favorite  freed- 
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mail  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  false  RccuAor  of  S^tus  Roecius,  whom 
Oioero  defended,  B.C.  80. 

OnaYsdi^dus  (Xpva6noMc .  now  /SeMtort)  a  for- 
tified place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Bysan- 
tium,  at  the  epot  where  the  Bosporus  was  gener- 
ally crossed.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chal- 
ecdoa 

CnaTBoaandAS  (Xpvoo^fioac :  now  Barrada)^ 
also  called  BAaniNKSi  a  riyer  of  Ccele-Syria,  flow- 
ing from  the  eastern  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past 
Damascus,  into  a  lake  now  called  Bahr-el'Mefj. 

CHRYsosrdMus,  Joannes  (X/wff^crro/wf,  "^oW- 
tivmouthed,"  so  sumamed  from  the  power  of 
his  eloquence,)  usually  called  St.  CHaTsosTOM, 
was  bom  at  AnUoch,  of  a  noble  family,  A.D. 
847.  He  recciyed  instruction  m  eloauenoe  from 
Libauius;  aud  after  being  ordained  aeaoon  (881) 
and  presbyter  (386)  at  Antioch,  be  became  so 
oelebratcd  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  chosen 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  on  the  death  of 
Neetarius,  897.  Chrysostom  soon  gaye  great 
offence  at  Constantinople  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  mode  of  liying,  by  the  sternness  with  which 
he  rebuked  the  immorality  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  by  the  seyority  wluch  he  showed  to  the 
worldly-minded  monks  and  clergy.  Among  his 
enemies  was  the  Empress  Eudozia;  and  they 
ayailed  themselycs  of  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  Chrysostom  and  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandrca,  to  accuse  Chrysostom 
of  Orifi^enism,  aud  to  obtain  his  deposition  by  a 
synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  408.  But  the  same 
causes  which  had  brought  on  Chrysostom  the 
hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
Ao\  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the 
enraged  people  oonsidered  as  a  proof  of  the  di- 
yine  anger  at  his  banishment  Eudozia,  fear- 
ing a  popular  iusurrectioo,  recalled  him,  but  two 
months  after  his  return  he  again  excited  the 
anger  of  the  empress,  and  was  banished  a  sec- 
ond time  to  the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus  on 
the  borders  of  Isauria  and  Cilieia.  He  met  with 
much  sympathy  from  other  churches,  and  his 
cause  was  adyocated  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome ;  but  all  this  excited  jealousy  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  was  ordered  to  be  remoyed  to 
Pityus  in  Pontus.  He  died  on  the  journey  at 
Oomana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  bones  were  brought  back  to  Con- 
stantinople in  488,  and  he  recciyed  the  honor  of 
canonization.  His  works  are  most  yoluminous. 
They  consist  of,  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  d^er- 
ent  parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  8. 
Epistles.  4.  Treatises  on  yarious  sub|ect8,  e.  g^ 
the  Priesthood,  Proyidence,  Ac  6.  Litui^es. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Montfaucon, 
Paris,  1718-88,  18  yols.  folio:  [reprinted  Paris, 
1885-40,  13  vols,  royal  8yo.] 

[Ch&t80th£xis  (Xpvffo^f/iif),  a  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  offered  by  him  m  marriage  to 
Achilles  to  bring  about  a  reooneiliatioa] 

CeTHdNlus  (XOovLoO  and  Chth5nLl  {X.dwia\ 
epithets  of  the  eods  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  ;f&GW,  "the  earth"),  as  Hades,  Hec- 
ate, Demeter,  Persephone,  <&a 

OHYTai  {XvTpoi).  1.  (Now  Chytrij)  a  town  in 
Oyprus,  on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  Salamiaf— 
%   Warm  springs  at  Sahunis. 

aoo 


CilcA,  a  border  fortress  uf  tlie  Uouaus  m  l«» 
•er  Armenia. 

CiBAi.^  or  CiBALis,  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  th$ 
Lake  Hiuleaa,  between  the  Dravus  and  Savm 
near  which  Constaotine  gained  a  decisiye  victory 
oyer  Ucinius,  A.D.  814 :  the  birth-phioe  of  Viit> 
entinian  and  Oratian. 

CibOtus.  Vid  ALSxAKDaKA,  No.  1 ;  Apamka 
No.  8. 

Ciaf RA  {Kifivpa :  Kt&vpdrrfc :  now  Oibyraia\ 
1.  Maqna  (^  fuydXfi :  ruins  at  Burtu  or  Aron 
don  /^,  a  great  cit^  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fer- 
tile district  of  Milyasy  on  the  b'>i3ers  of  Oaria. 
said  to  haye  been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but 
afterward  peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  In  Strabo's 
time  four  natiye  dialects  were  spoken  in  it  be* 
sides  Greek,  namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the 
Pisidians,  the  Milye,  and  the  Solymi  Under 
its  natiye  princes,  the  city  ruled  oyer  a  larffe 
district  called  Cibyrftds  ( Ki6vpdnc\  and  oould 
send  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  In  B.C.  88  it  was  added  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  conyentoa 
jundicua  After  being  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberi'is,  under 
the  names  Cassarea  and  Ciyitns  Cibyratiea. 
The  city  was  yery  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures, especially  in  iron. — 2  Parva  (K.  fwcod 
now  Jbura),  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  bordera 
of  Cilieia. 

CioEafiius,  C  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship^ 
B.C.  174,  along  with  Scipio's  son,  but  resigned 
in  £Eiror  of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the 
following  year,  and  oonquored  the  Corsicans,  but 
was  refused  a  triumph.  In  172  and  167  he  waa 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king 
Gentius,  and  in  168  he  dedioited  on  the  Albar 
Mount  a  temple  to  Juno  Moneta. 

Ciciao,  TuLiius.  1.  M.,  grandfather  of  tb^ 
orator,  liyed  at  his  natiye  town  Arpinum,  which 
reoeiyed  the  full  Roman  franchise  in  B.C.  18& 

■2.  M.,  son  of  No.  1,  also  llyed  at  Arpinum,  and 
died  64. — 8.  L.,  broUier  of  No.  2.  was  a  friend 
of  Marcus  Antonius  the  orator. — i.  L.,  son  of 
No.  8,  sehool-fellow  of  the  orator,  died  68,  much 
regretted  by  his  cousin. — 5.  M.,  the  orator,  eld- 
est son  of  No.  2  and  Helyia,  was  bom  on  the 
third  of  January,  B.C.  106,  at  the  family  resi- 
dence in  the  yicmit^  of  Arpinum.  He  was  edu- 
cated along  with  his  bri>ther  Quiutus,  and  the 
two  brothers  displayed  such  aptitude  for  learn* 
ing  that  bis  father  remoyed  with  them  to  Kome^ 
where  they  receiyed  instruction  from  the  best 
teachers  in  the  capital.  One  of  their  most  oele» 
brated  teachers  was  the  poet  Arohias  of  Antioch 
After  receiying  the  manly  gown  (91)  the  young 
Marcus  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Ma 
cius  Scflsyola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he  learn* 
ed  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  89  he 
seryed  nis  first  and  only  campaign  under  On, 
Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war.  Dunne  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Snlla,  Cioero 
identified  himself  with  neither  party,  but  da* 
voted  his  time  to  the  study  of  law,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric.  He  received  instruction  in  ph* 
losophy  from  Phasdrus  the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the 
chief  of  the  New  Aoademy,  and  Picdotus  the 
Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from  Molotbo  PJi'd^aa 
Having  carefully  cultivated  his  pow^s.  Cicero 
eame  forward  as  a  pleader  in^the  Jj  c^y^i^sor* 
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fts  uanquillity  vAa  restored  by  the  final  ovur- 
throw  of  the  Marian  party.  His.  firgt  extaot 
»p«ech  WAS  deUyered  in  81,  when  he  was  twen- 
fcy-eix  years  of  age»  on  behalf  of  P.  QtdntiuB. 
Next  year  (80)  he  defended  Seztus  Roseius  of 
Ameria,  charged  with  panidde  by  Chrysogonns, 
a  &Torite  freedman  of  Solla.  Shortly  aft^ward 
(79)  Cicero  went  to  Oreeoe,  oetenobly  lor  the 
mproyement  of  his  health,  'vdiieh  was  yery  del- 
icate, but  perhaps  beeause  he  dreaded  the  re- 
•SQtment  of  Sdia.  He  first  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  remained  six  months,  studying  phi- 
losophy under  Antioehus  of  Asealon,  and  rhet- 
oric under  Demetrius  Syms ;  and  here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Pomponius  Attieus,  who  re- 
mained his  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
From  Athens  he  passed  oyer  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
eeiyin^  instruction  from  the  most  celebrated 
rbetoncians  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia;  and 
finally  passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where 
he  once  more  pUced  himself  under  the  care  of 
Mola  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (77^  with  his  health  firmly 
established,  and  his  oratorical  powers  greatly 
tmproyed.  He  again  came  forwuxl  as  an  orator 
in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  the  greatest 
distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum  payed  for 
him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state.  In  75 
he  was  ausestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peduosens, 
pnetor  of  Lilybieum,  and  dischai^ed  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  an  integrity  and  impartiality 
which  secured  for  him  the  amctions  of  the  pro- 
vincials. He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  Doxt  four  years  was  engaged  in  pleading 
causes.  In  70  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
impeachment  of  VBaasa,  and  in  69  he  was  cu- 
ffidile.    In  66  he  was  prastor,  and  while 


!  pi 
holding  this  office  he  defended  Cluentius  in  the 
speech  still  extant,  and  deliyered  his  celebrated 
oration  in  fayor  of  the  Manilian  law,  which  ap- 
pointed Pompey  to  the  oommaad  of  the  Mitn- 
radatie  war.  Two  years  afterward  he  gained 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and,  although 
a  novui  hamoy  was  elected  consul  with  C.  Anto- 
uius  as  a  (x>lleague.  He  entered  upon  the  office 
on  the  fiist  of  January,  68.  Hitiierto  Cicero 
had  taken  little  part  in  Uie  political  struggles  of 
his  time.  As  far  as  he  had  interfered  in  public 
affiurs,  he  had  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
which  had  raised  him  to  power;  out  he  appears 
neyer  to  haye  had  any  real  sympathy  with  that 
party ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  high- 
eat  office  in  the  state  he  deserted  his  former 
friends,  and  oonneeted  himself  closely  witii  the 
aristocracy.  The  coosnlship  of  Cicero  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  outbreak  of  the  eoospiraoy 
of  Catiline,  which  was  suppressed  and  finally 
eruabed  by  (Zero's  prudence  and  energy.  VicL 
Catilina.  For  this  seryice  Cicero  receiyed  the 
highest  honors;  he  was  addressed  as  "father 
of  hb  country,"  and  thanksgiyings  in  his  name 
were  yoted  to  the  gods.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
laid  down  the  eonsulshi} ,  the  friends  of  the  oon- 
spirators,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  senate,  and  whose  sentence  had  been  ear- 
ned into  execution  by  Cicero,  accused  him  loud- 
ly of  haying  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  ille- 
Uy.  Cicero  had  dearly  been  guilty  of  a  yio- 
'  m  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  Ro- 
I  constitution,  which  declared  that  no  citizen 
aonld  bft  put  U  death   until  seutence '  by  the 


whole  body  c)  the  j^ieople  asfumbled  in  the  ea 
mitia.  Cicero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  avaU* 
ing  th«mselyes  of  this  yulnerable  point  Tim 
people,  whose  cause  he  had  deserted,  soon  be- 
gan to  show  unequiyocal  signs  of  resentment 
against  him.  Shortly  afterward  (02)  he  mor- 
tally offended  Clodius  by  bearing  witness  against 
him,  when  the  latter  was  accused  of  a  yi' latioQ 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Clodius 
yowed  deadljr  yei^eanoe  against  Cicera  Te 
aeoomplish  his  purpose  more  securely,  Clodius 
was  aooi»ted  into  a  plebeian  family,  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune  (68) 
brought  forward  a  biU,  interdictipg  from  fire  and 
water  (i  e.,  banishing)  any  one  who  should  be 
found  to  haye  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  un- 
tried The  triumyiis,  Cosar^  Fompey,  and  Cras- 
Bus,  left  Cicero  to  his  late ;  and  despairing  of 
offering  any  successful  opoosition  to  the  meas 
ure  of  Clodius,  Cicero  yoiuntarily  retired  front 
Rome  before  it  was  put  to  the  yote,  and  crossed 
over  to  Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Thessalonica  in  Macedonia  Here  he  gaye  way 
to  unmanly  despair;  and  his  letters  during  this 

Striod  are  fiUea  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears, 
eanwhile  his  friends  at  Rome  had  not  deserted 
him ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  yehement  oppo- 
sition of  Clodius,  they  obtained  his  recall  from 
banishment  in  the  course  of  next  year.  In  Au- 
gust, 67,  Cicero  landed  at  BrunJisium,  and  in 
September  he  was  again  at  Rome,  whero  he  was 
receiyed  with  distiqguished  honor.  Taught  by 
experience,  Cicero  would  no  longer  join  the  sen- 
ate in  opposition  to  the  triumyirs,  and  retired  to 
a  great  extent  from  public  life.  In  62  he  was 
compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  go  to  the 
East  as  ^yemor  of  Cilida.  Here  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  integrity  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  canity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator 
and  to  asi>ire  to  the  honors  of  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his 
proyince.  He  returned  to  Italy  toward  the  end 
of  60,  and  arriyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
on  the  fourth  of  January,  49,  just  as  the  ciyil  wai 
between  Caxar  and  Fompey  broke  out  Aftei 
loQg  hesitating  which  side  to  join,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Fompey,  and 
crossed  oyer  to  Greece  in  June.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Fharsalia  (48^  Cicero  abandoned  the 
Fompeian  part^  and  returned  to  Brundisium, 
where  he  liyed  in  the  greatest  anxiety  for  many 
months,  dreading  the  yengeance  of  Csesar.  But 
his  fears  were  groundless:  he  was  not  only 
pardoned  by  CsBur,  but,  when  the  latter  landed 
at  Brundisium  m  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect, 
and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero 
now  retired  into  privacy,  and  during  the  bext 
three  or  four  years  composed  the  greater  part 
of  his  {Mosophical  and  rhetorical  works.  The 
murder  of  Cesar  on  the  16tb  of  March,  44. 
again  brought  Cicero  into  public  life.  He  put 
hunself  at  Uie  head  of  the  republican  party,  and 
in  his  Fhilippic  orations  attacked  M.  Antony 
with  unmeasured  yehemence.  But  this  proved 
his  ruia  On  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate 
between  Ootavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  (27 tb 
of  November,  43),  Cicero's  nam<  was  io  th« 
list  of  the  proscribed.  .  Cicero  was  warned  of 
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hiB  d&n^)r  wfaUe  at  his  Tuscului  Ti/la,  and  cm 
f«arked  at   Vntiam,  ioteoding  to  escape  hj  sea, 
but  was  driven  by  streBs  of  weather  to  Circeiii 
from  whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formue,  whore 
bo  landed  at  his  yilla.    From  FormisB  his  at- 
tendants carried  him  in  a  litter  toward  the  shore, 
.but  were  overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they 
'  could  leftih  the  coast     They  were  ready  to  de- 
fend th^ir  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero 
oommanded  them  to  desist)  and,  stretdung  for- 
'ward,  called  upon  his   executioners    to  strike. 
They  instantly  cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which 
were  convejed  to  Rome,  and,  hy  the  orders  of 
Antony,  nailed  to  the  Rostra.    Cicero  perished 
on  the  ^th  of  December,  43,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-fourth 
year.      By  his  first  wife,  Terentia,  Cicero  had 
two  children,  a  daughter,  Tdllia,  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  me  greatest  sorrow,  and  a 
son  Marcus.     Vid.  No.  7.    His  wife  Terentia, 
to  whom  he  had  been  united  for  thirty  years, 
he  divorced  in  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  some  disputes  connected  with  pecuni- 
ary transactions;  and  soon  afterward  he  mar- 
ried a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was 
speedily  dissolved.    As  a  statesman  and  a  citi- 
sen  Cicero  can  not  command  our  respect    He 
did  good  service  to  bis  country  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  this  was 
almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  showed 
rigor  and  decision  of  character.    His  own  let- 
ters condemn  him.    In  them  his  inordinate  van- 
ity, pusillanimity,   and    political  tergiversation 
appeal'  in  the  clearest  colors.    It  is  as  an  author 
that  Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.    In  his 
works  the  Latm  language  appears  in  the  great- 
est perfection.    They  may  oe  divided  into  the 
following  subjects:   I.   Rhetorical  Wokkb:   1. 
Rhctoricorum  s.  De  Inventione  Rhetorica  Libri  II. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cic- 
ero's prose  works.    It  was  intended  to  eidiibit 
in  a  systematic  form  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  the  works  of  the   Greek  rhetoricians,  but  it 
was  never  completed. — 2.  De  Partitione  Orato- 
ria  Dialogue,    A  catechism  of  Rhetoric,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  middle  Academy,  by 
way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn  up  by  Cic- 
ero for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus,  writ- 
ten in  46. — 8.  De  Oratore  ad  Quiniian  Fratrern 
JAhri  in.    A  systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Quintus.     This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
Cicero*s  rhetorical  works.    Best  edition  by  El- 
lendt,  Regiomont.,  1840.— 4.  Brutus  s.  De  Ularia 
Oratoribus.    It  contains  a  critical  history  of  Ro- 
man eloquence,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  Hortensius    inclusive.      Editions  by  Meyer, 
Halffi,  1838,  and  by  Ellendt  Regiomont,  1844.— 
6.  Ad  M.  Bruitan  Orator^  in  which  Cicero  gives 
his  views  of    a  faultless    orator:    written  45. 
Edited  by  Meyer,   Lips.,  1827.— 6.  De  Optimo 
Oenere  Oratanaru    An  introduction  to  Cicero's 
translation  of    the  orations  of   iEschines  and 
Demostlicnes  in  the    case  of    Ctesiphon :    the  I 
translation  itself  has  been  lost — 7.    Thpica  ad 
C.  TWbatium.     An  abstract  of  the  Topics  of  Ar-  \ 
istotle,  illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly , 
from  Roman  law  instead  ot  from  0  '  <>k  philos- ' 
vphy  :  it  was  written  in  July,  44—      WtetcHco- ' 
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rum  ..rf  O,  Herennium  Lihri  IV,    TLe  auth  ir  jt 
this  work  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  ceitainly  not 
written  by  Cicero. — II.  Philosophical  Wouul 
L  PoLinoAL  pHiLOfiOPHT :  1.  De  Hepubltca  LtbH 
VZ    A  work  on  the  best  form  of  government 
and  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  founded  on   the  Republic  of   Plato; 
written  in  54    This  work  disappeared  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  era  with  tho 
exception  of  the  episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipi* 
onis,  which  had  been  preserved  by  Macrobius-, 
but  in  1822,  Apgelo  Mai  found  among  the  Pa- 
limpsests in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  lost 
treasure.     Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
and  second  books,  and  a  few  frajgments  of  the 
others    were    disoovered.      Editions    by    Mai, 
Rome,  1822,  and  by  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Frank£, 
1826. — 2.  De  Legihue  Libri  III.    A    dialogue, 
founded  on  the  Laws  of  Plato ;  probably  writ- 
ten 52.    A  portion  of  the  three  books  is  lost> 
and  it  originally  consisted  of  a  greater  number. 
Edited  by  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankfort,  1824, 
and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat,  1842. — u.  Philosophy 
OF  MoBALS :  1.  De  OfHeiii  Libri  III    Writteu 
in  44  for  the  use  of  his  son  Marcus,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Athens.    The  first  two  books  were 
chiefly  taken  from  Panetius,  and  the  third  book 
founded  upon  the  work  of  the  Stoic  Hecato ; 
but  the  illustrations    are  taken  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture.   Edited  by  Beier,  Lips.,  1820-1821,  2  vols. 
— 2.  Goto  Major  s.  De  SeneehUe,  addressed  to  At- 
tious,  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44:    it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be 
most  easily  supported. — 8.  Lodiut  s.  De  Amid- 
tioy  written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  fonning  a  companion:    also 
addressed  to  Atticus.    [Edited  by  Beier,  Lips., 
1828,  and  by  SeyflFert,  Brandenburg,  1844.] — 4. 
De   Gloria  Libn  //.,  written  44,  is  now  lost, 
though  Petrarch  possessed  a  MS.  of  the  work. 
— 5.  De  ConeoUUione  s.  De  Luctuminuendo^  writ- 
ten  45,  soon   after  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  is  also  lost — m.  Spxculativx   Philos- 
ophy :  1.  Academieonan  Libri  II,  a  treatise  upon 
the  Academic  philosophy,  written  45.    Edited 
by  Goerenz,  Lips.,  1810,  and  Orelli,  Turic,  1827. 
— 2.  De  Mnibiu  Bonorum  et  Maicrum  Libri  V 
Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Per- 
ipatetics, on  the  Supreme  Good,  thfit  is,  the^m'f, 
or  end,  toward  which  all  our  thoughts  and  ao- 
tions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  directed.     Written  in 
45.    Edited  by  Otto,  lips.,  1831,  and  by  Mad- 
vig,  Copenhagen,  1889.-~S.  Tueeulanaruni  Dis- 
otUoHonum  Libri  V,    This  work,  addressed  to 
M.  Brutus,  is  a  series  of  discussions  on  various 
important  points  of  practical  philosophy,  sup 
posed  to  have  been  held  in  the  Tuscmanum  of 
Cicero.     Written  in  45.      Edited  by  Kiihner, 
JensB,  1846,  third  edition,  and  bv  Moser,  Hannov., 
8  vols.,  1836-1887.— 4.  Faradoxa^  six  (mvont 
Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained  in  familial 
language,  written  early  in  46.     [Edited  by  Mo 
ser,  Gottingen,  1846.] — 5.  Horteneine  s.  De  Phi 
Unnpkia,  a  dialogue  in  praise  of  {k'losophy,  of 
which  friigments  only  are  extant,  written  in  4& 
— 6.  Timcrttt  s.  De  Univerwo,  a  translation  of  Pla 
to's  TimsBus,  of  which  we  possess  a  fragment 
— IV.  Theology:  1.  De  Natwra  Deorum  Libri 
III.      An  account  of  the  speoulations  f  of  the 
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R|iieurefiiiB,  the  Stoics,  and  the  AcaoduiciaiM, 
oo  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence  of 
a  Divine  Beipg;  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  and 
written  early  in  44 ;  edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
ser,  Lip&,  1818. — 2.  Ih  Divinatione  lAbri  11^  a 
eontinuation  of  the  preceding  work.  It  presents 
tlie  opinions  of  the  different  scbools  of  philoso- 
phy ufion  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divina- 
tion. Written  in  44,  after  the  death  of  Ccesar ; 
edited  by  Greuxer,  Eayser,  and  Moser,  Frankf, 
1828.  -3.  De  Fato  lAber  SinpdarU,  onl^  a  frag- 
ment— III.  Oratioms.  The  followiiw  is  a  list 
of  Cicero's  extant  speeches,  with  l£e  date  at 
which  each  was  delivered.  Some  account  of 
each  oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  pf  9on  principally  concerned.  1. 
Pro  P.  Quintio,  B.C.  81.— 2.  Pro  Sex.  Roscio 
Amerino,  80. — 8.  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comcedo,  76. 
— 4.  Pro  M.  TuUio,  71.—5.  In  Q.  Csscilium,  70. 
— 6.  In  Verrem  Actio  L,  5th  of  Augnst,  70. — 7. 
In  Verrem  Actio  IL  Not  delivered.— 8.  Pro 
M.  Fonteio,  69.-9.  Pro  A.  Ciecina,  69,  proba- 
bty._lo.  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  66.— 11.  Pro  A. 
Cfuentio  Avito,  66.-12.  Pro  C.  Comelio,  65. 
— 13.  Oratio  in  To|^  Candida,  64. — 14.  De  Le^e 
Agraria,  three  orations,  68. — 15.  Pro  0.  Rabino, 
63. — 16.  In  Catilinam,  four  orations,  68. — 17. 
FW>  Murena,  68.-18.  Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla,  62. 
— 19.  Pro  A.  Licinio  Arcbia,  61. — 20.  Pro  L. 
Valerio  Flacco,  59. — 21.  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu, 
5th  of  September,  67.-22.  Post  Reditum  ad 
Quirites,  6tl)  or  7th  of  September,  57.-28.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Pontifiees,  29th  of  September,  57. 
— 24.  Do  Haruspicu.ii  Responsis,  56.—- 25.  Pro 
P  Sextio.  55.-26.  In  VaUnium,  56.-27.  Pro 
11  Cslio  Rufo,  56.-28.  Pro.  L.  Coraelio  Balbo, 
56. — 29.  De  Provinciis  Consulai-ibus,  56. — 30. 
In  L.  Pisonem,  55V-31.  Pro  Cn.  PUmcio,  55. 
— 32.  Pro  G.  Rabino  Postumo,  54.-33.  Pro  M. 
JEmilio  Scanro,  54. — 34  Pro  T.  Aunio  Milone, 
52.— 85.  Pro  M.  Marcell.,  47.-86.  Pro  Q.  Li- 
gaxio,  46. — 37.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  *  45. — 38. 
Orationes  Philippicse^  fourteen  omtions  against 
M.  Antonias  44  and  48. — IV.  Epistlib.  Cicero, 
during  the  most  important  period  of  his  life, 
maintained  a  dose  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connectiona  We  now  have  up- 
ward of  eieht  hundred  letter^  undoubtedly  gen- 
uine, extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  1.  EpiitolarHm  ad  Fctmiliares  «.  Fpistota- 
rum  ad  Diver»o9  lAhri  XVl^  a  series  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  epistles,  commencing 
with  a  letter  to  Pompey,  written  in  62,  and 
terminating  with  a  letter  to  Cassius,  July,  43. 
They  are  not  placed  in  chronological  order,  but 
those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals,  with 
their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped  to- 
gether, without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest — 
2.  Epiiitatartim  ad  T.  Pomponium  AUiatm  Libri 
«f  FZ,  a  series  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
epistles  addressed  to  Atticus,  of  which  eleven 
were  written  in  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remain- 
der after  the  end  of  62,  and  the  last  in  Novem- 
ber, 44.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  chro- 
nological order,  although  dislocations  occur  here 
and  there. — 8.  Fpitiolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri 
nZ,  a  series  of  twenty-nine  epistles  addressed 
to  his  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the  last  in 
54«.4.  We  find  ic  roost  editions  Eniaioiarum  ad 
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Brutum  lAber^  a  ^ries  of  eighteen  epistles,  aD 
written  after  the  death  of  CoBsar  To  these  are 
added  eight  more,  first  publbhed  by  Cratander 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  is  doubt- 
ful The  most  useful  edition  cf  Cicero's  letters 
is  by  Schutz,  6  vols.  8vo,  1809-1812,  in  which 
they  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Cioere 
also  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  works  oi 
historical  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  all  of 
which  are  lost  He  composed  several  poema 
most  of  them  in  his  earlier  years*  but  two  at  i 
later  period,  containing  a  history  of  his  consul' 
ship,  Mid  an  account  of  his  exile  and  recall.  A 
line  in  one  of  his  poems  eontained  the  unlucky 
jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x» 
122),  0  fortunaiam  nalam  me  eotumle  Romam 
The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
is  by  Orelli,  Tunc,  1826-1887,  9  voU  8vo>  itt 
thirteen  parts.— 6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  orator,  wak 
bom  about  102,  and  was  educated  along  with 
his  brother.  In  67  be  was  sedile,  in  62  prstor, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  governed  Asia  an 
proprietor.  He  returaed  to  Rome  in  58,  and 
warmly  exerted  himself  to  procure  Ihe  recall 
of  his  brother  from  banishment  In  56  he  went 
to  Gaul  as  legatus  to  Caesar,  whose  apprubatioo 
he  gained  by  his  military  abilities  and  gallantry : 
he  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  re- 
sistance he  offered  to  a  vast  host  of  Oauls,  who 
had  attacked  his  camp,  when  he  was  slaUoned 
for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the  country 
of  the  Kervii.  In  51  he  accompanied  lus  broth- 
er as  le^te  to  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  breakmg  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  Aftei 
t^e  battle  of  Pfaarsalia  he  vas  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  48.  Qiiintus  wrote  several 
workiB,  which  are  nil  lu&t,  with  the  exception 
of  an  address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Pvtv 
tioM  ConnUatua,    Quintos  was  married  to  Pom 

Sonia,  sister  of  Attieus;  but^  from  incompati. 
ility  of  temper,  tLelr  union  was  an  unhappy 
one.— 7.  M.,  only  son  of  the  orator  and  his  wit% 
Terentia,  was  bom  65.  He  accompanied  hii 
&ther  to  Ciltcia,  aud  served  ic  Pompey's  army 
in  Greece,  although  he  was  then  only  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
pursue  his  studies,  but  there  fell  inlx>  irregular 
and  extravaghnt  habits.  On  the  death  of  089- 
sar  (44)  he  )o.ined  the  republican  party,  served 
as  mihtary  tribune  under  Brutus  m  Macedonia, 
and  after  ti.e  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  fled  to  Sex 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  89,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome,  was  favoraoly  received  by 
Oetavianuay  who  at  length  assumed  mm  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship  (B.C.  30,  from  13tfa 
of  September).  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
dispatch  announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of 
Antony,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
bis  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  **the 
divine  justice  reserved  the  completion  of  An- 
tony*s  punishment  for  the  bouse  of  Cicero."— 6 
Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of  Pompooia,  sister  of  Atti 
CU3,  was  bom  66  or  67,  and  perished  with  his 
Dfitber  in  the  proscription,  48. 

CiOHTRUS  (Kixvpoc)^  called  EphI^ba  ('£91'^) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  be> 
tween  the  Acherusian  Lake  and  the  sea. 

[C101RRBU8,  MsasiUB,  a  native  of  Campani^ 
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ft  oharaot«r  introduced  by  Horace  (fiflb  aatire  of 
the  first  book)  iu  a  ridicuIouB  ooDtroversy  vrith. 
the  slave  Sarmentus.] 

CiodNEs  {KlKovec),  a  Thracian  people  on  the 
HcbruBi  and  near  the  ooast 

[CicTNETHUB  (KtKWffdoc'.  HOW  Ponitko),  ao 
ialand  and  city  in  the  PagasaeuB  Sinui.] 

GiOTNNA  (KiKwva :  Kitwwevc),  a  demuB  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Ceeropia,  and  after- 
ward to  the  tribe  Aoamantis. 

OIiidA  {KiXiKla :  KtXi^,  fern.  KiMoaa),  a  dia- 
triet  in  the  Bontheaat  of  Atia  Minor,  bordering 
to  the  east  on  Syria,  to  the  north  on  Cappadocia 
and  Lycaonia,  to  the  northwest  and  west  on 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  On  all  sides,  except 
the  west,  it  is  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries, 
namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  Mount 
Amanus  on  the  east,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the 
north.  Tho  western  part  of  CiJicia  is  intersected 
by  the  offi»faoots  of  the  Taurus^  while  in  its  east- 
ern part  the  mountain  chains  inclose  much 
larger  tracts  of  level  country :  and  hence  arose 
the  division  of  the  country  into  C.  Aspera  {K,^ 
rpaxeia^  or  TpaxeuJTi^)^  and  C.  Campestris  (K. 
rf  9red<uf);  the  latter  was  also  called  Cilicia 
Propria  {fi  I6ii^  K.)  Numerous  rivers,  among 
which  are  the  Ptuaxus,  Sasus,  Ctdnus,  Calt- 
OADXus,  and  smaller  mountain  streams,  descend 
from  the  Taurus.  The  eastern  division,  through 
which  most  of  the  lai^ger  rivers  flow,  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  naiTower  valleys  of 
Cilieia  Aspera  contained  some  rich  tracts  of 
land;  the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its  fine 
breed  of  horses.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
co^jntry  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syr- 
ian race.  The  mythical  story  derived  tlieir 
name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  start- 
ed, with  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for 
Europe,  but  stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain 
of  Cilicia.  The  country  remained  independent 
till  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire,  under  which 
it  formed  a  satrapy,  but  appears  to  have  been 
■till  governed  by  its  native  princes.  Alexan- 
der subdued  it  on  his  march  mU>  Upper  Asia ; 
and,  after  the  division  of  bis  empire,  it  formed 
a  ])art  of  the  kiugdom  of  tho  Seleucidie;  its 
plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and  the  old  in- 
habitants were  for  the  most  part  driven  back 
into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practicing  rob- 
bery by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Pompey 
drove  them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  asainst  the 

f>irates,  and,  having  rescued  the  level  country 
rom  the  power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it, 
be  erected  it  into  a  B^man  province,  B.C.  67-66. 
The  mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bore  a 
low  character  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Carians,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians  were 
tailed  the  three  bad  K*s. 

.CilicLb  PvLiV  or  Porta  (aX  TIvTmi  rtf^  K<- 
7jxiag :  now  Kolinboghaz\  the  chief  pass  between 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  i 
the  road  from  Tyaua  to  Tarsus.    This  was  the  | 
way  by  which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia.  ; 

fiiLiciDM  Mare  (ij  KiXixla  ^u?iao9a)t  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between , 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Ciux  {KtTiii),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  I 
vas.  with  his   bif^tliers,  Cadmus  and  Phcenix.  i 
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sent  out  by  th^ir  father  in  search  of  Enropt 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeu^ 
Cilix  settled  in  the  country  called  after  him  Ci 


CiLLA  (KiAAa)  a  small  town  in  the  Troad,  oi 
the  River  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cillseus^  i% 
the  nnge  of  Qai^garus,  celebrated  for  its  tempk 
of  ApoUo  sumamed  CiUmua  Ita  foundation  wap 
ascribed  to  Pelops. 

CiLMii,  a  i>owerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  na- 
tive town  in  RC.  801,  but  were  restored  by  thi 
Romans.  The  Cilnii  wore  nobles  or  Lucumones 
in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times 
may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Com- 
pare Hor.,  Oarm^  i.,  1.^  The  name  has  been  ren 
dered  chiefly  memoraole  by  C.  Ciluius  Mscenas. 
Vid.  MiBCXNAS. 

[CiLo  or  Chilo,  p.  Magius.  1.  A  friend  and 
client  of  M.  Claudiius  Mareellus,  whom  he  mur- 
dered at  the  PirflBus,  B.C.  46,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, as  some  asserted,  of  CsBsar,  but  more  prol> 
ably  from  auger  at  being  refused  a  sum  of  mon 
ey  which  Cilo  wished  to  obtain  from  Marcellus 
to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments. — 2.  Ju- 
nius, pi-ocurator  of  Pontus  in  the  reign  of  Claud 
ius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithradates  to  Rome 
in  A.D.  50,  and  received  afterward  the  consular 
insignia.] 

CufBER,  C.  Ankics,  had  obtained  the  prstor 
ship  from  Csesar,  and  was  one  of  Antony's  sup 
poiters,  RC.  43,  on  which  account  he  is  attacked 
bf  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  ironically 
FfUladelpkus. 

CiMBBR,  L.  TillIus  (not  Tullius),  a  friend  of 
Ciesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithyniai 
but  subsequently  one  of  Cesar's  murderers,  B 
C.  44.  On  the  &tal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost 
in  the  ranks,  under  pretext  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  Csraar  praying  for  his  brother's  re- 
call  fromr  exile.  After  the  assassination,  Cim 
ber  went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleeti 
with  which  he  rendered  service  to  Cassius  and 
BrutuB. 

CiXBBi,  a  Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cymry.  VuL  Cxlta  They  art 
generally,  but  incorrectly,  supposed  to  have  in 
habited  the  peninsula  which  was  called  aftei 
them  CHERfiONxsna  Cimbrioa  (now  Jutland); 
tho  greatest  uncertainty,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  ancients  respecting  their  original 
abode.  In  conjunction  with  the  Teutoui  and 
Ambrones,  they  migrated  south,  with  tlieir 
wives  and  children,  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  century  B.C.;  and  the  whole  host  is 
said  to  have  contained  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  They  defeated  several  Roman 
armies,  and  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rom 
In  B.C.  113  the^  defeated  the  consul  Papiria 
Carbo  near  Noreia,  and  then  crossed  over  inti 
Gaul,  which  they  ravaged  in  all  directions.  In 
109  they  defeated  the  consul  Junius  Silanus,  in 
107  the  consul  Cassius  Longinus,  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  in  105  tliey  gained  their  most 
brilliant  victory  near  the  Rhone  over  the  united 
armies  of  the  consul  Cu.  Mallius  and  tho  pro- 
consul Servilius  Caapia  Instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  the  Cimbri,  fortunat«ily  for  Rome^ 
marched  into  Spain  where  they  remained  two 
or  three  years.    The  Romans^  meantimo   b%d 
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•reu  making  preparaUons  to  resist  tbeir  for- 
miduble  foes,  and  bad  placed  their  troops  under 
tbc  command  of  Manus.  The  barbariant  re* 
turned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that  year  the  Teuton! 
were  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Marius,  near 
Aquae  Seztiae  (now  Aix)  in  Gaul ;  and  next  year 
(101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies  were  likewise 
aes^oyed  by  Marius  and  Catalus,  in  the  deci- 
mve  battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near  Vereellfle, 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a  people  of  no  im- 
portance, sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 

CiMiirns  or  CDdfiff  us  Mons  (now  ifonte  Omi- 
noj  also  Monte  Fogliano),  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Etruria,  thickly  covered  with  wood,  (Saltns 
Ciminius,  Silra  Ciminia),  near  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  northwest  of  Tarquinii,  between 
the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis  and  Soracte. 

[GiKMEalonM  (KififiepiKov,  Strab. ;  tH  Kififxipia 
reixvy  Herod. ;  and  Kififiepiic^  Kup?,  Strab. :  now 
Btki-Krimm),  a  Tillage  in  the  Tauric  or  Cim- 
merian ChersonesuB,  west  of  Kaffa :  in  its  neigh- 
tiibrhood  was  Mons  Cimmerius  (now  AgMrmiseh- 

CncMisIi  (KififiSptoi)^  the  name  of  a  mythical 
and  of  an  historieal  people.  The  mythical  Oim- 
merii,  mentioned  by  Boomer,  dwelt  in  the  fur- 
thest west  on  the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant 
mists  and  darkness.  lAter  writers  sought  to 
localize  them,  and  accordingly  placed  them 
either  in  Italy  near  the  Lake  Avemus,  or  in 
Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesusb  The  his- 
torical Cimmerii  dwelt  on  the  Palas  M»otis 
(now  Sea  of  Axov),  in  the  Tauric  Chersoneaus, 
sod  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Driven  from  their 
abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  passed  into  Asia 
•Minor  on  the  northeast,  and  penetrated  west  as 
Dsr  as  uEolis  and  Ionia.  They  took  Sardis  RC. 
685  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but 
they  were  expelled  from  AJsia  by  Alyattes,  the 
grandson  of  Ardys. 

CiHMiBius  Boepdaus.     Vid.  Bosporus. 

CimOujs  (KifiaXo^ :  Kt/uiXiog  :  now  Cimoli  or 
Argentiere),  an  island  in  the  i£gean  Sea,  ouc 
of  the  CycUdes,  between  Siphnos  and  Melos, 
eelebrated  for  its  fine  white  earth,  used  by  full- 
ers for  cleaning  eloths. 

CiMON  {Kifwv\  1.  Son  of  Stesagoras,  and 
fiither  of  Miltiades,  victor  at  Marathon,  gained 
three  Olympic  victories  with  his  four-horse 
diariot,  and  after  his  third  victory  was  secretly 
murdered  by  order  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.— 
2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
(B.C.  48(>),  be  was  imprisoned  because  he  was 
unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  fifty  talents,  which 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  man'iage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister.  Cimon  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480^  and  after  the  battle  of  PlabBffi 
was  brought  forward  by  Aristides.  He  fre- 
quently commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their 
aggressive  wars  against  the  Persians.  His 
most  brilliant  success  was  in  466,  when  he  de- 
feated a  large  Persian  fleet,  and  on  the  same 
day  landed  and  routed  their  land  forces  also  on 
the  River  Eurvmedon  in  Pamphylia.  The 
death  of  Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  The- 
mistocles  left  Cimon  without  a  rival  at  Athens 
for  some  years.  But  his  influence  gradually 
AtMoed  as  tliat  of  Pericles  increased.    In  461 


Cimon  marohed  at  the  head  of  some  AihenMi 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  tlieir  revolted  sabjeeti, 
The  Athenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  in- 
sulting manner  in  which  their  ofiers  of  assist' 
ance  were  declined,  and  were  enraged  with 
Cimon,  who  had  exposed  them  to  this  insult 
His  enemies,  in  eon^uence,  succeeded  mx  ob 
taining  his  ostracism  wis  year.  He  -was  sub 
sequently  recalled,  in  what  year  is  uncertain, 
and  throu^  his  intervention  a  five  years'  trues 
was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  460 
In  449  tiie  war  was  renewed  with  Persia;  Ci- 
mon received  the  oommand,  and  with  two  hund- 
red ships  sailed  to  Cyprus:  here,  while  be- 
sieging Citium,  ilbess  or  the  effects  of  a  wound 
carried  him  off  Cimon  was  of  a  cheerful  con- 
vivial temper,  frank  and  a&ble  in  bis  manners 
Having  obtained  a  great  fortime  by  bis  share  of 
the  Persian  spoils,  he  displayed  unbounded  lib- 
erality. His  orebards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demusroeu  were  free  daily  to 
his  tables  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on  os- 
tentation. With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built^ 
and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  foundation  of 
the  longr  walls  to  tite  Piraeus  was  laid  down. — 
8.  Of  CleoDiB,  a  painter  of  great  renown,  flour- 
ished about  RC.  400,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  painter  of  perspective. 

CnrlnoN  (Kiva6uv\  the  chief  of  a  conspiraej 
against  the  Spartan  peers  {bfioioi)  in  the  first 
year  of  AgesiUus  II.  (RC.  $98-397).  The  plot 
was  disoevered,  and  Cinadon  and  the  other  con- 
spirators were  put  to  death. 

CiNiBTHON  (Kiviuduv),  o{  LaccdfiBmon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets^  flourished 
B.C.  166. 

CiNABA  or  CinXrus  (now  Zitiara),  a  small 
island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  east  of  Naxos,  cele- 
brated for  its  artichokes  (Kivdpa), 

CiMciMHATus,  Ik  QuiNiius,  a  favoritc  hero  of 
the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a  model  of  old  Ro- 
man frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
iiirm,  cidtivating  the  land  with  his  own  baud. 
In  B.C.  460  he  was  appointed  consul  suffectos 
in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  he  was 
I  called  from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in 
Older  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army 
from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  .^uians.  He  saved  the 
Roman  army,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  only  sixteen  days,  re- 
turned to  his  farm.  In  439,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
pose the  alleged  machiuations  of  Sp.  M<elius. 
Several  of  the  descendants  of  Cineiunatus  held 
the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a 
separate  notice. 

CiKciro  Alhontus.     Vid.  AuifEMTua. 

CmiAS  (Kiveac).  [1.  A  Tbessalion  prince^ 
contemporary  with  and  an  ally  of  the  Pisistra- 
tids,  born  at  Conium  in  Phrygio.] — 2.  A  Thes- 
solian,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  EpiruB.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
his  day,  and  reminded  his  hearera  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth. 
Pyrrhus  prized  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly, 
that  **  tiie  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say) 
hod  won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms^ 
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*ni«  most  fimiDua  passage  in  bia  life  is  his  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  with  proposals  of  peace  from 
F^rrbus,  aOer  the  battle  of  Heradea  (B.O.  280). 
OiDeas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  fdvor.  Thanks 
to  his  wonderful  meraorj,  on  the  day  after  bis 
arriyal  he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all 
the  senators  and  knigbta  by  name.  The  senate, 
however,  rejected  his  prc^osals  mainly  through 
the  dying  efoquenoe  of  old  App.  Claudius  Ciboub. 
The  ambassador  returned  and  told  the  king  that 
there  was  no  people  like  that  people — ^their  city 
was  a  temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 
Two  years  after  (278),  when  Fyrrfaus  was  about 
to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent 
to  negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  luve  died 
in  Sicily  diorUy  afterward. 

GiifSdtAS  {Kivrjalac),  a  ditfayrambic  poet  of 
Atfaens,  of  no  merits  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes 
and  other  comic  poeta  But  be  had  his  re- 
venge, for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Choragia,  as  far  as  regarded  com- 
edy, about  B.G.  890. 

CiNOA  (now  CHnca\  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  falls  with  the  Sicoris  into  tne  Iberus. 

Gino£t6rix.  1.  A  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (now  Driim,  Trier)^  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in- 
law  to  Indutiomarus,  the  bead  of  the  independ- 
ent party.  When  this  leader  had  been  put  to 
deatn  by  Caesar,  be  became  chief  of  his  native 
dty. — [2.  Cffisar  (B.  G.,  v^  22)  mentions  anoth- 
er (ylogetorix,  a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.] 

CiNGt^LUX  (Cingulanus :  now  Cingolo),  a  town 
(n  Picenum,  on  a  rock,  built  bv  Labienus  shortly 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  B.C. 

GnrNA,  CoBNeLiu&  1.  L,  tlie  famous  leader 
of  the  popular  partv  duriug  the  absence  of  Sulla 
?n  the  East  (B.C.  8^-84).  In  87  SuUa  allowed 
Ginna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter 
the  constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon 
aa  Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his  endeavor 
to  overpower  the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius 
uid  his  party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
his  colleague  Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged 
to  fiy  the  city,  and  was  deposed  by  the  senate 
from  the  consulate.  But  he  soon  returned; 
with  the  assistance  of  Marius,  who  came  back 
to  Italy,  he  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Rome.  The  capture  of  the  city,  and 
the  massacre  of  Sulla*s  friends  which  followed, 
more  properly  belong  to  the  life  of  Marius.  For 
the  next  three  years  (86,  86,  84)  Ginna  was 
consul  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return  from 
Greece ;  and  Ginna  was  slain  by  his  own  troops, 
when  he  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla. — 2.  L.,  son  of  No.  1,  joined  M.  Lepidus 
in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
Sulla,  78 ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lep- 
idrs  in  Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perpema  to 
join  Sertorius  in  Spaia  Caesar  procured  his 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  made  praetor  by 
Gffisar  m  44,  bu^^  waa,  notwithstanding,  one  of 
tLe  enemies  of  the  dictator.  Though  he  would 
not  join  the  conspirators,  he  approved  of  their 
act;  and  so  great  was  the  nige  of  the  mob 
against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered  him. 
Yid.  below,  Cinna,  Hei.viu& 

Ginna  C.  HelvIus,  a  poet  of  considerable  re- 
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nown,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  RG.  44  ll 
was  tribune  of  the  plebe,  when  he  was  murder 
ed  by  the  mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  name- 
sake Cornelius  Ginna,  though  he  was  at  the 
time  walkine  in  Gsesar'a  funeral  proceasioD 
His  principiu  work  was  an  epic  poem  entitled 

GiKiflMOS,  JoANKEB  {^Iwtuvii^  Kiwafioc)t  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians, 
lived  under  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
(who  reigned  A.D.  1148-1180],  and  wrote  the 
history  of  this  emperor  and  oi  his  father  Calo- 
Joannes,  in  six  books,  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Edited  by  Du  Gange,  Paris,  1670,  foL, 
and  by  Meineke,  Bonn,  1886,  8vo. 

CiNTPS  or  CiNfpHUS  {Klvwlf,  Kivv^:  now 
WadrKhakan  or  Kinifo\  a  small  rirer  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  proper  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  African  Tripolis.  The  district 
about  it  was  called  by  the  same  name,  and  waa 
famous  for  its  fine-haired  goats. 

G1NYBA8  {Kttnfpac\  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 

Srus,  and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Venus  (Aphn>- 
ite),  which  latter  office  remained  hereditary  in 
his  family,  the  Cmyradas.  He  was  married  to 
Methame,  the  daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king 
Pyemalion,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
and  among  uiem  was  Adonis.  According  to 
some  traditions,  he  unwittingly  begot  Adonis  by 
his  own  daughter  Smyrna,  and  killed  himself  on 
discovering  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  he  had  promised  to 
assist  Agamemnon  ;  but  as  he  did  not  keep  hif 
word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and  per- 
ished in  a  contest  with  Apollo. 

CiFUs  or  CiPPTg,  GBNtcius,  a  Roman  prastor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly 
grew,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and,  as  the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he 
returned  to^he  city  he  would  be  king,  he  im- 
posed voluntary  exile  upon  himself. 

GiBCE  {KipKfiy,  a  mytoical  sorceress,  daughter 
of  Helios  (the  Sun]  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and 
sister  of  .^tes,  lived  in  the  island  of  iGaea. 
Ulysses  tarried  a  whole  jeKt  with  her,  after  ahe 
had  changed  several  of  his  companions  into  pi^ 
By  Ulysses  she  became  the  mother  of  Agnus 
and  Telegonus.  The  Latin  poets  relate  thai 
she  metamorphosed  Scylla,  aud  Picus,  king  of 
the  Ausonians. 

CiRofin  (Circeiensis :  now  Circello^  and  the 
ruins  Citta  Vecehia),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium 
on  the  Promontory  CmcEiuic,  founded  by  Tar 
quinius  Superbua,  never  became  a  place  of  im 
portance,  in  conseauence  of  its  proximity  X/tt 
the  unhealthy  Pontine  marshes.  Ilie  oyster» 
caught  oflF  Girceii  were  celebrated.  (Hor.,  Sat 
ii.,  4,  88;  Juv,  iv,  140.)  Some  writers  »up 
pose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  promontory 
and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 

CiRCfislux  (KipKijaiov :  now  Kerkeriah),  a  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  £u 
pbrates,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aborrhas :  the  ex- 
treme border  fortress  of  the  Roman  eirpirc. 

Circus.     Vid,  Roma. 

CiRFRiB  (Kip^ic),  ft  town  in  Fbocis,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  separated 
by  a  valley  from  Parnassus. 

CiRRiiA.     VifL  Crissa. 

GiRTA.  afterward  CoNSTArrfxA  (mine  at  Cim 
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^iantineh)y  a  city  of  the  Massy  11  i  ia  Nuraidia. 
fifty  Roman  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  capital  of 
Syphaz,  and  of  Masinissa  aod  his  successors. 
Its  positioii  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  the  River 
Ampsagas,  made  it  almost  impregnable,  as  the 
Romans  found  in  the  Jugurthine,  and  the  French 
tn  the  Algerine  wars.  It  vas  restored  by  Cou- 
■lautine  the  Great,  in  honor  of  whom  it  received 
ts  later  name. 

[CigncB,  M.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebe  B.C.  67, 
the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  recaUed  from  ban- 
ishment, took  an  aotive  part  in  Cicero's  favor. 
Ue  was  afterward  defended  by  Cicero  when  ac- 
cused of  bribery  {ambiius)^  but  could  not  obtain 
a  verdict  in  his  fevor. — 2.  L,  one  of  Caesar's  offi- 
cers in  the  African  war,  commanded  part  of  the 
fleet,  B.a  46.] 

[CissA  {Kiaaa\  a  city  of  the  Jacetani  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis ;  called  by  Livy  (xzL,  60) 
Seissum  (where  for  Scisns  Alschefski  writes  CU- 
tt<s),  and  probably  the  Oinna  of  Ptolemy.] 

OiBSEOB  (Kiaaevs),  1.  A  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hec- 
uba, who  is  hence  called  Ciasfiis  (KtfftT^tf). — [2. 
Son  of  Melampus,  fought  on  the  side  of  Tumus, 
and  was  slain  ny  iEneas.] 

OissiA  {Kitraia),  a  very  fertile  district  of  Susi- 
ana,  on  the  Choaspca  Ulie  inhabitants  {Kiamoi) 
were  a  wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persians 
iu  their  manners. 

Cissus  {Kioaog),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  soutli  of  Thessalon- 
•ca,  to  which  latter  place  its  inhabitants  were 
bnosplanted  by  Cassander. 

CiKTHKNK  (Kio6^).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast 
c*f  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium. — 2.  (Now  Castel-Bosso), 
tn  island  and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. — 8.  In 
the  mythical  geography  of  iEschylus  {From^ 
799)  the  *•  plains  of  Cisthene"  are  made  the  abode 
of  the  Goi-gons. 

CrrH.jE£ox  {KiBcufiuv :  now  Oithceron,  and  its 
highest  summit  Elatia)^  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
vus,  separated  Boeotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica. 
It  was  covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game, 
and  was  the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends 
in  mythology.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Cithieron,  a  mythical  king  of  Boeo- 
tia.  Its  highest  summit  was  sacred  to  the 
Cithseronian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  here  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  called  Dofdala,  Vid.  Diet, 
of  Ant  8.  V. 

CinxABiSTA,  a  sea-port  town  (now  Ceireste)^ 
and  a  promontory  (now  Cape  SAigle)  in  Gallia 
Narbonenais,  near  Massilla. 

CrriiTM  (Ktriov  :  Ktnrvf >  1.  (Ruins  near  Lar 
tieca\  one  of  the  nine  diief  towns  of  Cyprus, 
with  a  harbor  and  salt-works,  two  hundred  sta- 
dia from  Salamis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius : 
here  Cimon,  the  celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and 
Zcno,  tiie  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  bom. 
~2.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  on  a  mountain  Citius, 
northwest  of  Beroea. 

Cit's  {Kiog :  KZof  or  Kelo^f  Cifinus :  now  Ohio^ 
also  Ghemlio  and  Kendik).  1.  An  ancient  city  in 
Bithynia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Cifi- 
nus Sinus,  was  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and 
became  a  place  of  much  commercial  importance. 
It  joined  the  JBtolian  league,  and  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  IIL,  kin^  of  Macedonia,  but  was  re- 
b-'iU  by  Prusiaa,  kmg  of  Bithynia,  from  whom 


it  was  called  PavsiAs. — [2.  A  liver  of  )J0W9 
Mcesia  flowing  into  the  Ister  or  Danube.] 

[CiviOA  CkrbIus,  under  the  Emperor  I>om} 
tiau,  proconsul  of  Asia :  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  just  before  AJ>.  90.1 

Civius,  Clatjd!d9,  sometimes  called  JuiioB^ 
the  leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  AJ>.  69-70.  He  was  of  the  Batavian 
royal  race,  and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,faad 
lost  an  eye.  His  brother,  Julius  Paulus^  was 
put  to  death  on  a  fiilse  charge  of  treason  by 
FoDteius  Capito  ( A.D.  67  or  68^  who  sent  Civiha 
in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  was  heard 
and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  was  afterward 
prefect  of  a  cohiort,  but  under  Vitellius  he  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  He  vowed 
vengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were  shame- 
fully treated  by  the  officers  of  Vitellius,  were 
easily  induced  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Cannuiefates  and  Frisii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vitellius  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitelliua 
In  70  Civilis  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course 
of  the  year  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Germany  with  an  immense  army. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Batavi  on  terms 
favorable  to  the  latter,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  Civilis. 

^  CizABA  (K/^apa),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the 
district  of  Phazemonitis  in  Poutus ;  once  a  royal 
residence,  but  destroyed  before  Strabo's  time. 

Cladaus  (YiMdaog  or  KXd<5eof),  a  river  id 
Ells,  flows  into  the  Alph6us  at  Olympia. 

Clajipbtia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lampkiia 
{AafiTzeria,  Aafin^reia\  a  town  of  Bruttium,  *m 
the  western  coast :  in  ruins  in  Pliny*s  time. 

Clani&  1.  (Now  Ckianoy  a  river  of  Etniria, 
rises  south  of  Arretium,  forms  two  small  lakes 
near  Clusium,  west  of  Lake  Trasimenus,  and 
flows  into  the  Tiber  east  of  Vulsinii.— 2.  The 
more  ancient  name  of  the  Liris. — 8.  (Now  Olan 
in  Steiermark),  a  river  in  the  Noric  Alps. 

Clanicb.     ViiL  LiTKBNua 

ClXkus  (^  KTApog :  ruins  near  Zille),  a  smal] 
town  on  the  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur 
named  Clarius. 

[Clabus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ^neas.] 

Clarus,  Sex.  Ebucius,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  East,  and  took 
Seleucia,  A.D.  116.  His  son  Sextus  was  a  pa- 
tron of  literature,  and  was  consul  under  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  A.D.  146. 

Classicus,  JtiLius,  a  distin^ished  man  of  the 
Treviri,  was  prefect  of  an  aJa  of  the  Treviri  in 
the  Roman  army  under  Vitellius,  A.D.  69,  but 
afterward  joined  Civilis  in  his  rebellion  against 
the  Romans.     Vid.  Civius. 

Clasiidiuic  (now  Ctuieggio  or  Schiateggio\  a 
fortified  town  of  the  Anaues  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
not  far  from  the  Po,  on  the  road  from  Dertona 
to  Placentia. 

Clatebxa,  a  fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana, not  far  from  Bononia :  its  name  is  retained 
in  the  small  river  Q^adern(l, 

ClaudIa.     1.  QunrrA,  a  Roman  matron,  not  a 
Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.     When 
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Ae  T&uel  coDvcyiiig  tlie  image  of  Cybele  {rom 
PeasinuB  to  Rome  had  stuck  fast  in  a  Bhallow  at 
the  moath  of  the  Tiber,  the  Boothaayen  aoDounoed 
that  only  a  chaste  woman  ooald  moye  it  Clau- 
dia, who  had  been  accuaed  of  inoontinenoe,  took 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  the  veBsel  forthwith  fol- 
lowed her,  B.C.  204.— S.  Or  Olodu,  eldeat  of 
the  three  sisterB  of  P.  Clodiua  Polcher,  the  en- 
<iiny  of  Cioero.  married  Q.  Maroiua  rex. — 8.  Or 
Oloiua,  second  sister  of  P.  ClodiuS)  married  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  bat  became  in£unou8  lor  her  de- 
baucheries, and  was  suspected  of  having  poison- 
ed her  husband.  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently 
ealls  her  fio^irif. — 1.  Or  Clodia,  yoongest  sister 
of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  Lacullus,  to  whom  she 

Eroded  unfaithfuL    All  three  sisters  are  said  to 
Bve  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their  broth- 
er Publius. 

Claudia  Gkks,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  RO.  604,  when  they  were  re- 
eeived  among  the  patricians.  FidL  Claudius, 
No.  1.  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
hangbtiness,  their  disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  plebeians.  They  bore  vaiious  sur- 
names, which  are  given  under  Claudius,  with  the 
exception  of  those  with  the  cognomen  Nkeo,  who 
are  better  known  under  the  latter  name.  The 
Plebeian  Claudii  were  divided  into  several  fam- 
ilies, of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Maxcellus. 

Claudianus,  ClaudIus,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  aud  his 
wuB  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  a  native 
of  Alezandrea,  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  we 
find  him  in  A.D.  895.  He  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerful  Stilicho,  by  whom  he 
was  raised  to  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  Forum 
'^f  Trajan  b^  Arcadius  and  Honnrius,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  also  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Empress  Serena,  through  whose  inter^ 
position  be  gained  a  wealthy  wife.  The  last  his- 
torical allusion  in  his  writings  belongs  to  404 ; 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  Siilicho,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  408.  He  was  a  heathen.  Hia 
extant  works  are,  1.  The  three  panegyrics  on  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  coiiBulsiiips  of  Honorius. 
2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Ma- 
ria. 3.  Four  short  Fescennine  hiys  on  the  same 
subject  4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of 
Probinus  and  Olybrius.  6.  The  praises  of  Stili- 
cho^  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric  on  his  consul- 
^p,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  the 
wife  of  Stilicho.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the  consul- 
^p  of  Flavins  Mallius  Theodorus.  8.  The  £pi> 
thoiaminm  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
•Dvective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  AlD 
'nvective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  11. 
De  Bello  Gildonico,  the  first  book  of  an  histor- 
ical poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Oildo. 
1 2.  I)e  Bello  Ottico,  an  historical  poem  on  the 
•uccessful  campaign  of  Stilicho  affainst  Alaric 
and  the  Ooths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pol- 
lentia.  18.  Raptm  Proterpina^  tliree  books  of 
an  unfinished  epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpina. 
14.  OigantcmacnicL,  a  fragment  extending  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  lines  onljr.  16.  Five 
iliort  epistles.  1 6.  Eidyllia  a  collection  of  seven 
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poems,  chiefly  onbubjecls  connected  with  natural 
nistory.  17.  £!pigrammai<iy  a  coUecUou  of  shoit 
occasional  pieces.  The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious,  rhe  poems  of  Claudinn  ore  dibtin- 
guished  by  purity  of  language  and  real  poetical 
genius.  The  best  edition  is  by  Burmann,  Jimtf»^ 
1760. 

CLAUDi^rdus  (KXav6t6iroXii)f  the  name  of 
some  cities  called  after  the  Emperor  Claudius 
the  chief  of  which  were,  1.  In  Bith^nia  ^vuk 
BiCHTNiux).  2.  A  colony  in  the  district  uf  Ca 
taenia,  in  Cappadoda. 

ClaudIus,  patrician.  Vid.  Claudia  Gxn& 
1.  Arp.  ClaudIus  SabIivcs  Rxoillknsis,  a  Sabine 
of  the  town  of  R^illum  or  Regilli,  who  in  his 
own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
bemg  the  advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romani, 
when  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two 
nations,  withdrew  with  a  large  train  of  follow- 
ers to  Rome,  B.C.  604^  He  was  received  into 
the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the 
Anio  were  assigned  to  his  followers,  who  wer«* 
formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the  Claudiau. 
He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked 
his  descendants,  and  showed  the  most  bitter 
hatred  toward  the  plebeians.  He  was  consul 
496,  and  his  conduct  toward  the  plebeians  led 
to  their  secession  to  the  Mons  Saeer,  494. — 2 
Apf.  Cl.  Sa&  Regill.,  son  of  No.  1,  coobul  471, 
treated  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  with 
such  severity  that  his  troops  deserted  him. 
Next  year  be  was  impeached  by  two  of  the 
tribunes,  but,  according  to  the  common  story, 
he  died  or  killed  himself  before  the  trlaL-^-S. 
0.  Cl.  Sab.  Rkgilu,  brother  of  No.  2,  consul 
460,  when  App.  Herdonius  seized  the  CapitoL 
Though  a  Btaoch  supporter  of  the  Patricians, 
he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  an  im- 
moderate use  of  his  power.  His  remonstranoes 
being  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum. 
but  returned  to  defend  Appius  when  impeached 
~-4.  Apf.  Cl.  Crassus  Rcoill.  Sad.,  the  decem- 
vir, conimouly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more 
probably  the  some  person.  }ie  was  consul  461 
and  on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  io 
that  year,  he  became  one  of  them,  and  was 
reappointed  the  following  year.  His  real  char- 
acter now  betrayed  itself  in  the  most  tyrannous 
conduct  toward  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Vii-ginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Vir- 
ginius,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trioL  He 
either  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death  in 
prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes. — 6.  App.  Clau 
Dius  C^cuB,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (812),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he  built 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appi- 
an  road,  whicn  was  continued  to  Capua.  He 
retained  the  censoi'ship  four  years  in  oppoBition 
to  the  law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office 
to  eighteen  months.  He  was  twice  consul  ia 
807  and  296 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought 
against  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  ^  In  nis 
old  age,  Appius,  by  his  eloquent  speech,  induced 
the  senate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Ciueas  had  *ropoeed  on  behalf  of  Pyrrhus.  Ap- 
pius was  tDe  eailiest  Roman  writer  in  prose 
aud  verse  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
He  was  the  author  of  %  poem  known  Io  Cioerf 
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ttiToi^  tlia  Qreek,  and  he  also  wrote  a  legal 
trcatue,  Dt  UtHrpationihut.  He  left  four  sons 
and  five  daughters.  [Some  fragments  of  his 
speeches  are  given  by  Meyer,  Oratorum  Romor 
narum  FragvMtUa,  Zurich,  1842,  p.  105-6.1 — 6. 
Arp.  Cl.  Caudex,  brother  of  No.  6,  derived  his 
surname  from  his  attention  to  naval  afiair&  He 
was  consul  264,  and  conducted  the  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — *l.  P.  Cl.  Puloher, 
s<Mi  of  No.  5,  oonsul  249,  attacked  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  in  liie  harbor  of  Drepanum,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or  Glicia,  the 
son  of  a  fi-eedman,  but  the  nomination  was  im- 
mediately superseded.  He  was  impeached  and 
condemned. — S.  C.  Cl.  Cxntho  or  Cemto,  son 
of  No.  5,  oonsul  240,  and  dictator  218. — 9.  Tm. 
Cl.  Nero,  son  of  No.  6.  An  account  of  his  de- 
scendants is  given  under  Nero. — 10.  App.  Cl. 
Fm/^HER,  son  of  No.  7,  asdiU  1117,  fought  at  Can- 
on 216,  and  was  prstor  216,  when  he  was  sent 
into  Sicily.  He  was  oonsul  212,  and  died  211 
of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  a  battle  with 
Hannibal  before  Capua. — 11.  App.  Cu  Pulcher, 
son  of  No.  10,  served  in  Greece  lor  some  vears 
mider  FUmininus,  Biebius,  and  Glabrio  (l97- 
191).  He  was  pnetor  187  and  consul  185,  when 
he  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Ingaunian 
liguriaDs.  He  was  eent  as  ambassador  to 
Greece  184  and  176.  — 12.  P.  Cl.  Pulcher, 
brother  of  No.  11,  eurule  sedile  189,  prsetor  188, 
and  oonsul  184. — 18.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher,  brother 
3f  Nos.  11  and  12,  prator  180  and  consul  177, 
when  he  defeated  the  Istrians  and  Ligurians. 
He  was  censor  160  with  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  He  died  167j — 14.  App.  Cl.  Cento, 
aedile  178  and  pnetor  175,  when  he  fought  with 
success  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spam.  He 
afterward  served  in  Thessaly  (178),  Macedonia 
(172),  and  lUyricum  (170).— 16.  App.  Cl.  Pul- 
cher, son  of  No.  11,  consul  143,  defeated  the 
SaloEsi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  On  his  return  a  tri- 
umph was  refused  him ;  and  when  one  of  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  drae  him  from  his  car, 
his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  CapitoL  He  was 
censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  188,  with 
Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus,  was  appointed  trium- 
vir for  the  division  of  the  lands.  He  died 
ihortly  after  Tiberius  Gracchus. — 16.  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  eurule  odile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily 
95,  consul  in  92. — 17.  App.  Cl.  JPuloher,  consiu 
79,  and  afterward  govenior  of  Macedonia. — 18. 
App.  Cl.  Pulcher,  pnstor  89,  belonffed  to  Sulla's 
party,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  before 
Home  82. — 19.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher,  ddest  son 
of  No.  18.  In  70  he  served  in  Asia  under  his 
brother-in-law  Lucullus;  in  67  he  was  pnetor, 
and  though  he  did  not  openly  oppose  Cicero's 
recall  from  banishment,  ns  tacitly  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  broUier  Publius.  In  56  he 
was  proprastor  in  Sardinia;  and  in  54  was  con- 
sul with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  when  a  re- 
eondliatioo  was  brought  about  between  him  and 
CSoero,  through  the  intervention  of  Pompey. 
Ln  58  he  went  as  proooosul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
goTsmed  with  tyraimy  and  rapacity.  In  51  he 
va^  snoeeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero, 
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wliose  appointment  Appius  received  with  dis 
pleasure.    On  his  retcm  to  Rome  he  was  im- 

rched  by  Dolabella,  but  was  acquitted.  In  50 
was  censor  with  L.  Piso,  and  expelled  sev 
eral  of  CsBsar's  friends  from  the  senate.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war,  49,  he  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  in  Greece 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  an  au 
gur,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  augural  discipline 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  was  also 
distinguished  for  his  legal  and  antiquaria 
knowledge. — 20.  C.  Cu  I^lcher,  second  sou 
of  No.  18,  was  a  legatus  of  Caesar,  58,  pnetor 
56,  and  proprastor  in  Asia  55.  On  his  return  he 
was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Servilius,  who 
was  bribed  to  drop  the  prosecutioa  He  died 
shortly  afterward. — 21.  P.  Cl.  Puloher,  usu- 
ally called  Clooius  and  not  Claudius,  the  young- 
est son  of  No.  18,  the  notorious  enemy  of  (S- 
cero,  and  one  of  iJie  most  profligate  characters 
of  a  profligate  age.  In  70  he  served  under  his 
brother-in-hiw,  L.  Lucullus,  in  Asia;  but,  dis- 
pleased at  not  being  treated  bv  Lucullus  with 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encouraged 
the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself 
to  his  other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Marcius  Rex, 
proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  intrusted  by  him 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  He  feu  int» 
the  hands  of  the  pirates,  who,  however,  dismiss- 
ed him  without  ransom,  threugh  fear  of  Pom- 
pey. He  next  went  to  Antioch,  and  joined  tiM 
Syrians  in  making  war  on  the  Arabians.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  66  he  impeached  Catiline 
for  extortion  in  his  ^vemment  of  Africa,  but 
was  bribed  by  Catihne  to  let  him  escape.  In 
64  he  accompanied  the  proprsBtor  L  Mureoa 
to  Gallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resorted  to  tht 
most  nefarious  methods  of  procurincr  money 
In  62  he  profaned  the  mvsteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  which  were  celebrated  bv  the  Roman  ma- 
trons in  the  house  of  Caesar,  wno  was  then  prcs- 
tor,  by  entering  the  house  disguised  as  a  female 
musician,  in  order  to  meet  Pompeia,  Ciesar^s 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue.  He  was 
discovered,  and  next  year,  61,  when  quasstor, 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  obtained  an  acquittal 
by  bribing  the  judges.  He  had  attempted  to 
prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence  showed 
that  Clodius  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  In- 
teramna.  Cicero  attacked  Clodius  in  the  senate 
with  great  vehemenceu  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family  that  he  might  obtain  the  formid- 
able power  of  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  He  was 
tribune  58,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  Cas- 
sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into 
exile;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  effisrts^  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in 
the  following  year.  Vid.  CiOERa  In  66  Clo- 
dius was  asmle,  and  attempted  to  bring  his  ene- 
my Milo  to  trial  Each  bad  a  large  gang  of 
gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  frequent  fights  toolf 
place  in  the  streets  of  Rome  oetween  tiie  two 
parties.  In  58,  when  Clodius  was  a  candidate 
for  the  pnoitorship^  and  Milo  for  the  consulships 
the  contests  between  them  became  more  vio> 
lent  and  desperate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  62,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  ap 
parently  by  aeadeni  on  the  Appian  Road  near 
Bovilha  An  a£fray  ensued  between  their  fal 
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(owere,  in  which  Glodiui  was  murdered.  The 
mob  was  infuriated  at  the  death  of  their  favor- 
ite ;  and  such  tumults  followed  at  the  burial  of 
Clodius,  tliat  Pompey  was  appointed  solo  con- 
sul in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state.  For 
the  proceedings  which  followed,  vid.  Miixx  The 
second  wife  of  Clodius  was  the  notorious  Fulvia. 
—22.  App.  Cl.  Puloheb,  the  elder  son  of  No. 
SO,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on  the  death 
of  P.  Clodius,  62.— 23.  App.  Cl.  Pulohjcr,  broth- 
er of  No.  22,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore  the  prad- 
nomen  Appius,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  tuem 
was  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appius.  VUL  No. 
19. — 24.  Sex.  Glomus,  probably  a  descendant 
of  a  freedman  of  the  Claudia  gens,  was  a  man 
of  low  condition,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  P. 
Clodius  in  all  his  acts  of  violence.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  62,  he  urged  on  the  people  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  leader.  For  his  acts 
of  violence  on  this  occasion,  he  was  brought  to 
triaJ,  was  condemned,  and  after  remaiomg  in 
exile  eight  years,  was  restored  in  44  by  M.  An- 
tOniuB. 

Claudics  I.,  Roman  emperor  A  J).  41 — 64. 
His  full  name  was  Tib.  Claudius  Dbusus  Nebo 
Gkbhantcus.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Dm* 
sua,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and 
of  Antonia,  and  was  bora  on  August  Ist,  B.C. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  GauL  In  youth  he  was  weak 
and  sickly,  and  was  neglected  and  despised  by 
his  relatives.  When  he  grew  up  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
tut  was  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affiiirs.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  when 
he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of  Caligula. 
Claudius  w&i  not  cruel,  but  the  weakness  of  his 
character  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives  and 
freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  to  acts 
of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have  com- 
mitted of  his  own  accord.  He  was  married 
four  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
was  married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious 
Valeria  Messalina,  who  governed  him  for  some 
years,  together  with  the  freedman  Narcissus, 
Pallas,  and  others.  Aft«r  the  execution  of  Mes- 
salina, A.D.  48,  a  fate  which  she  richly  merited, 
Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  choosing 
for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She  prevailed 
upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bntannicus, 
and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she  might  secure 
the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius  soon  after 
resetted  this  step,  and  was,  in  cousequence, 
poisoned  by  Agnppina,  64.  Several  public 
works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudi- 
us. He  built,  for  example,  the  fomous  Claudian 
ajquieduct  (now  Aqua  Claudia),  the  port  of  Os- 
tia,  and  the  emissary  by  wluch  the  water  of 
Lake  Fueinus  was  carried  iuto  the  River  liris. 
In  his  reign  the  southern  part  of  Britain  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  Claudius  himself 
west  to  Britain  in  48,  where  ho  remained,  how- 
ever, only  a  short  time,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
Ihe  war  to  his  generals.  Gladius  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  works,  all  of  which  have  perish- 
ed. Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  a 
history  of  £truria,  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan  sources. 

ClaudKcs    II.  (M.  Ajdreuus   Claudius,  sur- 
■amed  Gornicus),  Roman  emperor  A.D  268- 
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I  270,  wa3  descended  from  an  obscure  iamtlr  «f 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  his  military  itStxAf^ 
rose  to  distinction  under  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
Gallienus.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Gallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession defeated  the  Alematini  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  an  immense  host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  ib 
Dardania,  and  received,  in  consequence,  the 
surname  Ooihieut,  He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Aurelian. 

Claz5m£n^  (ai  K\al^ofievai :  KAa(b^£ViOf :  now 
Kelinnan\  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  lay  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  u]x>n  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  city  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Colophonians  under  Para- 
lus,  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Chytiium, 
but  to  have  been  removed  further  east,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Pei-sians,  to  a  small  island, 
which  Alexander  afterward  united  to  the  main 
land  by  a  causeway.  It  was  one  of  the  weaker 
members  of  the  Ionian  league,  and  was  chiefly 
peopled,  not  by  lonians,  but  by  Cleonaeans  and 
Phliasians.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
city.  It  had  a  considerable  commence,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and  Cybele,  and  still  more  as  the  birth- 
place of  Anaxagoras. 

Clsandkk  (KAeavdpof).  1.  Tyrant  of  Qela, 
reigned  seven  years,  and  was  murdered  BC. 
498.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier  Hippo- 
crates, one  of  whose  sods  was  also  called  Cl«- 
ander.  The  latter  was  deposed  by  Gelon  when 
he  seized  the  government,  491. — 2.  A  Laceday 
monian,  harmost  at  Byzantium,  400,  when  the 
Greek  ai*my  of  Cyrus  under  Xenophon  return- 
ed from  Asia. — 3.  One  of  Alexanaer  s  officers, 
was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  in  Cormauia, 
825,  m  consequence  of  his  oppressive  govern- 
ment in  Media. — 4.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  sub- 
sequently the  profligate  favorite  and  minister 
of  Commodus.  In  a  popular  tumult,  occasion- 
ed by  a  scarcity  of  corn,  he  was  torn  to  death 
by  the  mob. 

[Cleandridas  (KAeovd/Mdof),  a  Spartan  gen- 
eral, who  had  to  flee  from  his  native  land  for 
having  acted  treacherously  in  a  war  with  Athens. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  THuan 
in  Italy.] 

[CleInob  (KAeavup),  an  Arcadian  of  Orchom- 
enus,  served  in  tlie  Greek  army  of  Cyrus  the 
younger;  he  took  an  active  part  in  conducting 
the  retreat  along  with  Xenophon,  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Clearchus  and  tne  other  generals.] 

Clzamtbxs  (KA,eav^c)>  !•  A  Stoic,  born  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  EC.  300.  He  entered 
life  as  a  boxer,  and  had  only  four  drachmas  of 
his  own  when  he  began  to  study  philosophy. 
He  first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then 
under  Zeno,  whose  disciple  he  continued  for 
nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself 
he  worked  all  night  at  drawing  water  from  gar- 
dens :  but  as  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  and  had  no  visible  means  of 
support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areop- 
agus to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him 
ten  mime,  tliough  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  tiiem.  He  waa  naturally  slow,  but  his  iioa 
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ibJastry  otercame  all  difficulties;  and  od  the 
death  of  Zeno  in  268,  Oleanthea  succeeded  him 
in  his  sohooL  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  of  voluntary  staryation.  A  hymu  of  his 
to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
tome  striking  seDtimeots:  edited  by  Storz,  1785, 
and  Mersdoif,  Lips.,  1885. — 2.  An  ancient  painter 
of  Oorinth,  [mentioned  among  the  inyentore  ol 
that  art  by  Pliny  and  Athenagoras.] 

CLKA&caus  (K?^apx(K).  1.  A  Spartan,  distin- 
gmshed  himself  in  several  iniportant  commantls 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Feloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the 
Greeks  in  that  quarter  against  the  Thracians. 
But  having  been  recalled  bv  the  ephors,  and  re- 
fusing to  obey  their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  col- 
lected for  him  a  large  force  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
and  marched  with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in 
order  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerzes,  being 
the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the  prince's 
real  object  After  the  battle  of  Ounaxa  and  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus  and  the  other  Greek 
generals  were  made  prisoners  by  the  treachery 
of  Tissaphemes,  and  were  put  to  death. — 2.  A 
eitizen  of  Heradea  on  the  Euxine,  obtained  the 
tifranny  of  his  native  town,  B.O.  865,  by  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  He 
governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassmated  358, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates. — 8.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. — 4.  An  Athenian  poet 
uf  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
I  His  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic, 
Graec.  Fragm^  voL  ii^p.  1168-9.] 

[Clka&idas  (KAeapidof),  a  brave  young  Spar- 
tan, made  governor  of  Amphipolis  by  Brasidas ; 
be  took  part  in  the  battle  before  Amphipolis  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  in  which  both 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed.  He  afterward 
had  the  charge  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the 
Athenians,  but  gave  it,  in  fact,  to  the  Amphipo- 
litans.] 

Clemcvs.  1.  T.  Flavius,  oousm  of  the  Em- 
peror Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death, 
lie  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian. — 2.  Bo- 
if  ANUS,  bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  probably  the  same  as  the  Clement 
whom  St  Paul  mentions  {Phil^  iv.,  8).  He 
wrote  two  epistles  in  Greek  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  of  which  the  first  and  part  of  the  sec- 
ond are  extant  The  second,  however,  is  prob- 
ably not  genuine.  The  Reeoffnitiones,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written  by 
him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  FcUres 
Apottolicif  of  which  the  most  convenient  edi- 
tions are  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1888,  and  by 
Hefele,  Tubingen,  1889.— 8.  Alexandrinus,  so 
called  from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandrea^ 
was  ardently  devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which  had  a  great  influence  upon 
bis  views  of  Christianity.  He  embraced  Chris- 
tianity through  the  teaching  of  Pautanua  at 
Alexandrea,  was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D. 
190,  and  died  about  220.  Hence  he  flourished 
«juder  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  198- 
217.  His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of 
*  whole.    In  the  Hortatory  Addrets  to  the  Gv^ekH 


(Aoyo^  npoTpeTTTiKoc,  Ao,)  his  design  was  to  co» 
viuce  the  heathens  and  to  convert  them  U  Chris- 
tianity. The  Fedagogite  {UcuSayuyog)  takes  r p 
the  new  convert  at  the  pomt  to  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory  ad- 
dress, and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  The  Stromata  ifirpuiiaTtlO 
are  in  eight  books:  the  title  {Stromata,  i.  e^ 
pateh-toork)  indicate*  its  miscellaneous  charae- 
ter.  It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  but  oou- 
tains  much  valuable  infoi-mation  on  man^  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. The  principal  information  respecting 
f^yptian  hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the 
fifth  book.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  de- 
Uneate  the  perfect  Christian  or  Onoaticj  after  he 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Teacher,  and  thus 
prepared  by  sublime  speculations  in  philosophy 
and  theology. — Editions:  By  Potter,  Oxon.,  1715, 
foL,  2  vols.;  by  Klotz,  Lips.,  1880-34,  12mo,  4 
vols. 

Gle5bi8.     Vid.  BiTON. 

ClkobCiIxs  {K'^toBovTuvri)  or  ClxobCle  (K?.€- 
o6ov7ifi\  daughter  of  Cleobnlus  of  Liudus,  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse ;  to  her  is 
ascribed  a  well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
year :  **  A  father  has  twelve  children,  and  each 
of  these  thirty  daughters,  on  one  side  white,  and 
on  the  other  side  black,  and  though  immortal 
they  all  die." 

CLEOBtLus  CiLXEoCovTuo^X  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  of  Linrius  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras, 
lived  about  B.C.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  aj 
well  as  riddles,  in  verse ;  he  was  said  by  some  t« 
have  been  the  author  of  the  riddle  on  the  year, 
generally  attributed  to  his  daughter  Cleobuline 
He  was  greatly  distinguishcii  for  strength  and 
beauty  of  persoa 

Cleochabes  (KXeo;t"Pi7f)»  a  Greek  orator  of 
Myrlea  in  Bitbynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Arcesilas,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

[CLEODiEUB  (KXrodoiof),  son  of  the  Heraclid 
Hyllus,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Heraclids^  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.] 

CLEoxBadTua  (KAeo/i5porof).  1.  Son  of  Anax 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  tlie 
battle  of  Thermopylffl,  B.C.  480,  for  Plistarchus, 
infant  son  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  bis  sou 
Pausauias. — 2.  I.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pausar 
nias,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  L,  anc 
reigned  B.C.  880-871.  He  commanded  the  Spar 
tan  troops  several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Leuetra  (871),  after  fighting 
most  bravely. — 8.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law 
of  Leonidas  11,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agjs  IV.  about  248.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  de^ 
pK)8ed  and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240. — 4.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Ambracia,  said  to  have 
killed  himself  after  reading  the  Fhcedon  of  Plato; 
not  that  he  had  any  sufferings  to  escape  from, 
but  that  he  might  exchange  this  Me  for  a 
better. 

Olkomedes  {KXeofiv^c).    1.  Of  the  isUind  As- 

typaliea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  stren^. — 2.  A 

Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  in  the  seo 

ond   and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
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CLEOMENES. 


CLEOI  ^TKA- 


the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  in  two  books  on 
the  Oircidar  Theory  qf  the  Heavenly  Bodies  (Ki;«- 
?UKijc  Os<^piac  Mereupcjv  Bi6Xta  <5vo),  whieh  is 
f  till  extant.  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy :  edited  bj  Balfour,  Bordi^al^ 
1606 ;  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat,  1820 ;  and  by  Schmidt, 
Lips^  18S2. 

CLEOiifiNES  (KXeo/tev^c)'  1-  King  of  Sparta, 
%on  of  Auaxandrides,  reigned  B.C.  520^91. 
Qe  was  a  man  of  on  enterprising  but  wild  char- 
acter. Bia  greatest  exploit  was  his  defeat  of 
the  Argives,  in  which  six  thousand  Argive  citi- 
xeus  fell;  but  the  date  of  this  event  is  doubt- 
'uL  lu  610  he  commanded  the  forces  by  whose 
isAistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athens,  and 
Qot  long  after  ne  assisted  Isagoras  and  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  agabst  Olia&enes.  By  bribing 
Che  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the  deposi- 
don  of  his  colleague  Dkmaratus,  491.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  seized  with  madness  and  kill- 
ed himself. — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Gleom- 
brotus  I.,  reigned  370-809 ;  but  during  this  long 
period  we  have  no  information  about  him  of  any 
importance. — 3.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas 
II.,  reinied  236-222.  While  stiU  young,  he 
married  Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ;  and 
following  the  example  of  the  latter,  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, and  to  regenerate  the  Spartan  character. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  strength- 
ened and  purified  by  philosophy,  and  posseraed 
great  energy  of  purpose.  His  first  object  was 
to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown  in  war;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the  Achaans,  and 
carried  on  war  with  the  league  with  great  suc- 
cess. Having  thus  gained  military  renown,  he 
felt  himself  sufiicienUy  strong  iu  the  winter  of 
226-226  to  put  the  ephors  to  death  and  restore 
the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achieans  now  call- 
ed in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  kmg  of  Mace- 
donia, and  for  the  next  three  years  Cleomenes 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
was  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (222),  and  fied  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euei^etes, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  kmg  he  was  imprisoned 
by  his  successor  Philopator.  He  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection, 
but  findiug  no  one  join  him,  he  put  himself  to 
death,  220. 

Clxomsn£&  1.  A  Greek  of  Naucratis  in 
Egypt,  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  uo- 
march  of  the  Arabian  district  {vou6c)  of  Egypt, 
and  receiver  of  the  tribute  from  the  districts  of 
Egypt,  B.C.  331.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds, 
tnd  ne  collected  immense  wealth  by  his  extor- 
tions. After  Alexander's  death  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took  possession  of  his 
treasures. — 2.  A  sculptor,  son  of  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  executed  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  He  lived  between  B.C.  863 
and  146. 

Olxov  (KXectv)  son  of  OleienetuB,  was  orin- 
Hally  a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  putSie 
as  an  opponent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  ci 
this  great  man,  B.O.  429,  Cleon  became  the  &- 
Torite  of  the  people,  and  for  about  six  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (428-422)  was  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  peace.  He  is  repre- 
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sented  by  Aristophanes  as  a  demagogue  of  tk( 
lowest  kind,  mean,  ignorant,  oowardly,  and  vo 
nal ;  and  this  view  of  his  character  is  confirmed 
by  Thucydides.  But  much  weight  can  not  be 
attached  to  the  satire  of  the  poet ;  and  the  usual 
impartiality  of  the  historian  may  have  been 
warped  by  the  sentence  of  his  banishment^  if  it 
be  true,  as  has  been  conjectured  with  great 
probability,  that  it  was  through  Cleon  that  Thu 
cydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon  may  he 
oonsidered  as  the  representative  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Athens,  ana  by  his  ready,  though  some- 
what coarse  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 
over  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  i«i 
the  assembly  that  the  MytilensBons  should  be 
put  to  death.  In  424  he  obtained  his  greatest 
^lory  by  taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safetj 
to  Athens.  Puffed  up  by  £is  success,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  an  Atlienian  army,  to 
oppose  Brasidas  in  Thrace ;  but  be  was  defeated 
by  Brasidas,  under  the  walls  of  AmphipoUs,  and 
fell  in  the  battle,  422.  The  chief  attack  of  Aris- 
tophanes upon  Cleon  was  in  the  Knights  (424^, 
in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual  dramatis 
persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer  bold 
enough  to^  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine 
lees. 

CLxQNJi  (KXeuvai:  KXeavaloc).  1.  An  an- 
cient town  iu  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth 
to  Ar^oe,  on  a  river  of  tho  same  name  which 
flows  mto  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Apesas;  said  to  have  bee?i  built  by 
Cleones,  son  of  Pelops. — 2.  A  town  in  the  penio 
sula  Athos  in  Chalcidice.— 8.  Vid  Htaiipoli8. 

CLx6Nf  XDB  (KXeuwfio^\  1.  An  Atheaion,  frc 
Ojuently  attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a  pestilent 
demagogue. — 2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Arcuidamus,  the  son  of  Agcsi- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuctra,  B.C.  371. — 8.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  exdlu- 
ded  from  the  throne  on-  his  fatlicr's  death,  809, 
in  consequence  of  his  violent  and  tyrannical 
temper.  In  808  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  as- 
sist the  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians.  He 
afterward  withdrew  finom  Italy,  and  seized  Cor- 
cvra ;  and  in  272  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  Vid  Acrotatus. — [4.  A 
Theban,  celebrated  for  his  victories  at  the  Isth 
mian  games.] 

Clkopatra  (KXeonuTpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone. — 2.  (Hist)  Niece  of  Attains,  mar- 
ried Philip,  B.C.  887,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Olympias. — 3.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  ^6.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  826.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  man'iage 
by  several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  prom- 
ised to  marry  Ptolemy ;  but)  having  attemiited 
to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had  been  Ke];t 
for  years  in  a  state  of  honorable  captivity,  she 
was  assassinated  by  Antigonus. — 4.  Daughter 
of  Antiochus  III  tne  Great,  married  Ptolemi 
V.Epiphaues,  193.— 6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemv  V 
Epiphanes  and  No.  4,  married  her  brother  v^o^ 


CLEOPATRA. 


CLINIAS. 


cBCj  VL  PhilouMtor,  aocl  on  his  death,  146,  her 
otiher  brother  Ptolemy  VL  Phvflcon.  She  waa 
toon  afterward  diToroed  by  Physcon,  and  fled 
into  Syria.— 6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI  Phil- 
ometor  and  of  Na  6,  married  first  Alexander 
Balaa  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper,  and  on  his  deatli 
Demetrius  Nioalor.  During  the  eaptiyity  of  the 
latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  oonneotion  which 
fce  Uiere  formed  with  Bhodogune,  the  Parthian 
princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes, 
ms  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on 
bis  retom.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucus, 
her  son  by  Nicator,  who,  on  his  Other's  death, 
aasumed  the  goremment  without  her  consent 
Her  other  son  by  JKHcator,  Antioohus  VIIL  Gry- 
pus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  (126)  through  her 
influence ;  and  he  oomneUed  her  to  drink  the 
poisoD  which  she  had  prepared  for  him  also. 
Vid  Antioghus  VIIL  She  had  a  son  by  Side- 
tes, Antiochus  IX^  eurnamed  Cyzicenus.— 7. 
Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor 
and  No.  6,  married  her  uncle  Physoon  when 
the  latter  divoreed  her  nu>ther.  On  the  death 
of  Physoon  ahe  reigned  in  conjunction  with  her 
elder  son,  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyrus,  and  then  in 
eonjunotion  with  her  younger  son  Alexander, 
^e  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  89. — 8. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  No.  7,  mar- 
ked first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyrus, 
and  next  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  Tryph^na,  her  own  sister,  wife 
of  Antiochus  Grypus. — 9.  Usually  called  Salens, 
another  dau^ter  of  Ptx>lemy  Physcon,  married 
first  her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  No.  8 
being  diyorced) ;  secondly,  Antiochus  XL  Epiph- 
anes  -  and  thirdly,  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. — 10. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.  FtdL  Bseemics,  No.  4. — 11. 
Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  celebrated 
for  her  lieauty  and  fascination,  was  seventeen 
at  the  disath  of  her  father  (51),  who  ap^inted 
her  heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her 
younger  brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to 
marrv.  She  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
Pothmus  and  Achillas,  his  guardians.  She  re- 
treated into  Syria,  and  there  ooUeoted  an  army, 
with  which  she  wa«  preparing  to  enter  Egypt, 
when  Caesar  arrived  in  Egyptt  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  47.  Her  charms  gained  for  her  the 
support  of  Casar,  who  rejuaced  her  on  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother.  This 
led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  tlM  undivided  rule.  She  was,  how- 
ever, associated  by  CsBsar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  to 
whom  she  was  also  nominally  married.  She 
bad  a  son  by  Cffisar,  called  Cmsajuov,  and  she 
afterward  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44. 
She  then  returned  to  Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met 
Antony  in  Cillda.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beaalnr,  which,  in  conjunction  with  her  talents 
and  ekxmenee,  completely  won  the  heart  of  An- 
tony, wno  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  He  returned  with  her  to  Egypt» 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  short  time, 
in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sistor  of  Ootavi- 
anus.  But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
i&ctionR;  he  soon  desorled  his  wife  and  re- 


turned to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  Iw  eonferreo 
the  most  extravagant  titles  and  horors.  In  the 
war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony,  Cleopatra 
acoompwued  her  lover,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (81),  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
retreated  with  her  fleets  and  thus  hastened  the 
loss  of  the  day.  She  fled  to  Alexandrea,  where 
she  was  joined  by  Antony.  Sedng  Antony's 
fortunes  desperat^  she  entered  into  nee^>tia 
tions  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to  mak* 
away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a  mausoleum 
she  had  buUt,  ana  then  caused  a  report  of  her 
deatii  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolving  not  to 
survive  her,  stabbed  mmself,  and  was  c&awn  up 
into  the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms. 
She  then  tried  to  gun  the  love  of  Augustus,  but 
her  charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart 
Seeing  that  he  was  determinea  to  cony  her  cap- 
tive to  Rome,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  lite, 
either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a  poisoned 
oomb,  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by 
most  writers.  She  oied  in  the  thirty-nintii  year 
of  her  age  (B.C.  80X  and  with  her  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  whi(^  was 
now  made  a  Roman  province. — 12.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  1 1,  bom  with  her  twin  brother 
Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  cax- 
ried  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Au 
gustus  married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia. 
— 18.  A  daughter  of  Mithradates,  marrie<l  Ti< 
granes,  king  of  Armenia. 

Cleopatais.     FtdL  Ajuunok,  No.  6. 

Cl£ophon  (KAeo^v),  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  oi 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesion 
war.  During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
B.C.  404,  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  and  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death. 

[CLEOPOxrus  (KAeo9ro/(]roc),  son  of  Clinias,  a 
leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.] 

[Cl£06th2nes  (KXeooBevrjc).  1.  One  of  the 
Spartan  ephors. — %  An  Epidamnian,  a  celebrat- 
ea  Olympian  victor  in  the  chariot-race.] 

CueosralTUB  (KAe6ar/>aror),  an  astronomer 
of  Tenedos,  said  to  have  introduced  the  divi- 
sion of  the  zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  be- 
tween B.C.  648  and  482. 

Clbvxtx,  also  Glevdic  and  Qlebon  (now  Gloit- 
eetUr)t  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

CuDEs  (al  KTieldec:  now  Cape 8.  Andre),  "the 
Keys,"  a  promontory  on  the  northeast  of  Cy- 
prus, with  two  islancb  of  the  same  name  lying 
off  it 

Cldcax  {K22fM^ :  now  Ekder),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  western  termination  of  the  Taurus 
range,  which  extends  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  Pamphylian  GulC  north  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia 
Alexander  made  a  road  between  it  and  the  se& 
There  were  other  mountains  of  the  same  name  in 
Asia  and  AfricSi 

CUMBERaUM.      Vtd,  AUBCL 

Clinias  {KXeiviag)  1.  Father  of  the  famous 
Alcibiades,  fought  at  Artemisium  RC.  480,  ui 
a  ship  built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense: 
he  fell  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 2.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiades.— 3. 
Father  of  Aratus  of  Sicvon.  was  mimlered  bf 
Abantidas,  who  seized  the  tyranny.  264.-4  A 
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OLUENl'lOS  UAJtJITUS. 


Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Tarentum,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Plato.  [A  fragment 
of  his  writings,  preBerved  by  btobieus,  is  given  in 
Orelli'8  Ojnuc  Urcec,  VeU.  /Sw^  ii.,  p.  824.] 

'Olio.     Vid.  Mcsa 

Cl!sthbne8  (KXeiaeevn^l  1.  Tyrant  of  Sio- 
roa  In  B.C.  595,  he  aicleJ  the  Amphlctyone 
in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  ended, 
after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
city.  He  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos.  His 
death  can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  582,  in 
which  year  he  won  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  Pythian  games.  His  daughter  Aga- 
lista  was  given  in  marriage  to  Megades  Uie 
AlcmiBonid. — 2.  An  Atheman,  son  of  Megades 
and  Agaristo,  and  grandson  of  No.  I,  appears 
as  the  head  of  the  Alcmesouid  clan  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Pisistratidsa.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political 
laval  Isagoras  except  through  the  aid  of  the 
commons,  he  set  himself  to  mcrease  the  power 
of  the  latter.  The  principal  change  which  he 
introduced  was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient 
tribes  and  the  establislunent  of  ten  new  ones 
in  their  stead,  B.C.  510.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
instituted  ostracism.  Isagoras  and  his  party 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  but  Clisthenes 
and  his  friends  eventually  triumphed. — 3.  An 
Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate  profli- 
gacy brought  him  unaer  the  lash  of  Aristophanes. 

[CLrrAG^BA  (K^ctTcyopa),  a  l3rric  poetess  of 
Lncouia  or  Thessaly,  mentioned  in  the  VespoB  of 
Aristophanes.] 

CuTAROHus  (KXeirapxoc).  1.  Tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  hi  Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  agamst 
t^e  Athenians,  but  was  expelled  from  Eretria 
by  Phocion,  B.C.  841. — 2.  Son  of  the  historian 
Diuon,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  liis 
Asiatic  expedition,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it. 
This  work  was  deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated 
in  style,  but  appears  nevertheless  to  have  been 
much  read.  [  llie  fragments  of  his  history  are 
collected  by  Qeier,  Alex.  Hitt.  Scrip^  p.  160 — 90.] 

CuTEKMUH  or  CuTEBNiA  (Clitemluus),  a  town 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

Clit^mXchus  (K'keiTOfiaxo^  1.  A  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his 
own  lan^age,  came  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  there  studied  under  Car- 
neades,  on  whose  death  he  became  the  head  of 
the  New  Academy,  B.C.  129.  Of  his  works, 
which  amounted  to  four  hundred  books,  only  a 
few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  philosophy 
of  his  master  Cameades.  When  Carthage  wa« 
taken  lu  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to  console  his 
unfortunate  oountrymea — [2.  A  Theban  atlilete, 
who  gained  several  victones  at  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  games. — 8.  Of  iEgina,  an  '^athlete 
who  conquered  in  wrestling  at  the  Isthmian 
games.] 

CLiTOB  or  CutSeium  (KAeirw/) :  THkeirSpio^ : 
ruins  near  M(izi\  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Aroanius :  there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  given 
to  persons  who  drank  of  them  a  dislike  for  wine. 
(Ov.,  Met^  XV.,  322.) 

Clitumnus  (now  O^lumno),  a  small  river  in 
Umbria,  springs  from  a  beautiful  rock  in  a  grove 
of  cvpress-trees,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
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god  Olitumnus,  and  fiiUs  into  the  Tinia,  a  trilmt* 
ry  of  the  Tiber. 

Clitcs  (KXelTo^  or  K^etrof).  [1.  (Mytholo^ 
ical)  A  Trojan,  son  of  Pisenor,  slain  by  Teucer 
— 2.  Son  of  Manlius,  carried  off  by  Aurora  on 
account  of  his  beauty.] — 3.  (Historical)  Son  of 
Bardylis,  kiug  of  Illyria,  defeated  b}r  Alexander 
the  Greats  B.C.  835.-4  A  Macedonian,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals  and  friends,  sumamed  the 
Black  (MeXoc).  He  saved  Alexander's  life  at 
tlie  battle  of  Granicus,  884.  In  828  he  waa 
slain  by  Alexander  at  a  banquet  when  both 
parties  were  heated  with  wine,  and  Clitus  had 
provoked  the  king's  resentment  by  insolent  Ian 
guage.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  at  his 
mend's  death. — 5.  Anotlier  of  Alexander's  offi- 
cers, sumamed  the  White  (Aevxof),  to  distin 
guish  him  from  the  above. — 6.  An  officer  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
in  the  Lamian  war,  828,  and  defeated  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  In  821  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
the  satrapy  of  Lydia,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Antigonus,  819.  He  afterward  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Polysperchon,  and  was  at 
first  successful,  but  his  ships  were  subsequently 
destroyed  by  Antigonus,  and  he  was  killed  on 
shore,  818. 

Cloacina  or  Cluacina,  the  "  Purifier"  (from 
cloare  or  cluerej  **  to  wash"  or  "  purify"),  a  sur- 
name of  Venus  at  Rome. 

[Cloanthes,  one  of  the  followers  of  .^neas, 
from  whom  the  Roman  Cluentii  pretended  to  de- 
duce the  origin  of  thdr  name  and  family.] 

[Clodia.     Vtd  Claudia.] 

CLdnius,  another  form  of  the  name  Clawitu^ 
just  as  we  find  both  caudex  and  codex,  eUnuirwt 
and  ctoHrum,  eauda  and  eodtu     Vid  Claudiub. 

ClAdius  Alb!nu8.     Vid  Albinus. 

ClOdius  Macer.     Vid  Magxb. 

Closlia,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostager 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from 
tiie  Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  across 
the  Tiber  to  Rome.  She  was  sent  bock  by  the 
Romans  to  Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  wiUi  her 
gallant  deed  that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty, 
but  allowed  her  to  take  wiui  her  a  part  of  the 
hostages.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with  a 
horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappingfs,  and  the 
Romans  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horseback, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  • 

ClsiXa  or  CluiiIa  Gens,  of  Alban  origin,  said 
to  have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on 
the  destruction  of  Alba.  A  few  of  its  members, 
with  the  surname  Siculus,  obtained  tha  consulship 
m  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

Clonab  (KAovaf),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  earli- 
est musicians  of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian  or  a 
Bceotian,  probably  lived  about  B.C.  G20. 

CLdMiuB  (KXdvioc).  1.  A  leader  of  the  B<eo 
tlans  in  the  war  against  Troy,  slain  by  Agenos 
— [2.  A  companion  of  iBncaa,  slain  by  Tumui 
— 8.  Another  companion  of  j£neaB,  iloin  hj 
Messapus.] 

[Cloxus,  an  artist  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  Ihe 
maker  of  a  belt  presented  to  Pallas,  son  of  Evan- 
der,  on  which  were  represented  in  gold  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus.] 

Clota  ^BTUABifJX  (uow  IHth  of  Clf/de),  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

Jlotho.     Vid  MoiBiB. 


.^UNIA. 


CN0SU3. 


in  B.O.  H  his  own  step-father,  Stntius  Albius 
Oppianicus,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his 
death  by  poison.  Oppianicus  was  condemned, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  judges 
bad  been  bribed  by  Cluentiaa.  In  66,  Cluentius 
was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianicus,  son 
of  Statius  Albius,  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  the  oration  still  extant 

CLfifiA  (ruins  on  a  hill  between  CorUna  del 
Camde  and  Fennalba  de  Cattro)f  a  town  of  the 
Areractt  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

CriipiA  or  Cl^ p£a.     Vid.  Aspis, 

Clcsidm  (Cluainus:  now  (7/ittm),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities, 
situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  River  Olanis, 
and  southwest  of  the  Lacus  Olosinus  (now 
Loffo  di  Chiusi).  It  was  more  anciently  called 
Cajckrs  or  C.\MABS,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race  of  the 
Camertes.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of  Por- 
sena,  and  in  its  neighborhood  was  the  celebrated 
sepulchre  of  this  king  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth, 
of  which  such  marvellous  accounts  have  come 
down  to  us.  (  Vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Labyrik- 
THU&)  Subsequently  Clusium  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  regarded  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the 
Gauls,  B.O.  391,  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the 
capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the  Gauls.  Clusium 
probably  became  a  Roman  colony,  since  Pliny 
speaks  of  Clusini  Veteres  et  Novi.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood were  warm  baths.    (Hor.,  ^p.,  L,  15, 

ClCsius  (now  Chiese),  a  river  in  Cisalpine 
Oaul,  a  tributary  of  the  Ollius,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Cenomani  and  Insubres. 

Clitvius,  a  family  of  Campanian  origin,  of 
which  the  most  important  person  was  M.  Clu- 
vn»  RuFCS,  consul  suffectus  A.D.  46,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Spain  under  Galba,  A.D.  69,  on  whose 
death  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius.  He 
was  an  historian,  and  wrote  an  accomit  of  the 
times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius. 

Clyx^xb  (K?Mfiev7i).  1.  Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  lapetus,  to  whom 
she  bore  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phy lacus 
or  Cephalus,  to  whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and 
Alcimede.  According  to  Hesiod  and  others,  she 
was  the  mother  of  Phaethon  by  Helios. — 3.  A 
relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of  He- 
lena, with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by  Paris. 
— [4.  Daughter  of  Catreus,  mother  of  Palamc- 
des. — 6.  One  of  the  Nereids  enumerated  by  Ho- 
mer (//,  xviii.,  47.)] 

[Clyxenus.  1.  King  of  the  Minyos,  in  Or- 
ehomenos;  he  was  slain  by  the  Thebdns  at  a 
festival  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  at  Thebes. — 2. 
Son  of  Cseneua,  king  of  Arcadia,  married  Epi- 
easte  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  Harpalyce  and 
several  other  children. — S.  A  companion  of 
Phineus  at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus.] 

[CLYsoKi'Mirs  (KXwffww/wf),  son  of  Amphida- 
mas  of  Opus,  was  unintentionally  slain  by  Pa^ 
trodua,  who  had  to  seek  refuge  on  this  account 
at  the  court  of  Peleus.] 

CLYTiEacNESTRA  {KKvTaifith}aToa\  daughter  of 
Tyndai'cus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  ma  Helena.    She  was  married 


to  Agamemnon.  During  her  husband's  abseLM 
at  Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  iEgisthus^ 
and  on  his  return  to  Mycens  she  murdered 
him  with  the  help  of  ^gisthus^  Vid  Agamex 
NOW.  She  was  subsequently  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Orestes,  who  thus  avenged  the  murder 
of  his  father.    For  details,  vid  Obestxs. 

[Clttue  (Kavt/o,  Ion.  KXvriJi).  1.  Daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. — 2.  A  female  beloved 
by  Apollo,  died  from  grief  at  the  un£uthfu1nesi 
of  that  god,  and  was  changed  by  him  into  a  he- 
liotrone. — 3.  Mother  of  King  Chalcon  in  the 
island  of  Cos.] 

[Clytius  {KXvTioc).  1.  Son  of  Laomedon, 
brother  of  Priam. — 2.  Son  of  Alcmieon  and 
father  of  Pirsus. — 3.  Sou  of  the  (Echalian  king 
Eurytus,  slain  by  .^^tcs  in  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition.— i.  A  partisan  of  Phineus,  slain  by 
Theseus. — 6.  One  of  the  companions  of  JSneas, 
son  of  .^!olus,  slain  by  Turnus.  Two  other  he- 
roes  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  iEneid.] 

[CLYTOMltDKS     {KXvTOU^dpc)j     SOU     of   *Euop8, 

conquered  by  Nestor  in  bozing.J 

[CLYTdNgus  (KAvrtJvj/of),  son  of  King  Aid- 
nous,  surpassed  all  his  cou temporaries  in  run- 
ning.] 

CnSxis  {Kv7f fu^),  a  Ttuaste  of  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phooia  and  Locris,  from  which  the 
northern  Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.  A 
branch  of  these  mountains  runs  out  into  the  sea, 
forming  the  promontory  CNfixinxs  {Kvtifildec) 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it>  oppo- 
site the  promontory  Cenaeum  in  Euboea. 
^  Cneph  (Kvif^)  or  CxOphis  (Kvov^tf),  an  Egyp- 
tian diyimty,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sor 
pent,  and  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Cnidus  or  GnIdos  (Kvidoc:  KviSio^:  ruins 
at  Cape  Krio),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  promontory  of  Triopium,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the 
chief  city  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis.  It  was 
built  partly  on  the  main  land  and  partly  on  an 
island  joined  to  the  coast  by  a  causeway,  and 
had  two  harbors.  It  had  a  considerable  com- 
merce; and  it  was  resorted  to  by  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  that  they 
might  see  the  statue  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  by 
Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune  (Poseidon.)  The  great  naval  defeat 
of  Pisander  by  Conon  (B.C.  394)  took  place  off 
Cnidus.  Among  the  celebrated  natives  of  the 
city  were  Ctesias,  Eudoxus,  Sostratus,  and 
Agatharchldes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  also 
called,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia,  from  its 
founder  .Triopas,  and,  in  later  times.  Stadia. 

Cnosub  or  Gnosus,  subsequently  Ckossub  ui 
Gnossus  (KvuaSc,  FvoMTof,  Kvuaooc,  Tvoaao^: 
Kvoaio^f  Kv6a<Tiog :  now  Makro  Teikho)^  an  an 
dent  town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  King  Mi- 
nos, was  situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  th« 
River  CiSRATUs  (which  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  town),  at  a  short  distance  from  the  noilh- 
em  coast  It  was  at  any  early  time  colonized  by 
Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  sprea 
over  the  island.  Its  power  was  weakened  b 
the  growing  importance  of  Gortyn  and  Cydo 
nia ;  and  these  towns,  when  united,  were  moi^ 
than  a  match  for  Cnosus.  Cnosus  is  frequent 
ly  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
I  its  connection  with  3iiino&  Ariadue,  the  M; 
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•otaiir,  aod  tiie  Labyrinth;  and  the  adjective 
Ooosius  ia  fi*equeDtly  used  aa  an  equivalent  to 
Cretaa 

CdBCs  or  CoHiBUB  {Kw6o^\  a  river  of  Asia, 
flowing  fix)m  the  Caucasos  mto  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Euxine. 

C60ALU6  (KuxaXocU  a  mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Dsedalus  on  his  flight  from 
Crete ;  and,  [when  Minos  subsequently  came 
tliither  m  pursuit  of  him,  put  that  monarch  to 
death.]  Acoording  to  others,  [Minos]  was  killed 
I7  the  daughters  of  Cocalus. 

CoccEius  Ne&va.     Vid.  NzavA. 

COcHE  {Kaxv)f  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
lipbon. 

CooiNTHUM  or  CocDrruM  (now  Punta  di  Stilo), 
a  promontory  on  the  southeast  of  Bruttium,  in 
Italy,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

CocLES,  HoaAiius,  that  is,  Horatius  the  **  one- 
3yed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
save  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
8p.  Laf  tius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole 
fitruscan  army  under  Poroena,  while  the  Ro- 
mans broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them. 
When  the  work  was  nearly  iinished  Horatius 
lent  Imck  his  two  companions.  As  soon  as  the 
bridge  was  quite  destroyed,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream  and  swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enem^.  llie  state  rais- 
ed a  statue  to  his  honor,  which  was  placed  in 
the  oomitium,  and  allowed  him  as  mucn  laud  as 
he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  ^'olybius 
relates  that  Horatius  defended  the  bridge  alone, 
aod  perished  in  the  river. 

CooossATsa,  a  people  in  Aquitonia  in  Qaul, 
uentioned  along  with  the  Tarbelli 

CdcYiiuM  {KoKv^ov),  an  .^k>Uan  city  ui  My- 
tfia,  whose  inlmbitants  {KokuXItoi)  are  mention- 
ed b}'  Xenophon,  but  which  was  abandoned  be- 
fore Pliny's  time. 

Coo^Tus  (Kw«vrof)  a  river  in  Epirus,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as 
a  river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  (Od.,  z., 
613)  make  the  Cocj^tus  a  tinbutary  of  the  Styx ; 
but  VirKil  (-JEn,  vi.,  296)  represents  the  Ache- 
ron as  flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

CoDlNua  Sinus,  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Baltic,  whence  the  DauL*h  islands  are  called 

CODANONIA. 

CoDOXAinaTS.     Vid.  Darius. 

C0DBU8  (Kodpof).  1.  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  Wlien  the  Dorians  invad- 
ed Attica  from  Peloponnesus  fabout  B.C.  1068 
according  to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle 
declared  that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the 
life  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  there- 
opon  resolved  to  sacrifice  nimself  for  his  ooun- 
ti-}^.  He  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  dis- 
guise, commenced  quarrelling  with  the  soldiers, 
and  was  slain  in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dori- 
ans discovered  Uie  death  of  the  Attic  king,  they 
returned  home.  Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  one 
was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such  a  patriotic 
king,  the  kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  Me- 
don,  son  of  Codrus,  was  appointed  archon  for  life 
instead— 2.  A  Roman  poet,  ridiculed  by  VirgiL 
Juvenal  also  speaks  of  a  wretched  poet  of  3ie 
same  name.  The  name  is  probably  fictitious, 
■nd  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Roman 
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poets  to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  otIi«f 
people  by  reading  their  productions  to  them. 

CoELA  (tH  KolXa  T^f  Ev6oiac),  "the  Hollows 
of  Eubcea,"  the  western  coast  of  Eubosa,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Caphareus  and  Cher- 
souesus,  very  dangerous  to  ships:  here  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked,  B.C.  480. 

CoELB  (KoiXff\  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothooutis,  a  little  way  beyond  tha 
Melitian  gate  at  Athens:  here  Cimon  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  buried. 

Cati.£8ifRiA  (Jf  Koihj  Ivpia^  I  e..  Hollow  Syp' 
ta),  was  tlie  name  given  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest  to  the  great  valley  (Kl-Bukaa)  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus),  in  the  south  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering upt»n  Phoenicia  on  the  west,  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  south.  In  the  wars  between  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seloucidos,  the  name  was  ap 
plied  to  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Syria,  which  became  subject  ior  some  time  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt;  but,  under  the  Romans, 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judssa  were  made  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined 
to  Ccelesyiia  proper,  together  with  the  district 
east  of  Anti-Libimus,  about  Damascus,  and  a 
portion  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
this  is  the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  term. 
Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  considered  aa 
a  part  of  Phoenicia,  and  was  called  Phoenice 
Libanesia.  The  country  was  for  the  most  part 
fertile,  especially  the  eastern  distiict  about  the 
River  Chrysorrhoas :  the  valley  of  Ccelesyria 
proper  was  watered  by  tlie  Leontes.  The  in- 
habitants were  a  mixed  people  of  Syrians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Greeks,  called  Syrophoeniciaus  (£v- 

pO^LViKe^), 

CoBLKTiE  or  CdLALETji,  a  pcoplc  of  Throcc, 
divided  into  Majores  and  Minorca,  in  the  district 
CocLsnoA,  between  the  Hebrus  and  the  Gulf  of 
Melas. 

C<siiu8.     Vid,  CJELIU& 

CcELosaA  {yioiXuaaay,  a  mountain  in  the  Sicy- 
onion  temtory,  near  Phlius,  an  ofibhoot  of  the 
Arcadian  mountain  Cyllene. 

CcsLus  (KoUoc  }^firiv)  or  Ccela  (KoZAa),  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  'J'hraciau  Chersonese,  near 
which  was  the  Kwdf  oiffia,  or  the  grave  of  Heo* 
uba.     Vid.  CrNoesxiiA. 

C<SNU8  (Kotvoc),  son-in-law  of  Parmonioo, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Greats  died  on  the  Hyphasis,  B.C.  327. 

CacNYEA  (Ko^wpa),  a  pUce  in  the  isUind  Tha- 
sos,  opposite  Samothrace. 

[C(£BANU8  iJLoipavoQ),  1.  A  Lycian,  slain  b/ 
Ulysses  m  the  Trojan  war. — 2.  Charioteer  of 
Meriones,  slain  by  Hector. — 8.  A  Stoic  philoso- 

Sher,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
fero.] 

[C<xu8  (Koiof),  son  of  Uranus  (Coelus)  and 
Giea  (Terra),  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Titans.] 

C0k8  (Koi/c)*  of  Mytileue,  dissuaded  Darius 
Hystaspis,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from 
breaking  up  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube. 
For  this  good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Da- 
rius with  the  tyranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.C.  601,  be 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenseans. 

[CoLANicA  (now  Lanark)^  a  city  of  Ihe  Dam 
ni i  in  Britannia  Barbara.]      /"^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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COLAPIS. 

OolIiis  (Kohatfj  ia  Dion  GaAS.:  row  K^tlpa),  a 
rirer  in  PaonoDia,  flows  into  tbe  Savus:  on  it 
dwelt  tbe  Colapiani. 

GoLcms  {KoXxk :  Ko^xos)*  a  couoUry  of  Asia, 
[conoprising  the  modem  Jiingrelia  and  pari  of 
Imireii],  bouuded  on  the  west  by  the  Eaxioe,  on 
the  north  bv  the  Caucasus,  on  the  east  b^  Iberia ; 
on  the  soatL  und  southwest  the  boondaries  were 
somewhat  iodeiiuite,  and  were  often  considered 
to  extcud  OS  far  as  Trapesas  (now  Trebixond). 
Tbe  land  of  Colchis  (or  Ma)  ana  its  river  Phasis 
are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytbolo^.  VicL  Ar- 
ooxAOT/B.  The  name  of  Colchis  is  first  mentioned 
by  i£achylns  and  Piudar.  The  historical  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Greeks  with  the  country  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the  Milesianp.. 
It  was  a  very  fertile  country,  and  yielded  tun- 
ber,  pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as  articles  of 
commerce ;  but  it  was  most  famous  for  its  man- 
ufiietures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and  of 
certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  snp- 
poeed  the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
Eigypt  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes  until  Mithradates  Enpator  mad^  it  sub- 
j«ot  to  the  kingdom  of  Ponlu&  After  the  Mith- 
radatie  war  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  but 
^ey  did  not  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Traian. 
Under  the  later  emperors  the  country  was  oalled 
lAzica,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal 
tribes,  the  Lazi. 

CdUAs  {KQ?Mic\  a  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  twooty  stadia  south  of  Phalerum, 
with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the 
Persian  ships  were  cast  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis.  Cohas  is  usually  identified  with  the 
cape  called  the  Three  Towers,  (Tpet(  llvpyoi\ 
but  it  ought  to  be  placed  southeast  near  'Ayioc 
Koofiuc. 

CoLLATiA  (Collatinus).  1.  (Now  Castellaccio), 
a  Sabine  town  in  Latium,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio,  taken  by  Tarquiniua  Priscas. — 2.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  em- 
pire. 

CoLLATixus,  L.  Tabquiniub,  SOU  of  Egerius,  and 
nephew  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  derived  the  sur- 
name Collatinus  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which 
his  father  had  been  appointed  governor.  He 
was  married  to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of 
the  latter  by  Sextus  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the 
detbronemeut  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Collati- 
nus  and  L  Junius  Brutus  were  tne  first  consuls ; 
but,  as  the  people  could  not  endure  the  rule  of 
any  of  the  hated  race  of  the  Tarquius,  Collatinus 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  La- 
Tinium. 

CoLiiNA  Porta.     VtcL  Roma. 

CoLLYTUS  {KoXXvToc,  also  KoAvTTof:  KoXXv- 
revc),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
.^geis,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
city  was  divided :  it  was  the  demus  of  Plato,  and 
the  residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

CoLOK  (KoXojt),  a  lake  in  Lydia,  generally 
called  Qygma,     Vid.  GxejiA  Palus.] 

C^^LdNJC  {KoXuvcuX  a  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  history,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Coloxia  AoRippurA  or  Aorippineksis  (now 
Coiofftie  on  the  Rhine^  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  and  callea  Oppidmn  or  Civitas  Ubio- 
ram,  was  a  place  of  small  unportonce  till  jV.D. 


columetla,  l.  juNiua 

51,  when  a  Ronaa  colony  was  planted  in  th4 
town  by  the  Emperor  Claudius^  at  the  instigation 
of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  bom  here^  and 
from  whom  it  derived  its  new  name.  Its  inhab- 
itants received  the  jus  Italicum.  It  soon  became 
a  large  and  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  capital 
of  Lower  Germany.  At  Cologne  there  are  still 
several  Roman  remains,  an  ancient  gate  with  the 
inscription  (7.  C,  A,  A^  I  ^  Colonia  Claudia 
AuguUa  Aarippinensii,  the  foundations  of  the 
Roman  walls,  £g. 

Colonia  £qub8Tri&     Vtd.  Noviodumtie. 

CoLd2njB  (KoAovof :  Ko?MvevCt  'virtjCf  'VidT^c)% 
a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  iEgeis, 
afterward  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  ten  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  mile,  northwest  of  AUiens; 
near  the  Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a  hill ; 
celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
(hence  called  KoXuvog  l^nreto^j^  a  grove  of  the 
Eumenides,  and  the  tomb  of  (Edipus.  Sophocles, 
who  was  a  native  of  this  demus,  has  described 
the  scenery  and  religious  associations  of  the  spot 
in  his  (Edipus  Goloneus.  There  was  a  hill  at 
Athens  called  Colonus  Agorssus  (KoAuvdc  ^ 
uyopalog). 

CdLdPH^N  (KoAo^ov :  ruins  at  Zille)^  one  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mopsus,  a  grandson  of 
Tiresias.  It  stood  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  on  the  River  Halesus,  which  was  famous 
for  the  coldness  of  its  water,  between  Lebedus 
and  Ephesus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia 
(twelve  ge(^raphical  miles)  from  the  former,  and 
seventy  stacua  (seven  geograpical  miles)  from  the 
latter:  its  harbor  was  (udled  Notium.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet  and 
excellent  cavalry ;  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  war, 
being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydiaub, 
the  Persians,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Cilician  pi 
rates.  It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  Romanb 
after  their  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  Be- 
sides claiming  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
Colophon  was  the  native  city  of  Mimnermus, 
Hermesianax,  and  Nicander.  It  was  also  cele< 
brated  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  in  its 
neighborhood.     Vid.  Clarus. 

CoLosSiB  (KoXoaaaif  afterward  KohxoacU :  Ko- 
Xoaanvoc,  StraU,  KoXoaaoevf,  New  Testament* 
ruins  at  Kftanas),  a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the 
River  Lycus,  once  of  great  importance,  but  so  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  tbe  neiehooring  cities  of  La- 
odicea  and  Hierapolis  that  the  later  geographers 
do  not  even  mention  it;  and  it  might  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  its  place  in  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  called  Xuvai,  and  hence  the  modem  name 
of  the  village  on  its  site. 

ColOtes  (KoAf^r^c)'  1-  Of  Lampsaous,  a  hear- 
er of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  two 
of  his  works^ — 2.  A  sculptor  of  Paroe,  flourished 
B.C.  444,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the 
colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia. — ^[3.  A 
painter  of  Teos,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Ti- 
manthes,  B.C.  896.1 

CoLuxiLLA,  Jj.  tfinrius  ModxrItvb,  a  rative  of 
Gades  in  Spain  and  a  contemporary  of  Seneca. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life ;  it  appears, 
from  his  own  accoimt,  that  at  some  period  of  hit 
life  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  but  Rome  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  his  ordinary  residem^^Hs 
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wrote  b  yo/r  upon  Rgriculture  (De  Re  Busticx), 
in  twelr  1  facoks,  which  is  still  extant  It  treats 
not  only  of  agriculture  proper,  but  of  the  culti- 
vation of  tbd  vine  and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of 
rearing  cattk,  of  bees,  Ac.  The  tenth  book, 
which  trcAlB  of  gardening,  is  composed  in  dacty- 
lic hexameters,  and  forms  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Georgics.  There  is  also  extant  a  work 
De  ArboribtiSj  in  one  book.  The  style  of  Colu- 
mella is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best  edition  of  his 
workfl  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rut- 
/ifte.  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1794. 

GouTJQfjK  Hebculis.     Vid.  Abyla,  Calps. 

CoLt>iHUB  (K6X(n»^of),  a  Greek  epic  poet  of 
Lycopohs  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  su'ii  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  oxtant  j)oem  on  "the  Rape  of  Helen" 
('fi/lei  /f  dpTrayv),  consisting  of  tliree  hundred  and 
ninety  (.wo  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by  Bekker, 
BerL,'  .816,  and  Schoefer,  Lips.,  1826. 

[C'.-^YMBAS  (KoAv/zfiaf),  cne  of  the  daughtera 
of  Pj.  ms.     Vid.  PiiaiDES.] 

C ;  .YTTUS.       Vid.  COLLYTUa 

Oii^ANA  (Kofiava).  1.  C.  Pontica  (ruins  at 
Guh,inik^,  a  flourishing  city  of  Poutus,  upon  the 
River  Ins,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  tra- 
dition ascribed  to  Orestes.  The  high-priests  of 
this  temple  took  rank  next  after  the  king,  and 
their  domain  was  increased  by  Pompey  after  the 
Mithradatic  war. — 2.  Oappadoclb,  or  0.  Cbbyrb 
(now  Bosijn),  lay  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  Cataonia,  and  was  also  celebrated  for 
a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Taurica,  the  found- 
ation of  which  was  likewise  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  Orestes. 

[CoMABUB  (Ko^apof),  a  harbor  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ambracius  Sinus,  in  the  district  of  Molossis.] 

CoMBBBA  {K6fiOpeia),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crossaja. 

[CoMETKs  (Ko/i^TT/f).  1.  Father  of  the  Argo- 
naut Asterion  — 2.  One  of  the  LapithsB,  slain  at 
the  marriage  festival  of  Pirithous.] 

CoxinIuh,  a  town  in  Samnium,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

[CoMiNius,  P.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  who,  with 
bis  brother  L.  or  0^  accused  0.  Cornelius  of  ma- 
jestas,  B.C.  66 :  the  matter  did  not  come  to  trial, 
but  next  year  they  renewed  the  accusation,  and 
Cornelius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  was  ac- 
quitted. The  speech  delivered  by  Cominius  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Asconius,  who  praises  it ; 
Cominius  is  also  well  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  a 
lively  and  clear  speaker. — 2.  One  of  Cffisar's  offi- 
cers, taken  prisoner  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  B.C.  47.] 

CoxMAofiNE  (Koiifiayiphj),  the  northeastern- 
most  district  of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
and  southeast  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north 
and  northwest  by  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  south 
b^  Cvrrhestico.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  main- 
tained its  independence  under  a  race  of  kings  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united  to  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  feign  of  Vespasian.  Under  Oon- 
stantine,  if  not  earlier,  it  waa  made  a  part  of 
Oyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable  for  its 
rtility. 

CoMMicjs,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
V)  that  dignity  by  CflBsar.  who  bad  great  oonfi- 
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deuce  in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Ca»ar  to  Bri^ 
aiu  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Brifr 
ish  states  on  their  return  to  their  native  oouo 
try,  but  he  was  cast  into  chains  by  the  BritonSi 
and  was  not  released  till  the  Britoca  had  been 
defeated  by  Ctesar,  and  found  it  expedient  to  bu« 
for  peace.  In  B.C.  52  he  joined  the  other  Gault 
in  their  great  revolt  against  tiie  Romans,  and 
continued  in  arms  even  after  the  capture  of  Aid- 
sia. 

CoiocoDus,  L.  CeiOnius,  was  adopted  by  Ha 
drian,  A.D.  1S6,  when  he  took  the  name*^  of  L 
JSlius  Vebus  CiBSAB.  His  health  was  weak ;  h« 
died  on  the  first  of  January,  1 38,  and  was  iuterreo 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son,  L.  Aure 
lius  Verus,  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus  Piu» 
in  the  empire.     Vid  Vebus. 

CoMMdnvs,  L.  AuBSiius,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
180-192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  youngei 
Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium  161,  and  wat 
thus  scarcely  twenty  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  was  an  unworthy  sou  of  a  noble 
father.  Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which 
his  father  had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  he 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  licen- 
tious tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  It 
was  alter  the  suppression  of  the  plot  against  his 
life,  which  had  been  organized  by  his  sister  Lu- 
cilla,  188,  that  he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway 
to  his  ferocious  temper.  He  resigned  the  gov- 
ernment to  various  mvorites,  who  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  (Perennis,  Oleander, 
Lastus.  and  Eclectus),  and  abandoned  hUuself 
without  interruption  to  the  most  shameless  de- 
bauchery. But  he  was  at  the  same  time  the 
slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  and  sought  to 
gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  as  a  gladiator, 
and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  In  consequence 
of  these  exploits  he  assumed  the  name  of  Uei*cu- 
les,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following  year  his  con- 
cubine Marcia  found  on  his  tablets,  while  he  was 
asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish,  along 
with  Lffitus  and  Eclectus,  and  other  leading  men 
in  the  state.  She  forthwith  administered  poison 
to  him ;  but,  as  its  operation  was  slow,  Nareissua^ 
a  celebrated  athlete,  was  mtroduced,  and  by  him 
Commodus  was  strangled  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
ber, 192. 

CoxNKNA.     Vid.  Amxa  Comnena. 

ComplOtux  (now  Alcala  de  Henare9\  a  towB 
of  tlie  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  be- 
tween Segovia  and  Bilbuis. 

CoMPSA  (Comps&nus:  now  C<mza\  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aufidus. 

Coxux  (Comensis:  now  Como),  a  town  ie 
Gallia  CisiUpina,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Lacus  Larius  (now 
Logo  di  Como).  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Insubrian  Gauls,  and  was  colonized  by  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by  Juliui 
CsBsar.  Caesar  settled  there  six  thousand  col- 
onists, among  whom  were  five  hundred  distin 
guished  Greek  families;  and  this  new  popula 
tion  so  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  that  the  town  was  called  Novum 
CoMum,  a  name,  however,  which  it  did  not  re- 
tain. Comum  was  a  place  of  importance,  and 
carried  on  considerable  ooinmerce  with  the 
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ti6rlta.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  iron  nuiDufac- 
tones:  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  yoonger 
PUoy. 

[OdMVs  {Kuftoc),  in  later  antiquity  god  of  fes- 
tive mirth  and  joy,  was  represented  as  a  winged 
youth.] 

[CoNCAXi,  a  people  of  Hispania  among  the 
Cantabri ;  said  by  Horace  to  delight  in  the  lilood 
of  horses  (OdL,  S,  4,  84):  their  chief  city  was 
CondSna  (now  Sa7iiiUana  or  Onia)."] 

CoNCORDfA,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personifi- 
cation of  concord,  had  seyeral  temples  at  Rome. 
The  earliest  was  built  by  Gamiilus  in  commeu- 
or&tion  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Ldcinian  rogations,  B.O. '  867.  In  this  temple 
the  senate  fre<juently  met.  Concordia  is  rep- 
resented on  corns  as  a  matron,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either 
an  olive  branch  or  a  patera. 

CoNDATE,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  towns, 
said  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confiuentes, 
t.  e^  the  union  of  two  rivers. 

[CoxDrvicNUM.     Vid.  Namwetes.] 
CoNDdcHATES,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Ganges  in  India  intra  Oangem.j 

CoNDRt^si,  a  German  people  m  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  between 
the  Eburones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of 
CottdroSf  on  the  Haas  and  Ourthe. 

CoxFLUENTEfl  (uow  Coblem)j  a  town  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine. 

[CoNii,  a  people  of  Hispania,  west  of  the  Co- 
Himne  Hcrculis.1 

[CoxiMBBiGA  (now  Caimbra),  a  town  of  Lusi- 
tanio.] 

CoNisALUs  {KoviaaXoc),  a  deity  worshipped 
At  Athens  along  with  Prinpus. 

[CoxisTOBGis  (KovtoTUfryig),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Conii  in  Lusitonia.] 

[CoxNA,  CoNN^  or  CoNinic  {Koviov  iroXic^ 
HierocL,  not  fiir  from  the  modern  Altuu-T<Mh\ 
%  city  of  Phrygia  Palatiana.] 

COxoN  (Koyciiv).  1.  A  distinguished  Athenian 
general,  held  several  impoil^ant  commands  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  PeloponnesiaL  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  ^gos 
Potami  (B.C.  406),  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the 
generals,  escaped  with  eight  ships,  and  took  ref- 
uge with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  years.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet 
along  with  Pharnabnzus,  and  in  this  capacity 
was  able  to  render  the  most  effectual  service 
to  his  native  country.  In  894  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  Pisander,  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral, off  Cnidus.  After  clearing  tne  j£gean 
of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens  i^  398, 
and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiiibazus,  the 
E'ersian  satrap,  Conon  was  sent  by  the  Atheni- 
ADS  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Aotalcidas, 
but  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death;  but 
ftccordiug  to  the  most  probable  account^  he 
escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died. — 2.  Son  of 
Timotheus,  gmodson  of  the  preceding,  lived 
•bout  318. — 3.  Of  Samos,  a  distmguished  mathe- 


matielan  aud  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  oi 
the  Ptolemio.s  Philadolphus  and  Euergetes  (B 
C.  288-222),  and  was  the  friend  o.  Arohime'iea 
who  praises  him  in  the  highest  terms.  N^ns 
of  his  works  are  pre8erved.^-4.  A  grammariaD 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  author  of  a  w.rk  enti 
tied  AtijyfjaeiCt  a  collection  of  fifty  narratives  re- 
lating to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  by  PhotiaSk 
^[MUions:  By  Teucher,  Lips,  1802;  and  by 
Westermann  in  8eriptore$  jPoeiiece  Historicf 
Greed,  Brunsvigss,  1843.] 

COnOpa  (Kuvuira :  Kuvonevc,  -fftn/f,  ircUoc), 
a  village  in  iEtolia,  on  the  Achelous,  enlarged 
by  Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  and  called  after 
her  name. 

CoNBXKTES  Dn,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  con- 
sisted of  six  male  aud  six  female  divinities :  we 
do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus,  Vulcan, 
Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them. 

CoNSEirriA  (Consentinus :  now  Co»ema\  chief 
town  of  the  Bruttii  on  the  River  Crathis :  here 
Alaric  died. 

CoNSEzmuB,  P.,  a  Roman  grammarian,  prob 
ably  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  gram- 
matical works,  one  published  in  the  Collection 
of  grammarians  by  Putschius,  Hanov.,  1606  (Ik 
Duabus  Partibus  Orationis^  Nomine  et  Verbo\ 
and  the  other  {De  Barbariamu  et  MetapkumU) 
by  Buttmann,  BeroL,  1817. 

CtoNsinira  Longub,  0.  1.  Proprajtorin  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before,  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  B.C.  49,  intrusting  the  govevo- 
ment  to  Q.  Itigarius.  He  returned  to  Africa 
soon  afterward,  and  held  Adrumetum  for  the 
Pompeian  party.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Pom- 
peians  at  Thapsus,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauretania,  but  was  murderea  by  the  Gastuli- 
ans. — [2.  Q.  C.  Gallus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Vcrrea 
praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and  knowl- 
edge of  law. — 3.  P.,  served  under  Csesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  B.C.  68,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  an  experienced  soldier.] 

[ConbilInux  (now  Conaiffnano),  a  city  of  the 
Bruttii,  north  of  Locri.] 

Constats,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Cod- 
stantine  the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after 
his  father^s  death  (AD.  337)  lUyricum,  Italy, 
and  Africa  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  After 
successfully  resisting  his  brother  Constontine, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory  (340), 
Constans  became  master  of  the  whole  West 
His  weak  and  profligate  character  rendered  him 
an  object  of  contempt,  and  he  was  slain  in  860 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper  MAGNXN-m^ 

CoNSTAsiTiA.  1.  Daughter  of  Constantiua 
Chlorus  and  half-sister  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  married  to  Licinius,  the  colleague  of 
Constantino  in  the  empire.— 2.  Daughter  of 
Constantius  II.  and  grand-daughter  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  married  the  Emperor  Gration. 

CoKSTAMTiA,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  1.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constantius  (vid.  Salamis).  2.  In  Fhos* 
nicia,  after  the  same  {vid,  AKTA&Anrjs).  3.  In 
Palestine,  the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the 
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iiftter  of  Oonstaotine  t&e  Great,  anC  «lao  called 
Majama.    4.  In  Mesopotamia.      Vid.   Amtoni- 

NOPOLI8. 

ConstantIna,  daughter  of  CooBtantine  the 
Great  and  Fautta,  married  to  HaDnibalianoa, 
imd  after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gallua  Cffisar. 

CoNSTAynlKA,  the  eitj.     VicL  Cista. 

OoNSTANTlN^pdus  {KuvoTovrivov  noXic  :  now 
CanttarUinopU),  built  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium  oy  Constantine  the  Qreat,  who  call- 
ed it  after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated A.D.  830.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of 
Rome.  Thus  it  covered  seven  hills,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  regiones,  and  was  adorned 
with  various  buildings  in  imitation  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Western  world.  Its  extreme  length 
was  about  three  Roman  miles;  and  its  walls 
included  eventually  a  circumference  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East  tiU  its 
capture  by  the  Turks  in  1458.  An  account  of 
its  topographv  and  history  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  or  the  present  work. 

CoN.'jTANTiinjs.  1.  I.  Suraamed  "  the  Great," 
Roman  emperor  A.D.  806-837,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Helena, 
was  born  A.D.  272,  at  Naissus  (now  Niaaa),  a 
town  in  Upper  Mcesia.  He  was  early  trained  to 
arms,  and  served  with  great  distinction  under 
Gaierius  in.  the  Persian  war.  Galerius  became 
jealous  of  him  and  detained  him  for  some  time 
lu  the  East;  but  Cunstantiue  at  last  contrived 
to  join  his  father  in  Gaul  just  in  time  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against 
rhe  Picts,  806.  His  father  died  at  York  in  the 
lame  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West, 
acknowledged  Constantine  as  master  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title 
cf  Ccesar  only.  The  commencement  of  Con- 
stuntine's  reiffu,  however,  is  placed  in  this  year, 
though  he  did  not  receive  the  title  of  Augustus 
till  808.  Constantine  took  up  his  residence  at 
Treviri  (now  Ireves)^  where  the  remains  of  his 
palace  are  still  extant  He  governed  with  jus- 
tice and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and 
feared  by  the  neighboring  barbarians.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the 
same  year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Cas- 
sar  (306),  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  had 
seized  the  imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constan- 
tine entere(i  into  a  dose  alliance  with  Maxen- 
ius  by  marrying  his  sister  Fausta.  But  in  810 
Maximian  formed  a  plot  against  Constantine, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  son-in-law  at  Mas- 
silia.  Maxentius  resented  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  began  to  make  preparations  to  attack 
Constantine  in  Gaul  Constantine  anticipated 
bis  movements,  and  iuvaded  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a  large  amry.  The  struggle  was  brought  to 
a  close  bv  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  village 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome,  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 812.  Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  the 
Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the 
river.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Conatan- 
tinc  is  said  tc  have  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. On  his  march  to  Rome,  either  at  Autun  in 
Guul,  or  near  Aiidemaoh  on  the  Rhine,  or  at 
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Verona,  he  is  said  to  have  eeeu  iii  the  aky  a 
lomiiious  cross  with  the  inscription  h  rwr^ 
viKo,  Bt  this,  CoNQUxa ;   and  on  the  mght  be- 
fore the  last  and  decisive  battle  with  Maxen- 
tius, a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Con- 
stantine in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe  the 
shielis  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  tlie  name  of  Christ    The  tale  of  the  eiXMi 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision, 
and  even  the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit    It 
was  Constantine^s  interest  to  gum  the  affectioDS 
of  hie  numerous  Christian  subsets  in  his  strug- 
gle with  his  rivals;  and  it  was  probably  only 
self-interest  which  led  him  at  nrst  to  adopt 
Cbiistianity.    But,  whether  sincere  or  not  in  his 
conversion,  his  conduct  did  little  credit  to  the 
religion  which  he  professed.    The  miracle  of 
his  conversion  was  commemorated  by  the  im- 
perial standard  of  the  Labarum,  at  the  summit 
of  which  was  the  monogram  of  the  name  of 
Christ    Constantine,  by  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius, became  the  sole  master  of  the  West 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the 
East    On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  811,  Ucini- 
us  and  Maximtnus  had   divided  the  East  be- 
tween them ;  but  in  813  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween them,  Maximinus  was  defeated,  and  died 
at  Tarsus.    Thus  there  were  only  two  emper- 
ors left,  Licinius  in  the  East  and  Constantine  in 
the  West ;  and  between  them  also  war  broke 
out  in  814,  although  Licinius  had  married  in  the 
preceding   year  Constantia,  the  half-sister    of 
Constantine.    Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis 
in  Pamionia  and  afterward  at  Adrianople.    Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Licioiu 
should  resign  to  Constantine  Illyrioum,  Mace- 
donia, and  Achaia,  814.    This  peace  continued 
undisturbed  for  nine  years,  durmg  which  tima 
Constantine    was    frequently    engaged    in  war 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.    In  these  wars  his  son  Crispus  greatly 
distinguished  himself    In  828  the  war  between 
Constantine  and  Ijcinius  was  renewed    Licin- 
ius was  again  defeated  in  two  great  battles, 
first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chalcedon 
He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine  on  con- 
dition of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he  was  short- 
ly afterward  put  to  deatn  at  Thessalonica  by  oi^- 
der  of  Constantine.    Constantine  was  now  sole 
master  of  the  empire.    He  resolved  to  remove 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  which  he  call- 
ed after  his  own  name  Constantmople,  or  the 
city  of  Constantine.    The  new  city  was  solemn 
ly  dedicated  in  880.      Constantine  reigned  in 
peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    In  826  he 
supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  council  of  Niciea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian   doctrine  by  adopting  the 
word  dfioovaiQv,    In  824  he  put  to  death  hi 
eldest  son  Ciispus  on  a  charge  of  treason,  th 
truth  of  which,  however,  seems  very  douHful 
He  died  in  May,  887,  and  was  baptized  shortly 
before  his  deatn  by  Eusebius.    His  three  sons 
Constantine,    Constantius,    and    Constims    suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  empire. — 2.  IL  Roman  em* 
peror  887-840,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  fiither^s 
deaUi.    Dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  em 
pire,  he  made  war  upon  his  younger  brothei 
Constaus,  who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeat 
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•d  and  ilain  near  A<^uUeia. — 8.  A  uaurpcr,  who 
■aaiimed  the  pnrple  m  Biitain  in  the  reigo  of 
ATttdiue  and  Honoriut,  407.  He  also  obtained 
poMeasion  of  Gaal  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
residenoe  in  the  former  oountry.  He  reigned 
four  jears,  bat  was  defeated  in  411  bj  Constan- 
tii]s»  the  general  of  Honorius,  was  taken  prisoner 
a»d  earned  to  Rarenna,  where  he  was  pat  to 
death.— 4.  Constantine  is  likewise  the  name  of 
many  of  the  later  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
Of  these  Constantine  VIL  Porphyrogenitost 
who  reigned  911-969,  was  celebrated  for  his 
literary  works,  many  of  which  have  oome  down 
tons. 

CoNSTAiniua.  1.  I.  Sumamed  Chlobus,  "  the 
pale,*  Roman  emperor  A.D.  805-806,  was  the 
son  of  £atropius«  a  noble  Dardanian,  and  of 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Crbpus,  brother  of  Clau- 
dius II.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Cffisars  ap- 
pointed by  Maximiao  and  Diocletian  in  292, 
and  received  the  government  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treviri  (now  TVeves),  as  his  resi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  he  married  Theodora, 
the  daughter  of  tho  wife  of  Mazimian,  divorcing 
for  that  purpose  his  wife  Helena.  As  Cesar  he 
rendered  the  empire  important  services.  His 
first  eCEort  was  to  reunite  Britain  to  the  empire, 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Carausius,  was  gov- 
erned by  AUectuB.  After  a  struggle  of  three 
years  (298-296)  with  Allectus,  Constontiuit 
established  his  authority  in  Britain.  He  was 
equally  suoeessful  against  the  Alemanoi,  whom 
he  defeated  with  great  loss.  Upon  tlie  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  805,  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  became  the  AugusU. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterward  (July, 
806),  at  Eboracum  (dow  York),  in  Britain,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Piets,  in  which  he  was 
aooompanied  by  his  son  Constantine,  afterward 
the  Greats  who  succeeded  him  in  his  share  of 
the  government — 2.  If.  Roman  emperor  837- 

861,  third  son  of  Constandne  the  Great  by  bis 
seoond  wife  Fausta.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  387,  he  received  the  East  as  his  sliare 
of  the  empire.  Upon  his  accession  he  became 
involved  in  a  serious  war  with  the  Persians, 
which  was  carried  on  with  a  few  interruptions 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  This  war 
prevented  Um  from  taking  any  part  in  the  strug- 
gle between  his  brothers  Constantine  and  Coo- 
Btans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  sole  empire  of  the  West,  840.  After  the 
death  of  Constans  in  360,  Constantius  marched 
into  the  West  in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius 
and  Vetranio,  both  of  whom  had  assumed  the 
purple.  Vetranio  submitted  to  Constantius,  and 
Magnentius  was  finally  crushed  in  853.  Thus 
the  whole  empire  again  became  subject  to  one 
raler.  In  854  Constantius  put  to  death  his  cous- 
in Gallns,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  of  the 
East,  while  he  marched  against  the  usurpers  in 
the  West  In  356  Constantius  made  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus,  Csesar,  and  sent  him  into 
Gaul  to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  860  Julian 
was  prochumed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at 
Paris.  Constantius  prepared  for  war  and  set 
ont  lor  Europe,  but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia, 

862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Julian.— 8.  III.  A 
distinguished  general  of  Honorius,  emperor  of 
the  West  A.D.  421.    He  defeated  the  usurper 


Constantine  in  411,  and  also  fought  successfulljp 
against  the  barbarians.  He  was  rewarded  fot 
these  services  with  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sis* 
ter  of  Honorius.  In  421  he  was  declared  Augu» 
tus  by  Honorius,  but  died  in  the  seventh  month 
of  his  reign. 

C0N8U8,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  some  in  later  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  Livy  (i.,  9^  calls  him  Neptunus  Equestrii. 
He  was  regardea  by  some  as  the  god  of  ^cret 
deliberations,  but  he  was  most  probably  a  god 
of  the  lower  world.  Respecting  his  iisstival  of 
the  Cormialiat  tficL  Diet,  of  AnL,  9.  ir. 

[CoMTEBTlNi,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconeo- 
sis,  in  the  eastern  part  of  modem  Mureia  and 
western  part  of  Vaieneia :  in  their  territory  lay 
Carthago  Nova.] 

ContrebIa,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti 
beri  in  Hispania  Tai-raconensis,  southeast  of  Saf 
agoua,  * 

Co?rvxNiB,  a  people  in  Aquitania  ne.ar  the  Pyi*- 
eneee  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Gainimna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Latu.  Their  chief  town  was  Lugdunuji 
(now  SL  Bertrand  de  ComnungcMV  situated  on  a 
solitary  rook:  in  its  neighborhood  were  celebra- 
ted warm  baths,  AQUiS  CoNV£if aeuh  (now  Bag- 
rum), 

C6P4B  (Kaircu  :  KoTcaitv^ :  near  Topoglia),  an 
ancieut  town  in  BoBotia,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Lake  Copais,  which  derived  its  name  from 
this  place.  It  was  originally  situated  on  an  isl- 
and m  the  lake,  which  island  was  subsequently 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  mole. 

Copais  (Kuiratc  Xiuv7j\  a  lake  in  Bceotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
River  Cephisus,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  Jiluboean  Sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  Katahothra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  Cephisis,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequent- 
ly different  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the 
towns  situated  on  it,  Haliartus,  OrchomcDus, 
Onchestus,  Copa:,  d^a;  but  the  name  Copais 
eventually  became  the  most  common,  because 
near  Copce  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  the  deep- 
est and  are  never  dried  up.  In  the  summer  tho 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes  a 
green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are  pastured. 
The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prized  iu  an- 
tiquity, and  they  retain  their  celebrity  iu  modem 
times. 

CoPHEN  or  CoPHEB  (Kcj^^v,  Arrion.,  Ki^o^^T* 
Strab. :  now  Oabul),  the  only  grand  tributary  river 
which  flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  west  It 
was  the  boundary  between  India  and  Ariona 

CopOnIus,  G,  priBtor  B.C.  49,  fought  ou  the 
side  of  Pompey ;  he  was  proscribed  b^  the  tri- 
umvirs in  48,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardoe 
from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honor. 

CoprIteb  (Korrparj/f :  now  AbzalY  a  river  of 
Susiana,  flowing  from  the  noi*th  into  the  Pasitigrii 
on  its  western  side. 

CoPHEUB  (Konpevc),  son  of  Pclops,  who,  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fled  from  Elis  to  MycensB, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eurystheus. 

CoPTOS  (KoTrrof  :  ruins  at  Jtoft),  a  city  of  the 
Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile,  some  distance  below  Thebes.  Un- 
der the  Ptolemies  it  was  the  central  pomt  of 
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Che  oommcrca  with  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of 
Berenice  and  Mjos-Hormoa  It  was  destroyed 
br  Diocletian,  but  again  became  a  considerable 
place.  The  neighborhood  was  celebrated  for  its 
emeralds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  produced 
also  a  light  wine. 

CoaA  (CoranuB :  now  Cori),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium,  in  the  Volscian  Mountains^  southeast  of 
Velitra,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  An;ive 
Cora^  At  Cori  there  ai'e  remainR  of  Cyclopian 
walls  and  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Cd&Ao£6iUM  (Kopajcijalov  :  now  Alaya),  a  very 
strong  city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of 
Pamphylia,  standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and 
possessing  a  good  harbor.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Cilicia  which  opposed  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  Alexander,  and,  after  its  strength 
had  been  tried  more  than  once  in  the  wars  of 
the  Seleucidae,  it  became  at  last  the  head-qoar- 
I  ters  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  was  taken  by 
Pompey. 

[COaALius  (KcjpuAioc,  also  Kovupioc).  1.  A 
river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Peneus. — 2.  A 
river  of  BcBotia,  near  Coron^a,  flowing  into  the 
Copais  Lacue.] 

CoBAsslds  (Kopaaaiai\  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  Sea,  southwest  of  Icaria.  They 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with 
the  islands  Cobs£je  or  Coasi^  {KopoEai  or  Kop- 
aiai)y  oil  the  Ionian  coast,  and  opposite  the  prom- 
ontory Ampelos  in  Samos. 

CoEAx  (Kopo^^,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
oratorical  powers  that  be  became  the  leading 
man  in  Syracuse  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybu- 
lus,  B.C.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  TixvJl) 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 

[C5aAx  (Kopa^).  1.  (Now  Coraca  or  Vardhun 
according  to  Leake),  a  mountain  in  ^tolia,  near 
Naupactus. — 2.  (Now  Cape  Aynda  /),  a  promon- 
tory of  Chersonesus  Tauvica.] 

[CoRDio.  1.  (Now  Berga)y  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. — 2.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the 
i£)qui  in  Latium,  captured  by  Coriolanus ;  at  a 
later  period  by  ths  Volsci,] 

CoRBttLo,  Cn.  DoHiTiDa,  a  distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  AD.  47  he  can-ied 
on  war  in  Geimanj  with  success,  but  his  fume 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  m  the  reign  cf  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army,  he  continued  faithful  to  Ne- 
ro, but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence, 
invited  him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at 
Cenchreffi,  he  was  inforaied  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  bis  deatli,  whereupon  he  plunged 
his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaiming,  **  Well  de- 
served r 

Coac£aA  (Kepxvpo,  later  Koptcvpa:  Kepxvp- 
alo^ :  now  Corfu,  from  the  Byiantine  Kopy<^6),  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
about  thirty-eight  miles  in  leneth,  but  of  very 
unequal  breadth.  It  is  geDerally  mountainous, 
hut  possesses  many  fertile  valleys.  Its  two 
irhicf  towns  were  Corcyra,  the  modem  town  of 
Corfu,  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast,  and 
Cassiope,  north  of  the  former.  The  aneients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homeric 
Sgbkkia  (Ix^P^f)  ^here  the  enterprising  and 
■tf'a'luving  Phieocians  dwelt,  governed  by  their 
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king  Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  alM 
bonie  the  name  of  Drepaxx  (Apen-ai^),  or  the 
"  Sickle,"  in  ancient  times.  About  B.C.  700  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrmtea. 
one  of  the  Bacchiadie,  who  drove  out  the  Libur 
niansi  who  were  then  inhabating  the  island.  It 
soon  became  rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive 
commerce ;  it  founded  many  eolonias  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  Leucas,  Anao- 
torium;  and  it  exercised  such  influence  in  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas  as  to  become  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  Corinth.  Thus  the  two  states  early 
became  involved  in  war,  and  about  B.C.  664  a 
battle  was  fought  between  their  fleets,  which  is 
memorable  as  the  most  ancient  sea-fight  on  re- 
cord. At  a  later  period,  Corcyra,  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corintliians,  became 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  431.  Shortly  afterward  her  power  declined 
in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in  which  both 
the  oristocratioal  and  popular  parties  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against  each 
other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  rest  of  Qreeoc.  Coi-fu  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  UBikr  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  scat  of  gov- 
ernment 

CoacffRA  Nigra  (now  Curzola^  in  Slavonic 
Karkar),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  sui"- 
named  the  **  Black  "  on  account  of  its  numerous 
forests,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated 
Corcyra.  It  contained  a  Greek  town  of  the  same 
name  founded  by  Cnidoe. 

CobdCba  (now  Cordova),  one  of  the  largest  cit- 
ies in  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Bostica,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bsstis ;  made  a  Roman  colony 
B.C.  152,  and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  be- 
cause some  Roman  patricians  settled  there ;  ta- 
ken by  Ccesar  in  46  because  it  sided  with  the 
Pompeiaus ;  birth-place  of  the  two  Senecos  and 
of  Lucau.  In  the  iliddle  Ages  it  was  the  capiUd 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  but  is  now  a  decay 
ing  place  with  66,000  inhabitants. 

COBDUfiNE.       Vid   GoaDTENE. 

CoBDUs,  CaEuCrius,  a  Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberiuis  was  accused  in  A.D.  25 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cas- 
sius  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  As  the  empe- 
ror had  determined  upon  his  death,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  starvation  His  works 
were  ooudemned  to  be  burned,  but  some  copies 
were  preserved  by  his  daughter  jMai*cia  and  by 
his  friends. 

Cork  (Ko/ji?),  the  Kaidcn,  a  name  by  which  Pei^ 
sephone  is  often  called.     Vid  Pkii8EPH0ne. 

CoBESSus  (Kopc(7(7of).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  m 
Ionia,  forty  stadia  (four  geoCTapbiGol  miles)  from 
Ephesus,  with  a  place  of  uie  same  name  at  its 
foot — 2.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Ceoe.  Vid. 
Ckob. 

CoEFi^!cll  (Corfiniensis),  diief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samnium,  not  far  from  the  Atemus,  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which 
the  Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the 
new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which 
account  it  was  called  Italica. 

CoBiNNA  {Kopiwa)  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tana- 
gra  in  BoBotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  on 
account  of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  Shs 
flourished  about  B.C.  490,  and  was  a  contempo* 
rary  of  Piodnr,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  in 
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■traeUd,  and  over  whom  she  gained  a  victory 
at  the  poblio  games  at  Thebea.  Her  poems 
were  written  in  the  iEolic  dialect  They  were 
collected  in  five  books,  and  were  chiefly  lyrical 
Only  a  few  fragments  haye  been  preserved; 
rpublished  in  the  ooUections  of  Scbneidewin, 
jPoeUeElegiaei,  Ootting.,  1889,  and  of  Bergk,  Foe- 
a  Lyrici  (jfroBdy  Lips.,  1843.] 

C3oRiNTHiIcus  Isthmus  {^laBfib^  Kjpivdov), 
often  called  simply  the  Istsmus,  lay  between  the 
Ooriothian  and  Saronic  Gulfs,  and  connected  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  main  land  or  Hellas  prop> 
•r.  In  its  narrowest  part  it  was  (ovty  staaia  or 
^ve  Roman  miles  acroea :  here  was  the  temple 
of  Neptune  (Poseidonl  and  here  the  Isthmian 
gnmes  were  celebrated  ;  and  here,  also,  was  the 
jMolcoi  (£kioXKoc\  or  road  by  which  ships  were 
draped  acrosa  from  the  Bay  of  Schoenus  to  the 
harbor  of  Lechseum.  Four  unsuocessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Demetrius  Poiiorcetes,  Ju- 
lius CofOTt  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

GoBiNTHiXcuB  Sinus  (KopivdiaKdc  or  KopivSiog, 
KoXivof :  now  Oidf  of  Lepanto\  the  gulf  between 
the  north  of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  b^ins, 
aceording  to  some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
Ions  in  ^tolia  and  the  promontory  Araxus  in 
Achoia,  according  to  others  at  the  straits  be- 
tween Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  In  early  times 
it  was  called  the  Crisssan  Gulf  {Kpia(Talog  ko?.- 
irof),  and  its  eastern  part  the  Alcyonian  Sea  (7} 

CoEiyrnus  (Kopivdo^ :  KopivOtogy  called  in 
Homer  Efhtra  (*E<^vpTj)f  a  city  on  the  above- 
mentioned  isthmus.  Iti  territory,  called  Co- 
BiNTHiA  (Kopiv6id),  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  lathmus,  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
Feloponnesus :  it  was  bounded  north  by  Mega- 
ris  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  south  by  Argolis, 
west  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  aud  east  by  the 
Saronic  GulC  In  the  north  and  south  the  coun- 
try 16  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  a  plain 
with  a  sohtary  and  steep  mountain  rising  from 
it,  the  AcaocoBiirrHUs  (AKpoKopivdog),  nineteen 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  cit- 
adel of  Corinth.  The  city  itself  was  built  on 
the  northern  side  of  this  mountain;  and  the 
walls,  which  included  the  Acrocoriuthus,  were 
eighty-six  stadia  in  circumference.  It  had  two 
harbors,  Cench&EjE  and  Schcenus  on  the  east, 
or  Saronic  Gulf,  and  one,  LECHiSUii,  on  the  west 
or  Corinthian  Gul£  Its  favorable  position  be- 
tween two  seas,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  goods 
round  Peloponnesus,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  could  be  transported  across  the  Isthmus, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  times  to  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  made  it  the  emporium 
ixi  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
Davy  was  numerous  and  powerful.  At  Corinth 
the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  tlie  first  sea- 
fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthians 
and  their  colonists  tlie  Corcyrseans.  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerous 
colonies,  Ambracia,  Corcyra,  Apolionia,  Poti- 
dffia,  <to.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except 
Athens,  were  the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so 
much  vigor  and  success.  Its  commerce  brought 
great  wealth  to  its  inhabitants ;  but  witli  their 
wealth,  they  became  luxurious  and  licentious. 
Thus  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  pre- 


va.'.ed  in  this  city,  and  in  her  Wmples  a  va4 
number  of  courtesans  was  maintained.  Corinth 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  ^olic  raee. 
Here  ruled  the  ^olic  Sisyphus  and  his  descend- 
ants.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Heradid  Aletes.  I'he  conquering  Dori- 
ans became  the  ruling  class,  and  the  i£o!ian  in* 
habitants  subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and 
his  desoendants  had  reigned  for  five  geueraticas, 
rovality  was  abolished,  and  in  its  stead  was  ca- 
tablished  an  oligarchical  form  of  government, 
confined  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Bacchia- 
d89.  This  fiimily  was  expelled  B.C.  655  ly  GyT' 
SELUS,  who  became  tyrant,  and  reigned  thirty 
years.  He  was  succeeded,  625,  by  his  son  Pa 
aiANDEE,  who  reigned  forty  yeai-s.  On  tho 
death  of  the  latter,  585,  his  nephew  Psammeti- 
cbus  reigned  fur  three  years,  and  on  his  fidl  in 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocra- 
cy. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  346  Ti- 
mophaues  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city,  but  he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timo- 
leon.  It  maintained  its  independence  till  th3 
time  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  its 
citadel  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonian  troops 
This  garrison  was  expelled  by  Aratus  in  243, 
whereupon  Corinth  joined  the  Achaean  league, 
to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  it  was  i&ea 
and  destroyed  in  146  by  L.  Mummius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  who  treated  it  in  the  most  bar^ 
barous  manner.  Its  inhabitants  were  sold  aa 
slaves;  its  works  of  art,  which  were  not  dd- 
sti-oyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Kome;  its  buildings  were  razed  to  th9 
ground ;  and  thus  was  destroyed  tlie  lumen  to 
tiu9  Grtecice,  as  Cicero  calls  the  citv.  For  a 
ceiitury  it  lay  in  ruins ;  only  the  buildings  on 
the  Acropolis  and  a  few  temples  remained  stand- 
ing. In  46  it  was  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled 
it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  and  descenoants 
of  freedmcn.  It  was  now  called  Colonia  Julia 
Corintkus  ;  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia,  and  soon  recovered  much 
of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  became  noted  for  its  former  licentiousness,  as 
we  see  from  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  site  of  Corintli  is  indicated  by  seven 
Doric  columns,  which  are  the  only  remaioii  of 
the  ancient  city. 

CoRidLANUs,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  early  Roman  legends.  His  original 
name  was  (7.  or  Gn.  Marcixa,  and  he  received 
the  surname  Coriolonus  from  the  heroism  he 
displayed  at  the  capture  of  the  Volscian  town 
of  Corioli.  His  haughty  bearing  toward  tlie 
commons  excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
they  refused  to  elect  him.  After  this,  when 
there  was  a  famine  in  tlie  city,  and  a  Greek 
prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad« 
vised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the 
commons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  iznpeached  and  condemned  tc 
exile,  B.C.  491.  He  now  took  refuge  among 
the  Volscians,  and  promised  to  assist  them  ia 
war  against  the  Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the 
king  of  the  Volscians,  appointed  Ooriolanu< 
general  of  the  Volscian  army.  Cor«olaous  took 
many  towns,  and  advanced  unresisted  till  h4 
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Mine  t>  ihe/oMa  CluiliOf  or  Cluilian  dike  close 
lo  Rome.  480.  Hero  be  enoamped,  and  the  Ro- 
maoB,  iu  ainnn,  Bent  to  him  emboBsy  after  em- 
ItsBBVy  conBiBLing  of  the  most  distiiiguiBbed  men 
of  the  f^aUt.  But  be  would  listen  to  none  of 
them.  At  leugtb  Uie  noblest  matrouB  of  Rome, 
beaded  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
and  Volumnio,  his  wife,  with  bis  two  UtUe  chil- 
dren, came  to  bis  tent  His  mother's  reproach- 
ca,  and  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  other  ma- 
trons, bent  his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army, 
and  lived  in  exile  amon^  the  Vobtcians  till  bis 
death,  though  other  traditions  relute  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  Vulscians  on  his  return  to  theur 
oountry. 

GoRioLi  (CoriolAnus),  a  town  in  Latium,  cap- 
ital of  the  Vulsoi.  from  the  capture  of  which,  in 
B.G.  498,  C.  Mnrcius  obtained  the  surname  of 
Oenolanus. 

CoiuiASA  {Kopfiaaa),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
pbylia  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Man- 

UUA. 

CoaNfiLiA.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome,  guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the 
state,  B.C.  881.— 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 
— 8.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  Ti. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  censor  169,  was  by  him 
the  mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and 
Gains.  She  was  virtuous  and  accomplished, 
and  united  iu  her  person  the  severe  virtues  of 
the  old  Roman  matron,  with  the  superior  knowl- 
edge and  refinement  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  higher  classes  at  Rome.  She  super- 
intended with  the  greatest  care  the  education 
of  her  sons,  whom  she  survived.  She  was  al- 
most idolized  by  the  people,  who  erected  a 
itatne  to  her,  with  tiie  inscription  CoaKELiA, 
MOTHsa  or  THE  Graccql — 4.  Daughter  of  !<. 
Oinna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  afterward  dicUitor. 
She  bore  him  hi^  daughter  Julia,  and  died  in 
his  ^uiestorship,  68.-5.  Daughter  of  Metellus 
Scipio,  married  first  to  P.  Orassus,  the  son  of 
the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedition 
•gainst  the  Parthian^  58.  Next  veai  uie  mar- 
ried Pompcy  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pompey  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  aftei*ward  returned  to  Rome, 
and  received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band, which  she  preserved  on  bis  Alban  estate. 

COBXi'LIA  OrESTILLA.       Vid.  OSKSTILLA. 

CoRNKLiA  Gens,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  geutcs.  All  its  great  families  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of 
the  patrician  families  are,  Arvina,  Cethegus, 

CiNXA,     COSSUS,     DOLABELLA,     LrNTULUS,     MaLU- 

eiNCNSis,  Mammula,  Merula,  Rufinus,  Scipio, 
Sisekna,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  ple- 
beian families  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Chrybogonus, 
Ao^  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 

Cornelius  Nepos.     Vid.  Nepos. 

CoRNicJ^LUM  (Comicui&nus),  a  town  in  La- 
tium, in  the  mountains  north  of  Tibur,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Tarquioius  Priscus,  and  celebrated 
■■  the  residence  of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tul- 
Una 

OornMcius.  1.  Q.,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.O.  69,  and  one  of  Cic- 
ero's eompetitors  or  the  consulship  ic  64. 
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When  the  Catilinarlan  eonspirators  were  ■» 
rested,  Cethegus  was  committed  to  bis«care.*- 
2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1.  In  the  civ  I  war  (4^)  he 
was  quaestor  of  Coraar,  who  sent  him  into  lUyr* 
icum  with  the  Ltle  of  propnetor:  he  reduced 
this  province  to  obedience.  In  45  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Ciesar  governor  of  Syria,  and  in  '14 
governor  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa,  where 
he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  death.  He  main- 
tained this  province  for  the  senate,  but  on  the 
establishment  of  the  triumvirate  was  defeatea 
and  slain  iu  battle  b^  T.  Sextius.  Comificiua 
was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  authorship  of  the  **Rhetoiv 
ica  ad  Herennium,**  usually  printed  with  Cie- 
cero's  works ;  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture.  The 
Comificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric  was  probably 
a  different  person  from  the  one  we  arc  speaking 
o£ — 3.  L.,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavionus  *u 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  85. 

CoRXUB,  a  town  on  the  west  of  Sardinia. 

CornOtub,  L.  Ann  jots,  a  distinguished  St<»ie 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a  slave,  and  was 
emancipated  by  the  AnnteL  He  was  the  teach- 
er and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  who  bus  ded- 
icated his  fifth  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him 
his  library  and  money.  He  was  banished  by 
Nero,  A.D.  68,  for  bavine  too  frei'ly  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  He  wrote 
a  large  number  of^  works,  all  of  which  are  lost: 
the  moit  important  of  them  was  on  Aristotle's 
Categoriea — [Editions:  by  Oaann,  Comuita 
(Phurnutus)  de  Natura  Dcontm,  Gotting.,  1844.1 

CoROBUs  (Kopottfof).  1.  A  Pbrygiiin,  son  of 
Mygdon,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans .  be  was  slain 
by  Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes. — 2.  An  Elean, 
who  gained  the  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the 
Olympic  games,  B.C.  776 :  from  this  time  the 
Olympiads  begin  to  be  reckoned. 

OorOmx  (Kopuvi;:  Kopu/vtv^,  -vaievg :  now  Oo 
ron\  a  town  in  Messenia  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Messenian  Gul^  founded  B.C.  871  by  the 
Messenians  afler  their  return  to  their  native 
country,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans: 
it  possessed  several  public  buildings,  and  in  ita 
neighborhood  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  ApoUa 

CorOn£a  {Kopoveia :  Kopuvalo^f  Kopuveio^, 
-vtof).  1.  (Near  modem  Camari),  a  town  in 
BoBotia,  southwest  of  the  Lake  Copals,  situate 
on  a  height  between  the  rivers  Pnahirtui  and 
Coralius ;  a  member  of  the  Bosotian  league ;  in 
its  neighborhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Iton- 
ia,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pambceotia  waa 
celebrated.  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotians  gained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under 
Tolmides,  B.C.  447;  and  here  Agesilaus  cV 
feated  the  allied  Greek^  894. — ^2.  A  town  m 
Phthiotis  m  Thessaly. 

Coroxis  (KopGiv/f).  1.  Hie  mother  of  .£so0* 
LAPiua. — 2.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Pho> 
ois,  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Athena)  into  a 
crow  when  pursued  by  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

[CoRONTA.  (K.op6vTa)f  a  city  of  Acaraania,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheloua,] 

[CoaONim  ^K6pcwo^).  1.  Son  of  CsBneus,  and 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  Lapithas ;  slain  by  Her- 
culea — 2.  Son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sis 
yphus,  reputed  founder  of  CoaoNtAJ  ^.^1  p 
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OOB8&JL       Vid  CORASSIiK. 

OoBSiA  (Kopcreia,  also  Kopoicu),  -a  towu  lu 
BcBotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocia. 

GoBsioA,  called  Craxus  by  the  Greeks  (Kvp- 
vcg:  KvovioCf  Kvpvaio^j  Corsus:  now  Cornea), 
an  islana  north  of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the 
ancieuta  as  one  of  the  seyen  lai^e  islands  in 
the  Mediterraneao.  The  ancieuta^  however, 
exaggerate  far  the  most  part  &e  size  of  the 
niand ;  its  greatest  length  is  o:Je  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  Dreadth  about 
filly-one.  It  is  mountainousi  and  was  not  mnch 
cultiyated  in  antiquity.  A  range  of  mountains 
running  from  south  to  north  separates  it  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  eastern  naif  was  more 
cultivated,  while  the  western  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  witii  wood.  Honey  and  was 
were  the  principal  productions  of  the  island; 
but  the  honey  had  a  bitter  taste,  from  the  yew- 
trees  with  which  the  island  abounded  {Gyme- 
as  taxoiy  Virg^  Ecl^  ix,  80).  The  inhabitants 
were  a  rude  mountain  race,  aiddicted  to  robbeiy, 
and  poking  little  attention  to  agriculture.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  their  charac- 
ter had  not  much  improved,  as  we  see  from  the 
description  of  Seneca,  who  was  banished  to  this 
island.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  been  Iberians;  but  in  early  times  Ligu- 
rians,  Tyrrhenians,  Cai'thaginians,  and  even 
Greeks  {vid,  Aleria),  settled  in  tlie  island.  It 
was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Punic  war,  but  soon 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded 
several  colonies  in  the  island,  of  whidi  the  most 
important  were  Maruna  and  Alkria. 

Cors5tb  (Ko^.^(jn7 :  ruins  at  Srteyy,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mascas  or  Saocoras  (now  Wadtf-d-Seba), 
which  Xeoophon  found  already  deserted. 

CoRTdNA  (Cortouensis :  now  Cortona),  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  northwest  of 
theTrasimene  Lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  Italy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally called  Corythut  from  its  reputed  founa- 
er  Corythus,  who  is  represented  as  the  father 
of  Daraauus.  It  is  also  called  Groton,  Ccith4>r' 
luo,  Gyrtcmum^  <fec.  The  Creaton  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (i.,  57)  was  probably  Crestou  in 
Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  modem  writ- 
ers have  supposed.  Cortona  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrians,  then 
to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelai^ians,  and 
subsequently  to  have  passed  into  ti^e  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  dominion  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Pelasgic 
walLi  of  this  city  are  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  all  Italy:  there  is  one  fragment  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  lengthy  composed 
of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 

CoRiTNclMiua,  Tl,  consul  KO.  280,  with  P. 
Valerius  Lsvinus,  fought  with  success  against 
the  Etruscans  and  Pyrrhua  He  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  created  pontifex  maximua 
.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
a^e,  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  pon- 
tifiou  and  civil  law,  and  was  the  first  person  at 
Rome  who  gave  regular  instruction  in  law. 

OoRviNua  Mess  ALA.     Vid.  Mesaala.  I 
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CoBvus,  M.  VALftaius,  one  of  tnc  most  illiis 
tt-iuus  men  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  He 
obtained  tlie  Bumame  of  CorviM,  or  *' Raven," 
because,  when  serving  as  military  tribune  under 
Camillus,  BiC.  849,  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  a  gigantic  Gaul  to  single  combat,  and  was 
assisted  in  the  conflict  by  a  raven  which  settled 
upon  his  hehnet,  and  Hew  in  the  face  ot  :he  bar 
barian.  He  was  six  times  consul  RC.  S46,  ^46^ 
848,  885,  800,  299,  and  twice  dictator.  342,  801, 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the  moat 
memorable  services  to  his  country.  His  most 
brilliant  victones  were  gained  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, 848,  when  he  defeated  the  Saiijnites  at 
Mount  Gaurus  and  at  SuessiUa ;  and  in  his  other 
consulships  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  He  reached 
the  ageuof  one  hundred  years^  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Uie  later  Roman  writera  as  f» 
memorable  example  of  the  favors  of  fortune. 

GoRTBAMTES,  pricsts  of  Cybelc  or  Rhea  lu 
Phr]^gia,  who  eelebrated  l)er  worship  with  en- 
thusiastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  tbe  drum  auu 
the  cymbal  They  are  often  identified  with  the 
Curetes  and  the  Jdaan  Daetyli,  and  thus  are 
said  to  have  been  the  nurses  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
in  Crete.    llMy  were  called  Galli  at  Rome. 

CoRYciA  (KupvKia  or  K<jpvKis\  &  nymph  wlvj 
became  by  Apollo  tlie  mother  01  Lyoorus  or  Ly- 
coreus,  and  from  whom  the  Coryciao  cave  10 
Mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by 
tbe  poets  Gorycide$  Nymphee, 

Cdai^oua  (Ku^icoc:  KupvKioc,  Coryeius).  1. 
(Now  Kotaka\  a  high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  southwestern  promontory  of 
the  Erythraean  peninsula. — 2.  A  city  of  Pam* 
{^ylia,  near  Phaselis  and  mount  Olvmpua ;  colo- 
nized afresh  by  Attains  U.  Philadelphus ;  taken, 
and  probably  destroyed,  by  P.  Servilius  Isauri- 
cua. — 8w  (Rums  opposite  the  island  of  Khorgoi), 
a  dty  in  Cilicia  Aspera,  with  a  good  harbor, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamus  and  the  Ca< 
lycadnus.  Twenty  stadia  (two  geographical 
miles)  from  the  city  was  a  ^tto  or  glen  in  thf> 
mountains,  called  the  Corycian  Cave  {Kuovkiov 
avTpov),  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and  also  mmous 
for  its  saffron.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  Corycus 
was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

CdRTDALLUs  {KopvdaXXoc  I  Kopv6aXXevg\  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  tbe  tribe  Hippo- 
thoontis,  situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from 
that  of  Eleufia. 

CoRYFHAsluM  (Kopv^uaiov)^  a  pronM>ntory  in 
Messenia,  inclosing  the  hai'bor  of  Pyloa  on  the 
north,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 
(now  Old  Navarifui). 

CoR$THU8  (KopvBos),  1.  An  Italian  hero,  sob 
of  Jupiter,  husbind  of  Electra,  and  father  of 
lasius  and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  foundec 
Corythus  (now  Cortona), — [2.  Son  of  Marmarus. 
wouLKled  Pelates  with  a  javelin  at  the  marri<jgc 
festival  of  Perseu&l 

COti,  G66B,  C6tB  (KQc,  Kowc  :  Kuocy  C5us :  now 
K09,  Stanco\  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades, 
hty  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ce 
ramie  Gult  opposite  to  Halicamassus.  In  earlv 
times  it  was  called  Merdpis  and  Nymphaea.  it 
was  colonized  by  ^fiolians,  but  became  a  meiu 
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oer  ot  ihe  Dorian  confederacy.  Its  cbief  cit}*, 
Cos,  aloood  on  the  nortbeaBt  side  of  the  island, 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  had  a  good  harbor. 
Near  it  stood  the  Aselepidum,  or  temple  of  As- 
ilepius  (.^culapius),  to  whom*  the  island  was 
•acred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  tlje  As- 
depiodee,  claimed  their  descent.  The  island 
was  yery  fertile;  its  chief  productions  were 
wine,  ointments,  and  the  light  transparent  dress- 
es called  "  Goss  vestes."  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  tlie  physician  Hippocrates,  who  was  an  As^ 
ciepind,  of  the  poet  Philetas,  and  of  the  painter 
Applies,  whose  pictures  of  Antigonus  and  of 
Venus  Anadromene  adorned  the  Asdepieum. 
Under  the  Komans,  Cos  was  favored  by  Clau- 
dius, who  made  it  a  free  state,  and  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of  Cos  after  its 
destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

CdsA  or  C068A  ^Cossftnus).  1.  (Now  Ante- 
Jonici,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Orbetello),  a 
city  of  Etruria,  near  the  sea,  with  a  good  har- 
bor, called  Hereuli$  Parttit,  was  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  B.C.  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
addition  of  one  thousand  colonists.  There  are 
still  extensive  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
built  of  polygonal  masonnr. — 2.  A  town  in  Lu- 
cania,  near  Thurii^ — [8.  (Now  Com),  or  Co6A8» 
a  river  of  Latium,  near  Frusino.] 

CosooNiUB.  1.  C  prastor  in  the  Social  war, 
BC.  89,  defeated  the  Samnites.— 2.  C,  praetor 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  68  ;  governed  in  tiie 
following  year  the  province  of  Further  Spain ; 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  in  69,  to 
arry  into  execution  uie  agrarian  law  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  but  died  in  this  year. — 8.  C,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  69,  ledile  67,  and  one  of  the  judices  at 
the  trial  of  P.  Sextius,  56. 

CofiMAS  {Koafiac),  commonly  called  Indioo- 
PLEUBTES  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D. 
535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment 
of  a  merchant^  and  visited  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  To- 
joypoi^ia  Xpioriavut^,  To^^ographia  OhritHanay 
in  twelve  ix>ok8,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
extantk 

Co8b5i&  1.  King  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Aesa- 
CE8,  No.  25.-2.  King  of  Persia.      Vid.  Sasba- 

NIDJE. 

CoBSiBA  (Koaao/a),  a  district  in  and  about 
Mount  Zagros,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Susiana, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  in- 
habited b^  a  rude,  warlike,  predatory  people, 
the  CosflSBi  (Koaaaioi),  whom  the  Persian  kings 
never  subdued,  but^  on  the  oontrary,  purchased 
their  quiet  by  paying  them  tribute.  Alexander 
conquered  them  (RC.  825-824),  and  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  them  in  subjection ;  after  his  death 
they  soon  regained  their  independence.  Their 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
modem  name  of  Susiana,  Khuzittan,  and  is  poe- 
■iUy  connected  with  the  Cush  of  the  Old  Testa- 

euL 

C06SU8,  CoRNEiluB,  the  name  of  several  il- 
lustrious Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the 
republic.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was 
Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consul  EC.  428,  who 
killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Yeii,  in 
single  combat,  and  dedioated  his  spoils  in  the 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — the  second  of  the 
three  instances  iu  which  the  spolia  opima  were 
won. 

CoBBOTiuB,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt, 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes»  the  tern 
pie  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Athens^ 
about  B.C.  168,  in  the  most  maguificent  CorintU- 
ian  style. 

CoBfRA  (now  JParUelaria),  also  written  Co» 
syra,  Cosyrus,  Cosuiii,  Oossura,  a  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 

CoTHON.     Vid.  Carthago. 

CdTiso,  a  king  of  the  Dadans,  conquered  10 
the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus, 

CoTTA,  AuB&iius.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  252  and 
248,  iu  both  of  which  ^ears  he  fought  in  Sldlj 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success. — 2.  0^ 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy.— 8.  I^,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  164,  and  consul  144. — 4.  L.,  consul 
119,  opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune 
of  the  plebs. — 6.  C,  was  accused  under  the  lex 
Varia,  91,  of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian 
allies,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82 ; 
and  in  75  he  was  consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He 
obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  died  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Rome.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  De  Oratore,  and  the  J)e  Nature 
Decrurn^  m  the  latter  of  which  works  he  main- 
tains the  cause  of  the  Academics. — 6.  M.,  broth 
er  of  No.  5,  consul  74,  with  L.  Licinius  Lucul- 
lus,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and  waa 
defeated  by  Mithradates  near  Chalcedon. — ^7. 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  6  and  6,  prcetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  Aurelia  judieia- 
Ha)  which  intrusted  the  judicia  to  the  senators, 
equites,  and  tribunl  erani.  He  was  consul  65 
with  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls 
elect,  P.  Sulla  and  r.  Autronius  Partus,  hac 
been  condemned  of  ambitus.  He  supportec 
Cicero  during  his  consulship,  and  proposed  Iris 
recall  from  exile.  In  the  civil  war  he  joined 
Ciesar,  whom  he  survived. 

CoiTA,  L.  AuBDNcuLfiius,  ouc  of  Cffisar's  le- 
gates in  Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  io 
3ie  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  B.C. 
54.     Vid  AifBiOBix. 

CoTTios,  son  of  DonuuB,  king  of  several  Li- 
gurian  tribes  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived 
their  name  from  him.  Vid  Alpes.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus,  who  granted  him  the  sover- 
eignty over  twelve  of  the  tribes,  with  the  title  of 
Prssfectus.  Cottius  thereupon  made  roads  over 
the  AlpB,  and  erected  (B.C.  8)  at  Segusio  (now 
Suza)  a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  AugustuSi 
extant  at  the  present  day.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  upon  whom  Claudius 
conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  his 
kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Nera 

CoTTUS,  a  giant  with  one  hundred  hands,  son 
of  Uranus  (Caelus)and  Gasa  (Terra). 

[CoTTAfiUM   or    ConAXUH    (KOTvdtlOX    OT   Ko- 

ridiLOv :  now  Kiutayah\  a  city  of  Phrygia  Epit- 
tetus  on  the  Thymbris.] 

Cori^LA,  L.  V  ABfin,  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina.  E 
C  43. 

CdTYLUs(K6rv^of),  the  highest  peak  of  Houol 
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Id*  in  the  Troad,  oonUioiog  the  sonroeB  of  lue 
rirers  Scvnander,  Grameas,  and  iBsepue. 

G^Tf  6sA  {Korvupa)t  a  eolooy  of  Sinope,  m 
the  territory  of  the  Hbareni,  on  the  ooaet  of 
PoDtos  PolemoniaeiiBt  at  the  we&t  end  of  a  bay 
of  the  aame  name,  oelebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope. 
The  foundation  of  Phamada  reduced  it  to  m- 
siffnificance. 

CoTTB  or  Cornro  (Karwf  or  Korvrrw),  a 
niracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Ootyttia 
{9id  Diet  of  Ant^  s.  v.),  resembled  that  of  the 
Phrygian  Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  with  licen- 
tious revelry.  In  later  times  her  worship  was 
introduced  at  Athens  and  Oorintb.  Those  who 
celebrated  her  festival  were  called  BapUB^  from 
the  purifications  which  were  originally  connect- 
ed with  the  solemnity. 

Gorrrs  (Korvf).  1.  King  of  Thrace  B.C.  882- 
868,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  carried  on  war  with  them  toward  the 
dose  of  his  reign.  He  was  cruel  and  sanguin- 
ary, and  was  much  addicted  to  gross  luxury 
and  drunkennesa  He  was  murdered  by  two 
brothers  whose  £Either  he  had  injured — 2.  King 
of  the  Odrysse  in  Thrace,  assisted  Perseus 
against  Rome,  B.G.  168.  His  son  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon  he 
sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  tne  Ro- 
num& — 8.  A  kin^  of  Thrace,  who  took  part 
aeainst  Csosar  with  Pompey,  48.-4.  King  of 
l^raoe,  son  of  Rhosmetalces,  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war 
with  his  uncle  Rheseuporis,  by  whom  he  was 
murdered,  A.D.  19.  Ovid,  during  his  exile  at 
Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle  to  lum  (Ex  PonL 

C&&GD8  (Kpcc/of),  a  mountain  consisting  of 
dght  summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus 
to  the  west,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the 
southwestern  promontory  of  Lycia  (now  Yedy- 
BoorocHj  i  e.,  Beven  Oapei^.  Some  of  its  sum* 
mits  show  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  the  an- 
cients had  a  tradition  to  the  aame  effect  At 
its  loot  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
seiMhore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Paral- 
lel to  it,  north  of  the  River  Glaucus,  was  the 
chain  of  Anticrfigus.  The  greatest  height  of 
Cragus  exceeds  £ree  thousand  feet 

[CaAifBOaA  {Yipdfjibcvaa).  1.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
at  the  foot  of  tne  Lycian  Olympus,  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  Phaselis. 
— ^2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  not  fiir 
from  the  promontory  Gorycus.] 

Gkakax  {JS.pavd7i\  the  island  to  which  Paris 
first  carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Hom., 
IL,  iil,  445),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island 
off  Gythium  in  Laeonia,  by  others  to  be  the  isl- 
and Helena  off  Attica,  and  by  others,  again,  to 
beCythera. 

G&Airlim  {JUpavaoi),  king  of  Attica,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Cccrops.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Am- 
phictyon. 

GaANQ  or  GaANivif  {Kpuvioi^  Kpavtov.  Kpd- 
PSQC :  now  Krania^  near  Arffottoli)^  a  town  of 
Cephailenia,  ol  the  southern  coast 

-0&AM5K  or  GkannOn  {Kpavtjv,  Kpawuv: 
Kpavfuvufc :  now  Sarliki  or  T^eresy^  in  ancient 
thnea  Ephtka,  a  to^vn  m  Pelasgiotis  In  Thessa- 
ly,  out  far  from  Lai^ssa. 


JaARTOB  (Kpccvrup),  of  Soli  in  Oib'cia,  au 
Academic  philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under 
Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  and  flourished  B.G. 
800.  He  was  the  author  of  sereral  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  Plato's  works.  Most  of  his 
writings  reh&ted  to  moral  subjects  (Hor.,  Ep^ 
i,  2,  4).  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was 
On  Orieff  of  which  Gicero  made  great  use  m 
the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  and 
in  the  C<m9olatio,  which  he  composed  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

GbassIpxs  Fuaius,  Gicero's  son-inlaw,  tho 
second  husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  R 
0.  56,  but  from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterward 
divoroed. 

Grassds,  Lidiifus.  1.  P,  prietor  B.O.  178, 
and  consul  171,  when  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  Perseus. — 2.  0,  brother  of  No.  1^  prae- 
tor 172,  and  consul  188. — 8.  G^  probably  son  of 
No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  was  distinguish- 
ed as  a  popular  leader. — 4.  P.,  sumamed  Dive$ 
or  Rieht  elected  pontifex  maximus  212,  curule 
asdile  211,  prsstor  208,  and  consul  205,  with 
Scipio  Africanus,  when  he  carried  on  war 
a^mst  Hannibal  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He 
died  188, — 5.  P,  sumamed  Dives  Mudanua^  son 
of  P.  Mucins  ScsBvola,  was  adopted  by  the  son 
of  No.  4.  In  181  he  was  consul  and  pontifez 
maximus,  and  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank 
who  went  beyond  Italy.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  He  was  a  good  orator  and  jurist — 
6.  M,,  sumamed  Agelastus^  because  he  is  said 
never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of  Gras 
8U8  the  triumvir. — 7.  P.,  sumamed  Divetf  son 
of  No.  5,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  lieinia,  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on 
war  in  Spain  for  some  years.  He  was  censor 
89  with  L  Julius  Gaesar.  In  the  civil  war  he 
took  part  with  Sulla,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  when  Marius  and  Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  87. — 8.  M.,  sumamed  JHvet^  the  trium- 
vir, younger  son  of  No  7.  His  life  was  spared 
by  Ginna  after  the  death  of  his  father;  but 
fearing  Cinna,  he  afteward  escaped  to  Spain, 
where  he  concealed  himself  for  eight  months 
On  the  death  of  Ginna  in  84,  he  coUected  some 
forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa,  whence  he 
passed  into  Italy  in  88  and  joined  Sulla,  on 
whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded 
by  donations  of  Confiscated  property,  and  thus 
greatly  increased  his  patrimony.  His  ruling  pas 
sion  was  money,  and  ne  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  its  accumulation.  He  Wss  a  keen  and  saga 
cious  speculator.  He  bought  multitudes  of 
slaves,  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  value,  had 
them  iostracted  in  lucrative  arts.  He  worked 
silver  mines,  cultivated  farms,  and  built  houses, 
which  he  let  at  high  rents.  In  71  he  was  ap- 
pointed prsBtor  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators;  he  de- 
feated Spartacus,  who  was  shun  in  the  battiS, 
and  he  was  honored  with  an  OTation.  In  70 
Grassus  was  consul  with  Pompey ;  he  enter- 
tained the  populace  at  a  banquet  of  ten  thousand 
I  tables,  and  distributed  com  enough  to  supply  ths 
I  family  of  every  citizen  for  three  monttk    Ht 
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did  uot,  however,  oo-operate  cordially  with  Pum- 

•jy,  of  whose  superior  iofluence  he  waa  jealous. 

[e  was  afterward  reoonoiled  to  Pompey  oy  Cbb- 
■ar's  mediation,  and  thus  waa  fonned  between 
them,  iu  60,  the  so-called  triumvinite.  (Vid 
p.  158,  a.)  In  65  Craasus  was  again  oonaul 
with  Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of 
Syria,  where  he  hoped  both  to  increase  his 
wealth  and  to  acquire  military  glorv  by  attack- 
ing the  Parthians.  He  set  out  for  his  province 
before  the  expiration  of  his  conaulship,  and  con- 
tinued his  march  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able omens  which  occurred  to  mm  at  almost 
<jvery  step.  Alter  crossing  the  Euphrates  in 
54,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  upon  Parthio, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter. In  58  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates ;  he 
was  misled  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to 
march  into  the  T>lains  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the 
Parthian  king,  Orwles.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed Crassus  was  defeated  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  retreated  with  Uie  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  Carrhie  (the  Haran  of  Scripture). 
The  mutinous  threats  of  his  troops  compelled 
him  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
las,  who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  at  which 
he  was  slain,  either  oy  the  enemy,  or  by  some 
friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  waa 
cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted 
gold  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  iaUen 
enemy,  saymg,  ''Sate  thyself  now  with  that 
metal  of  which  in  life  thou  wast  so  greedy.'' — 0. 
M,  sumamed  Dives,  son  of  No.  8,  served  un- 
der CfBsar  in  Gaul,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  49,  was  prsefect  in  Ciaalpine 
Gaul. — 10.  P.,  younger  sou  of  No  8,  was  Cae- 
sar's legate  in  Gaul  from  58  to  55.  In  54  he 
followed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle against  the  Parthians.— 11.  L.,  the  celebrated 
orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (B.O.  119), 
he  attracted  great  notice  by  his  prosecution  of 
C.  Carbo.  He  was  consul  in  95  with  Q.  Sca- 
vola,  when  he  proposed  a  law  to  compel  all  who 
were  not  citixens  to  depart  from  Borne :  the 
rigor  of  the  law  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Social  war.  He  waa  afterward  proconsul  of 
GauL  In  92  he  was  censor,  when  he  caused 
the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  to  be  dosed. 
He  died  m  91,  a  few  days  after  opposing  in  the 
senate  the  consul  L.  Phuippus,  an  enemy  of  the 
aristocracy;  Crassua  was  fond  of  elegance  and 
luxury.  His  house  upon  the  Palatium  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  costly  worka  of  art  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treat- 
ise De  Oratare  Cioero  introduces  him  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  statemecta.  [The  fragments  of 
his  orations  are  colleeted  and  published  by 
Meyer,  Oratortmi  Roman,  FragmcfUa,  p.  291-317, 
Zurich,  1842.] 

C&ABTiNU8»  one  of  CsBsar's  veterans,  com- 
menced the  battle  of  Pharsalia  B.C.  48,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

[CsATiBiB  (KparoOf),  according  to  one  legend, 
the  mother  of  Soylla ;  goddess  of  sorcerers  and 
enchanters.] 

^  [CRATiBMXNEB  (KparoMcev^f),  a  native  of  Clial- 
dis,  founded  the  city  of  Zancle  in  Sicily.] 
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CaATtauB  (Kparepdf).  1.  A  disticgmitied  gen 
eral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  deatk 
(B.C.  828)  he  received,  in  common  with  Antip 
ater,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
He  arrived  jn  Greece  in  time  to  render  effeotua! 
assistance  to  Antipater  in  the^  Lamian  war.  At 
the  close  of  this  war  he  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after,  he  acoom 
pauied  Antipater  in  the  war  against  the  iEtcr 
liansj  and  in  that  against  Perdiooas  in  Asia.  H4 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes  in  821. — 2 
Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled  histor 
ical  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  Attica 
~8.  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended  the  fam 
ily  of  Atticus,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  {Sal, 
ii,  8. 161). 

CaATBs  (Kpan/c).  1.  An  Athenian  poet  of  thf 
old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  B.C.  449,  and  wa* 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  comic  poeta 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  wai 
the  first  Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage.  (His  fragments  are  collect- 
ed and  edited  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Orcee.  Fragm^ 
voL  i,  p.  78-86,  edit  minor.]— 2.  Of  Tralles*  aE 
orator  or  rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates. 
— 8.  Of  ThebeS)  a  pupil  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic 
philosophers,  flourished  about  820.  Though 
neir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  renounced  it  all,  and 
lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all 
external  pleasures,  and  restricting  himself  to 
the  most  absolute  necessaries.  He  received 
the  surname  of  the  "  Door-opener,"  because  it 
was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athena 
and  rebuke  its  inmates.  He  married  Hippar- 
chia,  the  daughter  of  a  famil)r  of  distinction 
who  threatened  to  commit  suicide  when  hei 
parents  opposed  her  union  with  the  philosopher. 
He  wrote  several  works  which  are  lost,  for  the 
epistles  extant  under  his  name  are  not  eenuinei 
— 4.  Of  Athens,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  rolemo, 
and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy, 
about  270.  He  was  the  teach^^r  of  AroesilaiiSi 
Theodorus,  and  Bion  BorysthAnites. — 5.  Of 
MalluB  in  Cilicia,  a  celebrated  grammariaa  He 
was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  he  removed 
to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded  the  Pergamene 
school  of  grammar,  in  opposition  to  the  Alexan- 
drean.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarchus,  and 
supported  the  system  of  anomaly  {dvauaXia) 
against  tlmt  of  analogy  {ivaXoyia).  He  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  other  Greek  poets, 
and  works  on  other  subjects,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  In  157  he  was 
sent  by  Attains  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  introduced  far  the  first  time  the  study 
of  grammar.  [His  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Wegener,  De  Aula  AttalicaLiit 
Artiuinque  fautricty  yol  i.,  Havni»,  1886.] 

[CaATXsipPiDAS  (Kpcn/acTTTTidac),  a  liaceda)- 
monian  admiral,  seized  the  citadel  of  Chios,  and 
effected  the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lysander.] 

CalTBiB  {^KpaQic),  1.  (Now  Crata),  a  river 
in  Achaia,  rises  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  nniut* 
in  Arcadia,  receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  fii>m 
Nonaoris,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf  near 
iEgce. — 8.  (Now  Craii\  a  river  in  lower  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  on  the  east  between  Lib 
cania  and  Brnttii,  and  falliiu^nto  tlieisea  notu 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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dvlMiria.  At  its  mouth  waa  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Mioerva :  its  waters  were  fabled  to  dye 
the  hair  bloode. 

OaATiinTS  (Kparivoc),  1.  One  of  the  most 
aelebrated  of  the  Atheniao  poets  of  the  old  eom- 
edy,  was  born  B.C.  619,  bat  did  not  begin  to 
exhibit  till  464,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years 
ef  age.  He  eschibited  twenty-one  plays,  and 
gained  nine  victories.  He  was  the  poet  of  the 
old  comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character, 
and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its 
decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had 
aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of 
their  audience :  he  was  the  first  who  made  com 
edy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a  severe  censor  of  public  and 
private  vice.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  Ar- 
MtophaneS)  who  charges  him  with  habitual  in- 
temperance, an  accusation  which  was  admitted 
fay  UratinuB  himself,  who  treated  the  subject  in 
a  very  amusing  way  in  his  Uvriyff.  This  play 
was  acted  in  428  when  the  poet  was  ninety-six 
years  of  age :  it  gained  the  prize  over  the  Con- 
HUB  of  AimipsiaB  and  the  Clmtda  of  Aristophanes. 
Oratinus  died  in  the  following  year  at  tne  age 
of  ninety-seven.  [His  fragments  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Gomic  Grcee.  FragnUy  voL  i.,  p.  7~'78, 
edit  minor.l — 2.  The  younger,  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  midiue  comedv,  a  contemporary  of  Plato 
the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late  as  324.  [His 
fragments  are  given  by  Meiueke,  Comic,  wrae, 
I^agtiu,  voL  il,  p.  684-7,  edit  minor.] 

CaATippus  (Kpttrtn-TToc).  1.-  A  Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thuoydidea,  whose  work 
he  completed. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Mytilene,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cic- 
ero^ the  latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He 
aeoompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Fharsalia,  B.C.  48.  He  afterward  settled 
at  Athens,  where  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil 
io  44.  Through  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratip- 
pQB  obtained  from  Caesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

CsAToa  (K/Mtrof),  the  personification  of 
itrengrth,  a  son  of  [Pallas  and  the  Oceanid 
Styx,  represented  as  placed  near  the  throne  of 
Jnpiter  (2^us)  for  having  aided  him  against  the 
Titans.] 

OtLAtiiBS  (KparvAof),  a  Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  HeracUtus,  and  one  of  Plato's  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 

CaBjd^A,  a  small  river  in  Etruria,  which  fidls 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome:  memorable 
tor  the  death  of  the  three  hundred  FabiL 

Cremita  {Kp^fiva :  ruins  at  Gherme)^  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a  precipitous 
Atak  in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated 
obstinate  defences:  a  colony  under  Augustus. 

CaEMXi  (KMfiifJot),  an  emporium  of  th9  free 
Scythians  on  the  western  side  of  the  Palus 
HsBotia. 

CuofdxA  (Cremonensis :  now  Cremona),  a 
Boman  colony  in  the  north  of  Italy,  north  of  the 
Po;  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  oonflu- 
eoee  of  the  Addua  and  the  Po,  was  founded,  to- 
gether witii  Placentia,  B.C.  219,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Gauls  and  Hannibal's  invamng  army. 
It  soon  became  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
soe  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  m  the  north 
of  Italy ;  but,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Vi- 
teUiua»  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 


Vespasian,  A.D.  69.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Vesptr 
sian,  but  never  recovered  its  former  greatness. 
CbxmOnis  Jugum.     VkL  Alpss. 

0EXMt>Tl08  CORDUS.       Vtd  CoRDUS. 

[Crzka  (Kp^i'ot,  i  e.,  the  eprings :  now  Af 
fnyro),  a  place  near  Argos  Ampbilochicum  in 
Acamania.] 

[Crxnidis  (Kpi^wJcf),  earlier  name  of  the  city 
Philippi.     Vid  PbilippiJ 

Creon  (Kpeov).  1.  ^ng  of  Corinth,  son  ot 
Lyciethus,  whose  daughter,  Glance  or  Creusa, 
married  Jasoa  Medda,  thus  forsaken,  sent 
Glance  a  garment  which  burned  her  to  death 
when  she  put  it  on ;  the  palace  took  fire^  and  Cre- 
on  perished  in  the  flames. — 2.  Son  of  Mencecui^ 
and  brother  of  Jocaste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After 
the  death  of  Laius,  Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  surrendered  the  kingdom 
to  CE!dipu«,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
tiie  Sphinx.  Vid  (Enmn.  When  Eteocles  and 
Polynioes,  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  fell  in  battle 
by  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king  of 
Tliebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to  the 
corpse  of  Polynlces,  and  his  sentencing  Anti^^ 
one  to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  son  Hiemoa  For 
details,  ffid.  Aktioonx. — [8.  Father  of  Lycome- 
des,  mentioned  in  tiie  Iliad. — 4.  Father  of  Sco- 
pas,  who  ruled  in  Thessalian  Cranon.] 

[Crsontiadis,  patronymic  from  Creon,  as  Ly- 
oomedes,  Ac     Vtd.  Creon,  No.  8.1 

0Rx6pHi^LU8  (Kpecj^Aof),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend 
or  son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  Oixa^ 
Xia  or  OlxaXiac  aXutriCt  ascribed  to  him,  relutt'd 
the  contest  which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  lolc, 
undertook  with  Eurytus,  and  the  capture  of 
(EchaUa. 

Cresphontes  {Kptja^TTfc),  an  Heraelid,  son 
of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesus,  obtained  Messenia  for  his  shar^. 
During  an  insurrection  of  the  Meesenians,  he 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain.  A  third  son, 
JSpytus,  avcDeed  his  death.     Vid.  MpTtxjfi. 

CRXsrO.NiA  Q^prftrruvia :  ^  KpTjffraviK^,  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon,  near  Mount  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the 
OREsroN.si  (KprjoTtwaioi),  a  Thracian  people: 
their  chief  town  was  Creston  or  Crestonx 
{KpTioTw,  KpfioT6vij),  founded  by  the  Pelas- 
giana  This  town  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Cortona  in  Italy 

CatTA  (K-pirff :  KpfiraZo^ :  Creticos :  now 
Candia)t  one  of  t^e  lai^st  islands  in  Iho  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  but  always  reckoned  as  part 
of  Europe.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty  miles :  its  breadth 
is  very  unequal,  ueing  in  the  widest  part  about 
thirty -five  miles,  and  in  the  narrow  est  ooly  six. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  firom  east  to  west,  sending 
fortii  spurs  north  and  south:  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  rises  Mount  Ida  far  above  all  the 
others.  Vtd  Ida.  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu* 
merous,  but  are  littie  more  than  mountain-tor* 
rents,  and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  summer. 
The  country  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
fertility  and  salubrity.  Crete  was  inhabited  at 
an  early  period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized 
j  population.    Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  citiof 
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IKfxiTfj  UaTOf^Ko^Cf  TL  lu  649) ;  tod,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  mythol<]|gy  told  of  a  king  Mimob 
who  resided  at  Cdosub^  aud  ruled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  islaod.  He  is  said  to  have 
giyen  laws  to  Crete,  and  to  have  been  the  ^rst 
prinee  who  had  a  oavy,  with  which  he  sup- 
pressed piracy  in  the  .^eon.  After  his  de- 
scendants had  govenied  the  island  for  some 
generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and  the 
cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
Cnosus  and  Gortyna  were  the  most  important^ 
and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest 
The  rulioe  class  were  the  Dorians,  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  sixty  yean  after  the  Dorian  con- 
(|uest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  former 
inhabitants,  the  Pehugians  and  Achieans,  to  sub- 
jection. The  social  and  political  institutions  of 
the  ishmd  thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of 
the  imdents  supposed  that  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution was  borrowed  from  Crete  The  chief 
magistrates  in  the  cities  were  the  Gotmy  ten  in 
number,  chosen  from  certain  Hunilies:  there 
was  also  a  Genuia,  or  senate;  and  an  Ecdmn, 
or  popular  assembly,  which,  however,  had  yery 
little  power.  (Por  details,  vid,  Viet,  of  Ant,  art 
Oomu.)  At  a  later  Ume  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  oyerthrown,  and  a  democratical 
form  of  goyernment  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the 
people  became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and 
chai'acter.  The  historian  Polybius  accuses  them 
of  numerous  vices,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quot- 
ing the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  describes  tnem 
as  "  always  liars^  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies*'  (2ltu9, 
i^  12).  The  Cretans  were  celebrated  as  arch- 
cri,  and  frequently  served  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  other  nations.  The  islaod  was  con- 
quered by  Q.  Metellus,  who  received  in  eonse- 
queuce  the  surname  Creticus  (B.C.  68-66),  and 
it  became  a  Roman  province.  Crete  and  Cy- 
reuaiea  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

Cabikus  or  Catbeis  (Kpj^rcvf),  son  of  Minos 
by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Althemenes. 

CaxTBsus  (Kpifdevi),  son  of  uEolus  and  En- 
arete,  husband  of  I'yro,  and  father  of  i&son, 
Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippoly  te :  he  was  the 
founder  of  lolcus. 

f^CasTHON  (Kp^uv)f  son  of  Diodes  of  Pherss, 
slain  by  ^neas  before  Troy.] 

CafiTdpduB  (Kp^roroXtf),  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Milyas  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  some- 
times to  Pisidia,  sometimes  to  PampbyUa. 

CastaA  {Kpicvaa).  1.  A  Naiad,  daughter  of 
Oceauus,  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seus  and  Stilbe. — 2.  Daughter  of  Erechtheiia 
and  Prazithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother  of 
Adusus  and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  whence  loo  is  sometimes  call- 
ed her  son  by  thia  god. — S.  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  J£neaa,  and  mother  of  As- 
oanius.  She  perished  op  the  night  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  having  been  separated  from  her 
husband  in  the  coniusion. — 1.  (Or  Giauce),  a 
daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Medea.     Vid.  CaioN,  No.  1. 

C&EUS18  or  CaeCsa  (Kpevoi^,  Kpiovaa  :  Kpev- 
ai€VQ)t  a  town  on  the  easteiTi  coast  of  Bosotia, 
the  harbor  of  Thespim. 

CaufisA  or  CauiutSA  (Kplftiaa,  KfytfuoQa: 
BOW  Capo  dclV  Alice),  a  promontory  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  BrutUuin,  with  a  town  of  the  sau\e 


name  upon  it,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phi 
loctetes,  a  litUe  south  of  the  River  Cbikisdb. 

CbdiIsus  or  Cbdcissus  (Kpt/^taof,  Kpiuuto6^\ 
a  river  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  ftJls  into  the 
Hypsa:  on  its  banks  Timoleon  de&ated  tlM 
Carthaginians,  B.C.  889. 

CbinaoSras  (Kptva^opar),  of  Mytilene,  the  as- 
thor  of  fifty  epigrams  in  the  Qreek  Anthology, 
lived  in  the  rei^  of  Augustos. 

[CaiBFiNA,  wife  of  the  Emperor  CommodiM 
having  proved  unfaithful,  she  was  banished  to 
CapresB,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

{CEKPiinLLi,  Calvia,  a  Roman  female  of  ran^ 
notorious  for  her  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Nero 
she  is  called  by  Tacitus  Nero's  instructor  in 
volnptuousness.  Notwithstanding  her  intriguev 
and  plots,  she  managed  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity, and  even  to  be  m  fovor  in  the  sucoeedmg 
reigns  of  Qalba,  Otho,  and  YiteUius/l 

O&ispIncb,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace  (8at^ 
U  !•  120),  is  saia  to  have  written  bad  verses  on 
the  Stoic  phibsophy,  and  to  have  been  sumamerl 
Aretalogus. 

Cbispus,  Flavius  Juijub,  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  was  appointed  Csesar  AJ). 
317,  and  gained  great  distinction  in  a  eampai^ 
against  t£e  Franks  and  in  the  war  with  licin- 
ius;  but  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  bis 
step-mother  Fausta,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father,  826. 

CaxBCUS  PAsaifiNus,  hushnnd  of  Agrippina,  and 
step&ther  of  the  Emperor  Nero»  was  distin 
gmshed  as  an  orator. 

Cbispus,  Vialos,  of  Yercelli,  a  oontemporary 
of  Qnintilian,  and  a  distinguished  orator.  [The 
few  fragments  that  remain  of  his  speeches  naT« 
been  collected  by  Meyer,  OroL  Roman,  Fragm^ 
p.  685-588.] 

CiuasA  or  Cjusa  {JLoiaaaj  Kpum:  Kpuraaiocy 
and  Ci&bha  (Kf^ :  Kififiaioc),  towns  in  Phooi* 
regarded  by  some  ancient  a>  "^dl  as  by  some 
modem  writers,  as  the  same ;  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  Crissa  was  a  town  inland  south- 
west of  Ddphi,  and  that  Cinha  was  its  port  on 
the  Crissaean  Gull  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  levied  contributions  upon  the  pilgrims 
frequenting  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared  war  against 
them,  B.C.  595,  and  eventually  destroyed  them. 
Thdr  territory,  the  rich  Cnssiean  plain,  was 
declared  sacred  to  the  I^elphic  god,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led  to  the 
Sacred  war,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  ^^eneral 
of  the  Amphictyons,  888.  Crissa  remained  in 
ruin^  but  Cirrha  was  afterward  rebuilt  and  be 
came  the  hai'bor  of  DdphL 

CutIas  (KpiTia^\  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a  oon- 
temporary and  relation  of  Solon's.**  2.  Son  ot 
Callnschrtts,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  wa^ 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whose  instme 
tions  he  pronted  but  little  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  He  was  banished  fi-om  Athens,  and  od 
his  return  he  became  leader  of  the  oligarchical 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  estab- 
lished by  the  Spartans  B.C.  ioi,  and  was  con- 
spicuous above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
I  aiid  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  U» 
I  nyohia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against  Thrar 
I  sybulus  and  the  exQes.  He  was  a  distinguish 
<h1  orator,  and  some  of  his^eeches  were  ex 
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lant  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  H :  also  wrote  po- 
ems, dramaB,  and  other  workL  Some  frag^ 
monts  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant,  [and  haye 
been  oolloeted  by  Bach,  Critim  earminoy  etc^  qua 
wpertUfU,  Lips.,  1827.] 

CarrdLlus  (KpirbTMoc),  1.  Of  Fhaselis  in 
Tjjrcia,  studied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Aris- 
ton  of  Ceos,  whom  he  sueeeeded  as  the  bead  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  In  RO.  165  he  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians  as  ambassador  to  Rome  with 
Caroeades  and  Diogenes.  Vid,  OABNiADia 
He  livetl  upward  of  eighty-two  years,  but  we 
Ijave  no  further  particularB  of  his  life. — 2.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Achsean  League,  147,  distinguished 
by  his  bitter  enmity  to  the  Romans.  He  was 
defeate«i  by  Metellus.  and  was  never  heard  of 
afier  the  battle. 

Carrox  (Kpirov).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  he  supported  with 
his  fortune.  He  had  made  eyery  arrangement 
for  the  escape  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried, 
in  vain,  to  persuade  him  to  fl^,  as  we  see  from 
Plato's  dialogs  named  itfter  him.  Criton  wrote 
seventeen  dialogues  on  philosophical  subjects, 
which  are  lo8t.-!-[2.  A  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  of  whose  pUys  a  few  fragments  remain, 
collected  by  Meineke,  Ccmic.  Oroec  Fragm^ 
voL  IL,  p.  1153-4,  edit  minor.] — 8.  A  physician 
at  Rome  in  the  first  or  second  century  after 
Christ^perhaps  the  person  mentioned  bv  Mar- 
tial (JEpiffT^  xi.,  60,  6) :  he  wrote  several  medi- 
cal works. 

Cwt-ifKTOPON  (Kptot;  fiiroirov),  i  e.,  **  Ram*s 
Front**  1.  A  promontory  at  the  sototh  of  the 
Tanric  Chersonesus. — 2.  (Now  Capo  Krio),  a 
promontory  at  the  southwest  of  Crete. 

Caics  (Kptof),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ura- 
noB  (Coelus)  and  Ge  (Terra). 

CadoSDiLOPOLiB  (KpoKodctAwv  woXtf).  1.  (Now 
Embe^hunda  /),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  No- 
moe  Aphroditopolites. — 2.  Kid  Absinoe,  No.  7, 

Crocus,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilaz,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant 

CaooYLfiA  (r^  KpoKv\eia\  according  to  Homer 
(iZ.,  iL,  683),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Leucas  in  Acamania. 

[CaocTLiON  (Koo/ciJ^Aov),  according  to  Thueyd- 
ides  (3,  96),  a  place  in  i£toiia,  otiierwise  un- 
known.] 

Ca<ESiTS  (KpoZffo(),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  B.O.  660-546,  but  was  proba- 
bly associate  in  the  kingdom  during  his  fa- 
ther's life.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
most  glorious.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  iEgean  and  the  River  Halys,  and 
made  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him. 
The  fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his 
court  at  Sardis  au  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
among  them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the 
kmg  was  celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to 
the  question  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had 
ever  seen,  the  sage  tttught  the  king  that  no  man 
■bould  be  deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his 
fife  in  a  happy  way.  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
power  of  the  Persians,  Croesus  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  A]x>llo  at  Delphi  whether  he 
■bould  march  against  the  Persians.  Upon  the 
rei^y  of  the  oracle,  that,  if  he  marched  against 
the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  great  em- 
pire, be  collected  a  vast  army  and  marched 
jgainst  Cyrus.    Near  Svope  an  indecisive  bat* 


tie  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  *,  wier^ 
upon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and  disbanded  hit 
forces,  commanding  them  to  reafisemble  in  tU 
following  spring.  But  Cyrus  apjjeared  uoez- 
peetedly  before  Sardis;  Croesus  led  out  Um 
forcea  still  remaining  with  him,  but  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  city  was  taken  afiier  a  siege  of  four 
teen  days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive,  waa 
condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.  As  he  stood 
before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came  to 
his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of  So 
Ion.  Cyrus  inauired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on ;  and,  upon  nearing  the  story,  repented  of  his 

gurpose,  and  not  onl^  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
ut  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cy- 
rus, and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  expem 
tion  against  Egypt 

CaoMHi^Oif  or  CftOHirdir  (Kpoftfivuv,  Kpo/ivuv\ 
a  town  in  Meffaris,  on  the  Saronio  Gui^  after 
ward  belonged  to  Corinth;  celebrated  in  my- 
thology on  account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was 
shun  by  Theseus. 

[CaoMNA  {Kpufiifa\  a  town  and  fortress  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagoitia,  between  Cytorus  and 
Amastris.] 

[OaoMNi  or  Cboui  {KpCfivoij  and  in  Pausaufas 
K/mS/ioc),  a  stronghold  in  Arcadia,  on  the  borders 
of  Messenia,  in  uie  district  named  from  it  Cao 
jflTis  {Kp<j^Ti0  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Megalopolis.] 

CaoMins  Mons  {KpSviov  6poc),  a  mountain  in 
Elis,  near  Olympia,  with  a  temple  of  Cronui 
(Saturn.) 

CaoNcs  {Kpovoc),  the  youngest  of  the  Titau , 
son  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Go),  father 
by  Rhea  of  Hestia,  Ceres  (Demeter),  Juno 
(Hera),  Pluto  (Hadesi  Neptune  (Poseidon),  ana 
Jupiter  (Zeus).  At  the  instigation  of  his  moth- 
er, Saturn  (Cronus)  unmanned  his  fiither  foi 
having  tlirown  the  Cyclopes,  who  were  likewise 
his  children  by  Terra  (Ge),  into  Tartarus.  Out 
of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnyes. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  d^vered  from  Tar- 
tarus, the  government  of  the  world  was  taken 
from  Coelus  (Uranus)  and  given  to  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), who  in  his  turn  lost  it  through  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  as  was  predicted  to  him  by  Terra  (Ge) 
and  Coelus  (Uranus.)  Vid.  Zeus.  The  Romans 
identified    their    Satumus  with  Cronus.     Vid 

SATUaNUS. 

(^opIa  (Kp€Jireia)j  an  Attic  demus  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Leontis. 

[CaofiSiEA  {KpoaecUa)y  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Thermaicus  Sinus: 
it  was  also  called  KpovatpJ 

Croton  or  CaoTdKA  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonen- 
sis,  Crotoniata :  now  Orotona)t  a  Greek  city  co 
the  eastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the  River 
.£sarus,  and  in  a  very  healthy  locahty,  was 
founded  by  the  Achseans  under  Myscellus  of 
JEgOy  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  RO.  710.  Its 
extensive  conunerce,  the  virtue  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions,  made 
it  the  most  powerfiQ  and  flourishing  town  in  ths 
south  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatnes 
to  Pythagoras,  who  established  hie  school  here 
Gymnastics  were  cultivated  here  in  greater  per 
fection  than  in  any  other  Greek  city ;  and  ons 
of  its  citizens,  Muo,  was  the  most  celebrated 
athlete  in  Greece.  It  attained  its  gr  eatest  pow 
er  by  the  destoctiou  of  Syonris  in  510;  but  il 
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•nl'sequeotly  declined  in  consequiiDce  of  the 
•evere  defeat  it  sustained  from  tne  Locrians  on 
the  River  Sagros*  It  suffei'ed  g^reatly  in  the 
wars  "^'ith  Dionysios  Agathocles,  and  Pnyrrbus ; 
and  in  the  second  P^ic  war  a  considerable  part 
of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  It  received  a 
oolony  from  the  Romans  in  195 

GKusTDMiiuU,  -UDV,  also  Ceubtdiiium  (Crus- 
tumlnus),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the 
jiountaius  near  the  sources  of  the  Allia,  was 
conquered  both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Cteatu&     Vid  MoiioKES. 

Ct&sias  (KTTjciag),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a  con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemoa  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  B.C.  401. 
He  lived  seventeen  years  at  the  Persian  court, 
and  wrote  in  the  louic  dialect  a  great  work  on 
the  history  of  Persia  {UepaiKu)y  in  twenty-three 
books.  The  firet  six  contained  the  history  of 
the  Assyria!  monarchy  down  to  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  next  seven  con- 
tained the  history  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  car- 
ried the  history  down  to  the  time  when  Ctesios 
left  Persia,  i.  e^  to  the  year  898.  All  that  is 
DOW  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius 
and  a  nui  :ber  of  fragments  preserved  in  Diodo- 
ru»  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
was  compiled  from  Onental  sources,  and  its 
statements  are  frequently  at  variance  with  those 
3f  Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a  work  on 
India  ('Ivdtxo)  in  one  book,  of  which  we  possess 
n  abridgment  in  Photius.  This  work  con- 
ains  numerous  fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a 
iaithful  picture  of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Persians.  The  abridgment  which  Photius 
made  of  the  Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has 
been  printed  separately  by  Lion,  Gdttingen, 
1828,  and  by  Bahr,  Frankfort,  1824. 

CrfisiBfus  (K-njatCioc),  celebrated  for  bis  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandrea  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.C.  250.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but 
his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  clepsy- 
dra or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (v^SpavMc), 
and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it 
as  a  moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Hero  Alexandrinus. —  [2.  A  Greek  historian, 
who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies ;  according  to  Apollodorus,  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  but  accord- 
ing to  Lueian,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.] 

Or£siPH5N  (Kr^at^wv),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  iEschines  for  hav- 
ing proposed  the  decree  that  Demosthenes 
should  he  honored  with  the  crown.     Vid,  JEa- 


CrfidfpROK  (Kn7(T£0(3v:  KTTfai(p6vTioc :  ruins 
at  Takti  Xetra),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  three  Roman  miles  from  Se- 
leucia  on  the  western  bank,  first  became  an  im- 
portant place  under  the  Paithians,  whose  kings 
used  it  for  some  time  ns  a  winter  residence, 
and  afterward  enlarged  and  fortified  it,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  tlieir  empire.  It  is  said 
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to  nave  contained  at  least  one  hundA-ed  thoaaao^ 
inliabitants.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  "viik 
the  Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  taket.  first 
by  Trajan  (A.D.  115),  uid  by  several  of  the  later 
emperors,  but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  alta^ 
it^  even  after  his  victory  over  the  Persians  be> 
fore  the  city. 

CixsipPDs  (KnfiTiirvoc),  1.  Two  sons  of  Her* 
cules,  one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Asty- 
damia. — 2.  Son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Pbiiostius,  th« 
cow-herd. — [8.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uncertain 
date ;  Plutarch  quotes  his  history  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him.-~4.  A 
pupil  of  Socrates,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Plato.] 

[Ctesids    (Kr^fftoc),    son    of   Ormenus,    and 
father  of  Eumeus,  whom  the  Phccnicians  car 
ried  ofif  from  him,  and  sold  to  Laertes  in  Ithaca.^, 
[CtIm^nb  (Krifuvv)*  sister  of  Ulysses,  young- 
est child  of  Laertes.] 

[Cucusus  (KovKOvaoc)  or  Qocusua  (Koxicov- 
jof),  a  place  in  Cappadocia,  to  which  St  Chrj- 
sostom  was  banished.     Vid  CnaYsosroMUs.] 

[CuDA  (now  Coa),  a  tributary  of  the  Duriua 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.] 

CulXro,  afterward  called  Gilatian5p5lii 
(now  Grenoble)  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Gi'a- 
tian,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narboneusis,  on  the  Isors 
(now  laere,) 

Cujll£o  or  Cul£o,  Q.  Terextius.  1.  A  sen- 
ator of  distinction,  was  taken  prisoner  in  ths 
second  Puqio  war,  and  obtained  his  liberty  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  £.C.  201.  1o  sliuw 
his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed  his  tri 
umphal  car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of  liberty, 
like  an  emancipated  slave.  In  187  he  was  prn 
tor  peregrinus,  and  in  this  year  condemned  I* 
Scipio  Asiaticus,  on  the  charge  of  having  mis 
appropriated  the  money  e;ain^  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus. — 2.  Tribune  of  the  plcbs,  68,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall  from  banish- 
ment In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cffisar  (48),  Cullco  was  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidus. 

CxTM.^(Kvfjiff :  Kvfidioci  Cumfinus).  1.  A  town 
in  Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Ital^  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by 
Cyme  in  iEolis,  m  conjunction  with  Chalcis  and 
Eretria  in  Eubcea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in 
KC.  1050,  but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early. 
It  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  Mount  Gaurus, 
a  little  north  of  the  promontory  Miscnum.  It 
became  in  early  times  a  great  and  flourishing 
city ;  its  commerce  was  extensive  ;  its  tern 
tory  included  a  great  part  of  the  rich  Campa- 
nian  plain;  its  population  was  at  least  sixty 
thousand ;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  its  col 
onies  in  Italy  ana  Sicily,  Puteoli,  Palmopolia 
afterward  Neapolis,  Zancie  afterward  Messana. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  ki 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It  waa 
also  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  on« 
of  its  citizens,  Aristodemus,  made  himself  ty- 
rant of  the  place.  Its  power  became  so  mudi 
reduced  tlmt  it  was  only  saved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Etruscans  by  the  assistance  of 
Hiero,  who  annihilated  the  Etruscan  fieot,  474^ 
It  mamtained  its  independence  till  417,  when  it 
wa«  taken  by  tie  Canipauiaus,  and  most  of  itf 
inhabitants  sold  os  slaves.      i^^m    thialtiml 


CUNA3CA. 


CURTItrS. 


Oapua  became  the  chief  dtj  of  Gampaniii ;  and 
although  CuixuB  was  subsequently  a  Roman 
unmicipium  and  a  oolony,  it  oootmued  to  de- 
cline in  importanee.  At  last  the  Acropolis  was 
the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  and 
tfaifl  was  eventually  destroyed  by  Narsee  in  his 
wars  with  the  Qoths.  Cumn  was  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  oa 
the  place  where  Tarquinins  Snperbus  died.  Its 
oins  are  still  to  be  seen  between  the  Logo  di 
P^tria  and  -Pttwro.— [2.  A  city  of  iEolis.  Vid. 
Ctms.] 

CGnaza  (Kotwafa),  a  small  town  in  Babylo- 
QiA,  on  the  Euphrates,  fiuuous  for  the  buitle 
fought  here  between  the  younger  Cyrus  and 
his  brother  Artaxenes  Mnemon,.in  which  the 
former  was  killed  (B.G.  401).  Its  position  is 
unoertaio.  Plutarch  {Artax^  8)  places  it  five 
hundred  stadia  (fifty  geographical  miles)  above 
Babylon;  Xenophon,  who  does  not  mention  it 
by  name,  makes  the  battle  field  three  hundred 
and  eiztv  stadia  (thirty-six  geographical  miles) 
firom  Babyloa 

[CcxEus.  1.  Ager  (now  Algarve),  the  south- 
ern part  of  Lusitania,  where  the  Conii  dwelt, 
from  whom  it  was  probaUy  so  called,  and  not 
from  its  rBedge-Vkt  shape. — 2.  Promontorium  (now 
C<Ao  di  8.  Maria)f  tbe  southern  point  of  the 
Cuneus  Ager.] 

[CuPEMCus,  a  Virgilian  hero,  one  of  the  follow- 
era  of  Tumus,  slain  by  iEneas.] 

[Cdfido.     Vid,  Ebob.] 

Odpizxn!ub,  attacked  by  Horace  {8at,  i.,  2,  86), 
fl  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  but  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

CupaA  (Cuprensis).  1.  Maeituca  (now  Ma- 
rano,  at  the  month  of  the  MoMeehiaX  a  town  in 
Pioenum,  with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  found- 
ed by  the  Pelasgians  and  restored  by  Hadriaa — 
2.  Montana,  a  town  near  No.  1,  in  the  mount- 


Ci^EES  (Gen.  Curium),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  T.  Ta- 
tiuB  and  Numa  Pompilius :  from  this  town  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of 
Qnirites. 

CuafiTEs  {KovpnTV^)f  a  mythical  people,  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acamania 
and  ^tolia ;  the  latter  country  was  called  Cu- 
retis  from  them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  are  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  Coiybantes  and  Idsean 
Dactyll  The  infant  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  intrusted 
to  their  care  by  Rhea;  and  by  dashing  their 
weapons  in  a  warlike  dance,  they  drowned  the 
eries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his  father  Sat- 
nm  (Cronus)  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
he  was  concealed. 

Curias.     Vid,  Cu&iuic. 

CuaiATif,  a  celebrated  Alban  family.  Three 
brothers  of  this  family  fought  with  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conouered  by 
the  latter.  In  consequence  of  their  defeat,  Alba 
became  subject  to  Rome. 

CuailTius  Mateeku&     Vid,  MATxaNus. 

Ccaio,  C.  SceibonIus.  1.  Prastor  B.C.  121, 
was  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time. — 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
90  ;  afterward  served  under  Sulla  in  Greece ; 
iras  prietor  82;  consul  76 ',  and  after  his  con- 
•  nUh'v*   obtained    the  pTorince  of    Macedonia, 


where  he  canied  on  war  against  tbe  barbanaat 
as  far  north  as  the  Danube.  He  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Ciesar,  and  supported  P.  Clidius  wheo 
the  latter  was  accused  of  violating  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea  In  57  he  was  appointed  ponti- 
fax  mazimus,  and  died  68.  He  baa  some  rep* 
utation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cicero. 
— 8.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a  fiiend  of  Cicero,  waa 
a  most  profligate  character.  He  was  married 
to  Fulvia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Antony.  He 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebS)  60 ;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar, 
and  employed  his  power  as  tribune  against  his 
former  friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  (49),  he  was  sent  by  Ccesar  to  Sicily 
with  the  titie  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in 
driving  Cato  out  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  be  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Juba  and  P.  Attius  Varus. 

Cu&ioBOLiTiB,  a  Gallic  people  on  tiie  ocean 
in  Armorica,  near  the  Veneti,  m  the  country  of 
the  modem  Cortetdtj  near  St  Malo. 

CmUfuM  (Kovpiov  :  Kovpuv^  :  ruins  near  Pis- 
copia),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cyprus 
near  the  promontoiy  Curias,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycus. 

Cdbius  DentItds.     Vid.  Dsntatus. 

CoaivB,  M*.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  lived  for  several  years  as  a  nego 
tiator  at  Patrae  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he 
left  his  property  to  Atticus  and  Cicero.  Sev- 
eral of  Cicero's  letters  are  addi'essed  to  him.— 
[2.  Q.,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  candidate 
for  the  consulship  B.C.  64,  but  lost  his  election 
and  for  his  vices  was  ejected  from  the  senate : 
be  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  it  was 
through  his  mistress  Fulvia,  to  whom  he  related 
their  designs,  that  Cicero  obtained  the  informa* 
tion  which  enabled  him  to  crush  the  conspiracy.] 

Cuasoa,  L.  Papieics.  1.  A  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  second  Samuite  war,  was 
five  times  consul  (B.C.  883,  820,  819,  315,  818), 
and  twice  dictator  (825,  809).  He  frequently 
defeated  the  Samoites,  but  his  greatest  victory 
over  them  was  gained  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship. Although  a  great  general,  he  was  not 
popular  with  the  soldiers  on  account  of  his  se- 
verity.— 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like  bis  father,  a 
distinguished  general  In  both  his  consulsbira 
(298,  272)  he  gained  great  victories  over  the 
Samnites,  and  in  the  second  he  brought  the 
third  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

CuEiiUB,  Mettus  or  MErrfus,  a  distinguish- 
ed  Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation 
against  Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition, 
the  Laeiu  OurtiuSf  which  was  pai*t  of  the  Roman 
forum,  was  called  after  him;  because  in  the 
battle  with  the  Romans  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  swamp^  into  which  Lis  horse  had 
plunged.  But  the  more  usual  tradition  respectr 
iDg  £e  name  of  the  Lacus  Curtius  related  that 
in  B.C.  862  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and 
a  great  chasm  appeared,  which  the  soothaaj^ers 
declared  could  only  be  filled  up  by  throwing  into 
it  Rome's  greatest  treasure  ;  that  thereupon  M 
Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his  steed  in  full 
armor ;  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed  no 
greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen, 
leaped  into  tbe  abyss,  upon  which  the  earth  closed 
ever  'lim 
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CtRrius  MontAnus.     Vid.  MoisTANua 

OuRTics  KuFus,  Q^  the  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Respecting  his  life,  and 
the  time  at  -which  he  lived,  nothmg  is  known 
v.th  certainty.  Some  critics  place  mm  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  others  as  late  as 
Constautine :  but  the  earlier  date  ifl  more  prob- 
able than  the  later.  The  work  its^,  entitled 
Dtf  JRtbus  Oettis  Alexandri  Magni,  oonsbted  of 
ten  books,  but  the  first  two  aro  lost^  and  the  re- 
maining eight  are  not  without  considerable 
gaps.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  though  some- 
what declamatory  style.  It  is  taken  from  good 
sources,  but  the  author  frequently  shows  his 
Ignorance  of  geography,  chronology  and  tactics. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1826, 
small  edition;  Miitzell,  Berlin,  1848;  [and  by 
Zuomt)  Berlin,  1849,  with  copious  commen^ 
ary.y 

CuTiiXs  Aqujl      Vid.  Aqujs,  No.  8. 

Of  Ink  (Kvai^),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina  (Persephone),  changed  into  a 
fountain  through  g^ef  at  tne  loss  of  the  goddess. 

Cyanea  iNst^Ljs  (Kvaveai  vrfaoi  or  wtrpai, 
DOW  Urek-Jaki)f  two  small  rocky  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the 
Euxine,  the  Planctjs  {UXayKTcu)  and  SrMPLfi- 
oIdes  {lv/in\tjyudec)  of  mythology,  so  called 
because  they  are  said  to  have  been  once  mova- 
ble and  to  have  rushed  together,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed every  ship  that  attempted  to  pass 
through  them.  After  the  ship  Argo  bad  passed 
through  them  in  safety,  they  became  stationary. 
Vid.  p.  91,  a. 

Otax^vbes  {Kva^dptic)f  king  of  Media  B.C. 
884-594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deioces.  He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Me- 
dian kings,  and  introduced  great  mOitary  re- 
forms. He  defeated  the  Assyrians,  who  had 
slain  his  father  in  battle,  and  he  laid  siege  to 
Kious  (Nineveh).  But  while  he  was  before 
the  city,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who 
held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia  for  twenty- 
eight  years  (634-607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Gyaxares.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  his 
arms  against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebu- 
diadnezzar),  he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus  in 
606.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  five 
years  against  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  Vid. 
Alyattxs.  Cyaxares  died  in  594,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Astyagee.  Xenophon  speaks 
of  a  Cyaxares  II.,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Astya- 
ges,  respecting  whom,  vid.  Cvaus. 

OvafiLE.     Vid.  Rhea. 

CvBisraA  (rd,  Kv6i(npa)y  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Mp.  ad  Far/Uy  xv.,  2,  4 ;  odf  Att.,  v.,  18,  20),  who 
describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
in  the  part  of  Cappadocia  bordering  on  Cilicia. 
Strabo  places  it  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  Tyana.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  place  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara  Hinar), 
between  Tyana  and  Csesarea  ad  Ai^ffaeum ;  but 
this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

CtclXdes  (KvKXJ(5ec)t  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  .^ean  Sea,  so  citUed  because  they  lay^  in 
ft  cirele  {kv  KwXifi)  arouud  Delos,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  Acconling  to  St'  abo  they  were 
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twelve  in  nmrber ;  bat  their  number  is  inereo* 
ed  by  other  writers.  The  moet  important  of 
them  were  DxLoe,  Obos,  CTTHNoe,  Sebitho^ 
Rhenta,  SrpHiros,  Cimolos,  Naxo9,  PAEoe,  Sr 

B06,  MyOOKOS,  TsHOS,  AlfDRO& 

OyolOpes  (KvicAciiirer),  that  iB,creataree  witii 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  difierently 
by  different  writers.  Homer  sjpeaks  of  them  aa 
a  gigantie  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Si- 
cily, who  devoured  human  beings  and  cared 
nought  for  Jupiter  (Zeus):  each  of  them  had 
only  one  eye  m  the  centre  of  his  forehead :  the 
chief  amon^  them  was  PoLYFHEHub.  AcoorH- 
ing  to  Heaiod,  the  Cyclopes  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Ocelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  were  three 
in.  number,  A&qxs,  Sisropes,  and  Brontes,  and 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  on  his  forehead 
They  were  thrown  into  Tartarus  by  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), but  were  released  by  Jupiter  (2ieus),  and, 
in  consequence,  they  provided  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
with  thunderbolts  and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a 
helmet)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon)  with  a  trident 
They  were  afterward  killed  by  ApoUo  for  having 
furnished  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  the  thunderbolts 
to  kill  iEsculapius.  A  stiU  later  tradition  re- 
grarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of  Vulcan 
(HephflBstns).  Volcanoes  were  the  work-shops 
of  tnat  fioot  and  Mount  .£tna  in  Sicily  and  the 
neighbonng  isles  were  accordingly  considered 
as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Vulcan 
(Hephaastus),  they  make  the  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods  and  heroes.  Theur  number 
is  no  longer  confined  to  three ;  and  besides  the 
names  mentioned  by  Heaiod,  we  also  find  those 
of  Pybaomon  and  Aoaiia&  The  name  of  Cy- 
dopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls  built  of 
great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenie  and  other 
parts  of  Qreece,  and  also  in  Italy.    They  were 

Ex)bably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians;  and 
ter  generations,  bein^  struck  by  their  gran- 
deur, ascribed  their  building  to  a  fabulous  race 
of  Cydopea. 

Cyonvs  (Kvicvof).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Caly- 
don,  and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius ;  but  as  Phyl- 
lius  reftised  him  a  bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a 
lake  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan. — 2. 
Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  was  king  of  Colonas 
in  Troas,  and  father  of  Tenes  and  Hemithea. 
His  second  wife,  PhUonome,  fell  in  love  with 
Tenes,  her  step-eon,  and  as  he  refused  her  of- 
fers, she  accused  him  to  his  father,  who  threw 
Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Tenedoa. 
Vid.  Tekxs.  In  the  Trojan  war  both  Cycnus 
and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both  were 
slam  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
stone,  when  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cyc 
nus  of  his'  armor,  the  body  disappeared,  and  wa« 
changed  into  a  swan. — 8.  Son  of  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Pelopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  Itone. — ^.  Sob 
of  Mars  (Ares)  ana  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  bj 
Hercules. — 5.  Son  of  Stheneliis,  king  of  the 
Lifi^ans,  and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaethon 
T^nUe  he  was  lamenting  the  fate  of  PhaStbon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  he  was  metamorph- 
osed by  Apollo  into  a  swan,  act^  placed  among 
the  stars. 
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CTDIAS. 


CYNOSURA 


GtdLub.  1 .  A. celebrated  pamter  from  the  ielaad 
of  Cjtlmus,  B.C.  S64,  whose  picture  of  Uie  Ar- 
gonaute  waft  exhibited  ia  a  portlouB  bj  Agrippa 
at  Bomew — [2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  contempo' 
rary  of  Demosthenes;  an  oration  of  his,  nepH 
r^  2<i^  KXtipovxtaCt  it  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
—8.  An  early  Greek  poet^  classed  by  Plutarch 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilocbus.  His  frag* 
ments  are  given  in  the  coUemions  of  Sohneide- 
win  and  Bergk.] 

CrMFP£.     Vid.  AoosTius. 

Cyonto  {Kvdvoc:  now  Tenoo^-Chai),  a  riTer 
of  Cilicia  Campeetris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and 
flowing  through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
where  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide 
(Kinneir:  Xenopboa  says  two  plethra^i^two 
hundred  and  two  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  clearness  and  eolduess  of  its  water,  whidi 
was  esteemed  useful  in  gout  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, but  by  bathing  in  which  Alexander  nearly 
lost  his  life.  At  its  mouth  the  river  spread  into 
a  lagune,  which  formed  the  harbor  of  Tanm, 
but  whidi  is  now  choked  with  sand.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  river  was  called  Hierax. 

GtdOnII,  more  rarely  GtoOnis  [Kvdtwia,  Kvda- 
^U '  KvduvuiTJK :  now  Khania)t  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Oiro- 
KJs  and  QoETTKA,  was  situated  on  the  north- 
western coasts  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
CthOnxs  {Kvduves},  a  Cretan  race,  placed  by 
Homer  in  tbe  western  part  of  the  ishmd.  At  a 
later  time  a  colony  of  Zacynthians  settled  in 
Cydonia;  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Samians 
about.  B.C.  624,  and  the  flamians  were  in  their 
turn  expelled  by  the  ./Sginetans.  Cydonia  was 
Ihe  pUce  from  which  quinces  (OydotUa  mala) 
were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  archers  {Cydonio 
areu,  Hor^  Garm^  iv.,  19, 17). 

[Cn>£iju  (Kvdpapa^  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Fhrvgia  and  Lydia,  where  a  monument  was  set 
op  by  Cnssus  to  mark  the  boundariea] 

Cnxiaua  (KvXXapoi),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
killed  at  the  weddii^  feast  of  Pirithons.  The 
hone  of  Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllarus. 

Oyll&vr  (Kv^Mvii).  1.  (Now  Zyria),  the 
highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  Uie  front- 
iera  of  Arcadia  and  Aehaia,  sacred  to  Hermes 
(Mercnry),  who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit, 
was  said  to  have  been  born  tnere,  and  was  hence 
called  Cylleniua. — 2,  (Now  Chiarenza),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Elis. 

Ctlon  (KvXuv),  an  Athenian  of  noble  funily, 
married  the  daughter  of  Tbeageoes,  tyrant  of 
Megara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  B.O. 
640.  Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he 
seized  the  Acropolis,  intending  to  make  him< 
self  tyrant  of  Athena  Pressed  by  frunine,  Cy 
ion  and  his  adherents  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
at  the  altar  of  Minerva  (Athena),  whence  they 
ware  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  arohon  Me^- 
ades,  the  Alcnusonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
Lives  should  be  spared  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power. 

Off  ME  (Kv/iv  :  KvfjuUof :  now  Bandaki%\  the 
laii^est  of  the  i&olian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
npon  the  coast  of  .^k^  on  a  bay  named  after 
it  Cunueus  (also  Elaiticus)  Sinus  (6  Kvfiolog 
tioXroc '  now  Chdf  of  SandaJdi),  and  had  a  good 
harbor     It  was  lonnded  by  a  colony  of  Lociians 


from  Mount  Phricius,  and  hence  it  had  the  epi 
thet  ^pucuvic.  It  was  the  native  place  of  £pho* 
rus,  and  the  mother  city  rf  Side  m  Pampbylia 
and  of  CumsB  in  Campania. 

[CYx5odoK  (KvuodoKtf)^  one  of.  the  Nereida 
(Hom.  and  Hea) ;  in  Virgil,  one  of  those  nymphi 
into  whom  Cybele  metamorphosed  the  ships  of 
iEoeas.] 

[Cymoth^jb  (KvfioSoif),  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

Ctna.     Vid.  Cyvaiul 

OTHJcaiaua  (KwoiyriporX  brother  of  the  poet 
JSschylus,  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  490.  According 
to  Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were  endeav* 
orinff  to  escape  by  sea,  Cyns^rus  seiied  one 
of  their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  hia 
right  hand  cut  oft  In  the  later  versions  of  the 
story,  Oynsegims  is  made  to  perform  still  more 
heroic  deeds. 

CywjBTHA  {Kwaida:  KwatOevc,  -^otevf),  a 
town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants, uulike  the  other  Arcadians,  had  a  dislike 
to  music,  to  which  circumstance  Polybios  at- 
tributes their  rough  and  demoralized  character. 

Ctnanb,  Ctva,  or  Otmna  (Kwawy,  Kwo,  Kw- 
vo),  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  bjr  Audata,  an  Illyrian  womaa 
She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Amyntas ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over 
to  Asia,  intending  to  marry  her  daughter  Eur^d- 
ice  to  Arrhidsua,  who  had  been  chosen  king. 
Her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas,  by  whose  order 
she  was  put  to  death. 

CthSsu  or  CtnStks  (Kvvjyatot,  Kwj;ref),  a 
people,  according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  ap 
parently  in  Spain. 

[Ctniol     VuL  Diooenxs,  AirrisTHxyxs.] 

Ctkxsoa  (Kwiffica),  daughter  of  Archidamut 
IL,  king  of  Sparta,  was  uie  first  woman  whf 
kept  horses  for  the  games,  and  the  first  whc 
gained  an  Olympic  victory. 

Ci^N5p5LiB  (Kwdf  fToXic :  now  8amallofut\  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an 
island  in  the  Nue ;  the  chief  seat  of  tue  worship 
of  Aoubis.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  nam^ 
in  the  Delta. 

CvKoa  (Kwof:  Kw^of,  KwoZoj),  the  chief 
sea-port  in  the  territory  of  the  Locn  Opuntii. 

CrNOSAaoss  (rd  KwoaapyeAt  a  gymnasium, 
sacred  to  Hercmes,'  outside  Atnens,  east  of  the 
city,  and  before  the  gate  DiomSa,  for  the  use  of 
thoee  who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood : 
here  taught  Antisthenes,  the  fouuder  of  the 
Cynic  school 

CYNOfioiPHlLA  (Kwdf  Kt^aXaX),  "Dogs' 
Heads."  1.  Two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thes- 
saly,  where  Flaminius  gained  bis  celebrated 
victorv  over  Fliilip  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  13t. — 
2.  A  hill  between  Thebes  and  Thespis,  in  Ik»- 
otia. 

CwoflafiMA  (Kwdf  afjua),  "Dog's  Tomb,"  >• 

Sromontory  in  the  Thracian  ChersoDesos,  neai 
[adytus,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly changed  into  a  dog. 

CiNostaA  (Kw6$x)vpa),  an  Idoan  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  placed 
her  among  the  stars.     Vid.  Ajioroe. 


CYNOStai  (Kwofovpa),  "  Dog^s  Tail,"  a  prom- 


outory  in  Attica,  south  of  Marathon. 
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CnfTBLi  and  CtmthIoh  (Kwdia  and  KMwc)y 
Kuranmes  respectively  of  DiAoa  (Artemis)  aDcl 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  Blount  Oyuthus 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birth-place. 

OtnCrIa  {Kwovpla :  Kwovptoc)^  a  district  on 
the  frontiers. of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  for  the 
poeeession  of  which  the  Aleves  and  Spartans 
tarried  on  frequent  wars,  and  which  the  Spar- 
tans at  length  obtained  about  B.C.  660.  Vid 
p.  0:3,  a.    The  inhabitants  were  lonians. 

OTPAamsiA  (Kwrapiaala),  1.  A  town  in  Mes- 
•enia,  on  the  western  coast»  south  of  the  River 
Cyparissus,  and  on  a  promontory  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Homer  (iZ,  ii,  698)  speaks  of  a 
town  CrPAaiSHfiia  {Kwapiecietc)  subject  to 
Nestor,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, though  Strabo  places  it  in  Triphylia. — 
S.  A  town  in  lAconia,  on  a  peninsula  near  the 
Asupus. 

Cyparibsus  (Kvnuptaaoc)*  son  of  Telephus, 
beloved  by  Apollo  or  Silvanus.  Having  inad- 
vertently killed  his  favorite  stag,  he  was  seized 
with  immoderate  grieC  and  metamorphosed  into 
a<r^press. 

CTPAaxsaca  {Kvirupiffffo^),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  on  Parnassus,  near  Delphi. 

Cypha2(ta  (rd  Ki^avra),  a  town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  lAoonia,  near  Prasis. 

CrpaiA,  CrPRis,  surnames  of  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite), from  the  island  of  Cypbto. 

CYFaiANua,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Churchi 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  a  heathen  by 
birth,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
he  taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success. 
He  was  converted  about  A.D.  246,  was  ordain- 
ed a  presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution 
of  Decius  burst  forth  (260),  Cyprian  fled  from 
the  storm,  and  remained  two  years  in  retire- 
ment. A  few  years  afterward  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian renewed  ue  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Cyprian  was  banished  by  Patemus  the 
proconsul  to  the  maritime  city  of  Curubis*  where 
he  resided  eleven  months.  He  was  then  recall- 
ed by  the  new  governor,  Galerius  Maximus,  and 
was  beheaded  m  a  spacious  plain  without  the 
walb  A.D.  268.  He  wrote  several  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Thev  are  characterijced 
by  lucid  aiTangement,  and  eloquent,  though  de- 
clamatory style.  The  best  editions  are  by  Fell, 
Oxford,  1682,  foL,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
AnnaUs  Cyprianiei  of  Pearson ;  and  that  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk 
of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 
I A  convenient  and  useful  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  Caillau  and  Guulon, 
Paris,  1829,  8vo.] 

Cyprus  (Ki^pof :  Kimpio^  :  now  Cypru%t  call- 
ed by  the  Turks  KehrisY  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  south  of  Cilicia,  and  west  of 
Syria.  It  is  called  by  various  names  in  the 
poets,  Cerattia  or  CeraUi^  Macaria,  SpkeeiOy 
AcamarUis^  AjnathmnOf  and  also  Paphot,  The 
island  is  of  a  trianguhir  form:  its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the 
western  part,  is  about  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  but  it  gradunlly  narrows  towards  the  east 
A  range  of  mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the 
ancients,  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
kland  from  east  to  west,  aod  ri^es  in  one  part 


more  thai  seve.  thousand  feet  in  height  TIm 
plains  are  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  island  and 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times  for  their  fertilihr.  The  largest  phun,  call- 
ed the  Salaminian  puiin,  is  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  neai*  Salamis.  The  rivers  ar«  Ut- 
ile more  than  mountain  torrents^  mostly  dry  is 
summer.  Cyprus  was  colonized  by  the  Phosm- 
cians  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  Greek  colo- 
nies were  suMequently  planted  in  the  islano^ 
according  to  tradition  soon  after  the  Trojan 
war.  We  read  at  first  of  nine  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Salamis; 
OmiTif,  Amatdvb,  CuRiuif,  Papbob,  Mauux, 
Soli,  Lapsthus,  Certxia.  The  island  was  sul 
dued  bv  Amfisis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.O.  640 
Upon  tne  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
became  subject  to  the  Persians ;  but  Evaooraa 
of  Sahunis,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Per- 
sians, established  its  independence  about  386 
and  handed  down  the  sovereignty  to  his  son 
NiGocLEs.  It  eventuallv  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them« 
sometimes  united  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by 
separate  princes  of  the  royal  familj^.  In  68  the 
Romans  made  Cyprus  one  of  their  provinces, 
and  sent  M.  Cato  to  take  possession  of  it  Cy 
pros  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  hence  called  Cy- 
pris  or  Cypriot  and  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  the  island  by  the  Pboenicians. 

CtpsIla  (rd  K^eXa:  KwffeXivoc,  -^v^oc.  h 
A  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Xiaoonia. 

-2.  (Now  Ivialia),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus  and  tne  Egnatia  Via. 

Ctps£lu8  (KwjfeXoc).  1.  Father  of  Merope 
and  jprandfather  of  jtuvUn.  Vid.  .£ptti]&— 
2.  Of  Corinth,  son  of  JEi^tiotL  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Baochia* 
da,  that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth. 
According  to  tradition,  she  married  jfietion,  be- 
cause, being  ugly,  she  met  with  no  one  among 
the  Baoehi&diB  who  would  have'  her  as  bis  wife. 
As  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  declared  that  her 
son  would  prove  fonmdable  to  the  ruling  party 
at  Corinth,  the  Baochiada  attempted  to  murd«r 
the  child.  But  his  mother  concealed  him  in  a 
chest  {mnjfehjX  from  which  he  derived  his  name 
Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
he  expelled  the  Baochiadss,  with  ue  help  of  the 
people,  and  then  established  himself  as  tyrant 
He  reiffned  thirty  years,  B.C.  666-626,  ana  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Periander.  The  cele- 
brated chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar 
wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  witk 
figures  in  relief^  is  described  at  length  by  Plaa 
sanias  (v.,  17,  Ac.). 

Cyraunib  (Kvpawif),  an  island  oflf  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv 
95) ;  probably  the  same  as  CsRaufx. 

C^KfiNlioA  {if  Kvprjvaiat  i  Kvpifvai^  X^t  B* 
rod.:  now  JMrnah  or  Misl-Akhdarf  i.  e.,  lAf 
Chreen  JfounAitn,  the  northeastern  part  of  JWj> 
oli)y  a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  between  Mai^ 
marica  on  the  east  and  Uie  Regio  Syrtioa  oa 
the  west,  was  considered  to  extend  in  its  widest 
limits  from  the  Pbilsenoram  Arai  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
or  northern  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Platea  (now 
Oulf  of  Bcmba\  or  even  to  the  Catabathmoi 
Magnus  (now  Mar^a  Solium)  r1>ut  the  part  ia 
igitized  by  VjOC 
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oyiouus. 


IimIIt  poaMssed  and  oulUvated  hj  the  Greek 
eoljiuftU  ean  ooly  be  oonudered  as  begiDoing 
at  the  northern  limit  of  the  eandj  shores  of  the 
Great  Sjrti8»  at  Boreuin  Promootoriam  (now 
iiu  TeyomUi  south  of  Ben-Ohazi)^  between 
which  and  the  Ghersonesus  Magna  the  country 
orojects  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of 
a  aeement  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  aboTe 
one  nundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  its  arc 
above  two  hundred.  From  its  position,  forma- 
tion, climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  moderately 
elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a  sue- 
oession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  inter- 
sected hj  mountain  streams  runniug  through 
ravinAS  nlled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  ex- 
posed to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from  the  north, 
and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from 
the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These 
slopes  produced  the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables, 
ana  flowers,  and  some  very  rare  plants,  such 
as  the  silphinm,  yielding  the  o^rdc  KvpipftOog. 
The  various  harvests,  at  the  different  eleva- 
tions, lasted  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  With 
these  physieal  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  Their  oountrv  was, 
however,  exposed  to  actual  ravages  by  locusts. 
The  belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inward 
from  the  coast  about  seventv  or  eighty  milesf 
The  first  occupation  of  this  by  the  Greeks,  of 
which  we  have  any  clear  account,  was  effected 
by  Battus,  who  led  a  colonv  from  the  island  of 
lliera,  and  first  establislied  himself  on  the  isl- 
and of  Flatea  at  the  easteni  extremity  of  the 
district,  and  afterward  built  Cnxm  (EG.  631), 
where  he  founded  a  d^asty,  which  ruled  over 
the  country  during  eight  reigns,  thou^  with 
comparatively  little  power  over  some  of  the 
other  Greek  cities.  Of  these  the  earliest  found- 
ed were  Tkuohiba  and  Hcspxais,  then  Baboa, 
a  colony  from  Gyrene ;  and  these,  with  Gyrene 
itself  and  its  port  Afolloxia,  formed  the  orig- 
inal Libyan  Pentapolis,  though  tliis  name  seems 
not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under  the 
Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Persians  under  Gambyses,  diminish- 
ed the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Gyrene,  and 
at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a  re- 
pnblic  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  KG.  When  Alexander  mvaded  £Sgypt» 
the  Oyrensans  formed  an  alliance  with  him ; 
bat  their  country  was  made  subject  to  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  It  appears  to  nave 
flourished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who  pursued 
their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperis  be- 
came Berenice,  Teuchira  was  called  ArsinoS, 
Barea  was  entirely^  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which 
was  raised  into  a  city  mider  the  name  of  Ptole- 
mau,  and  Gyrene  suffered  from  the  favors  be- 
•towed  upon  its  port  ApoUonia  The  country 
was  now  usually  called  Pentapolis,  from  the  five 
dties  of  Gj^ene,  ApoUonia,  Ptolemais,  Arsinod, 
and  Berenice.  In  B.G.  95  the  last  Effyptian 
govemor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Phrsoon,  made  the  country  over  to  the  Ro- 
uana.  who  nt  first  gave  the  cities  their  free- 


dom, and  afterward  formed  tj  e  district  uuder 
the  name  of  Gyreoaica,  with  the  island  oi  Grete^ 
into  a  province.  Under  Gonstantine  Gyreuaica 
was  separated  from  Grete,  and  made  a  distiuet 
province  under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior. 
The  first  great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  given  by  the  murderous  eouflict 
which  ensued  on  an  insorrection  of  Ibe  Jews 
(who  had  long  settled  here  in  great  uunibers)  it 
the  reign  of  'Httjaa  As  the  Roman  empire  de- 
clined, the  attacks  of  the  native  Libyan  tribes 
became  more  frequent  and  formidable,  and  the 
sufferings  caused  oy  their  inroads  and  by  lo- 
custs, piUgue,  and  earthquakes,  are  most  pathet- 
ically described  by  Syuesius,  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  country  was  overruo  by  the  Persiau^ 
and  soon  afterward  it  fell  a  final  prey  to  the 
great  Arabian  invasion. 

GvaftNi  (Kv/D^n^X  daughter  of  Hypeeus,  moth- 
er of  Aristseus  by  Apoflo,  was  cairied  by  the 
god  from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  the  city 
of  Gyrene  derived  its  name  from  her. 

CfRtst  (Kvp^vij :  Kvprfvaioc:  now  Ohretifianj 
with  very  large  ruins),  the  chief  city  of  Gybs- 
NAicA  in  Korthem  Africa,  was  founded  by  Bat- 
tus (B.G.  681)  over  a  fountain  consecrated  to 
Apollo^  and  called  Gyre  (Ki^ :  'AttoAAcjvoc 
Kpiivtf\  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  and 
then  ran  down  to  the  sea  through  a  beautiful 
ravine.  The  city  stood  eighty  stadia  (ei^ht 
geographical  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge 
of  &e  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table-land,  at 
the  height  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  world. 
The  road  which  connected  it  with  its  harbor, 
Apollonia,  still  exists,  and  the  ruins  of  Gyrene, 
though  terribly  definoed,  are  very  exten£.re, 
comprising  streets,  aqueducts,  temples,  tliea* 
tres^  tombs,  paintings,  sculpture,  and  iuacrip- 
tions.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace  on  which  the 
city  stands  is  a  vast  subterranean  necropolis 
For  the  history  of  the  city  a{^  surrounding 
country,  vid.  GraxNAioA.  Among  its  celebrated 
natives  were  the  philosopher  Aristippua,  the 
poet  Gallimachus,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and 
orator  Synesius. 

rOTas2au&     Vi<L  QuiaiNiua] 

GTaxscHATA  or  G7adp6us  (Kvp^arc,  Kvpu, 
Kvpov  n6Xii;\  a  city  of  So^diana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  furthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Gyrus, 
and  the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire: 
destrojred,  after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander 
Its  position  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  prabably  not 
far  from  Alexandreschata  (uow  Kokand). 

[Gtrnus  (Kvpvof),  Greek  name  of  Corsica. 
Vid,  GoBSiOA.] 

[GraOFOLis  (Kvpov  irohc),     Vid.  Gybksohata.] 

Gybillus  (Kvpi^of).  1.  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, A.D.  861-886,  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  by  whose  influence  he  was  banished 
three  times  from  Jerusalem.  His  works  are 
not  numerous.  The  most  important  are  lec- 
tures to  catechumens,  4&c^  and  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Gonstantius,  giving  an  account  of  the 
luminous  cross  which  appeared  at  Jerusalem, 
861.  The  best  editions  are  by  Miles,  Oxford, 
1708,  fol,  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol.— 
2.  Bishop  of  Alexandrea  A.D.  412-444,  oi  whics 
city  he  was  a  native.  He  was  fond  of  t^^wer 
and  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  lie  per 
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f^\.  wAil  the  Jews,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alex- 
Buoiea ;  aod  after  a  long-protracted  stnwgle  he 
pi%}tared  the  deeposition  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of 
CoDotaotiDople.  He  was  the  author  of  a  laiige 
number  of  works,  manj  of  which  are  extant ; 
bat  in  a  literary  view  they  are  almost  worthless, 
rhe  best  edition  is  by  Aubert^  Paris,  1638,  6 
rols^  fol 

CYaRHKsrfcE  {KvfifisffTucf^  ths  name  given 
Wilder  the  Seleacids  to  a  province  of  Syria,  Iv- 
mg  between  Oommagene  on  the  north  and  the 
flain  of  Antioch  on  the  south,  between  Mount 
Amanus  on  the  west  and  the  Euphrates  on  the 
•ast  After  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  it  was 
united  with  Oommagene  into  one  province,  un- 
ier  the  name  of  Eupbratesia. 

CTBaHus  or  Cvaus  (Kv/5/Jof,  Kvpof:  now 
Korus  /),  a  city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Se- 
leucidflB,  and  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Macedonia ;  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
residence  and  see  of  Theodoret,  who  describes 
its  poverty,  which  he  did  much  to  relieve. 
Justmian  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  erected  an 
aqueduct 

CraaHcai  a  town  in  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 

Cyrus  (K€pog).  1.  The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and 
romances,  and  is  rehited  differently  by  Herodo- 
tus, Gtesias,  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of 
Herodotus  best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian 
legend,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Otesias 
and  Xenophon.  It  is  as  follows:  Gyrus  was 
the  son  of  Gambyses,  a  noble  Persian,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Astyages. 
In  consequence  of  a  dream,  which  seemed  to 
portcEK)  that  his  grandson  should  be  master  of 
Aiiia,  Astyages  sent  for  his  daughter  when  she 
was  pregnant ;  and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  he  committed  it  to  Harp&^ufl|,  ms  confiden- 
tial attendant,  with  orders  to  kill  it  Harpagus 
gave  it  to  a  herOsnian  of  Astyages,  who  was  to 
expose  it  But  th<i  wife  of  the  herdsman  hav- 
ing brought  forth  a  still-born  ehild,  they  substi- 
tuted the  latter  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  he-man.  When 
he  was  ten  years  old,  his  true  parent^e  was 
discovered  by  the  following  incident  In  the 
sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  Km  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Gyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Gyrus,  in  whose  person  and  cour- 
age he  discovered  his  daughter's  son.  The 
herdsman  and  Harpsgus,  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  king,  told  him  the  truth.  Astyages  for- 
gave the  herdsman,  but  revenged  himself  on 
Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him  at  a  banquet  the 
flesh  of  his  own  soa  As  to  his  grandson,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who  assured  him  that 
bis  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the  boy's  having 
been  a  king  in  sporl,  he  sent  him  back  to  his 
parents  in  Persia  When  Gyrus  grew  up,  he 
conspired  with  Harpagus  to  aethrone  his  grand- 
fiither.  He  induceci  the  Persians  to  revolt  from 
the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head  march- 
ed against  Astyages.  The  latter  had  given  the 
command  of  his  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de- 
perted  to  Gyrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeat- 
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ed  by  Gyrus  and  taken  prisoner,  U.G.  569.  TLe 
Medes  accepted  Gyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus 
the  supremacy  wmch  they  had  held  passed  to 
the  Persians.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Gyrus  received  that  name,  which  is  a  Persian 
word  (Kohr),  signifying  the  Sun.  Cyrus  now 
prooeeaed  to  conquer  Sie  other  parts  of  Asia- 
in  626  he  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
took  GrcBsus  prisoner.  vid.  Geosto.  The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  subdued  by  his 
general  Harpagus.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Babylon 
was  then  the  capital.  After  defeatii^  the  Baby- 
lonians in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
after  a  long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Bab- 
ylon by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  688. 
Subsequently  he  crossed  the  Araxes,  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  the  Massagetie,  a  Scythian 
people,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle. 
Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  MassagetSB,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human 
blood,  that  he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said) 
with  blood.  He  was  killed  in  629.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Gavbtbeb.  Xeoophoo 
represents  Gyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grand- 
father's court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army 
under  his  micle  Gyaxares  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Astyages,  of  whom  Herodotus  and 
Gtesias  know  nothing;  as  making  war  upon 
Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Gyaxares ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Gyaxares;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and 
Socratio  discourse  to  his  children  and  friends. 
Xcnophon's  account  is  preserved  in  the  Ci/ro- 
padiny  in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  what  a 
wise  and  just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work 
must  not  DC  regiuxled  as  a  genuine  history.  In 
the  East  Cyrus  was  long  re^Eirded  as  the  great- 
est hero  01  antiquity,  uid  hence  the  lables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  His  aepolchre 
at  Pasargado  was  visited  by  Alexander  th« 
Great  The  tomb  has  perished,  but  the  name 
is  found  on  monum«{it&  at  Murghab^  north  of 
Persepolis. — 2.  The  YoonfthS,  the  second  of  the 
four  sons  of  Darius  l^uthus,  king  of  Persia,  and 
of  Parysatis,  was  appointed  by  his  father  oom- 
mander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Gappadocia,  B.C. 
407.  He  assisted  Lysander  and  the  Lacede- 
monians with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians.  Gyrus  was  of  a  dariujg 
and  ambitious  temper.  On  the  death  of  hia 
father  and  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  404,  Gyrus  fonned  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes.  His  design  was 
betrayed  by  Tiasaphemes  to  the  king,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercessioo 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  satrapy.  Gyrus  now  gave  himself 
up  to  the  design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  He 
collected  a  powerful  native  army,  but  he  phioed 
his  chief  reliance  on  a  force  of  Greek  merce- 
naries. He  set  out  from  Sardis  in  the  spring 
of  401,  and,  havins  cross^l  the  Euphrates  a* 
Thapsacus»  marehed  down  t «  river  to  the  plain 
of  Gunaxa,  five  himdred  stadia  firom  Babylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet 
him.  Artaxerxes  had  from  four  hundred  thou 
sand  to  a  million  of  men ;  Gyjiis  had  about  oot 
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brndrcd  tbonnand  ABiatios  and  thirteeu  thou- 
•and  Gr«ek8w  The  batde  was  at  first  altogether 
m  iayor  of  Ojtub.  Hia  Greek  troops  ob  the 
right  routed  the  Ariatioa  who  were  opnoeed  to 
them ;  and  he  himself  pressed  forwaxa  in  the 
centre  against  his  brother,  aod  had  evea  wound- 
ed him,  when  he  was  killed  bj  oue  of  the  king's 
body-guard.  Artaxerzea  caused  his  head  aad 
right  band  to  be  struok  off,  and  sought  to  hare 
it  believed  that  C^rus  had  Hedlen  bj  his  hand. 
The  eharacter  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon 
in  the  brightest  colors.  It  is  enough  to  sa;^  that 
his  ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  briiliaat 
qualities  which  win  men's  hearts. — 8w  An  archi- 
tect at  Rome,  who  died  on  the  same  day  as 
Gknlius,  52. 

Gteus  (Kvpof :  now  Kour),  one  of  the  two 
great  riyera  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus, 
flows  through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Albania  and  Armeoia,  unites 
with  the  Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  western  side 
of  the  Caspian.  There  were  small  rivers  of  the 
same  name  in  Media  and  Persia. 

CrTA  or  Cyt^a  (Kvtu,  Kvraia:  Kvratof,  Kv- 
Taiev^)j  a  town  in  Colchis  on  the  River  Phasifly 
where  Medta  was  said  to  have  been  bom. 

CxTHiBA  {Kvdnpa :  Kvdnpioc :  now  Cerigo),  a 
mountainous  island  off  the  southwestern  point 
of  IjMonia^  with  a  tow%  of  the  same  name  in 
the  interior,  the  harbor  of  which  was  called 
SoAin>£A  {ZKovdeia).  It  was  colonized  at  an 
early  time  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  introduced 
the  worshij)  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  into  the  isl- 
and, for  which  it  became  celebrated.  This  god- 
dess was  hence  called  CvTHsaAA,  CtthsrSis  ; 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  island  that  she  first  rose 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subee- 
quently  took  possession  of  Cythera,  but  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  who 
added  it  to  their  dominions. 

GtthI&is,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  the  mis- 
tress of  Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet 
Gallus,  who  mentioned  her  m  his  poems  under 
the  name  of  Lycoris. 

^CTTHEaius  (Kv^piof),  a  river  of  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  a  tributanr  of  the  Alpbeus.] 

CtthSbus  {KvdijpOC'  liv^pioc),  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  t6wns  of  Attica,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionk. 

Ctthnus  {Kvdvoc:  Kv9vtog:  now  I%ermia)y 
an  island  in  the  J^gsean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyda- 
des,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  eelebnited 
for  its  cbeeue,  and  also  for  its  warm  springs, 
whence  its  modem  name. 

CYTiNiux  {Kvrivunf :  Kvtiviutjic\  one  of  the 
four  cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

OirToaua  or  -on  (Kvru/oor  or  -ov :  now  Etdrot), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between 
Amastris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  was  a 
sommeroial  settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinope. 
It  stood  upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as 
abounding  in  bax-tree& 

Cfzioos  (Kv(iKoc%  son  of  2Sneus  and  .^Enete, 
the  daughter  of  Eusorus,  or  son  of  Busorus,  or 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  kiug  of  the 
Doliones  at  Oyzieus  on  the  FropaaiiB.  For  his 
aonnectbn  with  the  Argonauts,  vid  p.  90,  b. 

Cyziodb  (KvCucoc  :  Kv^ikijv6c  :  ruins  at  £al 
KU  or  Chiiico),  one  of  Uie  most  ancient  and 


]x>wertul  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Hmcr, 
stood  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Pi*opoDta8  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  This  island, 
tlie  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arctcnndsus 
J'Ap«rwv  v^aof),  lay  dose  to  the  shore  of  Mys- 
ia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterward  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a 
mole,  which  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
isthmus.  The  city  of  Cyxicus  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side  of  which  it  had  a 
port  Tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  Doliones,  a  tribe  of  Tbessalian  Pelas 
gians,  who  bad  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  .<£olians.  It  was  said  to  have  been  aft- 
erward colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  laws  and  government  Its  staters  were 
among  the  most  esteemed  sold  coins  current  in 
Greece.  It  took  no  conspicuous  place  in  his- 
tory till  about  twenty-two  years  after  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  independent 
of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under  Al- 
exander and  his  successor^  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Pei^gamus,  and  afterward  with 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithradates,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and 
land  (B.C.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  **  libera 
dvitas,"  which  it  lost  again  under  Tiberiua 
Under  Constantine  it  became  the  chief  dty  of 
the  new  province  of  Hellespontus.  It  was  great' 
Ij  injured  by  an  eartliquake  in  A.D.  443,  and 
nually  ruined  by  its  conquest  by  the  Arabians 
in  676. 

D. 

DIm,     Vid,  Daum. 

[Dabab,  son  of  Massugrada,  of  the  family  ot 
Masinissa,  sent  by  Bocchus  to  Sulla  to  negoti 
ate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Jugurtba.] 

[DabrOna  (now  Blaekwaier),  a  river  of  Hi 
beruia.] 

DachinabIdes  (Aaxiva6udtff:)y  a  general  name 
for  the  southem  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  dakihina^  the  south 
wind,  and  connected  with  the  modem  name 
Deccan. 

DlciA  (Dftcus),  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Mcesia,'  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  Riv- 
er Tysia  (now  Thei8t\  and  on  the  east  by  the 
River  Hierasus  (now  JPrtUh),  thus  comprehend 
ing  the  modem  HVannflvaniof  Wallaehia,  Moldor 
via,  and  part  of  Stmgairy.  The  Dad  were  of 
the  same  race  and  spoke  the  same  language  as 
the  Get<e,  and  are  therefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a  brave  and 
warlike  people.  In  the  reign  of  Ai^ustus  they 
crossed  the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  d 
Rome,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  country  bj^  the  generals  of  Augustua 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formi- 
dable under  their  king  Dboxbalub,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  then 
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tj  Cm  pajmeDt  of  tribute.  Trajan  deUvered 
the  <  mpire  from  this  disgrace ;  he  crossed  the 
Daiiube,  and  after  a  war  of  five  years  (A.D.  101- 
lOd),  conquered  the  country,  made  it  a  Roman 
province,  and  colonized  it  with  inhabitants  from 
ail  parts  of  the  emj  ire.  At  a  later  period  Dacia 
was  invaded  by  the  Goths ;  and  as  Aurelian  con- 
Hid  ?red  it  more  prudent  to  make  the  Danube 
Uie  boundary  of  we  empire,  he  resigned  Dacia 
\o  the  barbarians,  removed  the  Roman  inhabit- 
ints  to  MoBsia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia  (Au- 
reliani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

DAcrf  u  (AuKTvAoi)t  fabulous  beings,  to  whom 
ihe  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it 
by  means  of  fire  were  ascribed.  Their  name 
Dactyls,  that  is,  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways :  by  their  number  being  five  or 
ten,  or  by  the  fact  of  their  serving  Rhea  just  as 
the  fingers  serve  the  hand,  or  by  the  story  of 
their  having  lived  at  the  foot  {kv  SaKTvXotc)  of 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Dactyls,  whence  they  are  usuaUy  called  Idcean 
Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  sometimes  con- 
founded or  identified  with  the  Guretes,  Cory- 
bantes,  Cabiri,  and  Telchines.  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace 
being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their  resi- 
dence. Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  Mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  originally  three  :  Cel- 
•it«(the  smelter),  Damnameneus  (ihe  hammer), 
and  Aemon  (the  anvil).  Their  number  was  aft- 
«rward  increased  to  five,  ten  (five  male  and  five 
female),  fifty-two,  and  one  hundred. 

DaoastIna  (ff  AaSctoTuva:  now  Torbaieh  or 
Kcttabeg  /),  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia 
and  Galatia,  where  the  Emperor  Jovian  died 
suddenly,  A.D.  864. 

[Dadic^  (AadUai^  n  tribe  of  the  Persian 
empire,  who  formed  port  of  the  seventh  satrapy 
of  Darius.] 

DiBDALA  {t<jL  Aa/Jila),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Olaucus,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria  and  Lycia.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  a  mountain  ovo'^angmg  the  towa 

[DiBDAUoN  (^^tooXiCJv),  SOU  of  Lucifer,  and 
lather  of  Ch>9V.-,  who  was  slain  by  Diana. 
Dasdalion,  out  of  grief  at  her  death,  threw  him- 
self from  IfJABSBUBy  but  was  changed  into  a 
falcon.] 

DiBDlLFV  (A<u6a2^),    1.  A  mythical  person- 
age, under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  per- 
sonified the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture    and    architecture,    especially  among 
the  Athenians  and  Cretans.    The  ancient  writ- 
ers generally  repres^t  Daedalus  as  an  Athenian, 
«f  Uie  royfd  race  of  the  EreohtMdsB.     Others 
called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long  time 
he  lived  in  Crete.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
eon  of  Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  the  son 
of  Erechtheua.     Others  make  him  the  son  of 
Eupalamus  or  of   Palamaon.     His  mother  is 
<*alled  Alcippe,  or  Ipluno§,  or  Phrasimede.    He 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  ffreat 
improvements  in  the  art     He  instmcted  bis. 
sister's  son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdiz,  who  soon  | 
same  to  surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and ' 
Dndalus  killed  him  through  envy.    Vid  Pxanix. ' 
2.10 


Being  condenmed  to  death  by  the  Arcopogui 
for  Uus  murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the 
fame  of  his  skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Minos.  He  made  the  well-known  wooden 
cow  for  Pasiphad ;  and  when  Pasipha3  gave 
birth  to  the  Minotaur,  Dedalus  conslructed  the 
labyrinth  at  Cnoeus  in  which  the  monster  was 
kept  For  his  part  in  tliis  affair,  D«dalns  wBti 
imprisoned  by  Minos ;  but  Pasiphae  released 
him,  and,  as  Minos  had  seized  all  the  ships  cii 
the  coast  of  Crete,  Dssdalus  procured  wings  for 
himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fisstened  them 
on  with  wax  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  JEgeoDf  but»  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the 
sun,  the  wax  by  wliich  his  wings  were  fastened 
on  was  melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was 
drowned  in  that  part  of  the  iEgean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  Sea.  Daedalus  fled 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus, 
the  king  of  the  Sicani.  IVhen  Minos  heard 
where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with 
a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treacher 
ouidy  murdered  by  Cocalus  or  hit  daughters.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Daedalus  first  alighted 
in  his  fliglit  from  Crete  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where 
he  erected  a  temple  to  Apollo,  in  which  he  ded- 
icated the  wmgB  with  wnioh  he  had  fled  frc>m 
Crete.  Several  other  works  of  art  were  attrib- 
uted to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  belong 
to  the  period  when  art  b^an  to  be  developed 
The  name  of  Dadala  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  bright  colors  and  real  drapery,  which 
were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.-— 
2.  Of  Si^on,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  dis- 
ciple of  Patroeles,  flourished  B.C.  400. 

DXbje  {£iuat\  a  great  Scythian  people,  who 
led  a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Casman,  in  Hvrcania  (which 
still  bears  the  name  of  jDaffhesUin)^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Marffus,  the  Oxus,  and  even  the  Jaxartes. 
Some  of  them  served  as  cavalry  and  horse- 
archers  in  the  armies  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
Alexander,  and  AntJochus  the  Great,  and  they 
also  made  good  foot-soldiers. 

DaiuIohus  {£icit/iaxoc\  of  Flateen,  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus, 
king  of  India,  about  B.C.  818,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  India,  which  is  lost 

[DAiPHAifTDs  (Aa^avToA  a  Theban,  slain  at 
Mantinea;  his  bravory  ana  skill  were  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Epaminoodas,  when  mortally 
wounded,  named  him  as  the  one  best  qualified 
to  succeed  to  the  command.] 

DalmItIa  or  jytJMlrf a  {Ad^afia:  Ad\/ta'njc$ 
more  andently  AaXfiarevc:  now  Dalfnata\  a 
part  of  the  oountr^r  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatio  Sea  included  under  the  genera] 
name  of  ]llyricum,wiis  separated  Arom  Libur* 
nia  on  the  north  by  the  TItius  (now  Kerka\  ani 
from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  south  by  the  Drilo 
(now  J)rino\  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebiac 
mountains  and  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  modem  Dalmatieu  The  capita, 
was  Dalmikium  or  Dsuonicm,  from  which  thf 
country  derived  its  name  The  next  most  im 
pertant  town  was  Salona,  the  residence  of  Dio- 
cletian.    The    Dahnat  ans  "^/BnTe  a  brafe  nod 
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VArlike  people  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Bomona.  In  B.C,  119  their  country  was  over- 
run by  L.  Metellas,  who  aaeumed,  in  oonse- 
^nence,  the  suraaine  Dalmatioua,  but  they  con- 
tinued indepeodeut  of  the  Romaua  lu  39  they 
were  defeated  by  A&iniuB  Pollio,  of  whose  Dm' 
moHeut  triumphus  Horace  speaka  (Can/L,  ii^  1, 
16) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  28  that  they 
were  linall^  subdued  by  Statiuua  Taurus.  They 
took  part  in  the  ^reat  Puuoninn  revolt  under 
their  leader  Ba'jo  but,  after  a  three  years'  war, 
were  again  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius, 
iLD.9. 

DAL3tATiua.     Vid  Dklmatids. 

Daucikium.     Vid  Dalmatxa. 

Damagstos  (AofiuyTfTOi;),  king  oi  lalysus  in 
Rhodes,  man-ied,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, the  dau«;httir  of  Aristomenes  of  Mesaeue,  and 
6-oin  this  tnarnage  sprang  the  family  of  the  Dia- 
(orida,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  victones  at 
Dlympia.     Vid,  A&istomexxb. 

[Damagon  (Aofidyov),  a  Spartan,  who,  with  Le- 
ya  and  Alcidaa,  superintended  the  planting  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  colony  Heradea  in  Phthiotis,  B.C. 
126.] 

Damalis  or  Bous  {AdfioXic,  v  BoOf),  a  small 
place  in  Bithynio,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  noi  th  of  Chalcedon ;  celebrated  by  tra- 
dition as  the  landing-place  of  lo,  the  memory  of 
whose  passage  was  preserved  by  a  bronze  cow 
set  up  here  by  the  Cualcedonians. 

DaMARATU&       Vid   DSMAEATU& 

iDAMASOfiNUS,  NxOOLAUa.  Vid.  NiOOLACS.] 
)Aif  ASCID8  {AofuujKioc),  the  Syrian,  of  Damas- 
cus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
Uie  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Platooic  pbi- 
lusophy  at  Athens,  was  bom  about  A.D.480.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandrea  and  afterward  at 
Atliens,  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  whom 
he  succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  hea- 
then schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  629, 
Dainascius  emigrated  to  iLing  Chosrods  of  Pei> 
tfia.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  west,  since 
Cboeroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  that  the 
heathen  adherents  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
sliould  be  tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  only  work  of  Damascius  which  has  been 
printed  is  entitled  *"  Doubts  and  Solutions  of  the 
tirst  Principles,"  edited  by  Kopp,  Franeot,  1828, 
8va 

Damascus  {i  AofiaoKSc :  AafjLoaKijvot :  now  l)<t- 
tneshkf  Damcueiu,  Eih-Bham)t  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities^  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Geo,  ziv.,  15), 
stood  in  the  district  afterward  called  Coale-Syr- 
ia,  upon  both  banks  of  the  River  Chrysorrhoas 
or  Bordines  (now  Burada),  the  waters  of  which^ 
drawn  off  by  canala  and  a^ueduota^  fertilized  the 
plain  around  the  citv.  This  plain  is  open  on  the 
sooth  and  east,  and  sheltered  on  the  west  and 
north  by  an  ofishoot  of  the  Antilibanus ;  its 
firuits  were  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
times ;  and  altogether  the  situation  of  the  city 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globei  In  the  earli- 
est times,  except  diirii:^  the  short  period  for 
which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
ardiv,  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  called  the  kin^om  of  Syria,  which 
was  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  suc- 
cessively under  the  dominion  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, the  Persians,  the  Greek  kin^rs  of  Syria,  and 
16 


the  Romans,  the  last  of  whom  obtained  posseasiot 
of  it  after  the  conquest  of  Tigranee,  and  assigneo 
it  to  the  province  uf  Syria.  It  flourished  great- 
ly under  the  emperors,  and  is  called  by  Juliai 
(Epitt  24)  "^  the  Eye  of  all  the  East''  Dioele 
tian  established  in  it  a  great  factory  for  armt 
and  hence  the  origin  of  2ie  fame  of  Damascus 
blades.  Its  position  on  one  of  the  high  loads 
from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave  it  a  consider 
able  trade.    The  surrounding  district  was  callcl 

Damasippus,  h.  Jvunjs  Baurua  Vid  Bxirrub 
No.  10, 

Damasippts  LicInIus.  1.  A  Roman  eecJiu)' 
^ught  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  AfriOi. 
and  perished  B.O.  47. — 2.  A  contemporary  of 
Cieero,  who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of  statuei* 
and  speaks  of  purchasing  a  garden  from  Damu 
sippua  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  ridiculed  by  Horace.  {8at^  ii.,  8, 16, 
64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  Damasippus 
haa  become  bankmpt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  intended  to  put  an  end  to  himself;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  Stoic  Stcrtinius,  and  then  turned 
Stoic  himself,  or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his 
loiiff  beard.  The  Damasippu«  mentioned  by  Juv- 
enal {Sat,,  viii.,  147, 161, 167)  is  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  nobln 
lover  of  horsea 

[DAMAsiTHi^iras  (^ofiaaldvfio^),  son  of  Can- 
daules,  prince  of  Calynda  in  Caria,  fallowed 
Xerxes  to  Greece,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of 
SalamiSb] 

Damastss  (^ofuumfc),  of  Siggum,  a  Greek  hia 
torian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus  and 
Hellanlcus  of  Lesbos :  his  works  are  lost 

[DAMASToaiDBs  (AofutoTopidTfc),  patroTTTnie 
from  Damastor,  as  Tlepolemus  in  the  Iliad,  and 
Agelaus  in  the  Odyssey.] 

TDamasub  (Mficuroc).  1.  A  Trvjan,  shiin  by 
Poiypcetes. — 2.  D.  Sooxbkus,  a  celebrated  rheto- 
rician of  Tralles  in  Cilicia.] 

Damia.     Vid,  AuxxsiA. 

Damn$nIi.  1.  Or  DuMNONn  or  DoMNmru,  a 
powerful  people  in  the  southwest  of  Britain,  in 
habiting  ComwaU,  DewMMre^  and  the  western 
part  of  Somenetihire,  from  whom  was  called  the 
promontory  Damnonidu,  also  OobIndii,  (now  OSap« 
jjizar^  in  ComwalL — 2.  Or  DamnIi,  a  people  m 
north  Britain,  inhabiting  parts  of  modem  PerUu 
ArgyUf  Stirling,  and  ^wnbartonshires, 

Damo  {Aofiu),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  intrusted  his  writ- 
ings, and  forbade  her  to  rive  them  to  any  one. 
This  command  she  stricuy  observed,  although 
she  was  in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many 
requests  to  sell  them. 

Damoolxs  (Ao/mxA^),  a  Syracusan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dionysina. 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity  of 
Dionysins  on  account  of  his  w^th  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a  naked 
sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  horse 
hair — a  sight  which  Qoiokly  disf«lled  lul  his  vis- 
ions of  happiness.  The  story  is  allude^l  to  by 
Horace.    (Carm,,  iil,  1, 17.) 

[DAifocaiTU*  (Aa/ioffpirofi  of  Calydon,  a  gen 
eral  of  the  ^u.iian  lea^ue^  B.C.  200,  opposed  the 
Romans  and  si  led  w  th  the  Macedonians  *.  be 
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iobsequeDtly  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romant, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  es- 
caped b;^  night,  but,  oeiug  pursued,  threw  him- 
self on  his  own  sword] 

Dahon  (Aufujif),  1.  Of  Athens,  a  celebrated 
musician  and  sophist  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lam- 
pnis  and  Agatbodes,  and  the  teacher  of  Pericles, 
with  whom  be  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this 
s*Atement  is  more  doubtfiu.  In  his  old  age  he 
was  banished  from  Athene,  probably  on  account 
of  the  part  be  had  token  in  politics.— 2.  A  Pytha- 
gorean, and  friend  of  Piumtias  (not  Pythias). 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Dionysius  L  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leare 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  "would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  appointed  for  Lis  punishment  To  the  sur- 
piise  of  Dionysius,  Damon  imhesitatmgly  ofiiered 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend, 
sliould  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  mendship  on 
both  sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and 
entreated  to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their 
bond  of  brotberhood. 

DAHOxixus  (/^ttfio^evoc),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of 
the  middle.  [Some  fragments  remain,  which 
have  bean  collected  by  Meineke,  Ccmic,  Orcee. 
Fragnk,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 149-63,  edit  minor.] 

Dana  (Aava),  a  great  city  of  Cappadocia  (Xen., 
Anab.,  \  2,  §  20),  probably  the  same  as  the  later 
Ttaka. 

DInXS  (Aavdff)  daughter  of  Acrisius  ano 
oxother  of  Perseus,  VuL  Acaisias.  An  Italian 
legend  related  that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built 
tlie  town  of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  an- 
cestor of  Tumus. 

DamIl     Vid,  Danau& 

DanIIdbb  (Aavatdec),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus.     Ftdl  Danato. 

DanXla  {tH  AdvaXa)y  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocmi,  in  the  northeast  of  Oalatia,  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  Mithradatio  War  as  the 
place  where  Lucullus  resigned  the  command  to 
Pompey. 

Danapkis.     Vid.  Borysthekes. 

Danasteis.     Vid.  Tteas. 

DInaub  (Aava6i),  son  of  Belus  and  twm- 
brother  of  JBgyptus.  Belus  had  assigned  Libya 
to  Dafiotis,  but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  sons,  fled  wiUi  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters to  Ai^gos.  Here  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  Argives,  in  place  of  Qelanor,  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  story  of  the  murder  of  the  fifty 
sons  of  iEi^ptus  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
naiis  (the  I^naides)  is  given  under  JEarms. 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  murderous 
deed.  The  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by  his 
wife  Hypermnestra;  and,  according  to  Uie  com- 
mon tradition,  he  afterward  aven^  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  bis  fitther-in-law,  Da- 
naiis.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Danaides 
were  punished  lo  Hades  oy  being  compelled 
everlastingly  to  pour  water  mto  a  sieve  (inane 
iytnpha  doltvmfimdopereuniiM  ima,  Hor.,  Carm., 
ill,  11,  26)  /rom  Danatis  the  Argives  were 
tal^e<l  Danai,  whiob  name,  like  that  of  the  Ar- 
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gives,  was  often  appli  id  by  the  ;)oets  to  the  eot 
lective  Q  reeks. 

[DandIeu  ( Aavddpic  i)  and  DAKDAEiDiK,  a  people 
on  the  coasts  of  tlie  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Euxine. 
traces  of  whose  name  appear  to  remain  in  tLs 
modem  Deamdl] 

DAtf^in  (now  Dittnibe,  in  German  J>onau) 
also  Damuviub  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called 
Istee  ('I^rpoc)  by  the  Greeks  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  P^ack  Forest  t&<tk 
after  flowing  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  ii 
mentioned  b^  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very 
little  about  it  According  to  Herodotus,  it  rises 
at  the  city  Pyrene,  among  the  Celts,  and  flows 
through  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first 
obtained  some  accurate  information  concerning 
the  river  at  the  commencement  of  the  empire. 
Tiberius,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Viudelicians, 
visited  the  sources  of  ue  Danube,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  rises  in  Mount  Abnoea.  The 
Danube  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  Dacu 
was  a  Roman  provmce.  In  the  Roman  period, 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  from  its  source  as  far 
as  Vienna,  was  called  Danubius,  while  the  lower 
part  to  its  entrance  in  the  Black  Sea  was  named 

Dagesi  or  Daoexzi  {Aaopt^oi),  a  tribe  in  Dal- 
matia. 

Daphitjc  PiLtysLs  (Adfvai  al  Ile^pvatat :  now 
Safn(u\  a  border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt 
against  Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right 
band  of  the  Nile,  sixteen  Roman  miles  southwest 
of  Pelusium.  Many  Jews  settled  here  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babyloni* 
ans. 

Dapbnx  (Au^).  1.  Daughter  of  the  rivet 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  bv  Ge  (the  earth),  or  oi 
Uie  river-god  Peneus  m  Theesaly.  She  wai 
extremely  beautiful  and  was  loved  by  ApoUc 
and  Leucippus,  son  of  CEnomaus,  but  she  re- 
jected botn  their  suits.  In  order  to  win  her, 
Leucippus  disguised  himself  as  a  maiden,  but 
Apollo  s  jealousy  caused  his  discovery,  and  he 
was  killed  by  the  companions  of  Daphne.  Apol- 
lo now  pursued  Dapnne,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overtaken  by  him :  she  prayed  for 
aid,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  laurel-tree 
\6d^vfi\  which  became,  in  consequence,  the  £s- 
vorite  tree  of  Apollo.— 2.  Daughter  of  Tir«>sias, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Manto.  Vid 
Manto. 

Daphne  (Ac^).  1.  (Now  Beit-el-Moie,  or 
Babylal)  a  beautiful  spot  five  miles  south  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  to  which  it  formed  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  garden.  Here  was  a  grove  of 
laurels  and  cypresses,  eighty  stodia  in  circuit 
watered  bv  fresh  springs,  and  consecrated  by 
Seleucus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom  also  a 
magnificent  temple  was  built  bv  Antioehar 
Epiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  status 
of  the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were 
attached  periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of 
asylum.  Daphne  was  a  royal  residence  of  the 
SeleucidsB  and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Antioch, 
who,  however,  carried  the  pleasures  they  en- 
joyed here  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration, that  the  jAxtvAt  Daphniei  mores  passed 
into  a  prov<»''h.  It  wai  fromlUis  place Ihat  An 
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tiodk  receiied  ito  dittiiiffiiiabiDg  name,  'A.  htl 
Att^v^f.— 2.  A  place  io  Upper  Galilee,  on  the 
L&ke  Semecbcnntia. 

Daphnjb  (Ao^vff).  1.  A  SioiJiaa  hero,  to 
whom  the  inTention  of  bncolio  poetry  is  aacribed 
He  was  BOO  of  Meroorjr  (Hermee)  hj  a  nymph. 
Hii  mother  placed  him  when  ao  infant  in  a 
eharming  yalley  in  a  hiurel  grove,  from  whidi 
he  received  the  name  of  Daphnis.  He  waa 
brought  UD  by  nymphs ;  was  taught  by  Pan  to 
play  on  the  fluto ;  he  became  a  shepherd,  and 
tended  his  flocks  on  Mount  ^Ina  -wioter  and 
smnmer.  A  Naiad  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
made  him  swear  that  he  would  never  love  any 
other  maiden,  threatening  him  with  blindness 
if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a  time  the  handsome 
shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a 
pnneess.  The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him 
with  blindness,  or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him 
into  a  stone.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  com- 
posed bucolic  poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  during  the  chase.  After  having 
^fcoome  blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help 
mm.  The  god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to 
heaven,  and  caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the 
spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore  the 
name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacriiice. — [2.  Tyrant  of  Abydos,  one 
of  those  who  were  left  by  Darius  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  who 
refnaed  to  destroy  the  bridge  as  urged  by  Milti- 
ades.] 

DaphkOs  (^advoOc  'Ovvto^i  Aa^vot/ffto^),  a 
«wn  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Phocis. 

DabIdix  (Aapdda^:  now  Abu-Ohalgalf)y  a 
river  of  Upper  Syria,  flowing  iuto  the  Euphrates, 
thirty  parasangs  from  the  River  Chalos,  and  fif- 
teen from  Thapsacua. 

[DAKoAifXS  (AcpwJavflf),  a  people  of  Media,  on 
the  O^des,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.,  189), 
otherwise  unknowa] 

DAB.DAKI  (LdpdavoL :  Aapdaviurai,  Strab.),  a 
people  in  Upper  Mcesia,  who  also  occupied  part 
of  illyricnm,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Macedonia. 

DiUiDXirfA  (AapSavia)^  a  district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  southwest  of  Abydos, 
and  adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories 
of  Ilium  and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (Adpdavot)  ap- 
pear in  the  Trojan  war,  and  their  name  is  often 
interchanged  with  that  of  the  Trojans,  especially 
by  the  Roman  poets.     Vid  Dardanus. 

Dardanob  ( Aapdavof ).  1 .  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Electra.  His  native  place  in  the  various 
traditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dar- 
danus is  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and 
through  them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  tradi- 
tions usually  make  him  a  king  in  Arcadia.  He 
first  emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  afterward 
passed  over  to  Asia,  where  he  re«3eived  a  tract 
of  land  from  King  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the 
town  of  Dardania.  He  married  Batea,  daughter 
of  Teucer,  or  Arisbe  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Erichtbonius.  His  grandson 
was  Tros,  who  removed  to  Troy  the  Palladium, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  traditioos,  Dardanus  was  the 
son  of  OArythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of  Corythns 


(now  Cartona),  or  of  Jupiter  (ZeUs)  by  the  wife 
of  Cory  thus ;  and,  as  in  the  Greek  traditioCt  h# 
afterward  emigrated  to  Phrygia. — [2.  A  Stoic 
philosopher,  who,  with  Mnesarchus,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens;  con< 
temporary  with  the  Academic  Antiochus  of 
Ascaloal 

Da&danus  (17  Adp6avoc:  A<ip6avevg),  also  -cm 
and  -IX71C,  a  Greek  dty  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  I^montorium  Dardanis  or 
Dardanium  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rhodiua^ 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Ilium,  and  nine  (or 
seventy  stadia)  from  Abydua  It  was  built  uy 
.^k>lian  colonists,  at  some  distance  from  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (Aapdav/^),  which  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/?.,  iL,  216)  as  founded  by 
Dardanus  before  the  building  of  Ilium.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
made  Dardanus  and  Ilium  free  cities,  as  an  act 
of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  SuUa  and 
Mithradates  was  made  here,  B.O.  84.  From 
Dardanus  arose  the  name  of  the  Castles  of  ths 
Dardanelles^  after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now 
called. 

Dares  (Aap»7f).  1.  A  priest  of  Vulcan  (He- 
phffistus)  at  Troy,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v.,  9), 
to  whom  was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  Iliaa, 
which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than 
the  Homeric  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a  sophist.  Is 
lost ;  but  there  is  extant  a  Latin  work  m  prose 
in  forty-four  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
bearing  the  title  Daretis  Phrygii  de  Excidio 
TVojcB  JSistoria,  and  purporting  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 
But  the  Latin  work  is  evidently  of  much  later 
origin ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  person  of  little 
education  and  of  bad  taste ;  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  written  even  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  usually  printed  with 
Dictys  Cretensis:  the  best  edition  is  by  Deder- 
ich,  Bonn,  1887,  8vo. — [2.  A  Trojan,  companion 
of  ^neas,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  boxing ; 
vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field  by  the  aged 
Entellus.] 

Darius  (AapcZof).  1.  King  of  Persia,  B.C. 
621-486,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of 
the  province  of  Persia,  and  of  tlie  royal  family 
of  the  Achiemenidffi.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smer- 
Dia.  The  seven  chiefs  agreed  that  the  oue  of 
them  whose  horse  neighed  first  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place,  should  become  king;  and  as 
the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first,  he  was  de- 
clared king.  He  married  Atossa  and  Artystone, 
the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  and  Parmys,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus*s  son  Smerdis,  and  Pbsedime, 
the  daughter  of  Otanes,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs. 
He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  aJQG&irs  of  his 
vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies, assignmg  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Persis  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  ex- 
cept those  which  it  haa  formerly  been  used  to 
pay.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  con- 
sohdation  of  the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  had  been  enga^ged  in  continual 
wars.  A  few  years  after  his  accession  the 
Babylonians  revolted,  but  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
ZoPTRUs,  about  616.  The  reduction  of  Babylot. 
was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Scythia  (about 
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508Jl  Dai'iua  crossed  the  Danube,  aud  inarched 
far  iuto  the  interior  of  modero  Kussia;  bat, 
after  loniDg  a  large  number  of  men  by  famine, 
and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
ras  obliged  to  retreat  On  his  return  to  Asia, 
be  sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Meeabaaus,  to 
subdue  Thrace  and  Maoedouia,  'which  thus  be- 
came subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the 
commeucement  of  the  great  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greelu.  The  history  of  tliia 
war  beloDgs  to  the  biographies  of  other  mea 
lu  601  the  Ionian  Greelcs  revolted ;  they  wer« 
a^Histed  by  the  Athenians,  who  burned  Sardis, 
and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darius. 
Vt'd.  AjusTAaoRAS,  Hibh^ub.  In  492  Mar- 
donius  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  invade 
Greece,  but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fleet 
off  Mount  Athos,  and  £e  Thraoians  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  his  land  forces.  Vid.  Aua- 
DONius.  He  waa^  in  eonsequenoe,  recalled,  and 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  invadinff  army.  They  took  Eretria 
iu  EubcBO,  and  landed  in  Attica,  but  were  de- 
feated at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  under  the 
command  of  Miltiades.  Vid.  Hiltiadeb.  Da- 
rius now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduinf  Greece ; 
but,  after  tliree  years  of  preparation,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  off  b)r  the  rebellion  or  E^'ypL 
He  died  in  485,  leaving  the  execution  ot  his 
plans  to  his  son  Xerxes. — IL  King  of  Persia, 
424-405,  named  Ochub  CQ;!:^^),  before  his  ac- 
cession, and  then  sumamed  Nothds  (No^of),  or 
the  Bastardt  from  his  being  one  of  the  bastard 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  L  Darius  obtained  the 
crown  by  putting  to  death  his  broUier  Sogdia- 
Nus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  II  He  mar- 
ried Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  L,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  .Ajtazei-zes  IL,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was  gov- 
erned by  eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections 
of  his  satraps.  In  414  the  Persians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  by  Amyrtsus,  who  reigned 
there  six  years,  and  at  whose  death  (408)  Da- 
rius was  obliged  to  recognize  his  son  Pausiris 
as  his  successor. — IIL  Last  king  of  Persia,  886- 
881,  named  Cooomanndb  before  his  accession, 
was  the  son  of  Arsamea  and  Sisygambis,  and  a 
descendant  of  Darius  II  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  Bagoas,  after  the  murder  of  Absxs. 
The  history  of  his  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  of  his  dea'ii,  is  given  in  the  life  of 

ALEXANDXa. 

[Daboon  (Aaaxcjp),  a  Syracusan,  founder  of 
Oamarina.] 

Dasoon  (AdffKsiv :  Ao^xwvtof),  a  fortress  near 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 

rpAscf  LKs  (^aaKv\fi£)y  uither  of  Gyges.] 

DAscfiiuM  (^cLOKvlUov  or  -elov',  LaoKvXiTJii: 
Quw  Diiukili),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Propon- 
tis,  near  a  lake  called  Dascylitis. 

Das^a  (Aaffea,  also  Laaiai :  Aajedr^f),  a  small 
town  in  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis. 

Dassarktii  or  DAssAairjB,  DAasAEfiTiB  (Acurao- 
orJTioiy  Aaoaaplrai),  a  people  in  Greek  lllyria,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  was 
LY0H2IIDUS  {/LvxviAog)t  on  a  hill,  on  the  northern 
tide  of  the  Lake  LychnXiis.  which  was  so  called 
after  the  town. 
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Data  .YES  (Aard/i^f),  a  distinguished  Persiaa 
general,  a  Cariau  by  birth,  son  of  Oamissares 
by  a  Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  J  I.  (Mne 
mon),  but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  at  the  Persian  courts  he  threw  off 
his  alle^ance  to  the  kipg,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  oihor  satraps  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.  He  defeated  the  generals  who 
were  sent  against  him,  but  was  assassinated 
by  Mithradates,  son  of  Ariubarzanes,  abonl 
B.C.  862.  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  has  wrilter 
his  life,  calls  him  the  bravest  snd  most  able  of 
all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal 

Dins  (Aunf),  a  Mede,  commanded,  along  with 
Artaphernes,  the  Persian  army  of  Darius,  whicL 
was  defeatei  at  Marathon,  EC.  490. 

Datum  or  Datub  (Adrov,  Adrof :  AarjTVOf  • 
now  JSski'CavalloX  a  Thrarian  town  on  the  Stry 
monic  Gulf,  subject  to  Macedonia,  with  golo 
mines  in  Mount  Pangeus  in  the  neighborhood 
whence  came  the  proverb  a  '  Datum  of  g>304\ 
things." 

Daulib  or  Daulia  (AovP.V.  'U(\,  AavXia:  Airv- 
Xievf,  AavAto^- :  now  Datfia%  an  andent  town  io 
Phocis,  on  th^  road  from  CheronCa  and  Orcho* 
menus  to  Delphi,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill :  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king  Te&eub,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  story  of  Philomela  and  Pbooke.  Hence 
Dauuas  (AavXiac)  ^  the  surname  both  of  Procne 
and  Philomela. 

DacnIa.     Vid  Apulia. 

Daunub  (Aavvof).  I  Son  of  Lycaon,  nn'i 
brother  of  lapyx  and  Peuoetius.  The  tlirec 
brothers  crossed  over  from  Ill^ria,  and  settled 
in  Apulia,  which  was  divided  mto  three  |Mu-i8^ 
and  named  after  them.  The  poets  sometimes 
eave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  whole  of  Apu- 
ua:  Horace  (Carm^  i,  22,  14)  uses  the  adjeo* 
tive  Dauniat  (sc  terrd^ — 2.  Son  of  Pilumnus 
and  Danae,  wife  of  V enilia,  and  ancestor  of  Tur- 
nus. 

[DecIpSus  (Ae/cd^oX<c),  in  Plslestine,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  an  association  composed  of  the  ten 
cities,  Philadelphia,  Damascus,  Itaphana,  Scytho- 
polis,  Gadara.  Hippon,  Dion,  Pella,  GjJasa,  and 
Canatha,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews, 
formed  a  confederatioa  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  Asraonean  princes  of  JudiBa.] 

Deo2bIlu8  (Aex^Xof),  a  c«^lebrated  liing  of 
the  Dacians  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Traian.  For  four  years  (AD  86-90)  he  car 
ried  on  war  against  the  Romans  with  such  suo 
cess,  that  Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  con- 
clude peace  with  him  by  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Trajan  refusecl  to  contiime  this 
disgraceful  payment,  and  renewed  the  war 
He  defeated  the  Dadans,  and  compelled  Dece 
balus  to  sue  tor  peace,  which  was  granted  (lOl-* 
108).  But  in  104  the  war  broke  out  agaiL,  De- 
cebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life ;  and  Dada  became  a  Roman  proviuccb 
106. 

Dicc^LfiA  or  -lA  (AcKiXeia:   AexeXevc:  now     . 
Biala-Ca9tro\  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  tc    ': 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  lay  northwest  of  Athens     • 
on  the  borders  of  Bcsotia,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Cephisus.    In  the  nlueteecth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesi«n  War  (B.O  ^W,  the  Peloponn* 
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\  mider  Agk  seized  aad  fortified  Decelea,  and 
tliereby  annoyed  the  Athenians  in  many  Ti^ays 
during  tiie  remainder  of  the  war. 

BKcnnruB  Magnus,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
nentios,  bj  whom  he  was  created  Ceesar,  A.D. 
851.  After  the  death  of  Magnrntius,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  85S. 

Deceiia  (now  I)enze\  a  city  of  the  ifidui,  in 
Oaliia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  in  the  Liger 
(now  Loirey 

DiEdflTEi,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Druentia  f  now  Jharance). 
Their  chief  dfy,  Beci&tum  (Aexi^rov),  lay  be- 
tween Nicasa  and  Anfipolis. 

DecidIus  Saxa.     Vid.  Saxa. 

I>i(Hi78  Mus,  P.,  plebeians.  1.  Consul  RO. 
MO  with  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  the  ^eat 
Latin  war.  Each  of  the  consuls  had  a  vision 
n  the  night  before  fightii^  with  the  Latins,  an- 
nouncing that  the  general  of  one  side  and  the 
army  of  the  other  were  devoted  to  death.  The 
eooBuls  thereupon  agreed  that  the  one  whose 
wing  first  began  to  waver  should  devote  him- 
•elf  and  the  army  fA  the  enemy  to  destruction. 
Decius  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  began 
to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devoted  himself  and 
the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destriiction,  accord- 
s' to  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  pontifez 
OAzimus,  then  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
eoemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to^  the 
Romans. — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  four  times 
eonsnl,  812,  808,  297,  and  295,  In  his  fourth 
cooBulship  he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the 
batdn  of  Sentinum,  where  he  was  opposed  to 
ttie  Gauls,  and  when  his  troops  began  to  give 
tray,  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  £Either,  de- 
moted himself  and  the  enemy  to  destruction,  and 
fell  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  nation. — 8.  Son  of  No. 
t,  consul  279,  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  sacrificed  himself  in  battle 
like  his  father  and  grand&ther,  but  this  is  not 
true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

DichjB,  a  Roman  emperor,  A.D.  249-251, 
rhose  full  name  was  C.  Messiub  Quumrs  Tea- 
rANGB  Dkoids,  was  bom  at  Bubalia,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  sent  by  the  £m})eror  Philippus  in  249 
to  restore  subordination  in  the  army  of  Mcesia, 
but  the  troops  oompelled  him  to  accept  the  pur- 
^  under  threats  of  death.  Decius  still  assured 
Philippus  of  his  fidelifrf ;  but  the  latter  not  trust- 
mg  these  professions,  hiistened  to  meet  his  rival 
io  the  field,  was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slaia 
The  short  reign  of  Decius  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  warring  against  the  Goths.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Qpths  together  with  his  son  in  251. 
Id  his  reign  Se  Christians  were  persecuted  with 
great  severity. 

Di^ctfMlTKS  AoBL     Vid,  Agbi  Deccxat£& 

DHanIaa  (^rildveipai,  daughter  of  Althssa  by 
other  (Eneus,  or  Bacchus,  (Dionysus),  or  Dex- 
amenus,  and  sister  of  Meleaffer.  Acnelous  and 
Hercules  both  loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Hercules  was  victorious, 
and  she  became  his  wife.  She  was  the  unwill- 
ing cause  of  her  husband's  death  by  presenting 
him  with  the  poisoned  robe  which  the  centaur 
Nessus  gave  her.  In  despair,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.    For  detaUs,  vid,  Hxbcdijcs. 

[Deiooon  (Aj^tAocjv),  a  Trojan  hero,  friend  of 
^eas,  slain  by  AgamemnonT] 

PifDAMfA  {Lnldaiuia),    1.  Daughter  of  Lyco- 


medes  in  the  island  of  Scyrus.  When  Achillefe 
was  concealed  there  in  nuiiden's  attire,  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
toiemus.-*2.  Wife  of  Pirithous,  commonly  cafi- 
ed  HippoDAMiA. — [8.  Daughter  of  BeUerophot^ 
wife  of  Euander,  and  mother  of  Sai*pedon ;  she 
is  called  by  Homer  (R^  yl,  197)  Laodamla.]— 
4.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius  Pohor- 
cetes. 

DfiiSoSs  (Aj7«^«9c),  first  king  of  Media,  after 
the  Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
Assyrians,  was  the  son  of  Phraortes,  and  reign- 
ed kO.  709-656.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbat- 
aiia,  which  he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a 
body  of  spies  and  informers  throughout  the 
whole  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phxaobtes 

[DsiooHus  {^7}itoxo^\  a  Greek,  slain  before 
Troy  by  Pari*] 

DflfoN  (^rituv\  son  of  JSolus  and  Enarete, 
king  in  Pbocis,  husband  of  Diomede,  and  father 
of  Asteropia,  j£netus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and 
Cephalus. 

DEidNX  {LriUnffi\  mother  of  Miletus,  who  is 
hence  callea  Deionioes.    ^Ov.,  Met,y  ix,  442.) 

[DxioxEUS  (AjytovciJf).  I.  Father  of  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
filled  with  fire,  and  there  perished. — 2.  A  son  of 
Eurytus  of  (Echalia,  whom  Theseus  married  to 
Pengune,  the  daughter  of  Sinis.] 

[DEi5piA,  a  beautiful  nvm]^,  whom  Juno 
promised  to  ^olus  if  he  would  aid  her  in  destroy- 
mg  the  fleet  of  iBneas.] 

[DsioprTES  (Ai7toxtrj?f),  a  son  of  Priam,  slain 
by  Ulysses  (Jl^  xl,  420) ;  Apollodorus  calls  hiui 
Aj7t67rTJ7f.] 

Dxi5tIrus  (l^rjioTOpo^),  1.  Tetrarch  of  Gala- 
tia,  adhered  finnly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wais 
in  Asia  against  ^thradates,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  kiug,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In 
the  civil  war  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  &C.  48.  In 
47  be  applied  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  CaBsar's  le- 
gate in  Asia,  for  aid  against  Phamaces,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  When 
Csesar,  in  the  same  year,  came  into  Asia  from 
Egypt^  Deiotarus  received  him  with  submission, 
and  endeavored  to  excuse  the  aid  he  had  given 
to  Pompey.  Caesar  deprived  him  of  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  liis  regal 
title.  Two  years  afl;erward  (45)  his  grandson 
Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a  design 
against  Caesar's  Ufe,  when  he  received  Caesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in 
the  speech  {pro  Reqe  Deioiaro)  still  extant  Th< 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution 
of  his  dominions  by  paying  Fulvia  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  42  he  joined  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  and  died  shortly  afterward  at  a  great 
age. — 2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  £  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  31. 

DsfpedBE  ( Ar  t^oSij),  the  Sibyl  at  Cumaejdaugb' 
ter  of  Glaucus.     Vtd.  Sibylla. 

D£iPH5BUS  ( hit^oBo^).  1.  A  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and,  lext  to  Hector,  the  bravest  amonf 
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Ihe  IrojdDs.  He  alTrap  supported  PariB  in  his 
refusal  to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans  ;  and 
lie  married  her  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Ao- 
oordingly,  on  the  fall  of  Troj,  the  yengeanoe  of 
the  Greeks  was  chieflj  directed  against  him. 
His  house  was  one  of  the  first  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  he  t^bs  slain  and  fearfully  man- 
gled by  Menehius,  [the  marks  of  T^hioh  mutila- 
tion his  shade  still  bore  in  the  lower  world  when 
encountered  by  ^neas;  who,  before  leaving 
froy,  had  erected  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory 
on  Gape  Rhoeteumw — 2.  Son  of  Hippolytus  in 
AmyclA,  who  purified  Hercules  of  the  murder 
of  Iphitus.] 

D£iFHC.4TE8  {At;C^Ttfg^  son  of  Antimachua, 
and  husband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of  Tem- 
enus  the  Heradid,  became  king  of  Argos  after 
Temenus  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 
Pausanias  (iL,  19)  gives  a  different  account 

[Deif^^le  (Atftnv?.jf\  daughter  of  Adrastus, 
king  of  Argos,  wife  or  Tydeus,  and  mother  of 
Diomedes.] 

[DciP^LUS  (Aj/^fTvAof),  a  Greek,  companion  of 
Diomedes  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Dkipyeus  {^ijiirvpoc\  a  Greek  warrior,  slain 
\fj  Helenus  before  Troy.J 

DiLiuM  {Aij^ov :  now  Dhilem},  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  BcBotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
neai  the  Attic  frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  similar  to  ^at  at  Delos.  The  Athenians 
used  it  as  a  fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pe- 
loiionncsian  War,  and  in  B.C.  424  they  were  de- 
feated here  by  the  Boeotians. 

D£l!us  ana  DelIa  (  A^Xio^f  A^Xta),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  respectively, 
li-om  the  island  of  Dklos. 

Dellius,  Q.,  a  Roman  eques,  who  fWquenUy 
changed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  B.C.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterward  went  oyer 
to  Gassius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octayianus  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  have  become 
a  personal  friend  of  Octavianus  and  Msscenas, 
And  is  therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of 
his  Odes  (ii,  8).  He  wrote  aiiistory  of  Antony's 
war  against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  had  lum- 
self  fought 

DsiHlTiufl  or  DalvXttub.  1.  Son  of  Gon- 
stantinus  Ghlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora. 
Fi^m  his  half-brother,  Gonstantine  the  Great,  he 
received  the  title  of  censor :  he  died  before  A  J). 
835. — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  wbb  created  Goesar 
by  Gonstuntme  the  Great,  885 ;  and,  upon  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia  as  his  portion.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  887  on  the  death  of  Gonstantine. 

D£L0fi  or  Dklds  (v  A^Xoc  :  AijTuoc :  now  JDelo, 
Delij  JXili,  or  Sdilli)  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Gjclades,  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Rhenea  and  Mvconus.  It  was 
also  called,  in  earlier  times,  Asteria,  Ortygia, 
and  Gbkmydia.  According  to  a  legend,  found- 
ed, perhaps,  on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanic 
origm,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  tri- 
dent of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  but  was  a  floating 
island  untu  Jupiter  (Zeus)  fastened  it  by  ada- 
mantine chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that 
it  might  be  a  secure  resting-place  to  Latona 
(Leto)  for  the  birtli  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte- 
mis). Apollo  afterward  obtained  possession  of 
Df.los  by  giving  Oalauria  to  Neptune  Posei- 
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don)  m  exchange  for  it;  and  it  became  Uie  cioii 
holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  ApoUa  Snch  is  Uw 
mythical  story :  we  learn  from  history  that  D«- 
los  was  peopled  by  the  lonians,  for  whom  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union 
in  the  time  of  Homer :  it  was  also  the  seat  of 
an  Amphictyony,  comprising  the'  surrounding 
islands.  In  the  time  of  Pisbtratus,  DUos  be- 
came subject  to  the  Athenians :  it  was  mads 
the  conmion  treasury  of  the  Greek  coifederaoy 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia;  but  the 
transference  of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the 
altered  character  of  the  league,  reduced  the  isV 
and  to  a  condition  of  absolute  political  depend' 
ence  upon  Athens.  It  still  possessed,  how- 
ever, a  yery  extensive  commerce,  which  was 
increased  by  the  downfj&ll  of  Gorinth,  when  De 
los  became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in 
slaves ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
art  m  Greece,  especially  for  works  in  bronze, 
of  which  metal  one  of  Uie  most  esteemed  mix- 
tures was  cUled  the  Delian.  An  especial  sane 
tity  was  attached  to  Delos  from  its  eonnectioL 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo ;  and  the  peculiar 
character  assigned  to  the  island  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  origin  was  confirmed  by  tlie  remark- 
able fact  that^  though  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in 
the  midst  of  islands  very  subject  to  earthquakes, 
Ddos  enjoyed  an  idmost  entire  exemption  from 
such  yisitations,  so  that  its  being  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  was  esteemed  a  marked  prodigy. 
The  city  of  Ddos  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gynthus  (whence 
the  god's  surname  of  Oynthius),  near  a  little 
river  called  Inopus.  It  contained  a  temple  oi 
Latona  (Leto),  and  the  great  temple  of  Apollo. 
The  latter  was  built  near  the  harbor,  and  poa- 
sessod  an  orade.  Though  enriched  with  offer- 
ings from  all  Greece,  and  defended  by  no  forti- 
fications, it  was  so  protected  from  plunder  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  phice,  that  even  the  Per- 
sians when  sailing  against  Greece,  not  only 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents 
to  the  god.  With  thb  temple  were  c^^neeted 
games,  called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated 
every  four  ycMs*  and  were  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Theseus.  A  like  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  sacred  embassy  {^eupia)  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Ddos  every  year.  Ftd  Diet, 
of  Ant^  art  THxoaL  The  temple  and  oracle 
were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter, 
even  from  the  regions  of  Scythia.  The  greats 
est  hnportance  was  attached  to  the  preser- 
yation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  WM 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians ;  ^ve  under  Pi- 
sistratus,  when  all  tombs  within  sight  of  the 
temple  were  taken  away ;  and  again^  in  RC. 
426,  when  aU  human  and  animal  remains  were 
removed  entirely  from  the  island,  which  was 
henceforth  forbidden  to  be  polluted  by  births  ox 
deaths,  or  by  the  presence  of  dogs  :  aU  persons 
about  to  die  or  to  bring  forth  cluldren  were  to 
be  removed  to  the  adjacent  island  of^  Rheoea 
Ddos  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  eon* 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the  Romans, 
until  the  Mithradatio  War,  when  Menopbanes, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Mithrad.<ites,  inflicted 
upon  it  a  devastation  from  wliich  it  never  again 
recovered. 
Delthi  (ol  '^'^•^o*nit^e(?'^^C  J^^^P^wuf :  now 
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A<i#tn)..  a  small  towd  m  Pnooft.  bat  one  of  tbe 
mofei  eeUhratod  lu  Gr<aec6»  oo  aooount  of  its 
oraole  of  ApoUa  It  wm  sbcweco  stadia  in  cii^ 
tnmSsirtDs^  was  situated  on  a  steep  deeUvitj 
oo  the  BoatK<3ni  elope  of  Mount  Parnassni^  and 
its  sito  resembled  toe  cayea  of  a  great  theatre. 
U  vaa  shut  in  oo  the  north  by  a  buiier  of  rodsj 
moantaina,  -whiefa  were  deft  in  the  oentre  into 
^o  great  olifib  with  peaked  smmnits,  between 
vhich  iKued  tbe  waters  of  the  Gastalian  spring. 
It  was  cri^:inaU7  ealled  Pttho  (Ilv^wX  ^7  whidi 
name  Jt  is  akme  mentioned  in  Homer.  The 
ori^  of  the  name  of  Delphi  is  mioertain.  The 
ancients  derived  it  from  an  eponymous  hero, 
Delphus,  a  descendant  of  Deucalion ;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  JDelpki  is  connected  with 
adelf>fua, "  brother,"  and  that  it  was  indebted 
^r  lis  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  above. 
Delphi  was  colonized  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
settlers  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Lycorda, 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassus^  The  government 
was  an  oli^uHshy,  and  was  in  the  IuukIs  of  a  few 
Jiatinguiahed  families  of  Doric  origin.  From 
Uiem  were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the 
priests,  and  a  senate  oonsistibg  of  a  very  few 
members.  Delphi  was  regarded  as  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  earth,  and  was  hence  called 
^he  **  navel  of  the  earth.**  It  was  said  that  two 
eaffles  sent  forth  by  Jupiter,  one  from  the  east 
ta^  another  from  the  wes<^  met  at  Delpli  at 
the  same  time.  Delphi  was  the  prindpiu  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Apolla  Besiaes  the  great 
temple  of  ApoUo,  it  contained  numerous  sauc- 
toanes,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art  Tbe 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  two  places  of  meeting  of  tbe 
Amphictyonio  eounciL  The  temple  of  Apollo 
waa  situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  town.  The  first  stone  temple  was  built  by 
rrophonius  and  Agamedes ;  and  when  this  was 
burned  down  B.C.  648,  it  was  rebuilt  by  tbe  Am- 
phictyons  with  still  greater  splendor.  The  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  oy  voluntary  subscriptioDs, 
to  which  even  Amasls,  king  of  Egypt,  contribu- 
ted. The  architect  was  Spintharus  of  Corinth ; 
the  AlenueonidaB  contracted  to  build  it,  and  lib- 
erally substituted  Parian  marble  for  the  front 
of  the  building,  instead  of  the  conmion  stone 
which  they  had  agreed  to  employ.  The  temple 
contained  immense  treasures;  for  not  only 
were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings  and 
private  persons,  who  had  received  favorable  re- 
plies from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  tlie  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  thesauri^  in 
which  they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
many  of  their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth 
jf  the  temple  attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part 
sf  his  army  into  Phocis  to  obtain  possession  of 
ts  treasures,  but  tlie  Persians  were  driven  back 
by  the  god  himself  according  to  the  account  of 
tbe  Delphians.  The  Phocians  plundered  the 
temple  to  support  them  in  the  war  against 
Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states  (357-346) ; 
and  it  was  robbed  at  a  later  time  by  Brennus 
and  by  Sulla.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  there 
was  a  small  opening  (xdafia)  in  tlie  ground,  from 
winch,  from  time  to  tune,  an  intoxicatiDg  vapor 
aroM,  which  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well 
'jf  Caisotis.  No  traces  of  this  chasm  or  of  the 
m'^pbitio  exhalations  are  now  any  where  ob- 
ler/Rhle.    Ovar  th»  chasm  there  stood  a  tripod. 


on  which  the  j/riestess,  cUled  Pythia,  took  hci 
seat  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted 
The  words  which  she  uttered  after  inhaUng  the 
vapor  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations 
of  Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  priests,  and  afterward  communicated  in 
hexameter  verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  eonsuU  the  oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in 
prose,  her  words  were  inmiediately  turned  into 
verse  by  a  poet  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
oracle  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  oy  its  bay- 
ing thrown  into  convulsions  some  goats  which 
had  strayed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  For  de- 
tails respecting  the  oracle  and  its  influenee  in 
Greece,  vid  Diet.  o/Ant^  art  OaAOULuii. 

[DsLFUiccs,  appellation  of  Apollo,  from  Del- 
phi (Ovid.,  ifrf,  u.,  643).] 

DxLPHiNss.     Vid.  DxLPHrNiua 

DxLPHiNiuM  {AeX^ivtov).  1 .  A  temple  of  Apui 
lo  Delphiuius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  buUt 
by  .^eus,  in  which  the  EphetiB  sat  for  trying 
cases  of  intentional,  but  justifiable  bomidde.— 
2.  The  harbor  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  BoBotia,  called  6  lepbg  "kifinv. — 8.  A  to\vi» 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

DXLPUI.NIDS  (AeA^^vtof),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Dd- 
phines  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  m 
the  form  of  a  dfolphin  {6eX^iQ\  or  riding  on  a  dol- 
phin, he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  tbe  way 
to  Ddphi. 

DxLPmTB  (AeX^).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po 
sddon)  and  Melantno,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  Delphi  was  ascrib^ — 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and 
Celsno,  who  is  also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 

Delta.     Vid.  uSotptub. 

DfiMlnxs  {Afjftddtic,  a  contraction  of  Aff/jLeddrfc)^ 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  on^m,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a  promment  position  at 
Athena.  He  belonged  to  tlie  Macedonian  parW, 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  ChsBrooSa, 
B.C.  888,  but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  honor.  After  Philip's  death 
he  was  the  subservient  supporter  of  Alexander, 
but,  notwithstanding,  frequently  received  bribes 
from  the  opposite  party.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Antipater  in  818,  l>ecause  the  latter  had  dis- 
covered a  letter  of  Demades,  urging  the  enemies 
of  Antipater  to  attack  him.  Demades  was  a 
man  without  principle,  and  lived  in  a  most  prof- 
ligate and  dissolute  manner.  But  he  was  a 
brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke  extempore, 
and  with  such  irresistible  force,  that  he  was  a 
perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself  There 
is  extant  a  large  fragment  of  an  oration  learing 
the  name  of  Demades  (rrepl  dtideKoerla^),  in 
which  he  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reiga  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators,  out  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state 
that  Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

[Demaaata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian  of 
Hieronymus,  on  whose  assassination  she  en- 
deavored to  persuade  her  husband  to  seize  on 
the  sovereign  power:  she  was  afterward  put 
to  death.] 

DfiKABlTUS  (AijfidpaTOif  Dor.  Attfidparoc).  1 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  610  tc 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  unscrrpu 
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Knu  tioUoague  CleoroeDes,  who  at  lenarth  accus- 
ed liim  before  the  Ephon  of  bein^  an  illc^ti- 
Biate  flOD  of  AristoD,  and  obtained  his  depoeitioD 
by  bribing  the  Delphic  oracle,  B.C.  491.  Dema- 
ratuB  thereupon  repaired  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Darius.  He 
aecompanied  Zenes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  recommended  the  king  not  to  relv  too  con- 
ddeutly  upon  his  countless  hosts.  ^  family 
oontinued  long  in  Asia. — 2.  A  merchant-noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchiadie.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
Oypelus,  about  B.C.  667,  he  fled  from  Corinth, 
ana  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he 
married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  ^runs  and  Lucumo,  afterward  L,  Tarquin- 
i»s  Priscus. 

DExfiTiB,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  the  southwest 
of  Wales:  their  chief  towns  were  Maridunum 
(now  Carmarthen)  and  Luentinum. 

DixsTER  {^r,ft:rJT7ip\  the  Roman  Ceres,  one 
of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks,  was  the 
goddess  of  the  earth,  and  her  name  probably  sig- 
nified Mother-Earth  (yfj  /x^r^p).  She  was  the 
protectress  of  agriculture  and  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina).  Zeus  (Jupiter),  without  the 
knowledge  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  had  promised 
Persephone  (ProserpinaJ  to  Aidoneus  (Pluto); 
and  while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  ^ther- 
ing  flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the 
euth  suddenly  opened,  and  she  was  canied  oflf 
by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).  Her  mother,  who  heard 
only  the  echo  of  her  voice,  immediately  set  out 
in  search  of  her  daughter.  For  nine  days  she 
wandered  about  without  obtainmg  any  tidings 
of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who 
told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of  Perseph- 
one (Proserpma),  but  did  not  know  who  harl 
carried  her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to  Helioe 
(the  Sun),  who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  Ai- 
doneus (Pluto)  who  had  carried  off  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina)  with  the  consent  of  2^u8  (Ju- 
piter). Thereupon  Demeter  (Ceres),  in  her  an- 
ger, avoided  OlympuB,  and  dwelt  upon  earth 
among  men,  conferring  blessings  wherever  she 
was  kindly  received,  and  severely  punishing 
those  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  manner  she 
came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis.  Vid,  Csleub.  Ab 
the  goddess  still  continued  angrv,  and  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  anv  milts,  Zous  (Ju- 
piter) first  sent  Iris  and  then  aU  the  gods  to  per- 
suade Demeter  (Ceres)  to  return  to  Olympus. 
But  she  was  deaf  to  all  their  entreatiea,  and  re- 
liised  to  return  to  Olvmpus,  and  to  restore  fer- 
tility to  the  earth,  till  she  had  seen  her  daughter 
agam.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  accordinglv  sent  Hermes 
(Mercury)  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persepho- 
ne (Proserpina).  Aidoneus  (Pluto)  oonseuted, 
but  gave  Persephone  (Proserpina)  part  of  a 
pomegranate  to  eat  Hermes  (Mercury)  tbeu 
took  her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received 
her  with  unbounded  joy.  At  Eleusis  both  were 
joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the 
attendant  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).  Deme- 
ter (Ceres)  now  returned  to  Olympus  with  h*»r 
daughter:  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in  the  i 
bwer  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one  third  ' 
of  the  }  ear  witl.  Aidoneus  (Pluto),  but  x^na  iJ- 1 
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lowed  to  continue  with  her  mother  the 
der  of  the  year.    The  earth  now  brought  forlii 
fruit  agaia    Before  Demeter  (Ceres)  left  Eleu- 
sis, she  instructed  Triptolemus,  Diodes,  Eumol- 
pus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship  and 
m  the  mvsteries.    This  is  the  ancient  legend  aa 
preserved  in  the  Homeric  bymn,  but  it  is  ra* 
riously  modified  in  later  traditions.    In  the  Latin 
poets   the  scene  of  the  rape  is   near  Enna  in 
Sicily;  and  Ascalaphus,  who   had  alone   seen 
Persephone  (Proserpina)  eat  any  thing  in  the 
lower  world,  revealed    the  fact,  and  waa,  in 
consequence,  turned  into  an  owl  by  Demeter 
(Ceres).     Vid.  ^soalaphds.     In  the  Biad  and 
Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this  legend, 
and  there  appears  no  connection  between  Deme- 
ter (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpina).    The 
meaning  of  the  legena  is  obvious.    Persephone 
(Proserpina),  who  is  carried  off  to  the  lower 
world,  is  the  seed-corn,  which  remains  concealed 
in    the  ground  part  of  the  year;  Persephone 
(Proserpma),  who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the 
com  which  rises  firom  the  ground  and  nouriabea 
men  and  animals.    Later  philosophical  writerbi 
and  perhaps   the  mysteries   also,  referred   the 
disappearance  and  return  of  Persephone  (Pro- 
serpma) to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  man  and 
the  immortality  of  his  souL    The  other  legends 
about  Demeter  (Ceres)  are  of  less  importaqce^ 
To  escape  the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
she  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  but  the  aod 
effected  his  purpose,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  celebratcKl  horse  Arion.     Vid.  AaioN,  No 
2.    According  to  some  traditions,  she  also  bore 
to  Poseidon  (Neptune)  a  daughter  Desposna  (i. 
e^  Persephone).    She  fell  in  love  with  lasioi^ 
and  lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  in 
Crete :  their  oflbpringwas  Plutus  ( Wealth)   Vid 
Iasion.    She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Ery 
sichtbon,  who  nad  cut  down  her  tiered  grove 
Vid  Ebtsichthon.    The  chief  seats  of  the  wor 
ship  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Pro 
serpina)  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and  Sicily.     Id 
Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great  splendor. 
The  Athenians  pretended  that  agriculture  was 
first  practiced  m  their  country,  and  that  Trip- 
tolemus of  Eleusis,  the  favorite  uf  Demeter  (Ce 
res),  was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  anc 
sowed  com.     Vid  TaipTOLKxus.     Every  yeai 
at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  EUunnia  was  eel 
ebrated  in  honor  of  these  goddesses*    The  fiea* 
tival  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  also  celebrated 
in  her  honor  as  well  at  Athens  as  at  other  parts 
of  Greece:   it  was  intended  to  commemorate 
the  introduction  of  the  laws  and  the  regulations 
of  civilized  life,  which  were  ascribed  to  Deme- 
ter (Ceres),  since  agriculture  is   the  basis  of 
civilization.     Vid  Diet,  of  AwL,  aits.  Eleusikl. 
Thesmophobia.     In  works  of  art  Demeter  (Ge- 
res) was    represented  sometimes    in  a  sitting 
attitude,    sometimes    walking,    and    sometimei 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  drafons, 
but  dways  m  full  attire.    Aromd  her  head  she 
wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple  riband, 
and  in  her  liand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn-cars,  of 
a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the  mysti<* 
basket    The  Romans  received  from  Sicily  tits 
worship  of  Demeter  (Cere^.),  tc  whoc?  they  gavr 
the  name  r*f  Cerea.    Tha  first  temple  of  Ceroi 
at  }2ome  was  r^^wed  by  the  dictator  A.  Pos'u 
mlus  A]biniu\  B.t..  4'Jc.  forfTiit  X/iirpose   »« 
igitizedby  VjOi 
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ftT«rtii^  a  famiiie  with  which  Rome  wm  threat* 
ened  doripg  a  war  with  the  Lattne.  The  Ro- 
•oans  instituted  a  festiyal  with  games  in  honor 
4f  her  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  •.  v^  Cseealia)l  She 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans  much  in  the 
Hune  lig^t  as  Tellua.  Pigs  were  sasiifieed  to 
both  divinitieB  in  the  seaaons  of  sowing  and  in 
Harvest  time,  and  also  at  the  burial  of  Uie  dead. 
Her  worship  aoquued  considerable  political  un- 
^rtauce  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors 
■gaioBt  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
^•«raple.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  de- 
fiosited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspeotion  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  If  we  further  consider 
that  the  sediles  had  the  special  superintendence 
of  this  temple,  it  is  rery  probable  that  Geres, 
whose  worship  was,  like  the  plebians  them- 
selves, introduced  into  Rome  from  without^  had 
aome  peculiar  relations  to  the  plebeian  order. 

DeMfiraiAS  {Atifoirpittc:  ^fifntiTpiev^),  1.  A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  lliessaly,  on  the  inner- 
moat  rcNoess  of  the  Pagasaoan  Bay,  founded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  lojcus  and  the  surrounding  towns : 
It  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  the  north  of  Oreece,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  between  the  Macedonians 
and  Romansw — 2.  A  town  in  Assyria,  not  far 
from  Arbela. — 8.  An  Athenian  tribe,  added  to 
the  ten  old  tribes,  B.C.  807,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DtidtTBius  {Lrii£nrpio^\  1.  A  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Aariatic.  He  was  a  gen- 
«ral  of  Teuta,  the  Illyriau  queen,  and  treacher- 
onsly  surrendered  Corcyra  to  the  Romans,  who 
awarded  him  with  a  great  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Teuta,  B.C.  22S.  Subsequently  he  yentured 
on  many  acts  of  piratical  hbstili^  against  the 
Romans,  thinking  that  they  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  Gallic  war  and  the  impending 
dai^ger  of  Hannibal's  inyasion  to  take  notice  of 
him.  The  Romans,  howeyer,  immediately  sent 
the  consul  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  oyer  to  Illyria 
(219]^  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged  De- 
metrius to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Mac- 
edonia. At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. — 2.  Younger  son  of 
Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a 
hostile  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Oynosceph- 
alsB  (198).  Five  years  afterward  he  was  restor- 
ed to  his  father,  who  subsequently  sent  him  as 
htfl  ambassador  to  Rome.  But,  haying  incurred 
the  jealousy  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  Per- 
seus, by  tne  fayorable  reception  he  had  met 
with  from  the  Romans,  he  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  his  father's  order. 

L  Kings  of  Macedonia,  1.  Sumamed  Polior- 
cxnes  (IIoAiop/rvr^f),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an 
early  age  he  gave  proofs  of  distinguished  bray- 
cry.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  Zumcnes  (B.C.  817,  816),  and  a 
few  years  afterward  was  left  by  his  father  in 
the  coDmand  of  Syria,  which  he  had  to  defend 
against  Ptolemy.  In  812  he  was  defeated  b^ 
Ptolemy  near  Gaza,  but  soon  after  retrieyed  his 
disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
ol  Ptolemy.  In  311  a  general  peace  was  oon- 
daded  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but 
it  was  only  of  sbort  duratioa  In  807  Deme- 
triiv  wv  dispatched  by  his  feth«r  with  a  power- 


ful fleet  and  army  to  wrest  9reece  fiom  Om 
saoder  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with  ^-eat  sue- 
cess.  At  Athens  be  was  receiyed  with  enthn 
oasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  Decae 
trius  the  Phalerean,  who  had  goyemed  the  cilry 
for  Oassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at 
Munychia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  bis  abode 
for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  divine  honors 
were  paid  him  under  the  title  of  **  tiie  Preserv- 
er" (<5»  £«T»7p).  He  was  recalled  from  Athena  by 
his  finther  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Cyprus  against  Ptolemy.  Here  abo  he  was 
successful,  and  in  a  great  nayal  battle  he  anni- 
hikted  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  (806).  Next  year 
(805)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  because  the  Kho- 
dians  had  refused  to  support  him  against  Ptol- 
emy. It  was  in  consec|uence  of  the  gigantio 
machines  which  Demetnus  constructed  to  as 
sail  the  walls  of  Rhodes  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  Poliorcetes.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unayailins,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  ne  at  length  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Rhodians  (804).  Demetrius  then  cross- 
ed oyer  to  Greece,  whidi  had  meanwhile  been 
almost  conquered  by  Oassander.  He  soon  com- 
pelled Oassander  to  eyacuate  all  Greece  south 
of  ThermopylsB,  and  for  the  next  two  years  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  with  success.  But 
in  802  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Asia  in  order 
to  support  his  fatiber  Antigonus.  In  801  their 
combmed  forces  were  totfdly  defeated  by  those 
of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in  the  battle  of 
IpsuB,  and  Antigonus  himself  slain.  Demetrius, 
to  whose  impetuosity  the  loss  of  the  battle 
would  seem  to  be  in  great  measure  owing,  fled 
to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence  set  sail  for  A&iens  * 
but  the  Athenians  declined  to  receive  him  into 
their  city.  The  jealousy  of  his  enemies  soon 
changed  the  face  of  his  affairs;  and  Ptolemy 
having  entered  into  a  closer  union  with  Lysim- 
achus, Seleucus  married  Stratonice,  daughter 
of  Demetrius.  By  this  alliance  Demetrius  ob- 
tained possession  of  Cilida,  and  he  had  neyei 
lost  Cyprus,  Tyre  and  Sidoa  In  297  he  de* 
termioea  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuc- 
cessful The  death  of  Oassander,  however,  is 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  gaye  a  new  turn  to 
affairs.  Demetrius  niade  fimself  master  of 
^gina,  SaJamis,  and  finally  of  Athens,  after  a 
long  blockade  (296).  In  294  he  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  against  the  Spartans,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  their  city  when  he  was  sudf 
denly  called  away  by  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Mao- 
edonia.  Here  the  dissensions  between  Antip- 
ater  and  Alexander,  the  two  sons  of  Oassander, 
had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to  hii 
support :  and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to  De- 
metrius and  to  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus  was  the  nean- 
est  at  hand,  and  had  already  defeated  Autipatex 
and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne,  when 
Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  le 
ceived  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  ihk 
>young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet^  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  tlw 
Macedonian  army.  Demetrius  kept  po&sessioa 
of  Macedonia  for  se*-en  years  (294-287).  Hii 
reign  was  a  scries  of  wars.  In  292  he  marchec 
against  tbe  Thebans.  mho  had  risen  against  hiux 
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u^  jl)o]l  theik  citr  Id  291  he  took  adyantage 
of  tae  captivity  of  LyBimachus  amoog  the  Geto 
to  invade  Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the 
oewfl  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in  B<soti&  He 
repulsed  Pvrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invad- 
ing TbcssaLy  to  effect  a  diversion  m  fi&Yor  of  the 
Bssotians,  aitd  again  took  Thebes  after  a  long 
li^e  (290).  In  289  he  carried  on  war  against 
l^rrhus  and  tba  JStolians,  but  he  concladed 
peaee  with  Pyrrhus  that  he  might  march  into 
Asia  with  tiie  view  of  recovering  his  father's 
dominiDns.  His  adversaries,  however,  fore- 
stalled him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful 
fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (notwith- 
standiiig  his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side,  and 
Lysimachus  on  the  other,  simultaneously  in- 
yaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  procUimed  Pyrrhus  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia, 
and,  after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and 
miiifortune,  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner  to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king 
kept  liim  in  confinement,  but  did  not  treat  him 


recovered  his  kinjgdom;  but  having,  like  h» 
faUier,  rendered  hmiself  odious  to  his  subject* 
\fj  his  yioes  and  cruelties^  he  vnas  driven  out 
of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the 
infimt  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  as  a  pr<)tender 
against  him.  Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and 
from  thence  miurched  against  the  Parthiaus,  b\ 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  138. 
He  remained  as  a  captive  in  Parthia  ten  years, 
but  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Parthian  king 
Mithradates  (Arsaces  VL),  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhodogune  in  marriage.  Meanwhile 
his  brother,  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes,  having  over^ 
thrown  the  usurper  Tryphon,  eqgaged  in  war 
with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of.  wmch  Phraates, 
the  successor  of  Mithradates,  brought  forward 
Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate 
a  diversion  against  his  brother.  In  the  same 
year  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  and  Demetrius 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  S^ian  throne, 
128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Egypt^  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  up  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was 


with  harshness.     Demetrius  died  in  the  third ,  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.    His  wife  Cleo- 


year  of  Ids  imprisonment  and  the  fi/tynsixth  of 
Lis  age  (283).  He  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  his  age :  in  restless  activity 
of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and  dariqg  prompt- 
itude in  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  he  nas. 


patra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  bis  marriage 
with  Khodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford 
him  refuge  at  PtolemaJis,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  assassinated,  125. — 3.  Eugjerus, 
son  of  Antiochus  YIIL  Grypus,  and  grandson  of 


|)erhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  His  besetting  |  Demetrius  IL  During  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
ain  was  his  unbounded  hccntiousnesB.  Besides ,  lowed  the  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (96),  De- 
Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses,  he  was  regu- 1  metrius  and  his  brother  Philip  for  a  tune  held 
larly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila,  Euijdice,  i  the  whole  of  Syria.  But  war  oroke  out  between 
Deidamia,  and  Ptolemoi's,  by  whom  he  left  four  them ;  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  to  Parthia,  where  he  remamed  m  captivity  till 
eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Mao-  bis  death. 

edonia. — 8.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeed- 1  III.  lAterary.  1.  Of  AnaAMTTTiuv,  sumamed 
ed  his  father,  and  reigned  B.C.  239-229.  He  |  Ixion,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Au 
carried  on  war  gainst  the  JBtolians,  and  was  gustus,  lived  partly  at  Peigamus  and  partly  at 


opposed  to  the  Acbaaan  League.    He  was  suc- 
•eeded  by  Antigonus  Dosoa 

IL  Kinffs  of  Syria.  1.  Soter  (reigned  B.C. 
162-150),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Hiilop- 
ater,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  remained  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes.  After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  being 
DOW  twenty-three  years  old,  he  demanded  of  the 
senate  to  be  set  at  liberty;  but,  as  his  request 
was  refused  by  the  senate,  he  fled  secretly  m>m 
Rome,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Polybius, 
and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  fayor  and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  w«th  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seized  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans 
bis  recognition  as  king;  but,  having  alienated 
hia  own  subjects  by  Ins  luxury  and  intemper- 
ance, they  sicfed  with  an  impostor  of  the  name 
of  Balas,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By 
bim  Demetrius  was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain. 
He  left  two  sons,  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne.— 2.  NiCAXoa  (B.d.  146-142, 
and  again  128-125),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter« 
He  had  been  sent  by  his  father  for  safety  to 
Onidus  when  Alexander  Balas  invaded  Syria, 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  continued 
m  exile  for  some  years.  With  the  assistance 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  defeated  Balas  and 
2.50 


Alexandrea,  and  wrote  oommontaries  on  Homei 
and  Hesiod  and  other  works. — 2.  Magnes,  that 
is,  of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  concord  (Ilep^  6fiuvoiac\  and  anothei 
on  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore  the  same 
name  (Ilep^  6fiuvvfujv  iroiffTuv  koX  avyypa^euv) 
--3.  Phaucexus,  so  called  from  his  birth-place, 
the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus»  where  he  was  boro 
about  KC.  845.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  by 
his  talents  and  perseverance  ho  rose  to  tlie 
highest  honors  at  Athens,  and  tecur./  distio- 
gmshed  both  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  poet  He  was  educated,  to- 
gether with  the  poet  Menander,  in  the  s«jiooj 
of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  public  eareei 
about  325,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  hia 
eloquence.  In  317  the  government  of  Athena 
was  intrusted  to  him  by  Cassauder,  and  he  dia^ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  for  ten  years 
with  such  general  satis&ction,  that  the  Athe 
nians  conferred  upon  him  the  most  extraordi 
nary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  statues  to  his  honor.  But 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  administration  ha 
seems  to  have  beoome  intoxicated  with  his^  good 
fortune,  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion. When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  approached 
Athens  in  30*7,  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged 
to  take  flight,  and  his  enemies  induced  the  A^e- 
nians  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  Hfl 
went  to  Ptolemy  Lag!  at  Alexandrea,  with  whou 
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lie  Iiyed  for  many  years  ou  tne  rtat  terms ;  Bnc4 
it  was  probably  owing  to  the  imfluence  of  De- 
metrius that  the  Great  Alezaadrine  librarv  was 
formed.  His  saccessor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
was  hostile  towards  Demetrius,  oecause  he  bad 
advised  his  &ther  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons 
as  his  Buceeesor.  He  banished  Demetrius  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was 
the  last  among  the  Attio  orators  worthy  of  the 
name ;  but  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  and  were  charaoterized 
ratlier  by  graee  and  eiegauee  than  by  force  and 
sublimity.  His  numerous  writings,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  probfibly  composed  in  £gypt» 
embraced  subjects  of  the  most  vaiied  kinds; 
but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  for  the 
work  on  elocution  {irepl  ipfiiiveiac),  extant  under 
his  name,  is  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexan- 
drine Sophist  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  [Best 
edition  by  Ft.  Goeller,  Lips^  1837.]--4.  Of  Soxr- 
■is,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Aris- 
tarehuB,  wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the 
Catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Uiad. — 6. 
Of  SuNiuM,  a  Cvnie  philosopher,  lived  fi-om  the 
reign  of  Caligula  to  that  of  Domitian,  and  was 
bamshed  from  Rome  in  consequence  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  the  powerful 

^Dkxo  (A17/1W),  a  daughter  of  Celeus  and  Met* 
amra.] 

[Dexo  (Aij/Mv),  1.  Autiior  of  an  Atthis,  or 
bistory  of  Attica,  and  probably,  also^  of  a  work  00 
proverbs :  his  fhigmeuts  are  collected  in  Siebe- 
liSk  Phanodemi,  Denumis,  Ac^  Fragmenta^  Lips^ 
1812 ;  and  by  Miiller,  Fragm,  Hist,  Grcsc^  voL 
9  p.  878-83.^2.  Son  of  Demostbenes's  sister, 
of  we  demos  of  Poeania  in  Attica,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator;  he  belonged,  like  his 
uncle,  to  the  anti-Macedoninn  party!] 

DSMdofiDEs  (AijfiOKii6ifc),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Crotona.  He  practiced  medicine  suc- 
cessively at  J&gintLf  Athens,  and  Samos.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  along  with  Polycrates,  in 
B.C.  522,  and  was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of 
Darius.  Here  he  acquired  great  reputation  by 
curing  the  kii^s  foot,  and  the  breast  of  the  queen 
Atossa.  Notwithstanding  his  honors  at  the  Per- 
«an  courts  he  was  always  desirous  of  returning 
to  his  native  country.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  and  inter- 
mtB  of  t}je  Persians,  and  procured  by  means  of 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles 
to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  in 
what  parts  it  might  be  most  successfully  at- 
tacked. When  they  aiiived  at  Tarentum,  the 
king,  Ariatophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Dem- 
ocedes,  seiz^  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  af- 
forded the  physician  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  Crotona.  Here  he  settled,  and  married 
tlie  daughter  of  the  £amous  wrestler  Milo, 
the  Persians  having  followed  him  to  Crotona, 
and  in  vain  demanded  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored. 

Dem5chabxs  (Afiiioxapni)y  An  Athenian,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  proba- 
bly trained  by  his  unde  in  oratory,  and  inherit- 
ed his  patriotic  sentiments.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Athenian  democracy  in  B.C.  807  by 
Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  Democbares  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affiurs  ^n*  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 


years.  He  left  behind  him  several  oiationst  and 
an  extensive  history  of  his  own  times. 

DxMdGLBB  (A97/<oKA^f),  au  Attio  orator,  and  ao 
opponent  of  Democbare& 

[Dm^cdoN  (iifnioK6ijv\  a  son  of  Priam  by  a 
female  sUve;  came  from  Abydus  to  assist  hii 
father  against  the  Greeks,  but  was  ^n  by 
UlyseesJ 

DftM^teKlTSS  {AiffiOKpuTiff},  a  Pythagorean  ph^ 
losopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  ^owo,  the 
author  of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims, 
called  the  golden  sentences  (yvo/iai  AfPvoaZ)i 
They  are  printed  with  Dxmoi'HIi.us,  No.  8. 

DiMOcaiTUB  (Av/iOKpiTos),  u  celebrated  Greek 
phiioeopher,  was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace^ 
about  &C.  460.  His  father,  Hegesistratus— or, 
as  others  called  him,  Damasippus  or  Athenoo- 
ritus — was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property  that 
he  was  able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  Jbis  march 
through  Abdera.  Democritus  spent  the  inherit- 
ance which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into 
distant  countries,  which  he  undertook  to  satis- 
fy his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.  H« 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  Bpen( 
some  time  in  £gypt  The  many  anecdotes  pre- 
served about  Democritus  show  that  he  was  9 
man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honorable  charac 
ter.  ^  His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  lived  ax 
clusively  for  his  studies,  and  his  disinteresteu 
ness,  modesty,  and  simplicity  are  attested  b} 
many  features  which  are  related  of  him.  Not 
withstanding  the  great  property  he  had  inherit 
ed  from  his  lather,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  high 
ly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  ii 
261  at  a  very  advanced  age.  There  is  a  tradi 
tion  that  he  deprived  himself  of  his  sights  thai 
he  might  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pursuits ;  but 
this  tradition  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a  latei 
age,  which  was  fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight 
by  too  severe  application  to  study.  This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind,  which  prompted  him  to  look, 
in  all  circumstoncea^  at  the  cheerful  side  of 
things,  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that 
be  olwayB  laughed  at  the  follies  of  mea  His 
knowledge  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced 
not  only  the  natural  sciences,  matiiematics^ 
mechanics,  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy, 
but  various  other  useful  arts.  His  works  were 
composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect^  though  not  with- 
out some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.  They  are  nevertheless  much  praiseil 
by  Cicero  on  account  of  the  liveliness  of  their 
style,  and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even 
with  the  works  of  Plato.  The  fragments  of 
them  are  collected  by  Mullach,  Defnoeriti  Ah- 
derita  Operum  FragiMfUa^  Berlin,  1848.  Leu- 
cippiis  appears  to  have  had  most  influence  upon 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Democritus,  and 
these  two  philosophers  were  the  founders  of 
the  theory  of  atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the 
creation  of  all  existing  thines,  Democritus  main* 
tained  that  the^'c  was  in  infinite  space  an  infinite 
number  of  atoms  or  elementary  particles,  homo- 
geneous in  quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form 
He  further  taught  that  these  atoms  combine 
with  one  another,  and  that  all  thincs  arise  from 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and  poai- 
tion  of  tbe  atoms  m  forming  combinations.  The 
cause  of  these  comtinations  he  called  thanes 
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rvxv)*  iQ  opposition  to  the  voOc  of  Anazagoru; 
out  he  did  not  use  the  word  chance  in  its  yul- 
gar  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  necessary 
sacceision  of  cause  and  eft'eet  In  his  etliiciu 
plulr«ophy  Democritus  considered  the  aoquisi- 
tion  if  peace  of  mind  {eidvfua)  as  the  end  and 
ultiuate  object  of  our  actions. 

DSMdndccB  {AijfiodoKOc).  1.  The  celebrated 
bard  at  the  court  of  Alcinoils,  who  sanff  of  the 
loves  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
while  Ulysses  sat  at  the  banquet  of  Aleinous. 
He  is  ^so  mentioned  as  the  bard  who  advised 
Agamemnon  to  p^uard  Clytemnestnu  and  to  ex- 
pose uSgisthus  m  a  desert  island.  Later  writ- 
m,  who  looked  upon  this  mythical  minstrel  as 
an  historical  person,  related  that  he  composed 
a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Vulcan  (Hephostus)  and  Venus 
(Aphrodite). — [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  who  came 
with  .£neas  to  Italy ;  he  was  slain  by  Halesus. 
--8.  A  friend  of  Socrates,  father  of  Theages, 
mentkined  in  the  Theages  of  Plata] 

[Dbm5lxom  (AiffioXeuv).  I,  A  Centaur,  slain 
by  llseeeus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. — 2.  A 
brave  Trujan,  son  of  Antenor,  shun  by  Achilles.] 

[pKKdLiuB,  a  Greek,  slain  by  iBneas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simois»  and  whose  coat  of  mail 
JSneas  offered  as  the  second  prize  at  the  games 
celebrated  by  him  in  Sicily.] 

t Demon  (^iftuv).  Vid  Dsva] 
riuOKAX  (Ajffiuva^  of  Cyprus,  a  Cynic  phi- 
losopher in  the  time  of  Hadnaa  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  represent- 
uig  him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good. 
Demonaz  appears  to  have  been  free  from  the 
austerity  and  moroseness  of  the  sect,  though  he 
valued  their  indifference  to  external  Ihinsa.  He 
was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

DfixdNfisi  iNstfLiB  (Atifi6vffaoi)t  a  group  of  isl- 
ands in  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara\ 
belonging  to  Bithynia ;  of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  PityOdes  and  Chalcltis,  abo  call- 
ed Demonesus. 

DfiM^pniLUs  (Arf/io^iXoc).  1.  Son  of  Ephorus, 
continued  his  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  War. — 2.  An  Athenian 
eomio  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose 
'Ovayoc  Plautus  took  his  Asinana,—Z,  A  Pyth- 
agorean philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  wrote  a  work  entitled  0tov  i^rpjirfta, 
part  of  which  is  extant  in  the  form  of  a  selec- 
tion, entitled  yvufiiKii  6fiot6fiaT<L  Best  edition 
by  OrellJ,  in  his  Opute,  Orae,  Vet,  Sentent^  Lipe^ 
1819. 

D£jfdpHON  or  DiM^PHdoN  (^iffio^uv  or  A^^o- 
fkiv).  1.  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanira,  whom 
Ceres  (Demeter)  wished  to  make  immortaL 
For  details,  vid.  Celkus. — S.  Son  of  Theseus 
and  Phaedra,  accompanied  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  and  there  procured  the  liberation  of  his 
grandmother  J^\hnk,  who  lived  with  Helen  as  a 
slave  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  gained  the 
love  of  Phyllis,  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king 
Sithnn,  and  promised  to  marry  her.  Befi>re  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  as  he  tarried  longer  than 
Phyllis  had  expected,  she  thouffht  that  she  was 
forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life;  but  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,      *" 
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became  Vm^  of  Athens.  He  marched  out  againsi 
Diomedee,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  had 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravaging 
it  He  took  the  Palbidium  from  Diomedes,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Atheniui  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  he  was  summoned 
before  the  court  hrl  noAAodlv— the  first  time 
that  a  man  was  tried  by  that  court — fS.  A  com- 
panion of  iEneas,  slain  dv  Camilhi  in  Italy.] 

DixoflTHiNEs  {AifuoobivTfg).  1.  Son  of  Aid 
sthenee,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  In  B.C.  426  he  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponne- 
sos:  he  aitorward  landed  at  Naupactua,  and 
made  a  descent  into  iEtolia;  he  was  at  first 
unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  bnt 
he  subsequently  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Ambraciota.  In  426,  though  not  in  office, 
he  sailed  with  the  Athenian  fleet  and  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Athenian  commanders  to  remain 
with  ^ve  ships  at  Pyloe,  which  he  fortified  in 
order  to  assail  the  Lacediemonians  in  their  own 
territories.  He  defended  Pylos  against  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Laoediemonians,  till  he  was  re* 
lieved  by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forl^  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  sie^e  of  the  place  had 
occupied  the  neighboring  island  of  Spbacterin, 
were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  tho 
same  year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to 
Cleon,  in  making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  though  the  wnole  glory 
of  the  success  was  given  to  Cleon.  In  418  he 
was  sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist 
Nicias.  Fortune  was  unfavorable  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Demosthenes  now  counselled  an  iame* 
diate  departure,  but  Nicias  delayed  returning 
tiU  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian  fleet  was  de* 
stroyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  at 
tempted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their  forces 
Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans.  2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian  ora- 
tors, was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Pcsania,  about  B.C.  885. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  iost  his  father,  who 
left  him  and  his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  two 
relations,  and  Therippides,  an  old  friend.  These 
guardians  souandered  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  Demosthenes,  and  neglected  his  ed- 
ucation to  a  great  extent  He  nevertheless  re 
ceived  instruction  from  the  orator  Imbus  ;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  was  taught, 
by  Plato  and  Isocrates,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
stated.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  ac- 
count or  their  administration  of  his  property ; 
but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer  the  busi- 
ness for  two  years.  At  length,  in  864,  Demos- 
thenes accused  Aphobus  before  the  archon  and 
obtcined  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  Aphobus  wai 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  £m 
boldened  by  tnis  success,  Demosthenes  ven- 
tured to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  pub 
lie  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsucceasful. 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridi* 
oule;  but  be  was  encouraged  t>  persevere  by 
the  actor  Satyrus,  who  ga?e  bita  mstructiou  in 
action  and  declamation.  In  becoming  an  ora 
tor,  Demosthenes  had  to  struggle  hard  a«unst  the 
greatest   physical    disadvantages.      His   voiot 
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VM  weak  and  hie  atteranoe  def^ctiTe ;  he  oould 
«ot  proDOQDce  the  p,  and  oonstantlj  stammered, 
whenee  he  derived  the  nickname  of  Baro^oc. 
Ifc  was  only  owing  to  the  most  unwearied  ezer- 
UoDS  that  he  succeeded  in  overooming  the  ob- 
stacles which  nature  bad  placed  in  his  way. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with  pebbles  u 
his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammering ;  that 
he  repeated  yerses  of  the  poets  as  he  ran  up 
Jiill,  to  strengthen  his  voice ;  that  he  declaim- 
ed on  the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
Doisa  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly ; 
that  he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground, 
engaged  in  constantly  writing  out  the  history 
ef  Thncvdides,  to  form  a  standard  fur  his  own 
style.  These  tales  are  not  worthy  of  much 
ei«dit;  but  they  nevertheless  attest  the  oom- 
moD  tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great 
efforts  made  by  Demosthenes  to  attain  to  ex- 
eeUence  as  an  oration  It  was  about  S56  that 
Demosthenes  b^an  to  obtaui  reputation  as  a 
speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  he  denvered  the  oration  against  Lep- 
tines^  and  from  Ihis  time  we  have  a  series  of 
hia  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  eloquence 
aoon  gained  him  ibe  favor  of  the  people.  The 
influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement He  clearly  saw  Uiat  Philip  had 
resolved  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore 
devoted  all  his  powers  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For  fourteen 
years  he  continued  the  struggle  against  Philip, 
and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  oould  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed ;  but  the 
failure  must  not  be  considered  bis  fault.  The 
history  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  Vid.  Phiuppub.  It  is  sufficient  to 
relate  here  that  it  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
battle  of  Chseronea  (888),  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  crushed.  Demosthe- 
nes was  present  at  the  battle,  and  fled  like 
thousands  of  others.  His  enemies  reproached 
him  with  his  flight,  and  upbraided  him  as  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country;  but 
the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his  conduct,  re- 
quested him  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  upon 
Uiose  who  had  fallen  at  Chsrooea,  and  cele- 
brated the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this 
time  many  accusations  were  brought  against 
him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  was 
the  accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  .^scbines,  but 
which  was  in  reality  directed  against  Demos- 
thenes himsell  i^^chines  accused  Ctesiphon 
for  proposing  that  Demos'Jienes  should  be  re- 
waraed  for  his  services  with  a  golden  crown  in 
the  theatre.  JBschines  maintained  that  the 
proposal  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not 
give  him  any  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  The 
trial  was  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  till 
880,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  bis  oration 
on  the  crown  (n-epZ  areipdvav).  iEschines  was 
defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athens.  Vid.  J^ 
CHcrxs.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken 
pbee  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  836 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, although  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  seven 
days  before,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyful 
tidiiws  of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the 
0  reeks  to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedo- 


nia. But  Alexander's  energy,  and  the  frightfitf 
vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compel 
led  Athens  to  submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alex 
ander  demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenei 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and 
with  difficulty  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Athena 
During  the  hfe  of  Alexander,  Athens  made  nc 
open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy. In  825  Harpalus  fled  fix>m  Babylon 
with  the  treasure  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Alex- 
ander, and  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of 
which  he  purchased  by  distributing  his  ^Id 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues^  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as 
an  act  of  hostility  toward  Macedonia  itself;  and 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having  received 
money  from  Harpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful : 
but  he  was  condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which,  however,  he  escaped,  apparently 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates. He  now  resided  partly  at  TroBzene  and 
partly  in  iJBgina,  looking  daily  across  the  sea 
toward  his  l^oved  native  land.  But  his  exile 
did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of  Alexandei 
(828)  the  Greek  states  rose  in  arms  against  Ma- 
cedonia. Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  ex- 
ile ;  a  trireme  was  sent  to  i£gina  to  fetch  him. 
and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (822)  the 
confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipa- 
ter at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace  Antipater  demanded  the  sur- 
render  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  to 
the  island  of  Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  th« 
temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Here  he  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater;  be 
thereupon  took  poison,  which  he  haa  for  some 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the 
temple,  832.  There  existed  sixty-five  orations 
of  Demosthenes  in  antiquity ;  but  of  these  only 
sixty-one  have  come  down  to  us,  including  the 
letter  of  Philip^  which  is  strangely  enough  count- 
ed as  an  oration.  Several  of  the  orations,  how- 
ever, are  spurious,  or  at  least  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  Besides  tliese  orations,  there  arc 
fifty-six  i&2or(iia  to  public  orations,  and  six  letten 
which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but  are 
probably  spurious.  The  oration  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  (L)  Seventeen  Po- 
litical  Oratiwis  (Xo-^oi  avfdov^ruioi),  of  which 
the  twelve  Philippic  orations  aro  the  most  im- 
portant They  bear  the  followmg  titles:  1.  The 
first  Philippic,  delivered  862.  2-4.  The  three 
Olynthiac  orations,  delivered  849.  6.  On  thi) 
Peace,  849.  6.  The  second  Philippic,  814.  7 
On  Halonesus,  843,  not  genuine,  probably  writ 
ten  by  Hegesippua  8.  Ou  the  afluirs  of  llie 
Chersonesus,  842.  9.  The  third  Philippic,  842. 
10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  not  genuine,  841.  11 
On  the  letter  of  Philip,  840,  fOso  spurious.  12 
The  letter  of  Philip.-— (II.)  Forty-two  Judicial 
Orationt  {"Xoyoi  duiavucoi^  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are,  Against  Midias,  written  855,  but 
never  delivered;  Against  Leptines,  855;  On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  iEscnines  during  hia 
embassy  to  Philip  {Uepl  r^g  Ilaoanpea6eiai)i 
842;  On  the  Crown,  880.-h(II1;.  Two  ^«oii 
Speeches  (Aoyo«  hndeiiriKoi)^  namely  the  Eti- 
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ra^ioc  and  'Eporixoc,  Yx>th  of  which  are  spnri- 
bUA.  The  oratioDB  of  IXemostheneB  are  con- 
tained m  the  oollectiora  of  the  Attic  orators  by 
Rebke,  Lipe^  1770-1776 ;  [DemostheneB  separ- 
ately, with  additions  by  Sehaffer,  Lond^  1822- 
8,  9  vols.  870] ;  Bekker,  Ozon^  1828 ;  Dobeoo, 
Iiood^  1828 ;  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Tunc,  1845. 

[DemostbItds  (Ai7;<6<Trparoc),  an  Athenian  or- 
ator and  popular  leader,  at  wnose  proposal  Al- 
oibiades,  rf  letas,  and  Lamachus  were  pbiced  at 
the  head  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.] 

[DemGohus  (d^fffiodx^)*  ^Q  o^  Philetor,  slain 
by  Achilles  before  Troy.j 

DRNexLtTjB  or  DKMTHELiTiB  (AfvA/X^rai),  a 
Thracian  people  on  the  Hasmus,  between  the 
Strymon  and  rfessus. 

Dentatus,  BT.  CuBios,  a  favorite  hero  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times 
as  a  noble  specimen  of  old  Roman  frugality  and 
virtue.  He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  first 
of  his  famtl  v  who  held  any  high  offices  of  state 
(consequentlT'  a  komj  novtu).  He  was  consul 
B.O.  290  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.  The  two 
consuls  defeated  the  Samnitcs,  and  brought  the 
Samnite  wars  to  »  dose.  In  the  same  year 
Dentatus  also  defeated  the  Sabines,  who  appear 
to  have  supported  the  Samnites.  In  288  he 
fought  as  praator  against  the  Senones.  In  275 
be  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  defeated  ^r- 
rhus  near  Beneventum  and  in  the  Arusiman 
plain  so  completely  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
quit  Italy.  The  booty  which  he  gained  was  im- 
mense, but  he  would  keep  nothing  for  himself. 
In  274  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  con- 
quered the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus  now  retired  to  bis  small 
farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  culti- 
vated the  land  with  his  own  hands.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly 
presents ;  they  found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth 
and  roasting  turnips.  He  rejected  their  pres- 
ents, telling  them  that  he  preferred  ruling  over 
those  who  possessed  gold  to  possessing  it  him- 
selfl  He  was  censor  in  272,  and  in  that  year 
executed  public  works  of  great  importance.  He 
commenced  the  aquseduct  which  carried  the 
water  from  the  River  Anio  into  the  city  (Ani- 
ensis  Vetus) ;  and  bv  a  canal  he  carried  off  the 
vater  of  the  Lake  Velinus  into  the  River  Nar, 
Ji  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate  gamed  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Dxo  (A)7c5),  another  name  fur  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter) :  hence  her  daughter  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one) is  called  by  the  patronymic  bftOis  and  Dfi- 

6XNB. 

DxRBE  (A^pSrj  'Aep6i§T7fCf  Aep6diO(),  a  town  in 
Lycaonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is  first 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  Antip- 
ater  of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyn- 
tas  put  to  death. 

DERBicCiB  or  Derb'icu  (AepCiKKat  or  Aep6t- 
K£c),  a  Scythian  people  in  Mary^iana,  dwelling  on 
the  Oxus,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
They  worshipped  the  earth  aa  a  goddess,  neither 
sacrificed  or  ate  any  female  animals,  and  killed 
and  ate  all  their  old  men  above  seventy  years 
•fage. 

[DxECBinm,  an  early  king  of  Laurentnm,  in 
lAtium ;  according  to  some,  the  some  with  La- 
tinvi.] 
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DsBciEns,  DxEcfiro  (Aept^cfi  Afoncrii),  also 
called  Atargatis,  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  offend- 
ed Venus  (Aphrodite;,  who,  in  consequence,  in- 
spired her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  daughter  Semiramis ;  but»  ashamed  of  her 
fraility,  she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child 
in  a  desert,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake  near 
Ascalon.  Her  child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she 
herself  was  changed  into  a  fish.  The  Syrians 
thereupon  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  The 
upper  part  of  her  statue  represented  a  beautiful 
woman,  while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  She  appears  to  be  the  same  aa 
Dagon  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
deity  of  the  Philistines. 

Deeotllidas  {AepKvXXi6ac)t  a  Spartan,  sue 
ceeded  Thimbron,  B.C.  899,  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  success.  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabazus  were  at  length  elad  to  sue  for 
peace.    In  896  he  was  superseded  by  AgesilaudL 

[DxRDAs  (A^pdof).  1.*  A  Macedonian  chief- 
tain, who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdic- 
cas  II.,  in  rebellion  a^nst  him. — 2.  A  prince 
of  Elymfia  in  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Amyn- 
tas  IL ;  sided  with  the  Spartans  in  their  war 
with  Olvnthus,  through  fear  of  the  growing 
power  of  that  city.] 

Dertona  (now  Tortona),  an  important  town 
in  Liguria,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Julia,  on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

DeetGba  (now  Thrtoaay  a  town  of  the  Ilerca- 
ones,  on  the  Ibenis,  in  Mispania  Tarraconensis, 
and  a  Roman  colony. 

Desfcena  {A((T7roivd)t  the  mbtress,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Venus  ^Aphrodite),  Co- 
res (Demeter),  and  more  especially  Proserpina 
(Persephone),  who  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  in  Arcadia. 

DeuoXlion  (AevKaWwv).  1.  Son  of  Prome- 
theus and  Clymene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly. 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus),  after  the  treatment  be 
had  received  from  Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Deucalion 
and  his  wife  Pyrrba  were,  on  account  of  their 
piety,  the  only  mortals  saved  On  the  advice 
of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship,  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  floated  in  si<fety  during  the  nine 
days*  flood,  which  destroyed  all  tlie  other  in- 
habitants of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or,  according  to 
other  traditions,  on  Mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly, 
on  Mount  Athos,  or  even  on  JStna  in  Sicily. 
When  the  waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion 
offiered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  (Z^eus)  Phyxius 
(^^(Of),  and  he  and  his  wife  then  consulted  the 
sanctuary  of  Themis  how  the  race  of  man  might 
be  restored.  The  goddess  bade  them  covei 
their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples 
respecting  the  meaning  of  this  command,  they 
agreed  in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother 
to  mean  the  stones  of  the  eartL  They  accord- 
ingly threw  stones  behind  them,  and  from  those 
thrown  by  Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from 
those  thrown  by  Pyrrba,  women.  Deucalion 
then  descended  from  Parnassus,  and  buill  hit 
first  abode  at  Opus  or  at  Cynus.  Deucalion  be- 
eame  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Hellen,  Amphio* 
tyon.  Protog«i«,  and  o^er^^^^^liiu« 
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■nd  Paaiphae,  iiither  of  IdomcneuA,  wag  an  Ar- 1 
eonauti  and  one  of  tbe  Galydnpian  himten. — 
[8.  A  Trojan,  slain  by  Achilles.] 

Deva.  L  (Now  Chester)y  the  principal  town 
of  tbe  GornaTii  in  Britain,  on  the  Seteia,  (now 
Dee)y  and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Legio  XX. 
Victriz. — 2,  (Now  Dee),  an  estuary  in  Sootland, 
n  which  stood  the  town  Devana,  near  the  mod- 
9nk  Aberdeen. 

QxzIidbcuB  (Ae^c^ievof),  a  Centaur,  who  lived 
m  Bura  in  Achaia.  According  to  others^  he 
was  King  of  Olenus,  and  father  of  Deianlra,  who 
is  nsuaUy  represented  as  daughter  of  (Eneus. 

Dkzippus  (Ae^tTTTOf).  2.  Called  also  JHoxip- 
nus,  a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Hippocrat^  lived  about  B.C.  880,  and  attended 
the  children  of  Hecatomnus,  prince  of  Garia.-— 
2.  P.  HEREjfNius,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  held  the 
highest  offices  at  Athens.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  fighting  against  the  Gk>th8  when  they 
invaded  Oreeee  in  A.D.  262.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history  of 
Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Alexander.  2.  A 
chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Qothicus, 
AJ>.  268.  8.  An  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Qoths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dejdppus  himself 
had  fought  The  fragments  of  Desappus,  which 
are  considerable,  are  published  by  Btekker  and 
Kiebuhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Seripioret 
Sittorim  ByzarUincBy  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. — ^3.  A  dis- 
ciple of  the  philosopher  lamblidius,  lived  about 
A.D.  350,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Cat- 
egories of  Aristotle,  of  which  a  Latin  transla- 
tion appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8vo,  and  at  Ven- 
ice, 1546,  fol,  after  the  work  of  Porj^yry  In 
Prcedieam,  Arist 

DiA  (A2a),  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Jzion.  Br  Ldon,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Jupiter  (^tts),  she  became  the  mother  of  Pir- 
ithoua. 

DiA  f  AZa).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  Nazos. — 
2.  An  island  near  Amorgos. —  8.  (Now  Btcai- 
iia),  a  small  island  off  Crete,  opposite  the  luu> 
>.OT  of  Cnoeus. — 4.  An  island  m  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  on  the  western  coast  of  Arabia. 

DlABLIKTia.       Fid  AULSECL 

DiACRiA  {fi  AiaKpia)y  a  mountainous  district 
m  the  northeast  of  Attica,  including  the  plain 
of  Marathon.  Vid.  Attioa.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  (AiOKpielCi  Aidxptoi^  formed  one 
of  the  three  parties  into  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  divided  in  tbe  time  of  Solon : 
they  were  the  most  democratical  of  the  three 
parties. 

DiadumkniAnus  or  DiADuiciNus,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Macrinus,  received  the  title  of  OoBsar 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  A  J). 
217»  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
about  the  same  time  with  Macrinus. 

DiJKUs  (A/atof ),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Ach»an  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.  On 
tbe  death  of  GritolaOs  m  146,  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  tihe  Adueans,  but  was  defeated 
by  Mummius  near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put 
a&  end  to  his  own  life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's  power. 

DiXodBAS  {dktaySpac).  1.  Soa'  of  Damagetus, 
»f  lalvsuB  in  Rhodes,  was  verj  celebrated  for 


liis  owi  victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and 
grandscns,  in  the  Grecian  games.  His  fame 
was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  the  seventh  Clym- 
pic  ode.  He  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in  tbe 
Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pytfaiaa  He  had,  therefore,  the  high  honor  of 
being  a  TrepioSovUrfCf  that  ia»  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  ^eat  festivals.  When 
an  old  man,  he  aocompamed  his  sons,  Acusilaiis 
and  Damaffetus,  to  Olympia.  The  young  men, 
having  botti  been  victoriotis,  carried  their  fa- 
ther through  the  assembly,  while  the  specta- 
tors showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  couCTatr 
ulated  him  as  hATing  reacned  the  summit  of  hu- 
man happiness.  He  gained  his  Olympic  victory 
B.C.  464.-2.  Sumamed  the  Atheist  ('Adeoc\ 
a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Teleclides,  and  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  (>^elade&  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Dcmocritus  of  Abdera,  and  in  his  youth  ne  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a  lyric  poet 
He  was  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.C.  424,  for 
Aristophanes  in  the  C^^uda  (v.  880).  which  were 
performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a  weU- 
known  character.  In  consequence  of  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  popular  religion,  and  especially 
upon  tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  formally 
accused  of  impiety  RC.  411,  and,  fearing  tbe 
results  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a  re- 
ward set  upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  Pal- 
lene,  and  afterward  to  Corinth,  where  he  died 
One  of  the  works  of  Diagoras  was  entitlea 
^pvyioi  X&yoif  in  which  he  probably  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

DilNA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 
Her  worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  her  on  the  Aventine ;  and  she  appears  to 
nave  been  originally  worshipped  only  by  tbe 
plebeians.  At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess 
of  light,  and  her  name  contains  the  same  root 
as  the  word  (Heg,  As  Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god 
of  light,  represented  the  sun,  so  Diana,  tbe  god- 
dess of  lignt,  represented  the  mooa  The  at- 
tributes of  the  Greek  Aitemis  were  afterward 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.     Vxd.  Arteuik 

DiAnJum.  1.  (Now  GianuH^y  a  small  isKnd 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  opposite  the  Gulf  of 
Cosa. — 2.  (Now  Denia),  called  HioreROscopios 
{HfiepotTKOTrelov)  by  Strabo,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (now  Cape  Martin),  founded  by  the  Mas- 
silians.  Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Di- 
ana, from  which  the  town  derived  its  name* 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military 
stores. 

DicjKA  (A?KO/a),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Lake  Bistonis. 

DiCiKARCHf  A.       Vid.  PPTEOLI. 

DiCiBARCHUs  {^iKalapxoc)f  a  celebrated  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  histDrian, 
was  bom  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  of  Theopbrastus.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  extant.  His  most  important 
work  was  entitled  Piof  t^;  *EX?A6o^ :   it  con 
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mmtd  AA  accouDt  of  the  geogi'aphy^  history,  ADd 
moral  and  religiouB  oondition  of  Greece.  See 
Fuhr,  Dictxarchi  Mtuenii  qua  supersunt  eompo- 
Hta  et  illnttrata,  DanxutadK  1841. 

Dice  {AiKjf\  the  persooificattoD  of  joBtioe,  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeua)  and  Themis,  and  the 
cieter  of  EuDomia  asd  Eireue.  She  was  oon- 
•idered  as  one  of  the  Horco,  and  is  freaueutly 
called  the  atteodaot  or  counsellor  (Kupeopo^  or 
^vvjdpoc)  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  In  the  tragediiuiD 
the  appears  as  a  diviiiity  who  severely  punishes 
all  wrong,  watches  over  the  mamteDaooe  of 
justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust 
with  the  sword  made  for  her  by  .^Isa.  In  this 
capacity  she  is  closely  conneeted  with  the  Erin- 
iiyes,  though  her  business  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  also  to  reward  yirtue. 

DiGT^UB.     Vid.  Dictb; 

DicTAMNux  {AiKTaftvov\  a  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Crete,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna, 
from  whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called  Dic- 
tynna. 

DicTE  (Aocr^ :  now  Latthi),  a  moimtam  in 
the  east  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter  (Zeris)  is  said 
to  haye  been  brou^tupi  Hence  he  bore  the 
surname  i>t«t€eiis.  The  Koman  poets  frequent- 
ly employ  the  adjectiye  Dictsus  as  synonymous 
with  Cretaa 

DiCTTXNA  (  AiKTvwa\  a  surname  both  of  Bri- 
tomartis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were 
subsequently  identified.  The  name  is  connect- 
ed with  dUcTvuVf  a  hunting-net^  and  was  borne 
by  Britomartis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the 
.chase.  One  tradition  related  that  Britomartis 
was  so  called  because,  when  she  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
Minos,  slie  was  saved  ha  the  nets  of  fisnermea 

[DicTTS  (Akrvf)u  1.  A  Tyrrhenian,  changed 
by  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  into  a  dolphin. — 2.  A 
Oentaur,  slain  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis. — 8. 
Son  of  Pensthenes  or  of  Magnes  and  a  Naiad, 
who,  with  his  brother  Polydectes,  preserved  Da- 
nae  and  her  son  Perseus  in  the  island  Seriphus.] 

DiciTs  CasTENBis,  the  reputed  author  of  an 
extant  work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided 
into  six  books,  and  entitled  EphemerU  Belli  Tro- 
jam,  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work 
we  are  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of 
Cnosus,  who  accompanied  Idomeueps  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician 
characters  on  tablets  of  lin.e-wood  or  paper 
made  from  the  bark.  The  work  was  bunea  in 
the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and  remamed 
nndisturbeid  till  the  sepulchre  was  burst  open  by 
an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the 
work  was  discovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  by  Eupnuds,  whose  slaves  had 
diseovered  it,  ana  it  was  translated  into  Greek 
by  order  of  Nera  It  is  from  this  Greek  version 
that  the  extant  Latm  work  professes  to  have 
been  translated  by  a  Q.  Septimius  Bonuums. 
Although  its  allied  origin  and  discovery  are 
quite  unworthy  of  credit  it  appears  neverthe- 
less to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  work, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  extant  under  the 
name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  Bjrzantme  writers.  The  work  was  proba- 
bly written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  but  at  what  tune  the  Latin  translation 
was  executed  is  quite  uncertaia      The  work  I 


contabs  a  histoiy  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  ca'iMt 
and  consequences,  from  the  birth  of  1  aris  down 
to  the  death  of  Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  un- 
frequently  differs  widely  from  Homer,  addina 
many  particulars,  and  reeordmg  many  events  ot 
whidi  we  find  no  trace  eLsewherei  AU  miracu- 
lous events  and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely 
excluded.  The  compilations  ascrilied  to  Dictys 
and  Dares  (vid.  Dares)  are  of  considomble  iui 
portance  in  the  histonr  of  modem  literatu't 
since  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which 
the  legends  of  Greece  first  flowed  into  the  ro- 
manees  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  mingled 
with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  best  edition  of  Dic- 
tys is  by  Dederich,  &nn,  1885. 

DiniuB.  1.  T.,  prmtor  in  Macedonia  B.C.  100 
where  he  defeated  the  Scordiscans,  consul  98, 
and  subsequently^  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  Celtiberians.  He  fell  in  the  Mar- 
sic  war,  89.-2.  C,  a  legate  of  Csssar,  fell  m 
battle  in  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey,  46. — 3.  M.  Didius  Salvius  JuuInus,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  pk^torian  euaras, 
when  Uiey  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the 
death  of  Pertmax,  A.D.  198.  Flavins  Sulpiciar 
nus,  prsefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  bid  against 
each  other,  i?ut  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to 
Didius  upon  his  promising  a  donative  to  each 
soldier  of  twenty-nve  thousand  sesterces.  Did- 
ius, however,  held  the  empu*e  for  only  two 
months,  from  March  28th  to  June  Ist^  and  was 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  when  Severus  was 
marching  against  the  city. 

Dido  (Aidw),  also  called  Eussa,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  tlie 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married 
to  her  uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichieua,  a  priest  of 
Hercules,  and  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  He 
was  murdered  b^  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  bis 
treasures;  but  Dido  secretly  sailed  from  Tyro 
with  the  treasures,  accompanied  by  some  noble 
l^rians,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion*a 
rule.  She  first  went  to  Cyprus,  where  she  car- 
ried off  eighty  maidens  to  provide  the  emigranta 
witii  wives,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  as  much  land  as  might  b« 
covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ;  but  she  order- 
ed tiie  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble strip,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a  sptt 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  {from 
(ivpaa,  t.  e^  the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort 
the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  became  a 
powerful  and  flounshing  place.  The  neighbor- 
ing king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
lew  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  m  mar- 
riage, threatenii^  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
lefusal  Dido  had  vowed  etenial  fidelity  to  her 
late  husband ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Carthaginiaus 
expected  her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Hiarbas,  die  pretend^  to  yield  to  their  wishes 
and  under  pretence  of  soc4hing  the  manes  of 
Acerbas  by  expiatory  sacrifices,  she  erected  a 
funeral  pile,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself  in 
presence  of  her  people^  After  her  death  she 
was  worshipped  oy  the  Carthaginians  as  a  di- 
vinity. Virgil  has  inserted  in  his  ifineid  Ui« 
legend  of  Dido  with  various  modifications.  Ac-  . 
cordioy;  to  the  common  cb  >n^Ky*  ther»  wai 
igitized  by  V^jO( 
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m  vAasryl  fJ  more  than  three  hundred  years 
b«twee^  the  capture  of  Troy  (B.C.  1184)  and 
te  foundation  of  Carthage  (B.O.  853);  but  Vir- 
gil nerertheless  makes  Dido  a  oontemporary  of 
/<a»«*ft*j  with  whom  she  ftdls  in  love  on  hia  arri- 
ral  in  AfKoa.  When  iEneas  hastened  to  seek 
the  new  home  which  the  gods  had  promised  him, 
DidOj  in  despair,  destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral 
filei 
DrofxA.     Vid.  BtkAscmDM. 

"DwfWL      Vid,  J^IAM  IHBULilL 

Disfxim  (Aechf/cof),  a  celebrated  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a  ocntomporary  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus,  wai  a  follower  of  the  school  of 
Aristan^us,  and  received  the  B-:niame  ;tAA«lv- 
repor  on  account  of  his  indefot 'gable  and  un- 
wearied axfU&xtjoQ  to  study.  He  is  said  to 
have  writ'.^en  four  thousand  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  -vdudi  were  commentaries  on  Homer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  extant  Scholia  minora  on 
Homer  was  at  one  time  oonsidei'ed  the  work  of 
Didymus,  but  is  really  taken  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Didymus  and  of  other  grammarians. 

DiEBpirrB.     Vid.  JwrroL 

DIgbnixa  (now  JAemua)t  a  small  stream  in 
Latium,  beautifully  cool  and  dear,  which  flows 
mto  Hie  Anio  near  the  modem  Vicovaro.  It 
dowed  through  the  Sabine  fiEurm  of  Horace. 
Kear  its  source,  which  was  also  called  Digtrittia 
{fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneut,  Hor.,  ^., 
i.,  16, 12),  stood  the  house  of  Horace  {vieinui 
lectojuffig  aquafwMy  Hor.,  Sat^  ii,  6,  2). 

DucALLUif,  a  town  in  Greek  Illyria. 

BlNABCHUB  (Ae^vflpv^X  ^^  1<^^  Ancl  least  imr 
portant  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  bom  at 
Corinth  about  B.O.  861.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Ilieophrastus.  As 
he  was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward 
himself  as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for 
others.  He  belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phocion 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  When  Demetrius 
Polioreetes  advanced  against  Athens  in  807,  Di- 
narchus  fled  to  Chalcis  in  Eubosa,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Athens  till  292,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Only  three  of  his 
speeches  have  come  down  to  us :  they  all  refer 
to  the  question  about  Haapalub.  They  are 
printed  m  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators, 
[and  separately  by  MsBtaner,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.] 

DiNiyYKft.vB.     Vid.  DiNnmus. 

BnrnficuB  or  DiNnihcA, -obum  ( A^v<fofM>f :  rd 
Aivdvfia).  1.  A  mountain  in  Fhrygia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  €hdatia,  near  the  town  Pessimis, 
saered  to  CHrbele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  wlio 
is  hence  called  DindymSne. — 2.  A  mountain  in 
Hym,  near  Oyziciis,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

IpiNiAB  {Aeiviac),  a  Greek  historian  of  unoer- 
Cam  date,  who  wrote  a  wdrk  on  Argolis  {'Apyo- 
Xutd):  a  few  fragments  ar^  collected  by  MiUler, 
P^agnu  UiU  Orae.,  vol  iii.,  p.  24-26.] 

I^nocrXtss  (AetvoK/Ktr^c),  a  distinguished 
Uaeedonian  architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Ihe  Great  He  was  the  architect  of  the  now 
temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesus^  which 
was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
lemple  1^  Heroetratus.  He  was  onployed  by 
Uexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt, 
h  the  building  of  Alexandrea.  He  formed  a 
iesign  for  cutting  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of 
Alezaoder '  but  the  \aioar  forbade  the  execution 
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of  the  project  The  right  hand  of  the  &^;c:.% 
was  to  have  held  a  d^,  and  in  the  left  tliert 
would  have  been  a  badn,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  thA  mountam  streams  was  to  pour,  and 
thence  into  the  sea.  He  commmenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  temple  to  ArsinoS,  the  wife  of  Ptolemv 
IL,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with 
loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  made  of  iron,  might 
appear  to  float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  befoi 
completing  the  work. 

[DinomIobx  (Leivofidxn),  daughter  of  Megar 
des,  ^granddaughter  of  CUsthenes,  and  mother  of 
Aldbiades.] 

I^5m1chu8  (Leiv6fuixoi)y  a  philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  Calliphox  in  considering  the  chief 
^lood  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bod 
liy  pleasure. 

DiNdMixxs  {AetvofUvrfc)-  1.  A  statuary,  whose 
statues  of  lo  and  Callisto  stood  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanus:  he  nour 
ished  B.C.  400^2.  Father  of  Hiero,  Gelon,  and 
Thraaybulus,  bora  at  i£toa,  a  dty  of  Sicily.— 
8.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse 
whom  he  aided  in  assassinating ;  he  was  after- 
ward deoted  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracu- 
sans.] 

DiNON  {AtivQVf  Aivuv\  fiither  of  the  historian 
Clitarehus,  wrote  htmsdf  a  history  of  Persia, 
[to  which  Nepoe  refers  as  the  mo^  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject:  the  fragments  of  his 
work  are  collected  by  MUller,  I^raffin,  Hist.  Orae^ 
vol  ii,  p.  88-95.] 

Dia     Vid  Dion. 

DioossABfiA  {AtoKourdpeia :  now  Sefuriek), 
more  anciently  SepphOkis  (Ihc^pig),  m  Gali- 
lee, was  a  small  place  until  Herodes  Antipas 
made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the  name 
of  IModBsarea.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
century  bv  Gallus,  on  account  of  an  insurrection 
which  nad  broken  out  there. 

DiOGLXA  or  DoGLBA  ^A6xAea).  a  place  in  Dal- 
matia,  near  Salona,  the  birth-place  of  Diodetiaa 

Di5glbb  ^Aioic^r).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  he 
protected  with  his  shidd  a  ^outh  whom  he  loved, 
Dut  he  lost  his  own  life  m  consequence.  The 
Megarians  rewarded  him  with  the  honors  of  a 
hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Diodea, 
which  they  cdebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
vearr— 2.  A  Syracnsan,  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party  in  opposition  to  Hermoorates.  In  B.C> 
412  he  was  appointed  with  several  others  to 
draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  This  code,  which 
was  almost  exdusivdy  the  w^k  of  Diodes, 
became  very  cdebrated,  and  was  adopted  bv 
many  other  Sicilian  eitiesw— 8.  Of  Caiystus  m 
Euboea,  a  cdebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  fourth  e«Qtury  EC.  He  wrote  several  med- 
ical works,  of  which  only  some  fragments  i*e- 
main;  [edited  by  Frsenkel,  Berlin  1840,  8vo.— 
4.  Of  PPeparethus,  the  earliest  Greek  historiati 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed 
in  a  great  many  points.] 

DiooLBnlHOPdiJ&     Vid  Cmxraxnt, 

DiocuriAnus,  ValSbIub,  Roman  emperei 
AJ>.  284-805,  was  bora  near  Salona,  in  Dalma 
tia,  in  245,  of  most  obscure  iiarentage.  From 
his  mother,  Dodea»  or  Diodea,  who  reodved 
her  name  fh>in  the  village  where  she  dwdt^  he 
inherited  the  appeUaition  of  Doelea  or  IHckeii 
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Vihich,  alter  his  asaumptioD  of  the  purple,  was 
expanded  iuto  Diodetianus,  and  attached  as  a 
cogoomen  to  the  high  patrician  name  of  Vale- 
rius. Having  entered  the  amiy,  he  served  with 
high  reputation  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  fol- 
lowed CaruB  to  the  Persian  war,  and,  after  the 
fate  of  Nuxnerianus  became  known  at  Chaloedon, 
was  proclaimed  emneror  by  the  troops,  284.  He 
Dlew  with  his  own  nands  Arrius  Aper,  who  was 
an*aigned  of  the  murder  of  Numeriauus,  in  or- 
fler,  according  to  some  authorities,  that  he  might 
hil£l  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him  in  early  youth 
by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he  should  mount  a 
throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the  wild  boar 
(Aper).  Next  year  (285)  Diocletian  carried  on 
war  against  Cariuus,  on  whose  death  he  became 
u.' disputed  master  of  the  empire.  But  as  the 
attacks  of  tile  barbarians  became  daily  xjx)re  for- 
midable, he  resolved  to  associate  with  himself 
a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  Maximianus,  who  was  in- 
rested  with  tne  title  of  Augustus  in-  286. 
Maximian  had  the  care  of  the  Western  Empire, 
and  Diocletian  that  of  the  Eastern.  But  as  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Roman  dominions 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Persians  in  tiie  East,  and 
the  German  and  other  barbarians  in  the  West^ 
became  still  more  imminent^  Diocletian  made  a 
still  furtJier  division  of  the  empire.  In  292,  Con- 
etantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  were  proclaimed 
Ciesars,  and  the  government  of  tlie  Roman 
world  was  divided  between  the  two  August! 
and  the  two  CiBsars.  Diocletian  had  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East,  with  Nicomedia  as  his  resi- 
dence ;  Maximian,  Italy  and  Africa,  with  Milan 
as  his  residence ;  Gonstantius,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  with  Treves  as  his  residence;  Gale- 
rius, Ulyricum,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Dan- 
ube, with  Sirmium  as  his  residence.  The  wars 
in  the  reifi;n  of  Diocletian  are  related  in  the  lives 
of  his  colleagues,  since  Diocletian  rarely  com- 
manded the  armies  in  person.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  Britain,  which  had  maintained 
its  independence  for  some  years  under  Cabau- 
BiuB  and  Alleotub,  was  restored  to  the  empire 
(296);  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace  (298);  and  that  the 
Maroommani  and  other  barbarians  in  the  north 
were  also  driven  back  from  the  Roman  domin- 
ions. But  after  an  anxious  reign  of  twenty-one 
^ears  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  first  of  Mav,  805,  he  abdicated  at 
Nicomedia,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  col- 
league Maximian  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Dio- 
cletian retired  to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
the  remauiing  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona 
in  philosophic  retirement^  devoted  to  rural  pleas- 
ures and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  He  died 
813.  One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  was  his  fierce  persecution  of 
the  Christians  (808)  to  which  he  was  instigated 
by  his  colleague  Galerius. 

Di5d5bu8  (Aiodupoc).  1.  Suroamed  CooinTB, 
of  lasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alexondrea  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  wbo  is  said  to  have 
given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some  diclectic 
problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the  t^  o  phi- 
loBophers  were  dining  with  the  king.  J  jodorus 
is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  sc  much  to 
booi't  tluit,  after  his  rct'im  from  the  repast,  and 
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writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem,  be  died  1b 
despair.  According  to  another  account^  he  de< 
rived  his  surname  from  his  teacher  Apollonius 
Cronus.  He  beloiM;ed  to  the  Megaric  school 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
which  he  is  called  6  diaAe/cri/coc,  or  dia^Bxruiu- 
Taroi. — 2.  SiouLua,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  CsBsar  and  Augustas. 
In  order  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  AsiO; 
and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  alto 
gether  thurty  jean  upon  his  work.  U  was  en- 
titled BiBXiodnKij  loTopiKi^t  The  Hiaiorical  Libra- 
ryj  and  was  a  universal  history,  embracing  the 
period  from  the  earliest  mytiiical  ages  down  tc 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  It  waL 
divided  into  three  great  sections,  and  into  forty 
books.  The  first  section,  which  consisted  of 
the  first  six  books,  contained  the  history  of  the 
mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  second  section,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
books,  contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan 
war  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  third  section,  which  contained  the  remam- 
ing  twenhr-three  books,  treated  of  the  history 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to  the  begm 
ning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work  only 
the  following  portions  are  extant  entire :  the 
first  five  books»  which  contain  the  early  history 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  ^;yptians,  Ethio- 
pians, and  Greeks;  and  from  book  eleven  to 
book  twentjr,  contoinipg  the  hbtory  from  tlie 
second  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  down  to  802. 
Of  the  remaining  portion  there  are  extant  a 
number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta,  which 
are  p-eserved  partly  in  Photius,  and  partly  in 
the  Eclogae  mode  at  the  command  of  Cone  Ion- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus.  The  work  of  Diodorus 
is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and  tlie 
events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
other,  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment 
or  criticism.  He  simply  collected  what  he  found 
in  his  different  autbonties,  and  thus  jumbled  to- 
gether history,  mythus>  and  fiction:  he  fre- 
auently  misunderstood  authorities,  and  not  sel 
dom  contradicts  in  one  passage  what  he  has 
stated  in  another.  But^  nevertheless,  the  com- 
pilation is  of  great  importance  to  us,  on  account 
of  the  great  mosp  of  materials  whi^  are  there 
collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose  works 
have  perished.  The  best  editions  are  by  Wee- 
seling,  Amsterd,  1746,  2  vols.  foL,  reprinted  at 
Bipont,  1798,  <!kc.,  11  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Diu- 
dor^  Lips.,  1828,  6  vols.  8va-— 8.  Of  Smope,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy, 
fiourished  858.-4.  Of  Tyre,  a  peripatetic  phi- 
loeopher,  a  disciple  and  follower  of  Critolaiifli 
whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peripa 
tetic  school  at  Athena.    He  flourished  EC.  110. 

Didndtvs  (Aio(k»rof),  a  Stoic  philosopher  on  1 
a  teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for 
manv  years  at  Rome.  In  his  latcT  jeors, 
Diodotus  became  blind:  he  died  in  Cicero'a 
bouse,  B.O.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend  a  property 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

Di5<3£ifxs  (Atoy^^f).    1.    Of  Apollonia    in 

Crete,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  it 

the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Au 

aximenes.      He  wrote  a  w«fl&  in  the  Ionic  dia 
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I^t  entitled  UecH  ^aeac.  On  Ndturey  in  which 
he  appears  to  haye  treated  of  phyaical  aeience 
ill  the  largest  sense  of  the  worda.-*2.  The  Babt- 
LoxiAN.  a  Stoio  philosopher,  wai  a  native  of 
Seleucia  in  Babyioaia,  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  Ohrysappos,  and  sueoeeded  Zeno  of  Tar- 
sus as  the  head  of  the  Stoio  school  at  Athens. 
Be  was  one  ^f  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by 
tLe  Atbjnianc  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155.  Vid.  Oar- 
muuEB,  CairoLATTB.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
e^ty-eight — 8.  The  Cnno  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Binope,  in  Pontus,  about  RC.  412.  His 
lather  was  a  banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas, 
who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling  transac- 
lioii,  in  consequence  of  which  Diogenes  quitted 
Sinope  and  went  to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said 
to  haye  been  sjsent  in  dissolute  extravagance; 
bat  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
character  of  Antbthenes,  who  at  first  drove  him 
away.  Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  him  eyen  by  blows,  but 
told  him  that  he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough 
to  keep  him  away.  Andsthenes  at  last  relent^ 
and  hu  pupil  soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic 
excesses  or  austerity  and  morosenesa.  In  sum- 
mer he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and  in  winter 
to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ;  he  wore 
coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  phiinest  food,  slept 
in  porticoes  or  in  the  street*  and  finally,  acoora- 
ing  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  tub  bek)nging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Oods.  The  truth  of  this 
latter  tide  has,  however,  been  reasonably  dis- 
poted.  In  spite  of  his  strange  ecceutncities, 
Diogenes  appears  to  haye  been  mudi  respected 
at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  piiyiieged  to  re- 
buke any  thing  of  which  he  diBapproved.  He 
leems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  aJl  intel- 
lectual pursuits  which  did  not  directly  and  ob- 
viously tend  to  some  immediate  practical  good. 
He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  fiie 
evUs  of  Ulysses*  and  neglecting  their  own ;  mu- 
sicians for  strii^iog  the  Tyre  harmoniously  while 
they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of  science 
for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon  and 
stars*  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them-,  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  r^ht,  but  not  to  practice  it  On  a 
voyage  to  iE^ina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pi- 
rates, and  carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slaye. 
Here,  when  he  was  asked  what  business  he 
understood,  he  answered,  **How  to  command 
mea"  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Cor- 
inth, over  whom  he  acquired  such  influence 
that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  freedom, 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children,  and 
passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  began 
by  the  king*s  sayiog,  '^I  am  Alexander  the 
Great  •"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  **  And 
I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic."  Alexander  then 
ask«d  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way, 
ukI  received  no  answer  except,  "  Yes,  you  can 
staLd  out  of  the  sunshine."  We  are  further 
told  that  Alexander  admired  Diogenes  so  much 
that  he  said,  **  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wish  to  be  Diogenes."  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.C.  823.— r^. 
LAiUTlrs  of  La&rte  iu  Cilicia,  M  whose  Ufe  we 


have  no  particulars,  pr<>baUy  liyed  m  the  scooda 
century-  after  Chrisc  He  wrote  tiie  Lives  ol 
the  Philosophers  in  ten  books:  the  wcrk  is  en 
titled  trepipuMff  ioyitdrtav^  Koi  Ano^r/fMTuv  rut 
tv  f  1^4)00^1^  eiSoKifijfaavTuv,  According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it*  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  phi 
losophy,  and  who,  according  to  some,  was  Ar 
ria,  the  friend  of  Galea  In  this  work  Diogenei 
divides  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  into  th< 
Ionic — which  commences  with  Anaximaudei 
and  ends  with  Clitomachus,  Chrysippus,  and 
Theophrastus  —  and  the  Ittdian,  wnioh  waf 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Epica 
rus.  He  reckons  the  Socratic  sdiool,  with  its 
various  ramifications,  as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  phi- 
losophy, of  which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven 
books.     The  Meatics,  with  Heraditus  and  the 


philosophy  are  treated  of  in  the 
tenth  book  with  particular  minuteness,  which 
has  led  some  writers  to  the  belief  that  Dio^nes 
himself  was  an  Epicureaa  The  work  is  of 
great  value  to  us,  as  Diogenes  made  use  of  a 
great  number  of  writers  on  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, whose  works  are  now  lost;  but  it  is 
])ut  together  without  plan,  criticism,  or  conneo- 
tion,  and  the  author  had  evidently  no  concep- 
tion of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Meibom,  Amsterd., 
1692,  2  vols.  4to,  and  Hiibuer  [and  Jacobits, 
with  the  commentary  of  Casaubon],  lips^  4 
vok.  8yo^  1828-1883. — 5.  OSnomIub,  a  tragie 
poet,  who  began  to  exhibit  a(  Athens  B.C.  404. 

DiooxNiANUS  {Utoyr  ttavb^)t  of  Heraclea  on 
the  Pontus,  a  distinguuhud  gprammarian  in  the 
rei^  of  Hadrian,  wrote  a  Greek  Lexicon,  froifi 
which  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  taken.  A  portion  of  it  is 
still  extant,  containing  a  collection  of  proverbs 
first  printed  by  Schottus,  with  the  proverbs  of 
Zenobius  and  Suidas,  Antv.,  1612,  4to,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  editions  of  the  Paar<Bmiographi 
Oraci. 

DiOKfiA  (tH  AtSfieia:  Aiofieievc,  Liofitvc),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  ^^geis, 
with  a  temple  of  Hercmes ;  the  Diomean  gate  iu 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.     Vid.  p.  122,  b. 

DiOMED&A  Ins^l^  five  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  north  of  the  womontory  Garganum 
in  ApuUa»  named  after  Diomedes.  Vid.  Dio- 
Mxnxs.  The  largest  of  these,  called  Diomedca 
Insula  or  Trimerus  (now  Trtmiii)y  was  the  place 
where  Julia,  the  grandiiaughter  of  Augustus, 
died. 

DioMinsa  (Ato/ij^d^f).  1.  Son  of  Tydous  and 
Deipyle,  whence  ne  is  constantly  called  Tydldcs 
iyvoeidfii),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Ar- 
gos. — Homeric  Story.  Tydeus  fell  in  the  expfxli- 
tion  against  Thebes,  wnile  his  son  Diomedes 
was  yet  a  boy ;  but  Diomedes  was  afterward 
one  of  the  Epjgoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  went 
to  Troy  with  eighty  ships,  and  was,  next  to 
Achilles,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Greek  army. 
He  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  Mincrya 
(Athena);  he  fouffht  against  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Tityans,  such  as  Hector  and 
JSneas,  and  even  with  tiie  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded 
both  Venus  (Aphrodite)  and  Mars  (Ares).— -Xo^ 
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WortM.  IMomodeii  and  UlvBBfis  oiirried  off  the 
piJlAdittm  from  the  city  of  Troy,  Bince  it  was 
belieyed  that  Troj  ooiild  not  be  taken  so  long 
aa  t^e  i)alladium  waa  within  ita  walla.  Diome- 
dea  c<uTied  the  palladium  with  him  to  Argoa; 
but^  according  to  othen^  it  was  taken  from  him 
by  Demophon  in  Attioa,  where  he  landed  one 
u^ht  on  bis  return  from  Troy,  without  knowing 
where  ho  waa.  VicL  Demophox.  Another  tra- 
dition atated  that  Diomedee  reatored  the  pal- 
ladium to  ifineaa.  On  hia  arrival  in  Argoa 
Diomedea  found  hia  wife  iEgialea  liviog  in  adul- 
Icry  with  Hippolytua,  or,  according  to  othera, 
with  Cometea  or  Gyllabiurua.  This  miafortune 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite), whom  he  had  wounded  before  Troy.  He 
therefore  quitted  Aivoa,  either  of  hia  own  ac- 
cord, or  he  waa  ezpeUed  by  the  adulterera,  and 
went  to  JStolia.  He  8ubse<^uently  attempted  to 
return  to  Argoa,  but  on  hia  way  home  a  atorm 
threw  him  on  the  ooaat  of  Daunia  in  Italy,  where 
he  waa  kindly  received  by  Daunua,  the  king  of 
the  country.  Diomedea  asaiated  Daunua  in  hia 
war  against  the  Mesaapiana,  married  Euippe, 
the  daughter  of  Daunua,  and  aettled  in  Daunia, 
wher<»  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  He  waa 
buried  in  one  of  the  ialanda  off  Cape  Oarganum, 
wnich  were  called  after  him  the  Diomedean 
Islands.  His  companiona  were  inconsolable  at 
his  loss,  and  were  metamorphoaed  into  birda 
{Aves  DiomedfcB),  which,  mindful  of  their  origin, 
used  to  fly  ioyfuUy  toward  the  Greek  shins,  but 
to  avoid  those  of  the  Romans.  Aocoroing  to 
oUiera,  Diomedea  returned  to  Ai^goe,  or  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Diomedean  ialands,  or  m 
the  country  of  the  HenetL  A  number  of  towns 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Beneventum, 
Aigos  Hippiou  (afterward  Argyripa  or  Arpi), 
Venusia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Brundiaium,  ic, 
were  believed  to  hare  been  founded  by  Diome- 
dea. A  plain  of  Apulia,  near  Sahipia  and  Canu- 
siimi,  waa  called  DiomedH  Camjn  after  him.  He 
was  worshipped  aa  a  divine  being,  especially  in 
Italy,  where  statues  of  him  ezist^  at  Argyripa, 
Metapontum,  Thurii,  and  other  phices. — 2.  ISon 
of  Mars  ( Aree^  and  Ovrene,  king  of  the  Bistonea 
in  Thraoe,  killed  by  Herculee  on  account  of  his 
mores,  which  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

DioMtnia,  a  Latin  grammarian,  probably  liyed 
in  the  fourth  or  flftfa  century  after  Ohriat,  and  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  2>«  Oratione  et 
FarHbut  Orationit  ei  Vario  Chnere  Mettorvm 
libri  IJl,  printed  in  the  OrammoHca  LatinoB 
Avetoru  Antiqtii  of  Putschius,  4to,  Hanov.,  1606 ; 
[and  in  the  Scriptores  rei  metricie  of  Giusford, 
Oxford,  1837,  8vo ;  but  only  the  8d  book.] 

DidMinoN  (Aumeduv),  an  Athenian  command- 
er during  the  Peloponneaian  war.  He  was  one 
of  the  commandera  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
(RC.  406),  and  waa  put  to  death,  with  five  of  his 
colleagues,  on  hia  return  to  Athene. 

Dion  (^tuv)^  a  Syraousan,  son  of  Hipparinus, 
and  a  reUtion  of  Dionysius.  Hia  sister  Aris- 
tomache  was  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Di- 
onysius; and  Dion  himself  waa  married  to 
Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aristom- 
ache.  Dion  waa  treated  by  Dionysius  with  the 
p^ateat  diatinction,  and  was  employed  by  him 
ID  many  services  of  trust  and  conndence.  Of 
thia  dose  connection  and  favor  with  the  tyrant 
he  aeema  to  have  availed  himself  to  amasn  gffjut 
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wealth.  He  mode  no  oppoiution  to  the  a^ooea 
sion  of  the  younger  Dioiiyaiua  to  his  father^i 
power,  but  he  bcNsame  an  object  of  auspicbn  U* 
the  youtiiful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also  made  him- 
self personally  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appeara  to  have  been  nat- 
urally a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  character,  and 
having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when 
that  philoso^er  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  exceaa  tea 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  un 
disguised  contempt  tue  debaucheries  and  dia 
solute  pleasuree  of  his  nej^ew.  From  these  he 
endeayored  to  withdraw  him  by  perauading  him 
to  invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse ;  but 
the  philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with 
the  utmost  distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  per 
manent  hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius ;  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Phi- 
listus,  were  successful  in  procuring  the  baniahr 
ment  of  Dioa  Dion  retired  to  Athens^  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and 
his  disciples;  but  Plato  having  fiuled  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpoae  he  had  a 
third  time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  hav- 
vo^  confiscated  his  property,  and  compelled  hii 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  determine<^ 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  bj 
force.  He  sailed  from  Zaeynthua  wita  only  s 
small  force,  and  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse 
without  opposition  during  the  absence  of  Dio 
nysius  in  Italy.  Dionysius  returned  shortly  afl 
erward,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Syra 
cuse  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving  Dion  un 
disputed  master  of  the  city,  B.O.  866.  Hk 
despotic  conduct,  however,  soon  caused  gre»» 
discontent,  and  the  people  complained  wKh  jus- 
tice that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant 
for  another.  He  cuuoed  hia  diief  opponent 
HeracUdes,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  conneeateO 
the  property  of  his  adversaries.  Oallippus,  sil 
AUienian,  who  bad  accompanied  him  fh>D 
Greece,  formed  a  conspiraey  against  him,  ani^ 
caused  him  to  bo  aMasemated  in  his  own  hons't, 
858. 

Dion  CASgfr/S;  ^iie  historian,  was  the  son  of 
a  Roman  senator,  Oassius  Apronianua,  and  wan 
bora  Ajy.  IbS,  at  Nicssa  m  Bithjiiia.  He  alM 
bore  the  suravme  Cocceianus,  which  he  deiived 
from  the  orutor  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceiinaf, 
his  mateiuil  grandfather.  He  was  educated 
with  *j^ei.t  care ;  he  accompanied  his  father  U 
Gilicia,  of  which  he  had  the  administratitj; , 
and  bhe?  his  father^s  death  he  went  to  Roia« 
alxiut  180.  He  waa  straightway  made  a  seii^ 
tor,  u?d  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  ym 
tice.  He  was  SBdile  and  quseator  under  Gcm- 
mod'jA,  and  pnetor  under  Septimius  Severup, 
lt(4.  He  accompanied  OaraesUa  on  his  journey 
to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  Ui 
the  goyerament  of  Pei^gamus  and  Smyrna,  219 ; 
was  consul  about  220 ;  proconsul  of  Africa  234, 
under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  wm 
sent  aa  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  I'aA> 
nonia  in  2^.  In  the  latter  proyince  he  restored 
strict  discipline  among  Uie  troops,  which  es^- 
cited  the  discontent  of  the  prsetonans  at  Rome, 
who  demanded  his  life  of  Alexander  Severua 
But  the  emperor  protected  hun  and  raised  him 
to  his  second  consulship,  229.  Dion,  howAver 
r^^ired  to  Campania,  and  ahortly  afterward  oh 
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tamod  permission  of  the  emperor  to  return  to 
faiB  native  town  Nicsa,  were  he  pasfied  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  and  died.  Dion  wrote  several 
Urtorical  works,  but  the  most  important  was  a 
Bntofy  of  Rome  (*PufuuK^  loTopia)^  in  eighty 
books,  from  the  landing  of  i£oeas  in  Italy  to 
AJ>  229,  ike  year  in  which  Dion  retmned  to 
Kjokmu  Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
■tnall  portion  of  this  work  has  oome  down  to 
3s  entire.  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  pos- 
MI6  only  fragments ;  but  since  2i0nara8,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may 
regard  the  Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent 
an  epitome  of  Dion  Oassius.  Of  the  thirty-fifth 
book  we  possess  a  considerable  fragment,  and 
from  the  uiirty-sixth  book  to  the  fifty-fourth  the 
work  »  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the  his- 
tory from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Ca  Pom- 
pey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  KG.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we 
have  only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and 
others  Dion  Cassius  treated  tiie  history  of  the 
republic  with  brevity,  but  gave  a  more  minute 
account  of  those  events,  of  which  he  had  been 
himself  an  eye-witness.  He  consulted  original 
autborities,  and  displayed  great  judgment  and 
discriminatioQ  in  toe  use  of  them.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
his  notions  of  fiie  ancient  Roman  institutions 
were  fax  more  correct  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, such  as  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus. 
rhe  best  editions  are  by  Reimarus,  Hamb^ 
1750-52,  2  vols.  foL,  and  by  Sturz,  Lips,  1824. 
B  Tola.  8vo. 

Dick  Chutsostohus,  that  is,  the  golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  given  to  him  on  account 
»f  his  eloquence.  He  also  bore  the  surname 
Cocceianus,  which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Coooeius  Nerva,  with  whom  he  was  very  in- 
timate. He  was  bom  at  Frusa,  in  Bithynia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  received  a  careful  education,  mcreased  his 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  different  countries, 
and  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
bat,  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Domitian, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the  advice 
of  the  Ddphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a  beggar's  dress, 
and  in  ttiis  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mvsia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getse.  After 
the  murder  of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Dion  used  his 
influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier in  favor  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  ao- 
eession.  Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest 
esteem  for  Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most 
marked  favor.  Dion  died  at  Rome  about  AJ). 
117.  Dion  Chrysostom  is  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists  in  the  time 
of  tlie  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty 
of  his  orations ;  out  they  are  more  like  essays 
on  political,  moral,  and  philosophical  subjects 
than  real  orations,  of  whidb  they  have  only  the 
form.  We  find  among  them  Tioyot,  irepl  PaaiX- 
$iaq  or  Aoyot  paaiXiKoi,  four  orations  addressed 
to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ;  ^Loye- 
vifi  ij  Tf^ji  Tvpawidoc,  on  the  troubles  to  which 
men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the  path 
of  nature,  and  ob  the  difficulties  which  a  sover- 
eign has  to  eceounter;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  enunence 
sj  an  orator*  political  discourse  addressed  to 


various  towns ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  pnM 
tical  philosophy ;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  mvtb> 
ical  subjects  and  .show- speeches.  All  these 
orations  are  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and, 
although  tainted  with  the  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments of  the  age,  are  distiE^^uished  by  their  re- 
fined and  elegant  style,  l^e  best  editions  are 
by  Reiske,  Lipa,  17 84,  2  vols.,  and  by  fhnperius, 
Bruns.,  1844. 

DiONiEA.       Vid.    DiONX. 

Di5nx  (Aic5i^),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te 
thys,  or  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  or 
of  ^ther  and  Terra  (Ge).  She  was  beloved  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  '>y  whom  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus  when  she  was  woimded 
by  Diomedes.  Venus  (Aphrodite)  is  hence  call- 
ed Di0N.£A,  and  this  epitnet  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  tiling  sacred  to  Venus  (Aphroditf^ 
Hence  we  nnd  Dionceum  antrum  (Hor.,  (Jarrn^  it, 
1,  89),  and  Dionoeiu  Ccesar  (Virg^  £cl^  ix.*  47), 
because  Caesar  claimed  descent  from  Venus,  who 
is  sometimes  also  called  Dione. 

Dioxf  SIU8  (^lovwjLoc).  L  Hiitorieal.  1.  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermocrates, 
bom  B.C.  480.  He  was  born  in  a  private  but 
not  low  station,  and  b^gan  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 

Siblic  office.  He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of 
ermocrates,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  par- 
ty, and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt 
which  Hermocrates  made  to  effect  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile.  He  subsequently 
served  in  ihe  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  sue 
of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroy e« 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  A^igentum.  These  dis- 
asters, and  especially  the  fiulure  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  general,  Dapmueus,  to  relieve  Agrigcn- 
tum,  had  created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent 
and  alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skillfully  availed 
himsel£  He  succeeded  m  procuring  a  deci*ee 
for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  appoint- 
ing others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself,  B.C.  406.  His  efforts  were 
from  this  time  directed  toward  supplanting  his 
new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction 
of  affairs.  These  eflbrts  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  followiag  year  (405),  the  other 
generals  were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
sole  general,  with  full  powers.  From  tnis  pe- 
riod we  may  date  the  commencement  of  lus 
reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  tmrty-eigbt  years.  His  first  step 
was  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body  guiird, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  men;  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
duced the  Syracusans  to  double  the  pay  of  all 
the  troops,  and  took  every  mei^is  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  he  secured 
to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining  par- 
tisans of  that  leader.  He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he 
took  up  his  own  residenca  After  concluding 
a  peace  with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  & 
formidable  insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  Naxoe,  Cats^  and  Leontini  succef» 
ively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by  force  or 
treachery.  For  se^o^  years  after  this  he 
2C1 
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n^e  prepo/atioDs  for  renowiDg  the  war  with 
Oarthiige.  Iii  397  be  declared  war  agaiDst  Car- 
diage.  At  first  he  met  with  great  saocees,  but  in 
896  hia  fleet  wae  totally  dsleated,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  shut  himaelf  up  within  the  walla  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  oesieged  bj  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.  A  pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  oamp, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy,  whereupon  Di- 
onysiufi  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burned 
great  part  of  their  fleet  The  Carthaginians 
were  now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  893  they  re- 
newed the  war  with  no  better  success,  and 
in  892  they  concluded  a  peace  with  Bionysius. 
This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  had  previous- 
ly engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  m  Italy. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Luoanians,  and 
crossed  over  into  Italy.  He  subdued  Caulonia, 
Hipponium  and  Rhegium,  887.  He  was  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Locrians ;  and  his  power- 
ful fleets  gaye  him  the  command  both  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  Seas.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  duric^  the 
twenty  years  that  elapsed  from  this  penod  to 
his  death,  he  possessed  an  amount  of  power 
and  influence  tar  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by 
any  other  Oreek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
During  this  tim«  he  was  twice  engaged  again 
io  war  with  Carthasre,  namely,  in  888,  when  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  whick  the  Riyer  Haly- 
CU9  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  pow- 
c:*s ;  and  a^^ain  in  868,  m  the  middle  of  which 
war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  His  last 
llness  is  said  to  haye  been  brought  ou  by  ex- 
<?cs9ivc  feasting;  but^  according  to  some  ac- 
c  J  Lints,  his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical 
uttcDdants,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for 
ills  son.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dio- 
nysius had  married  almost  exactly  at  the  same 
time — some  said  eyen  on  the  same  day — Doris, 
u  Locrian  of  distinguished  birth,  and  Aristom- 
aehe,  a  Syracusan,  me  daughter  of  his  supporter 
Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dioa  By  Doris 
he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  elaest  was 
the  successor,  Dionysius.  The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colors 
by  many  ancient  writers ;  he  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a  tyrant,  in  its 
worst  sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  became  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  and  apprehensiye  of  treach- 
ery even  from  his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  most  excessive  precautions 
to  guard  against  it  Many  of  these  stories  have, 
h')wever,  an  air  of  great  exa^eration.  (Cic, 
Tiuc^  y^  20.)  He  buut  the  ternble  prison  call- 
ed LautumiiB,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
r>ck  in  the  part  of  Syracuse  named  EpipoUB. 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  art  Lautdmul  Dionysius 
was  fond  of  Literature  and  the  arts.  He  adorn- 
ed Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
()ublic  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestiona- 
)ly  the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  He  was 
hill  self  a  poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  sev- 
eral times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ; 
ad,  finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away 
che  first  prize  at  the  Lentea,  with  a  play  oiiUed 
"  TTw  Ransc  m  of  Hector."  He  sought  th-j  so- 1 
detT  of  mfji  distinguished    in    liternttirf;   and ! 


philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxetma  at 
(lis  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syraousa  Uki, 
however,  soon  after  sent  the  lattor  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace ;  and  thoush  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  th« 
stone  quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  ar« 

Erobaoly  gross  exaggerations,  they  may  wcU 
ave  been  so  far  founded  in  fact  that  his  in- 
tercourse with  these  persons  waa  interrupted 
by  some  sudden  burst  of  capricious  violeDoe.— 
2.  The  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeed- 
ed his  &ther  as  tyrant  of  S^Tacuse,  B.C.  867. 
He  waa  at  this  tune  under  thut]^  years  of  age ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  at  his  mtner^s  court  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  and  studiously  precluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  affiiirs.  The  aa- 
cendency  which  Dion,  and,  through  his  means, 
Plato,  oDtained  for  a  tune  over  Us  mmd,  waa 
undermined  by  flatterers  and  the  companions  of 
his  pleasures.  Yet  his  court  waa  at  tnia  time  a 
great  place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters :  besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second 
visit,  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus^ 
Speuslppus,  and  others,  are  stated  to  have  spent 
some  tune  with  him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  culti 
vated  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Arch^tas  and 
the  Pythagoreans  of  Magna  Graecia.  Dion,  who 
had  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  returned  to 
Sicily  in  857,  at  the  head  of  a  amiall  force,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  dethroning  Diony^ua 
Tlie  latter  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  th« 
time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily ;  but  he  instant- 
ly returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  atill 
held  out  for  hinu  But,  finding  it  impossible  to 
retain  his  power,  he  sailed  away  to  Italy  with 
his  most  valuable  property,  and  thus  lost  the 
sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  twelve  yean,  85il 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  hia 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner;  but  he  made  himself 
tyrant  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After 
remaining  at  Locri  ten  years,  he  availed  hinv 
self  of  the  internal  dissensions  at  Syracuse  to 
recover  possession  of  his  power  in  that  city, 
846.  The  Locrias  took  advantage  of  his  ao- 
sence  to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked  their 
vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his  wife 
and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reisn  m  Syra- 
cuse for  the  next  three  years,  till  Timoleon 
came  to  Sicily  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
island  from  the  t^-rants.  As  he  was  unable  to 
resist  Timoleon,  he  surrendered  the  citadel  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  on  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth,  843.  Her€ 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private 
condition,  and  is  said  to  have  frequented  low  com- 
pany, and  sunk  gradually  into  a  very  degraded 
and  abject  state.  According  to  some  writera, 
he  was  reduced  to  support  hunsclf  by  keeping  a 
school ;  others  say  that  he  became  ( ne  of  uie  at* 
tendantir  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set  of  mendi- 
cant priests  of  the  lowest  class. — 3.  Tyrant  of 
Hcracl^a  on  the  Euxine,  son  of  C.eardiua,  suo 
ceeded  his  brother  Timotheus  ia  tlie  tyranny 
about  B.C.  838.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tm 
mildest  and  justest  of  all  the  tjrnmta  that  had  ever 
lived.  He  married  Amastna  niece  of  Darius 
Tn  SCO  he  cssumcd  f}m  ^U^^f  long,  and  die! 
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Aprtly  afterward  at  the  ai^e  of  6£     He  id  Bald 
to  have  been  choked  by  hi*  ow  i  fat 

If.  LUeraty,  1.  Sumaroed  Aheupagita,  be- 
eaaae  he  was  c»e  of  the  oooocil  of  Uie  Areopa- 
foflk  waa  converted  by  St  Paul's  preaching  at 
AtheuBb  There  are  extent  Beveral  worke  under 
Kia  name,  which,  howeyer,  could  acai*oely  have 
been  written  before  the  filth  century  of  our  era. 
. — %  OiTOw  FtdL  OATa-^.  Sumamed  Chalocs 
(I  XoAco^f ),  an  Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  de- 
rived his  surname  from  hia  havmg  advised  the 
Athenians  to  coin  brass  money  ior  the  purpose 
af  &cilitatbg  traffic.  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing;  but  his  pofms,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  B.C. 
444. — 1.  Of  Halicaenassds,  a  celebrated  rhet- 
orician, came  to  Rome  about  BO.  29,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Jjatm  language  and  literature.  He  lived  at 
Home  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  such  as  Q.  ^lius  Tubei-o,  and 
the  rhetorician  Oacilius;  and  he  remaiued  in 
the  city  for  twenty-two  years,  fill  his  death, 
KO.  7.  His  principal  work,  which  he  composed 
at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  his  life,  wns  a  his- 
tory of  Rome  in  twenty-two  books,  entitled  'Pcj- 
fuU^  'ApxaioXayia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Borne  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  B.O. 
S64,  in  which  year  the  history  of  Pol^bios  be- 
jpns  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nue  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleveoth 
we  have  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  reraain- 
Ing  nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and 
extracts.  Dionysius  treated  the  early  history 
of  Rome  with  great  minuteness  The  eleven 
books  extant  do  not  carry  the  history  beyond 
B.O.  441,  so  t^t  the  eleventii  book  breaks  off 
▼ery  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislatioa 
This  peculiar  mmuteness  in  the  early  history, 
however,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  object  be  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  which,  as  he  himself  states,  was  to  re- 
move the  erroneous  notions  which  tiie  Greeks 
«otertained  with  regard  to  Rome^s  greatuess. 
Dionysius  had  do  clear  notions  about  the  early 
eonstitution  of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the 
natui  3  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his 
own  day,  and  thus  makes  innumerable  mis- 
takes in  treatbg  of  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  introduces  numerous  speeches  in  his 
-work,  which,  though  written  with  artistic  skill, 
ne-^ertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhet- 
orician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  states- 
man Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical 
and  critical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
ixquisiij  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece.  They  show 
that  he  was  a  greater  critic  than  historiaa  The 
IbUowiog  are  tlie  extant  works  of  (his  class : 
1.  Texvn  ^ropiKTjf  addressed  to  one  Echecrates, 
part  of  which  is  certainly  spurious.  2.  liepl 
awB^ei^  Avoftdruvt  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combioatioo  of  words  according  to 
the  different  styles  of  oratory.  8.  Tuv  dpxoiov 
KpiatCi  oontains  characteiistics  of  poets,  from 
Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  some  historians, 
«Dch  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Ph'Jistus,  Xen- 
ophon,  and  Theopompus,  and,  lastly,  of  some 
DfailssopherB  and  orators.  4.  Tlepl  ruv  dpxaujv 
mr^'jv  imofivrfuanafutU  oontaips  criticisms  on 


th%  (tost  emment  Greek  orators,  of  which  «re 
no-y,  possess  only  the  first  three  sections,  on 
LyaAs,  Isocrates,  and  Isseus.  The  other  three 
sections  treated  of  -Demoathenes,  Hyperidest 
and  JBschines ;  but  they  are  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  section, 
which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes. 6.  *Ein<no^  irpd^  *kfjujuiiov,  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Ammceus,  in  whicn  he  ^ows  that 
most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristole  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
and  conse<}ueDtly  that  Demosthenes  had  de- 
rived no  instruction  from  Aristotle.  6.  'Effto* 
ToXff  irpdc  Tvalov  Hofiirriiov^  was  written  by  Di- 
onysius with  a  view  of  justifying  the  unfavora- 
ble opinion  which  he  had  exp4^8ed  upon  Plato, 
and  which  Pompey  had  censurod.  7.  HepH  rov 
QovKvSldov  x<H><iKT^poc  koI  tQv  Tmittuv  tov  avy- 
ypcupeu^  liiufiuTuv,  was  written  by  Dionysius  at 
the  request  of  his  friend  Tubero,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  more  minutely  what  he  had  writ 
ten  on  Thucydides.  As  Dionysius  in  this  work 
looks  at  the  great  historian  from  hia  rhetorical 
point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust  and 
incorrect  8.  Uepl  rCv  rov  OovKv6tSov  Idiufiu- 
TiWt  addressed  to  Ammceus.  9.  ^eivapxog^  a 
very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of 
Diuarchus.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylburg,  Fraukf, 
1586,  2  vols,  iol.,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1091 ; 
by  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1704,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  by 
Reiske,  Lips.,  1774,  6  vols.  8vo. — 6.  Of  Heba- 
OLEA,  son  of  Theophantus,  was  a  pupil  of  Zeno, 
and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  most  painful  complaint,  he 
abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  loined  the 
Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that  ridovri  ard  the 
absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  haa  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  tht 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed 
drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of  fieradSutvoc, 
t.  e^  the  renegade.  He  died  in  his  eigntieth 
year  of  voluntary  starvation.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost  Oicero  censures 
him  for  having  mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose, 
and  for  his  want  of  elegance  and  refinement — 
6.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
taught  in  Asia  between  B.C.  79  and  77,  when 
Cicero  visited  the  East — 7.  Of  Miletus,  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a  contem 
poraiy  of  HecaUeuSj  wrote  a  history  of  Persia.- 
8.  of  Mytilene,  sumamed  Scytohraehion^  taught 
at  Alexandrea  in  the  first  century  B.O.  He 
wrote  a  prose  work  on  the  Ai*gonauts,  which 
was  consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus. — 9.  Sur- 
named  pEaitoETES,  from  his  being  the  author 
of  a  TcepiiryTfCtc  t^c  TVCt  ^hich  is  still  extant ; 
probably  lived  about  A.D.  800.  The  work  con 
tains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth,  in  hex 
ameter  verse,  and  is  written  in  a  terse  and  ele- 
gant st^le.  It  enjoyed  great  populaiity  in  an 
cient  times.  Two  tranuations  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Fes- 
tus  Avienus  (vid.  Avixnus),  and  tine  other  by 
the  grammarian  Priscian.  Vid.  PaiBCiAMuaL 
The  biest  edition  of  the  original  is  by  Bemhardy 
Dub.,  1828. — 10.  Of  Sinopx,  au  Athenian  comio 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy. — 11.  Sumamed 
TBLAX,  from  his  father  being  a  Thradan,  was 
Liiu»3lf  a  native  either  of  Alexandrea  or  By 
zajDt.'im.  He  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  becatiM 
Digitizer         263 
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ftt  lie  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  in> 
fttractioca  tlicre.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about 
6.C.  80.  He  was  a  ver^  celebrated  grammariao ; 
but  the  only  one  of  Lis  works  which  has  come 
iowa  to  us  is  a  small  treatise  entitled  Texvfj 
ypa/ifjartK^f  which  became  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book  in 
grammar  schools  for  many  centuries. 

III.  Artists,  1.  Of  Ar^os,  a  statuary,  flour- 
ished B.C.  476.^2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Folygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose 
worts  he  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except 
in  grandeur.  Aristotle  {Poet^  2)  says  that  Fo- 
lygnotus painted  the  likenesses  of  men  better 
than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse,  and 
Dionyeius  just  like  them  {dfioiov^).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  de- 
licient  in  the  ideal 

[DioHYsdnoaus  (Aiowaodopo^),  a  Bceotian,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Siculus  as  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Greece  which  came  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedoa] 

DioN^soPous  (Aiovvaov  noXi^),  a  town  in 
Phrygia,  belonging  to  the  oonventus  juridicus  of 
Apamea,  founded  by  Attains  and  Eumenes. 

JDioirf  BUS  {^lowaoc  or  Aiuwao^),  the  youth- 
All,  beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wme.  He 
is  also  called,  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  Bao- 
cmm  {Bukx<k),  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god, 
which  was  originallv  a  mere  epithet  or  surname 
of  Dionysus,  and  does  not  occur  till  after  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  According  to  the  common 
tradition,  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (SjCus)  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus  of  Thebes,  though  other  traditions 
ffive  him  a  different  parentage  and  a  different 
birth-place.  It  was  generaUy  believed  that 
when  Semele  was  pregnant,  she  was  persuaded 
by  Juno  (Hera),  who  appeared  to  her  in  disg^se, 
to  request  the  fiither  of  the  gods  to  appear  to 
her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife  Juno 
(Hera).  Jupiter  (Zeus)  unwillingly  complied, 
and  appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning. 
Semele  was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the 
sight,  and  being  seized  by  the  flames,  she  gave 
premature  biiih  to  a  child.  Jupiter  (^us) 
saved  the  child  from  the  flames,  sowed  him  up 
in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  he  came 
to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are  ffiven 
to  the  ^od  refer  to  that  occurrence,  sudi  as 
Tvpiyevvi,  fitfpofifia^C,  finporptu^C,  and  iffniffewr 
After  the  birth  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  intrusted  him  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  or, 
a4Mording  to  others,  to  Proserpina  (Persenhone) 
or  Rliea,  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Atnamas 
at  OrehomenoB,  and  persuaded  them  to  brins 
hmi  up  as  a  girl.  Juno  (Hera)  was  now  urged 
on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Lio  and  Athamas 
into  a  state  of  madness.  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in 
order  to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a  ram, 
and  carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Monnt  Nysa, 
who  brought  him  up  in  a  cave,  and  were  after- 
ward rewarded  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  by  being 
placed  as  Hvades  among  the  stars.  Hount 
Kysa,  from  which  the  god  was  believed  to  have 
derived  his  name,  was  placed  in  Thrace;  but 
mountains  of  the  same  name  are  found  in  dif- 
fierent  part^  of  the  ancient  world  where  he  was 
worshipper,  tnd  where  he  was  believed  to 
fiive  iitrcKluced  the  cultivation  of  the  vino. 
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Various  other  nymphs  are  also  said  to  haTi 
reared  him.  When  he  had  grown  up,  Jons 
(Hera)  drove  him  mad,  in  which  state  ne  wan- 
dered about  through  various  parts  of  the  eartk 
He  first  went  to  ^gypt,  where  ne  was  hospit»- 
bly  received  by  Eii^  Proteua.  He  thence  pio- 
oeeded  through  Syria,  where  he  flayed  Damaa* 
CUB  alive  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  tht 
vine.  He  then  travened  all  A^ia,  teaehinjBf  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  counti'ies  of  Asia  th) 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  The  most 
famous  part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  hia 
expedition  to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
several  vears.  On  his  return  to  Europe  ht 
passed  through  Thrace,  but  was  ill  received 
by  Lyciu^s,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped 
into  the  sea  to  seiek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom 
he  afterward  rewarded  for  her  kind  receptioo 
with  a  golden  urn,  a  present  of  Vulcan  (He- 
phaestus). •  AU  the  host  of  Baochantio  womett 
and  Satyrs  who  had  accompanied  him  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the.  womeo 
were  soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the 
Edones  thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Ly- 
curgus became  mad  and  killed  his  own  sod» 
whom  he  mistook  for  a  vine.  After  this  hia 
madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Bfliochus  (Dionysus;  declared  that 
it  would  remain  so  till  Lycui^us  died.  Th« 
Edones,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  put  him 
in  chains,  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  had  him 
torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to 
Thebes,  where  he  compelled  the  women  to  quit 
their  houses,  and  to  celebrate  Baoohio  festivals 
on  Mount  Cithsaron,  or  Parnassus.  Pentheu8» 
who  then  ruled  at  Thebes,  endeavored  to  ebeok 
the  riotous  proceedings,  and  went  out  to  the 
mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic  women ;  but  his 
own  mother.  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic  fury,  mia- 
took  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to  pieces^ 
Bacchus  TDinuysus)  next  went  to  Argos,  where 
the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
but,  after  punishing  the  women  with  phrensy, 
he  was  reoogpixed  as  a  god,  and  temples  were 
erected  to  him.  His  last  feat  was  performed 
on  a  voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a 
ship  wluch  belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but 
the  men,  instead  of  landing  at  Kaxos,  steered  to- 
ward Asia  to  sell  him  there  as  a  sUv&  There- 
upon the  god  changed  the  masts  and  oars  into 
serpents,  and  himself  into  a  Hon;  ivy  grew 
around  the  vessel,  and  the  sound  of  flutes  was 
heard  on  every  side;  Uie  sailors  were  seized 
with  madness,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  were 
metamorphosed  into  dolphins.  After  he  had 
thus  gradually  established  his  divine  nature 
throughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother  out  of 
Hades,  called  her  Tliyone,  and  rose  with  lier 
into  Olympna  Various  mythological  beings  arc 
described  as  the  ofispring  of  Dionysus  (Bao- 
chus) ;  but  among  the  women,  both  mortal  and 
immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none  is  more  ik 
mous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne.  Vicl  Au 
ADNS.  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  traditiom 
respecting  the  history  of  Dionvsus  (Baiidtus) 
seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  different  times  and  countries,  rt  furring 
to  analagous  divinities,  and  transferred  lo  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  The  worship  of  i>Ionysuf 
(Bacchus)  was  no  part  of  i}^  origmal  rehf^ 
gitized  by  V 
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of  Gieeoe^  and  his  mystte  wonhip  is  ooxnpara- 
brely  of  lato  origin.  In  Homer  he  does  not 
af^>ear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities,  and  tiie 
■lory  of  his  birth  by  Jupiter  (Zens)  and  the  Bao- 
ehio  omes  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way ;  Dio- 
nysus rBaochus)  is  there  simply  desenbed  as 
the  god  who  teaehes  man  the  preparation  of 
wine,  whence  he  is  ealled  ths  "^  drunken  god" 
Ituuvo/itPOi:),  and  the  sober  kinf  Lyourgus  will 
•ot,  fcr  this  reason,  tolerate  him  m  his  king- 
dom. (Horn,  IL,  Ti,  182;  OcL,  xviiL,  406; 
eomp.  xL,  826.)  As  the  oultiyation  of  the  vine 
spread  in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bae- 
enus)  likewise  spread  ftnther ;  the  mystio  wor- 
ship was  developed  by  the  Qrphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  trazvfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  liiony- 
•Ds  (Bacchus).  After  the  tune  of  Alexander's 
expedition  to  India,  the  celebration  of  the  Bac- 
chic festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their  wild 
and  dissolute  character.  Asfiir  as  Ihe  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  are  con- 
aenied,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the  rep- 
Msentatave  of  the  productive,  overflowing,  and 
intoxieating  power  of  nature,  whidi  carries  man 
sway  from  his  usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of 
*viqg.  Wine  is  the  most  natural  and  appropri- 
ate symbol  of  that  power,  and  it  is  therefore 
called/*  the  fruit  of  Dionysus."  Dionysus  (Bac* 
ehus)  is,  therefore,  the  sod  of  wine,  the  inyentor 
and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of  joy, 
■od  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  Aa  the 
^od  of  wine^  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inapiring  ^,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  power 
«f  revealing  the  future  to  man  by  oracles. 
Tlius  it  is  said  that  he  had  as  great  a  share  in 
tlie  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself 
had  an  oracle  in  Thrace.  Now,  as  prophetic 
power  is  always  combined  with  the  healing  art, 
bionysus  (Bacchus)  is,  like  Apollo,  called  larpoCj 
or  iryiarjct  a&d  is  hence  myoked  as  a  ^edc  auTjjp 
against  raging  diseases.  The  notion  of  his  being 
the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  pro- 
tector of  trees  in  general,  which  is  aUudea  to 
in  various  epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by 
th3  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus  comes  into 
close  connection  with  Ceres  (Demeter).  This 
character  is  still  further  deyeloped  in  the  notion 
of  his  being  the  promoter  of  dvilization,  a  law- 
giver, and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  dra- 
ma had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambio  choruses 
aft  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  was 
also  regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as 
the  protector  of  theatres.  The  orgiastic  wor- 
ship of  Dioiiysus  (Bacchus)  seems  to  haye  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  haye  thence 
•pread  southward  to  Mount  Hdicou  and  Par- 
nassus, to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout  Greece, 
Bicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived 
It  from  Egypt  Respecting  his  festivals  and 
the  mode  of  tneir  celebration,  and  especially  the 
introduction  and  suppreosion  of  his  worship  at 
Rome,  ffid  Diet,  of  ArU^  art  Diontsia.  In  the 
eari:est  times  the  Graces  or  Charities  were  the 
companions  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  This  dr- 
eumstanco  points  out  the  neat  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of 
his  wcrship,  for  afterward  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bac- 
ghantic  women,  called  Ijtna.  Maoades.  Thyi- 


ades,  Munallones,  Clodones,  Bassarss  or  Bass 
rides,  all  of  whom  are  represented  in  works  o 
art  as  raging  with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  it 
yehement  motions,  their  heads  thrown  back 
ward,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  carryii^  ii 
their  hands  thyrsus-sta£b  (entwined  w:th  ivy 
and  headed  with  pine-cones),  cymbals,  sworda 
or  seipents*  Sileni,  Pans,  satyiii,  centaurs,  and 
other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  constaol 
compam'ons  of  the  god.  The  temples  and  stat- 
ues of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  were  very  numerous 
ia  the  anaent  world.  The  animal  most  com 
monly  sacrificed  to  him  was  the  ram.  Among 
the  things  sacred  t#  him,  we  may  notice  the 
vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and  asphodel;  the  dolphin, 
serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther,  and  ass ;  but  he 
hated  t^e  sight  of  an  owL  In  later  works  of 
art  he  appears  in  four  different  forms :  1.  As  an 
infant  handed  over  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  his 
nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Baochn.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  becurd, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there 
appears  m  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
Onental  monarch ;  his  beard  is  long  and  soft, 
and  his  Lydian  robes  (fiaaaupa)  are  loug  and 
richly  folded.  8.  The  youthful  or  sonealled 
Theban  Bacchus  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by 
Praxiteles.  The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and 
with  strong  outlines,  but  stUl  approaches  to  the 
female  form  by  its  softness  and  roundnessb 
The  expreeaion  of  the  countenance  is  languid, 
and  shows  a  kind  of  dreamy  longing ;  the  Mad, 
with  a  diadem,  or  a  wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans 
somewhat  on  one  side;  his  attitude  is  easy, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet 
thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is  often 
seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a 
panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  hon.  The  finest  statue 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  vilU  Ludovisl  4.  Bacchus 
with  horns,  either  those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  buU. 
This  representation  occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but 
never  in  statues. 

DioFHANXS  (Ato^y^c).  1*  Of  Mytileue,  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  instructed  llberius  Gracchus,  and  be* 
came  his  intimate  friend.  After  the  murder  of 
Gracchus,  Diophanea  was  also  put  to  death.— 
2.  Of  Nicicn,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
abriged  the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Diony- 
sius  for  the  use  of  King  Deiotarus. 

DioFHAinus  (Aeo^ovrof).  1.  An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom 
he  opposed  the  Macedonian  party. — 2.  Of  Alex- 
andrea,  the  only  Greek  writ^  on  Algebra.  Hia 
period  is  unknown ;  but  he  probably  ought  not 
to  be  placed  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  He  wrote  Arithmetiea  in  thirteen 
books,  of  which  only  six  are  extant>  and  one 
book,  De  Midtangulu  Ifumerijt,  on  polygonal 
numbers.  These  books  contain  a  eyst^  of 
reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  general 
symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of  opera- 
tion; so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  ii 
no  question  that  the  work  ia  algebraical ;  not  a 
treatise  on  algehrci,  but  an  algebraical  treatise 
on  the  relatioiM  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the 
solution  of  equati^ms  of  more  than  one  variable 
in  intogers.  Ed  tions  by  Bachet  de  Meziriao^ 
Puis,  lG21,aDd  bv  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670.  foL 
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DiopXthes  (^kiOKetdrjc).  1.  A  half-fanatie, 
aalf  impostor,  who  made  at  Athena  an  appar- 
ently thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much 
satirized  by  the  comic  poets. — 2.  An  Athenian 
general,  fatiier  of  the  poet  Menander,  was  sent 
out  tc  the  Thraciazi  Chersonesus  about  RC. 
814,  at  tAe  hc^ad  of  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers 
or  K^r,povx^t,  In  the  Chersonese  he  beoame 
'nrolvcd  in  disputes  with  the  Oardians,  who  were 
supported  by  Philip.  The  latter  sent  a  letter 
'j{  remonstrance  ti)  Athens,  and  Diopithes  was 
arraigned  by  the  Macedonian  party,  but  was 
defended  by  Dem?sthened  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  841,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his 
command. 

[DidRES  (At<jpi7f),  son  of  Amarynceus,  leader 
of  the  Epei  before  Troy :  sl&in  by  Firus. — 2. 
Father  of  Automedon,  who  was  the  armor- 
bearer  of  Achilles. — 8.  Son  of  Priam,  brother 
of  Amycus,  slain  with  his  brother  in  Italy  by 
Tumus.— 4.  A  Trojan,  oompauiou  of  ifineas, 
gained  one  of  the  prises  in  the  funei*al  games 
m  honor  of  Anohises.] 

Dioscd&iDis  Insula  (AionKopidcfu  v^erof :  now 
Socotra),  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  near  the  Promontory  Syaffrus.  The 
island  itself  was  marshy  and  unproductive,  but 
It  was  a  great  commercial  emporium ;  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by 
Arabian,  lilgyptian,  and  Greek  merchants. 

DioscdaioEs  (Ato(Txop^f)  1.  A  disciple  of 
Isocrates,  and  a  Greek  graiximarian,  wrote  npon 
Homer. — 2.  The  author  of  89  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
about  Uie  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. — 8.  P»- 
i>ACius  or  Pedanius,  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  a 
Greek  physician,  probably  lived  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  be- 
hind ImiY  a  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  (Ile^ 
*TXf|c  'larpiKi/^),  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great 
labor  and  research,  and  which  for  many  ages 
was  reccivfHl  as  a  standard  productioa  It  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  all  the  articles  then 
used  in  medicine,  with  an  account  of  their  sup- 
posed virtues.  The  other  works  extant  under 
the  name  of  Dioscorides  are  probably  spurious. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips.,  1829, 
1880,  2  vols.  Svo.— 4.  Sumamed  Phacas  on  ao- 
ocunt  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face,  prob- 
al  ly  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

DiosoOri  ( Aidf  Kovpoi)j  that  is,  sons  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  the  well-known  heroes  Castor  {Kdtrrop) 
and  Pollux  or  Polydeuoes  {UoXv6evK7fc).  The 
two  brothers  were  sometunes  called  CASTdan 
by  the  Romans.  According  to  Homer,  they 
were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tvndareus,  king  of 
Laeedsemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helen. 
Heiice  they  are  often  called  by  the  patronymic 
7)fnddrXdcB.  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
In  tauin^  and  managmg  horses,  and  Pollux 
ibr  hii  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared 
fram  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  "went  against 
froy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says  Ho- 
mer, yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day, 
and  they  enjoyed  honors  like  those  of  the  gooB. 
Aocordmg  to  other  tiadttions,  both  were  the 
sons  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Leda,  and  were  bom 
at  the  same  time  with  their  sister  Helen  out  of 
an  egg.  Vid.  Lkda.  Acoordmg  to  others,  agaio, 
PoUux  and  Helen  only  were  children  of  Jupiter 
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(Zeus),  and  Castor  was  the  son  of  lyf  iareoa 
Hence  Pollux  was  immortal,  while  Ga»^r  wai 
subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  every  uthei 
mortal  They  were  bom,  aooording  to  d)ifereni 
traditions,  at  different  plaees»  sudi  as  Amy- 
cliB,  Mount  Tayg^tuB,  the  island  of  Pepb^ss,  «c 
ThalanuB.  The  fii^ulous  life  of  the  Diotcuri  » 
marked  by  three  great  events.  1.  JHfir  egjt^ 
ditian  offointt  Atf^nt,  Theseus  had  carried  off 
their  sister  Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her 
in  confinement  at  AphidnsB,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  motner  JBthra.  While  Thes- 
eus was  absent  from  Attica,  the  Dioscuri  march- 
ed mto  Attica,  and  ravaged  the  country  round 
the  city.  Aciademus  revealed  to  them  that 
Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidna ;  the  Dioscuri  took 
the  phioe  by  assault,  carried  away  their  sister 
Helen,  and  made  .£thra  their  prisoner.  2. 
Tlieir  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  ArffonavUt  as 
they  had  before  taixen  part  in  the  Calydoniap 
bunt  During  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it 
once  happened  that  when  the  heroes  were  de 
tained  by  a  vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed 
to  the  Samothradan  gods,  the  storm  suddenly 
subsided,  and  stars  appeared  on  the  headf 
of  the  Dioscuri.  On  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bebryoes,  Pollux  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Neptune  (Posei 
don),  and  conquered  him.  During  the  Argo- 
nautio  expedition  they  founded  the  town  of 
Dioscurias.  8.  Their  battle  with  the  tone  of 
Aphareue,  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunoUon 
with  Idas  and  Lynoeus,  the  sons  of  Aphareua, 
had  carried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia 
Idas  appropriated  the  herd  to  himself,  and  drove 
it  to  his  home  in  Messene.  The  Dior«uri  then 
invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  <:attle  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  additioa  Hence  arose  a  war  between  the 
Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareua,  which  was 
carried  on  in  Messene  or  Laoonia.  Castor,  the 
mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but  Pollux 
slew  Lynceus,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  Idas 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned 
to  his  brother,  whom  he  found  breathiog  his 
last,  and  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  ^Zeus^  to  be  per- 
mitted to  die  with  him.  Jupiter  ^Zeus)  gave 
him  the  option  either  to  live  as  his  immortal 
son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fata, 
and  to  live  utemately  one  day  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
godsw  According  to  a  different  form  of  the 
■tory,  Jupiter  (^us^  rewarded  the  attachmwit 
of  tiie  two  brothers  by  placm^  them  among  the 
stars  as  Otmini,  These  heroic  youths  received 
divine  honors  at  Sparta.  Their  worship  spread 
from  Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 
Their  pnncipal  characteristic  was  tliat  of 
^eol  auT^peCt  that  is,  mighty  helpers  cf  pian, 
whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dvt  <ff  <w 
dvoKTeg.  They  were  worshipped  more.  eBpe> 
cially  as  the  protectors  of  travellers  by  s«  a,  for 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  rewarded  their  brotherly 
love  by  giving  them  power  over  winds  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked 
(fratre9  Hdence,  Itteida  nderOt  Hor.,  Carm^  i, 
8).  Whenever  they  appeared  they  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  wriite  steeds.  They  were 
regarded  as  presidents  of  the  Dublio  gamea 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  inyented 
the  waxvdaoce   and  warlike   musio,  and   poeti 
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mA  btfdfl  were  favored  by  them.  Owing  to| 
kbeir  warlilce  character,  it  was  customary  at 
Sparta  for  the  two  kings,  whenever  they  went 
to  war,  to  be  aoeompanied  by  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  the  DioBcmi  (doKOva),  Respecting 
their  festiralSk  wd,  2HcL  of  Ant,  arU,  Akaoxxa, 
DioflOuaiA.  Their  usual  representation  in  works 
of  art  is  tliat  of  two  youthful  horsemen  with 
e^-shnped  helmets,  crowned  with  stars,  and 
with  spears  in  their  haiida.  At  Rome,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an  early 
time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  liomans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus ;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
A  Ibinos,  during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to 
them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  litas  conse- 
crated on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Regillus.  The  eouites  regarded 
the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons.  From  the  year 
B.C.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on 
horseback,  from  the  temple  of  Hars  through 
the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum, 
and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

DioecCaiAs  {Aio^Kovpiuc :  AiocKovpievc :  now 
Jghtria  or  Itgaur\  an  important  town  in  Col- 
fihia,  on  the  River  Anthemus,  northwest  of  the 
Phssis,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  was  a  great 
emporium  for  all  ue  surrounding  people :  under 
the  Romans  it  was  Cttlled  Sebastopolis. 

Dios-  Hi£aoN  (Zkidf  'iep^  :  AiogiepiTTic),  a  smaU 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Colophon. 

DioapoLis  (AiocroAif:  Aio^n-o^r^f^  1.  D. 
>[aoxa,  the  later  came  of  Thebes  m  Egypt 
J^(L  Thkba— 2.  D.  Pabva,  called  by  Pliny  Jo- 
vis  Oppidum,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospo- 
lites  in  Upper  EgypL — S.  A  town  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  tne  Delta,  near  Mendes,  in  the  midst 
of  marshes. — i.  (Now  Luddt  Jjjfdi),  the  name 

Even  by  the  Qreek  and  Roman  writers  to  the 
TDDA  of  the  Scriptures. — 5.  A  town  in  Poutus, 
originally  called  Oabika. 

Diovis,  an  ancient  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 
*  Jupiter. 

DiFBiLus  (AiftAof),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a 
native  of  Sinope.  He  is  said  to  liave  exhibited 
one  hundred  plays.  Though,  in  point  of  time, 
Diphilus  belonged  to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetry 
seems  to  have  had  more  of  the  character  of  the 
middle.  This  is  shown,  among  other  indica- 
tions, by  the  fre^ueoov  with  which  he  chose 
mythological  subjects  for  his  plays,  and  by  his 
bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archilochus, 
Hippooax,  and  Sappho.  Tlie  Roman  comic 
poets  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The 
CaUna  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  oi  his  Khipov- 
fuvou  His  Xwa^odv^ffKovTet  was  translated  by 
Plautus  in  the  lost  play  of  the  CommcrienieM,  and 
was  partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  AdelpM, 
The  Jtudmt  of  Plautus  is  also  a  translation  of 
a  play  of  Diphilus,  but  the  title  of  the  Qreek 
play  IS  not  known.  [The  fragments  of  Diphilus 
are  edited  by  Meioeke,  JfVugnk  Comic  Qrcte^ 
voL  il,  p.  1066-96,  edit  minor.] 

DiPoufi^B  and  Sotllis  (Actto^vo^  kclI  2/cvAXi.f), 
Tdry  mcieDt  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 


mentioned  together,  flourished  j.bout  BO.  iHiO 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  weal 
to  Sioyon,  which  was  for  a  lon^  time  the  chief 
seat  of  Grecian  art  Their  disciples  were  Tee- 
tieus  and  Angelion,  Xiearohua  of  Rhegium,  Dory- 
didas  anil  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  The 
ocles,  who  were  all  four  Laoediemonians.  Di 
pcsnus  and  Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  sons  oi 
bmdalus,  by  which  we  are  only  to  umlerstanil 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Dsodauan  style  of  art 

Vtd.l>MDAlX9, 

DuLB,  a  name  of  the  Furis.     Vid,  Eimenidjui 

Diaoa  (Aip«9),  dau||[hter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Lycus.    Her  story  is  related  under  Amphion 

rpiax  or  D£a2  ( A«p^     Vid.  BsBEzaoE,  No.  4.] 

DiEPHYB  (A<p^(),  a  mountain  iu  Euboaa. 

Di8^  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  ako  to  the  low- 
er world. 

Dime  {JAiov :  Aiev;,  A  laoviA  1 .  An  im  por tant 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf^  so 
called  after  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Here 
were  placed  the  equesti-ian  statues  by  Lysippus 
of  the  Macedonians  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle 
of  the  GranicuB.— 2.  A  town  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  Stiymonic  Golf — 8.  A  to^n 
in  Euboea,  not  far  from  the  promontory  Cenaaum. 

Divioo,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  th« 
war  against  L.  Cassius  in  B.C.  107|  was  at  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Cfeaar,  neai* 
ly  fifty  years  later,  B.O.  58,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians. 

DiviTiIcutt,  an  i£duan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Ceesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.O.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most 
prominent  part  amonff  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  re- 
questing Coisar's  aid  against  Ariovistus;  he 
had  some  time  before  ^ne  even  to  Rome  to  ask 
the  senate  for  their  interference,  but  without 
success.  During  this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of 
Cicero. 

DivonQauM  (now  MeU^)  subseauently  Medio- 
matrici,  and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

DivdifA.     Vid,  Cadukgl 

DnrLLua  (Aiv^^{),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  m  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  books,  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus.  The  exact  pe- 
riod at  whicn  he  flourished  can  not  be  atcertain- 
ed,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemiea 

DoD£aui  (A6wipoc\  a  town  in  Pseonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, east  of  the  River  Echedorus. 

Dod^iLk  or  DocuUccM  (AoKifua,  AoKifieiov  :  Ao 
Kifievg,  AoKifiiiv6c)f  a  town  in  Phrygia,  not  £u 
from  Synnada :  in  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

DCdOna  {Auouvfj\  the  most  ancient  oracle  jo 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  probably  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  lioke  of  Jwu^ 
m'fia,  near  Kattritza,  It  was  founded  by  Pe 
lasgians,  and  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  probably  from  a  groTS 
consisting  of  these  trees.  The  will  of  the  god 
was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling  through  the 
trees ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  sounds  more 
distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  t.eing  set  in  motioa 
267 
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bjr  tL€  wind,  camo  it  contact  with  one  another. 
Aese  sounds  were  in  early  timet  interpreted 
b^r  men,  but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of 
Dione  became  connected  with  that  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  by  two  or  three  aged  women,  who  were 
ealled  ne^iddeg  ^r  iriTioiaif  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  rrought  the  command  to  found 
the  oracle  There  were,  however,  alsr  priests, 
ealled  Selli  or  Helh,  who  had  the  maLagement 
of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Bodona  Imd  less 
inf  necce  in  historical  times  than  in  the  heroic 
•g<.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  the  ^tolians,  Acamanians,  and  Epi- 
rots,  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians  In 
RC.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  i£to- 
lians,  and  the  sacred  oaks  cut  dowa  But  the 
town  continued  to  exist,  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop 
of  Dodona  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

DOLABELLA,    CoRNfLiUB.        1.    P.,    COUSUl    B.C 

288,  conquered  the  Senones — 2.  On,  curule 
aedile  166,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague, 
Seztus  Julias  Cssar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Terence 

ferfurmed  at  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia.  In 
69  he  was  consul — 8.  Ox,  a  partisan  of  Sulla, 
by  whom  he  was  made  consul,  8L  He  after- 
ward received  Macedonia  for  his  province.  In 
77  he  was  accused  by  the  young  Julius  Ossar 
of  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince, but  he  was  acquitted— 4  Ok,  praetor  tir- 
banus  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Qumtius  was 
tried :  Cicero  charges  him  with  having  acted  on 
that  occasion  unjustly.  The  vear  after  he  had 
Oilicia  for  his  province ;  0.  Malleolus  was  his 
ouiBstor,  and  the  notorious  Verres  his  legate. 
Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and 
robberies  committed  by  them,  but  shared  in 
their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Dolabella 
was  accused  by  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  of  extor- 
tion in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion  Verres 
deserted  his  accomplice  and  furnished  the  accus- 
er with  all  the  necessary  iuformatioa  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile. — 
6.  P,  the  son-in-law  of  Oicero,  whose  daughter 
TuUia  be  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
61.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
his  a^o,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  g^reat 
uneasiness.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and 
m  Spain  (46).  Cssar  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship in  44,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Antony.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  forth- 
with joined  the  assassins  of  his  beneiactor ;  but 
when  Antony  gave  him  the  province  of  Syria, 
with  the  command  against  Ihe  Parthians,  all  his 
republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at  once.  On 
his  way  to  his  province  he  plundered  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he 
murdered  Trebonius,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  senate  proconsul  of  Asia.  When  his 
proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  be  was 
declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  Cassiiu,  who  had 
received  Syria  from  the  senate,  marched  against 
hini.  Dombella  threw  himself  into  LacSicGa, 
which  was  besieged  by  Cassius.  who  at  length 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  Dolabella,  in  order  not 
to  fall  mto  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered 
one  of  bis  soldiers  to  kill  him,  48. 

DoLiciuc  (Ao?uxv)'     !•  The  anoi3nt  name  of 

the  ishind  Icarus. — 2.  A  town  i"  Tk  -ssaly,  on  the 

fl6» 


western  slope  of  Olympus. — 8.  A  town  iu  Com 
magene,  between  Zeugma  and  Qermaiiioia,  alac 
called  Dolichene,  celebrated  for  the  worship  d 
Jupiter.— 4.  Or  Dulichium.     Vid  Ec^hinadml 

DouoHisTS  (AoTuxUrrjf :  cow  Kakava\  an  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  Drom- 
ontory  Chimaera. 

Dou5nx8  (AoX/over),  a  Pelas^e  people  in 
Mysia,  who  dwelt  between  the  nvers  iEsepui 
and  Rh^ndacus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  C^s- 
ieus,  which  was  called  after  them  Dolidois. 

DoLOK  (AoAuv),  a  Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulvs- 
•es  and  Diomedes,  oompellea  to  give  intelli- 

fenoe  respecting  the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by 
Homedes.     The  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad  was 
therefore  called  AoWveia  or  ^oXovo^ovia. 

DoLONOi  (^SXoyKoi),  a  Thracian  people  iu  the 
Thracian  Chersonesua.     Vid.  MiLnADxs. 

Dol5px8  (A6Xofref),  a  powerful  people  in 
Thesealy,  dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought  be- 
fore Troy.  (Hom,  77.,  ix.,  484^  At  a  later 
time  tfaej  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus ; 
and  their  country,  called  Dolopia  (AoXoiria), 
was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

DoxItIa.  1.  Sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  {tnd,  Ahznobarbus,  No.  10),  and  conse- 
auentl^  an  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Kero.  She  was 
tne  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  and  was  mur- 
dered in  her  old  age  by  Kero,  who  wished  to  get 
possession  of  her  property. — 2.  LepIda,  sister  of 
the  preceding,  wife  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batus,  and  mother  of  Messalina,  was  put  to 
death  by  Claudius  at  the  instigation  of  Agrip- 
pina. — 8.  LonoIha,  daughter  of  Domitius  Co^ 
Dulo,  was  first  married  to  L.  Lamia  iEmilianus, 
and  afterward  to  the  Emperor  Domitian.  La 
consequence  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Pftris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  but 
was  afterward  reconciled  to  her.  She  was 
privy  to  Domitian's  murder. 

DoMhiA  Gkns,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
two  illustrious  fiEunilres  of  Ahenobabbus  and 
CALvnniB. 

DoidTUNUB,  or,  with  his  full  name,T.  Flavhtb 
DoMmANue  Augubtdb,  Roman  emperor  AXX, 
81-96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  anc* 
was  bom  at  Rome  A.D.  61.  When  Vespasiac 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  m  the 
East  (69),  Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  Vitellius, 
and  concealed  himself  until  the  victory  of  his 
finther's  party  was  decided.  After  the  fiill  of 
Vitollius,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  Caesar,  and 
obtained  the  government  of  the  city  till  the  re- 
turn of  his  fiiwer.  In  this  short  time  he  gave 
ftill  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious  tem- 
per. Vespasian  intrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affiurs,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  hia 
reign  (69-79),  Domitian  hved  as  a  private  per 
son  on  an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  courtesans,  and  devot- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composition 
of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  proauctions. 
During  the  reign  of  hie  brother  Titus  (79-81 X 
he  was  also  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  pub- 
lic afiairs.  On  the  death  of  Titus  (81]^  which 
was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Domitian,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Dur- 
ing tne  first  few  years  of  his  neign  he  kept  • 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of 
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provinces,  enacted  several  useful  kwa,  eudeav- 
#red  to  correct  the  lieeDtious  oondoct  of  the 
Biffher  chutes;  and  though  he  indulged  him- 
teU  in  strange  passions,  his  govemment  was 
miieh  better  than  had  been  expected.  But  his 
eooduet  was  soon  ohanged  for  the  worse.  His 
wars  were  mostly  unfortunate;  and  his  want 
of  suoeess  both  wounded  his  vanity  and  excited 
his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  delight  in  the  mis- 
fortunes  and  sufferings  of  othersi  In  88  he  un- 
dertook an  expeditioD  against  the  Ohatti,  which 
was  attended  with  no  result,  though  on  his  re> 
torn  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  he  oelebrar 
ted  a  triumph,  ai  d  assumed  the  name  of  Ger- 
raanieus.  In  86,  Agricola,  whose  success  and 
merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was  recalled  to 
Borne.  VuL  Aobiooul  From  86  to  90  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  Decebalus  and  the  Daoi- 
ans,  wlx>  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  and  at 
length  compelled  Doniitian  tojpurohase  peace 
on  very  humiliating  terms,  vid  DaouALua. 
It  was  alter  the  Dacian  war  especially  that  he 
gave  full  sway  to  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No 
man  of  distinction  was  si^e  unless  be  would 
degrade  himself  to  flatter  the  tyrant  The  silent 
fear  which  prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during 
the  latter  years  of  Domiiian's  rewn  are  briefly 
but  eneiipeticall^  described  by  Tacitus  in  the 
intrcdnotion  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  vices 
and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest  colors 
br  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal  All  the 
^lilosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled. 
Christian  writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  likewise,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  upon  the  matter ;  and  the  belief  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  strictness  with  which 
he  exaeted  the  tribute  from  the  Jews,  and  which 
may  have  caused  much  suffering  to  the  Christ 
tians  alsa  Many  conspiracies  had  been  formed 
against  his  life,  but  had  been  discovered.  At 
length  three  officers  of  his  courts  Parthenios, 
Sigerius,  and  Entellua,  whom  Domitian  intended 
to  put  to  death,  assisted  by  Domitia,  the  empe- 
rore  wife,  had  him  murdered  by  Stephanos,  a 
freedman,  on  the  18th  of  September,  96. 

Dddfrlcs  Aixa.     Vid.  Ana. 

DoMirius  CoBBt^LD.     Fid.  CoBBULa 

DoidhnfuB  Mutsua     Vid.  Mabbub. 

DoMiTiuB  Ulpi1nu&     Vid  Ulpunus. 

DoMKA,  JuiIa,  of  Emeea,  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  Emperor  Septimios 
Severus  when  he  was  in  a  private  station.  She 
was  beautiful  and  profligate,  but»  at  the  same 
time,  gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and 
fond  of  literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary 
men.  She  had  ^eat  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, and  after  his  death  was  intrusted  by  her 
■on  Oaracalla  with  the  administration  of  the 
most  important  afiairs  of  state.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Caracalla,  she  was  at  first  kindlv  treated 
by  Macrinus;  but,  having  incurred  tne  suspi- 
«ions  of  Macrinus^  and  being  commanded  to 
quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
Tohmtary  starvation,  AD.  817. 

DoNATua  1.  A  celebrated  (grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome. 
His  most  fiunous  work  is  a  mtem  of  Latin 
Onunmar,  which  lias  formed  the  ground-work 
df  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same  sub- 1 
eet  from  his  own  t'liie  to  the  present  day.    It 


h  la  been  usually  published  in  the  futm  oi  Iwc 
separate  tracts:  1.  Ar9  9.£diHo  Prima,  de  liU" 
ris,  mfUahia,j)edihrm,  et  toni»  ;  2.  Fditio  Seeundm, 
de  oeto  partibu9  orationia;  to  which  are  oon*- 
monl^  annexed  De  harbarismo,  De  eolcednmo,  i>c 
eeterxB  vitiie;  De  metapUumo,  De  tckemtUibue ; 
De  tropie  ;  but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Linde* 
mann  (in  Corpue  OramnL  LqHtl,  Ij))a,  1881) 
these  are  all  combined  under  one  general  titles 
Donati  Are  Orammaticairilnia  libriecomprehewta. 
We  also  possess  introductions  (enarraiitmee)  and 
scholia,  by  Donatus,  to  five  out  of  the  six  plays 
of  Terence^  those  to  the  Heautontimorumenof 
having  been  lost  They  are  attached  to  all  com- 
plete editions  of  Terence. — 2.  Tibk&ius  Clau* 
Diua,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Virgil  in  twenty-five 
chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Notning  is  known  with  regarrl  to  this  Donatus  ] 
but  it  hits  been  conjectured  that  some  gramma- 
rian, who  flourished  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  eentuiy,  mav  have  drawn  up  a  bi- 
o^phy  which  formed  the  (,Tound-work  of  the 
piece  we  now  possess. 

DoNtsA  or  DoMtsiA  {Aovwata :  £iovJvaioc  : 
now  JSteiwea),  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  south  of  liaxos,  subject  to  the 
Bhodians  in  early  times.  It  produced  green 
marble,  whence  Virgil  (j^n^  iiL,  125)  calls  the 
island  viridie.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it 
was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 

DoBA,  DoBUB,  DoBUM  (rd  Aupa,  A(3pof  .  Acj 
piTffc)*  oalled  Dob  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
most  southerly  town  of  Phcenicia  on  tiie  coast, 
on  a  kind  of^  peninsula  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Garmel'  It  was  an  ancient  town,  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  Canaanitish  king,  and  afterward 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Under  the 
SeleucidsB  it  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  in 
eluded  in  Ccole-Syria.  It  subee<}uently  fell  int4 
decay,  but  was  restored  and  again  made  a  forti 
fied  place  by  the  Roman  general  GabiQius. 

DoBixca  (Aopievi;),  1.  Eldest  son  of  AnaxsL 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  wa 
however,  bom  after  the  son  of  the  second  ma. 
riage,  Oleomenes,  and  therefore  excluded  frob 
the  immediate  suoeession.  Vid  Ak axandbidjqt 
On  the  accession  of  Oleomenes  to  the  throiu 
Dorieus  left  Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  : 
kmgdom  elsewhere.  He  led  his  colony  first  U. 
Li^a ;  but,  driven  away  thence,  he  passed  ovei 
to  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a  oattle  witl 
the  Egestnans  and  Oartha^^inians,  about  B.0 
608.— 2.  Son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  (vid  Diao 
OBAs),  was  celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the 
great  Grecian  games.  He  settled  in  Thurii^ 
and  from  this  place,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ath(» 
nians  at  Syracuse,  he  led  thirty  galleys  to  tbt 
aid  of  the  Spartim  cause  in  Greece,' B.O.  412 
He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
till  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his  ath- 
letic size  and  noble  beauty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a  ransom.  He  is  said 
at  a  later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  br  the 
Spartana 

Dobis  (Ao/9<V).  1-  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  wife  of  her  brother  Kerens,  and  raotbei 
of  the  Kereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itsell 
(Virg.,  £clop.,  X.,  6).— 2.  One  of  the  Nereides, 
daughter  of  the  preceding. — f  8.  Bom  at  L"Cii 
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tfMgftter  0/  XenetiiB,  Trife  of  DionysiuB  the  elder, 
aad  ino»h«r  of  the  younger  Dionjsius  of  Syra> 
ease.] 

DOftn  {AQpic).  1.  A  small  and  mountainous 
country  in  Greece;,  formerhr  called  Daydns  (Apv- 
<yf(lc\  was  bounded  by  Thessaly-  on  tbe  north, 
by  JEtoMh  on  the  west,  by  Locns  on  the  soutli, 
and  by  Phocis  on  the  east  It  contained  four 
lowos.  Bourn,  Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus, 
which  formed  the  Dorian  tetrapoUit.  These 
U*wns  never  attained  any  consequence,  and  in 
I  he  time  of  the  Romans  were  in  ruins;  but  the 
sountry  is  of  importance  as  the  home  of  the 
Dorians  {Aupieii :  Dores),  one  of  the  great  Hel- 
lenic races,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  myth- 
ical  Dorus.  VtdL  Doru&  The  Dorians,  how- 
iver,  had  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land  Ho- 
codotus  relates  (i^  66)  that  they  first  inhabited 
Phthiotis  in  the  time  of  Peucalion ;  that  next, 
ander  Dorus,  they  inhabited  Histieotis,  at  the 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  that,  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Cadmeans,  they  settled  on  Mount 
Pindus ;  and  that  they  subsequently  took  up 
their  abode  in  Dryopis,  afterward  called  Doris. 
Their  fifth  and  last  migration  was  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  they  conquered,  according  to  tra- 
dition, eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  It 
was  related  that  iEgimius,  the  kiufir  of  the  Do- 
rians, had  been  driven  from  his  oominions  by 
the  LapithiB,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ; 
Ihat  tbe  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge 
in  this  land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from 
Peloponnesus ;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
{Kmncpus.  Accordingly,  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
pocuesus  by  the  Dorsans  is  usually  called  the 
Return  of  the  Heraclidas.  Vid  Hebaoudjl 
The  Dorians  were  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
fft/Ueit  ('TXXeii),  Pamphyli  (na/i^i;Aot),and  Dy- 
manes  (Avfjt&in^),  The  first  derived  their  name 
from  Hyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  two  last  from 
Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  sons  of  -^Egimius.  The 
Dorians  were  the  ruling  class  throughout  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  un- 
der the  name  of  Periceei  {UepioiKoi).  Vid  Diet, 
of  Antig^  art  Pk&ickoi. — 2.  A  district  in  Asia 
Minor,  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighboring  islanda 
Six  of  these  towns  fonned  a  len^e,  <^led  the 
Dorian  hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  Italysus, 
and  Camirus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island 
Cos,  and  Cnidu)  and  Halicamassus  on  the  main 
land.  There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  w^ere  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  league.  The  members  of  the 
hexapolis  weie  accustomed  to  celebrate  a  fes- 
tival with  games  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
near  Cuidus,  in  honor  of  the  Triopian  Apollo; 
the  prizes  in  those  games  were  braicn  tnpods, 
which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo ;  and  Halicarnaseus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league  because  one  of  her  citizens  car- 
ried the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus  be- 
came a  pentapoliii 

Dcaisccs  (Aop<<Mcof),  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  re- 
v'ewed  his  vast  forces. 

f  DoBSKXNca     Vid.  Dossxy^nia. 
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DoBSO,  C.  FabIus,  greatly  distinguished  him 
•elf  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gaula, 
B.C.  890.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed 
to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  ^oung  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  &ie  Mored 
things  in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through 
the  enemy's  posts,,  and,  after  performing  the 
sacrifice,  returned  in  safety  to  the  Capitol. 

DoBus  (Attfpoc).  tbe  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  tlie  sou  of  Hellen 
by  the  nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Xutbus, 
and  iEolus,  or  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia, 
and  a  brother  of  Laodocus  and  Polypcetes. 

[DoRTCLVs  (ikofWKXog),  1.  An  illegitimate 
son  of  Priam,  slain  by  the  Telauonian  Ajax. — 2. 
Brother  of  Pheneus,  king  of  Thrace,  husband 
of  Beroe,  who  is  mentioiied  bv  Virgil  (^En^  6, 
620,)] 

DoBTL^cic  {AopvXawv  :  Aopvhievc '-  now  JSiki- 
Shehr),  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the 
River  Tbymbris,  with  warm  baths  which  are 
used  at  the  present  day ;  impK>rtant  under  the 
Romans  as  tne  place  from  which  the  roads  di- 
veiled  to  Pessinus,  loonium,  and  Apamea. 

DosiAnAS  (Aw(7iadac),  of  Rhodea,  the  author 
of  two  poems  in  tbe  Qreek  Anthology,  the  vei-sea 
of  which  are  so  arranged  that  eac£  poem  pre- 
sents the  profile  of  an  altar. 

[DoaiTHBcrB  {AuaWeog)^  a  Greek  historian,  ol 
whom  four  works  are  mentioned,  ^ikcTuku,  Av- 
dioKu,  'IroAoca,  Ile?u>ni6ai,} 

DoBiTuius  (AuKjideoc\  sumamed  Magister,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  A.D. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled 
*Epfit/vevfiaTaf  of  which  the  first  and  second 
books  contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Laiiiv 
and  Greek-Latin  and  Latin-Greek  gloseaiie^ 
The  third  book,  which  is  the  most  important 
contains  translations  from  Latin  authors  intc 
Greek,  and  vice  v«rsd,  and  has  been  publibh'*'^ 
separately  by  Bocking,  Bonn,  1832. 

DoBSENNUs  FAmus  or  Dobsxnnub,  an  ancient 
Latin  comic  dramatist  censured  by  Horace  {Ep^ 
iL,  1,  178)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buf- 
foonery of  his  charactei-8.  It  appears  that  the 
name  Dossenus  (like  that  of  Maeehut)  was  ap 
propriated  to  one  of  the  standard  characters  in 
the  Atellane  farces.  Hence  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Dossennus  in  Horace  is  not  the  naiuA 
of  a  real  person. 

DOiiuM  (AuTiov ;  Aunevf ),  a  town  and  plain 
in  Thessaly,  south  of  Meant  Ossa,  on  the  Lake 
Bcebeia. 

fDoTO  (Aot6\  one  of  the  Nereids  (i?.,  18, 48).] 

[DoTOB  (Aurof),  a  leader  of  the  Paphlago- 
nians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herod.'] 

Drabxsgos  {Apd6ifCK0^f  tSao  ApuoioKoc:  now 
Drama),  a  town  in  the  district  of  EdOnis  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon. 

DbaoInon  (A/Kiicavov),  a  town  and  promon 
tory  in  the  island  Icaria. 

[Dracius  (  ApuKio^).  a  leader  of  the  Epeau 
(early  inhabitants  of  £llis)  before  Troy.l 

Dbaoon  (Apd4C6)v),  the  author  of  the  first  writ- 
ten code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
i^eofioif  as  distinguished  from  the  vofioi  of  Solon. 
In  this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to 
almost  all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  f<»r  instance, 
as  well  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder —  nrhich  gav« 
igitized  by  Google 
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tc  the  lemark  that  hij  laws  were  writ- 
tea,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that 
be  bimself  defended  this  extreme  harshness  by 
saying  that  small  offences  deserved  death,  and 
that  he  knew  no  severer  punishment  for  great 
ones.  His  legislation  is  p<Aeed  in  B.O.  621. 
After  the  legi^tion  of  Solon  (594),  most  of  the 
laws  of  Draoon  fell  into  disuse;  but  some  of 
them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponuesian  war,  ob,  for  instance,  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adul- 
terer, if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that 
Dracon  died  at  .^gina,  being  smothered  b^  the 
number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered  upon  hun  as 
a  popular  mark  of  honor  in  the  theatre. 

[DaANOEs,  an  Italian,  iaY<nite  of  Latinus,  a 
perseyering  opponent  of  the  plans  of  Tumus.] 

DrangiIna  {iipayviav^  :  now  8etjfe9tdn)y  a 
part  of  Aiiana,  was  bounded  by  Oedrosia,  Car- 
mania,  Arachosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes 
formed  a  separate  satrapy,  but  was  more  usu- 
ally united  to  the  satrapies  either  of  AnudMsia, 
or  of  Gedroeia,  or  of  Aria.  The  chief  product 
of  the  country  was  tin :  the  chief  river  was  the 
Erymanthus  or  Erymandrus  (now  Eibnend  or 
mndmend).  In  the  north  of  the  oountrv  dwelt 
the  DaAKGiB  (A'-^x/otV  a  warlike  people,  from 
whom  the  province  oerived  its  name :  their 
capital  was  Prophtbaoa.  The  Zarangss,  Sa- 
rangae,  or  Darancbe,  who  are  also  mentioned  as 
mhabitants  of  the  country,  are  probably  only 
other  forms  of  the  name  DrangSB.  The  AriaspsB 
inhabited  the  souUiem  part  of  the  province.  Vid. 
Amiasfjl 

DraudIodic  (now  DardaaBo)^  a  fortress  of  the 
PenestSB  in  Greek  niyria 

DrAvus  (now  Drave),  a  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
ube, rises  in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aguntum,  flows 
through  Noricum  and  Fuinonia,  and,  after  re- 
edvxng  the  Murius  (now  Mithr),  falls  into  the 
Danube  east  of  Mursa  (now  Bneek). 

Dr^oIkum  {^piKovw),  a  promontory  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

DrepanIus,  Latimus  PaoAtus,  a  friend  of 
Ausonius,  and  a  correspondent  of  Symmachus, 
delivered  a  pane^ric  on  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  A.D.  391,  alter  the  victory  of  the  latter 
over  Mazimus.  This  panegyric,  which  is  ex- 
tant, is  the  eleventh  m  the  collection  of  the 
Panegyrid  Veterei. 

DrkpInum  (Aphravov :  Lpiiravev^\  that  is,  a 
sickle.  1.  Also  DrxpXva  (tH  Aphrava\  more 
rarely  DaipXirE  (now  IVapani),  a  sea-port  town 
in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Sicily,  so  called 
because  the  land  on  which  it  was  built  was  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginian  Hamilcar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  War,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  an  important  commercial  town. 
It  was  hero  tliat  Anchisee  died,  according  to 
Mrgil. — 2.  A  promontory  in  Achaia.  Vid.  Rhium. 
— 8.  The  ancient  name  of  Corctra. — 4.  Also 
Dr2pXks,  a  town  in  Bitbyn!a,  on  the  Sinus  As- 
tacenus,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of 
Oonstantine  the  Great,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
called  HsLENOPOUS,  and  made  an  important 
place.  In  its  neighborhood  were  warm  medi- 
cinal baths,  wliieh  Constantine  the  Great  fre- 
quently used  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

DanvA  (Ap^o,  al«o  'kdo^a,  Adpcil;a,  Apdfa- 


j  tca :  now  AnJerab  or  Inderab)t  a  town  in  i^ 
northeast  of  Bactriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sog- 
diana. 

Driub  (£if)tXai)t  a  brave  people  in  Pontus,  oB 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapexus. 

Drilo,  a  river  in  Blyricnm,  flows  icto  th« 
Adriatic  near  Lissus. 

DaoMioHiETES  {Apo/iixainic),  a  king  of  the 
GetsB,  who  took  Lysimachus  prisoner.  Vid. 
LrsncAOHUs. 

DrSmob  AoHiLLfiua.   Vid,  Aohilleus  DBOicoa. 

DrubntIa  (now  Jhtrance^  a  large  and  rapid 
river  in  Galha  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps, 
and  flows  into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  (now 
Avignon). 

DrOna  (now  JDrdme),  a  small  river  m  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flowb  into  the 
Rhone  south  of  Valencia  (now  Valence). 

Drubilla.  1.  LiviA,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  and  wife  of  Augustus.  Vid  Livia.— 
2.  Daughter  of  Germanicns  and  Agrippina,  mar- 
ried first  to  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  afterward 
to  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  but  she  lived  in  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula, 
whose  passion  for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On 
her  death  in  A.D.  88,  he  commanded  that  she 
should  be  worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea, 
with  the  same  honors  as  Venus. — 3.  Daughter 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  I,  king  of  the  Jews,  mar- 
ried first  Asizus,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  she  di- 
vorced, and  secondly  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  present  vnth  her  husband  when 
St  Paul  preached  before  Felix  in  A.D  60 

Drusus,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one  of  th< 
Livii  acquired  the  cognomen  Drusus  for  lum- 
self  and  his  descendants  by  having  slain  in 
close  combat  one  Drausus,  a  Gallic  chieftain* 
but  this  statement  deserves  little  credit — 1.  M. 
Livius  Drubvb,  tribune  of  the  plebs  with  C. 
Gracchus,  B.O.  122.  He  was  a  staunch  ad- 
herent of  the  aristocracy,  and  after  putting  his 
veto  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  he 
brought  forward  almost  the  very  siune  meas- 
ures, in  order  to  gam  popularity  for  the  senate^ 
and  to  impress  t£e  people  with  the  belief  that 
the  optimates  were  their  best  friends.  The  SQ<y 
cess  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the  designa* 
tion  jxtironus  eenattie.  Drusus  was  consul  118, 
obtained  Macedonia  as  his  prorince,  and  con- 
quered the  Scordisci. — 2.  M  ^nmrs  Drusus,  son 
of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  ov-iM>r  and  a  man  of  g^eat 
energy  and  abilitv  fle  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L  Marcius  Philip- 
pus  and  Sex.  Julius  Geesar  Although,  like  his 
father,  be  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  partv, 
he  meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organic 
changes  in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  th« 
people  he  renewed  several  of  the  me^asures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  or  com  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land 
He  also  gained  the  support  of  the  Latini  and 
the  Socii  by  promising  to  secure  for  them  the 
Roman  citizenship.  I^us  strengthened,  he  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  judida  fix>m  the  equites  to 
the  senate ;  but^  as  a  compensation  to  ibe  former 
order,  he  further  proposea  that  the  senate,  now 
reduced  below  the  regular  number  of  three  hnnd 
red,  should  be  re-CDforeed  by  the  introductiot 
of  QD  eqiiol  number  of  new  membors^f Uct*^ 
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htm  the  squites.  This  measiire  proyed  un- 
nlifl&Lctory  to  both  parties.  The  UomaD  pop- 
ulace also  -were  opposed  to  the  Roman  iran- 
ohise  being  given  to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii. 
The  senate,  perceiving  the  dissatisfaction  of  all 
parties,  voted  that  aU  the  laws  of  Dnisus,  be- 
mg  earned  against  the  ausmces,  were  noil  and 
vojd  from  the  beginning.  I)n]sus  now  began 
10  organize  a  formidable  conspiracy  again^^  the 
ffovemmeut;  but  one  evening,  as  he  was  eiter- 
D^  the  haU  of  his  own  house,  he  was  stabbed, 
And  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  assassin 
was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  were 
made  to  discover  hint  Csepio  and  Philippus 
were  both  suspected  of  having  suborned  the 
erimo;  but  Cicero  attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius. 
The  death  of  Drusus  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Bocii,  and  was  thus  immediately  followed  by  the 
Social  War. — 8.  Ijvius  Dausus  CLAbniAmis, 
Cather  of  Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius.  He  was  one  of  the  gens  Clau- 
dia, and  was  adopted  by  a  Livius  Drusus.  It 
was  through  this  adopUon  that  the  Drusi  be- 
came connected  with  ttie  imperial  family.  The 
&ther  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Cswar,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42^,  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  kuled  himself  in  his  tent 
--4.  Nero  Claudius  Dacsus,  commonly  caUed 
bv  the  modems  Dbubus  Senior,  to  distinguish 
hun  from  No.  6,  was  the  son  of  TiK  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
£mperor  Tiberius.  He  was  bom  in  the  house 
of  Augustus  three  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Livia  and  Augustus,  88.  Drusus,  as  be  grew 
np^  was  more  liked  by  the  people  than  was  his 
brother.  His  manners  were  afifable,  and  his 
conduct  without  reproach.  He  married  Anto- 
nio, tlie  daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  his  fideli- 
ty to  his  wife  was  a  theme  of  admiration  in  a 
profligate  age    He  was  greatly^  trusted  by  Au- 

Sistus,  who  employed  him  in  miportant  offices, 
e  carrie<l  on  the  war  against  the  Qermans, 
and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. In  12  he  drove  the  Sioambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  fol- 
bwed  the  course  of  the  rirer  down  to  the  ocean, 
and  subdued  the  Frisians.  It  was  apparently 
during  this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal 
(i^osfa  J[>rtuiana)  from  the  HAine,  near  Amheim, 
to  the  Jsm/,  near  Dcub^rg;  and  he  made  use 
of  liiis  canal  to  sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the 
oeeaa  In  his  second  campaign  (11),  Drusus 
subdued  the  Usinetes,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Sicambri,  ana  passed  on  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ohenisci  as  £ar  as  the  Yisurgis  (now 
wUer),  On  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Oennaiis,  and  de&ated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  In  his  third  cam- 
Mign  (10)  he  conquered  the  Ohatti  and  other 
Qeman  tribes,  and  then  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  consul  for  the  following 
year.  In  his  fourth  campaign  (9),  which  he 
carried  on  as  consul,  he  advancea  as  far  as  the 
Albis  (now  Elbe\  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him.  It  iw  said  that  he  had  resolved  to  cross 
the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the  apparition  of 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  bnman,  who 
said  to  hhn  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  Whither  goest 
th(Hi,  usatiable  Drusus  1  Tinb  Fates  forbid  thee 
Ui  <ulyance  Away  1  ITie  end  of  thy  deeds  and 
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thy  life  is  nig^"  On  the  return  of  tlie  araay 
to  the  Mine,  Drusus  died  in  consequence  of  a 
firaoture  of  hii  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
fidl  from  his  horse.  Upon  leceiving  tidings  of 
the  danfferous  illness  of  Drusus,  llberius  im 
mediate^  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  travellini^ 
with  extraordinary  speed,  arrived  in  time  to 
close  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Tiberius  brouglift 
the  body  to'  Italy :  it  was  burned  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Augustus. — 6.  DausuB  CiSSAa,  commonly  called 
W  modem  writers  Dausus  Junior,  was  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife,  Vip« 
sania.  He  mairied  Livia,  the  sister  of  Gep- 
manicus.  After  the  death  of  Ai^gnstus,  AJ>. 
14,  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  legions.  In  16  he  was  consul,  and 
in  16  he  was  sent  into  Dlyricum :  he  succeeded 
in  fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic 
tribes,  and  &troyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus. 
In  21  he  was  consul  a  second  time ;  and  in  22 
he  received  the  tribunicia  poteatoB,  by  which  he 
was  pointed  out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the 
empire.  But  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of  Tiberius, 
aspired  to  the  empir&  He  seduced  livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  and  persuaded  her  to  become 
the  murderer  of  her  husband.  A  poison  was 
adminbtered  to  Drusus,  which  terminated  his 
life  by  a  lingering  disease,  that  was  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  consequence  of  intemper 
ance,  AJD.  28.—^.  I^usub,  second  son  of  Ger^ 
manicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  (vid.  Na  5),  Drusuf 
and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the  heirs 
to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  therefore  re> 
solved  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  first  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  af^ainst  his  elder  brothor, 
whidi  ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that 
prince.  Vid.  Nxeo.  The  turn  of  Drusus  came 
next  He  was  aoeused  in  80,  and  condemned  to 
death  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept 
hon  imprisooed  for  three  years,  and  then  starved 
him  to  death,  88. 

Dr$Ii>x&     Vid.  Ntmpha 

Drt^  (Apvoc).  1.  Son  of  the  Thradan  king 
Lyourgus,  who  is  hence  ealled  DetantIdb8. — 
[2.  One  of  the  LaptthsB,  friend  of  Piritbous  {H, 
vi,  180).— 8.  Son  of  the  Thracian  king  Lycur- 
ffus,  shun  by  his  own  &ther  in  a  fit  of  phrensy 
brought  upon  him  by  Bacchus.] 

Daf  XiBA  or  Daf  mus  {^fuua,  Apvfioc :  ^pv- 
fuevc :  now  Baba  /),  a  town  in  Phocis,  a  little 
south  of  the  Cephisus,  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes. 

[DRfMO,  a  nymph,  a  companion  of  Cyrene.] 

DRtHus  (^ftic).  1.  KuI'Drtmjl— 2.  A 
stroE^  place  m  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boe- 

OtiiL 

Drtmubsa  {Apvfioikfaa :  Apvfiowradioc)*  an  isl- 
and in  the  Hermjean  Gulf;  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  ClacomensB ;  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Clasomen«. 
DRYdPB  {^pvSnvl  daughter  of  King  Dryops, 
id  the  playmate  of  the  Hamadryodes  on  Mount 
She  was  beloved  by  ApoUo,  who,  to  ^n 


and  i 
(Eta. 


possession  of  her,  metamorphosed  himself  into 
a  tortoise.  Dr3'ope  took  the  creature  into  her 
lap,  whereupon  the  god  changed  hinoself  into  a 
serpent  The  nymphs  fled  away  in  afiHg:bti 
nna  thus  ApoU)  remoined  alone  with  Dryopa 
Soon  after  sne  married  Aodrs^on,  but  betuun^, 
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oy  Apollo,  the  mother  of  AMPHiasus,  who  built 
the  towD  of  GSta,  and  a  temjde  to  Apollo.  Dry- 
ipe  ^  18  afterward  earned  off  by  the  Hamadry- 
ades,  aixl  became  a  nymph. 

IhttSpva  AptMwec),  a  Pelasgic  people,  de- 
aoended  Iroa  a  mythieid  ancestor  Dryops,  dwelt 
6nt  in  Thewaly,  from  the  Sperehdue  to  Pamas- 
■OB,  and  afterward  in  Doris,  which  was  called 
ftom  them  Dbtopis  (Afjvoiric).  Driven  out  of 
Doris  by  the  Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other 
loantries,  and  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Detops  (Apvo^).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
efaflus  and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lyoaon 
and  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Lyeaon,  the  mTthioal 
ancestor  of  the  Dryopes. — [2.  An  illegitimate 
son  of  Priam,  slain  by  Achillea — 8.  A  compan- 
ion of  ^neas,  slain  by  Glausua,] 

Dbtos  OxpaALiB  (^pvdc  Ke^aXai),  a  narrow 
pass  of  Mount  Oithasron,  between  Athens  and 
PlatssB. 

DtBis  (now  J[)(mbs\  a  river  in  Qaul,  rises  in 
Mount  Jurassus  (now  Jura)y  flows  past  Vesontio 
(now  Beaanfon),  and  falls  into  the  Arar  (now 
SaStuf)  near  Gabillonum  (now  (7Ad/on«). 

DuB&is  PoBTUs  (now  I>oner),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Oantit,  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  against  the  Sazon  pi- 
rates. 

DuoAs,  MicHABL,  a  Byzantine  historian,  held 
a  high  office  under  Ck>nstantine  XIII,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  AD.  1463,  he  fled  to  Lesbos. 
His  history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  YL 
PaisBcdogus,  1855,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by 
the  Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  bar- 
barous Greek,  but  gives  a  clear  and  impartial 
account  of  events.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bek- 
ker.  Boon,  1884. 

DOoiifus  (Aovftlriof),  a  chief  of  the  Sicelians 
ur  Sieeli,  the  native  tnbes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  carried  on  a  formidable  war  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  B.O.  against  the  Greeks 
in  the  island.  Having  been  at  last  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  by  the  Syracusans,  he  repaired  to 
Syraense  as  a  suppliant^  and  placed  lumsdf  at 
tbeir  mercy.  The  Syracusans  8pa>ed  his  life, 
but  sent  him  into  an  honorable  exile  at  Corinth. 
He  returned  soon  afterward  to  Sicily,  and  found- 
ed the  city  of  Calacte.    He  died  about  B.C.  440. 

DulLfus.  1.  M.,  tribune  of  the  pleba  RC. 
471.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  Usaders  of  the 
plebeians,  and  it  was  on  hio  advice  that  the 
plebeians  migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the 
Moos  Sacer,  just  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
deeemvirs.  He  was  then  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs  a  second  time,  449.—- S.  K,  one  of  the  de- 
eemvirB,  450,  on  whose  overthrow  he  went  into 
Toluntary  exile.  — 8.  C,  consul  260,  with  Cn. 
Conieliufl  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  first  Punic  War. 
In  this  jear  the  Romans  built  their  fimt  fleet, 
using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian  vessel 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Hie  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio, 
who  was  defeated  by  the  Oarthynians  off  li- 
paia.  Thereupon  Duihus  was  mtrusted  with 
the  command,  and  as  he  perceived  the  disad- 
caatages  under  which  the  dumsy  ships  of  the 
Bomans  were  laboring,  he  devised  the  weU- 
known  grappling  irons,  by  means  of  which  the 
snemy's  chips  might  be  drawn  toward  his,  and 
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the  sea-fight  thus  changed  into  a  land-fight  Bjy 
this  means  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  Mylm,  and  then  prose- 
cuted the  war  in  Sicily  with  success,  reheving 
Egesta,  and  taking  MaceUa  by  assault  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  DuUius  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victoiy  that 
the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  wai 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  the  conquered  ships  (Colttmna  RoUratd), 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscrip- 
tion which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is 
BtiU  extant  It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  b 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  mutilated  condition, 
and  it  has  since  often  been  printed  with  at- 
tempts  at  restoration.  There  are,  however,  in 
that  inscription  some  orthographical  peculiari- 
ties, which  suggest  that  the  present  inscription 
is  a  later  restori^tion  of  1^  original  one.  Du- 
ilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory  by 
being  permitted,  wheoever  be  returned  home 
from  a  oanquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  torch  and  a  fiute-pUi^er. 

DuLQiaiNi,  a  people  in  Germany,  dwelt  south 
east  of  the  Aogrivarii,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Weser., 

DuucbIum.     Fid  EcHiNAnxs. 

DuxnSbix,  a  chieftain  of  the  iEdui,  conspired 
against  the  Romans  KC.  58,  but  was  then  par- 
doned by  CsBsar  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother  Divitiacus.  When  Cssar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  64,  he  suspected  Dumnoriz 
too  mudi  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he 
insisted,  therefore,  on  his  acoompanying  him. 
Dumnorix,  upon  tbis,  fled  from  the  Roman  cam; 
with  the  iSduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and 
slain. 

DuNiuM.     Vid.  DosoiBiexa. 

DOuA  (r^  dovpai  Acvpffvoc).  1.  A  town  ic 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates^  not  far  from 
Circesium,  founded  by  toe  Macedonians,  and 
hence  surnamed  Nieanoris ;  also  called  EurOpus 
(Eipoiroc)  by  the  Q-reeks.  In  the  time  of  Jufian 
it  was  deserted. — 2.  (Now  Dor),  a  town  in  As- 
syria, on  the  Tigris. 

DuKANius  (now  Dordo^fne),  a  river  in  Aqui- 
tania,  which  falls  into  the  Garumna. 

DCaU  (now  Jkra  Baltea),  a  river  which  rises 
m  the  south  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Salassi,  briogii^  gold  dust  withit^  and 
fSedls  into  the  Po. 

Doais  (Aovpi^),  of  Samos,  the  historial:^  was 
a  descendant  of  Alcibiades,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadeli^us.  He  obtained 
the  tyranny  of  ms  native  island,  though  it  is 
unkown  by  what  means.  He  wrote  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  a  history  of  Greece,  from  KC. 
870  to  281.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  eo- 
joyed  any  very  great  reputation  aa  an  historiai 
among  the  ancients^  13m  fi*agments  have  been 
collected  by  Hulleman,  Dwridia  JSamii  gum  n^ 
perntnt,  Trajeet  ad  Rhea,  1841 ;  [and  by  Mm- 
ier,  Hiti.  Qrac,  FragVL,  vol  il,  p.  466-488.] 

DtJiiiuB  (Aovp<oc,  Acjptof :  now  J>uerOyllQ¥n>), 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the 
Pelendones,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Idubeda,  near 
Numantia,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic ;  it  was 
auriferous,  and  is  navigalde  a  long  way  from  its 
mouth.  f-^  f 
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DuEOBAiv^  (dow  Rochester^  a  town  of  the 
Oantii  ID  BritaiQ 

DuaooASis  (now  Dtetix),  a  town  of  the  Oar- 
outes  io  GkJlia  LugduQeoBis. 

DUROCATELAUNI.       Vid.  CaTALaUXI. 

DuBOGO&TOEuu  ^Dow  Rheifnu),  the  capital  of 
the  Remi  io  GaUia  Belgica,  and  BobBeaueotlj 
called  Remi,  waa  a  poptdoua  and  powerful  town. 

DuaoNiA,  a  town  io  Samoium  in  Italy,  west 
of  the  Caudine  pasBeB. 

DuBoraiGES,  a  people  io  Britain,  io  Dorset- 
■Iiire,  and  the  west  of  Somersetshire :  their 
chief  town  was  Dunium  (now  Dorchester). 

DcaoYEaircK  or  Daeveknuu  (now  Canter- 
lfury\  a  town  of  the  Caotii  io  Britalo,  after- 
ward called  Cantuaria. 

Dyabdanes  or  (Edanes  (now  Brahmaputra\ 
a  river  in  India,  fidls  into  the  Qangos  on  the 
eastern  Bide. 

DruAS  (Av/ttoc).  1.  Son  of  iEgimlus,  from 
whom  the  Dymanes,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of 
the  Dorians,  were  belleyed  to  have  derived  their 
name. — [2.  Father  of  Asius  and  of  Hecuba,  the 
wife  of  Priam,  lived  in  Phrygia,  on  the  Sangor 
rius:  Hecuba  is  henco  called  DymarUu  proles 
(Ovid.  Her.^  xi..  762)  and  DymaaUie  {lb.,  ziil, 
620). — 3.  A  Phieacian,  whose  daughter  was  an 
attendant  of  Nausicaa.— 4.  A  Trojan,  who  fought 
W  the  side  of  ^neas  on  the  night  of  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  he  waa  killed  by  hu  own  friends  in 
mistake  for  a  Greek  whose  armor  he  had  put 
onj 

Df MB  or  DriLA  (AvjUi;,  ^vficu, :  Av/iaiod  Dy- 
mieua :  ruins  near  Karavost<ui)j  a  town  in  the 
west  of  Achaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the 
twelve  Achsan  towns ;  it  founded,  along  with 
PatrsB,  the  second  Achiean  league ;  and  was  at 
a  later  time  oolooized  by  the  Romans. 

DvBAS  (Avpac),  a  small  river  io  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  falls  ioto  the  Sious  Maliacus. 

DtbbhaohIdm  {Avfijiuxiov :  Avfi^x^^*  Lvppa- 
XV^o^t  Dyrrachlnus :  now  Duraszo),  formerly 
called  Epidamnus  ('£)ri<5a/<voc :  'En-tdu/iviocX  a 
town  io  Greek  lUyria,  oo  a  peninsula  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  waa  founded  by  the  Corcy- 
rasana,  and  received  the  name  Epidamnna  ;  but 
since  the  Romana  considered  this  name  a  bad 
omen,  aa  remindiog  them  of  damnum^  they 
changed  it  into  Dyrrliachium  when  they  be- 
came masters  of  the  country.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  an  important  place ;  it  was  the 
usual  place  of  landing  for  pereons  who  crossed 
over  from  Brundisiimi.  Commerce  aod  trade 
were  carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence 
it  ia  called  Tabema  Adria  by  Catullus  (zzxvi., 
16);  and  here  conomenced  the  p^eat  E^atia 
Via  leading  to  the  East  In  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his 
military  stores  here.  In  A.D.  846  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  eartiiqu&Oce. 

DtsObuic  (rd  Avaupov),  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mineis  between  Cholcidice  and 
Odomantice; 

Dtspontidm  (Avoxwtuw  :  LvcTtSvrio^),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Pisatis  in  Elia  north  of  the  Al- 
pheua,  was  debtroyed  by  the  Eleans,  whereupon 
Its  inhabitants  removed  t<  Epidamnas  and  Apol- 
looia 


[EblIna  ('E6/ava),  a  city  of  the  Ebiani  ii 


Hibemia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  probably  answer 
iug  to  the  modem  DMin,'\ 

EadBA.  1.  Or  Eb^ba  Okbealis,  a  small  towi 
m  Hispaoia  Bsetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  modem  8ta  Cruz. — 2.  Suraamed 
LiBEBAUTAS  JuuA  (oow  jSvofa),  B  Rouian  rau* 
oicipium  io  Lusitania. — 3.  Or  EbOba  (oow  B. 
Lucar  de  Barrameda\  a  town  in  Hisponia  B»ti* 
ca,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bostis.— 4.  A  fortrui 
of  the  Edetani  in  Hispauia  Tarraoonensis. 

Ebobaouu  or  EbubAouh  (now  Ycrk\  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  Britam,  was  made  a  Roman 
station  by  Agrioola,  and  soon  became  the  chief 
Roman  settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  waa 
both  a  municipium  aod  a  colony.  It  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited 
Britain.  Here  the  emperors  Septimius  Severua 
and  OonatantiuB  Chloms  died.  Part  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  walls  still  exist  at  Tork ;  and 
many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
modem  city. 

Ebobolacum  (now  Swretde,  on  the  river  8i- 
ovle\  a  town  in  Aquitania 

EbbooCmvic  (now  Einhrvn),  a  town  in  GaUia 
Narbonensis,  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

EaODiB  or  HsBt^njE  .(now  Hebridee),  islands  in 
the  Western  Ocean  off  Bricaia  They  were 
five  in  number  according  to  Ptolemy,  two  called 
Ebudie,  Maleus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina. 

EbubomXgus  or  Hxbbomaodb  (near  Bram  oi 
ViUerazonB\  a  town  in  Gallia  Karbonensis. 

Ebubones,  a  German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (now  Maas),  in  a  miuvhy 
and  woody  district  They  were  dependanto 
{clientee)  of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Ciesar's 
time  under  the  rule  of  Ambioiix  and  Cativol* 
CUB.  Their  in3urrection  against  the  Romansi 
B.C.  64,  was  severely  puni2ied  by  Caesar,  and 
from  this  time  they  disappear  from  history. 

EbUBOVIOES.       Vld.  AULKBd. 

Eatsus  or  EaOaua  (now  /vtxa),  the  largest  of 
the  PityussB  Insulse,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Baleares.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
Its  capital,  also  called  Ebusua,  waa  a 
civitaa  foaderata,  possessed  an  excellent  harbor, 
was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trad& 

EobatXna  (ra  'flic6arava,  Ion.  and  Pofit  'Ay- 
Sdrava:  now  JBamadan),  a  great  city,  most 
pleasantly  aituated,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Orontea,  in  the  north  of  Great  Media,  waa  the 
capital  of  the  Median  kingdom,  and  afterward 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  and  Pa]> 
thian  kings.  Its  foo&daikxi  waa  more  ancient 
than  any  historical  record :  Herodotua  ascribes 
it  to  Doocea,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramis.  It 
had  a  circuit  of  two  hundred  and  forty  stadia, 
and  waa  surrounded  by  seven  walla,  each  over- 
topping the  one  before  it,  and  crowned  with 
batuements  of  different  colors:  these  wolb  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  The 
citiulel,  of  ereat  strengtli,  waa  used  a»  the  royal 
treaaury.  Below  it  stood  a  magnificent  palace^ 
the  tilea  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  capitals, 
entablatures,  and  wainscotings  of  silver  and 
gold ;  treasures  which  the  Seleocidas  coined  inte 
money,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  talenta 
The  circuit  of  this  placA  was  seven  staiUa. 
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fEoDXPPA  ^EKSiima),  in  the  Old  Testament 
AAsib,  a  city  of  PalesUne,  on  the  eooBt,  between 
Fyre  and  Ptoleoiais.] 

EcvTRA  (Eeetranus),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volsoi,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital 
of  this  people,  was  destroyed  Jby  the  Romans  at 
an  early  period. 

[EoBxoLES  ('Ex^'^^VC)'  !•  Son  of  Actor,  and 
husband  of  Polymela. — 2.  Of  Ephesns,  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  pupil  of  Tfaeombroti]&] 

[EcBECLUB  ('E;t^icAof).  1.  Son  of  Agenor, 
thuc  by  Achilles. — 2.  Another  Troian,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad,  slain  by  PatroduaJ 

[EcasoBJkTEa  ('ExeKpuTtfc).  1.  Father  of  Eeti- 
OD,  grandfather  of  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Oorinth. — 
2.  A  philosopher,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Pytha- 
fforean  sohooi,  a  pupil  of  Arehytas  at  Tarentum. 
When  the  Pythagoreans  were  persecuted  in 
Maena  Grsecia,  he  went  to  Rhegium,  and  thence 
to  rhlius.  This  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Phsdon  of  Plato :  by  some  writers 
be  is  called  a 'teacher  of  Plato.] 

[EcHECBATiDEs  ('ExeKpaTidTfg).  1.  Father  of 
Orestes,  king  in  Thessaly. — 2.  A  Sophist^  a 
friend  of  Phocion. — 3.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
a  peripatetic  philosopher,  pupil  of  Aristotle.] 

EohkdO&us  {^Exioapog,  m  Herod.,  Exeidupo^), 
a  small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Grestonia, 
flows  throngh  Mygdonia,  and  falls  into  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf. 

EcbAiIdm  {*Ext^i^:  'Exe^i^Vf:),  an  Attic 
demus  east  of  Munychia,  called  after  a  hero 
Bchelna 

[Eobemon  {'Ex^/icw),  a  son  of  Priam,  slain  by 
Diomedes.] 

EoBiMDB  {'Excfiog),  son  of  ASropus  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheiis,  succeeded  Lyourgus  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  Li  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  Echemus  slew,  in  single  com- 
bat, Hyllus,  the  sou  of  Hercules.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the 
isthmus,  the  Heradidffi  were  obliged  to  promise 
not  to  repeat  their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus 
for  fifty  years. 

[EcHENKus  {*Exivifo^  Od),  the  oldest  of  the 
Phsacian  nobles  at  the  court  of  Aleinona] 

[Ecubp5lu8  (*ExenuXo^).  1.  A  Trojan,  son 
of  Thalysins,  slain  by  AjitUochus. — 2.  Son  of 
Aucbises,  dwelt  in  Sicyon;  in  order  to  avoid 
going  against  Troy  with  the  Greeks,  he  sent  to 
Agamemnon  the  beautiful  mare  ^the.] 

EoHEOTaXrus  {*Ex^<rrpaTo^%  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Agis  I^  and  father  of  Labotas  or  Leoootes. 

EcHETLA  ('Exir}M)j  a  town  in  Sicily,  west  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  mountains. 

Ecnirus  {'Exeroc),  a  cruel  king  of  Epirus. 
His  daughter.  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  had 
yielded  to  her  lover  iEchmodicus,  was  blinded 
(yy  her  father,  and  iEchmodious  was  cruelly  mu- 
tilated. 

EcmDNA  {'Ext^a\  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  or  of  Chrysaor  and  Gallirrhoe,  or 
of  Peiras  and  Styx  The  upper  part  of  her  body 
was  that  of  a  b^udful  maiden  with  black  eyes, 
while  the  !ower  part  was  that  of  a  serpent^  of 
li  vast  size.  She  was  a  horrible  and  blood- 
thirsty monster.  She  became  by  Typhoo  the 
mother  of  the  ChimsBra,  of  the  many^headed 
dog  Orthus,  of  the  hundred-headed  dragon  who 
yarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the 
O.lehian  dragon,  of  the  S;-)iin3c,  of  Oe-^berus 


(henoe  called  EehidniuB  eani»\  of  Scvlla,  9i 
Goi^gon,  of  the  Lemssan  Hydra  (JSehidna  Let' 
fuea),  of  the  eagle  whioh  consumed  the  liver  of 
Prometheus,  and  of  the  Nemean  lion.  She  was 
killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argus  Panoptes.  Accord 
ing  to  Hesiod,  she  liv^  with  Typhon  in  a 
cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  but  anoth* 
er  tradition  transported  her  bo  Scvthia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Aea- 
thyrsus,  Gelouus,  and  Scythes.  (Herod.,  iv^ 
8-10.) 

EohInXdss  {^Extva^bc  or  *Exivai :  now  Cur- 
zolari),  a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to  Acamania.  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Achelous.  The  legend  related  that  they 
were  originally  njmpbs,  who  dwelt  on  the  main 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous^  and  that,  on 
one  occasion,  having  forgotten  to  present  any 
offerings  to  the  god  Achelous  when  they  sac- 
rificed to  the  other  gods,  the  river-god,  in  wrath, 
tore  them  away  from  the  main  land  with  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  sacrificing,  carried 
diem  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  into  islands. 
The  Echinades  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea-urchin.  The  largest  of  these  islands 
was  named  DuiicHiuM  (^ovXixiov).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  from  it  Megee,  son  of 
Phyleus,  went  .to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  pres 
ent  day  it  is  united  to  the  main  land. 

[Echinus  ('Exivo( :  now  AchinA),  a  town  and 
promontory  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.] 

EchIon  \*Exmv),  1.  One  of  the  ^ve  surviviiig 
Sparti  who  had  grown  up  from  the  dragon's 
teeth  which  Cadmus  had  sowa  He  married 
Agave,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Pen* 
theus :  he  assisted  Cadmus  in  the  building  of 
Thebes.— 2.  Son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and  An- 
Uanira,  twin-brother  of  Erytus  or  Eurytus,  with 
whom  he  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. — S.  A  cel- 
ebrated Grecian  painter,  fiourished  B.C.  852. 
One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Semiramis 
passing  from  the  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that  of 
a  ^ueen ;  in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bnde  was  admirably  depicted.  The  picture  in 
the  Vatican,  known  as  "  the  Aldobrondini  Mar- 
riage," is  supposed  by  some  to  ba  a  copy  from 
the  "  Bride**  of  Ecbioo. 

Echo  ('H;i:«),  an  Oreade,  who,  according  to 
the  legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno 
engsged  by  incessantly  talking  to  her  while  Ju- 
piter was  sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno, 
however,  found  out  the  trick  that  was  playe(l 
upon  hei*,  and  punished  Echo  by  changing  her 
into  an  echo,  that  is^  a  being  with  no  control 
over  its  tongue,  which  is  neither  able  to  speak 
before  any  IxkIv  else  has  spoken,  nor  to  be  silent 
when  some  body  else  has  spokea  Echo  in  this 
state  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Narcissus; 
but  as  her  love  was  not  returned,  she  pined 
away  in  grief,  so  that»  in  the  end,  there  remain- 
ed nothing  of  her  but  her  voice.  (Ov.,  Met^ 
iii,  866-401.) 

[Egn5mu8  Mons  ('Exvoffoc  ^o^c)>  a  mountain 
near  Gela,  in  Sicily,  where  Phalaris  had  a  castle 
in  which  was  kept  the  celebrated  braaen  bull.] 

EcpHAMTiDEB  ('£4c^vr£<$9f),  one  cf  the  earhest 
poets  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  flourished  about 


B.C.  460, 


little  before  Cratinus.    The  meo* 
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mg  of  tbe  sarname  of  KairvUxct  which  was  given 
to  him  hy  his  riTals,  eeems  to  impl^  a  mixtare 
of  subtilty  and  obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the 
rudeness  of  tbe  old  Megario  comedy,  and  was 
himself  ridiculed  on  the  same  g^round  by  Cra- 
tinus  and  Aristophanes.  [The  few  fragments 
of  his  plays  remaining  are  given  in  Meineke, 
Fmgm,  Camie  Orac^  voL  l,  p.  6-7,  edit  minor.} 

[EoPHAiiTUB  ("E^c^rof ),  of  Thasos,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party  whioh^  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  aided  Thrasybulus  in 
gaining  Thasoe  and  certain  cities  of  Thrace.] 

EnsssA  or  AmtioohIa  Oallib&h5C  ('Eoeccii, 
'AvTioxeia  if  eirt  KaXXifijiotfy  or  'A.  fu^o6dp6apoc  : 
in  the  Old  Testament^  Ur :  now  &r/ah),  a  very 
ancient  city  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
capital  of  Osrogne,  and  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  from  B.C.  187  to  AJ).  216.  ViA 
Aboabub.  It  stood  on  tbe  River  Scirtus  or  Bar- 
desanes,  which  often  inundated  and  damaged 
the  city.  It  was  here  that  Caracalla  was  mur- 
dered. Having  suffered  by  an  earthanake  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  I,  the  city  was  rebuilt  and 
named  Justinopolis.  The  Edessa  of  Strabo  ia 
evidently  a  different  place,  namely,  the  city 
usually  called  Bambyce  or  Hierapolis. 

EDfiTlm  or  SKDtTlNi,  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  east  of  the  Geltiberi.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Valbngia,  Saovktdm,  GiDAB- 
AU008TA,  and  Edeta,  also  called  lAria  (now 
Lyria), 

EnONior  EndNu  ('Hdcjvot  "Hduver),  a  Thra- 
cian  p^H  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Stry- 
mon.  Tnev  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiastic 
trorahip  of  Bacchus;  whence  EdGnib  ia  tbe 
Latin  poets  signifies  a  female  Bacchante,  and 
Soitice  says  {CamL,  il,  7,  26),  Ncn  tgo  samiM 
baeckabor  Edoni9,  The  poets  frequently  use 
Edoni  as  synonymous  with  Tbracians. 

EBiioN  (' Herfwv).  1.  King  of  the  Hypo-Plar 
cian  Thebe  in  Gilicia,  and  filler  of  Andromache, 
the  wife  of  Hector.  He  and  seven  of  his  sons 
were  slain  by  Achilles  when  tbe  Intter  took 
Thebe. — [2.  King  of  Jmbros,  guest-friend  of 
Lyoaon,  whom  Achilles  bad  taken  prisoner  and 
sold;  Eetion  ransomed  bin  and  sent  him  to 
Arisbe — 8.  Father  of  Cypselus,  the  tyrant  of 
Gorinth.] 

EoEiUSTA,  a  town  of  the  Geltiberi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

EoialA.     Vid.  JSosbia. 

EOESTA.       Vid.  SSOBSTA. 

EonatIa  ^now  Torre  <fAnazxo\  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  tne  coast,  called  Gnatu  by  Horace 
{Sai^  i.,  6,  97),  who  speaks  of  it  as  Lymj^B 
(i.  e.,  Nyniphi8\  iraiU  exstruetct,  probablv  on  ao- 
oount  of  Its  bad  or  deficient  supply  of  water. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  stone  or 
^tar,  which  of  itself  set  on  fire  frankincense 
and  wood;  a  prodigy  which  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  Horace  and  his  friends,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  mere  trick.  Egnatia  owed  its  ohief 
importance  to  being  situated  on  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Bnmdisinm.  This  km 
reached  the  sea  at  Kc^natia,  and  from  this  town 
to  Brundisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Via 
EoKATiA.  Tbe  continuation  of  this  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  frwu  Dyrrhachium  to 
Byiantium  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Bgna- 
Ha,  It  was  the  great  miliiar^  road  between 
Italy  and  the  east  Gommwcing  at  Dyrrha- 
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cfaium,  it  passed  by  Lvohnidus,  Heraclfia,  hpx 
oestis,  Edessa,  Tliessalonica,  Amphipolis,  Phi 
lippi,  and,  traversing  the  whole  of  Tlirace,  final 
ly  reushed  Byzantium. 

EonItIi,  a  family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  I.  Geluus  Eonaxi 
ua,  leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Romans  B.O.  295 
— 2.  Mabius  Eqnatius,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
tbe  Italian  allies  in  the  Social  War,  was  killed 
in  battle,  89.-8.  M.  Eonatius  Rdfus,  asdiie  20 
and  praator  19,  was  executed  in  the  following 
year  in  consequence  of  his  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Augustus.— 4.  P 
EoNATiDa  Gbueb.     Vid.  Babba. 

EioN  ('H2c^ :  'H^ovrvc :  now  C<mte9Ba  or  Ren 
dina\  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolis, 
of  which  it  was  the  harbor.  Brasidas,  after 
obtaining^  possession  of  Amphipolis,  attempted 
to  seiae  Eiou  also,  but  was  prevented  bv  tbe  ar- 
rival of  Thucydides  with  an  Athenian  fleet,  B.G. 
424. 

EidNEs  ^'HZover),  a  town  in  Aigolis,  with  a 
harbor,  subject  to  MycenoB  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  timeSi 

[EidMEus  ('Hiovfvf).  1.  A  Greek,  slain  by 
Hector  before  Troy. — 2.  A  Thracian,  father  of 
Rhesus. — ^8.  Son  of  Magnee,  one  of  the  suitors 
of  HippodamiaJ 

Eljea  ('EA<ua:  now  JTos/tf),  an  ancient  city 
on  the  coast  of  .£olis  in  Aaia  Minor,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Mnestheus,  stood  twelvf 
stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gaicus,  and  on« 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (or  sixteen  Romas 
miles)  from  Pergamus,  to  which  city,  in  the  time 
of  the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a  ha^ 
bor  (kniviiov).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  B.G.  90.  Tbe  gulf  m  which  it  stood, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  was  named  after  it  Sinus  Elaiticus 
('EAoZrMcdc  KoXno^t  now  Qylf  of  CkandeU), 

"ElmCb  CEXaiovc,  -ftvPTog:  *EXatovaioc).  1. 
Or  ElkOb  I'EXeov^ :  now  Criiia),  a  town  an  the 
southeast  point  of  the  Thracian  Ghersoneee, 
with  a  harbor  and  a  heroum  of  Protesilaus. — 
2.  (Now  Metolonghi),  a  town  of  iEtolia,  south 
of  Pleuron. — 8.  A  town  in  Argolis.— 4.  A  de- 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippotho- 


ElaoabIlus,  Roman  emperor  AJ>.  218-222, 
son  of  Julia  Sosmias  and  Varius  Maroellus,  was 
bom  at  Emesa  about  205,  and  was  originally  call- 
ed Yabius  Avitcs  BASsiAinis.  While  almost  a 
child,  he  became,  alone  with  his  first  oousin 
Alexander  Severus,  priest  of  Elagabalua,  the 
Syro-Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a 
temple  was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  waa 
from  this  circumstance  that  he  obtained  the 
name  Elagabalus,  by  which  he  is  usually  known. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his  grandmother  Julia  Maesa,  who 
circulated  the  report  that  Elagabalus  was  the 
offspring  of  a  secret  commerce  between  Somiaa 
and  Garacalla,  and  induced  the  troops  in  Syria 
to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign  by  the  title  of 
M.  AuBxuus  Antoninus,  the  16th  of  Mav,  218 
Macrinus  forthwith  marched  against  Euigaba- 
lus,  but  was  defeated  near  Antioch,  June  8tK 
and  was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death.  Ela 
gabalus  was  now  acknowledged  as  amnarnr 
gitizedbyCOOgle 


ELAHa. 


£LEUSIB. 


bf  the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came 
to  Borne.  The  rejgn  of  this  priueCf  who  per- 
Sibed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  having  oo- 
eapied  the  throne  near^  four  year*,  was  char^ 
aeterized  throughout  by  an  accumulation  of  the 
moet  fantastio  foUr  and  superstition,  together 
with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  nartioulars 
slmost  traoMsend  the  limits  of  eredioility.  In 
221  he  adojvted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Se- 
▼erus,  and  proclaimed  him  OaBsar.  Having  be- 
oome  jealous  of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  ^ufc 
him  to  death,  but  was  himself  slain,  along  with 
his  mother  Hoemias,  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom 
Alexander  was  a  great  fliyorite. 

Elana.     Vid,  Mlavul 

Elaea  (*£Acfpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenus  or 
Minnas,  bore  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  giant  Tityus. 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  from  fear  of  Juno  (Hera),  con- 
cealed her  under  the  earth. 

[Elabub  ('EXaaoc),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Patro- 
elaa] 

Elatba  {'EXdreia :  'EAarevc).  1.  (Ruins  near 
EUpktka),  a  town  in  Phods,  and  the  most  im- 
portaot  place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was 
situated  near  the  Cephisus  in  a  fertile  valley, 
which  was  an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to 
BflBotia  Ektea  was  thus  frequently  exposed 
to  hostile  attacks.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
{bunded  by  EUtus,  son  of  Arca&*- 2.  A  town  in 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  near  Gonnl — S.  Or 
ElateIa,  a  town  in  Epirus,  near  the  sources 
ot  the  GocytuL 

EiJLtub  ('EAarof).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Le- 
antra,  king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodice,  and 
fisther  of  Stymphalus,  iBpytus,  GyUen,  and  Pe- 
reoB.  He  resided  on  Mount  (>^llene,  and  went 
firtun  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the 
town  of  Elatea. — 2.  A  prince  of  the  Lapithaa  at 
jforiaan.  iQ  Thcsssly,  husbsnd  of  Hippea,  and 
frtber  of  Gsneus  and  Polyphemus.  He  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Arcadian  Elap 
tuB.— [8  An  ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Aga- 
memnoa — i.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

ELAVxa,  (now  Ailier^^  subsequently  Elaris  or 
Elanris,  a  river  in  Aquitania,  a  tributary  of  the 


{'EaSu),  an  ishind  on  the  coast  of  the 
Delta  in  £Wpt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  rhatnitio  and  the  Tanitio  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharaoh 
Anysis  from  the  u£thiopian  Sabaco,  and  after- 
ward of  AmyrtiBus  from  the  Persians. 

^.dtjL     vid  Veua. 

Electea  ('HAiicrpa),  t.  e^  the  bright  or  brill- 
iant  one  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  Thaumas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  tne 
Harpies,  Adllo  and  Ocypete.— 2.  Dat^hter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleidne,  one  of  the  seven  Pleiades, 
mod  by  Jupiter  ^Zeus)  mother  of  lasion  and  Dar- 
danus.  Accordmg  to  an  Italian  tradition,  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king  Corythus,  by 
whom  ^e  had  a  son  laidon ;  whereas  by  Jup 
ter  (Zeos)  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanus.  It 
was  through  her  means,  according  to  anoilier 
tradition,  £at  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy ;  and 
when  she  saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanus 
perishing  in  flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  fur 
grie^  and  was  placed  among  the  stars  as  a 
oomet  Acwrding  to  others,  Electra  nnd  her 
•iz  iisters  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  th 


seven  Pleiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy  on  see 
ing  the  destruction  of  Ilium.~8.  Sister  of  Cad 
mus,  from  whonl  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebc« 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name.— 4.  Daogh* 
ter  of  Anmemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  also  call 
ed  Laodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes. 
After  the  murder  of  har  ntber  by  her  mother, 
she  saved  the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes 
by  sending  him,  under  the  protection  of  a  slave, 
to  King  Strophius  at  Phanka  in  Phocis,  who  had 
the  boy  educated  together  with  his  own  son 
Pylades.  When  Orestes  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, Electra  excited  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  assisted  him  in  slaying 
their  mother,  Olvtemnestra.  Vxd.  Oeeste& 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  history 
and  character  of  Electra  form  the  subject  of  the 
'ChoSphori"  of  JSschylus,  the  ^'Mectra"  of 
Euripides,  and  the  **  Electra"  of  Sophocles. 

ELxondfDXB  InBdhM.     Fidl  Eeidamcb. 

ELEontoir  (['HAexrpMwX  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  kmg  of  Mycenn,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
and  &ther  of  Alcmene,  tiie  irife  of  Amphitryoa 
For  details,  vid,  AxPHzntToir. 

EuEoiEf  6inB  ('HXexTpvoini).  1.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodos^— 2.  A  patronymic  from 
Electryon,  given  to  his  daughter  Alcmene. 

Elx6n  ('EAftfv),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  Ta- 
nagra. 

ElSob  fEAeof),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

ELXPaAmdNB  or  Elbphantib  ('E^^ovrfp^, 
'E^^ovTif  :  now  Jezirahrd-Zahir  or  Jexirah-et- 
ulsflouon),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  opposite  to  Syene,  and  seven 
stadia  below  the  Littie  Cataract,  was  the  fron 
tier  station  of  Egypt  toward  .Ethiopia,  and  was 
strongly  garrisoned  under  the  Persians  and  the 
Romans.  The  island  was  extremdy  fertile,  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree  never  sheddii:^  their 
leaves :  it  had  also  great  quarries.  Among  tiie 
most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were  the  temple 
of  Cnuphis  and  a  Kilometer ;  and  it  is  still  cel- 
ebrated for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewn  temples. 

Elepbahtib,  a  Oreek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
{molles  ElifhanHdos  libdli),  which  are  referred 
to  by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

ELipBftNOE  ('EAc^ttpX  son  of  Chalcodoii 
and  of  Imenar^te  or  Mdanippe,  and  prince  ot 
tiie  Abantes  in  Euboea,  whom  he  lea  against 
Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen :  he 
was  killed  before  Troy  by  Agenor. 

EuEOBiB  ('EAevo'/c,  later  'Ekevaiv :  'EXevalvioc : 
now  Leotina  or  Leigina).  1.  A  town  and  demus 
of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis 
was  situated  northwest  of  Athens,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Megara.  It  possessed  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  and  it 
g|ave  its  name  to  the  ffreat  festival  and  mysto- 
ries  of  the  Eleosinia,  whidi  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Oeres  (Demeter),  and  Pmserpina  (Per- 
sephone). The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a  fee- 
tival  peculiar  to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  inde 
pendent  state;  but  after  the  Eleusinians  had 
been  conauered  by  the  Athenians  in  the  reigo 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  tradition,  the  Eleu- 
sinia became  a  festival  common  to  both  citiM, 
though  the  superintendence  of  the  festival  re 
maioed  with  the  descendants  of  Eumoluud/^ 
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kmg  of  EieusiB.  For  au  accouDt  of  the  festival, 
vid  Diet,  of  Antiq.y  art  Eleusinia. — [2.  A  place 
in  £gypt»  not  far  from  Alexand^ea,  od  the  Lake 
Mareotia;  it  was  so  called  from  Eleusis  in 
Attica.] 

ELSUTH^RiB  (*£A*4'9epa^ :  '£Afv^ff/>evcX  &  ^^^ 
in  Attioa,  od  the  frontiers  of  BoBotia,  origiiiallj 
belonged  to  the  BcBotiair  'Mofederac^,  and  after- 
ward voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

EuEDTHiaiDS  ('EXev^^ioc),  a  surname  of  Jo- 
piter(Zeus)as  the  Deliverer.  Vid  Diet,  of  Ant, 
art.  Eleuthebia. 

Emeutqeena  {'EXevOepva:  'EXevSepvalo^),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Orete^ 

EhzmaiKMS  (*E2.ev6epog:  now  Nahr-el-Kebirt 
I.  d.,  Great  Jiiver),  a  river  forming  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  PbcBoice,  rose  in  Mount  Bar- 
gylus,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Lebanon, 
nud  fell  into  the  sea  between  Antaradus  and 

TlTDOlis. 

Eiicius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
King  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicius  an  altar 
on  the  Aventine.  The  origin  of  the  Lame  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  who  bv  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  •  {eticiebant  or  evoea- 
bant)  lightning;  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  light- 
ning. The  object  of  calling  down  lightning  was, 
according  to  Livy's  explanation,  to  elicit  prodi- 
gies {adprocUgia  elieienda^  Liv.,  l,  20). 

EUMBERRUM.      Vid  Ausd. 

Elim£a,  -ia,  or  Elime6ti8  {'ETufuut,  'EXtfuaf 
'E?iifuuTi()f  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  fim- 
tiers  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged 
to  Blyria,  and  was  bounded  bv  the  Gambunian 
Mountains  on  the  south  and  the  Tymphiean 
Mountains  on  the  west  Its  inhabitants,  the 
EuMiEi  ('EAet/iuurai),  were  Epirots. 

Bus  (*HAtf,  Dor.  'AXtf,  'HAete:  'HAeZof.  Dor. 
V^of ,  whence  Alii  in  Plautus),  a  country  on 
(be  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by 
Achaia  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the  cast>  Mes- 
senia  on  the  south,  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the 
west.  The  country  was  fertile,  watered  by  the 
Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  country  in  Greece  which  produ- 
ced flax.  The  Pexeub  is  the  only  other  river 
in  Ells  of  any  importance.  Mis  was  divided 
into  three  ^arts  :  1.  Elm  Pkopbe,  or  Hollow 
Elis  (if  KotXfj  'HAif),  the  northern  part,  watered 
by  the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also 
called  Elis.— 2.  PibItis  {^  Uktutic),  the  middle 
portion,  of  which  the  capital  was  Piba. — 8.  T&i- 
phtlia  (j^  Tpi^Xia),  the  southern  portion,  of 
which  PvLos  was  the  capital,  lay  between  the 
AlpheuB  and  the  Neda.  In  the  horoic  times  we 
find  the  kingdom  of  Nestor  and  the  Pelides  in 
the  south  of  Elis,  while  tlie  north  of  the  coun- 
try was  inhabited  by  tJie  Epeans  ('Eireiot),  with 
whom  some  ^tolian  tribes  were  mingled.  *  On 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Ueraolidie, 
the  iEtolian  diief  Oxylus  received  Elis  as  his 
share  of  the  oooquest ;  and  it  was  the  union  of 
his  iEtolian  and  Dorian  followers  with  the  Epe- 
ans which  formed  the  subsequent  population  of 
the  country,  under  the  general  name  of  Eleans. 
Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
honor  of  whom  a  splendid  festival  was  held 
every  four  years.  Vid.  Olympia.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  festival  being  common  to  the 
whole  of  Greece,  the  country  of  Elb  was  de 
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clared  sacred,  and  its  inhabitants  )x>ttHMcn 
priestly  privileges.  Being  exempt  from  war  and 
me  dangers  of  invasion,  the  jSleaus  becamt 
prosperous  and  wealthy ;  their  towns  were  ud- 
walled,  and  their  country  was  richly  cultivated 
The  prosperity  of  their  country  was  ruined  by 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  Athenians  wer« 
the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  coimtiy ; 
and  from  that  time  it  frequently  had  to  take  part 
in  the  other  contests  of  tbe  Greeks.  The  town 
of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and  was 
built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  by  the  in- 
habitants of  eight  villages,  who  united  together, 
and  thus  formed  one  town.  It  originally  had 
no  walls,  being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  coun 
try,  but  subsequently  it  was  fortified.  The  in- 
habitants of  Mis  formed  a  dose  alliance  with 
the  SpArtaus,  and  by  their  means  destroyed  the 
rival  city  of  Pisa,  and  became  the  ruling  city  in 
the  country,  B.C.  672.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  they  quan*elled  with  the  Spartans  because 
the  latter  had  espoused  l^e  cause  of  Lepraeum, 
which  had  revolted  from  Elis.  The  Eleans  re- 
taliated UDon  the  Spartans  by  excluding  them 
from  tbe  Olympie  garnet. 

ElXso.     Vid  Auso. 

EusBA.     Vid  Dido. 

Ell^fLl  ('EAAoTT^a).  1  A  district  in  the  north 
of  Eubcea,  near  the  promontoir  Cenaram,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  disappeared  at 
an  early  period :  tJie  whole  island  of  Euboaa  is 
sometimes  called  Ellopia. — 2.  An  ancient  name 
of  the  district  about  Dodoba  in  Epirus. 

[Ellofb  TEAA^),  son  of  Ion  or  Tithonua» 
from  whom  Ellopia  was  fabled  to  have  derived 
its  name.] 

£l5ne  ('HAwv^),  a  town  of  the  Perrhasbi  ic 
Thessaly,  afterward  called  LXmone  (Aeifiuvrf). 

Elp£nor  (*EXinjvQp\  one  of  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe 
into  swine,  and  afterward  back  into  mea  In- 
toxicated with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep 
on  the  roof  of  Circe's  residence,  and  1h  his  at- 
tempt to  rise  he  fell  down  and  broke  his  neck. 
When  Ulysses  was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met 
the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who  implored  him  to  bum 
his  body.  After  his  return  to  the  upper  world, 
Ulysses  complied  with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

Elpinice  (*EXiriviK7j)y  dau^ter  of  Miltiades, 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Calliasw     Vid  Cal 

UAS. 

ElusAteb,  a  people  in  A^uitania,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Their  chief  town  was 
ElCsa  (near  JS'uM  or  £au8e).  It  was  the  birth 
place  of  Rufinus,  the  minister  of  Arcadius. 

ELtiJLBi,  Elyml     Vid  Eltmaib. 

ElticAib,  a  district  of  Suaiana,  extending  from 
the  River  Eulaens  on  the  west  to  the  Oroatis  on 
the  east,  derived  its  name  from  the  Elymtei  or 
Elymi  {'EXvfiaioi,  'E^/io*),  a  warlike  and  pred- 
atory people,  who  are  also  found  in  the  mow  it* 
ains  of  Great  Media :  in  the  Persian  ainues  they 
served  as  archers.  These  Elvmaei  were  prob- 
ably among  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  thn 
countiy  north  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf: 
b  the  Old  Testament  Susiana  is  called  JSlmn. 

Elyml     Vid  Elymus,  Elymais. 

ELfmjs  ('EXw/zof),  a  Trojan,  natural  Bon  of 

Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryx.    Previous  to  the 

emigration  of  ^ucas.  Elymus  and  iEgestns  bad 

fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  frttd  srttledi  on  t).« 
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mnks  of  the  River  Crimisas.  When  nfLei-wanl 
iEoeas  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for  Uiem  the 
loinie  of  JBgesta  aoo  Elyme.  The  Trojaiis  who 
nettled  in  Uuit  part  cf  S'icily  called  themselves 
£lymi,  after  Eiymus. 

£Lf  aus  ('EXvpoc),  a  toivn  io  the  west  of 
Orele,  soath  of  Oydouia. 

£Lf  UDM  CliXwriov  wediov,  later  simply  'H^v- 
eiov)^  the  JSlynan  Jielda.  Iq  Hoiner  {Od,  iv^ 
66i)  Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of 
the  dead ;  he  plaees  it  on  the  west  of  the  earth, 
near  Oeean,  and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land, 
where  thertr  is  neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain, 
and  always  fwned  by  the  delightful  breezes  of 
ZephyruB.  Hither  uivored  heroes,  like  Mene- 
lansi  pass  without  dying,  and  live  happy  under 
die  rule  of  Rhadamanthys.  The  Elysium  of 
Hesiod  and  Pindar  are  in  the  Isles  of  the  Bless- 
ed {juucupuv  v^oot),  which  they  place  in  the 
Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the  &bulous 
island  of  ATLANna  The  Elysium  of  Virgil  is 
part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

EjcIthia  (Hfia&ia:  *HfiaBievc),  a  district  of 
3fiflcedonia,  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the 
Azius^  formerly  part  of  Pieonia,  and  the  original 
seat  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poets 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Emathia  to  the 
whole  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
neighboring  Thessaly. 

liiMlTaiDBS,  the  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  king 
of  Emathia. 

EMATBioei  ('Hfiodiuv).  1.  Son  of  Tithonus  and 
Aurora  (Eos),  brother  of  Memnon,  was  slain  by 
Hercules. — [2.  An  old  man,  slain  by  Chromis 
at  the  nuptials  of  Perseuai — S.  A  Trojan,  slaiu 
by  liges  m  Italy.] 

Embolima  ('Efi6?.ifia),  a  city  of  the  Paropa- 
mieads  in  Northern  India,  near  the  fortress  of 
Aorr.(«,  sixteen  days*  march  from  the  Indus 
^Q.  Curt). 

(EMKBiTA.     Vid.  Augusta  EifzarrA.] 

Emksa  or  Emissa  {'Kfieaa,  'Efuoaa :  'Efuarf- 
voc :  now  HtuM  or  H<nru\  a  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Apamene,  but  afterward  the  capital  of 
Pbcenioo  Libanesia,  was  in  Strabo*s  time  the 
residence  of  independent  Arabian  princes ;  but 
under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  colony  with  the 
Jus  ItaJicum.  It  is  a  remarkable  place  in  the 
bi8toi7  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  the  native 
city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Se- 
vei-us,  of  Elagabalus,  who  exchanged  the  high 
priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
ID  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
flmperor  Alexander  Severus ;  and  also  the  scene 
of  uie  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and 
Zenobia,  A.D.  278. 

[Emmaus  ('E^f^ot;^ :  now  Amwis^  near  Lot- 
rotn\  a  town  of  Palestine,  on  the  road  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Joppo,  about  ten  miles  from  Lydda : 
Older  Uie  Romans  it  was  called  NicOFOLia.J 

EmtiNiAC  {^Efifuvi6aL\  a  prmcel^  family  at 
Agrigentum,  which  traced  tneir  origin  to  the 
mythical  hero  Poljmces.  Among  its  members 
we  know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  fieimily 
derived  its  name),  the  fiither  of  iEnesidamus, 
«rliose  sons,  Theron  and  Xenocrates,  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  as  yictors  at  the  great  games 
a/  Qreece. 

Emudi  M0NIX8,  or  Emoiius,  or  -es,  jv  -on  (rd 


'H//w(Ja  6p^,  rd  *Bfu»d6v  6poc,  or  6  *fl/<«ddf .  non 
JJimtUai/a  MourUain$)f  a  mnge  of  mouritaiuf 
north  of  India,'  forming  the  prolongatiou  eaab 
ward  of  the  Paropamisus. 

EMPindoLis  CEfine6oK?^c)j  of  Agrigentum  10 
Sicily,  flourished  about  RO.  444  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
£unily,  he  jomed  the  revolution  in  which  Thrai^ 
ydsus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  was 
expelled  His  seal  in  the  establishment  of  po- 
litical equality  is  said  to  haye  been  manifested 
by  his  magnanimous  support  of  Uie  poor,  by  his 
severity  in  persecutinff  the  oyorbearmg  ooudnct 
of  the  aristocrats,  and  in  his  dedining  the  soy- 
ereignty  which  was  offered  to  him.  His  bril- 
liant oratory,  his  penetrating  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, and  the  reputation  of  his  marvellous  pow- 
ers, which  he  had  acquired  by  curing  diseases, 
b^  his  successful  exertions  in  removing  marshy 
districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and  obnox- 
ious winds,  spread  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a  magician  {yoijcU  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  ana  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like  his  life.  One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from 
the  earth  like  a  divine  Ming,  and  another  re- 
lated that  he  threw  himself  mto  the  flames  of 
Mount  ^tna,  that  by  his  sudden  disappearance 
he  might  be  believed  to  be  a  god ;  but  it  was  add- 
ed that  the  volcano  threw  up  one  of  his  sandals, 
and  thus  revealed  the  manner  of  his  death.  The 
rhetorician  Gorgias  was  a  disciple  of  Emped- 
ocles.  The  works  of  Empedocles  were  aU  iu 
yerse.  The  two  most  important  were  a  didac- 
tic poem  on  nature  (Ilep^  ivaecac),  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  are  extant,  and  a  poem, 
entitled  ILaBapfioU  which  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of 
averting  epidemics  and  other  evil&  Lucretius^ 
the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of  Em* 
pedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model  Empedocles  wos  acquainted 
with  the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental 
principles  of  either  school,  although  he  agreed 
with  the  latter  in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of 
souls,  and  in  a  few  other  points.  With  the 
Eleatics  he  agreed  in  thiuking  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  thing  arising  out  of 
nothing.  Aristotle  witn  justice  mentions  him 
among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and  places  him 
in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic  philoso- 
phers and  to  Anaxagoras.  Empedocles  nrst 
established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which 
he  called  the  roots  of  thmga. 

[EairdaiA,  also  EiipdaiuM  {'Efiiropela  *E^ 
'xopia ;  *EuK6piov)f  the  southern  and  most  fniit> 
fulpart  of  Bycaoium.] 

EMPdiils  or  EifPoaxuM  'E/itropiai,  *Efi7rop€ta» 
'Efiiropiov :  *Efiic€piTtjc :  now  Ampuriaa),  a  towc 
of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraoonenm,  neat 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  River  Olodi 
anus,  which  formed  the  harbor  of  the  town.  I 
was  founded  by  the  PhocsBans  from  Massilif 
and  was  divided  into  two  parts,  at  one  time  sep 
arated  from  each  other  by  a  wall ;  the  part  rea. 
the  coast  beinff  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  part  toward  the  interior  by  the  Indigetes 
It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Julius  Cksar 
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iU  barbor  was  much  frequented  :  here  Sc  pic 
AfricaouB  first  lauded  wheu  he  cnme  to  Spain 
ID  the  seoond  Punic  war. 

Emp^^lux  (dow  Ampifflione  f),  a  small  town  in 
Lataum,  near  Tibur. 

ExfOsa  ('EuiTovffa),  a  monsU'ous  spectre, 
wUioh  was  belieTed  to  devour  human  oeitigs. 
It  could  assume  different  forms^  and  was  sent 
by  Usciitc  to  frighten  travellera.  It  was  be- 
lieTed usually  to  appear  with  one  leg  of  brass 
and  th«  otiier  of  an  ass,  whence  it  was  called 
ivocKe'Ji^  or  dvoKuhi.  The  DunisB  and  Mormo- 
lyceia,  who  assumed  the  form  of  handsome 
womec  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  young  men, 
and  thos  sucked  their  blood  like  vampires  and 
ate  the*r  flesh,  were  reckoned  among  the  £m- 
pus«. 

[EN.«ftixDs  {'Evaiaifioc\  a  son  of  Hippoooon, 
4kin  by  the  Calydonian  boar.] 

Enar£ph6rus  (*Eva/«j0opof),  son  of  Hippo- 
ooon, a  passionate  suitor  of  Helen  when  she  was 
yet  quite  young.  Tyndareus,  therefore,  intrust- 
ed the  maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus.  Enare- 
phorus  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 

ExciLADUS  ('EyKeAodoc),  son  of  Tartarus  and 
Ten-a  (Oe),  and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants 
who  made  war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed, 
uocording  to  some,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  by 
Jupiter  (Zeusl  who  buried  him  under  Mouot 
iEtna ;  accoraing  to  otiiers,  Minci*va  (Athena) 
killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon  him 
the  isUnd  of  Sicily. 

ENOHiLES  ('ExteXelf,  also  'Eyxe^ai  'Eyxe- 
hoi)^  an  Ulyrian  tribe. 

[En'oolpius,  a  Latin  historian,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  A.D. :  he  wrote  a  li& 
of  Alexander  Sevenis.] 

Enikxus  ('Evdoio^),  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Dsdalus,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Orete. 
This  statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art 
which  be  practiced.  It  ii  probable  that  he  lived 
M  the  time  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  about 
&a  660. 

ExDvxioM  ('Evdvfutjv),  a  youth  disting%hed 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story 
for  his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about 
Endymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Garia, 
and  others,  again,  are  a  combination  of  Uie  two. 
According  to  one  set  of  legends,  h^was  a  son 
of  Aethlius  and  Calyce,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Calyce,  and  succeeded  Aethlius  in  the  kingdom 
of  Elis.  Others  related  that  he  had  come  from 
Elia  to  Mount  Latmus  in  Caria,  whence  he  is 
called  the  Latmian  (Latmiut).  As  he  slept  on 
Latmus,  his  surprising  beauty  warmed  the  cold 
heart  of  Selene  (the  moon),  who  came  down  to 
him,  kissed  him,  and  Uy  by  his  side.  His  eter- 
nal sleep  on  Latmus  is  assigned  to  different 
causes;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  8e^ 
leno  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might  be 
able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  fifty  daughters.  There  U  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  a  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

EiroftTX  {'Eyvov  'EyyvKw :  'EyyOZvof,  En- 
guinus :  now  Oangi),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus»  was 
origmally  a  town  of  the  Siculi,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  b^cn  colonized  by  the  Cretans  und^^r  Mi- 
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no? :   it  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Um 
great  mother  of  the  gods. 

[Eniopkus  ('Hv(O)revc),  son  of  Theboeus,  char 
ioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Diomedco.] 

Enipeus  ('Evcirevc).  1.  A  river  m  Thesaalj, 
rises  in  mount  OthiVs,  receives  the  Apidanua 
near  Pharsalus,  and  flows  into  the  reneua 
l^cptune  (Poseidon)  assumed  the  form  of  the 
god  of  this  river  in  order  to  obtain  possessioo 
of  Tyro^  who  was  in  love  with  Enipeua.  Shi 
became  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  the  mother  ol 
Pelias  and  Neleusi  Ovid  rektes  (Met,  vi 
116)  that  Neptune  (Poseidon),  havin|p  assumed 
the  form  of  Enipeus,  became  by  iphimec&a  tbe 
finther  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes. — 2.  A  small  river 
in  Pisatis  (Elis),  flows  into  the  Aipheus  near  ita 
mouth. — 8.  A  small  river  in  Macedonia,  which 
rises  in  Olympus. 

[Enipo  ('Ev^Trui  a  female  slave,  mother  of 
the  poet  Archilochua.] 

[Enispb  (*EvUnni\  an  ancient  pUice  in  Arcadia 
{Jl^  2,  608) ;  entirely  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.] 

Emna  or  Hkkna  {^Ewa :  'EwoiOf :  now  Cat- 
tro  Oiovanni),  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of 
the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Catana  bo 
Agrigentum,  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  ishmd 
{dufciXdc  SuceX^).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  bore  laiige  crops  of  wheat ;  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  and  possessed  a  celebratea  temple  ol 
this  godaess.  According  to  later  tradition,  it 
was  in  a  flowery  meadow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Enna  that  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpme  (Per- 
sephone), and  the  cave  was  shown  through 
which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  his  prixsi 
Its  importance  gradually  declined  from  the  time 
ot  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  afc* 
tempted  to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians. 

£!nnius,  Q.,  the  Romnn  poet,  was  born  at  Ru- 
diss,  in  CaUbria,  B.G.  239.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  but  a  subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204,  Cato,  who  was  then 
qusBstor,  found  Ennius  in  Snrdinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  180  Ennius  ao* 
oompanied  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  ^to- 
lian  campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through 
the  son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  obtained  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
He  dwelt  in  a  humble  house  on  the  Aventine, 
and  maintained  himself  by  acting  as  a  preceptor 
to  the  youths  of  the  Roman  nobles.  He  lived 
on  tei*ms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  elder 
Scipio  Afrkumua.  He  died  169,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  tho 
Scipios,  and  his  bast  was  allowed  a  place  among 
the  eflSgies  of  that  noble  house.  Ennius  was 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  father  of  their 
poetry  {alter  Jlomenu,  Hor.,  JSpitL,  ii.,  1,  60) 
Cicero  calk  him  8ummuM  poita  noUer  ;  and  Vir 
gil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of  hii 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  of  bis  expressions.  All 
the  worlds  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments.  His  most  important  work 
was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hexameters,  en 
titled  AnnaHvm  lAhri  XVIU^  beiqg  a  history 
of  Rome,  commencing  with  the  loves  of  Man 
and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own  times 
The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  I-ivy  ma^ 
havf  h^en  taken  from  Ennius./  No  gr^at  spaoi 
gitized  by  V 
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hnvrvreif  was  a]l>tted  to  the  earU«8<  reourds 
fi[>r  the  contest  with  Haonibal,  which  was  de- 
leribed  with  great  minateoess,  eommeooed  with 
the  seventh  book,  the  fint  Piuiie  war  being  pass- 
ed over  altogether.  He  wrote  niimerouB  trage- 
di«t  which  appear  to  have  been  all  translatioDS 
or  adaptatioDs  from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of 
the  originals  being  in  most  eases  closely  imi- 
tated. He  wrote  also  a  few  comedies,  and  sev- 
«ral  other  works,  such  as  SaUrcBf  composed  in 
a  great  variety  of  metres,  from  which  oircam- 
■tuice  they  piobablv  received  their  name;  a 
didactic  poem,  entitled  JSpUharmuB ;  a  pane- 
gyric on  Scipio  ;  Epigrams,  Ao.  The  best  ool- 
tootion  of  the  fragments  of  Ennios  is  by  Hie- 
mmymns  Colamno,  NeapoL,  4to,  1690,  reprint- 
ed with  considerable  additions  by  Hesselius, 
AmsteL,  4to,  1707. 

[EnnSicds  ('Evpofioc).  1.  A  seer  of  Mysia,  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  sbiin  by  Achilles. — ^2.  A  Tro- 
jan, slain  by  Ulysses.] 

EvdpE  {^vomf),  a  town  in  Hessenia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  supposed  to  b^  the  same  as  Gkr- 
znA. 

[Eirops  (*Hvoy>).  1.  A  herdsman,  father,  by  a 
nymph,  of  Satnius. — 2.  A  Greek,  father  of  Cly- 
tomedes.] 

fiTTKLui  (^vreXXa:  EhteQinus,  Entellensis: 
new  Eniella),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sicani  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  on  the  western  side, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Entellus,  one  of  the 
eompanions  of  the  Trojan  .^estus.  It  was  sub- 
sequently seized  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian 
mercenaries  of  Dionysius. 

[EirrELLDB,  a  Trojan  or  Sicilian  hero,  famed 
fvr  his  skill  in  athletic  exercises ;  a  companion 
of  iEgestm  (Virgil's  Acestes),  and,  though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  encountered  and  vanquished  the 
IVman  Dari«.] 

KsTtAiics  (^wdXioc),  the  Warlike,  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as 
an  epithet  of  Mars  f  AresV  At  a  later  time 
Enyalius  and  Mars  (Ares)  were  distinguished 
aa  two  different  gods  of  war ;  EnyaUus  was 
looked  upon  as  a  eon  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Enyo, 
or  of  Saturn  (Oronos)  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Eirva 

EKto  ('Ewc^),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  de- 
lights in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns, 
and  aooompaoies  Mars  (Ares)  in  battles.  Re- 
apecting  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  fdd.  Bzl- 

ZJOHA. 

EoRDiSA  {'EopSaiaf  also  'Eop(5^),  a  district 
and  town  in  the  northwest  of  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
«d  by  the  Eoaoi  ( *Eopdol,  also  'Eopdaloi,) 

E6i  ('H(jf,  Att  'Euf),  in  Latin  AubOra,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Euryphassa  or  of  PaHas, 
aooordlng  to  Ovid.  At  the  dose  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  s]>ouBe  Tithonus, 
and  oD  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lam- 
pus  and  Phaethon  she  ascended  up  to  heaven 
m>m  the  River  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  com- 
ing light  of  the  sun  to  tlM  g  hIs  as  well  as  to 
mortals.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only 
announcet  the  coming  Sun,  bu^  accompanies 
him  throughout  the  day,  and  her  career  is  not 
complete  till  tlie  evenrng;  hence  she  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  daylight,  and 
was  oompletel}  identified  by  the  tragic  writers 
sritb  Hemora.     She  carried  off  several  youths 


[  distinguiihed  £>r  their  beauty,  such  as  Ori«>« 
CsTHALUB.  and  Titbonub,  whence  she  is  called  by 
Ovid  JUhvfiia  oonjux.  She  bore  Memnon  to  l*!- 
thonusw  Vid.  Mbmnon.  By  Astr«us  she  b» 
came  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas^  Notus^ 
Heosphorus  and  other  stan. 

EpAiOMOiiOiUS  (*Efrafieiv6v6ac,  'Eirofuiovdac), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  loiiofPo- 
lymniS)  was  K>m  and  reared  in  poverty,  though 
his  blood  was  noble.  His  dose  and  enduring 
friendship  with  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  orig 
inated  in  the  campaign  ic  which  they  solved  t(>- 
gether  on  the  Spartan  side  against  Mantinea, 
where  Pelopidas  having  fiidlen  in  a  battle,  ap 
parently  dead,  Epaminondai  protected  his  bod^ 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  B.O.  886 
After  the  Spartans  had  been  expelled  frooc 
Thebes,  879,  Epanunondas  took  an  active  par*, 
in  public  affairs.  In  871  he  was  one  of^the 
Theban  oonmianders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
so  fatal  to  the  Ijaced«monians,  in  which  the 
success  of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owiiu; 
mainly  to  the  tactics  of  £paminonda&  He  it 
was  who  most  strongly  urged  the  ^virijg  battle^ 
while  he  employed  ail  the  means  m  his  power 
to  raise  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  ex- 
cluding even  omens  and  oracles,  for  which, 
when  unfavorable,  he  had  but  recently  express- 
ed his  contempt  In  869  he  was  one  of  the 
ffenerals  in  the  first  invasion  of  PdoponnesuB 
by  the  Thebans ;  and  before  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus he  restored  the  Messenians  to  their  coun* 
try  and  established  a  new  city,  named  Messeneb 
Ou  their  return  home  Epanunondas  and  Pelop 
idas  were  impeached  by  thdr  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charee  of  having  retained  their  com 
mand  beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself 
was  true  enough;  but  they  were  both  honora- 
bly a^uitted,  Epaminondas  having  expressed 
his  williqgness  to  die  if  the  Thebans  would  ra 
cord  that  he  had  been  put  to  death  because  he 
had  humbled  Sparta  and  taught  his  countrymen 
to  face  and  to  conquer  her  armies.  In  868  he 
again  led  a  Theban  army  mto  the  Peloponne- 
sus, but  did  not  advance  far,  and  on  lus  return 
wisis  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack  which  ho 
made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we  find 
him  serving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Thcbao 
army  whi<£  was  sent  into  ThessaJy  to  rescue 
Pelopidas  from  Alexander  of  Pherx,  and  which 
was  saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the 
aUlity  of  Epaminondas.  In  867  ho  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  another  force  to  release  Pelopidas, 
and  accomplished  his  object  without  even  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  by  the  mere  prestige  of  hia 
name.  In  866  he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus 
for  the  third  time,  and  in  862  for  the  fourth 
time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a  brilliaot 
victory  over  the  Lacedssmonians  at  Mantinfiai 
but  in  the  full  career  of  victory  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  was  told  that  hb  death 
would  follow  directiy  on  the  javelin  bdng  ex- 
tracted from  the  wound ;  and  he  would  not  al 
low  this  to  be  done  till  he  had  been  assured  that 
his  shield  was  safe,  and  that  the  victory  was 
with  his  countrymea  It  was  a  disputed  point 
by  whose  hand  he  fell :  among  others,  the  honor 
was  assigned  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophoa 
Epaminondas  was  ooe  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Greece.  He  raised  Fhebes  to  the  supremacy 
of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as  soon  as  hi 
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SPHOBDa. 


Aed.  Both  lu  public  and  in  private  life  be  was 
diBtiDguiabcd  by  ^siUignty  and  uprigbtoess,  aod  | 
be  carried  into  daily  practice  tbe  leesous  of  pbi- 
losophj,  of  wbicb  be  was  an  ardent  student 

£pAPHBdDrrcB  (•Effo^podtrof).  1.  A  frecd- 
dlan  and  favorite  of  tbe  Emperor  Nero.  He  as- 
riited  Nero  in  killing  bimseli,  and  be  was  after- 
I  vard  put  to  dnatb  hj  Domitian.  Tbe  pbiloso- 
,  plter  Epictetus  was  bu  freedmaa — 2.  M.  Met- 
'  rfuB  EpaphrodItub,  of  Cbaeronea,  a  Greek  gram- 
roarian,  tbe  slave  and  afterward  tbe  freedman 
of  Modts'  us,  tbe  prsBfect  of  Egypt  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Kome,  wbere  be  resided  in  tbe 
reign  of  Nero  and  down  to  tbe  time  of  Nerva. 
He  was  tbe  autbor  of  several  grammatical  works 
and  commentaries. 

EpIphus  ('Etto^c))  bou  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
}0t  bom  on  tbe  River  Nile,  after  tbe  Ion?  wan- 
deriogs  of  bis  motber.  He  was  concealed  by 
the  Ouretcs,  at  tbe  request  of  Juno  (Hera),  but 
was  discovered  by  lo  m  Syria.  He  subseauent- 
Iv  became  kin^  of  Egypt,  married  Mempnis,  a 
dfiugbter  of  Nilus,  or  according  to  otbers,  Gas- 
si  »pea,  and  built  tbe  city  of  Mempbis.  He  bad 
a  aaugbter  Libya,  from  wbom  Libya  (Africa)  re- 
ceived its  name. 

BpfiL     Vid.  Elis. 

EpiiluM  f  EffcTAov ;  ruins  near  8trofmeez\  a 
town  of  tbe  Lissii  in  Dalmatia,  witb  a  good  har^ 
bor. 

Epel's  ('ETctof).  1.  Son  of  Eodymion,  king 
in  Elis,  from  whom  tbe  Epei  are  said  to  bave 
derived  their  name. — Son  of  Panopeus,  went  witb 
tldrty  ships  from  the  Cydades  to  Troy.  He  built 
the  wooden  horse  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva 
(Athena). 

Ephssus  ('E^effOf :  *E^i<noc  :  ruins  near  At^a- 
m/uA;,  i.  e.,  'Ayio^  QebTuoyo^,  the  title  of  St  John), 
tbe  chi:if  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Carians  and  Leleges,  and  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codrus, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  loniau  migration.  It 
stood  a  little  south  of  the  River  Cayster,  near 
its  moutb,  where  a  marshy  plain,  extending 
south  from  tbe  river,  is  bounded  by  two  bills, 
Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  east,  and  Coressus  on 
tbe  south.  The  dt^  was  built  originally  on 
Mount  Coressus,  but^  m  the  time  of  Croesus,  tbe 
people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the  valley, 
whence  Lysimacbus,  the  geueral  of  Alexan- 
der, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  Mount 
Prioa  On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  was 
a  lake,  communicating  with  the  Cayster,  and 
formioe  tbe  inner  harbor,  now  a  marsh  ;  the 
outer  harbor  {rravopiio^)  was  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river.  In  the  plain,  east  of  the 
lake,  and  northeast  of  the  city,  beyond  its  walls, 
stood  tbe  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis), 
wbicb  was  built  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  by 
an  archit<)ct  named  Chersipbron,  and,  after  be- 
ing burned  down  by  Herostratus  in  the  night 
on  which  Alexander  tbe  Great  was  bom  (Octo- 
ber 13-14,  B.O.  856),  was  restored  by  the  joint 
id*  rts  of  all  the  Ionian  states,  and  was  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  :  nothing 
now  remains  of  tbe  temple  except  some  traces 
i>f  its  foundations.  Tbe  temple  was  also  cele- 
brated as  an  asylum  tO  Augustus  deprived  it 
of  that  privilege.  The  ither  buildings  at  Ephe- 
sus.  of  which  there  are  ttay  ruins*  are  the  w>ifi, 


theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  i  atiM 
temples  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olympius  and  of  JuHui 
Oiesar,  and  a  lai^^e  building  near  tbe  inner  bar 
bor:  Uie  foundations  of  Sie  walls  may  alsc 
be  traced.  Witb  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Ephesus 
fell  under  tbe  power  sucoessively  of  Croesus,  tbs 
Persians,  tbe  Macedonians,  and  tbe  Romans 
It  was  always  very  flourishing,  and  become 
even  more  so  as  tbe  other  Ionian  cities  decay- 
ed. It  was  greatly  fiivored  by  its  Greek  rulers^ 
especially  by  Lysimacbus,  who,  in  honor  of  bit 
second  wife,  gave  it  her  name,  Arainoe,  whicK 
however,  it  did  not  loQg  retain.  Attains  IL 
Pbiladelpbus  constraoted  docks  for  it,  and  im* 
proved  its  harbora  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  by  far 
the  p'eatest  city  of  Asia  Minor,  It  is  conspioo* 
ous  m  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Churdii 
both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  labored  in  it» 
and  addressed  epistles  to  tbe  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  and  at  one  time  its  bishop  possessed  the 
rank  and  power  of  a  patriarch  over  tbe  churches 
in  tbe  province  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  tbe 
excellence  of  its  harbors,  made  it  the  chief  em- 

?[>rium  for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the 
aurus ;  and  its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  its  harbors  by  tbe  deposits  of 
tbe  Cavster.  In  tbe  earliest  times  E[^e6us  was 
called  Dy  various  names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morges^ 
Smyrna  Tracheia,  Samomia,  and  Ptelea. 

Ephialtxs  ('E^Lukrrig).  1.  One  of  tbe  Abidsai 
Vid.  Aloxus.— 2.  A  Malian,  who  in  B.C.  480. 
when  Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of 
Thermopylffi,  guided  a  body  of  Persians  over 
tbe  mountain  path,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. — 8.  An  Athenian 
statesman,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Peri- 
cles, whom  be  assisted  in  carrying  bis  political 
measures.  He  is  mentioned  in  particular  as 
chiefly  instrumental  in  that  abridgment  of  tbe 
power  of  the  Areopagus  which  inflicted  such 
a  blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and  against 
which  the  Eumenidet  of  iBscnylus  was  directed. 
His  services  to  the  democratio  cause  excited  tbe 
rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oli^^archs,  and 
led  to  bis  assassination  during  tbe  night,  proba- 
bly in  466. — [4.  An  Atbenian  orator,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Macedonians  ;  Alexander  demanaed 
bis  surrender  to  him  after  tbe  destruction  of 
Thebes.] 

Ephippub  ('E^i?rffoc).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  [A  few  fragments  only 
remain,  which  are  given  by  Mcineke  in  bis 
Fragm.  Comic  Ghratc^  vol.  ii.,  p.  667-66.] — 2.  Of 
Olyntbus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

Eph5rus  r'E^/>of ),  of  Cyme  in  .^olis,  a  oel«- 
brated  Greek  historian,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about  & 
C.  840.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates, 
of  whoso  pupils  be  and  Theopompus  were  con- 
sidered the  most  distinguished.  On  tbe  advicf 
of  Theopompus  be  wrote  A  History  [^iaropliai\ 
ia  thirty  Ik)oks,  which  began  witb  tbe  return  of 
the  Heraclidas,  and  came  do'v^'n  to  tbe  siege  of 
Perintbus  in  841.  It  treated  of  the  history  of 
tbe  barbarians  as  well  as  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  wai 
thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing  a  universal  his- 
tory tliat  was  ever  made  in  Greece.  ;i  em- 
braced a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yeaE% 
and  each  of  the  thirty  books  ccntainc<i  a  tarn 


£FHYDA'nA. 

pAct  p  trtion  of  the  history,  which  formed  a  com 
plete  whole  bj  iUel£  Ephoriu  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  work,  odlI  it  was  fiuiehed  by  his 
loo  JDemophilodi  Diyllas  began  his  history  at 
the  point  at  which  the  work  of  Ephorus  left  off. 
Spborus  also  wrote  a  few  other  works  of  less 
importance,  of  which  the  titles  only  are  pre- 
served by  the  grammarians.  Of  the  history 
likewise  we  have  nothing  but  fragments.  It 
was  written  in  a  clear  and  polished  style,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and 
eoer^.  Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful 
and  impartial  in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he 
did  not  always  folio* jv  the  best  autiborities,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  frequently  dif- 
fered from  Herodotus,  Thuoydides,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  on  points  on  whioh  they  are  entitled  to 
credit  Diodorus  Siculus  made  great  use  of  the 
work  of  Ephorus.  The  fragments  of  his  work 
have  been  ixiblished  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe,  1816, 
and  in  Miillcr's  Fragrn,  HiUoricar,  Onxc^  voL 
I,  Paris,  1841. 

[EpHTDATiA  ('E^dana),  a  fountain-nymph, 
who  carried  off  Hyhis,  the  favorite  of  Hercules.! 

Eph^ra  i^Ei^vpa).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.  Vid,  Cobinthus. — 2.  An  ancient  town 
of  the  Pelasgi,  near  the  River  Selleis,  in  Elis. — 
8.  A  town  in  Thessoly,  afterward  called  Cra- 
K03I. — 4,  A  town  in  Epirus,  afterward  called 
CiOHYRUS. — 5.  A  small  town  in  the  district  of 
A^riea,  in  iEtolia. 

XEphtba  ('E^/)a),  a  female  companion  of  Gy- 
rene, the  mother  of  Aiistnus.] 

Epioastx  ('ETrocacr^),  commonly  called  Jo- 

GASTB. 

^  EricftPHSsiA  {^EKLKTi^aia  I  'EmKtf^Tfaioc)^  a 
<^mu8  in  Attica,  belougmg  to  the  tribe  CEoeis. 

[EriCHABis  ('Emxapic)t  ft  freedwoman  of  bad 
repute,  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
against  the  life  of  Nero,  A.D.  65 :  slie  was  put 
to  Uie  severest  torture  iu  uitior  to  compel  her 
to  disclose  what  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy, 
bat  to  no  purpose:  nothing  could  extort  any 
confession  from  her,  and  she  finally  escaped 
farther  torture  by  strangling  herself.] 

EriCHABicns  ('Errixapfio^f  Uie  chief  comic 
poet  among  the  Dorians,  was  bom  iu  the  island 
of  Cos  about  B.a  640.  His  father,  Elothales, 
was  a  physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asclepiads. 
At  the  age  of  three  months,  Epicharmus  was 
carried  to  Megara,  in  Sicily ;  thence  he  remov- 
ed to  Syracuse  when  Megara  was  destroyed 
by  Gelon  (484  or  483).  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  rei^n  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
EjHcharmus  associated  with  the  other  gioat 
writers  of  the  time,  and  among  them  with 
.fschylus.  He  died  at  the  a^e  of  ninety  (460), 
or,  according  to  Lucian,  nmety-seven  (448). 
Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the 
•tudy  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  meta- 
physical He  is  said  to  have  followed  for 
some  time  his  father's  profession  of  medicuie ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  commence  writ- 
ing comedies  till  his  removal  to  Syracuse. 
Comedv  bad  for  some  time  existed  at  Megara 
in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara  on 
the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which  towns  msputed 
with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of  comedy. 
But  the  comedv  at  the  Sicilian  Mei^ora  before 
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ISpichamius  soems  to  have  been  hi  tie  mors 
tluin  a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together 
with  PhoHniSk  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  aii«l  in 
troduced  a  regular  plot  The  number  o(  hif 
comedies  is  differently  stated  at  fifty-two,  or  at 
thirty-five.  There  are  still  extant  thirty-five 
titles.  The  maioritjr  of  them  are  on  mytholog- 
ical subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroie 
myths,  and  tbese  plavs  no  doubt  very  much 
resembled  the  satync  dramas  of  the  Athenians. 
But  besides  mythology,  Epicharmus  wrote  on 
other  subjects,  politioai,  moral,  relating  to  man* 
ners  and  customs,  ito.  The  style  of  his  plays 
appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  oi  the 
broad  buffoonery  which  distinguished  the  old 
Megarian  comedy,  and  of  the  sententious  wis 
dom  of  the  Pytluigorean  philosopher.  His  lan- 
guage was  remarkably  elegant :  he  was  celebra- 
ted for  las  ehoiee  of  epithets :  his  plays  abound- 
ed, as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  philo* 
sophical  and  moral  maxims.  He  was  imitated 
by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we  learn 
from  the  line  of  Horace  {JSpiti^  ii.,  1,  68), 

**  Plan  tat  ad  ezamplar  Sieali  properare  Epicharml." 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a  char 
acter  in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first 
found  in  Epicharmus. 

Efionemidu  Logbl     Vid,  Locaia 

EpicbXtbs  ('En-t/cpaTT/c).  1.  An  Athenian, 
took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  thirty  tyrants : 
but  afterward,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Persian  king  Artaxerxes,  he  was  accused  of 
corruption  in  receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes. 
He  appears  to  have  been  acquitted  this  time ; 
but  he  was  tried  on  a  later  occasion,  on  another 
charge  of  corruption,  and  only  escaped  death 
by  a  voluntary  exile.  He  was  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets  for  his  large  beard,  and  for  this 
reason  was  called  caxea^opoc, — 2.  Of  Ambracia, 
on  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

EpiOTfiTUs  ('EnLKT7fT0(),  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a 
freeclman  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a 
freedman  of  Nero.  Vid.  EpAPHBODi-nia  He 
lived  aud  taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  philosophers  by  Domitian,  at 
Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  Although  he  was  favored 
by  Hadrian,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  return- 
ed to  Rome;  for  the  discourses  which  Arrian 
took  down  in  writing  were  delivered  by  Epicte- 
tus  when  an  old  man  at  Nicopolis.  Duly  a  few 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded,  such  as 
bis  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in  different 
ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants.  Epicte- 
tus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  {Enchiridion),  which  bean  bii 
name,  was  compiled  from  his  discourses  by  hia 
faithful  pupil  Arriaa  Arrian  also  wrote  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight 
books,  from  which,  though  four  are  lost,  we  art 
enabled  to  gain  a  complete  idea  of  the  way  io 
which  Epictetus  conceived  and  taught  the  Stoit 
philosoDQy.  Vid.  Aebumus.  Being  deeply  im* 
pressed  with  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  he  aim- 
ed in  his  discourses  at  nothing  else  but  winning 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  that  which  wai 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  the  iuipres 
sion  which  they  produced. 

EriorfiTus  Phbygia.     Vid,  Phbtgia. 

EpigCbus  {'EnUovpoi)t  a  celebrated  Qrec) 
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pnilosopher,  aod  the  founder  of  a  philosopliical 
lohool,  called,  after  him,  the  Epicureao.     He 
was  a  Boa  of  Neodes  aod  Charestrata,  and  was 
bom  B.C   842   in  the  island  of  Samoa,  where 
his  father  had  settled  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
eleruchi;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Attic  demos 
of  Qargettus,  and   hence  is   sometimes   called 
the  Gargettian.     (Gic,  ad  Fam^  xv^  16.)    At 
the  age  of  eighteen  Epicurus  came  to  Athens* 
and  Uiere  probablj  studied  under  Xenocrates^ 
vho  was  men  at  the  heafi  of  the  academy. 
Aft6r  a  short  stay  at  Athens  he  went  to  Colo- 
phon, and  subsequently  resided  aft  Mytilene  and 
Lampeacus,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged 
for  fire  years  in  teaching  philosophy.    In  S06, 
when  he  had  attaued  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
a^ain  came  to  Athens,  where  he  purdaased  for 
eighty  minsB  a  garden — the  iismous  K^noi  'Eiri" 
Kovpov — ^io  which  he  established  his  phUosoph- 
ical  schooL    Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  surrounded  by   numerous  friends  and 
pupils.    His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  tem- 
perate and   cheerful;  and  the   aspersions   of 
comic  poets  aod  of  later  philosophers,  who  were 
opposed  to  his  philosophy,  and  describe  him  as 
a  peraon  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not 
Beeni  entitled  to  the  least  credit    He  took  no 
part  iu  public  affairs.    He  died  in  270,  at  the 
Hge  of  seveLty-two,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
less,  whioh  he  endured  with  truly  pnilosophic- 
il  patience  and  courage.    Epicurus  is  said  to 
bive  written  three  hundred  volumes.    Of  these 
(he  most  important  was  one  On  Nature  (Ilep^ 
Pvoeoc),  in  thirty-seveu  books.    All  his  works 
ftre  lost;  but  some  fragments  of  the  work  on 
Nbture  were   found   among   rolls  at  Hercula- 
leam,  and  were  published  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1818. 
Id  his  philosophical   system,   Epicurus   prided 
liimself  in  being  independeot  of^all  his  prede- 
ecssors:  but  he  was  in  reality  indebted  both  to 
Deniooritus  and  the  C^renaics.    Epicurus  made 
ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  his  philosoph- 
ical systeca,  siuoe   he   regarded  human  happi- 
ness OS  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy.    His 
ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the   Cyreuaics,   that    pleasure    constitutes   the 
highest  happiness,  aod  must  consequently  be 
the   end  of   all    human   exertions.      Epicurus, 
however,  developed  and  ennobled  this  theory 
in  a  manner  which  constitutes  the  real  merit 
of  hie  philosophy,  and  which  gained  for  him  so 
man^   friends  and  admirers  both   in  antiquity 
and  in  modem  times.    Pleasure  with  him  was 
not  a  mere  momentary  and   transitory  sensa- 
tion, but  he  conceived  it  as  some^ng  lasting 
and  imperishable,  consisUng  in  pure  and  noble 
mental  enjovments,    that  is.  in  dTopa^ta  and 
dirovic,  or  the  freedom  from  pain  and  from  all 
bfluenoes  which  disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind, 
and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  is  the  result 
of  it    The  tummwn  bonutn,  according  to  him, 
consisted  in  this  peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was 
based  upon  ^povyoig,  which  he  described  as  the 
beginning  of  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of 
all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself  therefore  oc- 
easionallv  treated    as   the   highest  good  itself 
In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he  fol- 
lowed the   atomistic   doctrines   of  Democritus 
and  Diagoras.    His  views  are  well  known  from 
Irucretiuss  poem  J)^  Rerum  Natura,     We  ob- 
tain QUI    knowledge  and  foni    ou)   concept '.ans 
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of  things^  according  to  him,  through  diaXa,  i,  •« 
images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  our  minds. 
Such  a  theory  is  destructive  of  all  absolute 
truth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impression  upon 
our  senses  of  feelings  is  substituted  for  it  Iht 
deficiencies  of  his  system  are  most  striking  m 
his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  charge  of  aueism.  His  gods, 
like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  elduXa 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into 
our  minds.  They  were  and  always  had  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  hapninesa,  which 
had  not  been  disturbea  by  the  laborious  business 
of  creating  the  world;  and  as  the  government 
of  the  world  w(^d  interfere  with  Sieir  happi- 
ness, he  conceived  tliem  as  exercising  no  m- 
fluence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.  The 
pupils  of  Epicurus  wero  very  numerous,  and 
were  attached  to  their  mast***  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times.  But  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils,  there 
is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  has  been  so 
violently  attacked  as  Epicurus.  This  has  been 
owing  partly  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
philosophy,' and  partly  to  the  conduct  of  men 
who  called  themselves  Epicureans,  and  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  hia 
ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand-maid  of  a 
sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sensual  pleasures.  • 

Epic?des  ('EirocvdiTs-),  a  Syracusan  by  origin, 
but  bora  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocrates, 
with  much  distinction  in  the  army  of  iiannibal, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  when,  after  the 
battle  of  CannfiB  (B.C.  21.6),  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse  sent  to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal, 
that  general  selected  the  two  brothers  as  hia 
envoys  to  Syracuse.  They  soon  induced  the 
young  king  to  desert  the  Roman  alliance.  Upon 
the  murder  of  Hieronymus  shortly  after,  they 
were  the  leaders  of  tne  Carthaginian  party  at 
Syracuse,  and  eventually  became  masters  of 
the  city,  which  they  detended  against  Marcel 
lus.  Epicydes  flea  to  Agrigentum  when  he 
saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

EpIBAMNUS.       Vid  DY2&HACHIU1L 

Epioaurus  {^Enidavpoc :  *Eiri6avpioc\  1.  (Now 
Spidauro\  a  town  in  Argolis,  on  toe  Sarocdo 
Gulf,  foimed  with  its  territory  EpioaurIaCEtk 
davpia\  a  district  independent  of  Aigos,  and 
was  not  included  in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  loni- 
ans  and  Carians,  whence  it  was  called  JEpicartu 
but  it  was  subdued  bv  the  Dorians  under  Del 
phontes,  who  thus  became  the  ruling  race. 
Epidaurus  was  the  cliief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
JSsculapius,  and  wai  to  this  circumstance  in* 
debted  for  its  importance.  The  temple  of  this 
god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ma^ificent  in 
Greece,  was  situated  about  five  miles  south- 
west of  Epidaurus.  A  few  ruins  of  it  are  still 
extant  The  worship  of  ^sculapius  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  Vid  JEs 
CDLAPIU8. — 2.  Suraamed  Lix&ea  (^  AifiTjpdi 
now  Monembana  or  Old  McUvatiaj^  a  town  in 
Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  possese 
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tti  a  good  Lorbor. — 8.  (Now  Oid  Raguta),  a 
t.>\7u  in  Dalmatia. 

EriDeiicM  {'EiT'J^Xtov),  a  town  in  Xacooia, 
oil  the  eastern  ooact,  south  of  Epidannu  Limera, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the 
^  )d,  which,  ooee  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Delos, 
U  said  to  have  eome  to  land  at  this  place. 

[Epidii  (V^mdtoi),  a  people  in  ancient  Britain, 
dwelt  on  Epidiom,  the  long  peninsula  on  the 
western  coast  (now  Caniyre\  whose  southern 
ix>int  forms  the  Epimum  PaoMOM'OsnJic  {'EirU 
ouv,  'Aicpov,  now  Mull  of  Canttfre,] 

Ep!gSne8  ('EfriYivnc),  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  RC.  880. 
-^2.  Of  Sicvon,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
■ome  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet,  pre- 
ceded Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
moat  ancient  writer  of  tragedy.  It  is  probable 
that  Epigenes  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
old  dithyrambic  and  satyrical  Tptty(,>dia  other 
snbjects  than  the  origiual  one  of  the  fortunes  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus). — 3.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek 
astninomer,  mentioned  by  Seneca,  PlioTi  t^ 
Censorinus.  He  professed  to  have  studied  in 
Ghaldea,  but  his  oate  is  uncertain. 

[EricEUB  ('Eireiyev^),  of  Budfium  in  Thessaly, 
followed  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
slain  by  Hector.] 

EpicdNi  ('ETr/ywot),  that  is,  "the  Descend- 
ants," the  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the 
sons  of  the  seven  heroes  who  perished  before 
lliebes.  Vtd.  Abbastus.  Ten  years  after  their 
death,  the  desoendants  of  the  seven  heroes 
marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their  others. 
The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts ;  but  the  common  lists  contain 
AlcmsBon,  iEgialeus,  Diomedes,  Promaehus, 
Sthenelus,  Tliersander,  and  Euryalus.  Alcmaon 
undertook  the  command,  i  j  accordance  with  an 
orucle,  and  collected  a  considerable  body  of 
Aigives.  The  Thebans  marched  out  against 
the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Laodamas, 
after  whose  death  they  fled  into  the  city. 
On  the  part  of  the  Epigoni,  JBgialeus  bad 
fallen.  The  seer  Tiresias,  knowing  Uiat  the  city 
was  doomed  to  fall,  perauaded  3ie  inhabitants 
to  quit  it,  and  take  their  wives  and  children 
with  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took  pos- 
session of  Thebes,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
They  sent  a  portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  to  Delphi,  and  then 
n%tumed  to  Peloponnesus.  The  war  of  the 
Epigoni  was  made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic 
poems. 

EpiMxidfDES  ('EirifievfSiff).  1.  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to 
a  great  extent  mythical  Ho  was  reckoned 
among  the  Ouretes,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  nymph.  He  was  a  native  of  Phsestus 
in  Crete,  and  appears  to  have  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  at  Cnosus,  whence  he  is  some- 
times called  a  Cnoeiaa  There  is  a  legend  that, 
when  a  boy,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in 
search  of  a  sheep,  and  that,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  he  went  into  a 
cave,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
lasted  fifty-seven  ^ears.  On  wakmg  and  re- 
ftnrauif^  home,  he  found,  to  his  great  amazement, 
that  his  younger  brother  had  in  &e  mean  time 
gro'^'n  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  154. 157.  or  even  of  229  years 


His  visit  to  Athens,  however,  is  an  lii&toTiea) 
&ct,  and  determines  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  (vut  Ctlon),  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery 
The  god  ctmimanded  them  to  get  their  city  puri- 
fied, and  the  Athenians  invited  Epimemdes  tc 
come  and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimen^ 
ides  aocordiogly  came  to  Athens,  about  696.  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
rites  and  saciifioee,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by 
some  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  but 
all  that  tradition  has  handed  down  about  him 
suggests  a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
the  seven ;  he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class 
of  priestly  bards  and  sages  who  are  generally 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Orphici  Many 
works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  were  attributed 
to  him  by  the  ancients,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  ban 
preserved  (TOum,  L,  12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his 
against  the  Cretans. 
EpiMfiTHSua      Vi(L    PaoxETHJEus    and  Pan- 

DOaA. 

EriPHXNis,  a  surname  of  Antiochus  lY.  and 
Antiochus  XL,  kings  of  Syria. 

EpifhamU  or  -Ia  {'Eirupdveia).  1.  In  Syria 
(in  the  Old  Testament;  Hamath:  now  Ham i\% 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Orontes,  an  early  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  ; 
may  be  presumed,  from  its  later  name,  to  have 
been  restored  or  improved  by  Antiochus  Epiph* 
anes. — 2.  In  Asia  Minor  (now  Urzin),  on  the 
southeastern  border  of  Cilicia,  close  to  the  Pyha 
Amanides,  was  formerly  called  (Eciandtu,  and 
probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Autiochui 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repeopled  this  city  with 
some  of  the  pirates  whom  he  bod  conquered. 
There  were  some  other  Asiatie  cities  of  ths 
name. 

EpiPHANlcg  ('Eir*0avtof),  one  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  was  bom  near  Eleuthcropolis,  in  Pales- 
tine, about  AJ).  820,  of  Jewish  parents.  He 
went  to  Egypt  when  young,  and,tnere  appears 
to  have  been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but 
afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks, 
and  by  them  was  made  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  monastic  life.  He  returned  to  Palestine, 
and  lived  there  for  some  time  as  a  monk,  having 
founded  a  monastery  near  his  native  place.  Iv 
A.D.  867  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Oonstantia, 
the  metropolis  of  Cyprus,  formerly  called  Sahi- 
mis.  His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  reading,  for  he  was  ac<iuainted 
with  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Greek,  I^^yptian,  and 
Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  oi 
logical  power ;  of  real  piety,  bnt  also  of  a  very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy 
and  especially  to  Origen's  errors.  He  died  402. 
His  most  important  work  is  entitled  Panaritmi^ 
being  a  discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  and 
Lip9.»  1682,  with  a  commentary  by  Valesiua. 

Epip5la     Vid.  STRAcr&& 

Er!au8  ("Hirei/K)f :  'HTrecpun?^,  fem.  'Httci/m} 
rtf  :  now  Albania),  that  is,  "the  main  land,''  a 
country  in  the  norUiwest  of  C^reece,  w  called  tc 
distinguish  it  from  Corcyra  and  the  other  iat 
ands  off  the  coast  Homer  gives  the  name  of 
Epirua  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of 
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Greece,  th-js  including  Acarnonia  in  it  Epirus 
was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Macedoiiiv  >n  the 
north,  by  Thessaly  on  the  east^  by  Acamania 
and  the  Ambradan  Gulf  on  the  Bouth,  and  by 
the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west  The  principal 
mountains  were  the  Acroceraunii,  forming  the 
northwestern  boundanr;  besides  which  there 
were  the  mountains  Tomarus  in  the  easti  and 
Crania  in  the  south.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
Celydnus,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthus. 
The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  numerous,  but 
were  not  oi  pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original 
population  appears  to  have  been  Pelasgic ;  and 
Ihe  ancient  oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  countrV  was 
always  regarded  as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These 
Pelasgians  were  subsequently  mingled  with  Illy- 
rians  who  at  various  times  invaded  Epirus  and 
settled  in  the  country.  Epirus  contained  four- 
teen different  tribes.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
S»rtant  were  the  Chaones,  Thespboti,  and 
OLOS8I,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  the  country,  Chaonia, 
Thesp&otia,  and  Molossis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes. 
The  Molossian  princes,  who  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus),  son  of  Achil- 
leS)  subsequently  acquired  the  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of 
Epirus.  The  first  who  bore  this  title  was 
Alexander,  who  invaded  Italy  to  assist  the  Ta- 
rentines  against  the  Lucaoians  and  Bruttii,  and 
perished  at  the  battle  of  Pandosia,  B.O.  826. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  later  kings  was  Pyb- 
aaus,  who  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans. 
About  B.C.  200  the  Epirots  established  a  repub- 
iic:  and  the  Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  Phil- 
ip, 197,  guaranteed  its  independence.  But  in 
eonsequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epirots 
afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  j£milius 
Paulus  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed 
seventy  of  their  towns,  and  sold  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tbjusand  of  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
In  the  time  o(  Augustus  the  country  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  devastatioa 

Epiacs  Nova.     Vi<L  Illtricdm. 

[Epi8th£N£S  (*Emadhnjg)y  of  Amphipolis, 
commander  of  the  Greek  peltastas  in  the  army 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Cunaza.] 

[Epistob  ('ETTtarwp),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Patro- 
dus  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  Achilles.] 

[EpistrGphus  ('EfftffTpo^of).  1.  Son  of  Iphi- 
tus,  leader  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Trojan  war. — 
2.  Of  Alybe,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.— 3.  Son  of 
Euenus,  king  of  Lyrnessus.] 

EpdNA  (from  epiu,  that  is,  equus\  a  Roman 
goddess,  the  protectress  of  horses.  Images  of 
her,  either  statues  or  paintings,  were  frequently 
neen  in  the  niches  of  stables. 

EpOpkus  (*Enunevc).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Canace,  came  from  Thessaly  to 
Sicyon,  of  which  place  he  became  king.  He  car- 
ried away  from  Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope, 
dajghter  of  Nycteus,  who  therefore  made  war 
upon  Epopeus.  The  two  kings  died  of  the 
wounds  which  they  received  in  the  war. — 2.  One 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  attempted  to 
carry  off  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  but  were  changed 
Dy  tLe  god  into  dolphins. 

EpoatDiA  (n(»w  Ivrea),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
Oiao,  on  the  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  SiUassi, 
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colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  100,  CQ  th^  ecci 
mand  of  the  Sibylline  books,  to  serve  us  a  bul- 
wark against  the  neighboring  Alpine  tribes. 

EpoasDdaix,  a  chieftain  of  the  iEdui,  was  on« 
of  the  commanders  of  the  j£duan  cavalry  which 
was  sent  to  Csesar's  aid  against  Vercingetoriz  io 
B.C.  62,  but  he  himself  rt^volted  soon  afterward 
and  joined  the  enemy. 

[EpttLo,  a  Rutulian  hero  in  the  .^neid,  slain  bj 
Achates.] 

[Epyaxa  ('Eirvu^a),  queen  of  Cilicia,  wife  o 
King  Syennesis,  brought  large  sums  of  money  to 
Cyrus  to  aid  him  in  paying  his  troops.] 

Epi^TOS,  a  Trojan,  father  of  Periphas,  who  was 
a  companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the 
patronymic  Epytides. 

Eqoesteb  ('iTTTTtof ),  a  surname  of  several  di 
vinities,  but  especially  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
who  had  created  the  horse,  and  in  whose  honor 
horse-races  were  held 

Equus  Ttrfcus  or  JiIaucM  TOtIcuic,  a  small 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Beneventum.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace 
{ScU^  i,  6,  87)  supposes,  but  without  sufficient 
reasons,  that  it  is  the  town,  quod  vtrtu  dicere  non 
est. 

Ebjc  {'Epai :  now  Sighajikf),  a  small  but 
strong  sea-port  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  north 
ofTeos. 

Erana,  a  town  in  Mount  Amanus,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Eleutherocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicenx 

Erannob5as  {'Epavvo66€ic  :  now  Ounduk),  a 
river  of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

ErasinIdss  {Epaffivi6tfg)f  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  the  Argmusie.  He 
was  among  the  six  commanders  who  returned  to 
Athens  after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  deatlu 
B.O.  406. 

ErasInus  {'Epaaivoc).  1.  (Now  Kephalari\ 
the  chief  river  in  Ai^ohs,  rises  in  the  Lake  St;^m- 
phalus,  then  disappears  under  the  earth,  rises 
again  out  of  the  mountain  Chaon,  and,  after  re 
ceiving  the  River  Phrizup,  flows  through  the 
Lernffian  marsh  into  the  Ai^Uc  Gul£ — 2.  A 
small  river  near  Brauroa  in  Attica. 

ERASisTBiTUB  {'EpaaioTparo^).  1.  A  celebra- 
ted physician  and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  luhs  in 
the  island  of  Ceos.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysip^ 
pus  of  Cnidos,  of  Metrodorus,  and  apparently  of 
Tbeophrastus.  He  flourished  from  B.C.  800  to 
260.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  whei*e  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  discovering  that  the 
illness  of  Antiochus,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was 
owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in-law,  Strato- 
nice,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately 
married.  ErasLstratus  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andrea,  which  was  at  that  time  beginniug  to  be 
a  celebrated  medical  school  He  gave  up  prac- 
tice m  his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his  an- 
atomical studies  without  interruption.  He  pros- 
ecuted his  ex^riments  in  this  nranch  of  medi- 
cal science  with  great  success,  and  vith  such 
ardor  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  criminals 
alive.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers, 
and  a  medical  school  bearing  nis  name  continued 
to  Exist  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia,  ab<»nt  the  beginniiig 
oi  the  Christian  era.—  2.  One  of  tlie  thirt}  tf 
rants  in  Athens.]  ^  j 
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Sftlriojc  {  EpartSai),  an  illustrious  family  of 
lalysus  In  Rhodefl)  to  vhicb  Damagetus  aud  bis 
■OQ  Dia^oras  belonged. 

ErXto  {'Eparu).  1.  Wife  of  Arena,  and  moth- 
er of  Elatua  and  Apbidas.  Vtd  AacA& — 2.  One 
of  the  Muses.     Vii  Mdbje. 

F.BATOSTHiNES  ('EpaToo^tTjyf),  of  Gyrene,  was 
bom  £.0.  276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native 
city  and  then  at  Athens.  He  was  taught  by 
Ariston  of  Chios,  the  philosopher:  Lysanias  of 
Cyiene,  the  grammarian ;  and  Oallimachus,  the 
f loet  He  left  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptole- 
my Evergetes,  who  placed  him  over  the  library 
at  Alexandrea,  Hero  he  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  alwut  B.0. 196,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
liavmg  lost  his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  Ufe. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  and 
wmte  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
then  cultivated — ^astronomy,  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He  is 
supposed  to  nave  constructed  the  laige  armiUce 
or  fixed  circular  instruments  which  were  long 
in  use  at  Alexandrea.  His  works  have  perish- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  systeniatio  treatise 
on  geography,  entiled  Teuypa^ucd,  in  three 
books.  The  first  book,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
introduction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors  from  the  earliest  to 
his  own  times,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe.  The  sec* 
eond  book  contained  what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geography.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  whi&  is  employed  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  third  book  contained  poLtical 
l^eography,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various 
countries,  derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  trav- 
ellers aiid  geographers.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he 
drew  aline  parallel  with  the  equator,  running 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  east 
of  A8ii^  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
earth  into  two  halves.  Connected  with  this 
work  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth,  in  which 
towns,  mountains^  rivers,  lakes,  and  climates 
were  marked  according  to  his  own  improved 
measurements.  This  important  work  of  Era- 
tosthenes forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  oUier  wri- 
ters, made  great  use  of  it  Eratosthenes  also 
wrote  two  poems  on  astronomical  subjects :  one 
entitled  'Ep/z^c  or  Karaffrepiafioif  which  treat- 
ed of  the  constellations;  and  snother  entitled 
*Hptyov7i;  but  the  poem  KaraaTepiffuoif  which 
is  atill  extant  under  his  name,  is  not  the  work 
of  Eratosthenes  He  wrote  several  historical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  chro- 
nological work  entitled  Xpovoypa^ia^  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  import- 
ant events  in  literary  as  well  as  political  his- 
tory. The  most  celeorated  of  his  grammatical 
works  was  On  the  Old  Attic  ConiMy  {Xiepl  ttjc 
'Apxoia^  K(Jfi<t>dia^).  The  best  collection  of  his 
fragments  is  by  Bemhardy,  Eratotthenica^  Be- 
roL  1822. 

Ebbxssvs  {^pdiaoyg),  a  town  in  Sicily,  north- 
east of  Agngentun,  near  the  sources  of  the 


,'  Acrhgas,  which  must  not  be  confuui.ded  with 
the  town  Herbessus,  near  Syracuse. 

EaoTA  {EipKrij  or  EipKTcU),  a  fortress  in  Sici- 
ly, on  a  hill,  with  a  harbor  near  Panormus. 

Eaisus  ('EpeSoc),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Mihej 
and  Hem  era  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night},  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  t*ierciorf 
applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  un 
der  the  earth,  through  which  Uio  shades  pass 
into  Hades. 

EaXOBTBfiOlL       VtcL  EaXCBTHOKlUll. 

EaccBTHXUB.     Vtd.  ERicBTHorira. 

[Ebkmbi  (*Epefi6oC),  a  people  mentioned  in  tns 
Odyssey  (iv,  84)  in  oonnecUon  with  the  Sidoni- 
ans  and  ^Ethiopians;  according  to  Strabo,  a 
Troglodytio  people  in  Arabia.] 

Eaiscs  or  Erkssvs  ("Epetrof,  'Epeaaoc:  'Ept- 
oio^),  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  the  birth-place  of  Theophrastus  and 
Phanias,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Sappho. 

fEaxTMXUs  {'EpeTfievc,  t.  *,  *♦  rower"),  a  Ph»- 
acian  engaged  in  the  games  celebrated  during 
the  stay  of  Ulysses  in  Phieacia.] 

EaxraiA  ('Eperpia:  'Eperoievg:  now  Palceo- 
C<utro\  an  ancient  and  important  town  in  E\v 
boea,  on  the  Euripus,  with  a  celebrated  harbor 
Porthmos  ^now  Porto  Bufalo\  was  founded  by 
the  Athenians,  but  had  a  mixed  population, 
among  which  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Dorians.  Ita  commerce  and  navy  raised  it  in 
early  times  to  importance;  it  contended  with 
Chalcis  for  the  supremacy  of  Eubcea;  it  ruled 
over  several  of  tne  neighboring  islands,  uvA 
planted  colonies  in  Macedonia  LCil  Italy.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  B.O.  490,  and 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into 
slavery.  Those  who  were  left  behind  built^  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  old  city,  the  town  of 
New  Eretria,  which,  however,  never  became  a 
place  of  importance. — 2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis,  in 
Thessaly,  near  Pharsalua. 

[Erktum  ('Hp^Tov,  now  CrMtwief\  an  ancient 
city  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Tiber,  which,  undei 
the  Roman^  rule,  sank  into  comparative  insig 
uificanee:  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  little  more 
than  a  village.] 

[Ereuthalion  (*Epevdaktuv\  leader  of  the 
Arcadians  against  the  Pylians,  fought  in  the 
annor  of  Areithous ;  he  was  sLoin  by  Nestor.] 

EaoiNUS  {^pyivo{)y  son  of  Clymenus,  kin^  of 
Orchomenos.  Alter  Clymenus  had  been  killed 
at  Thebes,  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tiibute  of  one  hundred  oxen. 
The  Theb'iis  were  released  from  the  payment 
of  this  tribute  by  Hercules,  who  killed  Erginus. 

[EbIbcxa  {^Epitoia,  poet  'Hepi6om).  1.  Sec 
ond  wife  of  Aloeiis,  consequently  step-mother 
of  the  Alo'idiB :  when  these  had  confined  Man 
in  chains,  ErilMsa  disclosed  to  Mercurv  the  place 
where  he  was  imprisoned. — 2.  Wife  of  Tela- 
mon,  mother  of  Ajax ;  is  sometimes  called  r*sr 
ibcea.] 

EaiOHTHdHius  ('EpLx^ov^)  or  Erkohtheui 
(*EpexOevc).  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  inaicate  the  same  person;  but  I-iter 
writers  mention  two  heroes,  one  of  whom  U 
usually  called  Erichthonius  or  ErechUieus  I. 
and  the  other  Erecbtbeus  II  Homer  knowi 
only  one  Erechtheus,  as  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Athens ;  and  the  first  writer  who  dietinguisb 
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m  two  persoDogcs  is  Plata  1.  EEioBTHONiok 
or  E&KCHTHEU8  I^  80D  of  Vulcao  (HephffifltUB) 
BD*J  At  this,  the  daughter  of  CranauB.  Minerva 
(Athtpa)  reared  the  child  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  gods,  and  intrusted  him  to 
Agraulos,  Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in 
a  chest  They  were  forbidden  to  open  the 
diCB^  but  they  disobeyed  the  command.  Upon 
opening  the  chest  they  saw  the  child  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  or  entwined  by  a  serpent,  where- 

2K>n  they  were  seized  with  madness,  and  threw 
emselves  down  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or, 
according  to  ojbhers,  into  the  sea.  When  Erich- 
thoni;3s  had  erown  up,  he  expelled  Amphictyon, 
and  became  king  of  Athena.  His  wife  JPasithea 
bore  him  a  son,  Pandion.  He  is  said  to  have 
introduoed  the  worship  of  Minerva  (Athena),  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathenea, 
and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  2finerva  (Athena'i 
on  the  Acropolis.  When  Minerva  (Athena)  ana 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  disputed  about  the  posses- 
sion of  Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in  favor 
of  Minerva  (Athena).  He  was,  further,  the  first 
who  used  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  for  which 
reason  he  was  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriga. 
He  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death. 
His  famous  thuifle,  the  Erechthdum,  stood  on 
the  Asropolis,  and  contained  three  separate  tem- 
ples: one  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Pouas,  or  the 
protectress  of  the  state ;  the  Erechthewn  proper, 
or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus ;  and  the  Pandnm- 
Mm,  or  sanctuaiT  of  Pandrosos. — 2.  Erechtheus 
11,  ^andson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion  by 
Zieuxippe,  and  brother  of  Butes,  Procne,  and 
Pliilomela.  After  his  father's  death,  he  suc- 
aeedcd  him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regard- 
ed in  later  times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi. 
H«  was  married  to  Prazithea,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Gecrops,  Pandoros,  Metion, 
Orueus,  Procris,  Creusa,  Cnthonia,  and  Oiithyia. 
In  the  war  between  the  Eleusinians  and  Aue- 
nians,  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don), was  slain  ;  whereupon  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Erechtheus.  When  one  was  drawn  by  lot, 
her  three  sisters  resolved  to  die  with  her ;  and 
Erechtheus  himself  was  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of  Nep^ 
tune  (Poseidon). 

EaicBTH5NiiJ8,  son  of  Danlanus  and  Batea, 
husband  of  Astyoche  or  Callirrhod,  and  father 
of  Tros  or  Assaracus.  He  was  the  wealthiest 
of  all  mortals ;  three  thousand  mares  grazed  in 
his  fields,  which  were  so  beautiful  that  Boreas 
fell  in  love  with  them.  He  is  mentioned,  also, 
among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

ERiciMicx,  a  town  in  Thes^alv,  near  Gom- 

rhi. 

EalDliors  ('Hpidavof),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 
Oeeanus  ami  Tethys,  and  father  of  Zeuzippe. 
He  is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks 
amber  was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does 
not  occur,  and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it 
is  Hesiod.  The  position  which  the  ancient  po- 
ets assign  to  the  River  Eridanus  differed  at 
different  times.  In  later  times  the  Eridanus 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Padus, 
beoause  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth.  Hence 
the  Eleetridea  Jnsuicp,  or  "  Amber  Islands,"  are 
placed  at  the  month  of  the  Po,  and  here  Phv^- 
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thon  was  supf^oeed  to  have  fallen  wheu  strack 
by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  The  LatiG 
poets  fi*equeutly  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  tc 
the  Po.     Vid.  Padus. 

EalooN  ('£p<7(jv),  a  tributary  of  the  Azius  ii 
Macedonia,  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.  Vid 
Azn7& 

EaiGdNX  (^lySvTf).  1.  Daughter  of  learius 
beloved  b^  Bacchus.  For  the  legend  respect- 
ing her,  wd,  Igarius. — ^2.  Daughter  of  JSgisthiM 
and  Clytiemnestra,  and  mother  of  Pen^LUus  by 
Orestes.  Another  legend  relates  that  Orestef^ 
wanted  to  kill  her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Di* 
ana  (Artemis)  removed  her  to  Attica,  and  thers 
made  her  her  priestess.  Others  state  that  Erig* 
one  put  an  encT  to  herself  when  she  heard  that 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  Areopagus. 

EaiMiuB  ('Epive6c  or  'Eptveov :  *Epivevct  'Fjpiv- 
ed-njc)-  !•  A  small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris, 
belonging  to  the  Tetrapolis.  Vid  Doris. — 2. 
A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

Erinna  CHptwa),  a  Greek  poetess^  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  B.O. 
612|,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nmeteen,  but  left 
behmd  her  poems  which  were  thought  worth} 
to  rank  with  those  of  Homer  Her  poems  were 
of  the  epic  class :  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled 
'HXajcan;,  the  JHttaff:  it  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred lines,  of  which  only  four  are  eztant  It 
was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mizture 
of  the  Doric  and  .^olic,  and  which  was  spoken 
at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island  of 
Telos,  Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a  Mytileniean,  on  account  of  her 
residence  in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  ai** 
several  epigrams  upon   Eidima,  in  which  her 

f>raise  is  c^ebrated,  and  her  untimely  dcatn  is 
amented.  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology are  ascribed  to  her,  of  which  the  firai 
has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity ;  but  the  other 
two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  latei 
fiibrication.  Eusebius  mentions  another  Erin- 
na, a  Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De 
mosthenes  ana  Philip  of  Maoedon,  B.O.  862; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

ErOTI^BS.       Vid.   EOMENIDBB. 

[Eaidpis  ('Epi(39ric).  1.  Wife  of  Oilous,  moth- 
er of  Aiaz  the  Locrian. — 2.  Daughter  of  Jason 
and  Medea.] 

EaiPHOs  ('£p<^),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

EriphI^lx  ('Epi^vXi^),  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
Lysimache,  and  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  she 
betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmo 
nia.  For  details,  vid  AMfHiABAUB,  ALOXiioic, 
Haemokia. 

Erib  ('Eptf ),  the  goddess  of  discord.  Hbmsr 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Man 
(Ares),  and  as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumuli 
of  war  and  the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  liattle' 
field  According  to  Hesiod  uie  was  a  daughter 
of  Night,  and  the  poet  describes  her  as  ths 
mother  of  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings,  which 
are  the  causes  or  representatives  of  man*«  mis* 
fortunes.  It  was  Ens  who  threw  the  apple  into 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  cause  of  so  ir.ue!i 
suffermg  and  war.  Vid.  Paris.  Virgil  intr& 
duces  Discordia  as  a  being  similar  to  the  Ho 
meric  Eris;  for  Disjordia  appea/s  m  cr>mpan^ 
with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Furies,  and  ViixL 
14  Avifianflv  imitating  Homer^^^  . 
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[Bftfi^niB,  a  friend  of  Phuieus,  alaio  by  Per- 
eeaiw] 

BaizA  {rti  Epi^a  :  'Elpi^ffvog),  a  cit)r  of  Caria, 
eo  tbe  borders  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  on  the 
River  Ofaaiis  (or  rather  Oaiis).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Asia  Erizdna. 

Eaos  (Epoi)y  in  Latin  Aicoa  or  Cupino,  the 
(od  of  Love.  In  order  to  understand  the  an- 
«tnts  properly,  we  must  distinguish  three  gods 
oi  Uus  name :  1.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  oos- 
jungonies  ;  2.  The  Eros  of  the  philosophers  and 
mystoriesy  who  bears  great  resemblance  to  the 
first ;  and,  8.  The  Eros  whom  we  meet  with 
in  the  epigrammatie  and  erotic  poets.  Homer 
does  not  mention  Eros,  and  Hesiod,  the  earliest 
author  who  speaks  of  him,  describes  him  as  the 
eosmogonic  Eros.  First,  says  Hesiod,  there 
was  Chaos,  then  came  Oe*  Tartarus,  and  Eros, 
the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules  over  the 
minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  mea  By 
the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in 
the  formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  unitiug  power  of  love,  which  brought  order 
and  harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements 
of  which  Chaos  ooosisted.  The  Orphic  poets 
described  him  as  the  son  of  Cronus  (Saturn), 
X  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who  sprang  from  thie 
world*s  egg  ;  and  in  Plato's  Symposium  he  is 
likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  The 
£SrDs  of  later  poets,  wiio  gave  rise  to  that  notion 
of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is  one 
uf  tbe  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  jparentage 
of  this 'Eros  is  very  differently  desonoed.  He 
is  usually  represented  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  but  nis  father  is  either  Ares  (Mars)» 
Zfeie  (Jupiter),  or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was 
at  first  represented  as  a  handsome  youth  ;  but 
tbortly  oiler  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  epigrammatists  and  erotic  poets  represent- 
ed him  as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thousand 
tricks  and  cruel  sports  were  related,  and  from 
whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe.  In  this 
stage  Eros  had  nothing  to  do  with  uniting  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or  with 
tbe  higher  sympathy  of  love  which  binds  human 
kind  together ;  out  he  is  purely  the  god  of  sen- 
Bual  love,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  weU  as  over  men  and  all  living 
ereatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which 
be  carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches 
which  no  one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His 
«]Tows  are  of  different  powor :  some  are  golden, 
and  kindle  love  in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others 
ore  blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce 
aversion  to  a  lover.  Eros  is  further  represent- 
ed with  golden  wings,  and  as  fluttering  about 
like  a  bird.  His  e^es  are  sometimes  covered, 
00  that  he  acts  bhndly.  He  is  the  usual  com- 
panion of  his  mother  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him,  moreover,  as 
■(Ooompanied  by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Po* 
tlioa,  Himeros,  Tyche,  Pcitho,  the  Charites  or 
Muses.  ANTEaos,  which  literally  means  re- 
larD-k>Te,  is  usually  represented  as  the  god  who 
punishes  those  who  do  not  return  the  love  of 
«thers  ;  thus  he  is  the  avenging  Eros,  or  a  deua 
wUor  (Ov.,  MH.,  ziil,  760).  But  in  some  ao- 
eofonls  he  is  described  as  a  god  opposed  to  Eros 
nd  struggling  against  him.  The  number  of 
Erotes  ( Amorcs  and  Cupidinei )  is  playfully  ex- 
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tended  ad  libitum  by  later  peels,  and  thest 
Erotes  are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  or  of  nymphs.  Among  the  plaosi 
distinguished  for  the  worship  of  Eros,  Tliespisi 
in  BdBotia  stands  foremost :  there  a  quinquen 
nial  festival,  the  Erotidia  or  Erotia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honor.  In  ancient  works  of  art. 
Eros  is  represented  either  as  a  full-grown  youth 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as  a  wanton  anf* 
sportive  boy.  Respecting  the  connection  be 
tween  Eros  and  Psyche,  vid.  Pstohb. 

[Eaoe  ('Epuc).  1.  A  slave  of  Marc  Antony, 
who,  when  Antony,  having  determined  to  de- 
stroy himself,  handed  him  his  sword  for  that 
purpose,  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast — 2.  A 
comic  actor,  was  at  first  hissed  from  the  sta^e ; 
but  afterward,  under  the  instruction  of  Roscius, 
became  one  of  the  most  celobrated  actors  of 
Rome.] 

EaoTiANUs  (BpcjTiavoc),  a  Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a  work 
still  extant,  entitled  Tuv  Trapf  'linroKpuTei  Ak^eav 
Zwayury^,  Vocum,  guce  apud  HippocrcUem  su^' 
OoUectio,  which  is  dedicated  to  Andromachua 
the  archiater  of  the  emperor.  The  best  editioF 
is  bv  Franz,  Lips.,  1780. 

Eauaaus  (now  Ruber),  a  small  tributary  of  tb 
Moselle,  near  Treves. 

[EaYCiNA,  surname  of  Venus  (Aphrodite). 
mEaix.] 

[EaTM.iMTHB  {'Efjvfuivdri),  wife  of  Berosus,  and 
mother  of  Sabba,  one  of  the  Sibyls.] 

EaYXAMTHUB  {*Epvfiavdoc).  1.  A  lofty  mount 
ain  in  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and 
Elm,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  oi 
the  savage  Eirmanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Her 
cules.  Vid  HxacoLKS.  The  Arcadian  nym})1i 
Oallisto,  who  was  changed  into  a  she-bear, 'is 
ealled  JErymantMs  vrso;,  and  her  son  Areas  £r^' 
mantkidU  wrta  custoa.  Vid  Aacroe. — 2.  [(Now 
Dogana,  or,  according  to  Leake,  Dhimitzana],'] 
a  river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in  the  above- 
mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  ioto  the  Alpheus. 

EafMAMTHvs  or  Et^mandbus  (*EpV/Jl€Kvd0C, 
'ErvfiovSpoc,  Arrian :  now  Helmund),  a  consid- 
erable river  in  the  Persian  province  of  Aracho- 
sia,  rising  in  Mount  Paropamisus,  and  flowing 
southwest  and  west  into  the  lake  called  Aria 
(now  2iar€ih).  According  to  other  aooounts,  it 
lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on  through 
Oedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

[EaTXAS  (*Ef3Vfiag).  1.  A  Trojan,  slain  by 
Idomeneus. — 2.  Another  Trojan,  slain  bjr  Pa- 
troclus. — 8.  A  companion  of  iEoeas,  shiin  by 
Tumus.] 

EarsiCBTHON  {*Epv<jixdtJv\  that  is,  "  the  Tea^ 
er  up  of  the  Earth."  1.  Son  of  Triopas,  cot 
down  trees  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  (Dema- 
tor),  for  which  he  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
witii  fearful  hunger. — 2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraulos,  died  without  issue  in  his  father^s  life- 
time on  his  return  from  Delos,  whence  he  brought 
to  Athens  the  ancient  image  of  Ilithyia. 

[EbtthIa  {'EpifBeia),  (Lughter  of  Geryonct, 
after  whom  the  island  Erythfia  or  Erythia,  near 
Gades  was  said  to  have  been  named.  Vid, 
Gadeb.] 

EaTTBlNi  {'EpvOtvoi),  a  city  on  the  coast  ol 
Paphlagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Amaatrii 
A  range  of  difls  near  it  was  called  by  the  i 
name. 
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EaYTHHiE  {'EpvOpai:  *Epvdpaloc),  1.  ^Ruins 
aear  PigatUa),  an  aocieot  town  in  BcBotia,  not 
tsLT  from  PlatiBtB  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  as 
the  mother  city  of  Er^tbrse  in  Asia  Minor. — 
2.  A  town  of  the  Locn  OzdlsB,  but  belonging  to 
the  JStoliane,  east  of  Naupactus. — 3.  (Ruins  at 
JUtri),  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia 
Ifinor,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  baj,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  opposite 
to  Chios.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a  mixed  colony  of  Cretans,  Lydans,  Carians, 
and  Pamphylians,  under  Erytlirosi,  the  son  of 
Rhadamanthys ;  and  the  leader  of  the  lonians, 
who  afterward  took  possession  of  it»  was  said 
to  have  been  Cnopus^  th«  son  of  Codrus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  also  called  CNfipOpdus 
(KvufirovTroXic).  The  little  river  Aleos  (or, 
rather,  axob,  as  it  appears  on  coins),  flowed 
past  the  city,  and  the  neighboring  sea-port  towns 
of  Cyssus  or  Caststes,  and  Pfaoenicus,  formed 
its  mirbors.  Erythrae  contained  a  temple  of 
Hercules  and  Minerva  (Athena^  PoUas,  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity  ;  and  on  tne  coast»  near  the 
oity,  was  a  rock  called  Nigrum  Promontorium 
(uKpa  /iiXtuva)^  from  which  excellent  mill-stones 
were  hewn. 

EBFTEBiBDM   MaBS    (7  ^Epodpd   ^U^XUTCO,  alsO 

rarely  'Epvdpcuo^  ir6vToc\  was  the  name  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  west,  and  India  on  the 
eaMt,  including  its  two  great  gulfs  ^the  Ked  Sea 
and  Persian  Ovlf).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
Herodotus,  who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  name  of  *kpu6u>i  KoXno^,  Vid.  Akabious 
SixuR.  Supposii^  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
Arabia  to  trend  more  and  more  away  from  each 
other  the  further  south  you  go,  he  appears  to 
have  called  the  head  of  the  sea  between  them 
6  'XpuSioc  KdXiroCi  and  the  rest  of  that  sea,  as 
far  south  as  it  extended,  and  also  eastward  to 
the  shores  of  India,  fi  *Epv6pti  ^dhiaaa,  and  also 
f  Nort9  ^dTMoaa ;  though  there  are,  again,  some 
indications  of  a  distinction  between  these  two 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean  south  of  the  former  ;  in  one  pas- 
sage, however,  they  are  most  expressly  identi- 
fied (ii.,  158).  Afterward,  when  the  true  form 
of  these  seas  came  to  be  better  known,  through 
the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  under  the 
Ptolemies,  their  parts  were  distinguished  by 
different  names,  tne  main  body  of  the  sea  be- 
ing called  In'dicus  Oceanus,  the  Red  Sea  Arab- 
icus  Sinus,  the  Pertian  QvJLf  Persicus  Sinus, 
and  the  name  Erythrsaum  Mare  being  confined 
by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  between  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
but  far  more  generally  used  as  identical  with 
Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term,  Mare  Rubrum  (Red  Sea),  Still, 
however,  even  long  after  the  commencement 
of  our  era,  the  name  Er^threum  Mare  was 
sometimes  used  in  its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the 
TLeptirXov^  t^^  'Efwdpu^  ^aXdaoTjc,  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  but  really  the  work  of  a  later  period, 
which  is  a  descnption  of  the  coast  from  Myos 
Hermos  ai  the  Red  Sea  to  the  shores  of  India 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  was  dis- 
puted by  the  ancients  :  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Greek  *Epv6p<l  ^uTiooaa  is  a  significant 
name,  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Latin  and 
Knglish  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  why  red  no 
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very  satisLctor^  reason  has  been  given ;  the  B» 
brew  name  signifies  the  sedgy  sea. 

[Ebythkas  {^Epvdpap\  an  ancient  kbg  (Stra 
bo  in  one  place  cidla  him  a  Persian,  in  another  • 
son  of  Perseus),  after  whom  the  Erythriean  Sea 
was  said  to  have  been  named.] 

[Eeyx  ('£/3v^  son  of  Neptune  (Apollod.),  o/ 
of  Butes  and  Venus,  consequent!]^  half  brothei 
of  iEneas  ;  king  of  the  Elymi  in  Sicily ;  founded 
the  city  Eryx  (q.  v.),  and  buili  a  temple  in  honor 
of  his  mouier.  He  was  a  famous  boxer,  and 
challenged  Hercules,  but  was  slain  by  hioL] 

Ebtx  {^Epv^y  1.  Also  Eai^cua  Moms  (now 
S.  GHuUanoy,  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  in 
the  northwest  of  Sicily,  near  Drepanum.  On 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  stood  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  (AphioditeX 
said  to  have  been  Duilt  by  Eryx,  king  of  the 
Elymi,  or,  according  to  Virgil,  by  iBneas,  but 
more  probably  b^  the  Phoenicians,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  into 
Sicily.  Vid  Aphkodxte.  From  this  temple  the 
goddess  bore  the  surname  Ertcina,  under  which 
name  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Ai 
present  there  is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  the  remains  of  a  castle,  originally 
built  by  the  Saracens.— 2.  The  town  of  this  name 
was  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus ;  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  but  was 
agam  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  its  inhabitants  remcved  to 
Drepanum. 

EisDHAfiLA  ('EffJpa^jfAa)  and  EsnaAfiLON  or  Es- 
DKfiLON  or  -OM  ('£ffdo^A<^  or  6ii)y  the  Greek 
names  for  the  city  and  valley  ot  Jezreel  in  Pal- 
estine. 

EfiQuiiXe.     Vid.  Roxa. 

Esstti,  a  people  in  Gaul,  west  of  the  Sequona 
probably  the  some  as  the  people  elsewhere  call- 
ed EsuBU  and  Sbsuvil 

EandKis,  a  people  in  Re&tia  Secunda  or  Vm 
delicia,  whose  capital  was  CampodQnum  (now 
Kemvten\  on  the  Iller. 

[Etea&chub  ('Ereof^of).  1.  An  ancient  king 
of  Crete,  father  of  Phronima,  and,  through  her, 
grandfather  of  Battus,  according  to  the  legend  of 
Sie  Cyrenfians. — ^2.  A  king  of  the  Ammouiana 
Both  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Etkooles  ('Erfox/l^f).  1.  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Evippe,  or  of  Cephisus ;  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Cbarites  at 
Orchomenoe  in  Bcsotia. — 2.  A  sou  of  (Edipus 
and  Jocaste.  After  his  father's  flight  from 
Thebes,  he  and  his  brother  Polynlces  undertook 
\h^  government  of  Thebes  by  turns ;  but  dia- 

Sutes  having  arisen  between  them,  Polynices 
ed  to  Adrastus,  who  then  brought  about  tha 
expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Vid 
Adeastus.  When  many  of  the  heroes  had  £(dlf 
en,  Eteodes  and  Pol^nices  resolved  upon  de 
ciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and  both  th« 
brothers  fell 

Etxoclus  ('EreoicAof),  a  son  of  Iphis,  was,  ae> 
cording  to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  seven  he- 
roes who  went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes 
He  had  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  N<2itiidi 
gate,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Megaieus. 

[ETEr^irxus  ('Erecjvevf),  soil  of  Bc^thw.  ol 
tendant  of  Menelaasl 
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ETRURIA. 


[SnoMlouB  ('EreovMOc),  a  Lacedaemomao, 
narmost  in  Thii«os,  was  driveo  oat  B.C.  410 ; 
m  889  be  was  hannost  in  ..^igiiia.] 

EteOmus  ('Enuvoc),  a  town  in  BoBotia,  be- 
kngiqg  to  the  distriot  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarphe. 

ErfiaiJi  {lErticiai,  so.  dvcfioijj  the  Menan 
Wind^  denyed  from  iroc,  **  year/'  signified  any 
periodical  windt.  but  the  word  was  used  more 
iMffticularly  by  the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  north- 
erly winds,  which  blew  in  the  JB^eaa  for  forfy 
days  from  the  risio^  of  the  do^  star. 

[EthSxon,  a  friend  of  Phmeus,  from  Naba- 
uea  in  Arc^ia>  slain  by  Perseus.] 

Ens  or  EtU  CHtac.  'Hreia :  'Htioc,  'HreZof), 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Laconia,  near  Bceae,  said 
(o  have  been  founded  by  ^neas,  and  named 
aft^  his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitantB  were 
transplanted  at  an  early  time  to  BoBsa,  and  the 
place  disappeared. 

Etovissa,  a  town  of  the  Edetani,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

EraOaiA  or  Tuscia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
TnaHftifiA  or  Ti JtssifiA  (Tvfifiijvia,  Tvpeip^ia), 
a  country  in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  b^  the  Romans  Etrusoi  or  Tuaox, 
by  the  Greeks  Tyrrhkni  or  TtbsSni  {Jvf^oU 
TvpoTpfot),  and  by  themselyes  RasjIna.  Etruria 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the 
Apennines  and  the  River  Macra,  which  divided 
it  from  Liguria,  on  the  west  by  the  T^hene 
Sea  or  Mare  Inferuxn,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  River  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Um- 
biia  and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  aknost 
the  whole  of  modem  Tuscany,  the  Buchy  of 
Lucca,  and  the  Transtiberiue  portion  of  the  Ro- 
man states.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous 
mountains,  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  consist- 
ing of  long  ranges  of  hills  in  the  north,  but  in 
the  south  lying  in  detached  maues,  and  of 
smaller  size.  The  land  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  fertility,  and  yielded  rich  harvests 
ot  com,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper  part  of 
the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely,  the 
part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amus,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Peru- 
sia.  The  lower  part  of  the  country  on  the 
coast  was  marshy  and  unhealthy,  like  the  Ma- 
remma  at  the  present  day.  The  early  history 
of  the  population  of  Eti-uria  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  modem  times.  It  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  that  the  people  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Etruscans  were  not 
the  original  inhal»tants  of  the  country,  but  a 
mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  ap- 
pti^r  to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  north  and 
Siculians  in  the  south,  both  of  whom  were  sub- 
BfOquently  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Um- 
bnacs.  So  mr  most  accounts  agree ;  but  from 
Uiis  point  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
The  ancients  generally  believed  tliat  a  colony 
sf  Lydians,  led  by  Tyrsenus,  son  of  the  king  of 
Lydm,  settled  in  the  country,  to  which  they 
^Te  fihe  name  of  their  leader ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  by  some  modern  writers  that  the 
Oriental  character  of  many  cf  the  Etruscan  in- 
stitutions is  in  favor  of  this  account  of  their  ori- 
cia  But  most  modem  critics  adopt  an  entire- 
Ty  different  opinioa  They  believe  that  a  Pe- 
UtV^.c  race,  called  Tyrrheni,  inbdued  the  TJm- 


bnans,  and  settled  in  the  oountiy,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene-Pelasgians  were  in  their  tuni 
conquered  by  a  powerful  Rietian  race,  called 
Rasena,  who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Henoe  it  was  from  the  union 
of  the  l^hene-Pelasgiant  and  the  Rasena  thai 
the  Etruscan  nation  was  formed.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  oome  to  an^  definite  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  real  origm  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, since  we  are  oitirely  ignorant  of  the 
language  which  they  spoke:  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  ori- 
gin. But»  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Etruscans,  we  Imow  that  they  were  a 
very  powerful  nation  when  Rome  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  that  they  had  at  an  early  period 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  and  the  plams  of  Lom- 
bardy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Vesuvius  and  the 
Gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other.  These  domin- 
ions may  be  divided  into  three  great  districts : 
Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  north,  Etruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria 
in  tne  south.  In  eadi  of  these  dtstricts  there 
were  twelve  principal  cities  or  states,  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protectioa 
Through  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls  in  the  north, 
and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in  the 
south,  the  Etruscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued  long 
to  flourish  in  this  country,  after  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  twelve 
cities  which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etmria 
Proper,  no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They 
were  most  probably  Cortona,  Aebetiuv,  Clu- 
siuM,  PxausiA,  YoLATEBaji,  Vetulokia,  Rusel 

LiK,    VOLSINII,    TAaQOIKII,   VaLERII,  VeII,    CiBBE, 

more  anciently  called  Asylla.  Each  state  was 
independent  of  all  the  others.  The  government 
was  a  close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  family  of  the  Lucumones,  who 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  the  civil  functions.  The  people  were 
not  only  rigidly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  but  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  or  s^dom.  From  the  noble  and 
priestly  families  of  the  Lucumones  a  supreme 
magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  titie  of  king ;  but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  tiie  noble  families.  At  a  later  time 
the  kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  tiie  gov- 
ernment intrusted  to  a  senate.  A  meeting  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  twelve  states  was  held 
annually  in  the  spring,  at  the  temple  of  Vol 
tumna,  near  VolsiniL  The  Etruscans  were  a 
highly-civilized  people,  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  many  of  their  religious  and  po- 
litical institutions.  The  three  last  kings  of 
Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and  they 
left  in  the  city '  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness,  llie  Etruscans  paid  the 
^eatest  attention  to  religion,  and  their  relig- 
ious system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all 
public  and  private  affairs.  The  principal  deities 
were  divided  into  two  dassee.  The  highest 
class  were  the  **  Shrouded  Gods,**  who  did  not 
reveal  themselves  to  man,  and  to  whom  all  the 
other  gods  were  subject  The  second  class 
consisted  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  six  male 
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uiJ  SIX  female,  called  by  the  RomaLa  Dil  Cou- 
Motes.  They  formed  the  council  of  7\na  or 
TlniOf  the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  two  other 
most  powerful  gods  of  the  twelve  were  Cupra, 
oorresponding  to  Juno,  and  Menrva  or  MenertOy 
oorrespoading  to  the  Roman  Minenra.  Besides 
these  two  classes  of  sods,  there  was  a  great 
number  of  other  gods,  penates  and  lares,  to 
whom  worship  was  poid.  The  mode  in  which 
the  gods  were  worshipped  was  prescribed  in 
certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  written 
byTAGBB.  These  books  contained  the  "Etrus- 
can Disciplina,"  and  gave  minute  directions  re- 
specting the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship. 
They  were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lucu- 
mones,  to  which  the  Romans  also  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for 
instruction,  since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  most  of  their  arts 
of  divination.  In  architecture,  statuary,  and 
painting,  the  Etruscans  attained  a  ereat  emi- 
nence. They  were  acquainted  with  Uie  use  of 
the  arch  at  an  early  period,  aod  they  employed 
it  in  constructing  the  great  doaeie  at  Rome. 
Their  bronze  candelabra  were  celebrated  at 
Athens  even  in  the  times  of  Pericles ;  and  the 
beauty  of  their  bronze  statues  is  still  attested 
bv  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Orator 
of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beautiful  vases, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  such  numbers 
iu  Etruscan  tombs,  can  not  be  cited  as  proofs 
of  the  excellence  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  eompe- 
tent  judges  that  these  vases  were  either  made 
in  Greece,  or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy. 
Of  the  private  life  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a 
lively  picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in 
their  tombs ;  but  into  this  subject  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter.  The  later  history  of  Etruria 
is  a  struggle  against  the  rising  power  of  Rome, 
to  which  it  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  Aft- 
er the  capture  of  Veii  by  the  dictator  CamiUus, 
B.C.  896,  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of 
tlie  eastern  part  of  Etruria,  and  the  Ciminian 
forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became  the 
boundary  of  the  two  people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Faoius  Maximus  in  310  was 
a  great  blow  to  their  power,  lliey  still  en- 
deavored to  maintain  their  independence,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls ; 
but  after  their  decisive  defeat  by  Cornelius  Dol- 
abelU  in  288,  they  became  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
In  91  they  received  the  Roman  franchise.  The 
numerous  military  colonies  established  in  Etru- 
ria by  Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great 
extent  the  national  dmracter  of  the  people,  and 
the  country  thus  became  in  course  of  time  com- 
pletely RoDoanlBed. 

[EUiEMON  {Eimuuvy  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Lycaon,  slain  by  tne  lightning  of  Jupiter  (2ieus^. 
— 2.  Father  of  Eorypylus,  whence  the  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Euaemonides  (Kiftufiovidff^).} 

[EuAORus,  one  of  the  Lapiths,  shun  by  the 
centaur  Khcstus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.] 

[EuBius,  a  writer,  author  of  erotic  stories, 
mentioned  by  Ovid  in  his  Tristia.] 

EuBOCA  (E^ota :  Eitotevg,  £«6oevc,  fern.  E^ 
Colt),  1*  (Now  NegropofU),  the  largest  island 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of 
Attica,  BoBotia,  and  the  sou'iiem  part  of  Thes- 
taly  from  which  cuuntries  it  is  separated  by 
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the  Eubosan  Sea,  called  the  Eunr  us  in  its  Eiai< 
rowest  part  Euboea  is  about  ninety  miles  ifi 
len^ :  its  extreme  breadth  is  thirty  miles,  bot 
in  the  narrowest  part  it  is  onljr  four  miles  acroB«i 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  at 
high  as  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixtj 
six  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains,  neyerth* 
less,  many  fertile  plains,  and  was  celebrated  it 
antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and 
corn-fields.  According  to  the  andents,  it  was 
once  united  to  Iteotia,  from  which  it  was  sep 
arated  by  an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  iiJiao- 
itants  are  called  iU>antes,  and  are  represented 
as  taking  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
In  the  north  of  Euboea  dewelt  the  HiBtisei,  from 
whom  that  part  of  the  island  was  called  His* 
tisea;  below  these  were  the  Ellopii,  who  gave 
the  name  of  EUopia  to  the  distric^  extending 
as  far  as  JEga  and  Cerinthus ;  and  in  the  soutS 
were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of  the  island 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  lonians.  It  was  in  this 
part  of  Eubosa  that  the  Athenians  planted  the 
colonies  of  Chalois  and  Ebxibia,  which  were 
the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  island. 
After  the  Persian  wars  Euboea  became  subject 
to  the  Athenians,  who  attached  much  imi>ort- 
ance  to  its  possession :  and,  consequently,  Per- 
icles made  parent  exertions  to  subdue  it,  when 
it  revolted  m  B.C.  445.  Under  the  Romans 
Euboea  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia. 
Since  Cum»  in  Italy  was  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis  in  Euboea,  the  adjective  Evboicu»  is  used  by 
the  j)oets  in  reference  to  the  former  city.  Thus 
Vii^  {jEn^  vi.,  2)  speaks  of  Euboieii  Uumarum 
oris. — 2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed by  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  but  deetroyed  at  an 
early  period. 

EuBOiioBs  (Ev6ovXi6jf(\  of  Miletus,  a  phi 
losopher  of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  con* 
temporary  of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote 
with  great  bitterness ;  and  he  is  stated  to  hav# 
given  Demosthenes  instruction  in  dialectics. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  forms  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  celebrated  false  and  captious 
syllogisms. 

EubOlus  (Eii^.Vf).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
demus  Anaphlystus,  a  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
uEschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life. — 2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphranor, 
of  the  Cettian  demus.  a  dit'tinguished  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  flourished  B.C.  876.  Ha 
wrote  one  hundrea  and  four  plays,  of  whicb 
there  are  extant  more  than  fifty  titles.  Hw 
plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological  subjects 
several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passage! 
from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Eu- 
ripides. [The  fragments  of  Eubulus  have  be«L 
odlected  and  edit^  by  Meineke,  Fhum,  OcmU 
Ortee^tVoL  L,  p.  694-629,  edit  minor.] 

[EooHfiNOR  (Eix^Tvc^p),  a  son  of  the  Corir«bi&F 
seer  Polyidus,  witib  whom  he  went  to  the  Trojas 
war,  altnougb  his  father  had  foretold  that  1m 
would  thereby  lose  his  life;  he  was  slain  by 
Paris.] 

EucLlDES  {EiKXeidtfc).  1.  The  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  has  almost  ^ven  his  owe 
name  to  tJie  science  of  geometry,  m  every  coun- 
try in  which  his  writings  are  studied  ;   bnt  ^« 
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knew  next  tu  nothing  of  bis  priTaU  history. 
The  place  o*  his  birth  is  uncertain.  lie  lived 
at  AkzaDdrea  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
RC.  d2]^288,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alex- 
aodrean  matiiematical  school  He  was  of  the 
riatonio  scot,  and  well  read  in  its  doctrinea. 
it  was  his  answer  to  Ptolemy,  who  asked  if 
geometry  could  not  be  made  easier,  that  tliere 
was  no  royal  road  Of  the  numerous  works  at- 
tributed to  Euclid,  the  following  are  still  extant: 
1.  2rof,^eZa,  the  EUmenis,  in  thirteen  bookB> 
with  a  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  added  b^  Htt- 
siGLEE  2  Aedofuvttf  the  Data,  oontainmg  one 
huodrev.  piopositions,  with  a  pre&oe  by  Muinus 
of  Naples.  8.  Eico/di/^  'Apfiovuctj^  a  UVeaHte  on 
Mvnc  ;  and,  4,  Kararo/c^  Kas^Of,  ihe  JHvinon  of 
the  SeaU :  one  of  these  works,  most  likely  the 
former,  mnst  be  rejected.  6.  ^atvofieva,  the 
Appearamcea  (of  the  heavens).  6.  'OirriKUf  on 
Mtic8  ;  and,  7.  KaToirrpiKUy  on  Catoptria,  The 
omy  complete  edition  of  all  the  reputed  works 
of  Eudid  is  that  published  at  Oxford,  1708,  folio, 
by  David  Gregory,  with  the  title  ¥*ifKXei6ov  Hi 
au^ofieva.  The  Elements  and  the  Data  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  8 
vols.  4to,  Paris,  1814-16-18,  by  Peyrard  The 
most  convenient  edition  for  scholars  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Elements  is  the  one  by  Au- 
gust, Berol,  1826,  8vo. — ^2.  Of  Megara,  was  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  be- 
fore becoming  such  he  had  studied  the  doc- 
trines and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the  Ele- 
atics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  hid  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  dis- 
putes. On  the  death  of  Socrates  (B.C.  899), 
Eudides  took  refuge  in  Megara  and  there  es- 
tablished a  school  which  distinguished  itself 
chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of 
tii  philosophical  svstem.  With  these  he  blend- 
ed the  ethical  ana  dialectical  principles  of  So- 
crates. He  was  the  author  of  six  dialogues, 
DODO  of  which,  however,  have  come  down  to 
ua.  He  has  firequenUy  been  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  mathematician  of  the  same 
name.  Tlie  school  whieh  he  founded  was  call- 
ed sometimes  the  Megaric,  sometimes  the  Dia- 
lectic or  Eristia 

[EuCBATSs  (Eiucparvf).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
aj^gue,  who,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  exer- 
cised for  a  time  a  considerable  influence. — 2. 
Brother  of  Nicias,  the  general,  refused  to  be- 
come one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  them.] 

EucalriDBS  {EOKpatldrff),  king  of  Bactria 
from  about  RC.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Bactrian  kin^s,  and  made 
great  conquests  in  the  north  of  India. 

EvorftMox,  the  astronomer.     Vid.  Meton. 

EvoJLMiDAS  (EvAofudac).  1.  L,  King  of  Sparta, 
.  signed  from  B.O.  880  to  about  800.  He  was 
Ik  3  younger  son  of  Archidainus  IIL,  and  suc- 
oeeded  his  brother  Agis  IIL — 2.  IL,  King  of 
Sparta,  was  son  of  Archidamuf  lY.,  whom  he 
•uc?eeded,  and  father  of  Agis  lY. — [8.  A  Spar- 
tan genenU,  brother  of  Phoebidas,  sent  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  men  to  aid  the  Ohalcidi- 
ADii  BbC  S88:  in  consfjquence  of  his  brother's 
delay  in  bntging  him  re-enforcements,  he  did 
not  effect  much :  he  was  slain  in  the  course  of ' 
Jm  war.]  i 


EuniMUH  (Evdiffioc).  1.  Of  Cyprus,  a  Pcrlpa 
tetic  philosopher,  to  whom  Anstotle  dedicated 
the  diidogue  Eviiifioc  ^  nepl  fvxni,  which  is  lost. 
— 2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a  P<)ripatetic  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's 
disciples.  He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writ 
ings ;  and  one  of  them  even  bears  the  name  o. 
Eudemus,  namely,  the  HdiKa  Eidijfieia,  which 
work  was  in  all  probability  a  recension  of  Aris- 
totles  lectures  edited  by  Eudemus.  Vid  p^ 
102,  & — ^8.  The  physician  of  Livilla,  the  wife  of 
Drusus  Cosar,  who  assisted  her  and  Scjonus  in 
poisoning  her  husband,  AJ>.  28. 

EcodciA  (E^doxio).  1.  Originally  called  ATQl^ 
NAis,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguishea  for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
married  the  Emperor  Tlieodoeius  IL,  A.D.  421 ; 
and  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudo- 
cia.  She  died  at  Jerusalem,  AJ).  460.  She 
wrote  several  works ;  and  to  her  is  ascribed  by 
some  the  extant  poem  Homero-CenioMd,  which 
is  composed  of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates 
the  history  of  the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Jesus  Christ;  but  its  genuineness  is 
very  doubtful — 2.  Of  Macrembons,  wife  of  the 
Emperors  Oomstantine  XX  Ducas  and  Romonus 
IV.  Diogenes  (AJ).  1069-1071),  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary of  history  and  mythology,  which  she 
called  'luviOf  Vioiarium,  or  Bed  of  Violett.  It 
was  printed  for  the  6rst  time  by  YilloLaon,  in  his 
Anecdota  Oreeea,  Yeoice,  1781.  The  sources 
from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

[EuDOEUs  (Ev6<jpoc)t  BOD  of  Mercury  and  Poly- 
mela,  reared  by  his  gi*andfather  Phylos;  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Myrmidons  under 
AchiUes.] 

EuDOBXs,  a  people  in  Germany,  near  the  Ya- 
rini,  probably  m  tne  modem  Mecklenburg. 

Euooxus  (E^do^oc.)  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
.^Ischines,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geometer, 
physician,  and  legislator,  lived  about  B.C.  866. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Ejgypt,  where  he  studied  some  time 
with  the  priests.  He  afterward  returned  to 
Athens,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have 
spent  some  time  in  his  native  place,  for  Strabo 
says  that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus 
was  existing  in  his  time.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  taught  in  Greece  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets ;  and  he  is  fdso  stated  to  have  made  sep- 
arate spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometiT,  which  are  lost;  but  the  substance 
of  hu  ^aivofieva  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who  ^ 
turned  into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus 
with  that  title. — 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian  and 
the  son  of  Agathodes. — 3.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  geog- 
rapher, who  went  from  his  native  place  to 
Egypt,  and  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
and  nis  wife  Cleopatra  in  voyages  to  India ;  but 
afterward,  being  robbed  of  all  his  property  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  ho  soiled  away  down  th^ 
Red  Sea,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Gades.  He  aft 
erward  made  attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa 
in  the  opposite  direction,  but  without  succesa 
He  lived  about  B.C.  180. 

EuKLTHON  (EUXdi»iv\  a  king  of  Salamis   ia 
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C  vprtis,  under  whom  the  Pereians  reduced  this 
islanil.] 

EuoAMON  {Eirydfiuv),  OM  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
WM  a  native  of  Oyrene,  and  lived  about  RC. 
568.  His  poem  (Ti^Xeyovla)  was  a  continuation 
.tf  the  Odyssey,  and  foimed  the  eonolusbn  of 
Uie  Epic  cycle.  It  condnded  with  the  death  of 
Ulysses. 

EuGlviif  a  peoDle  who  formerly  inhabited 
Venetia  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  were  driven 
toward  the  Alps  and  the  Lacos  Benacus  by  the 
Heneti  or  Yenett  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, they  founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in 
the  neighoorhood  of  which  were  the  Euganei 
CoUcs.  They  possessed  numerous  flocl^  of 
bheep,  the  wool  of  which  was  celebrated  (Juv., 
viii.,  15.) 

EuHftMiaug  (Eififupoc),  probably  a  native  of 
Messene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cas- 
Sander  in  Macedonia  about  B.C.  316.  Cassan- 
dor  furnished  him  with  the  means  to  undertake 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sail- 
ed down  the  Red  Sea  and  round  the  southern 
uoastff  of  Asia,  until  lie  came  to  an  island  called 
pADchsea.  After  his  return  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled 'lepd,  'Avaypai^f  or  a  Sacred  Hittory^  in 
uiue  books.  He  gave  this  title  to  his  work  be- 
cause he  pretended  to  have  his  information  from 
*kvaypa^cut  or  inscriptions  in  temples,  which 
bo  had  discovered  in  his  travels,  especially  in 
the  island  of  Panchiea.  Euhemerus  had  been 
ti*aiued  in  the  school  of  the  Oyrenaics,  who  were 
notorious  for  their  skepticism  in  matters  oon- 
uccted  with  the  popular  religion ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every  thing 
feu})eruatural  from  the  popular  religion,  and  to 
dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  pl^  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  were  represented 
as  having  originally  been  men  who  had  distin- 
guished Uiemeelves  either  as  warriors  or  bene- 
cactors  of  mankind,  and  who  after  their  death 
were  worshipped  as  gods  by  the  grateful  people. 
Jupiter  fZeus),  for  example,  was  a  king  of 
Orete,  who  bad  been  a  great  conqueror;  and 
he  asserted  that  he  had  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zens^  Triphylius  a  column  with  an  in- 
scription detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Ooelus  (Uranus),  Saturn  (Cronus),  and  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  The  b^ok  was  written  in  an  attractive 
style,  and  became  very  popular,  and  many  of 
the  subsequent  historians,  such  as  Diodorus, 
adopted  his  mode  of  dealioff  with  myths.  The 
great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by  the 
circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a  Latin  trons- 
iatiou  of  it  B1^t  the  pious  believers,  on  the 
other  hand,  called  Euhemerus  an  atheist  The 
Christian  writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove 
that  the  pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a 
Pap  of  fables  invented  by  men. 

EuLfius  (EuAoiOf :  Old  Testament,  Ulai :  now 
Karoon)t  a  river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of 
ElymaiB,  rising  in  Great  Media,  flowing  south 
through  Mesobatene,  passing  east  of  Susa,  and, 
after  uniting  with  the  Pasit^^^ris,  falling  mto  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  the  ancient 
geographers  make  the  Euleus  fall  into  the  Cho- 
Aspes,  and  others  identify  the  two  rivers. 

EuHJEUS  {Evfiaio^),  the  faithful  swineheixi  of 
Ulysses,  was  a  sou  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  isl- 
and of  Sync ;  he  had  been  carried  away  from 
his  father's  house  by  a  Phoduicion  slave,  and 
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Phoenician  sailors  sold  him  to  lioertes,  the  latb« 
of  Ulysses. 

[EaukDa  {Eifuiirfc)'  1-  A  herald  of  th«  Tro- 
jans, father  of  Dolon.^2.  Grandson  of  the  pr** 
oedinff,  aoeompanied  iEneas  to  Italy,  and  was 
slain  by  Tumus.] 

EuxSuTs  (Ev/ij/Aof  1  1  Son  of  Admetus  and 
Aloestis,  went  with  eleven  ships  from  Phers  tc 
Troy.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
horses,  which  had  once  been  under  the  care  o! 
Apollo,  and  with  which  Eumelus  would  harf 
gamed  the  prize  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patro- 
cluB  if  his  chariot  had  not  been  broken.  His 
wife  was  Ipthima,  daughter  of  Icarius. — %.  of 
Corinth,  one  of  the  BacchiadoB,  an  ancient  Epia 
poet,  belonged,  according  to  some,  to  the  Epio 
cycle.  His  u%me  is  significant,  referrii^  to  nis 
skill  in  poetry.  He  flourished  about  £o.  760. 
His  principal  poem  seems  to  have  been  his  Co- 
rininian  History, 

EuxiNxs  (Eift^c).    1.  Of  Ca&dia,  served  as 

Erivate  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  whom 
e  acoompaniea  throughout  his  expedition  is 
Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked  coo- 
fidence  and  distinctioa  After  the  death  ol 
Alexander  (B.C.  823),  Eumenes  obtained  the 
goyemmeot  of  Cappadocia,  Paphlagooia,  and 
Pontus,  which  provinces  had  never  yet  been 
conquered  by  the  Macedonians.  Eumenes  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  Perdiccas,  who 
subdued  these  provinces  for  hinL  When  Per^ 
diccas  marched  mto  Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he 
committed  to  Eumenes  the  conduct  of  the  war 
agamst  Antipater  and  Craterus  in  Asia  Minor, 
Eumenes  met  with  great  success ;  he  defeated 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  revolted  from  Perdicc&a ; 
and  subseauently  he  again  defeated  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Crateiiis  and  Neoptolemua ; 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain  by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand,  after  a 
deadly  struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies.  Meantime  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in 
Egypt  changed  the  aspect  of  affiurs.  Antigonua 
now  employed  the  whole  force  of  the  Macedo* 
nian  army  to  crush  Eumenes.  The  struggle 
was  carried  on  for  some  years  (820-316).  It 
was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  consummate 
skill,  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerical  in 
feriority  of  his  forces,  he  maintained  his  grouna 
against  his  enemies  till  he  was  surrendered  by 
the  Argyraspids  to  Antigonua,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  816.  He  was  forty-five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  his  ability,  both  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
attained  a  far  more  important  position  among 
the  Bucoessors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accidental  disadvantage  of  his  birth.  But 
as  a  Greek  of  Cardia,  and  not  a  native  Masedo- 
nian,  he  was  constantly  looked  upon  with  dis- 
like both  by  his  opponents  and  eompanioLB  ic 
arms. — 2.  L,  King  of  Pekgamub,  reigned  B.0 
263-241,  and  was  the  successor  of  his  uncle 
Philetierus.  He  obtained  a  victory  near  Saixiif 
over  Antiochus  Soter,  and  thus  established  his 
dominion  over  the  provinces  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  his  capital — 8.  II.,  King  of  PxcJAifua, 
reigued  B.C.  107-159,  and  was  the  rn  aod 
successor  of  Attaius  I.  He  inherited  fium  hia 
predecessor  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans,  which  he  took  the  Aitmost  pains  tc 
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coiuirvte.  He  ^pported  the  Romans  in  their 
wsr  agaitiat  AiitiochuB ;  and,  after  the  oooqueet 
of  4he  latter  (190),  be  received  from  the  senate 
l£ysi  I,  Ly dil^  both  Phrygiaa,  and  Lycaonia,  as 
well  as  Lysimaehia,  and  the  Thraetan  Oherso- 
nese.  By  this  means  he  was  at  once  raised 
from  a  state  of  eomparative  insignificance  to  be 
the  soyrreign  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  Subse- 
quently he  was  iuTolyed  in  war  with  Fhamaees, 
king  oi  Pantus,  and  Prusias»  king  of  Bithynia, 
but  both  wars  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
hiterpoeitioD  of  the  Bomans.  At  a  later  period 
Cumenes  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Roman  senate,  because  he  was  suspected  of 
haying  corresponded  secretly  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the  latter  with 
the  Romans  Eumenes  assiduously  cultiyated 
all  the  arts  of  peace ;  Pergamus  became  under 
his  rule  a  great  and  flourishmg  city,  which  he 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  library  which  rose 
to  be  a  rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandrea. 

£uii£Z(U  {Eif/iev£ia  or  Ei/ievia :  now  MeJdi), 
a  city  of  Great  Phiygia,  on  the  rivers  Glaucus 
and  Cludrus,  north  of  the  Mceander,  named  by 
Attains  IL  alter  his  brother  and  predecessor 
£umenes  IL  There  are  indications  which 
seem  to  connect  the  time  of  its  foundation  with 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

EuMiNiJOES  {Eifievi6ec)f  also  called  Erintes, 
not  Erinuyes  CEpivveg^  'Epwi/f),  and  by  the  Ro- 
mam  Purla  or  Dir^  the  Avensing  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a  personification  of  curses 
pronounced  upon  a  crimmaL  Tlie  name  Erinys 
as  th«  more  ancient  one;  its  etymology  is  un- 
eertain,  but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  Ipivo  or 
Iprt'i'OM  I  hunt  np  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Ar- 
tadian  t,  nvvo,  I  am  angry  ;  so  that  the  Erinyes 
were  either  the  angry  goddesses,  or  the  god- 
desses who  hunt  up  or  search  after  the  crimmaL 
llie  name  Eumenides^  which  signifies  **  the  well- 
meanizig"  or  "soothed  godddsses,"  is  a  mere 
euphemism,  because  people  dreaded  to  call 
these  fearful  goddesses  by  tbjir  real  came.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  first  given  then:  after  the 
aoquittal  of  Orestes^  by  the  Areopagus,  when 
the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  become  soothed. 
It  was  by  a  similar  euphemism  that  at  Athens 
the  Erinyes  were  called  acfival  ^eai,  or  the  re- 
fpected  goddesses.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tioDS  an  Erinyn^  but  more  frequently  Erinyes  in 
the  plural  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  EreboB,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
cnrse  pronounced  upon  a  criminal  calls  them 
into  activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish 
are  disobedience  toward  parents,  violation  of 
the  respect  due  to  old  a^e,  perjury,  murder, 
riolation  of  the  law  of  hospitality,  and  improper 
conduct  toward  suppliants.  Tuey  took  away 
from  men  all  peace  of  mind,  and  led  them  into 
misery  and  misfortune.  Hesiod  says  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Terra  (Ge),  and  sprung 
from  the  drope  of  blood  that  fell  upon  her  from 
U^  body  of  CcqIus  (Uranus),  .^chylus  calls 
tt  em  Uie  daughters  of  Night,  and  Sophocles 
of  Darkness  and  Terra  (Ge).  In  the  Greek 
tragediaoB  neither  the  names  nor  the  number 
•f  the  Erinyes  are  mentioned.  .ZBschylus  de- 
SfTx^ies  them  as  divinities  more  ancient  than 
Uie  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in  the  deep  dark- 
ness of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods   and   men ; 


with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined  m  tteii 
hair,  and  blood  drippmg  from 'their  eyes.  En 
ripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  then*  number  ii 
usually  limited  to  three,  and  theu>  names  am 
TisirndNB,  AucoTO,  and  Micfl«KA.  They  grad- 
ually assumed  the  character  of  goddesses  whc 
punished  men  after  death,  and  they  seldom  ap 
peared  upon  earth.  The  sacrifices  offered  to 
them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and  nephala,  t.  «, 
a  drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  They  were 
worshipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had  a  sanc- 
tuary and  a  grotto  near  the  Areopagus :  their 
statues,  however,  bad  nothing  formidable,  and 
a  festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebrated  in 
their  honor.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a  grove 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at 
Colonus. 

EuMBKivs,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (now  Autvn)  in  Gaul,  held  a  high  office 
under  Constantius  Chlorus.  He  is  the  author 
of  four  orations  in  the  "Panegyric!  Veteres," 
namely,  1.  Oratio  pro  instaitrandis  aeholit,  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  re-establishment  by 
Constantius  CUorus  of  the  school  at  Autun, 
A.D.  296  or  297.  2.  PanegyricM  Constaniio 
Ccesari  dicttu,  delivered  296  or  297.  8.  Fane 
gyricM  Constantino  Auguato  dichu^  delivered 
810.  4b  Ordiiarum  actio  Constantino  Augusto 
Fiaviemitan  nomine^  delivered  311. 

EuMO).FCs  (E{y/oX9roc),  that  is,  "  the  good  sing 
er,"  a  Thracian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Chione,  the 
daughter  of  Boreas.  As  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  mother,  who 
was  anxious  to  conceal  her  shame,  but  was 
preserved  by  his  f&ther  Neptune  (Poseidon)^ 
who  had  htm  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  his 
daughter  Benthesicyma.  When  he  had  grown 
up,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Benthesicyma; 
but  as  he  made  an  attempt  upon  the  chastity 
of  his  wife's  sister,  he  was  expelled,  together 
with  his  son  Ismarus.  They  went  to  the 
Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriaee  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumolpus 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegynus, 
he  was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came 
to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of 
his  son  Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the 
request  of  Tegyrius.  The  Eleusinians,  who 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  Athens,  called  Eu- 
molpus to  their  assistance.  Eumolpus  came 
with  a  numerous  band  of  Thracians,  but  he  was 
slain  by  Erechtiieus.  Eumolpus  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and 
as  the  first  priest  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
priestly  office  by  his  son  Ceryx  (who  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  son  of  Meroury 
(Hermes),  and  his  family,  the  Eumolpida,  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  the  priests  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusis.  The  legends  connected 
Eumolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  many  different  trar 
ditions  about  Eumolpus  that  some  of  tlie  an- 
cients supposed  that  there  were  two  or  three 
persons  of  that  name. 

[EuNiKus,  son  of  Olylius,  a  Trojan,  aluin  b^ 

Camilla  in  Italy.]  f^  r\r-in]f> 
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BDyApfcs  (£^u7rioc),  a  Greek  sophist,  was 
born  at  Sardis  A.D.  847,  and  livci  and  taught 
•t  Athens  as  late  as  the  roigD  of  Theodosius 
II.  Be  wrote,  1.  Lives  of  Sophists  {Bioi  ^zXo- 
co^Qv  Kctt  acl^iarOv^  still  extant,  containing 
l^entj-three  biographies  of  sophists,  most  of 
whom  were  contemporaries  of  Kunapius,  or  had 
lived  shortly  before  hio.  Though  these  bio^ 
raphies  are  eztremolj  brie^  and  the  style  is 
intolerably  inflated,  yet  they  supply  us  with  im- 
portant mformation  respecting  a  period  on 
which  we  have  dj  other  information.  Eunapi- 
us  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  New  Platonists,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Christianity.  Edited  by  Boissonade,  Am- 
9tenlam,  1822.  2.  A  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Deidppus  (McTci  ^i^ivirov  xpovucil  laro- 
oia\  in  fourteen  books,  began  with  AJD.  270, 
ana  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work  we  have 
only  extracts,  which  are  published  along  with 
Dexippus.     Vid.  Dexippdb. 

EuNEUs  (E^t^of  or  E^evf),  a  son  of  Jason 
and  Hypeipyle  in  Lemuoe,  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  wine  during  their  war  against  Troy.  He 
purchased  Lycaon  of  Patrodus  for  a  silver  ura 

EunomIa.     Vid,  HoKA 

£un6mcs  {Evvofiog).  1.  King  of  Sparta,  is 
described  by  some  as  the  father  of  Lycurg^s 
and  Polydecles.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary, 
places  him  in  his  list  after  Polydectes.  In  all 
i>robability,  the  name  was  invented  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lycurgcan  EirvofUay  and  Eunomus, 
if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be  identified  with 
Polydectes. — [2.  An  Athenian  naval  command- 
er, sent  out  in  command  of  thirteen  ships  in 
B.C.  888  to  act  against  the  Lacedemonians.] 

EuNus  (Evvovf),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamca  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicil- 
ian slaves  in  the  servile  war.  He  first  attract- 
ed attention  by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, and  by  interpreting  dreams ;  to  the  effect 
of  which  he  added  by  appearing  to  breathe 
flames  from  his  mouth  and  other  similar  jug- 
gleries. He  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
collected  formidable  forces,  with  which  he  de- 
feated several  Roman  armies.  The  insurrec- 
tion now  became  so  formidable,  that  for  three 
successive  years  (EO.  184-182)  three  consuls 
were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  third  year  (182)  tluit  the  revolt  was 
finally  put  down  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  Eu- 
nus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at 
Morgantia,  of  the  disease  called  morbu9  pedieu- 
laris. 

EuPAiiuM  or  EupdiiuM  (E^n-aAxov,  "EimoXiov : 
E{ma?Lievc)t  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozohe,  north  of 
Naupaotus,  subsequently  included  in  iEtolia 
Epictetus. 

EupItok  (E^TTttrcjp),  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Al- 
exander tlie  Great     Vid  Antioohus,  Mithba- 

DATE8. 

EupATdaiuM  or  EuPATdtiA  (EivaT6pioVf  Ei- 
TaTopia)f  a  town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
i>i]nded  by  Mithradates  Eupator,  and  named 
after  him. 

EuPBlfis  (Ei^tfc)i  king  of  the  Messeniana 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  firs. 
Messeniau  war.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aus* 
loniMua. 

ErpHfiMUs  (Evfjjfioc).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  iTcr- 
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seidon)  b  Europe,  Oie  daughter  of  Tityua»  or  by 
Mecionic<  ur  Oris,  a  daughter  of  Orion  or  £» 
rotas.  According  to  one  account  he  was  tt 
inhabitant  of  Panopeus  on  the  Cephisus  in  Pho- 
CIS,  and  according  to  another  of  Hyria  in  BoBO- 
tia,  and  afterward  lived  at  Tsenarus.  He  was 
married  to  Laonome,  the  sister  of  Heroules; 
he  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  xtot, 
helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts,  ant^ 
by  a  power  which  his  fiither  had  granted  to  him, 
he  could  walk  on  the  sea  iust  as  on  firm  ground. 
He  is  mentioned  also  as  the  ancestor  of  Brutus, 
the  founder  of  Cyrene. — [2.  Son  of  Trceseuuflk 
an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  leader  of  the  Ciconea.— 
8.  An  Athenian,  sent  by  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  Syracuse  to  negotiate  alliance  with 
Oamarina.] 

EiTPHORBUs  (E^^op6oc).  I.  Son  of  Panthoos, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by 
MenelAus,  who  subsequently  dedicated  tlie 
shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
(Hera),  near  Mycenie.  Pythu^oras  asserted 
that  he  had  once  been  the  Trojan  Euph6rbus, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assei*tion  took  down  at  first 
sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  the  temple 
of  Juno  (Hera)  (clipeo  Trojana  refiaoo  tempora  tea- 
tatu9,  Hor.,  Carm^  I,  28,  11). — 2.  Physician  of 
Juba  II.,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  the  end  ol 
the  first  century  B.C.,  and  brother  to  Antoniua 
Musa,  the  physician  to  Augustus. 

EupHdaio24  {Eii^piuv),  1.  Father  of  the  poet 
.£schylu8. — 2.  Son  of  ^schylus,  and  himself 
a  tragic  poet — 8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  an 
eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Polymne 
tus,  was  bom  about  B.C.  274.  He  became  thf 
librarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great  221,  and  died 
In  Syria,  either  at  Apamea  or  at  Antioch.  l'h« 
following  were  the  most  important  of  the  poems 
of  Euphorion  in  heroic  verse :  1.  'Haeodof,  prob- 
ably an  agricultural  poem.  2.  Mo^ott/o,  so  call- 
ed from  an  old  name  in  Attica,  the  legends  ot 
which  country  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
subject  of  the  poem.  8.  XiXiudect  a  poem  writ- 
ten against  certain  persons,  who  had  defrauded 
Euphorion  of  money  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  care.  It  probably  derived  its  title  from 
each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000  verses. 
He  also  wrote  epigituns,  which  were  imitated 
t^  many  of  the  I^tin  poets,  and  also  by  thf 
^peror  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  a  greai 
favorite.  Euphorion  likewise  wrote  many  his 
torical  and  grammatical  works.  All  his  work/ 
are  lost  but  the  fragments  are  collected  bv 
Meineke,  in  his  Analecta  AlexandrinOt  Bero( 
1848. 

EI'PHbInob  (Ei^puvup).  1.  A  distinguisheis 
statuary  and  painter,  was  a  native  of  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmus,  but  practiced  his  art  at  Athena 
He  flourished  about  B.C.  886.  His  most  cde* 
brated  statue  was  a  Paris,  which  expressed 
alike  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the  lover  oj 
Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achilles;  the  verf 
beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in  marble,  ii 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt  a  cop^ 
of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  preserr 
ed  in  a  porch  in  the  Ceramious  at  Athens.  Ob 
the  one  side  were  the  twelve  gods,  and  on  th< 
opposite  wall,  Theseus,  with  Democracy  auc 
Demos.  Euphranor  also  wrote  works  on  pro 
portion  and  on  colors  (de  Symmetria  et  Ck-.oiri 
fmn),  the  two  points  in  which ^^  own  ezcaf 
gitizedbyLjOOgle 
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lenoe  seems  chiefly  to  have  oonsisted.  Plinj 
•ays  that  he  waa  the  first  who  properly  ex- 
pressed the  dignity  of  heroes  by  the  proportions 
be  gaye  to  their  statues.  He  made  the  bodies 
somewhat  more  slender,  and  the  heads  and 
limbs  larger. — [2.  Admiral  of  the  Rhodiau  fleet, 
aided  Cassar  iu  defeating  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 
the  Alexandrine  war :  he  perished  some  time 
after  in  a  naval  eombat] 

EuphkItes  (Ev^pdTffc)t  an  eminent  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Byzantium.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  -of  the  youu^er  Pliny.  In  his  old  age  he 
became  tired  of  life,  and  asked  and  obtained 
from  Hadrian  permission  to  put  an  end  to  him- 
self by  poison. 

EcPHaATxs  (E^pan^c  :  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
Phrat :  now  El  JP)rat),  a  great  river  of  western 
Asia,  forming  the  boundary  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia,  consists,  in  its  upper  course,  of  two 
branches,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  northern  branch  (now  Kara- 
8oh\  which  is  the  true  Euphrates^  rises  in  the 
mountain  above  Mrzeroum  (the  Mount  Abus  or 
Capotes  of  the  ancients),  and  flows  west  and 
southwest  to  a  little  above  latitude  89^  and  east 
of  lon^^tude  89^,  where  it  breaks  through  the 
ebain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  alter  receiving 
the  southern  branch  (now  M<mrad-Chai\  or,  as 
the  ancionta  callod  it,  the  Absanlas,  it  breaks 
through  the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  between 
H elitene  and  Samosata,  and  then  flows  in  a  gen- 
eral southern  direction  tiU  it  reaches  latitude 
56^,  whence  it  flows  in  a  general  southeast  di- 
rection till  it  approaches  the  Tigris  opposite  to 
Selcucia,  where  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers  was  reckoned  at  only  two  hundred  stadia. 
Then  it  flows  through  the  Plain  of  Babylonia,  at 
first  receding  further  from  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
ward approaching  it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about 
aixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf| 
havmg  already  had  its  waters  much  diminished 
by  numerous  canaU,  which  irrigated  the  country 
in  ancient  times,  but  the  neglect  of  which  at 
present  has  converted  much  of  the  once  fertile 
district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  into  a  marshy 
desert  Tlie  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates  is 
between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  miles. 
In  its  upper  course,  before  reaching  the  Taurus, 
its  northern  branch  and  a  part  of  the  united 
stream  divided  Armenia  Major  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower  course  di- 
Tided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief  trib- 
utary, besides  the  Arsauius,  was  the  Ahorrha*, 

EupHaox  (Eif^fMv).  [1.  A  native  of  Sicyon, 
who.  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  made  himself 
master  of  that  city  by  the  aid  of  the  lower  or- 
ders :  being  driven  out  by  the  opposite  party,  he 
betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  was  there  mur- 
dered by  his  opponents,  who  had  followed  him 
thither.] — 2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  new  cora- 
tfidy,  whose  plays,  however,  partook  largely  of 
Lhe  character  of  the  middle  comedy.  [His  frag- 
ments are  collected  in  Meineke,  Fragm.  Ccmie. 
Orwe.,  vol  ii.,  p.  1128-83,  edit,  minor.] 

Eupeadsf  NE,  one  of  the  Charities  or  Graces. 
Vid.  OHAaiB. 

[EupiTHES  (E^7r«ft7c)»  father  of  Antinous,  who 
was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  \  attempting 
to  ttvenge  the  death  of  his  son,  te  ivas  slain  by 
I^a^rtea.] 


Eupdus  {R{firoXt^\  son  of  Sosipolis,  an  Athe^ 
nJm  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  ibe  thref 
who  are  distinguished  by  Horace  in  his  wett 
known  line,  "Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristo- 
phanesque  poetie,''  above  all  the  ...  **  alii  quo- 
rum oomoedia  prisca  virorum  est"  lie  waa 
bom  about  B.C.  446,  and  is  said  to  have  exhib- 
ited his  first  drama  in  his  seventeenth  year,  420, 
two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  uncertain.  The  conmion  story  was, 
that  Aldbi&des,  when  sailing  to  Sicily,  (415), 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  aa 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Butt* 
T€u, ;  but  this  can  not  be  true,  as  we  know  that 
Eupolis  produced  plays  after  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition. He  probaoly  died  in  411.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to 
have  been  the  liveliness  of  his  roncy,  and  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting  its  im- 
ages to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is  said 
to  have  even  suipassed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  he  emulated 
Cratinus.  Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  waa 
Socrates,  on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less 
elaborate  attack  than  that  in  the  Cloudt  of  Aris- 
tophanes. The  dead  were  not  exempt  from  his 
abiue,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of 
his  in  which  Cimon  is  most  unmercifully  treat- 
ed. A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  im- 
itators of  each  other,  dratinus  attacked  Aris* 
tophanes  for  borrowing  from  EupoUs,  and  Eu- 
polis in  his  Ban-rat  mwde  the  same  chaise,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  KnighU,  Ths 
Scholiasts  specify  the  last  Parabasis  of  the 
KnighU  as  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the 
other  hand,  Aristophanes,  iu  the  second  (or 
third)  edition  of  the  Cloudy  retorts  upon  Eupo- 
lis the  charge  of  imitating  the  KnighU  in  Iiii 
MarieaSy  and  taunts  him  with  the  further  indig- 
nity of  jesting  on  his  rival's  baldness.  [The 
fragments  of  his  plays  have  been  edited  by  Run 
kel,  PherecraUa  ei  JSupolidis  Fragm^  Lips.,1829 
and  by  Meineke,  Cmnic.  Orcte,  Fragm^  voL  I, 
p.  168-228,  edit  minor.] 

EupOMPDs  (Evn-oun-of),  of  Sicyon,  a  distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Timanthes,  and  the 
instructor  of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apelles. 
The  fame  of  Eupompus  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
third  school  of  Greet  art,  the  Sicyonian,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  was  placed. 

EuaiplDEs  {Zipmi&ii).  1.  The  distingmshed 
tragic  poet»  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamis^ 
B.O.  480,  on  the  very  day  that  tlie  Greeks  de 
feated  the  Persians  off  that  island,  whiUier  his 
parents  had  fled  from  Athens  on  the  nvasion  of 
Xerxes.  Some  writers  rehite  that  lis  parents 
were  in  mean  circumstances,  and  his  mother  is 
represented  by  Aristophanes  as  a  Lerb-seller 
and  not  a  very  honest  one  either;  but  much 
weight  can  not  be  accorded  to  these  statemeutsi 
It  is  more  probable  that  his  family  was  respectr 
able.  We  are  told  that  the  poet,  when  a  boy, 
was  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble  Atheniau 
at  the  Thaivelian  festival,  an  office  for  wliicb 
nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know  also 
:  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  whe 
was  coiiainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
I  struction,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
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Jill  pupUs  iixiuu^  youths  of  high  rank.  It  is  said 
that  the  future  difltioctioD  of  Kuripidos  was  pre- 
dict«d  bj  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be 
crowned  with  "sacred  garlands,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  father  had  him  trained  to 
gymnastic  exercises ;  and  we  learn  that,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  won  the  prize  at  the  Eleusiniao 
and  Thesean  oontests,  and  offered  himself^  when 
Mvs«)teen  years  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  but  was  not  admitted  because  of 
■ome  doubt  a))out  his  age.  But  be  soon  aban- 
doned gymnastic  pursuits,  and  studied  the  ait 
of  paintmg,  not,  as  we  learn,  without  suooesa 
I'o  philosophy  and  literature  he  dcYotixl  him- 
sell  witli  much  interest  and  energy,  studying 
physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  under  Ihrodicus.  He  lived 
oo  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  and  traces  of 
the  teaching  of  Anaxaeoras  have  been  remarked 
in  many  passages  of  his  plays.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
but  the  first  play,  which  is  exhibited  in  hia 
own  name,  was  the  Peliadesy  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age  (B.C.  456).  In  441  he  gain- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  first  prize,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  plays  until  408,  the  date  of  the 
OresUs.  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for  the 
oouit  of  Archclaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  rea- 
sons for  which  step  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Traditionary  scandal  has  ascribed  it 
to  bis  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  witJb 
Cephisophon,  and  the  ridicule  which  was  show- 
ered upon  him  in  cj>nsequence  bv  the  comic 
S>ets.  But  the  whole  story  has  been  refuted 
r  modem  writers.  Other  causes  more  proba- 
y  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Arche- 
laiis,  at  whose  court  the  highest  honors  awaited 
him.  The  attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  others 
had  probably  not  been  without  their  effect ;  and 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  liis  philosophical 
tenets  were  regarded  with  considerable  suspi- 
cion. Ho  died  in  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  Most  testimonies  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's 
dogs,  which,  according  to  some,  were  set  upon 
him  through  envy  bv  Arrhidseus  and  Crateuas, 
two  rival  ppets.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  for 
his  death  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  at 
the  representation  of  his  next  play  he  made  his 
actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts  which 
we  find  m  some  writers  of  the  profligacy  of  Eu- 
ripides are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutatioa  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  better  foundation  for  that  other 
charge  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of 
hatred  to  the  female  sex.  llkis  is  said  to  have 
been  oeeasioned  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife; 
but,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  this  tale  does 
not  deserve  credit  He  was  a  man  of  a  serious 
and  austere  temper ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  charge  probably  originated.  It 
is  certain  that  the  poet  who  drew  such  charac- 
ters as  Antigone,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Al- 
testis,  was  not  blind  to  the  gentleness,  the 
strong  affection,  the  ^elf-abandoning  devoted- 
oess  of  women.  With  respect  to  the  world  and 
the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  doc- 
^nes  of  Anaxagoras,  not  unmixed,  apparent- 
ly, with  pantheistic  views.  Vid.  Anaxaoorab. 
To  3ln88  him  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done, 
s  undodbtodlv  unjust  At  the  same  time,  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  hit 
plays  for  the  high  fiuth  of  JBschjt  lus  ;  nor  c«i 
we  fail  to  admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagorai 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  popular  religioas 
system  around  him,  nor  throw  nimself  oon&all^ 
into  it  He  firequently  altered  in  t})e  most  arbi- 
trary manner  tbe  ancient  legends.  Thus,  in 
the  OretteM,  Menelaiis  comes  before  us  as  a  sel- 
fish coward,  and  Helen  as  a  worthless  wanton; 
in  the  Bdena^  the  notion  of  Stesichorus  is  adop^ 
ed,  that  the  heroine  was  never  carried  to  Tto^ 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  elduhw  of  hor  for 
wbidi  the  Qreeks  and  Trojans  fought ;  Androm- 
ache, the  widow  of  Hector  and  slave  of  Neop- 
tolemns,  seems  almost  to  forget  the  post  in  her 
quarrel  with  Hermione  and  the  p^nls  of  her 
present  situation ;  and  Mectra,  married  by  the 
policy  of  .£^thus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
KNind  for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard 
to  the  ill-]^repai^  state  of  the  larder.  In  shorty 
with  Eunpides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into 
the  sphere  of  every-day  life;  men  are  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not 
as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  thev  are ;  under  the 
names  of  the  ancient  heroes,  the  characters  of 
his  own  time  are  set  before  us ;  it  is  not  Medea, 
or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis  that  is  speaking,  but 
abstractedly  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or  a  wife 
All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perhaps,  fot 
the  exhibition  of  passion  and  n>r  tliose  scenes 
of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides 
especialy  excelled;  and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account,  in  great  measure,  for  the  preference 
given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Soci-atee, 
who  is  said  to  have  never  entered  the  theatre 
unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the 
admiration  felt  for  him  bv  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon, and  other  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  The 
most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  artistically 
speaking,  are,  his  constant  employment  of  the 
*'Deus  ex  machina;''  the  disconnection  of  ttm 
choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play ;  the 
extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  hia 
prologues ;  and  the  frequent  introduction  of 
nigid  yvuftai  and  of  philosophical  disquisitiona, 
making  Medea  talk  nke  a  sophist,  and  Hecuba 
like  a  free-thinker,  and  aiming  rather  at  subtil- 
ty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  principles  oo 
which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  characters 
to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopced  also  in 
his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all,  sev- 
enty-five plays ;  according  to  others,  ninety-two 
Of  these,  eighteen  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the 
RhtnUy  which  is  probably  spurious  A  list  is 
subjoined  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  with 
their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable:  AlcettU, 
B.C.  488.  This  play  was  brought  out  as  the 
last  of  a  tetralog^,  and  stood,  therefore,  in  the 
place  of  a  satyno  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
Dears,  in  some  parts,  great  similarity,  partic- 
ularly in  the  representation  of  Hercules  in  hia 
cups.  Medea,  481.  Simoltftus  Coronifer,  428, 
gamed  the  first  prize.  Meettba^  exhibited  before 
428.  Heradidtr,  about  421.  Supplicea,  about 
421.  lany  of  uncertain  date.  Hercules  Furmu, 
of  uncertain  date.  Andromacfu,  about  420-41^ 
Troades,  415.  Eledra,  about  41  i-413.  Helena^ 
412.  Iphigenia  ofnong  the  Tauri,  of  uncertaia 
date.  Orestes,  408.  Fhcenisso!  of  uncertain 
date.  Bacchoe :  this  piny  wars  apjmrently  writ* 
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u.a  tur  reprcueotatioD  io  Maoedoma,  aod  tbere- 
fure  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripi- 
deo.  Iphigenia  at  Aulia:  this  play,  U^etber 
wUl  the  Macefue  and  the  AlcmaoH,  was  brought 
oat  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  the 
youoger  Euripides.  Cyclops,  of  uocortain  date : 
it  ia  iDterestii]^  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of 
the  Greek  satyric  drama.  Besides  the  plays, 
there  are  extant  five  letters,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spuri- 
ous. Editions:  Bj  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778; 
by  Beck,  Leipaig,  1778-88;  by  Matthiee,  Leip- 
ag,  1818-29 ;  and  a  yariorum  edition,  Glasgow, 
1821,  9  vols.  8vo.  Of  separate  plays  there  have 
been  many  editions,  e.  g^  by  Porson,  Elmsley, 
Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Hermana — 2 
The  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  above. 
Affctf  the  death  of  his  £ither  he  brought  out 
three  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  viz^  the 
Akmmon  (no  longer  extant),  the  Iphigenia  at 
Auli$f  and  the  Baecha, 

EuBiroB  (Evpcn-Of)  any  purt  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably 
violent,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  Kuboea  from  BcBOtia,  in 
which  the  andeuts  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed 
and  flowed  seven  times  in  the  day.  The  extra- 
ordinaiy  tides  of  the  Euripus  have  been  noticed 
by  modem  observers ;  the  water  aometimes  runs 
as  much  as  eight  miles  an  hour.  At  Chalcis  there 
was  a  bridge  over  the  Euripus,  uniting  Eubcea 
with  the  main  land. 

EuaoMUB  {EifMito^ :  now  Jakly8\  a  small  town 
cf  Caria,  at  the  foot  if  Mount  Grion  (a  ridge  par- 
allel to  Mount  Latmus),  in  the  oonventus  juridicus 
of  Alabanda.  It  lay  eight  English  miles  north- 
west of  Mylasa. 

EuaoPA  (EvpwTn;),  according  to  the  Biad  (xiv., 
821)  a  daughter  of  Phcenix,  but  according  to  the 
ooDomon  tradition  a  daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpadsiii;;;  beauty  charmed 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull 
and  mingled  with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her 
maidww  were  sporting  on  the  sesrshore.  Encour- 
aged by  the  tameness  of  the  animal,  Europa  ven- 
tved  to  mount  his  back;  whereupon  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  rushed  into  the  sea  and  swam  with  her  in 
aafety  to  Crete.  Here  she  became  by  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  the  mother  of  Minos,  Radamanthys,  and 
Sarpedon.  She  afterward  married  Asterion, 
king  of  Crete^  who  brought  up  the  children  whom 
she  had  had  by  the  king  of  uie  gods. 

EdbOfa  (EopwTTi/i,  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUo  (251),  but  even  there  it 
does  not  indicate  the  continent,  but  simply  the 
main  land  of  Hellas  proper,  in  opposition  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  neighboring  islands.  Herod- 
otus is  the  first  writer  who  uses  it  ip  the  sense 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  world.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  but  the  most  prob- 
able of  the  numerous  conjectures  is  that  which 
supposes  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  called  it  Euro- 
pa (from  eipv^^  "  broad,"  and  the  root  ^tp,  "  to 
9ee"V  from  the  wide  extent  of  its  coast  Most 
of  tne  ancients  supposed  the  name  to  be  de- 
rived from  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  east  differed 
at  various  periods.  Ic  earUer  times  the  River 
'  I  was  usually  aupposod  to  be  its  boundary 


and  sometimes  even  the  Aras  s  an  J  the  Can- 
pian  Sea :  but  at  a  later  period  the  River  Tnnais 
and  the  Palus  31sBotis  were  usually  regarded  as 
tlie  boundaries  between  Asia  and  Euro^^e.  Th( 
north  of  Europe  was  littJe  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  it  was  generally  believed,  at  least  in  later 
times,  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  \»j  the 
Ocean. 

EuaOrua.     FtU  TirAaEaiua 

Euadrua  (E^puxrof).  1.  A  city  of  Garia,  aft- 
erward named  Idrias. — 2.  (Now  Yerabolus,  or 
Ktdab^-Nejin  /),  a  city  in  the  district  of  Oyi^ 
rhestioe  in  Syria,  on  the  western  bank  of  uie 
Euphrates,  a  few  miles  south  of  Zeugma ,  callet  1 
after  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Macedonia.-^ 
8.  Europus  was  the  earlier  name  of  Dura  Nica- 
noris  in  Mesopotamia ;  and,  4w  It  was  also  given 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  Bhag»  in  Media.     Vid. 


EubOtas  (E^pc^rac).  1.  (Now  BoHUpotatno). 
the  chief  river  in  X«aconia,  but  not  navigable,  rises 
in  Mount  BorSum  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  un- 
der the  earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows 
southward,  passing  Sparta  on  the  east,  through  a 
narrow  ana  fruitful  valley,  into  the  Laconian 
Gulf— 2.  riflt  TrrAasaius. 

[EuaoTAS  {EipuTOc),  son  cf  Myles.  'grandson 
of  Lelex  (according  to  ApoUodorus,  son  of  Le- 
lex),  father  of  Sparta,  who  married  Lacedasmon: 
is  said  to  have  led,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  wa- 
ters that  had  stagnated  in  Laconia  into  the  sea, 
and  to  have  called  the  stream  that  was  thus 
formed  the  Eurotas.] 

[EuRTADES  (Eitpvu6tic)j  one  of  the  euitorn  of 
Penelope,  shiin  by  Telemachus.! 

[EuaYALE  (EipvuXij).  1.  Cbe  of  the  Gor 
gous. — 2.  Daughter  of  Minos  or  Minyas,  mother 
of  Orion  by  Neptune  (Po8eidon)^8.  A  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who  aided  jEetes  against  the  Argo- 
nauts.] 

Euai^lLUs  (Evpva^).  1.  Son  of  Mecibteus. 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  ac- 
companied Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew 
several  Trojans. — 2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hip- 
podomla. — [8.  A  young  Phaacian  hero,  victoi 
m  wrestling  ;  he  presented  Ulysses  with  a  beau- 
tiful sword.— 4.  Son  of  Opheltes,  a  companion  of 
.£neas,  &med  for  his  strong  friendship  for  Ni 
suaj 

EuRTANAflaA.     Vid  Pelops. 

Euaf  bItes  (E{fpv6uTiig),  1.  Called  Erihote^ 
by  Iiatin  writers,  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of  the 
ArgonautB.^2.  The  herald  of  Ulysses  whom  he 
followed  to  Troy. 

EurybXtus  ^ipv^aro^),  an  Epbesian  whom 
CrcBsus  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  hmi  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus*  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy 
rus,  and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks. 

EuRi^'^  (Ei/9v5m),  daughter  of  Pontus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  mother  by  Crius  of  Astrsus,  Pallas, 
and  Perses. 

EctrybIAdes.     Vid,  Thsmistoolxs. 

EuRYOLfiA  (E^pvxXeia),  danghter  of  Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  Telema- 
chus. When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recog* 
nixed  him  by  a  scar,  and  afterward  ^thfully  as- 
sisted him  against  the  suitors. 

[EkJBYCLSS  (£i0VicX7f).  1.  A  ventriloquif^t  and 
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dii'iuer  lit  Athens  {iyyaarpifivdo^). — 2.  A  Spar- 
uiD  arojitect  who  coDstructed  a  celebrated  D9th 
At  CoriLth.] 

[Ei/RTCBATEg  (EipvicpuT^^).  1.  SoD  of  King 
PulydoruB,  king  of  Sparta,  the  twelfth  of  the 
Agicl  b'ce :  his  son  and  successor  was  Anazan- 
der ;  his  eraodson  was — 2.  Eukyorates  IL,  call- 
ed alBo  Eurycratidas,  reigned  during  the  earlier 
and  disastrous  part  of  the  war  with  T^gea.] 

[EurtdXicis  {Eipv6dfiac),  1.  Sod  of  Irus  and 
Ocmonassa,  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  according 
(f)  ApoUonius  Rhodius  he  was  a  sen  of  Otime- 
0U& — 2.  A  Trojan  skilled  in  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  whose  two  sons,  Abas  and  Pol  jidus, 
were  slain- before  Troy  by  Diomedea — 8.  One 
of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Ulysses.] 

Euai^Dfcx  (EipvSiiai}.  1.  Wife  of  Qrjplieus. 
Vid,  OaPHEUs.~'2.  An  lUyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Arayntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  Philip. — 3.  An  lUyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  C^nna. 
—4.  Daughter  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Peraiocas 
III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter 
of  PhilipL  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
Asia  {vid.  Ctnane),  Perdiccas  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  king  Arrhidseus.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  masculine  spirit,  and  entirely  ruled  her 
weak  husband.  Oti  her  return  to  Europe  with 
K  3r  husband,  she  became  inrolyed  in  war  with 
Polysperchon  and  Olympias.  but  she  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled 
by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  B.C.  317. 
—5.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptole- 
my the  sou  of  Lag^B.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  sods,  viz.,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleager, 
mkJ  a  third  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned); 
and  of  two  daughters,  Ptolemaas,  afterward 
married  to  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and  Lysan- 
dra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus. 
•  -6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  family  descended  from 
the  great  Miltiades.  She  wus  first  married  to 
Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Gyrene,  aad  after 
his  death  returned  to  Athens*  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  his 
first  yisit  to  that  city. 

EuB$^LdoHUB  (EipvXoxoi).  1.  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  was  the  only  one 
that  escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his 
friends  were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mention- 
ed amons  the  sons  of  iEgyptus. — 2.  A  Spartan 
eommander  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C, 
426,  defeated  and  slain  by  Demosthenes  at  01- 

ga — [3.  Of  Lusis  in  Arcadia,  an  officer  in  the 
reek  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger ;  on  one  oc- 
casion protected  Xenophon,  whose  shield-bearer 
had  deserted  him.— 4.  A  Macedonian,  son  of 
Arseas,  detected  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der the  Great.] 

Eusf  MiooN  {EipvfiiSov).  h  One  of  the  Ca- 
blri,  son  of  Vulcan  (HephsBstus)  and  Cabiro,  and 
brother  of  Alcon.— 2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor. 
•— S.  Son  of  PtolenuBUS,  and  charioteer  of  Aga- 
mcmnoa-— 4.  Son  of  Thucles,  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  commanders  in  the  expedition  to  Corcyra, 
B.C.  428,  and  also  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
426.  In  414  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
irith  Demosthenes,  to  the  command  of  the  sec- 
ond Syracusao  armament,  and  fell  in  the  first 
»f  th«  two  sea-fights  in  th«  harbor  of  Syracuse  I 
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EuafM^DON  {Eipv/iiduv:  now  JCapri-Su),  ■ 
small  riyer  in  Pamphylia,  nayigable  as  far  up  as 
the  city  of  Asfendus,  through  which  it  flowed 
celebrated  for  the  yictory  which  Cimon  gaineci 
oyer  the  Persians  oc  its  banks  (B.C.  469). 

[EiiamiDOsA  {Ei}pvfiidovaa\  a  female  slaye 
of  the  Phaaacian  king  Aleuious,  attendant  upoc 
Nausicaa.] 

EuBi^MSir^  {Ei)ovittva1)^  a  town  m  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  east  of  Oasa. 

Euaf  NOME  nSApwofiri),  1.  Daughter  of  Oce- 
anus.  When  Vulcan  (Hephiestus)  was  expell- 
ed by  Juno  (Hera)  from  Olympus,  Eurynome 
and  Thetis  received  him  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  Before  the  time  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and 
Rhea,  Euiynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in  01^- 
pus  oyer  the  Titans. — 2.  A  surname  of  Duma 
(Artemis)  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she 
was  represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. — [8. 
An  old  and  fiuthful  female  attendant  in  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

[EuETNOMUB  {Eipwofioi:),  1.  A  centaur  slain 
by  Dryas  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. — 2.  Son 
of  the  Ithacan  ^figyptius,  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.] 

[EnaYPHlESSA  {^hpv^eaaa),  sister  and  wife 
of  ^yperion ;  by  him  mother  of  Helios,  Selene, 
and  Eos  (Auroral] 

Euaf  PHON  (Ei}fiv^\  a  celebrated  physician 
of  Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen, 
who  says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  ancient  medical  work  entitied  Kv^ 
dial  TvCfjLcUf  and  also  that  some  persons  at- 
tributed to  him  seyeral  works  mcluded  in  the 
Hippocratic  Collection. 

Euaf PON,  otherwise  called  EoBfrfoN  {Eifnh 
ircDv,  EipvTiiiv)y  a  grandson  of  Prodes,  was  the 
third  king  of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thence- 
forward gaye  it  the  name  of  ihirypontidsB. 

Euaf  pf  LUB  (EvpvfTvAof).  1.  Son  of  Euasmon 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  king 
either  of  Ormenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In 
the  Iliad  he  is  represented  as  haying  come  from 
Ormenion  to  Troy  with  forty  ships.  He  slew 
many  Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris  he 
was  nursed  and  cured  by  Patrodus.  Among 
the  heroes  of  Hyria,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Celseno,  who  went 
to  Libya,  where  he  ruled  in  the  country  after- 
ward called  Cyrene,  and  there  became  connect- 
ed with  the  Argonauts.  He  mairied  Sterope, 
the  daughter  of  Helios,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Lycaon  and  Leucippus. — 2.  Son  of 
Neptune  ^Poseidon)  and  AstypaLea,  king  of  Cos, 
was  killed  by  Hercules,  who,  on  his  rotum  from 
Troy,  landed  in  Cos,  and,  being  taken  for  a  pirate, 
was  attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  AccordW  to 
another  tradition,  Hereules  attacked  the  island 
of  Cos  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chal- 
ciope,  the  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  whom  he 
loved. — 8.  Son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoche,  king 
of  Mysia  or  Cilicia,  was  induced  by  tne  preseuti 
which  Priam  sent  to  his  mother  or  wife  to  as 
sist  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks.  Eurypylus 
killed  Maohaon,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Ne- 
optolemus. 

Euaf  sXcES  {EipvoaKifc)^  son  of  the  Telamom 

an  Ajax  and  Tccmessa,  named  after  the  *'  broad 

shield"  of  his  fatlier.    An  Athenian  tradition  n^ 

lat^d  that  Eurysacea  and  hifT  brother  Philans 
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hod  giTeo  uf  to  the  AtheDiaiis  the  ulana  of  Sal- 
anus,  whieh  they  had  inherited  from  their  grand- 
father, and  that  the  two  brothers  received  in  re- 
turn the  Attio  franchiBeL  EuTTsaces  was  hon- 
ored like  his  father,  at  Athens,  with  an  altar. 

£i7RYSTh£ne8  (EifpvaSevri^)  and  Proglbs  (IIpo- 
kA^c),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemos,  were  born, 
a*!c6rding  to  the  oommou  account  before,  but 
according  to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after 
their  finSier's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occu- 
pation of  his  allotment  of  Laoonia.  He  died 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and 
had  not  even  time  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
should  suc<^ed  him.  The  mother  professed  to 
be  uuable  to  name  the  elder,  and  toe  Laeedie- 
mooians  applied  to  Delphi,  and  were  instructed 
to  make  them  both  kings,  but  give  the  greater 
honor  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty  thus  remain- 
ing was  at  last  remoyed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Panites,  a  Messenion,  by  watching  which  of 
the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother ;  and  the  first  rank  was  acconfingly 
given  to  EuiTstbenes  and  retained  by  his  de- 
scendants. From  these  two  brothers  the  two 
royal  families  in  Sparta  were  descended,  and 
were  called  respectively  the  Ewysthenidix  and 
ProctidcB.  The  former  were  also  called  the 
Agida  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes ;  and  the 
latter  Euryponiidoi  from  Eurypon,  grandson  of 
Procles, 

EURYSTHEUS.       Vld.  HfRCULES. 

[EoRTTiox  (EvpvTtuv).  1.  Sou  of  Irus  and 
Demonassa,  and  grandson  of  Actor,  one  of  the 
Ai^onauts. — 2.  One  of  the  centaurs,  escaped  from 
the  fight  with  Hercules,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  that  hero. — 8.  Son  of  Lycaon,  brother  of  Pan- 
daru8»  a  celebrated  archer ;  accompanied  iEneas 
on  his  voyage  to  Italy.] 

Eur(tob  (Ev/nn-oc).  1.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Stratonicc,  was  king  of  CEchalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a  skill- 
ful archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  lole,  Lphitus,  Molion 
or  Deioo,  Olvtius,  and  Tozeus.  He  was  proud 
of  his  skill  m  using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have 
instructed  even  Hercules  in  his  art  Ho  offer- 
ed his  daughter  lole  as  a  prize  to  him  who  should 
conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the 
bow.  Hercules  won  the  prize,  but  Eurytus  and 
his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused 
to  give  up  lole,  because  they  feared  lest  Her- 
cules should  kill  the  children  he  might  have  by 
her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched  against 
GBehalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place,  and  killed 
Eurytus  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  kmed  by  Apollo, 
whom  he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow. 
(OiL,  viil,  226.^—2.  Son  of  Actor  and  Molione 
of  Elis.  Via,  Moliones. — 3.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Antianlra,  and  brother  of  Echion, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts.— 4.  An  eminent  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Philolaus. 

^'sisira  (E^e^tof),  sumamed  PamphUi  to 
eommcmorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pam- 
philus,  bishop  of  Cesarea.  Eusebius  was  bom 
in  Palestine  al>out  AD.  264,  was  made  bishop 
of  Casarva  316,  and  died  about  340.  He  had  a 
•tronff  leaning  toward  the  Arians,  though  he 
signed  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicoea.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning.  His  most  im- 
vnrtanf  works  are.    1.  The  Chronicon  (xpovucd. 


vavTo6an^(  iaTopiac)j  a  work  of  great  value  ic 
us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  It  is  in  two 
books.  The  firat,  entitled  xP^voypa/^ia^  contain! 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  sevend  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Chaldieans,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  if 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  ol  Airlcanus  (vtdL 
AF&ioAJfUs),  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other 
magistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkabU 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Euse* 
bius.  The  second  book  consists  of  synchiono* 
kigical  tables,  with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers 
and  striking  occurrences  from  the  time  of  Abra> 
ham  to  the  celebration  of  Gonstantme's  Vicen* 
nalia  at  Nicomedia,  A.D.  827,  and  at  Rome,  A. 
D.  828.  The  Greek  text  of  the  ChrotUcan  is 
lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  Latin  transU- 
tion  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger,  Ley- 
den,  1606,  of  which  another  enlai^ed  ecution  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1668.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Constantiuople,  and  published  by 
Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Auoher, 
Venice,  1818.— 2.  The  JPrceparatio  JSvangcUca 
(einxyyeXuc^C  dirodei^eu^  ironapaaKev^)  in  fifteen 
books,  is  a  collection  of  various  fiicts  and  quota 
ttons  from  old  writers,  by  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
evidences  of  ChriBtianity.  This  book  is  almost 
as  important  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy as  the  Chromcon  is  with  reference  to 
history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  specimens 
from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1644,  ami  agaio 
in  1628,  and  by  P.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688;  [mor« 
recentlv  by  Heinichen,  Um.,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo.] 
--8.  The  JDetnontiratio  jEvangelica  (tiayytXiK^ 
uTTodei^ic),  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  ex- 
tant, is  a  collection  of  evidences,  chiefly  from 
the  Old  Testament,  addressed  princii^ally  to  the 
Jews.  This  is  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
work,  giving  the  arguments  which  the  Prcepara* 
Ho  was  intended  to  make  the  mind  ready  to 
receive.  Edited  with  the  Frteparatio  in  the  edi- 
tions both  of  R  Stephens  and  Viger. — i.  The 
JSeclentutieiU  Hittory  {kKKXtjaiaoTLKii  urropta),  ia 
ten  books,  containing  tlie  history  of  Christianity 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Death  of  Licinius, 
A.D.  824.  Edited  with  the  other  Ecclesiastical 
historians  by  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720,  and 
separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1838,  [and  by 
Heinichen,  Lipa,  1827,  8  vols.  8vo.] — 5.  Jj€ 
Martyribus  Paliutina,  being  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  of  Diodetian  and  Maximin  from 
AD.  808  to  810.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  gener- 
ally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  thf 
Ecclesiastical  History. — 6.  Against  HieroeU* 
Hierodes  had  advised  Diocletian  to  begin  hb 
persecution,  and  had  written  two  books,  called 
Aoyot  ^iXahfOetCt  comparing  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles to  thTse  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  In  an 
swering  this  work,  Eusebius  reviews  the  life  of 
ApoUonius  by  Philostratus. — ^7.  Against  Marcei- 
lusy  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  two  books. — 8.  J)c  Mc 
eletiattica  l^eologia,  a  continuation  of  the  form 
er  work. — 9.  De  Vita  Constantinit  four  books,  • 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  published  wiUi  the  EcclesiasticaJ 
History,  but  edited  separately  by  Heinichen. 
1880. — 10.  Ononuuiito^  df  Locit  Jlebraicit  • 
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EUSTATHIUS. 


EITAGORAS. 


oenoriptioD  of  the  towns  vad  places  meDtiooed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  arrangea  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

Etotathius  {Evarddio^.)  1.  Of  Cappadocia, 
H  Neo>Flatonic  philosopher,  was  a  pupil  of  lam- 
blicbuB  and  .^Idesius.  In  A.D.  S58  fie  was  sent 
by  Constantius  as  ambassador  to  King  Sapor, 
and  remained  in  Persia,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  honor. — 2.  Or  Eumathtob, 
probably  lived  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  of 
oar  era.  He  wrote  a  Greek  romance  in  eleven 
books,  still  extant,  containing  an  account  of  the 
lores  of  Hysminias  and  Hysmine.  The  tale  is 
wearisome  and  improbable,  and  shows  no  power 
of  invention  on  the  part  of  its  author.  £dited 
by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by  Teuchcr,  lips., 
1702. — 3.  Archbi^op  of  Thessalonica,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  tweuth  century.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  wrote  numerous  works^ 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary 
on  the  niad  and  Odyssey  (UapeKSoXal  elg  t^ 
'Ourjpov  'Ikidda  koI 'Odvaaeiav^,  or  rather  his 
collection  of  extracts  from  earher  commentators 
on  those  two  poems.  This  vast  compilation 
was  made  from  the  numerous  and  extensive 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and 
critics ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  works  from  which 
Eustathius  made  his  extracts  are  lost,  his  com- 
mentary is  of  incalculable  value  to  us.  Edi- 
tions: At  Rome,  1542-1650,  4  vols.  fol. ;  at 
Basle,  1569-60;  at  Leipzig,  1826-26,  contain- 
ing the  commentary  on  uie  Odyssey,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad, 
in  all  7  vols.  4*».  There  is  also  extant  by  Eu- 
stathius a  oonomtutary^on  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
which  is  published  -with  most  editions  of  Dionys- 
ius. Eustathius  likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Pindar,  which  seems  to  be  lost — 4.  Usually  call- 
ed Eustathius  Romanus,  a  celebrated  Grseoo- 
Roman  jurist,  filled  various  high  offices  at  Con- 
stimtinople  from  A.D.  960  to  1000. 

EuSTRATlas  (Eitrrpanof),  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metro- 
politan of  Nicaaa.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are 
extant,  and  these  in  a  very  frogmentaiy  state : 
viz.,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  second  book  of 
the  Analytica.  2.  A  Comniontary  on  the  Ethica 
KicomaAea, 

Euterpe.     Vid  MuSiC 

[EuthtcrItes  (EidvKouTijc:),  a  Greek  statuary, 
probably  about  B.C.  300 ;  a  son  and  the  most 
iistinguished  pupil  of  Lysippus.] 

EdthydSmus  {EitSvdT^uoc).  A  sophist,  was  bom 
fit  Chios,  and  minted.  w5th  his  orother  Diony- 
•odoi  us,  to  Thcni  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
hej  came  to  Athens,  where  tLoy  resided  many 
rears.  The  pretecsions  of  Euthydemus  and 
%is  brother  are  exposed  by  Picto  in  the  dia- 
logue which  bears  the  ncme  of  the  former — U. 
King  of  Bactria,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending  lus 
elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  ex- 
tended h*8  power  over  the  neighboring  provinces, 
•o  as  to  become  the  founder  of  the  ^eatness 
of  the  Bactrion  monarchy.  His  dominions  were 
invaded  about  B.C.  212,  by  Antiochup  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  eventually  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace. 
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EcTHficus  (EWvfio;),  a  hero  of  Loeri  in  Italy 
son  of  Astydee  or  of  tlie  river^od  Cffieinua 
He  was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  box* 
ing,  and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  tht 
evil  spurit  Polites,  to  whom  a  fiur  maiden  wac 
saerifioed  every  year.  Eathymus  himself  dis- 
appeared at  an  adTanced  age  in  the  River  Cm- 


Eordcius  {EirSKtoc),  of  Ascalon,  the  com- 
mentator on  ApoUonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archir 
medes,  lived  about  A.D.  660  His  conunentar 
ies  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  Apollonivs  and 
Abchdcedes. 

Eutb1p£lu8,  p.  VoluxnIus,  a  Roman  knieht^ 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapelus  {EiTpune- 
Aoc)  on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a  com- 
Pjanion  of  his  pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytbe* 
risy  the  mistress  of  Antony,  was  originally  the 
fi^edwoman  and  mistress  of  Yolumnius  Eutrap- 
elus, whence  we  find  her  called  Volumnia, 
and  was  sarrendeTed  to  Antony  by  his  friend. 
Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by  Horace  {Fpitt^  i, 
18,  81). 

EuTRftsii  (EifTpi^ffioi),  the  inhabitants  ol  a  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  north  of  Mcgalopoh's. 

EuTRfisis  (EvTpfjatc),  a  small  town  in  Boeotia, 
between  ThespiiB  and  Platssae,  with  a  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  Eu< 
trSsites. 

EuTRdpfus.  1.  A  eunuch,  the  favorite  of  Ar- 
cadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  East 
on  the  death  of  Rufinus,  AJ).  895.  He  was 
consul  in  899,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived 
of  his  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  and  Gainas  the  Goth*,  he  was  first 
banished  to  Cyprus,  was  shorUy  afterward  re- 
called, and  put  to  death  at  Chalcedou.  The 
poet  Claudian  wrote  an  invective  against  £u- 
tropius. — 2.  A  Roman  historian,  held  the  office 
of  a  secretary  under  Constantine  the  Greats 
was  patronized  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  the  Persian  expedition,  and 
was  alive  m  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valeus. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  brief  compendium  of  Ro- 
man history  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Yalens,  AJ).  864^ 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up  this 
abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  consulted 
the  l^st  authorities,  ana  to  have  executed  his 
task  in  general  with  care.  The  style  is  in  pei> 
feet  good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Tzschucke,  Lips.,  1796, 
and  by  Grosse,  Hal,  1818. 

EcTTCHinES  (EifTvxi^c)*  of  Sicyon,  a  statu- 
ary, and  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.C 
800. 

EuxInus  Pontus.     Vid  Pontus  Euxinus. 

EvADNR  (Eid&PTj).  1.  Daughter  of  Neptimf 
(Poseidon)  and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  ap  bv 
the  Arcadian  king  iEpy  tus,  apd  became  by  Apol 
lo  the  moUier  of  lamus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Iphis 
(htincc  called  Iphias)  or  Philax,  and  wife  of  Cfr- 
pcncua.    For  detaib,  vid  CAPiNxus. 

EvAO^RAj  {Eitayopac),  king  of  Salamis  in  Cv 
prus.  He  was  sprung  from  a  family  which 
claimed  descent  from  Tcucer,  the  reputed  found- 
er of  Salanils ;  uid  lus  ancestors  appear  to  hav« 
been,  during  a  long  p<];u)d,  the  hereditary'  rulers 
of  that  city  under  tbe    jupremacy  of  Persia 


E\'AGRnJS. 


FABIA   GENS. 


Tbrjy  '  ,  liowever,  been  expelled  by  a  PhcBai- 
dan  exile,  yrho  obtained  toe  soyereigntv  for 
hinifl<'lf,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants, 
fivagoras  succeeded  in  recoyering  his  hereditary 
kingdom,  and  putting  the  reigning  tyrant  to 
deatii,  about  B.O.  410.  His  rule  was  distin- 
guished for  its  mildness  and  equitjr,  and  he 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  Suamis,  special- 
ly b}  the  formatioo  of  a  powerful  fleet  He 
STe  a  friendly  reception  to  Gonon,  when  the 
ter  took  refi^^  at  Salamis  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  JSgospotami,  405 ;  and  it  was 
at  his  intercession  that  toe  King  of  Persia  allow- 
ed Gonon  the  support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet 
But  his  growing  power  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Persian  court,  and  at  length  war  was  de- 
clared against  him  by  Artaxerxes.  Evagoras 
received  the  assistance  of  an  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Ghabrias,  and  at  first  met  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  afterward  turned 
against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned  hb  oon- 
qoests  in  Gyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king. 
This  war  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  885.  Evag- 
oras was  assassinated  in  874,  together  with  lus 
eldest  son  Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Nicocles.  There  is  still  extant  an  ora- 
tion of  Isocrates  in  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed 
to  his  son  Nioodes. 

EvAoaiDS  (E{}dypioc)f  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  about  AJD.  536,  was  by  profession  a  "  scho- 
]jisticu.V'  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably 
practiced  at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  JScclesitutt" 
cai  Hittory,  still  extant,  which  extends  from  A. 
D.  431  to  594.  It  is  published  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading,  Gambi, 
1720. 

EvANDsa  (E^avdpoc).  1.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  by  an  Arcadian  nymph,  called  Thenus 
or  Kicostrata,  and  in  Roman  traditions  Gar- 
menta  or  Tiburtis.  About  sixty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Evander  is  s&id  to  have  led  a 
pelasgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
into  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a  town,  Pal- 
lantium, on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tini HiU,  which  town  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  Rome.  Evander  taught  nis  neigh- 
bors milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
•odal  Ufe,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing,  with 
which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted  by 
Hercules,  and  music ;  he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lycsean  Pan,  of  Geres 
(Demeter),  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  Hercules. 
Yiigil  {jEru,  yvL,  51)  represents  Evander  as  still 
alive  at  the  time  when  iEneas  arrived  in  Italy, 
np^  as  forming  an  alliance  with  him  against  the 
Latins.  Evander  was  worshipped  at  PaUantium 
in  Arcadia  as  a  hera  At  Rome  he  had  an  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aventiue. — 2.  A  Phocian,  was 
tiie  pupil  and  successor  of  Lacydes  as  the  h^  of 
the  Academic  School  at  Athens,  about  B.G.  215. 

[EVA2VG&LUS  {EMyyeXoc).  1.  A  Greek  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  a  fragment  of  one  of 
whose  plays  is  preserved  by  Athemeus ;  edited 
by  Memeke,  Fragm.  Comic,  ChneCy  voL  il,  p. 
1173,  edit  minor. — 2.  A  slave  of  Pericles^  who 
distii^fuished  himself  by  his  abilities ;  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  science  of  war 
(Toicrtiica),  which  was  highly  prised  by  Philo- 
posmen.! 


EvsNos  (Ew/vof).  1.  Son  of  Mars  (Arcs)  acd 
Demouice,  and  fother  of  Marpcssa.  Por  de- 
tails, vid.  MAAPxaeA. — 2.  Two  elegiac  poets  of 
Paros.  One  of  these  poets,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  elder  or  the  younger,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  in  poetry ;  and  Plato  in  several 
passages  refers  to  Evenus,  somewhat  ironically 
as  at  once  a  sophist  or  philosopher  and  a  poet 
There  are  Bncteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  hut  it  is 
difficult  to  detennine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  ekler  and  which  to  tha  younger 
Evenus. 

EvfiNus  (E^of :  now  Fidkari).  I.  Formerly 
called  Lycoimas,  rises  in  Mount  QCta,  and  flows 
with  a  rapid  stream  through  ^toUa  into  the 
sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  west  of  Ai»* 
tirrbiam. — 2.  (Now  Saindat&\  a  river  of  Mysia, 
risinj^  in  Mount  Temnus,  flowing  south  through 
.^lolis,  and  fslling  iiito  the  Sinus  Elaiticus  near 
Pitane.  The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood 
nearly  due  west  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with 
water  from  it  by  an  aqueduct 

EvxRGBTES  (Eiepylnyf),  the  "Benefactor,"  a 
title  of  honpr,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.    Vid.  RroLEMJnj& 

EviDS  (£vu)f),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  cheering  and  animatix^  cry  eva, 
ehol  (Lat  ew>e)y  in  the  festivals  of  tJie  god. 

ExAi>£us  ('E^t^dtoc),  one  of  the  Lapitbe.  fougU 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoii&. 

ExBUPERANTius,  JuLius,  a  Romau  historian, 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  ceu- 
tury  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short 
tract  entitled  Ih  Marii^Jjepidiy  ae  JSertorii  hellit 
eivilibu9y  which  many  suppose  to  have  been 
abridged  from  the  Histones  of  Sallust  It  is 
appended  to  several  editions  of  Sallust 

EzioNGSBxa.     Vid.  Berenice,  No.  1 


Fabaais  or  FabfIrus  (now  Farfa)^  a  smaU 
river  in  Italy,  in  the  Sabine  territory,  between 
Reate  and  Cures. 

Fabatus,  L.  RoecfcB,  one  of  Caesar's  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Gallic  war,  and  pretor  in  B.G.  49. 
He  espoused  Pompey's  par^,  and  was  twice 
sent  with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Caosar 
He  was  killedf  m  the  battle  at  Mutiua,  B.G.  43. 

FabXtus  Galpurnius,  a  Roman  knight  ac- 
cused in  A.D.  64,  but  escaped  punishment  He 
was  grandfather  to  Galpumia,  wife  of  the  young- 
er Plmy,  many  of  whose  lett^  are  addpsssed  to 
him. 

Faberius.  1.  A  debtor  of  M.  Cicero. — 2.  One 
of  the  private  secretaries  of  G.  Julius  Caesar. 

Fabia,  two  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus.  The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
a  patrician,  and  one  of  the  military  tnbunes 
RC.  376,  and  the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Li- 
cinius  Stolo. 

Fai^a  Gxks,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri 
cian  gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  1o 
Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fabii 
occupy  a  prominent  part  in  history  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  republic ;  and  three  • 
brothers  belongu^  to  th#  ^rns  are  bq}<1  t(  hav<« 
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u««ai  invested  with  Beyen  successive  oonsul* 
ships,  from  B.C.  486  to  479.  The  house  de- 
rived its  greatest  lustre  from  the  patriotio  oour- 
tge  and  tragic  £&te  of  the  three  huodred  and  six 
Fahii  m  the  battle  oo  the  Gremera,  EG.  411, 
Vid  yiBULANU&  The  priDcipal  families  of  this 
gcos  bore  the  names  of  Akbubtdb,  Botbo»  Doa- 
•0^  Labbo,  Mazdcus,  Picioa,  and  VDOLANua. 

FauAnub,  PAPiaius.  a  Roman  rhetorician  and 
pbilasopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ola.  He  wrote  worlaon  philosophy  and  physics^ 
vhich  are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

FADEATiaiA  (Fabratemus :  now  FcUvaierra),  a 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscians,  but  was 
subsequently  colonized  b;^  the  Romans. 

FABafch  belonged  originally  to  the  Hemician 
town  of  Aletrium,  where  some  of  this  name 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  0.  Fa- 
BEicius  LuscLvLs,  was  probably  the  first  of  his 
family  who  quitted  Aletrium  and  settled  at  Rome. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  in  the 
Roman  annals,  and,  like  Gincinnatus  and  Curius,  is 
the  representative  of  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
the  good  old  times.  In  his  first  consulship^  B.C. 
282,  he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Brutdans,  and 
Samnites,  gained  a  rich  booty,  and  brought  into 
the  treasury  more  than  four  hmldI^ed  tal- 
ents. Fabricius  probably  served  as  legate  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  against  Pyrriius  in 
280,  and  at  its  close  ne  was  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum  to 
negotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on  this  occasion  form- 
sd  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman 
history,  and  was  embellisbed  in  every  possible 
way  by  subsequent  writers.  So  mucn,  how- 
ever, seems  certain,  that  Pyrrhus  used  every 
effoit  to  gain  the  favor  of  Fabricius;  that  he 
offered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  enter  into  his  serv- 
ice, and  accompany  him  to  Greece;  but  that 
the  sturdy  Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  se- 
ductions, and  rejected  all  his  offers.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  the  following  year  (279), 
Fabricius  again  served  as  legate,  and  shai^  in 
the  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Asculum.  In  278 
Fabridus  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  The 
kin^  was  anxious  for  peace ;  and  the  generosity 
with  which  Fabricius  sent  back  to  P^hus  the 
traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison  him,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  opening  negotiations*  which 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the  king  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  276,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with  which 
ho  attempted  to  repress  the  growinfi;  taste  for 
luxury.  His  censorship  is  particimu'ly  cele- 
brated from  his  expelhng  from  the  senate  P. 
Cornelius  Rufinus  on  acoount  of  his  possessing 
ten  pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love 
of  luxury  an  1  the  degeneracy  of  morals  which 
liad  already  (sommenccd,  brought  out  still  more 
prominently  the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integ- 
rity of  character  which  distinguished  Fabricius 
AS  well  as  his  contemporary  Curius  Dentatus ; 
and  ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal 
way  in  which  they  lived  on  tiicir  heredituy  i 
farms,  and  how  they  refused  the  rich  pres<a]ts ' 
vliirb  the  Samnit^  ambassadors  offered  them 
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F&cricius  lied  as  poor  as  he  had  litcd  ;  be  M 
no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which  tiio  senate 
however,  furnished ;  and,  in  crdf*-  to  pay  the 
greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
state  interred  him  witliin  the  pomoirium,  id 
though  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Ta 
bles. — 2.  L.  FABaicius,  curator  viarum  in  B.0 
62,  built  a  new  bridge  of  stone,  which  con- 
nected the  city  with  the  ishmd  in  the  Tiber,  and 
which  wai,  after  him,  called  p<»i$  Fabriciui, 
The  name  of  its  author  is  still  seen  on  the  ren^ 
Hants  of  the  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  ponte  quaitro  cajn. — 8.  Q.  FABaioiDs,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  67,  proposed,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  January  of  that  year,  that  Cicero  should  be 
recalled  from  exile ;  but  this  attempt  was  frua- 
trated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed  force. 

Fadus,  Cdspius,  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Chiudius  procurator  of  Judsa  m  A.D.  44^  He 
was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

FjBstjjK  (FsBsulAnus :  now  Hetole),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  a  hiU  three  mUes  northeast 
of  Florence,  was  probably  not  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  League.  Siilla  sent  to  it  a  military 
colony ;  and  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Gati 
line's  army.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  re> 
mains  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a  theatre,  ike, 

Falacbine  or  Falacrinuh,  a  Sabine  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  Via  Salaria. 
between  Asculum  and  Reate,  the  liirth*plAce  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasiaa 

FALiaii  or  FALiaiuM,  a  town  in  Etruria,  sit- 
uated on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mount 
Soracte,  was  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Halesus,  who  set- 
tled with  a  body  of  colonists  from  Argos.  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Falisci,  and  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  of  the  same  race  as  tiie 
.^ui,  whence  we  find  them  often  called  Mam 
Fahsci.  Falerii  afterward  became  one  of  tiie 
twelve  Etruscan  cities ;  but  its  inhabitants  con- 
tinued to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans 
both  in  theu:  language  and  customs  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  After  a  long  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliscans  yielded  to  Camillus,  RC.  394. 
They  subsequentiy  joined  their  neighbors  sev- 
eral times  in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were 
finally  subdued.  At  the  dose  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  241,  they  again  revolted  Hie  Romans 
now  destroyed  Ftderii,  and  compelled  the  Fa 
liscans  to  build  a  new  town  in  the  plaia  The 
ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen  at  Fallen, 
while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient  one  are 
at  Oiviia  CatteUana,  Ilie  ancient  town  of  Fa- 
lerii was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  *'  Colonia  Etruscorum  F»- 
lisca,"  or  ''Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,"  but 
it  never  became  agam  a  place  of  importance 
The  ancient  town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship 
of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  her  that  the  Romans  founded  the  colony 
Minerva  and  Janus  were  also  worshipped  in  tbs 
town.  Falerii  had  extensive  linen  manufactories 
and  its  white  cows  were  prized  at  Rome  as  vie 
tims  for  sacrifice. 

FALEaNUS  AoEK,  a  district  in  the  north  ol 
Campania,  extending  from  the  Massio  hills  tc 
the  Kiver  Vultumus.  It  pi  educed  some  of  the 
finest  wine  in  Italy,  which  was  reckoneJ  only 
second  to  the  wine  of  Setia.  Its  choif}est  va 
riety  was  called  Fau8tianum./^tJMaimi^t  foi 
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arinkiiig  in  ten  yean,  and  might  be  used  when 
twenty  years  old. 

Falbua  Portus,  a  harbor  in  Etruria,  south  of 
Populonium,  opposite  the  island  Ilva. 

f'ALisci.     Via.  Falebii. 

FiLiscos,  Graticb,  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
and  the  aathor  of  a  poem  upon  the  chase,  en- 
titled Cyneffeticon  Liber,  in  five  hundred  and 
forty  hexameter  lines.  Printed  in  Burmann*s 
and  Werasdorf's  Poet,  LatJitn.;  [and  with 
OlympiuB  Nemcsianus,  by  Stem,  Halas,  1882, 
StoJ 

Fanxll  1.  A  woman  of  Mintumsa,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Marius  when  he  came  to 
Mintums  in  his  flight,  B.C.  88,  though  he  had 
formerly  pronounced  her  guilhr  of  adultery. — 2. 
The  secoo:!  wife  of  HeMdius  Priscus. 

Fankius.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.O. 
187. — 2.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in 
84.  witli  L.  Magius,  and  went  over  to  Mithra- 
dates,  whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Seitorius  in  Spain.  Fannius  after^ 
ward  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  of 
Mithradates  against  Lucullua — 3.  C,  one  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  accusation  brought 
against  P.  Glodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  men- 
tioned by  L.  Vettius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  al- 
leged conspiracy  against  Pompey. — i.  C,  tribone 
of  the  plebs  59,  opposed  the  lex  cLgraria  of 
Cffisar.  He  belonged  to  Pompey's  party,  and  in 
49  went  as  priBtor  to  Sicily. — ^5.  C,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a 
work,  very  popular  at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of 
persons  executed  or  exiled  by  Nero. 

FannIus  OmvLo.     Vid.  Qmsio, 

Fannius  Stbabo.     Vid.  SraAsa 

Faxnius  QuadbItus.     Vtd.  Quadratue. 

Faivuv  FoaTtyN.s  (now  Fano\  an  important 
town  in  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metaunis, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a 
colony  of  veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  **  Co- 
lonia  Julia  Fanestris.**  Here  was  a  triumphal 
arch  is  honor  of  Augustus. 

FABrXaus.     Vid,  Fababib. 

FA8cf>'Us,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  iden- 
tical with  Mutmus  or  Tutinus.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  from  sorcery,  witch- 
enut^  and  evil  diemons ;  and  represento(l  in  the 
form  of  a  pliallus^  the  genuine  Xatin  for  which 
tB/cucinum,  as  this  symbol  was  believed  to  be 
most  efficacious  in  averting  all  evil  influences. 

Fadla  or  Fauna,  accordmg  to  some,  a  concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy ;  according  to  otiiers, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunns.     Fui  Faunus. 

Fauxus,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of  Satumus, 
sad  lather  of  Latmus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  Idn^  of  the  Laurentes.  Faunus  acts  a 
yer^  promment  part  in  the  mythical  history  of 
Latium,  and  was  in  later  times  worshippea  in 
two  di^inct  capacities :  firsts  as  the  god  of  fields 
and  shepherds,  because  he  had  promoted  agri- 
enlture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle;  and  sec- 
ondly as  an  oracular  divmity,  because  he  was 
one  of  the  great  founders  of  die  religion  of  the 
«oaiitry.  The  festival  of  the  Faunalia,  cde- 
brateci  on  the  fifth  of  Decemb^  by  the  country 
fwople,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  sod  of  ag- 
ricultare  and  cattle.  Aa  a  prophetic  god,  he 
was  believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly 
in  dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  or- 
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igin,  in  certain  sacred  groves,  <ine  near  lUmr, 
around  the  well  Albunea,  and  ant-.ther  on  tbt 
Aventine,  near  Rome.  What  Fauaue  ww  to 
the  male  sex,  his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to 
the  female.  At  Rome  there  was  a  round  tem- 
ple of  Faunns,  surrounded  with  columns,  on 
Moimt  CsBlius;  and  another  was  built  to  him, 
in  B.C.  196,  on  the  island  iu  the  Tiber,  wher«i 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  on  the  idee  of  Fe.\. 
ruary.  As  the  god  manifested  himself  in  various 
ways,  the  idea  arose  of  a  plurality  of  Fauns 
(Fauni),  who  are  described  as  half  men,  half 
goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus  gradually  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian  Pan,  and  the 
Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Fausta.  1.  CoBNftLfA,  daughter  of  the  die 
tator  Sulla,  "md  twin  sister  of  Faustus  Sulla, 
was  bom  about  B.C.  88.  She  was  fii-st  married 
to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterward  to  Mila  Sh^ 
was  infEunous  for  her  adulteries,  and  the  histo 
rian  Sallust  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  par- 
amours,  and  to  have  received  a  severe  flogging 
from  ^o  when  he  was  detected  on  one  occasion 
in  the  house  of  tiie  latter.  Yillius  was  another 
of  her  paramours,  whence  Horace  calls  him 
«  Sullffl  gener"  (Sai.,  L,  2,  64).— 2.  FlavIa  Max- 
iMiANA,  daughter  of  Maximianus,  and  wife  of 
Constantine  the  Qreat^  to  whom  she  bore  Con- 
stantinus,  Constantius,  aad  Constans. 

Faustina.  1.  Annia  Galebxa,  commonly  dis- 
tinguished as  Faustina  Senior,  the  wife  of  An- 
tomnus  Pius,  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  141.  Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of 
her  life,  her  husband  loaded  her  with  honors 
both  before  and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in 
honor  of  her  that  Antoninus  established  a  hospi- 
tal  for  the  education  and  support  of  young  f« 
males,  who  were  called  after  her  puella  alimm- 
taria  Faustiniana,—'^  Annia,  or  Faustina  Jv- 
ntor,  daughter  of  the  elder  Faustina,  was  mai^ 
ried  to  M.  Aurelius  in  A.D.  145  or  146,  and  she 
died  in  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Taurus 
in  175,  having  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Syr^ 
ia.  Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and  infamous, 
that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  her  hus- 
band, who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive,  and 
loaded  her  with  honors  after  her  death,  appean 
truly  marvellous. — d.  Annia,  grand-daughter  or 
great-grand-daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalus. 

FAU8Tt^LU&      Vid,  RoSfULUS. 

FavkntIa  (Faventtnus :  now  Faenze\  a  town 
in  Gallia  Gisalpina,  on  the  River  Anemo  and  on 
the  Via  iBmilia,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manu- 
factories. 

FavCn!!  Pobtus  (now  Porio  Fhvone),  a  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

FavCnIus,  M.,  an  imitator  of  Cato  UticeDsis^ 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  copied  so  ser 
vilely  as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato's  apa 
He  was  always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party 
of  the  optimates,  and  actively  opposed  aU  the 
measures  of  the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  break 
iiig  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C.  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  personal  aversion 
to  the  latter,  and  opposed  all  proDosals  of  rec- 
onciliation between  Csesar  and  Pompey.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  against  Caesar  in  Greece 
in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party  at  Phar- 
salus  he  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flifi^ht,  and 
showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  ana  atifl» 
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B05.  CpoQ  Pompey'i  death,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  ivas  pai'doned  by  Casar.  He  took  uo 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Ceaar^a  life,  but 
ifter  the  murder  of  tne  latter  he  espoused  the 
aide  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  taken  pris- 
ODei;in  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  OctaWaous. 

Favo&uius,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  in  .he 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a  native  of  Aries  in  GauL 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  hfe  in 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained 
high  distinctions.  He  was  intimate  with  some 
of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries,  among 
others  with  Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
treatise  on  the  principle  of  cold,  and  with  He- 
rodoa  Atticus,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  li- 
brary and  house  at  Rome.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  varioua  subjects,  but  nobo  of  them  are 
extant 

Febais,  the  goddess,  or,  rather,  the  averter  of 
fever.  She  Imd  three  sanctuaries  at  Rome,  in 
which  amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  had 
wora  during  a  fever. 

FEBRi&cst  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  month  general  purifications 
and  lustrations  were  celebrated.  The  name  is 
connected  with  februare  (to  purify),  and  februa 
(purifications).  Februus  was  also  regarded  as  a 
sod  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the 
dead  (Feralia)  was  celebrated  in  February. 

FeuoItas,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  m  B.C. 
76,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Fclicitas  is  frequently  seen  on  Ro- 
Bum  medals  m  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the 
staff  of  Mercury  (cadueeta)  and  a  cornucopia. 

Felix,  AntOnIub,  procurator  of  Judfea  in  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  a  brother  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hence  he  is 
also  called  Claudiva  Felix  In  lis  private  and 
his  public  character  alike  Felix  was  unscrupu- 
lous and  profligate.  Having  fallen  in  love  with 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,  and  wife  of 
Axizus,  king  of  Emesa,  he  mduced  her  to  leave 
her  husband ;  and  she  was  still  living  with  him 
in  60,  when  St  Paul  preached  before  him  "  of 
righteousness,  tempei*ance,  and  judgment  to 
oome."  His  government  though  cruel  and  op- 
pressive, was  strong ;  he  suppressed  all  distur- 
bances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
teas  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Pordus 
Pestus ;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusations 
sgainst  him  at  Rome,  he  was  saved  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Felix,  M.  MinuoIus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  AD.  280,  wrote  a  dialogue  en- 
titled Octaviiu,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
glace  among  the  early  Apologies  for  Curistian- 
y.  Edited  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1707  ;  by 
Emesti,  ibid,  1778;  and  by  Muralto,  Turic, 
1836. 

FeLSINA.       Vid.  BONOKIA. 

FeltbIa  (Feltrlnus:  now  Fdtre),  a  town  m 
Rastia,  a  little  nortii  of  the  River  Plavis. 

Fenestella,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  AJ).  21,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  ac^e.  His  work,  entitled 
4,\u  lies,  extended  to  at  least  twenty-two  books 


The  few  fragments  preserved  ndate  to  eTSLH 

subsequent  to  the  Carthaginian  wars ;   and  we 

know  that  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Cic- 

'  ero's  career.    A  treatise  De  Sacerdotiin  et  Ma- 

^  aistrcUibu$  Romanorum  Libri  11^  ascribed  to 

Fenestella,  is  a  modern  foi-gery.    [The  genuine 

j  fragments  are  published  in  Popma's  Frdgmenta 

Historiwrum  Vei.  Lat„  Anist,  1692,  and  in  Hat* 

ercamp's  and  Frotscher's  editions  of  Sallust] 

{     Fenni,  a  savage  people  living  by  the  chase, 

I  whom  Tacitus  (Gertn^  46)  reckons  among  thd 

Germans.    They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the 

further  part  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and  to  have  been 

the  same  as  the  modem  Finns. 

FEaxNTlNUM  (Ferentinas,  FerenUnus).  1.  j^Now 
Ferenio),  a  town  of  Etruria,  south  of  Volsbu,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  It  is  called 
both  a  colonia  and  a  municipium.  There  are 
still  remains  of  its  walls,  of  a  theatre,  nod  of  se- 
pulchres at  Fcrenio.^-2.  (Now  Ferentino)^  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Hemici  in  Latium,  southwest 
of  Anagnia,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  There  are  still  remains  of  its 
ancient  walls.  In  its  neighborhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  FEaxNTiNA,  at  which 
the  Latins  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

FEaENTUM.      Vid.  FoaENTUM. 

FERETaiuB,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  derived 
from/mrtf,  to  strike ;  for  persons  who  took  an 
oath  called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  theui  if  they 
swore  falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim^  which 
they  sacrificed  to  him.  Others  derived  it  from 
ferre,  because  he  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  be- 
cause  people  dedicated  (Jerebaui)  tn  him  spolia 
opima. 

FebonIa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Falisciuis, 
and  was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  noti'>a 
of  the  nature  of  this  goddess.  Some  consider 
her  to  have  been  the  goddess  of  liberty ;  others 
look  upon  her  as  the  goddess  of  commerce  and 
traffic,  and  others,  again,  regard  her  as  a  goddess 
of  the  earth  or  tlie  lower  world.  Her  chief 
sanctuaries  were  at  Torracma,  and  near  Mount 
Soracte. 

Febox,  Ubseius,  a  Roman  jurist  ^*1  o  proba- 
bly flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and 
Vespasian. 

Febbatus  Mons  (now  Jebct-Jurjurah),  one  of 
the  principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser 
Atlas  system,  in  North  Africa,  on  the  borders 
of  Mauretania  Ca^sariensis  and  Mauretania  Si- 
tifensis. 

FescennIl'm  or  Fescennia  (Fescenninus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently, 
like  Falerii,  of  Pehugic  origin.  VidlALBMiL 
From  this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
derived  the  Fescennine  songs.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  uncertidn ;  it  may  perha];}8  be  placed 
at  8,  Silvesto,  Many  writers  phice  it  at  Civita 
CMtellana,  but  this  was  the  site  of  Falerii 

Festus,  Sext.  Pompeius,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  His  name  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or 
glossary  of  Latin  words  and  plirases,  divided 
into  twenty  books,  and  commonly  calj^  8exU 
Pompeii  Fesli  de  Verborum  Signideatione.  It  wai 
abriagcd  by  Festus  from  a  work  "with  the  samt 
title  by  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian in  tlie  reign  of  Augustus.    Festua  madf 


JTESTUS,  PORCIUS. 

ft  lew  alteratioDS  aod  criticisms  of  his  own, 
Mid  inserted  nomerous  extracts  from  other 
writiiigs  of  Verrius*  but  altogether  omitted 
those  word<9  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  in- 
tendiDg  to  Diake  these  the  subject  of  a  separate 
Tolume.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
Paul,  SOD  of  Wamefrid,  better  known  as  Paulus 
Diaoonos,  from  having  officiated  as  a  deacon  of 
the  ehurch  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the  abridgment 
of  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Verriua  Flao- 
eos  has  perished  with  th^  exception  of  one  or 
two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus,  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS. 
have  been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and 
Ursinus,  partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  firom 
the  corresponding  parsj^phs  of  Paolus,  whose 
performance  appears  in  a  complete  foim  in 
many  MSS.  The  best  edition  of  Festus  is  by 
K.  O.  MiiUer,  Lips.,  1849,  in  which  the  text 
of  Festus  is  placed  face  to  face  with  the  cor- 
responding text  of  Paulus,  so  as  to  admit  of 
easy  oomparisoa  The  work  is  one  of  great 
Talue,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  oonnected  with  antiquities, 
mythology,  and  grammar. 

FxsTua^  PoBOius,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix 
MB  procurator  of  Judssa  in  AJ).  62,  and  died  not 
lon^  after  his  appointment  It  was  ho  who  bore 
testimony  to  the  innocence  of  St  Paul,  when 
he  defended  himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

FibbInub.     Vid.  Abpdojm. 

FiolNA  (Flcanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Marcius. 

FictaiA  (Ficuleas,  -Atis,  Fioolensis),  an  an- 
«ant  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of  Fidense,  said 
to  haye  been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but 
early  sunk  into  decay. 

FiD&VM,  sometimes  Fidxxa  (Fidenas,  4tis: 
(now  C€uiel  OiubiUo),  an  ancient  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  forty  stadia  (five  miles) 
northeast  of  Rome,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  It  is  said  to 
haye  been  founded  by  Alba  Longa,  and  also  to 
haye  been  conquered  and  colonized  by  Romu- 
lus ;  but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonized 
by  the  Etruscan  Yeii,  with  which  city  we  find 
it  in  close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and 
was  frequently  taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  last 
revolt  was  in  B.C.  488,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Subse- 
quently the  town  was  rebuilt;  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  again  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  fiill  of  a  temporary 
wooden  theatre  in  the  town,  twenty  tbousona, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  fifty  thousand 
oersons  lost  their  livesw 

FidentLi  (Fidentlnus :  now  Borgo  8.  Domino), 
a  town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Emilia, 
between  Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for 
the  victory  which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over 
Carbo,  B.C.  82. 

FIdeb,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  faith- 
fdncM.  Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple 
to  Fides  pablica  on  the  Capitol,  and  another 
was  built  tbere  in  the  consulsnip  of  M.  ^milius 
Scmnrus^  B.C.  116.  She  was  represented  as  a 
matroQ  wearing  a  wreath  of  olive  or  .laurel 
leaves,  and  earr^ring  in  her  hand  corn  ears,  or  a 
basket  w^th  frwt 


FIRMICUS  MATERNOS.  JULIUS. 

FmiuB,  an  ancient  form  o{  JUim,  occurs  k 
the  connection  of  Dius  Hditis  or  Medius  Fidiu$ 
that  is,  mt  Diva  (Atdf)JUiu»,  or  the  son  of  Jupi 
ter,  that  is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expressioc 
meihiu  fiditu  is  equivalent  to  ms  HercuUn,  sell 
jwoet.  Sometimes  fldius  is  used  alone.  ,Son:t 
of  the  ancients  oonnected  JuUua  with  idea, 

FiGi^LUs,  C.  MabcId&  \  Consul  B.C.  16?, 
and  aeain  consul  166,  when  he  carried  on  wai 
with  Uie  DalmatiB  in  Blyricum. — 2.  Consul  64, 
suppported  Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

FiatfLUB,  P.  NiGiDius,  a  Pythiqg;orean  philos- 
opher of  high  reputation,  who  flourished  ttbout 
JB.C.  60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investiga- 
tions appear  to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  attention ;  and  such  was  his  fame  as  an  as- 
trologer, that  it  was  generally  believed,  in  later 
times  at  least  that  he  had  predicted  the  future 
greatness  of  Octavianus  on  hearing  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  birth.  He,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  political  af- 
fiiirs  ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by  Cic- 
ero to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  ^ve  evidence  with  regard  to  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  B.O.  63 ;  was  prstor  69 ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side 
of  Pompey;  was  compelled  by  Cosar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile  44. 

FiMBBiA,  C.  Flavius.  1.  A  homo  novua,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honors  through  his  own 
merits  and  talents.  Cicero  praises  him  both 
as  a  jurist  and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  B.O. 
104,  and  was  sulwequently  accused  of  extortion 
in  his  province,  but  was  acquitted. — 2.  Probably 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent partisans  of  Marius  and  Cinna  duriug  th« 
civil  war  with  Sulla.  In  B.C.  86  he  was  sent 
into  Asia  as  legate  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  com- 
mander with  the  soldiers  to  excite  a  mutiny 
against  him.  Flaccus  was  killed  at  Chalcedon, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Fimbria, 
who  carried  on  the  war  with  success  againct 
the  generals  of  Mithradates.  In  84  Sulla  cross* 
ed  over  fi^m  Qreece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithradates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Fines,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  provinces  or 
of  different  tribes.  These  places  are  usually 
found  only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

FibmInub  Tabutius,  a  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  wiUi  M.  Varro  and 
Cicero.  At  Varro  s  request  Firmanus  took  the 
horoscope  of  Romulus,  and  from  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  founder  de- 
termined the  era  of  Rome. 

FibmiXnus  Stmposiu^,  Cjuius,  of  unoertaiir 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  one  hundred  in- 
sipid riddles,  each  comprised  in  three  hexame- 
ter lines,  collected,  as  we  are  told  in  the  pro- 
logue, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  festiv^ 
ties  of  the  Saturnalia.  Prmted  in  the  Poet,  LaL 
Min.  of  Wensdorf,  voL  vl 

FmMlcus  Matxbndb,  JuiiuB,  or  perhaps  Vnr 
lIub,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Matheieoa 
Libri  FiZ/.,-wluch  is  a  foimal  introduction  to 
judicial  astrology,  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  wrjtei 
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liied  in  the  time  of  GoDfitantiiie  the  Great,  and 
hod  during  a  portion  of  his  life  practiced  as  a 
forensic  pleader.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  this 
Firmicus  Matemos  a  work  in  &yor  of  Ghristian- 
it/,  entitled  De  Errcre  Profanartan  Beligioman 
ad  OtmatanHum  «t  Ootutantmn,  This  work  was, 
however,  probably  written  by  a  diflferent  per- 
son of  the  same  name,  smce  the  author  of  the 
work  on  astrology  was  a  pagan. 

FiRWJH  (FirmAnus :  now  Fermo),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  south 
uf  the  Kiver  Tinna,  colonized  by  the  Romans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Pimic  war.  On  the 
eoast  was  its  strongly  fortified  harbor,  Castbl- 
I.CM  FiaMlNUM  or  FniCANORUM  (now  Porto  cU 
Fermo.) 

Fi&Mus,  M.,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Zenobia,  seized  upon  Alezandrea, 
and  proclaimed  ^itnAalf  emperor,  but  was  de- 
featea  and  shiiu  by  Aurelian,  AJ^.  278. 

Flaooub,  CALPUBMim!.  a  rhetorician  in  the 
reign  of  Hadiian,  whose  fifty-one  declamations 
are  frequently  printed  with  those  of  Quintiliua 

Flaocus,  Fulyids.  1.  M.,  consul  with  App. 
Ohiudius  Gaudez,  BG.  264,  b  which  year  the 
first  Pumo  war  broke  out — 2.  Q.,  son  of  No. 
i,  consul  237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in 
Italy.  In  224  he  was  consul  a  second  time, 
and  conquered  the  Gauls  and  Insubrians  in  the 
north  oi  Italy.  In  216  he  was  pr»tor,  after 
haYmg  been  twice  consul ;  and  in  the  following 
year  (214)  he  was  re-elected  praetor.  In  213 
be  was  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  carried 
on  the  war  in  Gampania  against  the  Garthaffin- 
ians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Appius  Glaucuus 
Pulcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Gapua,  which  they  took  in  the  fol- 
lowkigyear  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for 
the  tburth  time,  and  continued  the  war  against 
the  Gaithaguoians  in  the  south  of  Italy. — 8.  Gn., 
brother  of  Xfa  2,  was  prastor  212,  and  had  Apu- 
lia for  his  proyinoe :  he  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal near  Herdonea.  In  consequence  of  his 
cowardice  in  this  battle  he  was  accused  before 
the  people,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  before 
the  trial— 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  prastor  182, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against  the  Gelti- 
berians,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles 
He  was  consul  179  vntix  his  brother  L.  Manlius 
Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Manlius  Acidinus.  '  In  his  consulship  he  de- 
feated the  Ligurians.  In  174  he  was  censor 
with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Shortly  afterward 
he  became  deranged,  and  hupg  hinuielf  in  his 
bed-chamber. — 6.  M.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  consul  126,  when  he 
subdued  the  Transalpine  Li^^urians.  He  was 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  earrymg  into  execution 
the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  was 
slain  together  with  G.  Gracchus  in  121.  He 
was  a  man  of  bold  and  determined  character, 
and  was  more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence and  open  force  than  G.  Graochus.-~d.  Q., 
praetor  in  Sardinia  187,  and  consul  180. — ^7. 
SxR.,  consul  186,  subdued  the  VaidaBans  in  Blyr- 
icum. 

Flacodb,  GEANfuB,  a  coDtemporaiy  of  Julius 
Gaesar,  wrote  a  bool^  De  Jure  Papiriano,  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings 
if  Rome,  made  by  Papirius.     Vid  Papzbiu& 

Flaccub,  HoRJLriuB.     Vid  Hobatids. 
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Flaooub,  Hokdb6nIub,  consular  le^ntc  of  Vf 
per  Germany  at  Nero*s  death,  A.D.  68.  He  wm 
secretiy  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  fof 
which  reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  tu 
put  down  the  msurrection  of  Oivilis.  Vid.  Oiri' 
LI&  His  troops,  who  were  in  favor  of  VitoUi 
OB,  compelled  nim  to  give  up  the  ccrumnnd  tc 
YocuLA,  and  shortiy  afterwani  put  hun  to  d^atl^ 

Flaocus,  G.  NorbAnvb,  a  general  of  0/.tayi 
anus  and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Br? 
tus  and  Gassius,  B.G.  42.    He  was  consul  in  8& 

Flaooub,  PkbsIus.  Vid  Pxasics. 
^  Flaocus  Sioi&lus,  an  agrimensor  y  Drofea 
sion,  probably  lived  about  the  reign  oi  Nerva 
He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  De  CoruUHonibm 
Affrorum,  of  which  2he  commencement  is  pre* 
served  in  the  collection  of  Agrimensores.  Vid 
FaoNniius. 

Flaooub,  VALfiafus.  1.  L^  curule  asdile  B.G. 
201,  praotor  200,  and  consul  196,  with  M.  Porci- 
us  Gata  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  follow- 
ii^  ^ear,  he  carried  on  war,  with  great  success, 
agamst  the  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  184 
he  was  the  colleague  of  M.  Gato  in  the  censor- 
ship, and  in  the  same  year  was  made  princeps 
senatus.  He  died  180.— 2.  L.,  consul  181,  with 
P.  licinius  Grassus. — 8.  L.,  consul  100,  with 
G.  Harius,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  pu^ 
ting  down  the  insurrection  of  Satuminus.  In 
97  he  was  censor  with  M.  Antonius,  the  orator. 
In  86  he  was  chosen  consul  m  place  of  Marina, 
who  had  died  in  his  seventh  consulship,  and 
was  sent  by  Giima  into  Asia  to  oppose  Sulla, 
and  to  bring  the  war  against  Mithradates  to  a 
dose.  The  avarice  and  severity  of  Flacmi 
made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who  al 
length  rose  in  mutiny  at  tibe  instigation  of  Fim* 
bria.  Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  Vid  Fdibbia. — 4  L.,  the  inlrrrex, 
who  proposed  that  Sulla  should  be  made  dicta 
tor,  82,  and  who  was  afterward  made  by  Sulla 
his  magister  equitum. — 6.  G.,  prffitor  98,  consul 
93,  and  afterward  proconsul  in  Spain. — 6.  L., 
prffitor  63,  and  afterward  propraetor  in  Asia, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Gicero.  In  69 
he  was  accused  by  J).  Laedius  of  extortion  in 
Asia ;  but^  though  undoubtedly  guilty,  he  was 
defended  b^  Gicero  (in  the  oration  pro  Flaeco^ 
which  is  still  extant)  and  Q.  Hortensius,  and 
was  acquitted. — ^7.  G,  a  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  ArgonatUica^  an  unfinished 
heroic  poem  in  eight  bc^ks,  on  the  Ai^nautic 
expedition,  in  which  be  follows  the  general  dUm 
and  arrangement  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  The 
eighth  book  terminates  abhiptly  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  uiging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Flaccus 
is  only  a  second-rate  poet  His  diction  is  pure ; 
his  general  style  is  fi*ee  from  affectation;  his 
vers&cation  is  polished  and  harmonious;  his 
descriptions  are  hvely  and  vigorous ;  but  he  dis- 
plays no  OTginality,  nor  any  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  genius,  editions  by  Burmannus,  Lcid, 
1724;  by  Harlca,  Altenb,  1781 ;  and  by  Wag- 
ner, Getting.,  1806. 

Flaooub,  Vxbuub,  a  freedman  by  birth,  and  a 
distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign  of  An* 
gustus,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  education 
of  his  grandsons  Gaius  and  Lucius  Gaesar.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  a^e,  in  the  rfigu  of  Tib^ 
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riua.  At  the  lower  eod  of  die  Iuarke^plae^  at 
Preneete  was  a  statue  of  Verrius  Flacous,  front- 
mg  the  Hemicydium,  ou  the  inner  curve  of 
iraich  were  set  up  marble  tablets,  inscribed 
with  die  Fasti  Verriani.  These  Fasti  were  a 
calendar  of  the  days  and  vacations  of  public 
bosiDeafr— ^'m  fiuti,  nef<uli,  and  interdti — of 
religious  fwdvals,  triumphs,  <bc.,  espedallv  in- 
fduding  such  aa  were  peculiar  to  the  family  of 
the  GsBMurs.  In  1770  the  foundations  of  the 
HemicTAlium  of  Prceneste  were  discovered,  and 
«moo(f  the  ruins  were  found  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  Verriani.  They  are  given  at  the  end  of 
Wolfs  editbn  of  Suetonius,  Lips.,  1803.  Flao- 
eus  wrote  numerous  works  ou  philology,  history, 
and  arehsBolory.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  work  Ve  Vwbonan  SignifiecUiOTM^  which 
was  abridged  by  Festns.     FtdL  Yvstvi^ 

Flamininus,  Quimtius.  1.  T.,  a  distinguish- 
ed eeneial,  was  consul  B.C.  198,  and  had  the 
eonduct  of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  earned  on  with  ability  and  success. 
He  pretended  to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate 
tiba  country  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus 
mdueed  the  Achsan  league,  and  many  of  the 
other  Greek  states,  to  give  him  their  support 
The  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  107,  by  the 
defeat  of  Philip  by  Fhunioinus,  at  the  battle  of 
CyDoscepbaldB  in  Thessaly;  and  peace  was 
■bortly  afterward  concluded  with  Philip.  Fla- 
mininus  Mntinued  in  Greece  for  the  next  three 
years,  in  order  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a  herald  to  pro- 
elaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate,  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Greece.  In  196 
he  made  war  agamst  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
mans;  and  in  194  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  his  prudent 
and  coodliatbg  conduct  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained 
there  till  190,  exercising  a  sort  of  protectorate 
over  the  country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Prusias  of  Bithyuia,  in  order  to  de- 
mand the  surrenil^r  of  Hannibal.  He  died 
about  174. — 2.  L.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
earule  tedile  200,  prsetor  199,  and  afterward 
served  under  his  brother  as  legate  in  the  war 
against  Macedonia.  He  was  consul  in  192,  and 
received  Gaul  as  his  province,  where  he  behav- 
ed with  the  greatest  barbanty.  Ou  one  occa- 
sion he  killed  a  chief  of  the  Boii  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order  to  afford  amusement 
to  a  profligate  favorite.  For  this  and  similar 
acts  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
in  184  by  IL  Cato,  who  was  then  censor.  He 
died  in  170. — 8.  T.,  consul  150,  with  M\  Adlius 
Balbus.— 4.  T^  consul  128,  with  Q.  Met^Uus 
Balearicus.  Cicero  says  that  he  spoke  Latin 
with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an  illiterate  man. 
FLAifiKluB.  1.  C,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
).C.  282,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the 
nolent  opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an 
«rari<in  law,  ordaining  that  the  Ager  Gallieus 
^wenutj  which  had  recently  been  conquered, 
-hould  be  distributed  among  the  plebeians.  In 
227,  in  which  year  four  pnetors  were  appointed 
for  the  first  time,  be  was  one  of  them,  and  re- 
eeived  Sicily  for  his  province,  where  he  earned 
^bfi  g-v)*!  will  of  the  prr^ncials  by  his  integrity 


and  justice.  In  223  he  was  consul,  and  maroli 
ed  against  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  As  the  senate 
were  anxious  to  deprive  Flamioius  of  his  office, 
they  declared  that  the  consular  election  was 
not  valid  on  account  of  some  &ult  in  the  auspi- 
ces, and  sent  a  letter  to  the  consuls,  with  orders 
to  return  to  Rome.  But  as  all  preparations  ha3 
been  made  for  a  battle  against  the  Insubrian^ 
the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the  battle 
was  gained.  In  220  he  was  censor,  and  exe- 
cuted two  great  works,  which  bore  his  name, 
vix,  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via  Flaminia, 
In  217  he  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  march- 
ed against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
latter  at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Traaimene  Lake, 
on  the  twenty -third  of  June,  in  which  he  perish- 
ed with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. — 2.  C,  son 
of  Na  1,  was  qmestor  of  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Spain,  210;  curule  sdile  196,  when  he  distrib- 
uted among  the  people  a  large  quantity  of  grain 
at  a  low  price,  whicn  was  fumibhed  him  b^  the 
Sicilians  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  toward  his  fa- 
ther and  himself;  was  praetor  193,  and  obtained 
Hispania  Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success ;  and  was  con- 
sul 186,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

FuLNA-rifccs  or  Flanonicds  Sinus  (now  Gulf 
of  Quamaro),  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Fla- 
NATES  and  their  town  Flanona  (now  Fianona).  * 

FlavIa,  a  surname  given  to  several  towns  iu 
the  Roman  empire  in  honor  of  the  Fkviau 
family. 

FlavIa  gens,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  uania 
Flavius  descended  from  one  emperor  to  anoth- 
er, Constantius,  the  f&ther  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  being  the  first  in  the  series. 

FlAvia  Domitilla,  first  wife  of  Yespasian. 

Fiilvics,  Cn.,  the  son  of  a  freedman.  became 
secretary  to  Appius  Claudius  Caseus,  and^  in  con- 
sequence of  this  connection,  attained  distin- 
guished honors  iu  the  commonwealth.  He  is 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Roman  law  for  hav- 
ug  been  the  first  to  divulge  certain  technicali- 
ties of  procedure,  which  previously  had  been 
kept  secret  as  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the 
pontifib  and  the  patricians.  He  was  elected 
curule  ledile  B.C.  808,  in  spite  of  his  ignomini- 
ous birth. 

Flavids  FncaaiA.     Via.  Fivbbia. 

FlAv! us  JOSEPBDB.       Vtd  JoSEFHUS. 

FLivicB  Vopisous.     Vid.  Vopisous. 

Flavus,  L.  CiESETfns,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
EC.  44,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  C.  Ju- 
lius Cowar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidius 
Marullus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate, 
he  had  removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues 
of  the  dictator,  and  imprisoLcd  a  person  who 
had  saluted  OmshV  as  "  king." 

Flavos  or  FlavIus,  Suaafus,  tribune  id  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in 
the  conspiracy  a^aiust  Nero,  A.D.  66,  which, 
fh>m  its  most  distinguished  member,  was  called 
Piso's  conspiracy. 

Flbvo.     Vid,  Rhxnub. 

Flewit,  a  fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amista  (now  Bmti), 

Flevum,  Flevo.     Vid.  Rhenus. 

Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowcre  vsic 
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•uriDg.  The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring 
toe  Roman  religion  into  oontemptk  relate  that 
Flora  was  a  courtesan,  who  had  accumulated  a 
Uilge  property,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  return  for  which  she  was  honored 
with  the  annual  festival  of  the  Floralia.*  But 
her  worship  was  established  at  Borne  in  the 
T^ry  •arlie^c  tinnes,  fur  a  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  Yowea  lo  her  by  King  Tatius,  and  Numa 
appointed  a  flamen  to  her. .  The  resemblance 
between  the  names  of  Flora  and  Ohloris  led  the 
later  Romans  to  indentify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the 
Circus  Mjudmus,  and  her  festival  was  celebra- 
ted from  the  28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May, 
with  extravagant,  merriment  and  lasciviousness. 
VicL  DieL  oj  Ant^  art  Flobalia. 

Florxntia  (Florentinus).  .  1.  (Now  Fireme, 
Florence^  a  town  in  £truria,.on  the  Amus,  was 
a  Roman  colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by 
the  Romans. duiing  their  wars  with  the  Ligun- 
ans.  In  the  time  of  Sulla  it  was  a  flourishing 
municipium,  but. its  greatness  as  a  city  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages. — 2.  (Now  Fiorenzuda\  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  u£milia  Via,  be- 
tween Flacentia  and  Parma. 

FLO&KiniNUB,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  council  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  Alexander,  wrote  /fu<t/w- 
tionet  in  twelve  books,  which  are  quoted  in  the 
Corpus  Juris. 

FLoaiAirus,  M.  Annius,  the  brother,  by  a  dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  upon 
whose  decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Rome,  AJ).  276.  He  was  muixlered  by  his 
own  troops  at  Tarsus,  after  a  rei^  of  about 
two  months,  wlrile  on  his  march  agamst  Probus, 
who  had  beec  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions in  Syria. 

Florub,  ANN.AI7S.  1.  L.,  a  Roman  historian, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
«ummary  of  Roman  history,  divided  mto  four 
books,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire  under 
Augustus,  entitled Rsrvm Ramanarum LihrilV^ 
or  EpUomt  .OeUit  Bamanorum,  This  com- 
pendium presents  within  a  very  moderate  com- 
pass a  striking  view  of  the  leading  events  com- 
prehended by  the  above  limits.  It  is  written 
m  a  declamatory  style,  and  the  sentiments  fre- 
quently assume  the  form  of  tumid  conceits  ex- 
pressed in  violent  metaphors.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Duker,  Lugo.  Bat,  1722,  1744,  re- 
printed lips.,  1882 ;  by  Titze,  Prag.,  1819 ;  and 
by  Seebode,  lipa.,  1821. — 2.  A  Roman  poet  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Floeus,  Gxssius,  a  native  of  Claiomen»,  suc- 
ceeded Albmus  as  procurator  of  Judtea,  AJ).  64- 
66.  His  cruel  apa  oppressive  government  was 
the  main  cause  ot  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Oestius  Florua. 

Florus,  Jdlics,  addressed  by  Horace  in  two 
epistles  ^i.,  8 ;  ii.,  2),  was  attached  to  the  suite 
of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  when  the  latter  was 
dispatched  bj  Augustus  toplAoe  Tiffranes  upon 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  He  was  both  a  poet 
and  an  orator. 

FocA  or  Phogas,  a  Latin  grammarian,  author 
of  a  dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter 
▼erse,  of  which  one  hundred  and  nineteen  lines 
are  preserved.  Printed  in  tbe  Anthol,  Lai,  of 
Burmann  and  Wemsdoril 
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FonacDLlElin  Caxpits,  t.  t^  the  Fencel 
Fields,,  a  plain  covered  with  Fennel,  near  Tar- 
raco,  .in.  Spain. 

FoNTftiua  M.,  gor^med  as  prprastor  Nar- 
bonnesse  Qaul,  between  B.C.  76-78,  aztd  wat 
accused  of  extortion  ia  hia  provicne  by  VL  Piss 
toriua  in  69.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  aa 
oration  {pro  M,  Fonteio\  part  of  wnich  is  axtant 

FoNTfiiUB  CXpiio.     Via,  OAmo, 

FoMTUB,  a  Roman  divinity,  son  of  Janus,  had 
an .  altar  on  the  Janiculus,  which  derived  ill 
name  from  his  father,  and  on  which  Nama  was 
believed  to  be  buried.  The  name  U  this  di* 
vinity  is  connected  with  fonSf  a  fountain ;  ani 
he  was  the  personification  of  the  flowing  waters 
On  the  18th  of  October  the  Romans  celebrateo 
the  festival  of  the  fountains  called  Fontinalia^ 
at  which  the  fountains  were  adorned  with  gar 
landa 

FoaxMTDM  or  Fxaximnc  (Forentanus:  now 
Farerua),  a  town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fer 
tile  fields  and  in  a  low  situation,  according  tc 
Horace  {amtm  pingus  humilU  Formtit  Carm, 
ill,  4,  16).  liiv^  (ix,  20)  describes  it  as  a  for- 
tified place,  which  was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bu 
bulcus,  EC.  817.  The  modem  town  lies  on  a 
hia 

Foaiila  (Formianus:  ruins  near  Mola  di 
Oa€ta)f  a  town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  ia 
the  innermost  comer  of  the  boiutiful  Sinus 
Caietanus  (now  Oulf  of  Oaita).  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  founcfed  by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhe- 
nians ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
head-quarters  ot  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  whence 
later  poets  supposed  the  city  of  Lamus,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Lestrygones,  of  whidi  Homer  speaka 
(Od,  7L,  81),  to  be  the  same  as  Formie.  For- 
misB  became  a  municipium  and  received  the 
Roman  franchise  at  an  early  period.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  country  induced  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this  spot* 
of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formianum  of 
Cicero,  in  the  neij^hborhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  are  atill 
to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Manana,  near  CoHigli* 
one.  The  hilla  of  Formisd  produced  good  wine 
(Hor.,  Camu,  l,  20). 

Foaido  (now  Formiontt  Rutano),  a  small  riy- 
er,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Istria.  * 

FoEMAx,  a  Roman  goddess,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  miffht  rip^  the  com,  and 
prevent  its  beins  buroea  in  baking  in  the  oven 
{fomax).  Her  festival,  the  Fomaoalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  maximus. 

FoetOka  {Tvxii)t  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worshipped  both  m  Qreece  and  Italy.  Hesiod 
describes  her  as  a  daughter  of  Ooeacus ;  Pindar 
in  one  pUce  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Jupitex 
(2^U8)  the  Liberator,  and  in  another  place  C(M 
of  the  MoerflB  or  Fates.  She  was  represented 
with  different  attributes.  With  a  mdder,  she 
was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding  and  cmi- 
ducting  the  afliurs  of  the  world ;  with  a  ball, 
she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune; with  Plutos  or* the  horn  of  Amalthcti 
she  was  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  for- 
tune. She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in 
Qreece.  Her  statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one 
himd  a  globe  on  her  head,  and  in  the  other  car- 
ried the  hom  of  Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still 
more  worshipped  by  tbe  Eon^tfffife  J^han  by  the 


FOHTTOAT^ 

Greeks.  Her  vorehip  ia  tnrace.  j  to  the  rei™  o^^ 
Ancus  Marcius  and  Serviufl  Tulbus,  aud  the  latter 
ia  said  to  have  built  Wo  temples  to  her,  the  one 
in  the  forum  boarium,  aod  the  other  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Tiber.  The  Romans  mention  her  with  a 
Tiriety  of  surnames  and  epithets,  as  publtcaijm- 
vmta,  mdit^ffU  (said  to  have  originated  at  Uie 
time  when  Coriolanus  was  prevented  by  tiie  en- 
treaties of  the  women  from  destroying  lUme), 

Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped  by  newly- 
maSd  woSen,  who  dedicated  their  °^^^^^^^^ 
«rments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  Fortuna  Vi- 
SuTwaa  worshipped  by  women,  T'l^o  P^^ «<*^^*5 
hpr  that  she  might  preserve  their  charmB,  and 
JLL  e^lSe  them  to  ?l«se  their  husbanda  Her 
lS^ai^s.in  general,  express  either  parUcu^ar 
^8  of  ^fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes 
S^ersonftowhom  she  grantedit  Herworship 
WMoT^eat  importance  also  at  Antmm  and  Pne- 
Teste,  whei-e  her  «ort«  or  oracles  were  very  cel- 

/c^t.  t.  ..,  the  Island,  of  the  Blessed).  The 
^ly  Greeks,  as  we  learn  fi-ora  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  whieh  favored  heroes 
passed  without  dying,  at  the  extreimty  of  the 
^near  the  River  Oceanus.  Ttd  Elysium. 
In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly 
vo^  of  as  their  abode ;  and  though  lU  position 
T^aTof  course  indefinite,  both  the  poeto,  and  the 
ffeoirraphers  who  followed  them,  placed  it  beyond 
Sie  Fillars  of  Hercules.  Hence  when,  just  after 
the  time  of  the  Marian  dvil  wars,  certam  islands 
verc  discovered  in  the  ocean,  off  the  western 
eoast  of  Africa,  the  name  of  FortunatflB  Insulffl 
waa  applied  to  them.  As  to  the  names  of 
the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact  identifi- 
catiin  of  them  by  their  modem  names,  there 
ve  diflBcuWes-,  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gen- 
erally, that  the  Fortunata  Insute  of  Plmy,  i'to- 
lemy  and  others  are  the  Canary  lalands,  and 
urobably  the  Madeira  group;  the  latter  being, 
perhaps,  those  called  by  Pliny  (after  Juba)  Pur- 

FoaTtWATiiNUS,  ATiiios,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a  treatise  {Ara)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace^  printed  in  the  collecUon  of 

Patschius.  nt      ^^      r> 

FoRTUNATiAXCB,  Cuafus  or  CHmtua,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  A.D.  450.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in 
three  books,  under  the  title  Curii  FvTtunaiiani 
Cansulti  Artia  Rkctoriea  ScJiolica  Libri  ires, 
which  at  one  period  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
manual.  Printed  in  the  Metaret  Latini  ArUiqui 
of  Pithou,  Paris,  1699. 

[FoatJLi  (now  Boeea  dt  Oerw)\  a  village  of  i 
Uie  Sabines,  at  the  point  of  passage  over  the  Ap- 
soDtnes.]  ^  ,    .       ...  I 

Foainc,  an  open  space  of  ground,  m  which 
the  people  met  fbr  the  transaction  of  any  kind 
of  Iwsiness.  At  Rome  the  number  of  fora  in- 
ereased  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  They 
were  level  pieces  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form, 
ltd  were  surrounded  by  buildings,  both  private 
ans  public  They  were  divided  into  two  class- 
e6:/ora  civilia,  in  which  justice  was  adminis- 
tered and  public  busmess  transacted,  and  jfora 
veholia,  in  which  provisions  and  other  things 
were  sold,  and  which  were  distineuished  ns  the 


FORUM. 

forwn  boanwm,  Morivni,  tuarium,  ^laeartm 
&c.    The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were..  1.  to- 
RUM  RoMANUM,  also  Called  simply  the  J^brum, 
aud  at  a  later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
vetus  or  magntim.    It  is  usually  described  as 
lying  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills*, 
but,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  lay  between  thi 
Capitoline  and  the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  4 
huf  opposite  the  Palatine.    It  ran  lengUiwtf^ 
from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Sep. 
timius  Severus  in  the  direction  of  the  arch  ol 
Titus;  but  it  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  hitter, 
and  came  to  an  end  at  the  commencement  ot 
the  ascent  to  the  Vehan  ridge,  where  was  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,    Its  shape 
was  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  of  which 
the  two  longer  sides  were  not  parallel,  but  were 
much  wider  near  the  Capitol  than  at  the  other 
end.    Its  length  was  six  hundred  and  thirty 
French  feet,  and  ito  breadth  varied  from  one 
hundred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  an  ex- 
tent undoubtedly  small    for  the  greatness  of 
Rome;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  lim- 
its  of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  eai'ly  days 
of  Rome,  and  never  underwent  any  alteraUon. 


ot   Jtome,  ana  "«'«•  »4»»«"w. ..  ~— -^ 

The  origin  of  the  forum  is  ascribed  tx)  Romulus 
and  Tatius,  who  are  said  to  have  fiUed  up  the 


swamp  or  marsh  which  occupied  its  site,  and  to 
have  set  it  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  for  holding  the  assemblies  of 
the  people.    The  forum,  in  ito  widest  sense,  in- 
cluded the  forum  projierly  so  called,  and  the 
Comitium.    The  Comitium  occupied  the    nar- 
row or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was  the 
place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  oomitia 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower,  sense,  waa 
originally  only  a  market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  political  purpose.    At  a  later  time,  the 
forum,  m  its  narrower  sense,  was  the  plaee  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  comitia  tri- 
buta,  and  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people.    The  most  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  foruna 
in  early  times  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  hav* 
been  erected  bv  Tullus  Hostilius,    It  stood  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Comitium.    In  the  time 
of  Tarquin  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  a  range 
of  shops,  probably  of  a  mean  character,  but  they 
gradually  underwent  a  change,  and  were  event- 
ually occupied  by  bankers  and  money-changers. 
The  shops  on  the  northern  side  underwent  this 
change  first,  whence  they  were  called  Nowb  or 
ArgentaHcB  Tabemce;  while  the  shops  on  th% 
Bouthem    side,  though    they  subsequently  ex- 
perienced the  same  change,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name   of   Veteret  Takemce.    As  Rome 
grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned  with 
statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilica,  and  with  other  public  buildinj;a    The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the 
Campo  Vaccino,--^.  Forum  Juuum  or  FoauM 
CiBsLua,  was  built  by  Julius  C«ear  because 
the  old  forum  was  found  too  small  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.    It  was  close  by  tha 
old  forum,  behind  the  church  of  St  Martina. 
CiBsar  built  here  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venitt 
Genitrix.— 8.  FoauM  Augubti,  built  by  Aiigusr 
tus  because    the  two  existing    fora  were  no< 
found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  bust 
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■CM  which  ha  I  takea  place.  It  stood  bebind 
the  Forum  Julium,  aad  its  entrance  at  tbo  other 
end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  ^rco  de  Paniani, 
Augustus  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of  Mai's  Ul- 
tor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was  used  for 
fiouaa  publ'ece  and  aortiHonetjtidieum, — 4.  Foeum 
KERViB  or  Forum  TaikKsiTOEiDic,  was  a  small 
forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace  and 
I  he  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian ;  and 
HS  there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and 
the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Domitian  re- 
solved to  pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus 
form  a  fourth  forum,  which  was  not,  however, 
intended,  like  the  other  three,  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  but  simply  to  serve  as  a 
passage  from  the  Temple  of  Peace  to  the  fora 
of  CiBsar  and  Augustus:  hence  its  name  Tran*- 
it&rium,  Tlie  plan  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  this  emperor. — 6.  Foaum  Trajani, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Trnjan,  who  employed  the 
architect  ApoUodorus  for  the  purpose.  It  lay 
between  the  forum  of  Augustus  ana  the  Campus 
Martina.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
fora,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still 
extant  Here  were  the  Banlica  Ulpia  and 
Bibliotheea  Ulpia^  the  celebrated  Columna  TVa- 
jani,  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  triumphal  arch 
of  IVajan,  and  a  temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Ha- 
driwi. 

FoauM,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  origin- 
ally simply  markets  or  places  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice.  1.  Aukmi  (now  Ferraraf)^ 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul— 2.  Afpii  (ruins  near  8,  Do- 
nato\  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst 
of  ue  Pomptine  marshes,  fbr^-three  miles 
southeast  of  Rome,  founded  by  toe  censor  Ap- 

Sius  Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via. 
[ere  the  Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apoe- 
tie  Paul  (ActZy  xxviii,  161—8.  Amkui  or  Amb- 
lAVU.  (now  MorUalto),  in  Etruria,  on  the  Aurelia 
Via.— 4^  Casbii,  in  £truria  on  the  Cassia  Via, 
Dear  Viterbo. — 6.  ClOdu  (now  OritUol  in  £tru- 
ria. — 6.  CoaNfiili  (now  Imola\  in  Gallia  Cispar 
danSy  on  the  uEmiJja  Via,  between  Bononia  and 
Faventia,  a  colony  founded  by  Cornelius  Sulla. 
—7.  Flaminii,  in  IJmbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Via. 
— 8.  FuLvii,  sumamed  VALxmiicuM  (now  Va- 
lmza\  m  Liguria,  on  the  Po^  on  the  road  from 
Dertona  to  Asta.— 9.  Gallorum  (now  Cattd 
F\ranco),  m  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  Emilia  Via» 
between  Mutina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for 
the  two  battles  fought  between  Antonius  and  the 
consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius. — 10.  HadriIiti  (now 
Voorbuiy)t  in  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  in  Gallia 
fielgica,  where  several  Roman  remains  have 
been  found. — 11.  Juiii  or  JuiivK  (Forojidienais : 
now  Frekf^  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Julius 
CsBsar  b.C.  44,  in  Gallia  JJfarbonenais,  on  the 
River  Argenteus  and  on  the  ooast^  six  hundred 
stadia  northeast  of  Maesilia.  It  possessed  a 
good  harbor,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part 
of  the  Roman  fleet  It  was  the  birth-plaoe  of 
Agrioola.  At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  circus,  arch,  <&o. — 12.  Juiix  or 
JuiiiTM  (now  Fiiaid\  a  fortified  town  and  a  Ro- 
man eolony  in  the  country  of  the  Garni,  north- 
Mat  of  Aquileia  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  became 
31? 


a  place  of  importance. — 18.  JuiiuM.  VU.  Ilu 
TCKGia.— 14.  Livii  (now  Fiyrli),  iu  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
iu  the  territory  of  the  Boil,  on  the  Emilia  Vii^ 
southwest  of  Ravenna:  here  Uie  Gothio  king 
Athaulf  married  Galla  Pladdia.— 16.  PopIiA 
(now  Forlimpopoli),  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  east  oi 
No.  14,  and  on  the  same  road.— 16.  Popiili  (now 
Folia),  in  Lueania,  east  of  Paettum,  on  the  Tanfr 
^er  and  on  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the  wall  of  an 
inn  at  PoUa  was  discovered  an  inscription  re- 
specti^  the  praetor  Popilius.— 17.  SfiaDsiilNORDM 
(now  F^s\  iu  Gallia  Lugdunen.>*i8,  on  the  Liger, 
and  west  oi  Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the  Segusiani, 
and  a  Roman  eolony  with  the  surname  Julia  Fe- 
lix.— 18.  Semfronii  ^Forosemproniensis  •  now 
Fouombrone^  a  municipium  in  Umbria,  on  tiie 
Fhunmia  Via.— 19.  Vooontii  (now  Vidauban, 
east  of  Canet),  a  town  of  the  Sulyes  iu  Gallia 
Narbonensia 

Foei,  a  people  of  Germany,  the  neighbors  and 
allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose  late  Uiey  shared. 
Vid  Chseuscl  It  is  supposed  that  their  name 
is  retained  in  the  River  Jf\^  in  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  Fosas,  a  canal  1.  Clodia,  a  canal 
between  the  moutJii  of  the  Po  and  Altiuum,  in 
the  north  of  Italy ;  there  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it — 2.  Cluiua  or  Cluiuub,  a  trend 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  becL 
the  ditch  with  which  the  Albou  king  Cluilius 
protected  his  camp  when  he  marched  against 
Rome  iu  the  reiffn  of  Tullus  Hostilius. — 3.  Cor- 
bulokIs,  a  canal  in  the  iskud  of  the  Batavi, 
connecting  the  Maas  and  the  Rhiue,  dug  by 
command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of  Claudiuc 
—4.  D&uaaxjB  or  DausiNiS,  a  cannl  which  Dra 
sus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  RO.  1 1,  unit 
ing  the  Rhine  with  the  YsseL  It  probably  com 
menced  near  Amhetm  on  the  Rliine,  and  feli 
into  the  Yasel  near  Doesberg. — 5.  Mariana  or 
MariAnjb,  a  canal  dug  by  command  of  Marius 
during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  iu  order  to  con- 
nect the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus 
make  an  easier  passage  for  vessels  into  the 
Rhone,  because  the  mouths  of  the  river  were  fre- 
quently choked  up  with  eand.  The  canal  com- 
menced near  Arelate,  but,  in  consequence  of  ths 
frequeut  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  it  k 
impossible  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  canal. 
— [6.  PuiLisTiNA,  also  called  Fomones  Fhilittiva 
{now  Fo  Grande),  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  cute,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Beptem  Maria,  undertaken  by  the  Etru- 
rians to  drain  the  marshy  lands  about  Hadria.j 
— 7.  XxRxis.  Vid.  Atuo& 

Franci,  I  e.,  "  the  Free  men,"  a  oonfederany  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherusei, 
and  consisting  of  the  Si^ambri,  the  chief  tribe^ 
the  Chamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bruoteri,  Chatti,  <be 
They  are  first  mentioned  about  AJ>.  240.  Aftsr 
carrying  on  frequent  wara  with  the  Romana 
they  at  length  settled  permanently  in  Gaul,  of 
which  they  became  the  rulers  under  their  great 
king  Clovu,  AJ).  496. 

YtLSQELLM  (FregellAnus :  now  C<prano),  as 
ancient  and  important  town  of  the  Vulsci,  on 
the  Liris  in  Laiium,  conquered  by  the  Romana, 
and  colonised  B.C.  828.  It  took  part  with  the 
allies  in  the  Social  war,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Opimius. 

FasafiNJE,  sometimes  calledUFRvc>n.:jB  (jo« 
gitized  byVjiOOgle 


FRENTAM 


FU'AKNTIUS. 


^^rre  Macearete).,  a  town  of  Etniriii»  on  the  oo&»^ 
between  Alsiuni  and  the  Tiber,  on  a  low,  swampy 
dftore,  colonized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  245. 

FaBNTAxi,  a  Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a  ier- 
iHo  and  well-watered  territory  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  River  Sagrus  on  the  north 
(and  subsequently  almost  as  far  north  as  from 
the  Atemus)  to  we  River  Frento  on  the  south, 
from  the  latter  of  which  rivers  they  derived 
heir  name.  They  were  bounded  by  the  Mar- 
ueioi  on  the  north,  by  the  Peligni  aiKl  by  Sam- 
Dium  on  the  west»  and  by  Apiuia  on  the  south. 
They  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  304,  and 
ooboluded  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

FaENTO  (now  Foriore^  a  nver  in  Italy,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  Apu- 
lia, rises  in  the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

FoiNiATEs,  a  j>eople  in  liguria,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Briniates,  who,  after  b^ng  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

Fai8iA»«NE8,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Frisii,  in- 
halnting  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

F&isii,  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Oei^ 
many,  inhabited  the  coast  from  the  eastern 
month  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia  (now  EmM\ 
aod  were  boimded  on  the  south  by  the  Bnic- 
teri^  consequently  in  the  modem  JiHeslandt  Oro- 
ningen,  dec  Tacitus  divided  them  into  Miyorea 
and  MinorUf  the  former  probably  in  the  east^ 
and  the  latter  in  the  west  of  the  cotintty.  The 
Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus 
till  AD.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers  drove  them  to  revolt  In  the  fifth 
eoatixry  we  find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and 
Angli  in  their  invasion  of  Britaia 

FaoMTi.NU8,  Sbz.  Julius,  was  prstor  AJ>.  70, 
and  in  76  succeeded  Oerealis  as  governor  of 
Britain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Silures,  and  maintained  the  Ro- 
man power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agrio- 
ohi  m  78.  In  97  FrontinuB  was  nominated 
auraicr  aauarum.  He  died  about  106.  Two 
works  unaoubtedly  by  this  author  are  still  ex- 
tant: 1.  Strategematicon  Libri  IK,  a  sort  of 
treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  developed  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  most 
renowned  leaders  of  antiquity.  2.  De  Aqucddue- 
Hbui  Urbis  Boma  Libri  iZ,  which  forms  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  architecture, 
"nie  best  editions  of  the  Strategemaiica  are  bv 
Oodendorp,  Lugd.  Bat,  1779,  and  by  Sohwebel, 
Lips.,  1772 ;  of  the  De  Aguaduetibus  by  Polenus, 
Patav,  1722.  In  the  coUectbn  of  the  Asrri- 
meiuores,  or  JUi  Agraria  Auetorea  (ed.  Ck)esius, 
Amst,  1674 ;  ed  Tiachmani^  Berlin,  1848),  are 
preserved  some  treatises'  usuallv  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus.  The  col(ectk>n  consists 
oi  fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measur- 
ing land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was 
put  together  without  skill,  pages  of  different 
works  being  mixed  up  together,  and  the  writ- 
iqgj  of  one  author  being  sometimes  attributed 
to  another. 

FaoRTO,  M.  CoaNBiiuB,  was  bom  at  Oirta  in 
Kunutlia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Boms  in  the  rtiign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attain- 
ed great  eelebrity  aa  a  pleader  and  a  teacher  of 
rlk'torjc.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  education 
tf  the  future  cap^.r*-^  M.  AureUup  and  L.  Ve- 


rne, and  waa  rewar  >d  with  wealth  aid  honors 
He  was  raised  tc  *Ji'i  consulship  in  148.  Sc 
great  was  his  fam'-  u  a  speaker  that  a  sect  of 
riietoridans  arose  w^io  were  denominated  IV<m 
toniani,  FoUowipg  the  example  of  their  found* 
er,  the^  avoided  the  exaggeration  of  tte  Greek 
sophistical  school,  and  bestowed  especial  cara 
on  the  purity  of  their  language  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  style.  Fronto  liv^  till  the  rei^  of 
M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles  bd^onj»f 
to  the  year  166.  Up  to  a  recent  period  no  work 
of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existance,  with 
the  exception  of  a  cornipt  and  worthless  tract 
entitled  j)e  DifferentiU  VotabuLorwn^  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  by  che  grammarians.  But 
about  the  year  1814  Aogelo  Mai  diuu>vered  on 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  poM- 
ed  between  Fronto,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aure- 
lius^  L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with 
some  short  essays.  These  were  published  by 
Mai  at  Milan  in  1815,  and  in  an  improved  form 
by  Niebuhr,  Buttmann,  and  Heindorf;  Berlin, 
1816.  Subsequently  Mai  discovered,  on  a  pa- 
limpsest in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upward 
of  one  hundred  new  letters ;  and  he  published 
these  at  Rome  in  1823,  together  with  those 
which  had  been  previously  discovered. 

Fao>To,  pAPiBfus,  a  jurist^  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius>  or  rather 
earlier. 

FausiNO  (Frusinas,  -atis:  now  Frotinone^  a 
town  of  the  Hemici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of 
the  River  Cosas,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  prodigies^ 
which  occurred  here  almost  more  frequeutiv 
than  at  any  other  place. 

FucxOTXs,  FucEfxiiL.     Vid.  Alea^  No.  4. 

FuciNUS  Lacus  (now  Zagc  di  Celano  or  Cop- 
istrano),  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsi,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  into  which  all  the  mountain 
streams  of  the  Apemunes  flow.  As  the  water 
of  this  lake  had  no  visible  outlet^  and  frequently 
inundated  the  surrounding  country,  the  Emperor 
Claudius  constiiicted  an  emissanum  or  artificial 
channel  for  carrying  off  (be  waters  of  the  l^e 
into  the  lUver  Liru.  This  emissarium  is  still 
nearly  perfect:  it  is  almost  three  miles  in  length. 
It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  relin- 
quished soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  for  it 
was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

FufIus  Calamus.     Vid  Calbmjs. 

FufIcIus,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

FulokntIus,  Fabxus  PlancIIdes,  a  Latin 
grammariai  of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  ear^ 
uer  than  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  appears 
to  have  been  of  African  origin.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  1.  Mythologiarum  JAbri  III.  ad  Catmk 
PreAyUrumt  a  collection  of  the  most  remark- 
able tales  connected  with  the  history  and  ex- 
ploits of  gods  and  heroes.  2.  Fxponiio  Setmth 
num  AfUiquorum  cum  Testimoniis  ad  ChaUi^ 
cum  Grammaticum,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  :  of  very  little  value.  3.  Liber  d$ 
ExpocitioMVirgiliana  Continentice  ad  Chaleidi- 
cum  Gftasmmaticumy  a  title  which  means  an  ex- 
planation  of  what  it  contained  in  Virgil,  that  if 
to  sav,  of  the  esoteric  truths  ^UegoricaJly  con 
vey9d  in  the  Virgilian  poems     Tlie  b<'i»t  aMvtk. 


FULaiNIA. 

*f  iliesc  5tf-orks  is  in  the  Mythografhi  Latini  of 
Mmickcr,  Auct,  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren, 
liUgd  Bat,  1742. 

I<\7LGiNiA,  FulgInIcm  ^Fulffinas,  -Atis :  now 
Foliono),  a  town  in  the  intenor  of  Uinbria,  on 
the  via  FUun'juo,  was  a  municipium. 

FulvLl  1.  The  mistreda  of  Q.  Curius,  one 
of  Oatiline*B  conspirators,  diyulged  the  plot  to 
OJaoro.— 2.  A  dai^hter  of  M.  Fulvius  Bambalio 
of  Tusculum,  thrice  married,  first  to  the  cele- 
brated P.  Clodius,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Clodia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Octavianus ;  sec- 
ondly to  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  thirdly  to 
M.  Antony,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  She 
was  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman.  In  the  pro- 
scription of  RC.  43  she  acted  with  the  greatest 
arrogance  and  brutality :  she  gazed  with  delight 
upon  the  head  of  Cicero,  the  yictim  of  her  bus 
band.  Her  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  ex- 
cited a  new  war  in  Italy  in  41.  Jealous  of  the 
power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to  withdraw 
Antony  from  the  East,  she  induced  L.  Antonius, 
the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Peru- 
sia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the 
following  year  (40).  Fulvia  fled  to  Greece  and 
died  at  Sicyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

FulvIa  Gens,  a  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  Rentes.  It  originally  came 
from  TusculunL  The  principal  families  in  the 
gens  are  those  of  CxirruMALUs,  Flaocus,  Nobil- 
lOB,  and  PiEnNTS. 

FuKDANXus.  1.  C,  father  of  Fundania,  the 
wife  of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speak- 
ers :n  Yarro's  dialogue,  J)e  Be  Jiustica. — 2.  31, 
defended  by  Cicero,  B.C.  65  ;  but  the  scanty 
fragments  of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge. — 8.  A 
writer  of  comedies  pi'aised  by  Horace  {8at^  L, 
10,  41,  42). 

FuxDi  (Fundanus :  now  J^ofidi),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  bay  of  the  sea,  running  a  consider- 
able way  into  the  land,  called  the  Lacus  Fun- 
dInus.  Fundi  was  a  municipium,  and  was  sub- 
sequently colonized  by  the  veterans  of  Augus- 
tus. The  surrounding  country  produced  good 
wine.  There  are  still  remains  at  Fondi  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Fukc^Jlje  CAuniWiK.     Vtd.  Caudium. 

FueIa  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  prob- 
ably came  from  Tusculum.  The  most  cele- 
brated families  of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of 
Camillus  Medullinus,  Pacilus,  and  Philur. 
For  others  of  less  note,  vid.  Bibaculus,  Caas- 

UPES,  PURFUREO. 

FttiiM,       Vid,  EUMENIDES. 

FuuiKA,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  had 
a  sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Her  worship  seems 
to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An 
annual  festival  {FuriruUia  or  J^MnaUsferice)  had 
been  celebrated  in  honor  of  her,  and  a  flamen 
(JUmen  JFktrinalu)  conducted  her  worship.  She 
had  also  a  temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  Satri- 
czm. 

FuHNfuB,  C,  a  fncnd  and  correspondent  of 
Oicero,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.O.  60  ;  sided 
irith  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  ;  and  after  C:£Bar'B 
death  was  a  stanch  adherent  cf  Antony.  After 
t2ie  battle  of  Actium,  81,  he  was  reconciled  to 
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UABINIUS.' 

Augustus  throuffh  the  mediation  of  hit  kii,  hm 
appointed  consul  in  20,  and  was  prefect  ( f  Hither 
Spain  in  21. 

Fusees.  1.  Abellius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rom« 
in  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  instructcKl  Id 
rhetoric  the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  fr« 
quently  in  Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  his  style  of 
declamation  is  described  by  Seneca  as  mor« 
brilliant  tlian  solid,  antithetical  rather  than  elo-' 
quent  His  rival  in  teaching  and  declaiming 
was  Porcius  Latro.  Vid,  Latbo. — 2.  Aaisriua, 
a  friend  of  the  poet  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Camu,  l,  22)  and  an  epistle  {£p^  L, 
10),  and  wno  also  introduces  him  elsewnere 
{Sat,  L,  9,  61  ;  10,  88).— 8.  CornSlxus,  one  of 
the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  m  his 
contest  for  the  empire,  A.D.  69.  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Daciaus, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an 
epitaph  on  Fuscus  (Ap,  yi,  76),  in  which  he  re- 
fers to  the  Dacian  campaign. 

G. 

GiBJB  (Po^at).  1.  (Now  Darahgherdf),  a  loi- 
tress  and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Per- 
sis,  southeast  of  Pasai^adse,  near  the  borders 
of  Carmania.---2.  Or  Gabaza,  or  Cazaba,  a  for- 
tress in  Sogdiana,  on  the  confines  of  the  Massa- 
getie. 

GXbXla  (f  afeXa),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Selcucis,-  south  of  Laodioea,  whence  good  sto- 
rax  was  obtained. 

Gabali,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  ^ood  pafr^ 
turage.  Their  chief  town  was  Andentum  (now 
Anterieux\ 

GIbiAna  or  -fin*  {TaBiavji,  Tattfiv^)^  a  fertOe 
district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana,  west 
of  Mount  Zagros. 

GabIx  (Gabinus :  ruins  near  Catti^lione),  a 
town  in  Latiimi,  on  the  Lacus  Gabmus  (now 
Logo  di  Gavi),  between  Rome  and  Prienesta, 
was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Latin  cities ;  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa ;  and 
the  place,  according  to  tradition,  where  Romulns 
was  brought  up.  It  was  taken  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  in  ruins  in 
l^e  time  of  Augustus  (OMii  detertior  vietUt  Hor^ 
Fp^  i.,  11,  7).  The  einettu  OMnuSt  a  peculiar 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome,  appears  to 
have  been  dorived  from  this  towa  In  the 
neighborhciod  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stoQ<f 
quarries  from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  built 

GabMus,  a.,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  his  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tnbmio 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  66,  when  he  proposed  and  car 
ried  a  law  conferring  upon  rompey  the  com> 
mand  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  was 
pnetx)r  in  61,  and  consul  68  with  L.  Pis« 
Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his  measures 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the  banish- 
ment of  the  orator.  In  67  Gabinius  went  ko 
Syria  as  prooonsuL  His  first  attention  was  di 
rected  to  the  afibirs  of  Judea.  He  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  of  which  he 
had  been  dispossessed  by  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Aristobulus.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt^  and 
restored  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne.  Hie 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  books 


GADARA. 


GiETULIA. 


bat  Uabiii.QS  baa  beeu  promised  by  the  ktiig  a 
»iim  of  tea  ihouBand  talents  for  this  service  uud 
Aooordiogly  set  at  naught  both  the  senate  and 
the  SibjL  His  government  of  the  province 
was  marked  in  other  respects  bv  the  most 
shameful  venality  and  dppressioa  fie  returned 
to  Rome  in  64.  He  was  accused  of  majesttu  or 
high  treason,  on  account  of  his  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Au]etes>  in  defiance  of  the  Sibyl  and 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  acquitted 
OD  this  charge;  but  he  was  forthwith  accused 
of  repelundcB,  for  the  illegal  receipt  of  ten  thou- 
sand  talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Gabinius,  however,  was  condemned  on  this 
charge,  and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled 
from  exile  by  Cffisar  in  49,  and  in  the  following 
year  (48)  was  sent  into  Blyricum  by  Cmsar  with 
Bome  newl^-levied  troops^  in  order  to  re-enforoe 
Q.  Comificius.  He  died  in  Ulyricum  about  the 
end  of  48,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year. 

Gadasa  (J'udafM :  TaSapJivoc :  now  Uin-Keu), 
a  large  fortified  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  ten 
which  formed  the  Becapolis  in  Peraea,  stood  a 
little  south  of  the  Hieromax  (now  Yarmuk),  an 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  surround- 
ing district,  southeast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
was  called  Gad&ris,  and  was  very  fertile.  Ga- 
dara  was  probably  f^ivored  by  the  Greek  kin^ 
of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Antiotehia 
and  Seleucia ;  it  waa  restored  hj  Pompey : 
Augustus  presented  it  to  King  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  waa  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Byiia.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bish- 
opric. There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its  neigb< 
Dorhood,  at  Amatha. 

GiLoEs  {tH  TuSeipa:  TaScLpevct  Gaditfinus: 
now  OtuUg),  a  very  ancient  town  in  Hispania 
Beatica,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  found- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  their  commerce  in  the  west  of  Europe,  was 
situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name 
(now  Isle  de  Leon),  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  its  narrowest 
part  was  only  the  breadth  of  a  stadium,  and 
over  which  a  bridge  was  built  Herodotus  says 
(iv.,  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythia  was  close  to 
Gadeira ;  whence  most  later  writers  supposed 
the  island  of  Gades  to  be  the  same  as  the  myth- 
ical island  of,  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules  car- 
ried off  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  A  new  town  was 
built  by  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns 
together  was  only  twentry  stadia.  There  were, 
however,  many  of.  the  citizens  dwelling  on  the 
main  land  opposite  the  island,  as  well  as  on  a 
smaller  island  (8.  Sebatiian  or  Trocadero)  in 
the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  lai^er  one. 
After  the  first  Pumo  war  Gades  came  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  the  second 
Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Bo- 
man  franchise  from  JuHus  CsBsar.  It  became  a 
municipium,  and  was  called  Av^^a  turbs  Julia 
04tdUan4L  Gkides  was  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  an  important  commercial  town. 
Its  inhabitants  were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and 
lioentious ;  and  their  lascivious  dances  •  were 
tnlebrated  at  Rome.     (Juv.,  xl,  162)    Gades 


posec'ssed  celebrated  temples  of  Sat  am  (Ci-oujs) 
and  Hercules.  Its  drioking  water  was  as  bad 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the  present  day.  Gades 
gave  its  name  to  the  Frstum  G.u>rrl»uM,  the 
straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  bo 
tween  Europe  and  Africa  (now  Straits  of  Oib 
raltar.) 

GsA  or  Ge  (TaZa  or  Tn),  the  persouidoatioii 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describee  her  as  a  divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  bv  persons  taking  oaths ;  and 
he  calls  her  the  moUier  of  Erechtheus  and  I'ity- 
us.  In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang 
from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  (Coelus) 
and  Pontus.  By  Uranus  (Ccelus^  she  became 
the  mother  of  Oceanus,  Cceus,  Crms,  Hyperion, 
-lapetus,  Thia,  Rheia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phcebe,  Tethys,  Saturn  (Cronos),  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briareus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  hated  by  their  &- 
ther,  and  Ote  (Terra)  therefore  concealed  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  but  she  made  a  largo 
iron  sickle,  gave  it  to  her  sons,  and  requested 
them  to  take  vengeance  upon  their  father 
Cronos  (Saturn)  undeHook  the  task,  and  mu- 
tilated Uranus  (CobIus).  The  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge)  be- 
came the  seeds  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigantes, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  (Ter- 
ra) became,  by  Pontus,  the  mother  of  Nereus, 
Tbaumaa,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and  Eurybia.  Ge 
(Terra)  belonged  to  the  deities  of  the  ncthei 
world  {t^soI  xI^wloi)  and  hence  she  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The 
surnames  and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more 
or  lees  reference  to  her  character  as  the  all- 
producing  and  all-nourishing  mother' (tsiui^o>»»- 
nipareru  et  aima).  Her  worship  appoai  s  to  have 
been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  she  had 
temples  or  altars  in  almost  all  the  cities  of 
Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Tellub  (which  is  only  a 
variation  of  Tem^),  She  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  also  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the  nether 
world  (Inferi)y  and  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dis  and  the  Manes.  A  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  0(M)su1  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  R 
0.  804.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
1 5th  of  April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hor- 
dicidia.  The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  of- 
fered up  in  the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vestals.     . 

QtMBOV,  GiBsus,  or  Gessds  (Fa^mn; )  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Meander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

GjetOija  (Fflf TouXta),  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa,  south  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the 
region  bordering  on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  of  very  in* 
definite  extent  toward  the  east  and  the  south.  The 
people  included  under  the  name  GaBtiUi  (Fat- 
rovAot),  in  its  widest  sense,  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  region  between  the  countries  just 
mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert,  and  also  in 
the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as  &r  south 
as  the  River  Niger.  They  were  a  great  nomad 
raoe^  'ncluding  several  tnbeA,  the  chief  of  whom 
wero  the  Autololes  and  Pharusii  on  the  western 
coast,  the  DarsB,  or  Gstuli-Dars,  in  the  ^eppes 
of  the  Great  Atlaa,  and  the  Melanogzetuh,  a 
black  race  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
Slij 
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tho  Ustuli  with  their  southern  nei^hbora,  the 
Kigrits.  The  pure  Gcetulians  were  not  an 
^tbiopic  (i.  e^  negro),  but  a  Libyan  race,  and 
were  most  probably  of  AflUtio  origia  They  are 
•upposed  to  have  been  the  anceatj^r**  of  the 
Berbers, 

Gainas.     Vid,  AaoADiin. 

Gaius  or  Cahtb,  a  celebrated  Bonuin  jurist^ 
wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aureliue. 
His  works  were  very  numerous,  lud  great  use 
was  nmde  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Digest  One  of  his  most  celebrs^ed  works  was 
an  elementary  treatise  on  Roman  Iaw,  entitled 
InttitutioneSf  in  four  books.  This  work  was  for 
a  long  time  the  ordinary  text  book  used  by  those 
who  were  commencing  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law ;  but  it  went  out  of  use  after  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Institutiones  of  Justiniail  and  was 
finally  lost  This  long  lost  work  was  discov- 
ered by  Nicbuhr  in  1816  in  the  lilnraiy  of  the 
Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  containing  Gaius 
was  a  palimpsest  one;  The  original  writing  of 
Gaius  had  on  some  pages  been  washed  out,  and 
OQ  others  scratched  out,,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
written with  the  Letters  of  St  Jerome.  The 
lufik  of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a  very 
difficult  one  and  some  parts  were  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  first  published  by  Goscheu 
m  1821 :  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1824,  and 
a  third  in  1842. 

Gag  J{  {Tuycu),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
•ost  of  Myra,  whence  was  obtained  the  mineral 
•ailed  Gagfttes  Upis»  that  iajei,  or,  as  it  is  still 
'tailed  in  German,  goffoi. 

Galanthis.    Vid  Galimtsiab. 

Galat&a  {Ta?LuTeLa\  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,    for  details,  tnd.  Acta, 

GIlItia  (FaXana :  FaAan^r :  in  the  eastern 
part  of  modem  AnadoU  and  the  western  part  of 
JRumili),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  comnosed  of 
parts  of  Phrygia  and  Gappadoda,  and  bounded 
on  the  west,  south,  and  southeast  by  those  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  northeast^  north,  and  northwest 
hj  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  wiho  were 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  at  various  periods  during  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  First,  a  portion  of  2ie  army  which 
Brennus  led  aeainst  Greece,  separated  m>m  the' 
main  body,  and  marched  into  Thrace,  and,  hav- 
bg  vressed  forward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  some  of  them  crossed  the  Hellespont 
on  their  own  account,  while  others,  who  had 
reached  Byzantium,  were  invited  to  pass  the 
Bosporus  by  Nicomedes  L,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  required  their  aid  against  his  brother  Zi- 
(XBtus  (B.O.  279.)  They  speedily  overran  all 
Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus^  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  only  m  the  armies  of  these 
princes,  but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
£gypt ;  and,  according  to  one  account^  a  body 
of  them  found  their  way  to  Babyloa  During 
their  ascendency,  other  bodies  of  Gauls  follow- 
ed them  into  Asia.  Their  progress  was  at 
length  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  kmgs  of 
VergamuB :  Eumenes  fought  against  them  with 
various  fortune ;  but  Attains  L  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them  (B.G.  280),  and  eom- 
pePed  tliem  to  settle  down  witbb  the  limits  of 
tne  country  thenceforth  called  Galatia  and  also, 
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on  account  of  the  mixture  of  (Greeks  viith  tli« 
Celtic  inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  place, 
Gneoo-Galatia  and  Gallogneoia.  The  people  of 
Galatia  adopted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  nabits 
and  manners  and  religious  observances,  but  pre- 
served their  own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  as 
resembling  that  of  the  Treviri.  They  retamed 
also,  their  political  divisions  and  forms  of  mi^ 
enment  lliey  consisted  of  three  great  tnbea 
the  TolistoboRi,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectoaages, 
each  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  by  ths 
Greeks  Terpapxiat,  At  the  nead  of  each  of  these 
twelve  tetrarchies  was  a  chie^  or  tetrareb, 
who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate  (dtKaar^s), 
and  the  commander  of  the  army  {arparo^Xa^V 
and  two  lieutenant  eenerals  {OiroarpaTo^vAOKeQ, 
The  twelve  tetrarchs  together  had  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  but  their  power  was 
checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  Uiree  hund- 
red, who  met  in  a  place  called  Drynssmetum  (or 
probably,  Drytenetum,  t.  e^  the  oak-grwe^  and 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form 
of  government  had  a  natural  tendency  to  mon- 
artmy,  according  as  either  of  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs became  more  powerful  than  the  reet^ 
especially  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
to  whom  Galatia  became  virtually  subject  as 
the  result  of  the  campaign  which  the  consul  Ca 
Manlius  undertook  against  the  Gauls,  to  punish 
them  for  the  assbtanee  they  had  given  to  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  (B.C.  189).  At  length  one 
ol  the  tetrarchs,  DsioTAaDS,  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  to  Uie  Romans  in  the  Mithradatio 
war  by  the  title  of  king,  together  with  a  grant 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Mmor ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  successor  Amyntas,  Galatia  was 
made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  province  (B.C.  26). 
It  was  soon  after  enlai^ed  by  the  addition 
of  Papldagonia.  Under  Constantine  it  was 
restricted  to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valens 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Galatia  Prima 
and  GhUatia  Secunda.  The  country  was  beau- 
tiful and  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers 
Halys  and  Sangarius.  Its  only  importaut  cities 
were,  in  the  southwest,  Pxssroro,  the  capital 
of  the  Tolistobogi ;  in  the  centre,  AKCiaA,  the 
capital  of  the  l^ectosages ;  and  in  the  nortb- 
east»  Tavidic,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi  From 
the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  we  learn 
not  oiuy  that  many  Christian  churches  had  been 
formed  in  Galatia  during  the  apostolic  age.  but 
lUso  that  those  churches  consisted,  in  great  part 
of  Jewish  converts. 

Galaxius  (FoXof <of),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia. 
on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Galaxies :  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  color,  which  was 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
whm  it  fiowed. 

Galba,  ScLpfcfus,  patricians.  1.  P.,  consul 
KO.  211,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province 
where  he  remained  as  proconsul  tiU  204,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  Phiiipw  In  20()  he 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  again  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  provinoe;  but  he  was  unable 
to  acoomplish  any  thinff  of  importance  against 
Philip,  ani  was  succeeded  in  the  command  in 
the  following  year  by  ViUius  Tappulua.  He  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  Greece  in 
196,  after  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  Flamiuius,  and 
was  on<«  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Antiochus 
JQ  X9S. — 2.  SfR.,  waa  prastor  161  and    eceived 
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tiyskiu  HA  Ilia  prorloe<\.  Hb  name  is  iofitmou) 
^Ai  aocount  of  Ma  treacherous  and  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  Lositaniaos,  with  their  yri\es  and 
children,  who  had  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
promise  of  receiving  grants  of  hind.  Yiriathus 
was  one  of  the  few  Lusitanians  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene.  Vid.  VmiATHUs.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  149,  he  waa  brought  to 
trial  on  account  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the 
Lusitanians.  His  conduct  was  denounced  in 
the  strongest  tenns  by  Gato,  who  was  then 
eightf-five  yean  old,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  Cicero  praises 
his  oratory  in  the  highest  terms. — 8.  Ser.,  grest- 
erandfiither  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  served  ud- 
aer  Gasar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was  pnetor  !n 
54.  After  GsBsar^s  death  he  served  against  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutioa.-— 4.  C,  father  of  tlic 
Emperor  Galba,  was  consul  in  AD.  22. 

Galea,  Skb.  Sulpicidb,  Roman  emperor  from 
June,  A.D.  68,  to  Januarv,  AJ>.  69.  He  was 
bom  near  Terracina,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
&a  8.  Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said 
to  have  told  htm  that  one  dir  he  would  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  woili(  from  which  we 
must  infer  that  he  was  a  youn^  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  taknts.  From  his  parents  he  in- 
hMoted  great  wealth.  He  was  invested  with 
the  cnrule  offices  before  attaining  the  Intimate 
age.  He  was  pnetor  A.D.  20,  and  consul  88. 
.^fter  hit  consulship  he  had  the  government  of 
Gaol,  89,  where  he  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Germans,  and  restored  discipline 
•moqg  the  troops.  On  the  death  of  Caligula 
many  of  his  friends  ur^ed  him  to  seixe  the  em- 
me,  but  he  preferred  living  in  a  private  station. 
Clandius  intrusted  him,  in  46,  witii  the  admin- 
ktration  of  Africa,  whidi  he  ^vemed  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he 
lived  for  several  years  in  retirement^  through 
fear  of  becoming  the  victim  of  the  tynnt^s  sus- 
picion ;  but  in  61  Xero  gave  bun  the  govern- 
mept  of  Hispanift  Tarracooensis,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eight  yearSb  In  68  Vindez  rebelled 
in  GauL  About  the  same  time  Galba  was  in- 
formed that  If ero  had  sent  secret  orders  for  his 
assassination.  He  therefore  resolved  at  once 
to  follow  the  example  of  Vindez;  but  he  did 
not  assume  the  imperial  title,  and  professed  to 
act  only  as  the  legate  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.  Shortly  afterward  If ero  was  murdered ; 
andf  Galba  thereupon  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  But  his 
severity  and  avarice  soon  made  him  unpopular 
with  his  new  subjects,  and  especially  with  the 
soldiers.  His  powers  had  also  become  enfee- 
Ued  by  age,  awl  he  was  completely  under  the 
sway  of  fftvorites,  who  perpetrated  many  enor^ 
mities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the  weakness  of 
his  government^  he  adopted  Fiso  licinianua^ 
a  wwle  young  Roman,  as  his  successor.  But 
tUs  only  hastened  his  ruia  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a  con- 
tfowsj  among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebd- 
bon  BIZ  days  after  the  adoption  of  Fisa  Galba 
was  murdered,  and  Otho  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. 

GALt]fija»  Glaudiub,  commonly  called  Galkn, 
a  very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have 
bad  a  longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on 
Um  different  braitches  of  medical  sdence  tlian 


those  of  any  other  individual  either  m  acnenl 
or  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Per^gamum 
in  AJD.  180.  His  fidther  Nicon,  whc  was  an 
architect  and  geometrician,  carefully  sup«?rin 
tended  his  education.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
(146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
him  to  be  a  philosopber,  altered  his  irttentions. 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  cbose  for  him 
tlie  profession  of  medicinci  He  at  first  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  city.  In  his  twentieth 
year  (149)  he  lost  his  &ther,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  under  Pelops  the  physician,  and 
Albinus  t&  Platonic  philosopher.  He  after 
ward  studied  at  Oorintn  and  Aiexandrea.  He 
returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  twenty-ninth  ^ear 
(168),  and  was  immediatelv  appointed  ph^^cian 
to  the  sdKX>l  of  gladiau>rs,  an  office  wmch  he 
filled  with  great  reputation  and  success.  In 
164  he  quitted  his  native  country  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  Here  he  stayed  about  four 
^ears,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill 
m  anatomy  and  medicine.  He  returned  to  Per^ 
gamum  in  168,  but  had  scarcely  settled  there 
when  he  received  a  summons  flx>m  the  emper> 
ors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at 
Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen  fol- 
lowed M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out  to  conduct  the  war  on 
the  Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  per* 
mission  to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that 
such  was  the  will  of  .^Isculapius.  Before  leav- 
ing the  city  the  emperor  committed  to  the  med- 
ical care  of  Galen  his  son  Commodus,  who  was 
then  nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome 
some  years,  during  which  time  be  emplojred 
himself  in  lecturing,  writiiig,  and  practicing 
with  great  success.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Peigamum,  but  whether  be  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertaia  He  is  said  to  Imve  died  in 
the  year  200,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  rcigc 
of  Septimius  Severus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  lived  some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote 
a  gpreat  number  of  works  on  medical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  The  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Galen  consist  of  eighty-three 
treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  niue- 
teen  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted ; 
forty-five  undoubtedly  spurious;  nineteen  frag- 
ments; and  fifteen  oonamentaries  on  different 
works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen  attached  himself 
exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical  sects  into 
which  the  professbn  was  divided,  but  cbose 
from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to  be 
good  and  trae,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of 
Hippoerates,  Prazagoras,  or  any  other  man. 
The  best  edHion  of  Us  works  is  by  Kiihn,  lips, 
1821-1888,  20  vols.  8va 

Galxpsub  (FoAjtV^oc:  TaXn^lfioq),  a  town  ui 
Macedonia,  on  the  Toronaic  Gulfl 

GALftaius  MazimiInus.      Vid.  Mazdoanus. 

GalSbIcs  TragbIlus.     Vid.  Teachalub. 

Galicsus  (now  6We«o),  a  river  in  the  soutl 
of  Italy,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum 
through  the  meadows  where  the  sheep  fe<- 
whose  wool  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity 
{didcepelliHs  <mbm  Golan  flumfen^  Hor.,  Cktrmm 
1,  6, 10). 

GlLius  (TdXeoc\  that  is.  ''the  Heard,''  soi 
813 
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of  Apollo  aod  Themisto,  ihe  daughter  of  tibe 
Hyperborean  king  Zabius.  In  pursuance  of  an 
Oracle  of  the  Dodonean  Zeus,  Qaleus  emigrated 
to  Bmljy  where  he  built  a  sanctuary  to  his 
father  Apollo.  The  GALEOTiS,  a  family  of  Sicil- 
ian soothsayers,  deriyed  their  origin  from  him. 
The  princiiial  seat  of  the  Galeotie  was  the  town 
01  Hybia,  which  was  hence  called  Galeotis 
OT  Galeatis. 

GALiLiKA  (YaXi7uua\  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east 
ind  west,  and  the  mountains  of  Hermon  and 
Oarmel  on  the  north  and  south.  It  was  divided 
mto  Upper  or  North  Galilee,  and  Lower  or  South 
GaUlee.  It  was  very  fertile  and  densely  peo- 
pled ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Jews,  Syrians,  PhoBuicians,  Greeks,  and  others, 
and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judiea.     Vid  TAusaensA. 

GalikthIas  or  Galanthis  (Or.,  Met,  bL,  806), 
daughter  of  Prcetus  of  Thebes  and  a  fnend  of 
Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Moerss  and 
XUthyiae,  at  the  request  of  Juno  (Hera),  were 
endeavoring  to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  sud- 
denly rushed  in  with  the  false  report  that  Alc- 
mene had  given  birth  to  a  soa  The  hostile 
goddesses  were  so  surprised  at  this  information 
that  they  dropped  their  arms.  Thus  the  charm 
was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was  enabled  to  giye 
birth  to  Hercules.  The  deluded  goddesses 
Avenged  the  deception  practiced  upon  them  by 
metamorphosing  GaHntnias  into  a  weasel  or  cat 
(yaA^).  Hecate,  however,  took  mty  upon  her, 
and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules  after- 
ward erected  a  sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes  it 
was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Galla.  1.  Wife  of  Constantius,  son  of  the 
Etnperor  Constantius  Chlorus.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Gallus  CsBsar  Vid.  Gallds. — 2. 
Daughter  of  tie  Emperor  Valentinian  L,  and 
second  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great — 8.  Gal- 
la Placidia,  or  simply  Plaoidia,  daughter  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  AJaric  when  he  took  Rome,  A.D. 
410 ;  and  Ataulphus,  the  Gothic  king,  married 
her  in  414.  After  the  death  of  Ataulphus  she 
was  restored  to  Honorius ;  and  in  417  she  was 
nmrried  to  Constantius,  to  whom  she  bore  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  IIL  During  the  mmority 
«>f  tile  latter  she  governed  the  Western  empire. 
She  died  about  450. 

Gall^scIa,  the  country  of  the  Gall^bch  (KaX- 
XaiKoi),  in  the  north  of  Spain,  between  the  As- 
tures  and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  in- 
cluded in  Lusitania.  GallaBcia  was  sometimes 
need  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of 
the  Astures  and  the  Cantabri  It  produced  tin, 
gold,  and  a  precious  stone  called  aemma  Galla- 
I  to.  Its  inhabitants  wei'e  some  of  the  most  un- 
civilized in  Spam.  They  were  defeated  with 
great  slai^hter  by  D.  Brutus,  consul  B.C.  188, 
who  obtained  in  consequence  the  srraame  of 
Gallsscus.  ■ 

Gallia  (7  KeAn/cj;,  TaXarta),  was  wed  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to'  indica\0  all  the 
land  inhabited  by  the  Galli  or  Celta.  rnd  con- 
sequently included  not  onlv  the  lattv  v''.nul  and 
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the  north  of  Italy,  but  a  part  of  Spain,  tli4 
greater  part  of  Germany,  the  British  isles,  and 
other  countries.  The  early  history  of  the  Celtie 
race,  and  theur  yarious  settlements  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  are  related  under  Celtjl  1. 
GallIa,  also  called  GallIa  Trambalpika  or 
Gall! A  IlLTEidfon,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  or  the  north  of  Italy.  GallIa  Bbao- 
olTA  and  Gallia  OomAta  are  also  iised  in  con- 
tradistinctioD  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  north  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with 
the  whole  of  Gallia  Transalpina.  Oallia  Brae- 
cata  was  the  part  of  the  country  first  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  the  later  Provincia,  and  was  so 
called  because  the  inhabitants  wore  braeca  01 
trowsers.  Gallia  Comata  was  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  excluding  Gallia  Braccata,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  inhabitants  wearing 
their  hair  long.  The  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  onl^  a  small  portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
till  the  time  of  Csesar.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  I^re- 
nees  and  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by 
the  River  Varus  and  th6  Alps,  which  separated 
it  from  Italy,  and  by  the  Kiver  Rhine,  which 
separated  it  from  Germany;  on  the  north  by 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  English  Channel; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ;  thus  includ- 
ing not  only  the  whole  of  France  and  Bel^um, 
but  a  part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  west  of 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  part  of  this  country 
is  a  plain,  well  watered  oy  numerous  riyersL 
The  principal  mountains  were  Mons  Cebemka 
or  Gehenna  in  the  south;  the  lofty  range  of 
MoNS  Jdra  in  the  east>  separating  the  Sequani 
and  the  Helvetii;  Mons  Vobeoub  or  Voge- 
suB,  a  continuation  of  the  Jura.  The  chief 
forest  was  the  Silva  Aeduenna,  extending  fh>m 
the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  as  fSar  as  the  Scheldt^ 
The  principal  rivers  were,  in  the  east  and  north, 
the  Khencs  (now  iSAtn^),  with  its  tributaries 
the  MosA  (now  Moos)  and  Mosxlla  (now  Jf^- 
telle) ;  the  Sequana  (now  Beine)^  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Mateona:  in  the  centre  the  Lioebis 
(now  Loire);  in  the  west,  the  Gaeumna  (now 
Garonne) ;  and  in  the  south  the  Rhodanus  (now 
Rhone).  The  country  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  in  ancient  times,  and  possessed  a  nu- 
merous and  warlike  population.  The  Greeks, 
at  a  very  early  period,  became  acquainted  with 
the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  where  they  founded, 
in  B.C.  600,  the  important  town  of  Massilia, 
which  in  its  turn  founded  several  colonies,  and 
exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  oyer  the  ndgh- 
boring  districts.  The  Romans  did  not  attempt 
to  mtdce  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul  till 
they  had  finally  conquered  not  only  Afiico,  but 
Greece  and  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia.  In 
B.C.  126  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  com- 
menced the  subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  in  the 
south  of  GauL  In  the  next  three  years  (124- 
122)  the  Salluvii  were  completely  subdued  by 
Sextius  Calyinus,  and  the  colony  of  Aque  Sex- 
tisB  (now  Aix)  was  founded  in  their  country. 
In  121  the  Allobroges  were  defeated  by  the 
proconsul  Domitius  Ahenobarbus;  and  in  the 
same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  imited  forces  of  the  Allobroges 
and  Arverni,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isara  and 
^e  Rhone.    The  south  of  GauL.wBa^l>w  ma«l' 
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ft  Boman  pro^inoe  *  and  in  118  was  founded 
the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins  (now  JVariontitf,) 
which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province.  In 
Caesar's  Commentaries  the  Boman  province  is 
called  simply  Frovineic^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  rest  of  tne  country :  hence  oom^  the  mod- 
ern name  of  Pronence.  The  rest  of  the  country 
was  subdued  by  Casar  after  a  struggle  of  sev- 
eral T^ars  (68-50.)  At  this  time  Oaul  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  A^taniti,  Oeltica,  and 
Sefyixij  accordipg  to  the  three  ctifferent  races 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  The  Aquitani  dwelt 
^  the  southwest^  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ganmma ;  the  Celteo,  or  Galli  proper,  in  the 
centre  and  west^  between  the  Garumna  and  the 
Sequana  and  the  Matrona ;  and  the  Belgn  in  the 
iioilheast»  between  the  two  last-mentioned  rir- 
ers  and  the  Rhina  The  different  tribes  inhaK 
tting  Aquitania  and  Belgica  are  given  eisd- 
where.  FidL  AQurrAiOA,  Beloa  The  most 
important  tribes  of  the  Celtffi  or  Galli  were, 
1.  Between  the  Sequana  and  the  lAger :  the  Ar- 
M oaici,  the  name  of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  riv- 
ers ;  the  AuLERCi,  dwelling  inland  dose  to  the 
Armorici ;  the  Namnbtbb,  Andxcavx  or  Andxb, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liger;  east  of  them  the 
CARNtTTEB ;  and  on  the  Sequana,  the  Paiusji, 
Smi  ONSs,  and  TBi0iA68K& — 2.  Bettoeen  the  Liger 
and  the  Oarumna:  on  the  coast  the  Pioionss 
and  SAXToma ;  inland  the  Tdbonss,  probably 
on  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the  BrnnuoES  Cubi, 
Lemoyioes,  FETBOOoan,  and  Caduegi  ;  east  of 
these,  in  the  mountains  of  Gehenna,  the  power- 
ful AavERia  (io  the  modern  Awoerffne);  and 
south  of  them  the  Rdtbio.— 8.  On  ike  Rhone 
and  in  the  surrounding  eoiu$ttry :  between  the 
Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volcjc  ;  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alpe,  the  Salves  or  Sallu- 
VII ;  north  of  them  the  Cavahes  ;  between  the 
Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Allob&o- 
osB  ;  and  further  north  the  JSdui,  Sequani,  and 
HxLVErn,  three  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
all  GauL  Augustus  divided  Gaul  mto  four 
provinces :  1.  Qailia  Narhonenne^  the  same  as 
the  old  Provinda.  2.  Q,  AquitanicOt  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger.  8.  C. 
Lvgduneneie,  the  country  between  the  Liger, 
the  Sequana  and  the  Anr,  so  called  from  the 
colony  of  Liigdunum  (now  Jjffoii)^  founded  by 
Munatius  Plaoeus.  4.  O,  Beigiea,  the  countiy 
between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar,and  the  Rhine. 
Shortly  afterward  the  portion  of  Belgica  bord- 
ering on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by  Ger- 
man tribes,  was  subdivided  into  two  new  urov- 
iDoes,  called  Oermmwa  Prima  and  QecwnaOt  or 
Oermania  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a  later 
time  the  provinces  of  Gam  were  still  further 
subdivided,  till  at  leogth,  under  the  Emperor 
G  ration,  they  reached  the  number  of  seven1(een. 
Gallia  Karbonensis  belonged  to  the  senate,  and 
was  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  the  other  prov- 
inces beloi^ed  to  the  emperor,  and  were  gov- 
erned by  imperial  leffati.  After  the  time  of 
Claudius,  when  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
G^uls  was  suppressed,  the  countiy  became 
more  and  more  Rcnoanized.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage gradually  became  the  Unguage  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  Roman  civilization  took  deep 
root  in  all  parts  of  llie  country.  The  rheton- 
sians  acd  poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a  distinguished 


place  in  the  later  history  of  Roocan  literatom 
and  Burdigala,  Narbo,  Lu^unum,  and  othsi 
towns,  posseesed  schools,  m  which  literature 
and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  ^uccesa 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul, 
like  the  other  Roman  provinces,  was  overrun 
by  barbarians,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  fbally 
became  subjeet  to  the  Franci  or  Franks,  under 
their  king  Glovis,  about  AJ).  496.-2.  Galua 
CisALFiHA,  also  called  G.  CiiEaioa  and  G.  To- 
gXta,  a  Roman  province  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Liguria  aod  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  north  by  Rcstia  and  Nori- 
cum,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia 
(from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  AthesisX 
and  on  the  south  by  Etruria  ancf  Umbria  (from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Rubioo). 
It  was  divided  by  the  Po  into  Gallia  Transpa- 
DANA,  also  called  Ixaua  Tbaksvadana,  in  the 
north,  and  Galua  CispadAna  in  the  south. 
The  greater  part  of  the  countrv  is  a  vast  plain, 
drained  by  uie  Padus  (now  Po)  and  its  afflu- 
ents, and  nas  always  been  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile countries  of  Eiux>pe.  It  was  originally  in- 
habited by  ligurians,  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and 
other  races ;  but  its  fertility  attracted  the  Gauls, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
settied  in  the  country,  after  ezpellu^  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  We  have  mention  of  five 
distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into .  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  first  was  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin- 
ius  Pnscus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
BeUovesus,  who  settied  with  his  followers  in 
tiie  country  of  the  Insubres,  ami  built  Milaa 
The  second  consisted  of  the  Cenomani,  who 
settied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brixia  and  Ve- 
rona. The  third  of  the  Salluvii,  who  pressed 
forward  as  &r  as  the  Ticinus.  The  fourth  of 
the  Boii  and  Ungones,  who  crossed  the  Po,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  A|>- 
eimines,  driving  out  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians. The  mth  immigration  was  the  most 
important^  consisting  of  tiie  warlike  race  of  the 
Senones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  num- 
bers, under  the  command  of  Brennus,  and  took 
Rome  in  RC.  890.  Part  of  them  subsequentiy 
recrossed  the  Alps  and  returned  home ;  but  a 
great  number  of  them  remained  in  the  nortii  of 
Italy,  and  were  for  more  than  a  century  f 
source  of  terror  to  the  Romans.  After  the  first 
Punic  war  the  Romans  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their  dangerous  neigh- 
bors. In  the  course  of  four  years  (225-222)  the 
whole  country  wsa  conquered,  and  upon  the 
oondusioa  of  the  war  (222)  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii,  in 
191,  that  the  country  became  submissive  to  the 
Romans.  The  most  important  tribes  were:  la 
GaUia  Transpadana,  in  the  direction  of  west  to 
east,  the  TAtnuNi,  Salassi,  Libici,  Insubres,  Ce- 
nomani: in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  same  direction, 
the  Bon,  Linoones,  Senones. 

GalliSnus,  with  his  full  name, .  P.  Licinidb 
Valeeianvs  Egnajius  Galuenvs,  Roman  em- 
peror AJ).  260-268.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Valerian  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Peisians  in  260,  but  he  had  previously 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  his  father  fi»m 
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Ml  acceeaion  m  258.  Gallieous  was  indoleiit, 
pnolligate,  and  iDdiiTereot  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  his  reign  was  one  of  the  moet  ignoble  and 
diaaatrous  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  barba- 
riain  rayag<6d  the  fairefst  portion  of  the  empire, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  one  of 
)he  most  frightful  plagues  recorded  in  history. 
This  pestilence  followed  a  long-protracted  fam- 
ine. When  t  was  at  its  greatest  height,  Ave 
thousand  sick  are  said  to  haye  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  scourge  had  passed 
away,  it  was  found  that  the  inhabitaats  of  Alez- 
andrea  were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirds. 
The  complete  dissolution  of  the  emfwre  was  averts 
«d  mainly  by  a  series  of  internal  rebellions.  In 
every  district  able  officers  sprans  up,  who  as- 
serted and  strove  to  maint>ain  the  aipaiy  of  inde- 
pendent princes.  The  armies  levied  by  these 
usurpers,  who  are  commonly  distinguishea  as  7%« 
jHUrty  7\/rant9y  in  many  cases  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders,  and  restored  order  in  the 
provinces  which  they  governed.  Gallienus  was 
at  len^  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in  268,  while 
besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper  Aureolus 
had  Uiken  refuge. 

GalunIbia.  1.  (Now  Oiilinara),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  hens ;  whence  its  name. — 2.  Silva,  a  forest  of 
pine-trees  near  OumsB  in  Campania. 

GALiio,  JOidfuB.  1.  A  Roman  rhetorician, 
uid  a  friend  of  M.  AnnsBus  Seneca,  the  rhetori- 
eiac,  whose  son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to 
deaUi  by  Nero.  In  eany  life  he  had  been  a 
friend  of  Ovid  {Ex  F<mi^  iv.,  11.)— 2.  Son  of 
the  rhetorician  M.  Amuens  Seneca,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  was  adopted 
by  No.  L 

GALiius,  Q.,  was  a  candidate  for  the  prsetor- 
(liip  in  B.C.  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitns  or 
brioeiy  by  M.  Oalidius.  He  was  defended  on 
that  occasion  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which 
a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
was  praetor  urbanus  B.C.  63,  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  0.  Cornelius.  He  l^ft  two  sons, 
Q.  Galuus,  who  was  praetor  in  48,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  triumvirs ;  and  M.  Gallius. 
who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony's  partisans, 
in  48. 

GALLoaBJcciA.     Vid.  Galaxia. 

GallOniub,  a  public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Seipio,  whose 
wealth  and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  **  to 
live  like  Gidlonius.*  He  was  satirized  by  Hor- 
ace {Sat^  il,  2,  46). 

Gallus,  Mi1\s^  1.  A  jorist,  oontemporary 
with  Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  rather 
older  than  either.  He  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, J)e  Verbantm,  aua  ad  Jut  Civile  pertinent, 
Siffni^ficatione,  whi<ji  is  frequently  cited  by  the 
p^unmarians. — ^2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  ge- 
ographer Strabo,  was  prefect  of  Egypt  in  tiie 
reigu  of  Augustus.  In  RC.  24  he  invaded  Ara- 
oiii,  and  after  his  army  had  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  heat  and  want  of  water,  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gallus,  L.  Aidfolro,  pnator  EC.  168,  oon- 
dncted  the  war  against  Geotius,  king  of  the  Illy- 
nans,  whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Rio- 
mans. 

Gallus,  C.  AquillIus,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man iurist,  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Muciua  S'uevola, 
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'  and  the  instructor  of  Serv.  Sulpiciiis.    H)  waw 

I  ]>r9etor  aloug  with  Cicero  B.C.  66.      He  is  ;ftfln 

cited  by  the  jurists  in  the  Digest^  but  there  la 

no  direct  extract   from  his  own  works  in  the 

Digest 
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Asinius  PoUio,  was  consul  B.O.  8.  He  wai 
hated  by  Tiberius  because  he  had  married  Yip- 
aania,  the  former  wile  of  Tiberius.  In  AJ).  80, 
Tiberius  got  the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  doath, 
and  kept  him  imprisoned  for  three  years  on  tbi 
most  scanty  supply  of  food.  He  died  in  prison 
of  starvation,  but  whether  his  deatii  was  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary  is  unknown.  Gallus  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  J)e  OomparaHone  pairie  ae  Oic- 
eroniMt  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  and 
against  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  wrot«  his 
defence  of  Cicera 

Gallus,  L.  CANfidfua,  was  tribune  of  the  pU'^bs 
B.C.  66,  when  hft  supported  the  views  of  Pom- 
pey.  During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have 
remained  neutral    He  died  in  44. 

Gallus,  Cestivb,  governor  of  Syria  (ieffohu 
A.D.  64>  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out 
into  the  rebellion  which  ended  in  tibe  destruction 
of  their  dty  and  temple  by  Titus. 

Gallus,  ComTAirnus,  son  of  Julius  Constan- 
tius  and  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantine  Chlo- 
rus,  nephew  of  Cmistantine  the  Great,  and  elder 
brother,  by  a  different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. In  AJ>.  861  be  was  named  Ccesar  by 
Constantius  11,  and  was  left  in  the  command  cf 
the  East,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  haughtiness  and  cruelty.  In  864  be 
went  to  the  West  to  meet  Constantius  at  Milaa 
but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia,  and 
sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was  beheaded 
in  a  prison. 

Gauds,  C.  CoRNliiua,  was  bdm  at  Forum 
Julii  (now  JfVejut)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents, 
about  RC.  66.  He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early 
age,  and  began  his  career  as  a  poet  when  he 
was  about  twenty.  He  had  already  attained 
considerable  distinction  at  the  time  of  CsBsar'a 
death,  44 ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Octavtanua 
in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallua  embraced  his 
party,  and  aoon  acquired  great  influoice  with 
tdm.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  Octavianus  to  distribute  lands  in  the 
north  of  Italy  amonf  hia  veterans,  and  on  tiiat 
occasion  he  affarded  protection  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantua  and  to  Virgil  He  afterward 
accompanied  Octavianus  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
81,  And  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army 
After  the  battie,  Gallua  waa  aent  with  the  army 
to  £gypt,  m  pursuit  of  Antony;  and  when  Egypt 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  Octavianus  ap- 
pointed Gallna  the  first  prefect  of  the  province. 
He  remained  in  Egypt  for  nearly  four  years; 
but  he  incurred  at  length  the  enmity  of  Octavi- 
anus, though  the  exact  nature  of  Ms  offence  is 
unoertab.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offensive  and  in 
suiting  manner ;  he  ereeted  numerous  statues 
of  himself  in  Egypt^  and  had  his  own  exploits 
inscribed  on  the  pyramids.  ^  The  senate  de- 
prived him  of  his  eatatea,  and  aont  him  into  ex- 
de ;  whereupon  be  pot  an  end  to  his  life  bv 
throwing  himself  npon  his  own  swi>rd,  B.G. 
26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  between 
Gallus  and  tiie  most  eminent  men  of  the  Um» 
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■#  Ammus  PoUio,  Yirgiii,  Yanu,  and  Ovid,  ami 
the  high  praise  thej  beatow  upon  him  prove 
that  be  was  a  man  of  great  inteUeotual  powers 
and  acquirements  Ovid  {IHtt^  iv^  10,  6)  a»- 
■igns  to  him  the  first  place  among  the  Roman 
elegiac  poets;  and  we  know  that  iSk  wrote  a 
eolloction  of  elegies  in  four  books,  the  {>rincipal 
Eubject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Lyooris.  But 
all  his  productions  have  perished;  for  the  four 
epigrams  in  the  Latin  Aiithology  attributed  to 
Galliis  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  contem* 
porary  of  August^is.  Qallus  translated  into  Latin 
the  poems  of  Euphorion  of  Ohalcis,  but  this  trans- 
lation is  also  lost.  Some  crides  attribute  to  him 
tbo  poem  Oiris,  usually  printed  among  the  works 
of  Virgil,  but  the  alignments  do  not  appear  satis- 
factory. 

Gallub,  SuLPicioB,  a  distinguished  orator,  -^ 
pnetor  B.G.  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  foqght 
against  the  Ligurians.  In  168  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  .^milius  Paulus  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted 
an  eclipse  of  the  mooa 

Gallus,  TkeboniAkusi  Roman  emperor  A.D, 
251-254.  His  full  name  was  0.  Yibito  Tbk- 
BOKiANus  Gallus.  Hc  Bcrved  under  Decius  in 
tfao  campaigns  against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he 
is  said  to  ^ve  contributed  by  his  treachery  to 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle,  which  proved 
fiital  to  Decius  and  his  son  Herennius.  Gkdlus 
was  thereupon  elected  emperor,  and  Hostilia- 
ops,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius,  was  nominated 
hie  colleague.  He  purchased  a  peace  of  the 
Gotfai«  by  allowing  them  to  retain  their  plunder, 
and  promising  them  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  In 
858  the  Goths  again  invaded  the  Roman  do- 
DUDioos,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  iBmili- 
anns,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor  in 
MoBfiia.  ifimilianus  thereupon  marched  into 
lialy ;  and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
■oldicrs,  together  with  his  son  Volusianus,  be- 
fore any  collision  bad  token  place  between  the 
opposing  armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  asso- 
tatked  with  nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonor. 
In  addition  to  the  misery  produced  by  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  during  this  reign,  a  dead- 
ly pestilence  broke  out  252,  and  continued  its 
ravages  over  every  part  of  the  empire  for  ^fteem 
jeara 

GAixim.  1.  A  river  in  Bithynia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Pfarygia,  and  falling 
into  the  Sangarius  near  LeucsB  (now  Lefkeh), — 
2.  A  river  in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the 
Sangarius  near  Peseinua.  From  it  the  priests 
of  Pybele  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name 
ofOalli 

OAicfiiii  {yofi^Xioi  ^eoi),  that  is,  the  divinities 
oroieeting  and  {Maiding  over  marriage.  These 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors 
of  noarriaga  Respectii^  the  festival  of  the  Ga- 
EMlia^  vfdL  Diet,  of  AiUiq^  «.  v. 

GaxdAbjk  (FovAu/KZi  \  an  Indian  people  m  the 
Piropemisus,  on  the  northwest  of  the  Pim;a5, 
between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under 
Xerxes  they  were  subjects  of  tiie  Persian  em- 
pire.   Their  country  was  called  Gandaiitis  (Fou- 

GAXDAaiDiB  or  GANDAXlTiB  {^ovtapXtfUt  Fov- 

^ttfATai\  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  tiie 

Aa^foft,  between  the  nvers  Aoesines  (now  Cht- 

Mft)and  Hydraotes  (now  Ranee),  whose  kbg,* 
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Ok  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  '^fas  a  coui 
in  and  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Ponui 
Whether  they  were  different  from  .the  Gamsa 
ajB  is  uncertaia  Sanscrit  writers  mention  th# 
Qhanddra  in  the  centre  of  the  Pxmiab. 

GangIbidjb  (Vayy(tpi6<u)t  an  Indian  peopU 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Gaxoks  (Pa/x^f :  now  Oange%  or  Oan^\  \\m 
greatest  river  of  In^lia,  which  it  divided  uto  lb 
two  parts  named  by  the  ancients  India  inua 
Gangem  (now  JSindustan)  and  India  extra  Gan 
gem  (now  £urmah,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  the 
Malay  PeninBula).  It  rises  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Emodi  Montes  (now  Himalaya)  and  nowt 
in  a  general  southeastern  direction  till  it  falls 
by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gauge 
ticus  Sinus  (now  Bay  of  Bengal).  Like  uie 
Nile,  it  overflows  its  bonks  periodically,  and 
these  inundations  render  its  valley  the  most 
fertile  part  of  India.  The  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients respecting  it  was  very  imperfect,  and  thej 
g^ve  yery  various  accounts  of  its  souro^  iff 
size,  and  the  number  of  its  mouths.  Thf 
breadth  which  Diodorus  Siculus  assigns  to  it  ii' 
the  lower  part  of  its  coursci,  thirty-two  stadia^ 
or  about  three  miles,  is  perfectly  correct  Tlxi 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Oainas,  Jomanes  or  Diamunas,  Sarabus,  Oon- 
dochates,  (Edanes,  Cosoagus  or  Oossoanus, 
Erannoboas,  Sonus  or  Soas,  Sittooestis^  Solonui- 
tis,  Sambus,  Magon,  Agoranis,  Omalis,  Comme 
nases,  Caeuthis,  Andomatis,  Amystis,  Oxymagis, 
and  Errhenysis.  The  name  is  luso  applied  to  a 
city  in  the  interior  of  India,  on  the  Ganges,  where 
it  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  eastward,  perhaph 
AUahabad. 

Ganoha  (ray/pa :  now  Kankari\  a  city  oi 
Plaphlagonia,  near  the  confines  of  Gahitia,  waf. 
originally  a  fortress;  in  the  time  of  King  Deio- 
tarns,  a  royal  residence;  and  under  the  latei 
emperors,  the  capital  of  Paphlaeonia. 

Ganob  (Favof ),  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  FVo 
poatis. 

GAN^MfiDxs  (Fawfi^d}7r),  son  of  Troe  and  Gal 
lirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Ilus  and  Aaearacus,  was 
Uie  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and  was  car 
ried  off  fay  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  live  amoiig  the  eternal  gods. 
This  is  the  Homeric  aocoimt ;  but  other  tradi- 
tions give  different  details.  Some  call  him  son 
of  Laomedon,  others  son  of  Uus,  and  others, 
again,  of  Erichthonius  or  Assanums.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  carried  away  from  the 
earth  is  likewise  differently  described ;  for 
while  Homer  mentions  the  ffocu  in  general,  later 
writers  state  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  carried 
him  o£^  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eaglet 
There  is,  further,  no  agreement  as  to  the  place 
where  the  event  ooemred;  though  later  wri|«re 
usually  represent  him  as  carried  off  from  Mount 
Ida  {eajOuM  ab  Ida,  Hor.,  Conn.,  iv.,  4).  Th« 
early*  legend  simply  states  that  Ganymedes  wa> 
earned  off  that  he  might  be  the  o:ip-bearer  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  which  office  ho  was  oonceiyed 
to  naye  succeeded  Hebe  ;  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  beloyed  and  &yorite  cf  Jupi- 
ter (Zeu8\  without  allnsion  to  his  (iffice.  Jnpi 
ter  (Zeus)  compensated  the  fiather  for  his  loss 
by  a  pair  of  mvine  borsea.  AstroDomers  havt 
placed  Gttymeies  amoQg  the  stars  imder  tiit 
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)  of  Aquarius.  The  Romwu  called  liim  by 
a  oozTUQ  Torm  of  his  name,  Catamitus. 

GlaAMA.     Vid  Gaxaxantkb. 

GXrIuanteb  (TapdfjtavTec\  the  Bouthemmoet 
people  knswD  to  the  aocieotB  in  Northern  Afri- 
ea,  dwelt  far  south  of  the  Great  Syrtia^  in  the 
region  called  Phazania  (now  Fezzan},  where 
Hhesj  had  a  capital  city,  OftiibD&  (Tupc^ :  now 
Mourzcuky  latitude  25°  58'  north,  longitude  14^ 
i<y  east).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  a  weak,  unwarlike  people ;  he  }>lace8  them 
nineteen  days'  journey  from  Ethiopia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  fifteen  days'  journey 
from  Ammonium,  and  thirty  days'  journey 
from  Egypt  The  Romans  obtained  fresh  knowl- 
edge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balbus  into  their  country  in  B.C.  48. 

JGIaAMAS  {Tapdfioc),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aca- 
is  (daughter  of  Minos),  from  whom  the  Ga- 
ramantes  were  £Eibled  to  have  derived  their 
name.] 

GaagAitus  Mons  (now  Monte  QarganoX  a 
mountain  and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which 
were  oak  forests  {querceta  Chirganif  Hor.,  CanfL, 
iU  9,  7). 

[Garoaphia  {J^aprfa/^ia\  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
near  PlataasB  in  Boeotia ;  in  the  second  Persian 
war  Mardonius  caused  its  waters  to  be  poisoned 
in  order  to  destroy  the  Greeks  who  had  encamp- 
ed in  its  vicinity.] 

GaboIbI,  -oy  or  -us  Tapyaoa^  ov,  oc  :  Tapya- 
pevf).  1.  {Sovr  Kaz'Dagki  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ida,  in  the  Troad.-^2.  A  city  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
f  Adramy ttium,  between  Assus  and  Antandrus ; 
aid  to  have  been  founded  originally  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  by  the  Leleges ;  afterward 
eoloniaed  from  Miletus ;  and  removed  to  the  low- 
er site  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  its  situa- 
tion on  the  mountain.  Its  neighborhood  was  rich 
in  com. 

Gaegeitub  {TapyTiTTo^ :  ra^rrtof )  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  .^eis,  on  the 
northwestern  slope  of  Mount  Hjrmettus;  the 
^irth-place  of  the  philosopher  Efncurus. 

GabItes,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  neighbors  of 
the  Ausoi,  in  the  modem  CcmU  de  Gauve, 

GABOoiLi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis»  near 
Mount  Genis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Jean  ds 
Jfaurienne, 

GAKsIuaiA  or  -Ins  (Tapaa&upia  or  -Iric),  a 
nrsefectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Ly- 
caonia  and  l^^amtis.  Its  ehief  town  was  called 
rapadovpa, 

GABthj,  a  people  of  Liguria  in  the  Apennines. 

GABumrA  (now  Oaronne)^  one  of  toe  ehief 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows 
Dorthwest  tfaroujj^  Aouitania,  and  oeoomes  a  bay 
of  the  sea  below  BuKUffala  (now  Bordeaux). 

Gabuxni;  a  people  m  Aquitania,  on  the  Ga« 
fumna. 

Gath^ JE  (Tadiai\  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
GatbbItas,  a  river  wfaiefa  flows  into  Alphdus, 
west-southwest  of  Megalopolis. 

[Gauda,  a  Kumidian,  son  of  Mastaaabal,  half 
brother  to  Jugurtha,  had  been  named  by  Us  un- 
cle Midpea  as  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  Ad- 
herbal,  Hiempsd,  and  Jugiotha  die  without 
issue.] 

[Gaudosl     Vid.  GaulosI 

.  GAoaAic&LA  (tH  TavYOfisiAa  :  now  Karmelu),  a 
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village  in  the  district  of  At  aria  in  Ass^.ia,  tiM 
scene  of  the  last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alex 
ander  and  Darius  Codomannus,  B.C.  S81 ,  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Arbkt.a. 

Gaulamitis  (FttvAa-  or  -ovinj :  now  JatUaK\ 
a  district  lb  the  north  of  Pales  jii-e,  on  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  south  at 
the  River  Hieromax,  named  frojoi  the  town  o' 
Golan  (TavXavaX. 

Gaulos  (TavAog  :  Tav^Tfic:  now  Gozzo).  1. 
An  island  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  near  Melite  (now 
Maliay-^Z,  Or  Gaudos,  an  island  opposite  Hie- 
rapytna  in  Crete,  supposed  by  some  to  be  th« 
island  of  Calypso.] 

Gaubblbon,  GaubIon.     Vid.  A2rDR0& 

Gaubctb  Moss,  Gaubanus  or  -m  M.  (now 
Monte  ChyTo\  a  volcanic  range  of  mountaius  in 
Campania,  between  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Puteoli,  which  produced  good 
wine,  and  was  memorable  fat  the  defeat  of  the 
Saranites  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  B.C.  343. 

[Gavius,  p.,  a  citizen  of  Cosa,  arrested  by  Ver- 
res,  and  crucified  at  the  city  of  Messana  in  Sicily, 
although  this  punishment  was  permitted  only  in 
the  case  of  slaves ;  the  account  of  his  death  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  Yerrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  J 

Gaza  (Fo^a).  1.  (Now  Gkuzzek),  the  last  city 
on  the  Boudiwestem  frontier  of  Palestine,  and 
the  key  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  Egypt, 
stood  on  an  eminenoe  about  two  miles  from  ue 
sea,  and  was,  from  the  very  earliest  timas  of 
which  we  have  anv  record,  very  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  was  one  of  the  &vq  cities  of  the'Philis 
tines ;  and,  though  taken  from  tiiem  more  thaa 
once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  recovered 
It  was  taken  by  Gyrus  the  Great,  and  remaiued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, who  onlv  gained  possession  of  it  aflxv 
an  obstinate  derence  of  several  months.  In 
B.C.  815  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lague»  as  the  result  of  hii  victory  over 
Demetrius  before  the  city,  and  was  destroyed 
by  him.  But  it  again  recovered,  and  was  pos^ 
sessed  alternately  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt»  during  tiieir  proloBgped  wars,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Asmonsean  princes  of  Judssa,  one 
of  whom,  Alexander  JannsBus,  again  destroyed 
it,  RC.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabiuius ;  given 
by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  after 
Herod's  death,  united  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  In  A.D.  65  it  was  again  destroyed  in 
an  insurrection  of  its  Jewish  inhabitantB ;  but 
it  recovered  onee  more,  and  remained  a  flourish 
ii«oity  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  b 
AJ>.  684.  In  addition  to  its  importance  as  a 
military  poet,  it  possessed  an  extensive  com- 
merce, carried  on  through  its  port,  Majuma  or 
CoicBTAMTU. — 2.  (Now  Ohoz),  B  City  in  the  Per^ 
sian  province  of  Sogdiana,  between  Alexandres 
and  Cyropolis ;  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  rs- 
belled  against  Alexander  in  KC.  828. 

GazIca  {Tu^oKa :  now  Tabreez)^  a  city  in  ili« 
north  of  Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from  Ar- 
taxata  and  Ecbatana,  was  a  smnmer  residence  o( 
the  kings  of  Media. 

GaziOba  (Fo^tovpa),  a  city  in  Pontus  Galati* 
ous,  on  the  River  Ins,  below  Amasia,  was  the 
ancient  residence,  of  the  kings  of  Pontus ;  but  m 
Strabo's  time  it  liad  fallen  to  decay 
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GiBALfijrx  (Te6<i?.tjvn)*  the  district  of  Arabia 
Petrssa  aromid  the  city  of  Petra. 

Gebemka  Mons.     vid.  Cebenna. 

GedrOsIa  {TeSpaaia  and  Tadpuoia :  Bouth- 
•astern  part  of  Belooehittan),  the  furthest  prov- 
ioce  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  southeast,  and 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Ariaka,  was  bounded 
OD  the  west  by  Carmania,  on  the  north  by  Dran- 
giana  and  Arachoeia,  on  the  east  by  India  (or, 
18  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the 
Bonth  by  the  Mare  Erytbraeum,  or  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  sandy  steppes, 
rising  from  the  sea-coast  toward  the  table-land 
of  Ariana,  and  produced  little  besides  aromatic 
■hrubs.  The  slip  of  land  between  the  coast  and 
the  lowest  mountain  rang^e  is  watered  by  sev- 
eral ri-rers,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Arabis 
(now  Dooteef);  but  even  this  district  is  for  the 
most  part  oidy  a  series  of  salt  marshes.  Ge- 
drosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly  through  the 
distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in  passing 
through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alez- 
ODder.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  two  races,  the  Ichthyophagi 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  mterior. 
The  latter  were  a  wild  nomade  people,  whom 
even  Alexander  was  onh-  able  to  reduce  to  a 
temporary  subjection.  The  whole  country  was 
divided  into  eight  districts.  Its  chief  cities  were 
Bhambacia  and  Pura,  or  Parsis. 

GeoanIa  Gkns,  traced  its  origin  to  the  myth- 
ical Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  MoesA,  It 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses, 
transplanted  to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of 
Alba  by  Tullua  HostQius,  and  enrolled  among 
the  Roman  patricians.  There  appears  to  have 
beer,  only  one  family  in  this  eens,  that  of  Mace- 
riwEt,  many  members  of  which  filled  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  re- 
public 

Gmla  (^  TiXa,  Ion.  TiXrj :  TcA^of,  Qelensis: 
rains  at  Thra  Nuova),  a  dty  on  the  southern 
eoast  of  Sicily,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
(now  I/hoM  d%  Terra  Nvowi),  founded  by  Rhodi- 
ana  from  Lindos,  and  by  Cretans,  B.C.  690.  It 
aooo  obtained  great  power  and  wealth ;  and  in 
582  it  founded  Agrigenturo,  which,  however,  be- 
came more  powernil  than  the  mother  city.  Like 
the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  ty- 
rants, of  whom  the  most  important  were  Hip- 
rocsATES,  Gelon,  and  Hiebon.  Gelon  trans- 
ported half  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse ;  the 
place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  was  no  longer  inhabited.  The  poet 
iEschylus  died  here.  North  of  Gela  were  the 
eelebrated  Campi  ChU^,  which  produced  rich 
crops  of  wheat 

Gela     Vid  Cadobil 

GsLilNoa  {TeXuv<jp\  king  of  Argos,  was  ex- 
pelled by  Danaus. 

[Gelbis  (now  ^yU)j  a  small  river  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  which  empties  into  the  Moeella  (now 

Geld^ba  (now  Mbf  below  Cologne),  a  forti- 
fied place  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Lower 


GxLiiA  Gens,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
wid  afterward  settled  at  Rome.  There  were 
two  generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wars, 
GcUh  a  Statins  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  who 


was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  KC.  805,  and 
Gellius  Egnatius  in  the  third  Sanujite  war. 
Vid.  Egnatius.  The  chief  family  of  the  Gellii 
at  Rome  bore  the  name  of  Pubucola. 

GellIus.  1.  Cn.,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  epoch  down  to  B.C.  145  at  least 
The  work  is  lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
later  writers. — 2.  Aulus,  a  I^atin  grommariao 
of  good  family,  was  probably  a  native  of  Roma 
He  studied  rhetoric  under  T.  Costricius  and 
Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  philosophy  under  Calvisius 
Taurus  and  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and  enjoyed 
also  the  friendship  and  instructions  of  Favori- 
nus,  Herodes  Atticus,  and  Cornelius  Fronto. 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pras- 
tor  to  act  as  umpire  in  civil  causes.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown ;  out 
he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  A  J).  117-180.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  NoeUt  AtHeOy  because  it 
was  composed  in  a  country  house  near  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  jp^losophy, 
and  philology,  interspersed  witn  original  remarks, 
the  whole  thrown  together  into  twenty  books, 
without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement 
The  eighth  book  is  entirely  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  index.  Hie  oest  editions  are  by 
Jac  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1706  (reprinted  by 
Conradi,  lips.,  1762),  and  by  Lion,  Gottin^.,  1824. 
— S.  PuBiicius,  a  jurist,  one  of  tbe  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius. 

Gelon  (r^Acjv).  1.  Son  of  Dinomenee,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  afterward  of  Syracuse,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies in  Gela.  He  held  the  chief  command  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  shortiy  after  whose  death  he  obtained 
the  supreme  power,  B.C.  491.  In  485  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  Syra* 
cuse  to  make  himself  master  of  this  city  alsa 
From  this  time  he  neglected  Gela,  and  bent  all 
his  efforts  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Syracuse, 
to  which  place  he  removed  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  tne  other  cities  of  Sicily.  In  480  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Himera  over  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  mvaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  three  nundred  thousand  men.  Scarce- 
ly any  of  this  vast  host  survived  to  carry  the 
news  to  Carthage.  The  victory  is  said  to  have 
been  eained  on  the  very  some  day  as  that  of 
Salamis.  He  died  in. 478  of  a  dropsy,  after 
reigning  seven  years  at  Syracuse.  He  was  suo- 
ce^ed  by  his  brother  Hiebon.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  sing^ar  leniency  and  moder- 
ation, and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfiEU'e  of  his  subjects ;  and  b  s  name  even 
appears  to  have  become  almost  pniverbial  as  an 
instance  of  a  good  monarch.  A  splendid  tomb 
was  erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the 
public  expense,  and  heroic  honors  were  decreed 
to  his  memory. — 2.  Son  of  Hieron  IL,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  died  before  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  He  received  the  titie 
of  king  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fiither. 
I  GIlOni  (PeAwvo/),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
I  dwelt  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  east  of  thi 
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Riyor  TaxmVs  (now  Don).  They  were  Bald  to 
hayc  been  of  Greek  origiu,  and  to  have  migrated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euzine ;  but  they  inter- 
mixed with  tlie  Scythians  so  as  to  lose  all  traces 
of  their  Hellenic  raoe.  Their  chief  city  was 
called  Gelonus  (reA4»i;iSf). 

JGelOnds  {teXuv6c)»     1.    Son  of   Hercules, 
brother  of  Agathyrsus,  said  to  have  giren 
name  to  the  Gelool— 2.  (i  TeXtn>6c).     Vid.  Gk- 

•ONI.] 

Geminus  (Tefdvoc\  an  astronomer,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  77.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Elca- 
yoyti  eig  tH  ^aivofievOy  which  is  a  descriptive 
treatise  on  elementary  astronomy,  with  a  great 
deal  of  historical  allusioa  It  is  printed  in  the 
Uranoloffion  of  Petaviu^  Paris,  1680,  and  in 
Halma's  edition  of  Ptolemy,  Paris,  1819. 

Geminvs,  Ss&vfiiuB.  1.  P.,  twice  consul 
with  0.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
namely,  in  B.C.  252  and  248.  In  both  ^^ears  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  Carthaginians. — 2. 
Cy^  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  G.  Fla- 
minius,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  tiie 
coast  of  Africa.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannce, 
216.«-3.  31,  also  sumamed  Pulex,  consul  202 
with  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  obtained  Etruria  for  his 
province^  He  is  mentioned  on  several  occasions 
subsequently. 

GsmonLb  (scalsB)  or  Gkmonu  (gradus),  a 
0igbt  of  steps  oat  out  of  the  Aventine,  down 
which  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  strangled  in  the 
prisons  were  dragged,  and  afterward  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

Genabum  or  CsnIbum  (now  Orleant),  a  town 
iu  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
tlie  Ligeris,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Camutes; 
it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  C«Bsar,  but  sub- 
Aequeutly  rebuilt  In  later  times  it  was  called 
Civitas  Aurelianorum  or  Aurelianeusis  Urbs> 
whence  its  modem  name. 

Genauni,  a  people  in  Yindelicio,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  Voile  di 
^Von,  were  subdued  by  Drusus.  (Hor,  CarrtL, 
lY^  14,  10). 

Genesius,  JostPHUS,  lived  about  AJ).  940, 
and  wrote  in  four  books  a  history  of  the  Byxan- 
tioe  emperors,  from  AJ).  813  to  886,  consequent- 
Iv  of  the  reigns  of  Leo  Y.,  Michael  IL,  Theoph- 
Uus,  Michael  IIL,  and  Basil  L  Edited  by  Lach- 
mauu,  Bonn,  1834. 

Genxtjeus  (rev^rolof),  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus,)  from  Cape  Genetus  on  the  Euxme, 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  ei^etvog,  «.  «l,  **  the 
hospitable." 

Genettllis  {TeveroXXlc),  the  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  and  as  a  distinct  divinity  and  a 
companion  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  We  also  find 
the  plural  TevervXXidef  or  Tewaide^,  as  a  class 
of  oiviuities  presiding  over  generation  and  birth, 
and  as  companions  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  Colias. 

G^NfivA  or  GxnIva  (Genevenais :  now  Gene- 
pa,)  the  last  town  of  .the  Allobroges^  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  spot  where  the 
river  flowed  out  of  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  There 
was  a  bridge  here  over  the  Rhone. 

G£n!trix,  that  is,  "  the  mother,"  is  used  by 
Ovid  {Met^  xiv.,  686)  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  maiert  or  magna  mater ;  out  it  is 
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better  known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to  wiuv 
Cffisar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome  as  tlM 
mother  of  the  Julia  Gensw 

Genius,  a  protecting  spirit  analogs  ns  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Runs 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  bolii  in  Greecs 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  dtuHovi^ 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  tlie  earliest  times,  thougk  Homer  does  doI 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Demons 
were  thirty  thousand  in  number,  and  that  they 
dwelled  on  earth  unseen  by  mortal»,  as  the  min 
isters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  as  the  guardians  ol 
men  and  of  justice,  lie  further  conceives  th«'tB 
to  be  the  souls  of  righteous  men  who  lived  in 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  world.  The  Greek  phi- 
losophers took  up  this  idea,  and  devdoped  a 
complete  theory  of  diemuns.  Thus  we  read  in 
Pbito  that  daemons  are  assigned  to  men  at  thr 
moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  accompany 
men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct  their 
souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  passagesi 
speaks  of  ytvid'kioc  daifiuv,  that  is^  tne  spirit 
watching  over  the  fate  of  man  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  The  dsamons  are  further  described 
as  the  mimsters  and  companions  of  the  gods, 
who  carry  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  gods  to  men,  and  aceordingly 
float  in  immense  numbers  in  the  space  between 
heaven  and  earth.  There  was  also  a  distinct 
class  of  daemons,  who  were  exclusively  the  min- 
isters of  the  gods.  The  Romans  seem  to  have 
received  their  notions  respecting  the  genii  from 
the  Etruscans,  though  the  name  Genius  itself 
]»  Latin  (it  is  connected  with  gi-ffUFO,  gen-ui, 
and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  generator  or  fa- 
ther). The  genii  of  the  Romans  are  the  powers 
which  produce  life  {cUi  aemkUee),  and  accom- 
pany man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
sel£  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man, 
but  every  living  being,  animal  as  well  as  man, 
and  every  place,  had  its  genius.  Every  humau 
being  at  his  birth  obtain^  (eortitur)  a  genius, 
whom  he  worahipp^  as  eanetue  et  9anctiesimui 
detUt  especially  on  his  birth-day,  with  libatioud 
of  wine,  incense^  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
bridal  bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius*  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  generation,  and  the  bed 
itself  was  <»illed  Uetus  genialie.  On  other  merry 
occasions,  also,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  ths 
genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merriment  was  not 
unfrequently  expressed  by  ^ento  indulgere,  qeni- 
van  curare  or  t>lac€Hre.  The  whole  bod^r  of  the 
Roman  people  nad  its  own  genius,  who  is  often 
seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan. 
He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  as  joyous 
occasions ;  thus  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  HanmbaL  The  genii  are  usually  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.  Tne 
genius  of  a  place  appears  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent eating  rruit  placed  before  hiuL 

GxNsiBio,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  em- 
pire. In  AJ).  429  he  crossed  over  from  Spain 
to  Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  fnglit- 
ful  severity.  Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  4.*U, 
but  Carthage  did  not  fiill  into  his  hands  till  439. 
Having  thus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  tli< 
northwest  of  Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itseli 
In  455  he  took  Rome  and  plundered  it  for  four 
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<4eQ  days,  and  ic  the  same  year  he  destroyed 
Capaa,  Ifola,  and  Neapolis.  Twice  the  empire 
anaeavored  to  revenge  itself  and  twice  it  fail- 
ed: the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
«mperor  Maioiian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  de- 
itroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Carthagena.  The  second 
waa  tb)  expedition  sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor 
Leo  (466),  which  was  also  baffled  by  the  Dum- 
ing  of  the  fleet  off  Bona.  Genserio  died  in  477, 
at  a  ^^reat  age.  He  was  an  Arian ;  and  in  the 
oruelties  exercised  under  his  orders  against  his 
Oatholic  subjects  he  esdiibited  the  first  instance 
of  persecution  carried  on  upon  a  lai^  scale  by 
one  bodj  of  Christians  against  another. 

GKirriuS)  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  kinff  of  the  Ulyr- 
ians.  As  early  as  B.O.  180  he  had  given  of- 
fence to  the  Bomans  on  aeoount  of  uie  pira- 
cies of  his  subjects ;  and  in  168  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Perseus,  Idjog  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  foUowing  year  the  prietor  L.  Anicius 
Gallus  was  seui  against  him.  The  war  was 
finished  within  thirty  days.  Gentius  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  then  surrendered  himself 
to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to  Borne  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  He  was  afterward  kept  as  a  pris- 
ooer  at  Spoletium. 

GsanJA  (Genuas,  -Atis,  Genuensis :  now  Qt- 
fftoa),  an  important  commercial  town  in  Liguria, 
aitnated  at  the  extremify  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf 
(now  €Mf  of  GcTioa),  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bomans  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Panic  war,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  war  was 
beld  for  some  time  by  the  Carthagmian  Mago. 
It  was  a  Boman  municipium,  but  it  did  not  be- 
acme  of  pditical  importance  till  the  Middle 
kgn,  when  it  was  commonly  <»lled  Janua. 

QMSffidLA  GsNs,  patrician,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal fSunih'es  bore  the  names  of  Avzntinensis 
and  AuouaiMus. 

GENt)8nB  (now  likumi),  a  river  in  Greek  niyr- 
ia,  north  of  the  Apsus. 

Gethts^bi  (Te^paloi),  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  belonged. 
They  said  that  they  came  originally  from  Ere- 
tria  in  EuboBa.  Herodotus  believea  them  to  be 
of  Phoenician  descent,  to  have  followed  Oad- 
mna  into  Bosotia,  and  from  tiience  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Athens.  They  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephisus,  which  separated  the  territory 
of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis,  and  their  name 
was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  bridge 
{yi^pa)  which  was  built  over  the  river  at  tms 
point  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite  unten- 
able, since  "bridge"  appears  to  have  been  a 
oomparatively  recent  meaning  of  yi^pa.  We 
find  that  there  were  temples  at  Athens  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  the  Gepbyrsei,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to 
Ceres  (Demeter)  Achott^  whose  worship  they 
seem  to  have  brought  widi  them  from  Bceotia. 

Gkpidje,  a  Gomie  people,  who  came  from 
Seandmavia,  and  first  settled  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which 
they  expelled  the  Burgundiones.  Subsequent- 
ly they  joined  the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila; 
and  after  his  death  they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  As  they  were  dangerous 
aei^bors  to  the  Eastern  empire.  Justinian  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Laneobardi  pr  Lombards, 
who  oonquervd  ihe  Tcpi^B  and  destroyed  their 
kingdom. 


Gee  or  Gm  {Vtip  :  now  Ohir  or  Ma  uotig\  a 
v.ver  of  Gffituha  in  Africa,  south  of  Mam*etama 
Geesariensis,  flowing  southeast  from  the  south- 
em  slope  of  Mount  Atlas  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
desert  It  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans 
through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in 
the  reign  of  Nero. 

GxB JUTDB  (  Tepaurr6c :  Tepaiarikc :  ccw  Oap9 
MandUi)^  a  promontory  and  harboi  at  the  souui  ■ 
em  extremity  of  Euboea,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  in  whose  honor  the 
festival  or  the  GersBstia  {Tepaiana)  was  here 
oelebrated. 

GmiANtA  (if  Tepdveia)^  a  range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  southwestern  slope  of  Cithie- 
ron,  and  running  along  the  western  coast  of 
Megaris  till  it  terminated  in  the  promontory 
Olmiss  in  the  Corinthian  territory ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  mountain  in 
the  Corinthian  territory. 

GiaftNiA  (Teprtvta),  an  ancient  town  in  Mes 
senia,  the  birth-j^ce  of  Nestor,  who  is  henee 
called  Gerenian  (Tep^ioc).  It  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Enope. 

Gerois,  or  Gebgitha,  or  -es,  or  -us  (Tipyi^, 
Tipyida,  or  -ec,  or  -of ;  Vtpyidio{),  a  town  in  the 
Troad,  north  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  by 
Teuorians.  Attalus  removed  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sources  of  the  Caucus,  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  place  called  GergGIha  or  Geigithion  in 
the  territory-  of  Cyme. 

GergOvU.  1.  A  fortified  town  of  the  Arvemi 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
west  or  southwest  of  l£e  Elaver  (now  Allier). 
Its  site  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  modem  Ciemiont. — 2.  A 
town  of  the  Boii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gebsca  (T^pfiij),  the  name  of  three  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  1.  (Buins  at  Germaslu)  in  Mvaia 
Minor,  near  Cyzacus. — 2.  (Now  Yermatepe)  m 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  And  Thyatira. — 8. 
(Now  Yerma)  in  Galatia,  Ktween  Pessinus  and 
Ancyra ;  a  colonia. 

GermanIa,  was  bounded  by  the  Bhine  on  the 
west,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains on  the  east,  by  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the 
north.  It  thus  included  much  more  than  mod- 
em Germany  on  the  north  and  east,  but  much 
less  in  the  west  and  south.  The  north  and 
northeast  of  Gallia  Belfica  were  likewise  call- 
ed Oermania  Prima  ana  Secunda  under  the  Bo- 
man emperors  {vid.  p.  819,  a) ;  and  it  was  in 
contradistinction  to  uiese  provinces  that  Ge^ 
mania  proper  was  also  called  Geemamia  Magna, 
or  G.  Teansrhenana,  or  G.  BarbIra.  It  was 
not  tm  Ciesar^s  campaigns  in  Gaul  (B.C.  53-50) 
that  the  Bomans  obtained  any  accurate  knowl 
edge  of  the  countiy.  The  Boman  writers  rep 
resent  Germany  as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  forests  and  swamps,  producing 
litUe  com,  and  subject  to  intense  frosts  and  al- 
most eternal  winter.  Although  these  accounts 
are  probably  exaggerated,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  before  the  immense  woods  were 
cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the  climate  of 
Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at  present 
The  norUi  of  Germany  is  a  vast  plain,  but  b  the 
south  there  are  many  zciountains,  which  were 
covered  in  antiquitjr  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
vrt^re  frequently  called  SUva,  Ox  these  the  most 
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iniportaDt  was  tbe  Heeotnia  Silta.  The  chief 
rivers  were  the  Rhekub  (now  Jihine)^  Damubius 
(now  Danub*')y  Vistula,  Aicisia  (now  Hmt),  Vi- 
BUBOis  (now  Wner)^  Albib  (now  JElbe\  Yiadub 
6iow  Oder).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Geb- 
MANi  by  the  Romans.  Tadtus  sajs  (Oervk,  2) 
that  Germaoi  was  the  name  of  the  Tungri,  who 
were  the  first  Oerman  people  that  crossed  the 
Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this  name  properly 
belongetl  only  to  those  tribes  who  were  settled 
in  Gaul ;  and  as  these  were  the  first  German 
tribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
tact, they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modem  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
aer,fftoery  Ueer^  Wekr,  so  that  the  word  would 
be  e(|uivalent  to  Wehrman^  Wehrmtutnert  that  is, 
wamors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  any  one  name  to  mdicate  the 
whole  nation  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  name  Teutones  (I  e., 
Teutent  DeuUehe)  was  the  general  name  of  the 
nation  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Ger- 
mans regarded  themselves  as  indigenous  in  the 
country ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race, 
who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Caucasus  and  the  countries  around 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  historical  records.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  a  people  of  high  stature  and  of  great 
bodily  strength,  with  fair  complexions,  blue 
eves,  and  yeUow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstanding 
^he  Mveii^  of  their  dimate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
'J'hey  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armor:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  frcanea^  a  long 
epenr  with  a  narrow  iron  point,  which  they  either 
.iarted  from  a  distance  or  pushed  in  close  oom- 
iat  Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made 
of  rough  timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A 
number  of  these  were  of  course  often  built  near 
each  other ;  but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  towns  properly  so  called.  Many  of  their 
trioes  were  nomad,  and  every  year  chaoged 
their  jJace  of  abode.  The  men  found  their  chief 
delight  in  the  perils  and  excitement  of  war.  In 
peace  they  passed  their  lives  in  listless  indo- 
lence, only  varied  oj  deep  gaming  and  excess- 
ive drinkmg.  "Dieir  chief  drink  was  beer,  and 
their  carouses  frequently  ended  in  bloody  brawls. 
The  women  were  held  in  high  honor.  Their 
chastity  was  without  reproach.  Thev  accom- 
panied theur  husbands  to  battie,  and  cheered 
them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently  by 
their  example  as  welL  Both  sexes  wero  equally 
distinguished  for  theur  unconquerable  love  of 
liberty;  and  the  women  freauently  destroved 
both  themselves  and  their  children  rather  than 
fall  into  the  power  of  their  husbands'  conquer- 
ora.  In  each  tribe  we  fiud  the  people  divided 
into  four  classes :  the  nobles ;  the  freemen ;  the 
freedmen  or  vassals ;  and  the  slaves.  All  ques- 
tions relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  tribe,  were  decided  in  the  ^p- 
ular  assembly,  in  which  each  freeman  had  a  ngnt 
to  take  part  In  these  assemblies  a  king  was 
elected  from  among  the  nobles;  but  his  power 
was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted  as  the  su- 
preme magistrate  m  time  of  peace ;  for  when 
a  war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a  distin- 
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guiahed  warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  tJu 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolvedT  The  religioo 
of  the  Germans  is  known  to  us  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  confused 
the  subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of 
the  Germans  with  their  own  divinities**  We 
know  tiiat  they  worshipped  the  sun,  the  mooa 
and  the  star&  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid 
especial  honor  to  Meroury,  who  was  probably 
the  German  Wodan  or  Odtn,  Their  other  qhiel 
divinities  were  Isis  (probably  IreiOf  the  wife  of 
Odin) ;  Mars  {7\fr  or  Zio,  tne  German  god  ol 
war) ;  the  mother  of  the  gods,  called.  Nerthut 

iless  correctly  Herthta  or  Eeriha) ;  and  Jupitei 
l%0Tt  or  the  god  of  Thunder).  The  worsliip 
of  the  gods  was  sunple.  They  had  both  priests 
and  priestesses  to  attend  to  their  service;  and 
some  of  the  priestesses,  such  as  Yeleda  among 
the  Bructeri,  were  celebrated  throughout  Ger- 
many for  theur  prophetic  powers.  The  Ger- 
mani  first  appear  in  history  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Cimbn  and  Teutones  (B.C.  113),  tlie  lat^ 
ter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  a  Germaiiic 
people,  Vid,  Teutonks.  About  fifty  years  aft- 
erward, Ariovistus,  a  German  chief|  crossed  the 
Rhine,  with  a  vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a  great  part  of  Gaul ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Ceesar  wiui  ^reat  slaughter  (58),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  this 
river  (55,  58),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest 
on  the  eastern  bank.  In  the  reign  of  AugustuSi 
his  step-son,  Drusus,  carried  on  war  in  Ger- 
many with  great  success  for  four  years  (12-9i 
and  i>enetrated  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death 
(9),  his  brother  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  com 
mand ;  and  under  him  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Visurs:is  (now  W€9er)  was  en- 
tirely subjugated,  and  oid  fsir  to  become  a  Ro 
man  province.  But  in  A.D.  9,  the  iinpolitio 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  ^veraor 
Quintilius  Varus,  provoked  a  general  insurreo 
tion  of  the  various  German  tnbes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Cheruscan.  Varus  and  his  le- 
gions were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  their  conquests  east  of  the  Rhinei 
Vid,  Varus.  The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged 
by  the  successful  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  who 
would  probably  have  recovered  the  Roman  do- 
minions east  of  the  river,  had  not  the  Jealousy 
of  Tiberius  recalled  him  *to  Rome,  AJD.  16. 
From  this  time  the  Romans  abandoned  all  fur- 
ther  attempts  to  conquer  Germany ;  but,  in  oonr 
sequence  of  the  civu  dissensions  which  broke 
out  in  Germany  soon  after  the  departure  of  Ti- 
berius, they  were  enabled  to  obtain  peaceable 
possession  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  southwest 
of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Aobi 
Deuumates.  Via.  p.  83,  b.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribes  in  Western  Germany 
joined  the  Batavi  in  their  iosurrection  ligainst 
the  Romans  (A.D.  69-71).  Domitian  and  Tra 
jan  had  to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  Oermoo 
tribes ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Antonii.u8  Psus,  tlie 
Marcomanni,  joined  bv  various  other  ti'ibes, 
made  a  more  formidable  attack  upon  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  and  threatened  the  empire  with 
dcstructiou.  From  tliis  time  the  Romans  were 
often  called  upon  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhiue  against  their  dangerous  neighbors,  espe- 
cially afraiost  the  two  powerful  confederacies 
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si  Uie  Alemaim:  and  Franks  {vid,  Alemanni, 
Faanci)  ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  Germana  obtained  poMeasion  of  eonie  of 
the  Surest  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Ger- 
mans are  oivided  by  Tacitus  into  three  great 
tribes :  1.  Ingawmet^  on  the  Oeean.  2.  Hermi- 
ime$,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  8.  /stovonet, 
ill  tlio  remainder  of  Gennanj,  oonsequentlv'  in 
.the  eastern  and  oouthem  parts.  These  three 
oames  were  said  to  be  derived  from  the  three 
BODS  of  Mannus,  the  ma  of  Tuisco.  Pliny  makes 
five  divisions:  1.  VinoUli,  including  Bui^ndi- 
^nes,  Varini,  Cijpa,  and  Guttones.  2.  Inga- 
eo-,9ty  including  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Ghaucl 
i.  JatcevotieSy  iaJading  the  midland  Gimbri  4. 
Hermione^t  irjcluding  the  Sneyi,  Hermunduri^ 
Qhatti,  and  CIrdTUOci.  6.  JPeucini  and  BaatarmB^ 
bordering  on  the  Daeians.  But  whether  we 
adopt  the  d'vvlon  of  Tadtos  or  Pliny,  we  ought 
to  add  the  i'ii^.bitants  of  the  Scandmavian  pen- 
insula, the  Ji'ilevionea,  divided  into  the  Sinoues 
and  Sitonei.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy 
the  positio J  of  the  various  tribes,  as  they  fre- 
quently m'j^/ited  from  one  spot  to  another.  An 
scoount  of  '^ch  is  given  unaer  tiie  name  of  the 
tribe.  r?/  Chauoi,  Gherusoi,  GncBai,  Suevi, 
Ac. 

Qxs'^VioiTs  CiBUB,  son  of  Nero  Glaudius 
D/CB'j?  tj]  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  trium- 
vir A -j4  jf.y,  was  bom  B.C.  15.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  ia*i  uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
siKtiff ,  fJid  was  raised  at  an  earlv  age  to  the 
honors  of  the  state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in 
ibe  war  against  the  Pannonians  and  Didmatians 
(AJ).  7-10),  and  also  fought  alon^  with  Tiberius 
against  the  Germans  in  t£e  two  following  years 
(11, 12).  He  had  the  command  of  the  legions 
Id  Germany  when  the  alarming  mutiny  broke  out 
ait:ong  the  troops  in  Germany  and  Blyricum, 
oprrD  the  death  of  Augustus  (14).  German- 
icus  was  a  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  and  they 
offered  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  tne  em- 
pve ;  but  he  rejected  their  proposal,  and  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
reconcile  them  to  their  new  sovereiga  After 
restorii^  order  among  the  troops,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  wiUi  fire  and  sword.  In  the  following 
year  (15)  he  agaiQ  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis, 
north  of  the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of 
Quintilius  Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Germans.  Here  his  troops  gathered  up  the 
bones  of  their  ill-fated  comrades,  and  paid  the 
last  honors  to  their  memory.  But  meantime 
Arminius  had  collected  a  formidable  army  with 
nhich  he  attacked  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  loss  that  Germanicus  made 
good  his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  in  this 
campaign  that  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Germanicus.  Vid,  Aa- 
mxius.  Next  year  (16)  Germanicus  placed  his 
troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  vessels, 
ind  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his  father,  Dru- 
lufl  {vid.  p.  272,  a),  and  the  Zuydersee  to  the 
oeean  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amisia  (now  Emi)^  where  he  landed  his  forces. 
After  crossing  the  Emn  and  the  Weter,  he  fought 
two  battles  with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the 
Germans  were  completely  defeated.    The  Ger- 


mans could  Lo  longer  offer  him  nny  effectual  la 
sistance,  and  Germanicus  needed  only  anothei 
year  to  reduce  completely  the  whole  country  be 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  But  the  jeal 
ousy  of  Tiberius  saved  Germany.  Upon  pre 
tence  of  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  ths 
East^  the  <»mperor  recalled  Germanicus  to  Rome 
whidi  he  entered  in  Triumph  on  the  26th  of  Maj 
A.D.  17.  In  the  same  year  all  the  eastern  prov 
inces  were  assigned  to  Germanicus;  but  Ti 
berius  placed  Ca  Piso  in  command  of  Syria, 
with  secret  instructions  to  check  and  thwart 
Germanicus.  Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to 
Germanicus;  and  his  wife,  Planeina,  in  like 
manner,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  annoy 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.  In  16,  Ger^ 
manicus  proceeded  to  Armenia,  where  he  placed 
2^eno  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year 
(19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
seized  with  a  -  dangerous  illness,  of  which  he 
died.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  Piso,  and  shortly  before  he  died  he  summon 
ed  his  mends,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge 
his  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely  & 
mented  by  the  Roman  people ;  and  Tiberius  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  indigna 
tioa  Vid.  Pisa  By  Agrippina  he  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  six  survived  him.  Of  these 
the  most  notorious  were  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  Germani- 
cus was  an  author  of  ftome  repute.  He  wrote 
several  poetical  works.  We  9till  possess  the 
remains  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  PJumwmr 
ena  of  Aratus.  The  latest  edition  of  this  work 
is  by  Orelli,  at  the  end  of  his  Phndrus,  Zurich 
1881. 

GEBVANiolA  or    O^BSlafiA  GXftXAMIOA  {TeOflM' 

viKtut  Kataupeia  TepfutviK^,  a  town  in  the  Syr- 
ian province  of  Gommagene,  near  the  borders 
of  Cappadocia:  the  birt£-place  of  the  heretio 
Nestonus. 

Gerba  (Fl/VSa :  near  ElKatif),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  a  great  empo- 
rium for  the  trade  of  Arabia  Felix,  two  hundred 
stadia  (twenty  geographical  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gerrasus  or  Gerraicus  (now 
Elwah  Bay  f),  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Persian  Gudf^  two  thousand  four  hundred  stadia 
(two  hundred  and  fortv  geographical  miles— 4^ 
of  lat)  from  the  moutn  of  tiie  Tigris.  The  city 
was  five  Roman  miles  in  circuit  The  inhabit- 
ants, called  Gemei  {TefijkUoi\  were  said  to  have 
been  originally  Ohaldssans,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Babyloa  There  was  a  small  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Casius, 
fifty  stadia  or  eight  Roman  miles  from  the  for- 
mer. 

GxRKmTS  (ri/i/Jof),  a  river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
throuffh  a  country  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
branch  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  flowed  into  the 
Hapacyris,  dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad 
Scythians  from  that  of  the  Royal  Scythians. 

Geeunda  (now  Gerona),  a  town  of  the  Ause 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  .road  front 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  in  GauL 

[Gebuntum,  is  named  by  Livy,  in  his  account 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  an  ancient  decayed 
city  of  the  Samnites.] 

Gftaf  ON  or  GfiBf  Sneb  (Tifpim'vc),  son  of  Ofary 
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sju>r  aod  Oallirrhoe,  a  monster  with  three  faeadS) 
or,  acooniiog  to  others,  with  three  bodiee  united 
together,  was  a  kio^  in  Spain,  and  possessed 
magnificent  oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away. 
For  details,  vid.  Heboules. 

GKSoaiACUic  (now  Boulogne),  a  port  of  the 
Morini  in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usu- 
ally embarked  to  cross  oyer  to  Britain :  it  was 
subsequently  called  BoNONiA,  whence  its  mod- 
•cii  name. 

Gesbics  FaObus.     Fid  Flokub. 

Gkta.  ScpiiMius,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by 
whom  lie  was  assassinated,  AJD.  212.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  CAaAGALLA. 

GsTiS,  a  Thraciau  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  place  them 
south  of  the  Ister  (now  J)anube\  near  its  mouths, 
but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they 
dwelt  beyond  this  river  and  north  of  the  TribaliL 
They  were  driven  by  the  Sarmatians  further 
west  toward  Germany.  For  their  later  history, 
vid.  Dacia. 

GiQANTEs  {Tiyavreg),  the  giants.  According 
to  Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage 
race  of  men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  west,  in  the 
island  of  Thrinacia,  and  were  destroyed  on  ao- 
eount  of  their  insolence  toward  the  gods.  He- 
siod  considers  them  as  divine  beings,  who  sprang 
from  the  blood  that  fell  from  Coelus  (Uranus) 
upon  the  earth,  so  that  Terra  (Ge)  (the  earth) 
was  their  mother.  Neitber  Homer  nor  Hesiod 
knows  any  thing  about  their  contest  with  the 
gods.  Later  poets  and  mythographert  frequent- 
ly confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  rejnre- 
seiit  them  as  enemies  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the 
gods,  whose  abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt 
to  take  by  storm.  Their  batUe  with  the  gods 
seems  to  be  only  an  imitation  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Titans  against  Uranus.  Terra  (Ge),  it  is 
said,  mdignant  at  the  £eite  of  her  former  chil- 
dren, the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Gigantes, 
who  were  beings  of  a  monstrous  size,  with  fear- 
ful countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They 
were  bom,  according  to  some,  in  the  Phlegrssan 
plains  in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  the  Thracian  Pallene.  In 
their  native  land  they  made  an  attack  upon 
heaven,  being  armed  with  huffe  rocks  and  trunks 
of  trees.  The  gods  were  told  that  they  could 
not  conquer  the  giants  without  the  assistance 
of  a  mortiJ,  whereupon  they  summoned  Hercu- 
les to  their  aid.  The  giants  Aloyoneus  and 
Porphyrion  distinguished  tiiemselyes  above  their 
brethren.  Alcyoneus  was  immortal  so  long  as 
he  fought  in  his  native  land ;  but  Hercules  <&ag- 
eed  him  away  to  a  foreign  land,  and  thus  kill^ 
him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by  the  lightning 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  arrows  of  Hercoles. 
llie  other  giante,  whose  number  is  said  to  havs 
l)een  twenty-four,  were  then  kiUed  one  after 
another  by  the  gods  and  Hercules,  and  some 
of  them  were  buried  by  their  conquerors  under 
(volcanic)  islands.  It  is  worthy  of^  remark,  that 
most  writers  place  the  giants  in  yolcanic  dis- 
tricts ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  their 
oontest  with  the  gods  took  its  origin  from  yol- 
canic convulsions. 

GioOnus  {Viyijvoc:  Tiy6vtof\  a  town  and 
promontory  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaio  Gull 

[GiLBOA  MoNs,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  to  the 
south  and  southeast  of  Tabor,  bounding  the 
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valley  cf  the  Jordan  on  the  west  tor  many 
miles.] 

GiLDO  or  GiLDON,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  got 
8rx>ad  Africa  for  some  years  as  a  subject  of  thi 
Western  empire*  but  in  A.D.  897  he  trans 
ferred  his  aU^giance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
the  Emperor  Arcadius  accepted  him  as  a  ■nb- 
ject  Stilicho,  ^^u^rdian  of  Hooorius,  sent  an 
army  against  him.  Gildo  was  defeated;  aiid, 
being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an  end  tu  his  own 
life  by  hanging  himself  (898).  The  history  of 
this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Claudian's 
poems  {J)e  Bdlo  GUdonico). 

[GiUQAifiLS  (Tt^yufi6ai  or  TiXiyufifuu,  Bdt.}t 
an  African  people  in  Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.] 

[GindAnxs  (Tivduvec),  a  people  dwelling  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  Syrtica  Regie  in  Africa.] 

GiNDAJtUB  {TivSapoc :  now  Gindariei),  a  very 
strong  fortress  in  tiie  district  of  Cyrrhestice  m 
Syria,  northeast  of  Antioch. 

[Gib.     Vid  Geiu] 

GoLBA,  a  city  on  the  ishmd  of  Meninz  (now 
Jerbah),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  in  northern  Africa:  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  purple. 

Gxsco  or  GisGo  {TioKQv  or  TeoKuvX  1.  Son 
of  Hamilcar,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Himera,  B.G.  480.  In  consequence  of 
this  calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Car- 
thage. He  died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily. — 2.  Son  of 
Hasno,  was  in  exile  when  the  Oarthaginiani 
were  defeated  at  the  River  Crimisus  by  Time 
leon,  889.  He  was  then  recalled  from  exile^  and 
sent  to  oppose  Timoleon,  but  was  unable  to  ao- 
complish  any  thing  of  importance. — 8.  Com- 
mander of  Uie  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lily- 
bsBum  at  the  end  of  the  first  ^inic  war.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was  deputed 
by  the  government  to  treat  witli  the  mercenar 
nes  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  but  he  was  seized  by 
them  and  put  to  death. 

GrrilDAS  (Tind6ac)t  a  Lacednmonian  archi- 
tect, statuary,  and  poet  He  completed  ths 
temple  of  Mmerva  ^Athena)  Poliouchos  at 
Sparta,  and  ornamented  it  with  works  in  bronze, 
fi^>m  which  it  was  called  the  Brazen  House,  and 
hence  the  goddess  received  the  surname  of 
XahcioiKog,  He  composed  a  hymn  to  the  god- 
dess, besides  other  poems.  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  616,  and  is  the  last  spartan  artist  of  an} 
distinction. 

Glabrio,  AcilIub,  plelieians.  1.  C,  quiestor 
B.C.  208,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  197.  H/ 
acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Atnenian  embassy 
in  155,  when  tne  three  philosophers,  Cameades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critola*^  came  as  envoys  ttf 
Rome.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Home 
from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  times.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius,  and 
his  version  is  cited  by  Livy,  under  the  titles  of 
ArncdeB  Aciliani  (xzv.,  89)  and  lAbri  Aciliatu 
(xxxy^  14).— 2.  M%  tribune   tt  the  plebs  201, 

Srsetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his  consulship 
e  defeated  Antiochus  at  Tliermopylse,  and  sub' 
sequently  the  Jiltolians  likewise. — 8.  M'.,  mar 
ried  a  daughter  of  M.  JSmilius  Scaurus,  consul 
115,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  di- 
vorce. Glabrio  was  prsetor  urbanus  in  70,  wheo 
be  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Vcrree.  He 
was  consul  in  67,  and  in  the  followiiKt  year  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia.    He  suocee  led  Lb  LuouUof  iff 
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Ab  eommand  of  (Ls  war  a^nioBt  MitfaradateB, 
but  remaioed  inactiye  in  Bithyoiik  He  wbb 
•openeded  by  Ga  Pompej.— 4.  M%  bod  of  No. 
ft,  was  bora  m  the  hofwe  of  Go.  Pompey,  KC. 
81,  who  married  hia  mother  after  her  oompul- 
S017  divorce  from  the  elder  Olabria  JSmilia 
died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In  the  o^vil  war, 
Olabrio  was  one  of  Coear's  lieutenants,  oom- 
manded  the  garrison  of  Oricum  in  Epirus  in  48, 
and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46^  He  was  twice 
defended  on  eapital  charges  by  Cicero,  and  ac- 
quitted. 

Glanis,  more  usually  written  Clanib. 

GiJLiruM  Idvn  (ruins  near  BL  Memy\  a  town 
ot  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Narbonensia 

Gi^PH^aA.     Vid,  Aaohslaus,  Ko.  6. 

Glaucjs  (FAavx^V.  1.  One  of  the  Nereides, 
the  name  Glauce  being  only  a  personifioatioD 
of  the  color  of  the  sea. — 2.  Daughter  of  Creon 
of  Corinth,  also  called  Crcusa,     For  details,  vid. 

CUM)K. 

[Glaucs  (FAovacv),  a  harbor  of  Ionia,  on  the 
Promontory  Mycale,  opposite  Samoa.] 

GlalcIa,  C.  SjERvfLlcfi,  pnetor  KC.  100,  the 
chief  Buoporter  of  Saturninus,  with  whom  he  was 
pot  to  death  in  this  year.     Vid.  Satubionus. 

Glaucias  {J^MWKiag),  I.  King  of  the  Tau- 
lantianH,  one  of  the  lUymn  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  835.  In  816  he  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  him  to  Casaander.  In  807 
he  invaded  Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then 
twelve  years  old,  upon  the  throne. — 2.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  probably  lived  in  the  tliird  or 
second  century  B.C. — 8.  A  statuary  of  .^gina, 
who  made  the  bronie  chariot  and  statue  of  Ge- 
Ion,  flourished  B.C.  488. 

[Glaucippus  {TXaviiLinroi\  an  Athenian  rhet- 
orician, son  of  the  celebrated  orator  Hyperldes : 
he  wrote  several  orations,  but  they  have  entirely 
perished.] 

Gladgon  (r^ot'icov).  1.  Son  of  Critias,  broth- 
er of  CalUeschrus,  and  father  of  Charmides  and 
of  Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  —  2»  Brother  of 
Plato,  who  makes  lim  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Republic. 

Glaucus  (rXaiJ/cofi  1.  Grandson  of  iEolus, 
son  of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  father  of  Bel- 
lerophontes.  He  lived  at  Potnio,  despised  the 
power  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  did  not  allow 
his  marcs  to  breed,  that  they  might  be  the 
stronger  for  the  horse-race.  Accor(£pg  to  oth- 
erF^  he  fed  them  with  human  flesh.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  de- 
stroyed him.  Accordmg  to  some  accounts,  his 
horses  became  frightened  and  threw  him  out 
<Df  his  chariot,  as  he  was  contendinff  in  the  fu- 
neral games  celebrated  by  Acastus  m  honor  of 
his  father  Pclias.  According  to  others,  his 
horses  tore  him  to  picees,  having  drunk  from 
the  waters  of  a  sacred  well  in  Bceotia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  wore  seized  with  mad- 
ness. Glaucus  of  Potniffl  (FAfliJ/cof  Horvtevf) 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
iEschylus. — 2.  Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grand- 
son of  Belleropbontes,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
eonneeted  with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality ; 
and  when  they  recognized  one  another  in  tine 
battle,  they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  ex- 
changed arms  with  one  anota^r.    Glauc  s   was 


slain  by  Ajax.— 8.  Son  of  the  Me*:«n]an  «ini 
wfip^tus,  whom  he  succeeded  on  tno  throue,— 
4.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Cretan  ki^  Minos  by 
Puq)ha6  or  Crete.  When  a  boy,  he  fell  into 
a  cask  fuU  of  honey,  and  was  smothered.  Mi* 
nos  searched  for  his  son  in  vain,  and  was  at 
length  informed  by  Apollo  or  the  Curetes  thai 
the  person  who  should  devise  the  moit  appro- 
priate comparison  between  a  cow,  which  could 
assume  tliree  diiierent  colors,  and  any  othei 
object^  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayer 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  liken- 
ing the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first 
white,  then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his 
prophetic  powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy. 
Minos  now  required  Polyidus  to  restore  his  son 
to  idfe;  but  as  he  could  not  accomplish  this, 
Minos  ordered  him  to  be  entombed  alive  with 
the  body  of  Glaucus.  When  Polyidus  was'  thuf 
shut  up  in  the  vault,  he  saw  a  serpent  approach- 
ing the  dead  body,  and  killed  the  reptile.  Pres 
ently  another  serpent  came,  and  placed  a  herb 
upon  the  dead  serpent,  which  was  thereby  re- 
stored to  life.  Tnereupon  Polyidus  covered 
the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb,  and 
the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  agaia  The  story 
of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a  favorite  subject  ■ 
wi(^  the  ancient  poets  and  authors. — 6.  Of  An 
thedon  in  Bosotia,  a  fisherman,  who  became  im- 
mortal by  eating  a  part  of  the  divine  herb  which 
Saturn  (Cronos)  had  sown.  His  parentage  is 
differently  stated :  some  called  his  father  Co- 
pens,  others  Polybus,  the  husband  of  Euboea, 
and  others,  again,  Anlhedon  or  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon'). He  was  further  said  to  have  beel;  • 
clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship  Argo,  aixl 
to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as  their 
steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  a^'ust 
the  TyrrheniaoB,  GUucus  alone  remained  un- 
hurt; he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 
he  was  visible  to  none  save  Jasoa  From  this 
moment  he  became  a  marine  deity,  and  we^  of 
service  to  the  Argonauts.  The  story  of  his 
sinking  or  leaping  into  the  sea  was  variously 
modified  in  the  different  traditions.  There  was 
a  belief  in  Greece  that  once  in  every  year  Qlau- 
cus  visited  all  the  coasts  and  islands,  accom- 
panied by  marine  monsters,  and  gave  his  proph- 
ecies. Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particiuar 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles, 
which  were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy 
He  is  said  to  have  even  mstructed  ApolLo  id 
the  prophetic  art  Some  writers  stated  that 
he  dwelt  in  Delos,  where  he  prophesied  in  con- 
junction with  the  imnphs ;  but  tiie  place  of  his 
abode  varied  in  dim^rent  traditions.  The  sto- 
ries about  his  various  loves  were  favorite  sub- 
jects with  the  ancient  poets.  —  6.  Of  Chios,  a 
statuary  in  metal,  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (K6^riaii\  flour- 
ished B.C.  490.  His  most  noted  work  was  an 
iron  base  {(nTOKprrnjpiSiov\  which,  witli  the  sil- 
ver bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  ths 
temple  at  Delphi  oy  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia. 

Glauoub  ^vXavKo^).    I.  A  small  nver  of  Phry 
gia,  falling  mto  the  Meander  near  Enmenia.— 
2.  A  SQum  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Ca 
ria,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  (now  OfUj 
o/Makri). 
Glaucus  Snors.     Vid  precedbg,  No.  2 
Olk.<«Abia  (now  4^»<<n<^)>  ^ut  island  off  th 
^2Q 
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•oAst  of  tiie  Frisii.  bo  called  from  **  glesBtun"  or 
Aniber  vbich  wus  found  there ;  its  proper  name 
was  Austerayia. 

Glibab  (TUaag :  TXiadvTioc)f  an  ancient  town 
in  BoBoUa,  on  Mount  Hypatoa  It  was  in  ruins 
m  the  time  of  Paueaniaa. 

Gltcas.  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Annals  (fiiSXoc  xpo^ 
mij),  ooutaining  the  history  of  the  world  from 
tliA  creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  L  Comne- 
DU^  A.D  1118.    Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. 

Gltc£ra  (Th>Kipa)y  ''the  sweet  one,"  a  fa^ 
yorite  name  of  hkairm.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairiB  of  this  name  are,  1.  The  daughter  of 
Thalassis,  and  tiie  mistress  of  Harpalus. — 2.  Of 
Sicj'on,  and  the  mistress  of  Pausias. — 8.  A  fa- 
Tonte  of  Horace. 

GltcCkius,  became  emperor  of  the  "West  A.D. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Gundobald  the  Burgund^an.  But  the 
Byzantme  court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerins, 
and  proclaimed  Julius  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom 
Glycerins  was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled 
to  beoome  a  priest  He  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Sabna  in  Dalmatia. 

Gltcon  (FAvkcjv)  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
known  to  us  by  the  magnificent  colossal  marble 
statue  of  Hercules,  commonly  called  the  "  Far- 
nese  Hercules.**  It  was  found  in  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  and,  after  adommg  the  Fameee  pal- 
ace for  some  time,  was  remoyed  to  the  royal 
museum  at  Naples.  It  represedts  the  hero  rest- 
ing on  his  club  after  one  of  his  labors.  The 
Bwollrn  muscles  admirably  express  repose  after 
ifyere  exertion.  Glycon  prooably  lived  under 
ths  early  Roman  emperors. 

[Glyots  ToaTus  (rAvi«i)f  Xz/^^v,  "  the  sweet 
harbor"),  a  harbor  with  a  town  Glycys  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheron  in  Epirus.] 

[Gkatia,  a  shortened  form  of  E^atla.     Vld. 

EONATIA.] 

Gnipho,  >L  AntCxIus,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
was  bom  B.C.  114,  m  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andrea.  He  afterward  established  a  school  at 
Rome,  which  was  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  prstor. 

Gnosus,  Gnossus.     Vid.  Cnosus. 

GoBBifAS  (r6>6puaj),  a  noble  Persian,  one  of 
the  seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
man.  He  accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia. 
He  was  doubly  related  to  Darius  by  marriage  ; 
Darius  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  and 
Qobryas  married  the  sister  of  Darius. 

[GdQANA  (Tciyavo,  now  Kangun  or  Cogufi\  a 
place  in  the  Persian  district  Persis.] 

GoLGi  {ToTiyoi :  PoAytof),  a  town  in  Cyprus, 
of  uncertain  site,  was  a  Sicyonian  colony,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite (VenusY 

GoMPHi  (T6fi6oi :  Po^evf),  a  town  in  Hes- 
UiBotiB  in  Thessaly,  was  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  commanded  {he 
•hief  pass  between  Thessaly  and  Epulis:  it 
waa  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cttsar  (EC.  48), 
but  was  afterward  rebuilt 

GoNNi,  GoNNUB  (Pdwoi,  Pdwof :  r^tof),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thes- 
taly,  on  the  River  Peneus,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of 
5(reat  military  importance :  but  it  is  not  men- 
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ticned  after  the  time  of  the  wart  bctw«Mn  tkt 
Macedonians  and  Romans. 

GoanilxuB,  M.  AiiTdNiuB,  the  name  of  tlnst 
Roman  emperors,  &ther,  son,  and  grandsoa 
1.  Samamed  Afeioanub,  son  of  Melius  Marul- 
lus  and  Ulpia  Gk)rdiana,  possessed  a  princely 
fortune,  and  was  distinguished  alike  by  moral 
and  intelleetoal  «xoellence.  In  his  first  oonsul- 
ship,  A  J).  218,  he  was  th«  colleague  of  Cara> 
caUfi ;  in  his  second,  of  Alexander  Severua : 
and  soon  afterward  was  nominated  proconsul 
of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for  several 
years  with  justice  and  integrity,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinus.  The 
nng-leaders  of  the  conspiracy  compelled  Gor- 
dian,  who  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  as- 
sume tiie  imperial  title.  He  entered  on  his  new 
duties  at  Carthage  in  the  month  of  February, 
associated  his  sou  ¥rith  him  in  the  empire,  and 
dispatched  letters  to  Rome  announcing  his 
elevation.  Gordianus  and  his  son  were  at  once 
proclaimed  Auffusti  by  the  senate,  and  prepar- 
ations were  made  in  Italy  to  resist  Maximinus. 
But  meantime  a  certain  Capellianus,  procurator 
of  Numidia,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  author^ 
ity  of  the  Gordiani,  and  marched  agamst  them 
llie  younger  Gordianus  was  defeated  by  him. 
and  slain  in  the  battle;  and  his  aged  father 
thereupon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
reigninj^  less  than  two  months. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Orestilla,  was  bom  A.D. 
192,  was  associated  with  his  fether  m  the  pui^ 
pie,  and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  above — 3. 
Grandson  of  the  elder  Gordianus,  cither  by  a 
daughter  or  by  the  younger  Gordianus.  The 
soldiers  procLumed  him  emperor  in  July,  AD. 
238,  after  the  murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienus, 
although  he  was  a  mere  boy,  probably  not  mort 
than  twelve  years  old.  He  reigned  six  years, 
from  238  to  244.  In  241  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Misitheus,  and  in  the  same  year 
set  out  for  the  east  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  With  the  assistance  of  Misithe- 
us,  he  defeated  the  Persians  ui  242.  Misithens 
died  in  the  following  year;  and  Philippus, 
whom  Gbrdian  had  taken  into  his  confidence, 
excited  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  assassinated 
Gordian  in  Mesopotamia,  244.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philifpub. 

GoaniuM  (r6p(5£ov,  Topdiou  K6fin%  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  the  dynas^  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene 
of  Alexander's  celebrated  exploit  of  **  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot**  Vid,  GoaDius.  It  was  sit- 
uated in  the  west  of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which 
was  afterward  called  Gabtia,  north  of  Pessinus, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sang<irius.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  it  received  the  name  of  Juli- 
opolis  {*lovXioviroMc\. 

Go&nfus  (Topdtoch  an  ancient  king  of  Phr^g 
ia,  and  father  of  Midas,  was  oriffini^y  a  poor 
peasant  Internal  disturbances  having  broken 
out  in  Phrygia,  an  oracle  informed  the  inhabitr 
ants  that  a  wagon  would  bring  them  a  king, 
who  should  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the 
dfisturbances.  When  the  people  were  deliber- 
ating on  these  points,  Gordius,  with  bis  wife 
and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in  his  wag 
on  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at  onoi 
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Mknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  out  of 
gratitude,  dedicatee  bis  chariot  to  Ju{uter 
(Zens)  in  the  acropolis  of  Gordium.  The  pole 
waa  futened  to  the  yoke  by  a  knot  of  bark; 
and  an  orade  declared  that  whatsoever  should 
tmtie  the  knot  should  reign  oyer  all  Asia.  Al- 
exander, on  his  arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot 
with  lus  sword  and  applied  the  oracle  to  him- 
self 

GordIGtIchos  {Topdiou  reixof)  a  town  in  Ca- 
ria,  near  the  borders  of  Phrvgia,  between  Anti- 
ochia  ad  Maeandrum  and  Tabu. 

GOBDITJU.       Vid,   Go&X>YZ.NE. 

GoEDYiSi  MoMTES  (rd  TopdvuM  bpiii  now 
Afouniaint  of  ICurdittan),  the  name  given  by 
Strabo  to  the  northern  part  of  the  broad  belt  of 
mountains  which  senarates  the  Tigris  Valley 
from  the  great  table-land  of  Irai%  and  whicn 
divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from  Arme- 
nia and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Ararat,  whence  they 
run  southeast  between  the  Arsissa  Palus  (now 
Zake  Van)  and  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its 
upper  confluents  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Media, 
where  the  chain  turns  more  to  the  south  and  was 
called  Zaokob. 

GoEDi'fim  or  CoBDUfiNE  (Top&vijvij,  Kopdov- 
i^v^  a  mountainous  district  in  the  south  of 
Annenia  Muor,  between  the  Arsissa  Palus 
(now  Lakt  Van)  and  the  Goedt^si  Monteb. 
After  the  Mithradatic  war,  it  was  assigned  by 
Pompey  to  Tigranes,  with  whom  its  possession 
had  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
Trajan  added  it  to  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it 
formed  afterward  a  ccHistant  object  of  contention 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian  and  Per- 
sian kings,  but  was  for  the  most  part  virtually 
independent  Its  warlike  inhautants,  called 
Topovaioi  or  Cordufini,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
people  as  the  Cabduohi  of  the  earlier  Greek  geo- 
graphers, and  the  Kwrdt  of  modem  times. 

GoKGE  (Topyff),  daughter  of  CEneus  and  Al- 
ihetu  She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained 
their  original  forms,  when  their  other  sisters 
were  metamorphosed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
birds. 

GoBGiAS  (Topyioi).  1.  Of  Leontiui,  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  about  B.0  480,  and  is 
said  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
or  even  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  particulars ;  but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (B.O.  427^  he  was  sent 
by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassaaor  to  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection 
against  Syracuse.  He  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Leontini  only  for  a  short  time,  and  to  have 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous  old 
age  in  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at 
Athens  and  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  eajoyiug 
honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  Tlie  common  statement  that  Pericles 
and  the  historian  Thucydides  were  among  his 
disciples  can  not  be  tnie,  as  he  did  not  go  to 
Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pericles ;  but  Al 
cibiades,  Alddamas,  iBschines,  and  Antisthe- 
nes  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
Goigias,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great 
mflnenoe  upon  the  rhetorician  Isoerates.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens 
appears  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced 


in  the  dialogue  of  P.liito,  which  bears  lUu  unmf 
The  eloquence  of  Qorgias  was  chiefljr  calcula 
ted  to  tickle  the  ear  by  antitheses,  amterationfl^ 
the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  and  similar  artificer 
Two  declamations  have  come  down  to  us  uudef 
the  name  of  Gorgias,  vi&,  the  Apology  of  Pala 
medes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Hdeua,  the  gen- 
uineuess  of  which  is  doubtful.  Besides  his 
orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the  Greeks 
called  SpidsicUe  or  speeches  for  display,  such  as 
his  oration  addressea  to  the  assemoled  Greeks 
at  Olvmpia,  Goigias  also  wrote  UdccmimmM, 
probably  as  rhetorical  exercises ;  a  work  on 
nisftimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another 
on  rhetoric  The  works  of  Gtorgias  did  not 
even  contain  the  elements  of  a  scientific  theory 
of  oratory  any  more  than  his  oral  instructions 
He  confined  hima^lf  to  teaching  his  pupils  a 
variety  of  rhetorical  artifices,  and  made  them 
learn  by  heart  certain  formulas  relative  to  them. 
— 2.  Of  Athens,  gave  iostraction  in  rhetoric  to 
young  M.  Cicero  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He 
wrote  a  rhetorical  work,  a  Latm  abridgment  of 
which  by  Rutilius  Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the 
title  De  Hffuris  SenterUiarvm  et  JSlocuiioni^ 

GoEGO  and  Gk>EodNxs  (Fop/w  and  Topyovec) 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gorgo^  who  appears 
in  the  Odyssey  (xl,  688)  as  one  of  the  fnghtfid 
phantoms  m  Hades :  in  the  Iliad  the  ffigis  of 
Athena  (Miuerva)  contains  the  head  of  Goi^ 
the  terror  of  her  enemies.  Hesiod  mentions 
three  Gorgones,  Stheno,  Euetalx,  and  MsntsA, 
daughters  of  Phoroys  and  Geto^  whence  !lie^ 
are  sometimes  called  Phoeoydbs.  Hesioc 
placed  them  in  the  far  west  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides* 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya. 
They  were  frightful  beings ;  instead  of  hair, 
their  heads  were  covered  with  hissing  ser- 
pents ;  and  they  Lid  wings,  brazen  claws,  and 
enormous  teeth.  Medusa,  who  alone  of  her 
sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some 
legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her 
hur  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena 
(Minerva)  in  coosequenoe  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Chrysaor  and 
Pegasus  in  one  of  Athena's  (Minerva's)  tem- 
ples. Her  head  now  became  so  fearful  that 
every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed  into 
stone.  Hence  the  great  di£Soulty  which  Perseus 
had  in  killing  her.  VitL  Pxbskus.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) afterward  placed  the  head  in  the  centre 
of  her  shield  or  breast-pUte. 

[GoEODB  (Topyof),  1.  Son  of  Ohersis,  a  king 
of  Salamis  m  Cyprus :  he  joined  Xerxes  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece. — 2.  Son  of  Cypselus,  founder 
of  Ambracia.] 

[GoEGrrHioN  (Fopyvd^),  son  of  Priam  and 
Oastianira,  was  uain  ny  Tencer.] 

GOETi^N,  GOET^NA  [T6f)TVV,    TopTWO      Tc^ST^ 

vior).  1.  (Ruins  near  Jktffios  Dhekoj  six  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Crete,  on  the  River  Lothiaus, 
ninety  stadia  from  its  harbor  LebSn,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  stadia  from  its  other  harbor 
Metalia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Europa,  whence  it  was  called  Hel- 
laH»;  and  it  was  subsequently  peopled  b^  Min- 
vans  and  Tyrrhene-Pelasgians,  whence  it  also 
bore  the  name  of  Larissa.  It  was  the  BecoQd 
city  in  Crete,  being  only  inferior  to  Cn(«'js' 
83t 
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4iid  OD  the  decline  of  the  latter  plaee  lacder  tne 
Romans,  it  beaune  the  laetropoue  of  the  ialaiid. 
•^2.  Also  60BTT8  (ruins  near  Atzikolo\  a  town 
in  A  rcadia,  on  the  Rtyer  Gortyniue,  a  tributary  of 
the  AlphouB. 

GoaTf  nIa  (Foprvvla),  a  town  m  Ematlua  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

G0TAKZI8.     Vid.  Absaoes,  No.  20,  21. 

GoTHi,  GothOnes,  GottOnes,  a  powerful 
German  people,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empirei  They 
oivioally  dwelt  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  where  the^ 
are  placed  by  Tacitus ;  but  they  afterward  mi> 
grated  south,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  Caracalla  encountered  tiiem  on  his 
march  to  the  East  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror ]'hilippus  (AJ).  244-249),  they  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Dacia ;  and  in  conseauence  of  their  set- 
tling in  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
GetiB  and  Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called 
both  GetiB  and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From 
the  time  of  Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths 
against  the  Roman  empire  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  destructive.  In  A.D.  272  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  surrendered  to  them  the 
whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we 
6nd  them  separated  into  two  great  divisioiis, 
the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  the  Vis- 

g'  ;oths  or  Western  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths  set- 
ed  in  Moesia  and  Pannooia,  while  the  Yisi- 
TOths  remained  north  of  the  Danube.  The 
vLugotbs,  under  their  king  Alaric,  invaded 
Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (410).  A 
few  years  afterward  they  settled  pennanently 
in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom,  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital 
From  thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they 
also  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  till  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime  had  ex- 
tended their  dominjons  almost  up  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Emperor  Zeno  was 
g:lad  to  get  ria  of  them  by  giving  them  permis- 
sion to  invade  and  conquer  Italy.  Under  their 
king  Theodoric  the  Great  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Italy  (498).  Theodoric 
took  the  title  of  Eine  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostro- 
sothic  dynasty  reigned  in  the  countiy  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
AJ).  663.  The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  an  early  period  ;  and  it  was  for  their  use 
that  Ulphilas  translated  the  sacred  Scriptmrea 
bto  Gotnic,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

GoTHixi,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Germany,  subject  to  the  Quadl 

GaAcoHlmis,  M.  JOirfcn,  assumed  his  cogno- 
men on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C.  Grao- 
ehuSb  He  wrote  a  work,  De  PUeUaHhtu,  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and 
magistracies  from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It 
was  addressed  to  T.  Pomponiua  Atticus,  the 
lather  of  Cicero's  friend.  This  work,  which 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  value,  is  lost, 
but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited  by  Joannes  Lydus. 
Vid.  Lydus. 

Gbacchcs,  SKMraONlus,  plebeians.  I.  Tns- 
Eics,  u  distiii^ished  geaeral  in  the  second 
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Punic  war.  In  B.O.  216  he  was  m«giat« 
equitum  to  the  dictator  M.  Janius  Pera ;  in  2U 
consul  for  the  first  time ;  and  in  21S  oonsul  for 
the  second  time.  In  212  he  fell  in  battle  against 
Mago,  at  Campi  Yeteres,  in  Lucania  His  body 
was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honorkl  it  with  a 
magnificent  burial — 2.  Tibeud%  was  tribime 
of  the  plebs  in  187 ;  and  although  personally 
hostile  to  P.  Sdpio  Airicanus,  he  defended  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for 
]inuch  he  reoeived  the  thanks  of  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  Grac- 
chus was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Cornelia, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  P.  Sdpio  Africanus. 
In  181  he  was  pnetor,  and  received  Hispania 
Citerior  as  his  province^  where  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  great  success  against  the  C^tibe- 
rians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he  gained 
their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178 ;  and  was  consul 
177,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians, 
who  revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete 
submission  in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
176.  He  brought  with  hun  so  large  a  number 
of  captives  that  they  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Sardi  venaleM, 
In  169  he  was  censor  with  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
and  was  consul  a  second  time-in  168.  He  had 
twelve  children  by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  at 
an  earljr  age  except  the  two  tribunes,  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was 
married  to  P.  Sdpio  Afticauos  the  younger. — 3 
Tasaros,  dder  son  of  No,  2,  lost  his  fiither  at  an 
earlv  age.  He  was  educated,  together  with  hii 
brotner  Caius,  by  his  illustrious  mother  Cornelia, 
who  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her 
sons  worthy  of  their  £Either  and  of  her  own  an- 
cestors. She  was  assisted  in  the  education  of 
her  children  by  eminent  Greeks,  who  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  among  whom  we  have  especial  men- 
tion of  Diophaoes  of  Hytilene,  lundaus  of 
Marathon,  and  Blosdus  of  Cumn.  Tiberius 
was  nine  ^ears  older  than  his  brother  Caius; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  same  in- 
fluence, and  thdr  characters  resembled  each 
other  in  the  main  outlines,  yet  they  differed 
from  each  other  in  several  important  particu- 
lars. Tiberius  was  inferior  to  his  brother  in 
talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the  amiable  traits 
of  his  gentle  nature :  the  simplidty  of  his  de- 
meanor, and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for  him  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  His  doquence,  too,  form- 
ed a  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  haraqgues  of  Caius;  for  it  was  tem- 
perate, graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as 
it  did  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  heart,  it 
found  a  ready  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  Tiberius  served  in  Africa  under  P 
Sdpio  Africanus  the  youpger,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  and  was  present  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  (146)l  In  187  he  was  qusstor,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  the  consul, 
Hostilius  Manciuus,  to  Hispania  Citerior,  where 
he  gained  both  the  affection  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  vic- 
torious enemv.  The  distressed  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  had  deeply  exdted  the  sympa- 
thies of  Tioerius.  As  he  travelled  through 
Etruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  he  observed 
with  grief  and  ndignatirn  the  descrtnl  state  (4 
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diat  fertile  eountrj ;  tbousaDCb  of  IbreigD  slavee 
ID  chaioa  were  employed  in  cultiTating  the  land 
and  tending^  the  flocu  upoo  the  imineiiBe  estates 
of  the  wealthy,  while  the  poorer  cUases  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  em- 
fdovment,  had  scareelj  their  daily  bread  or  a 
oiod  of  earth  to  call  their  own  He  resolved  to 
086  eyery  effort  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
try  endeavoring  to  ort^te  an  industrious  middle 
elaas  of  agrictSturists,  and  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  unbounded  avarice  of  tne  ruling  party, 
whose  covetousness,  combined  with  w  disas- 
t«fs  of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  completely 
de6tTx>yed  the  middle  cbiss  of  small  land-owners. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  hunself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the 
year  188.  The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which 
enacted  that  no  one  should  possess  more  than 
five  hundred  jugera  of  pubUc  land,  had  never 
been  rspealecC  but  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
been  totally  disregarded.  The  first  measure, 
therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the  Licintan 
law,  but  with  the  modification  that  besides  the 
&VB  hundred  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any 
one  might  nossess  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugera 
of  the  pubiio  land  for  each  of  his  sons, 
clause,  however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
two,  so  that  a  father  of  two  sons  might  occupy 
one  thousand  jugera  of  public  land.  The  sur- 
plus was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed 
m  small  farms  among  the  poor  citizens.  The 
business  of  measuring  and  distributing  the  land 
was  to  be  intrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to 
be  elected  as  a  permanent  magistracy.  The 
measure  encounte^sd  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition from  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
they  got  one  of  the  tribiines,  M.  Octavius,  to  put 
bis  iniereemo  or  veto  upon  the  bill  When 
ndther  persuaaions  nor  threats  would  induce 
Oetavius  to  withdraw  hb  opposition,  the  peo- 
ple, upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
Octavius  from  his  office.  The  law  was  then 
passed ;  and  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  carnr  it 
mto  execution  were  Tib.  Oraechus,  App^  Oiau- 
diua,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Grac- 
ehus,  who  was  then  little  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  and  was  serving  in  the  camp  of  P. 
oeipio  at  Numantia.  About  this  time  Attaliis 
died,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and  his  |Hx>perty 
to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  this  property  should  be  distributed 
among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who  were 
to  receive  lanos,  to  purchase  the  necessary  im- 
plements, cattle,  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate.  The  senate  declared  that  it  was 
illegal  for  any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  two 
ooDseeutive  years;  but  Tiberius  paid  no  atten- 
tfton  to  the  objeetioa  While  the  tribes  were 
voting,  a  band  of  senators,  headed  by  P.  Scipio 
Namca,  rushed  from  the  senate  house  into  the 
ibmm  and  attacked  the  people.  Tiberius  was 
killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape.  He  was 
ptobaUy  about  thirty^ve  years  of  ase  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Whatever  were  &  errors 
of  Tiberius  in  legislation,  his  motives  were 
pore  ;  and  he  died  the  deatii  of  a  martyr  in  the 
protection  of  tbe  poor  and  oppressed.  All  the 
ediom  (hat  has  for  many  centuries  been  thrown 
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upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother  C&Ius  arose  fiusr 
party  prejudice,  and  more  especiallv  from  u  mis 
understandinpf  of  the  nature  of  a  Roman  agrm 
rian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with  private  pro|> 
erty,  but  only  with  the  public  land  of  the  state 
Vid.  Ihct  of  ArU^  art  Aqeabi^  Lsgeb. — i  0^ 
brother  of  No.  8,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of 
his  brother's  murder,  as  has  neen  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  yea- 
(182),  but  kept  aloof  from  public  affidrs  for  som^ 
years.     In  126  he  was  qusBstor,  and  went  to 
Sardinia,  under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestei^ 
and  there  gained  the  approbation  of  his  superior! 
and  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers.     The  senate 
attempted  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  his 
popularity  in  Rome  ;  but  after  he  had  remained 
there  two  years,  he  left  the  province  without 
leave,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  124.    Urged 
on  b^  the  popular  wish,  and  by  the  desire  of 
Kveoging  the  cause  of  his  murdered  brother,  be 
became  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 
plebs,  and  was  elected  for  tbe  year  128.    His 
reforms  were  &r  more  extensive  than  his  broth- 
er's, and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple that  he  carried  all  he  proposed ;  and  the 
senate  were  deprived  of  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant privileges.     His  first  measui^e  was  the 
renewal  of  the  agrarian  law  of  his  brother.    He 
next  carried  several  laws  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  enacting  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  republic ;  that  no  person  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  should  be  drafted  for  the  army ;  and 
that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.    In  order  to  weaken  tiie 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judicet 
m  the  judicia  publica,  who  had  hitherto  been 
elected  from  the  senate,  should  in  future  bs 
chosen  from  the  equites ;   and  that  in  every 
year,  before  the  consuls  were  elected,  the  sen- 
ate should  determine  the  two  provinces  whick 
the  oonsnls  should  have.    No  branch  of  the  pub 
lie  administration  appears  to  have  escaped  hir 
notice.    He  gave  a  regular  organization  to  th« 
of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
left  unsettled.     In  order  to  facilitate  inter 
course  oetween  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  he  made  new  roads  m  all  directions,  re- 
paired the  old  ones,  and  set  up  mile-stones  along 
them.    Oaius  was  elected  tribune  again  for  the 
following  year,  122.    The  senate,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  measures  of  Caius,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  destroy  his  influence  with 
the  people^  that  they  might  retain  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands.    For  this  purpose  ther 
persuaded  M.  livius  Drusus,  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Oaius,  to  propose  measures  still  mors 
popular  than  those  of  Oaius.     The  people  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacber 
ous  agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popdarity  of 
Oaius  gradually  waned.    During  his  absence  In 
Africa,  whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triuin. 
virs  to  establish  a  colony  at  Oarthaee,  in  accord 
ance  with  one  of  his  own  laws>  his  party  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  influence  of 
Dmsus  and  the  aristocracy,  and  many  of  hk 
friends  had  deserted  lus  cause.    He  miled  in 
obtaining  the  tribuneship  for  the  following  vear 
(121) ;  and  when  his  year  of  office  expired,  his 

enemies  began  to  repeal  several  of  his "^ 
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m«Dti.  CaioB  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppoee 
tfaMo  prooeediiigB.  One  of  the  attendants  of 
the  eoDBul  Oi>]inii]B  was  slam  by  the  friends  of 
Cains.  Opimius  gladly  ayailea  himself  of  this 
pretext  to  persoi^e  the  senate  to  confer  upon 
dim  unlimited  power  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
for  the  good  of  the  republic.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
and  the  other  friends  of  Cains,  called  upon  him 
to  repel  force  hj  force ;  but  he  refused  to  arm, 
and  while  his  mends  fought  in  his  defence,  he 
fled  to  the  groTe  of  the  Furies,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  slaye,  whom  he  had  oommana- 
ed  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies  of  the  slain, 
whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three 
thousand,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  prop- 
erty was  oonflseated,  and  their  houses  demolish- 
ed. All  the  other  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  strangled. 

GRADiyus,  t.  e^  the  marching  (probably  from 
gradior\  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  call- 
ed gradivus  pater  and  rex  aradiwu,  Mara  Gra- 
divus  had  a  temple  outside  the  porta  Capena 
on  the  Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king 
Numa  appointed  twelye  Salii  as  priests  of  this 
god. 

Grjle  (F/NiZat),  that  is,  ''the  old  women," 
daughters  of  Phoreys  and  Ceto,  were  three  in 
number,  Paphredo,  Bnyo^  and  JHnOf  and  were 
also  called  Phoreydes,  They  had  gray  hair  from 
their  birth ;  and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one 
eye  in  common,  which  they  borrowed  from 
each  other  when  they  wanted  them.  They 
were,  perhaps,  marine  deities,  like  the  other 
children  of  Phoreys. 

Ga^ciA  or  Hsllas  {fj  'EXAof),  a  country  in 
Europe,  llie  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Ga^Eci  or  HsllSnes  ('EAA^e^).  Amon^  the 
Greeks  ffellas  did  not  signify  any  particolar 
ccuntry,  bounded  by  certain  geographical  limits, 
but  was  used  in  general  to  signify  tne  abode  of 
the  Hellene^  whereyer  they  might  happen  to  be 
settled  Thus  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said  to  be  in 
Hellas.  In  the  most  ancient  times  Hellas  was 
a  small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Theasaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes, 
gi*adually  spread  oyer  the  surrounding  country, 
dieir  name  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who 
became  assimilated  m  language,  manners,  and 
customs  to  the  original  Hellenes,  till  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Greece,  from  the  Ce- 
rauuian  and  Cambuniao  Mountains  to  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmus,  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesus  was  generally  spoken 
of  during  the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  inde- 
p«:iulence  as  distinct  fix>m  Hellas  proper;  but 
lubsequently  PelopoDnesus  and  the  Greek  isl- 
ands were  ^so  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Plellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  bar- 
barisTis.  Still  later,  eyen  Macedonia,  and  the 
Boutheiu  part  of  Ulyria,  were  sometimes  reck- 
oned part  of  Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the 
land  of  the  Hellenes  Orateia,  whence  we  haye 
derived  the  name  of  Greece.    They  probably 


*  Epinu  it,  for  the  iak«  cf  conrenience,  usually  in- 
eluded  in  Hellas  bj  modern   geographers,  but  -was  ex- 
•tladed  bytheOreeks  themaelre*,  as  the  Epirots  were  not 
raavd*^  se  genuine  Hellenes. 
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SVC  this  name  to  the  country  from  tlcii  fint 
coming  acquainted  with  the  tribe  o;  the  Oraci, 
who  were  said  to  be  descended  fr<m  Greens 
a  son  of  Thessalus,  and  who  appear  at  an  early 
period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
kpirua  Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  including  Pelo- 
ponnesus, lies  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  forty 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of 
east  longitude.  It«  greatest  length  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Tsenarus  is  about  two  hund 
red  and  fifty  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadtib 
fi-om  the  western  coast  of  Acaniania  to  Marathon 
in  Attica  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile^ 
Its  area  is  somewhat  less  tlian  that  of  Portugal 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambu 
nian  and  Ceraunian  Mountains  from  Macedonia 
and  Ulyria;  and  on  the  other  three  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  iEgean  on  the  east  and 
south.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  possesses  few  extensiye 
plains  and  few  continuous  Valleys.  The  inhab- 
itants were  thus  separated  from  one  another  by 
bairiers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  surmount,  and 
were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  political 
oonomunities.  At  a  later  time  the  north  of 
Greece  was  generally  divided  into  ten  districts ; 
Epmus,  Thessalia,  Acabnania,  JBtoua,  Doris, 
LooRis,  Phogis,  Bceotia,  Attica,  and  MEOAai& 
The  south  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usual- 
ly divided  into  ten  districts  likewise :  CobdiTH- 
lA,  SioTONiA,  Phliasia,  Achaia,  Eus,  Messekia, 
Laconica,  Ctnubia,  Abgous,  and  Abcadia.  An 
account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitants,  and 
history  of  each  of  ^ese  districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
mark here  that,  before  ^e  Hellenes  had  spread 
oyer  the  country,  it  was  inhabited  by  yarious 
tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  call  by  the  general 
name  of  barbariana  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated were  the  Pelasg^ans,  who  had  settled  in 
most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Greek  population  was  un- 
doubtedly descended.  These  Pelasgians  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  and 
spoke  a  lai^age  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  was 
rendered  much  easier.  Ftd!,  Pelabgi.  The 
Hellenes  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  an- 
cestor Hellen,  from  whose  sons  and  grandsons 
they  were  divided  into  the  four  great  tribes  of 
Dorians,  .^olians,  Achieans,  and  lonians.  Vld. 
Hellbn. 

Gbjbgka  Maoka  or  G.  Majob  {ff  iuyd7ji  'EP^- 
^),  a  name  eiven  to  the  districts  in  the  soutJi 
of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name 
was  never  used  simply  to  indicate  the  south  of 
Italy ;  it  was  always  confined  to  the  Greek 
cities  and  their  temtories,  and  did  not  induds 
the  surrounding  districts,  inhabited  by  the  Ital- 
ian tribes.  It  appears  to  have  been  applied 
chiefly  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  Gulr,  Tar- 
entum, Sybaris,  Croton,  Caiilonia,  Siris  (Hera* 
olea,)  Metapontum,  Locri,  and  Rhegium;  but 
it  also  included  the  Greek  cities  on  tjbe  western 
coast,  such  as  Cumas  and  Neapolia  Strabo  ex- 
tends the  appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily. — The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful : 
whether  it  was  given  to  the  Greek  cities  bf  th« 
Italian  tribes  from  their  admiring  the  magnifi 
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eeoAe  of  these  citieai  or  'whether  it  was  asaumed 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out  of  vanity  and 
ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority  to  the 
mother  country. 

GuAMPius  MoNS  {Grampian  Hilh\  a  ranse  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
separating  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Soot* 
land.  Agrioola  penetrated  as  far  as  these  moun- 
tains, and  defeated  Galgaous  at  their  foot 

GbanIcus  {^pdvixo^  I  now  Koja-Chai),  a  river 
of  Mysia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount  Gotylus,  the 
northern  summit  of  Ida,  flowipg  northeast 
through  the  plain  of  Adi-astea,  and  falling  into 
the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Mamiara)  east  of 
Priapus:  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  the  three  great  victories  by  whieh  Alexander 
the  Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (B.O. 
834),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  gained 
upon  its  banks  by  Lucullus  over  Mithradates, 
RC.  73. 

Granis  {Tpdvic  :  now  KlUtht),  a  river  of  Per- 
sis,  with  a  royal  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  near  Taoce. 

GaA3(icB,  Q^  a  clerk  employed  by  the  auction- 
eers at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales,  lived 
about  B.C.  110.  Although  his  occupation  was 
humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humor  rendered  him 
famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity. 

GaAMJA  (Vpavova :  now  Ghraan)y  a  river  in  the 
land  of  the  Quadi  and  the  southeast  of  Germany, 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  the  first  book  of 
his  Meditations. 

GaAiijE.     Vid,  Charitbs. 

GaATiAMSpdus.     Vid.  Culabo. 

Gbatianus.  1.  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, A.D.  367-883,  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in 
867,  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  On  the 
death  of  Valentinian  m  375,  Gratian  did  not  sue- 
eeed  to  the  sole  sovereignty,  as  Valentinian  II., 
the  half-brother  of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed 
Augustus  by  the  troops.  By  the  death  of  his 
nude,  Valens  (S78\  the  Eastern  empire  devolved 
upon  him;  biic  the  danger  to  which  the  East 
was  exposed  fiom  the  Goths  led  Gratian  to  send 
for  Th^osiou,  and  appoint  him  emperor  of  the 
East  (879).  Gratian  was  fond  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose, and  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of  ec- 
clesiastics, especially  of  Ambrose  of  Milaa  He 
became  unpopular  with  the  army.  Maximus 
was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and  crossed 
over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian,  who 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  after  the 
batUe. — 2.  A  usurper,  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  w»  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
four  months  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Constantine.  VUL  CoMSTANTcnrs, 
No.  8. 

GaATilavM  CoLUB  (Xaphav  X6^,  Herod.,  iv., 
176 :  now  Sills  of  Tarhounah),  a  range  of  wooded 
bills  ranniag  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Northern 
Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  containing  the 
source  of  the  Cintps  uid  the  other  small  rivers 
of  that  coast. 

OaAnim  Faubous.     Vid.  Fauscub. 

Gbatob,  VALtalus,  }nnocurator  of  Judaea  from 
A  D.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
pjotios  PiUte. 

Oa%viacj[,  an  ancient  dty  of  Etruria,  suVject 


to  Tarqmoii,  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  B.0 
188,  and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus 
It  was  situatec  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  wa£ 
unhealthy  {intempestce  Oravisea,  Vir^^  jSn^  x. 
184):  whence  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived 
its  name  from  a^  gravis.  Its  ruins  are  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Marta,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  magni 
ficent  arch. 

Gbxo^bas,  NiobphSbus,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  was  bom  about 
A  J).  1295,  and  died  about  1859.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  Histtma  ByzatUifia,  It  is  in 
thirty-eight  books,  of  which  only  twenty-four 
have  been  printed.  It  begins  with  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  and 
goes  down  to  1359 ;  the  twenty-four  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1851. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

GafiodBius  {VpriyoptocX  1.  Sumaroed  Nazi- 
ANzfiNus,  and  usually  called  GaxaoBY  Naziam- 
ZBN,  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Nazianzus,  in 
Cappadoda,  about  A.D.  829.  His  father  took- 
the  greatest  pains  with  his  education,  and  he 
afterward  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens, 
where  he  earned  the  greatest  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  maUKi- 
matics.  Among  his  fellow-students  was  Julian, 
the  future  emperor,  and  Basil,  with  the  latter  o! 
whom  be  formed  a  most  intimate  friendshipi 
Gregory  appears  to  have  remamed  at  Athens 
about  six  years  (850-356),  and  then  returned 
home.  Having  recdved  ordination,  he  contin- 
ued to  redde  at  Nazianzus.  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  asdsted  his  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  872  he 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  bishopric ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  874,  he  re- 
fused to  oontinue  bishop  of  Nazianzus,  as  he 
was  averse  from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary 
meditatioa  After  living  some  years  io  retire- 
ment he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  in 
879,  in  order  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  against 
the  Arians  and  other  heretics.  In  880  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius;  but  he  resigned  the  office  in  the 
following  year  (881),  and  withdrew  altogether 
from  public  life.  He  lived  in  solitude  at  his 
jiateraal  estate  at  Nazianzus,  and  there  he  died 
m  889  or  890.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Ora- 
tions or  Sermons ;  2.  Letters ;  8.  Poems.  His 
discourses,  though  sometimes  really  eloquent, 
are  generally  nothing  more  than  favorable  spe- 
cimens of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.  He  if 
more  earnest  than  Chrysostom,  but  not  so  oma 
mental  He  is  more  artifidal  but  also  more 
attractive  than  Basil  Edited  by  Morell,  Paris, 
2  vols,  fol,  1609-1611,  reprinted  1680.  Of  tbi 
Benedictine  edition,  only  the  first  volume,  cor- 
taining  the  discourses,  was  published,  Paris, 
1778. — 2.  NTSsfiNUB,  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Basil,  and 
was  bom  at  Cseaarea,  in  Cappadoda,  about  881 
He  was  made  bisnop  of  Nyssa  about  872,  and, 
like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy. 
He  died  soon  after  894.  Like  his  brother,  ht 
was  an  eminent  rhetorician,  but  his  oratory  often 
offends  by  its  extravagance.  His  works  ar« 
edited  by  Morell  and  Gretacr,  2  vols,  fol.,  Parii^ 
1615-1618. — 3.  Suraamed  Thaumatiibgus,  from 
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hu  niirucleSf  was  boni  at  NMciBBarea,  in  Cap- 
IMulocio,  of  licatbeD  pareDts.  He  was  cooTerted 
to  Cbristiauity  by  Origen  about  284,  and  subse- 
jruentlj  became  the  bisbop  of  bis  native  town. 
He  died  soon  after  26fi.  His  works  are  not 
inimerous.  The  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

Obudii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgioa,  subjeot  to 
(he  Ncrvii,  north  of  the  Scheldt 

GaoMENTux  ^GmmentlnuB :  now  i7  PaUaio,) 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lueania,  on  the  road 
from  Boneventnm  to  Heraolea,  frequently  men- 
tioned  in  the  second  Panic  war. 

Gktllub  (F/wAAof),  elder  son  of  Xenophon, 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Mandnea,  B.C.  862,  after  he 
Lad,  according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epami- 
nondas  bis  mortal  wound. 

[GKYxfiuB.  1.  A  Centaur,  who  slew  Broteas 
and  Oreon,  and  was  bimself  slain  by  Ezadius  at 
the  nuptiaib  of  Piritbous. — 2.  Appellation  of 
Apollo.     VicL  GamlA.] 

Ga^NiA  or  -i(7M  (Tpweia,  Tpwiov),  a  very  an- 
cient fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  sinus 
filaiticus,  in  the  south  of  Mysis,  between  Elaea 
and  Myrina^  seventy  stadia  from  the  former  and 
forty  fi*om  the  latter :  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  is  hence  called  Gry- 
niBuB  Apollo  (Virg.,  ^fLy  iv.,  846).  It  possess- 
ed dso  a  good  harbor.  Parmenion,  the  general 
of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again  re- 
stored. 

GaTPs  or  Grtphub  (TpwffjL  a  griffin,  a  iabu- 
2ou8  animal,  dwelling  in  tne  Kbipaaan  Mountains, 
between  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspiaos,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north. 
The  Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
attempted  to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the 
hostihty  between  the  horse  and  the  griffin. 
The  bod^  of  the  griffin  was  that  of  a  lion,  while 
the  headf  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle.  It 
is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins 
mu'>t  be  looked  for  m  the  East,  where  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  ancient  Thev  are  also  men- 
tioned among  the  fabulous  animals  which  guard- 
ed the  gold  of  India. 

GuoEBNi  or  Gnsouri,  a  people  of  Germany, 
probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Sygambri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  bank, 
between  the  Ubii  and  Batavi 

GuLussA,  a  Numidian,  second  soo  of  Masinis- 
sa,  and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  MastanabaL  On 
the  death  of  Masinissa  in  KC.  149,  he  succeed- 
ed, along  with  his  brothers,  to  the  dominions  of 
their  faSier.    He  left  a  son  named  Massxva. 

J'GuNEUs  (Towevc),  one  of  the  Greek  leaders 
ore  Troy,  who  eommanded  the  Perrh«bians 
from  Thessaly.J 

GCa^Kus  (Tovpaloct  Tafifioiac),  a  river  of  In- 
^Va,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Guriei 
(in  the    northwest   of   the   Pun^)  into  the 
OC'phen. 
GinrdNK.     VttL  Gonu. 
Gi^IauB  or  Gf  Xaa  {if  Tvapot,  rit  Tvapa :  Fvo- 
m€vc :  now  Chiyra  or  Jura),  one  of  the  OyeUdes, 
a  small  iahiod  southwest  of  Andrea,  noor  and 
onprcduoUve,  and  inliabited  odly  by  fishermen. 
(  Under  the  Boman  emperors  it  was  a  place  of 
banishment  {Aude  aliguid  brevibu9  Oycarts  et  eat- 
fne  dignnnij  Juv.,  i,  78). 
fGTis.     1.  A  Trojaa  companion  cf  ^neri 
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distinguiihed  himself  at  the  funeral  ;am(«  eU- 
ebrated  in  hcuor  of  Anchises. — 2.  A  Rutulian 
son  of  MoUmous,  slain  by  iEneas  in  Italy.] 

Gyes  or  G-OE8  (Tv^f,  Tvytn),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  anc  Ge  f  Earth),  one  of  the  giants  with 
one  hundred  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the 
gods. 

Q^QMOS  ItLcmifi  Vvyaifi  Xlfivtj :  now  Lake  of 
Marmora),  a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the 
rivers  Hermus  and  H^llus,  north  of  Sardis,  th« 
necropolis  of  which  city  was  on  its  banks.  It 
was  afterward  called  Colot$. 

Gtgb%  (Tvy^i),  1.  The  first  king  of  Lydia  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadce,  dethroned  Can- 
daules,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  re 
lated  under  Candavlsb.  He  reigued  B.C.  716- 
678.  He  sent  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi, 
and  carried  on  various  wars  with  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  such  as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophon, 
and  Magnesia.  **  The  riches  of  Gyges"  became 
a  proverb. — [2.  A  companion  of  iEneas,  slain  by 
Tumus  in  Italy.] 

Gylippus  (TvAiiriroc),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Clean^ 
dridas,  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  B.C.  414 
Under  his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  413.  In  404  be 
was  commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure;  but, 
by  opening  the  seams'of  the  sacks  underneath, 
he  abstracted  a  considerable  portion.  The  theft 
was  discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into 
exile.  The  syUaUe  Fv^  m  the  name  of  Gylip 
pus  is  probably  identical  with  the  Latin  OihtiM 

GtmnJesLb.     Vid  Balbauks. 

GYNiK^pdus  (TwauconoXt^,  or  rw<ux<5y  nd- 
Xic),  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egvpt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Canonic  branch  of  the  Nile,  betweec 
Hermupolis  and  Momemphis.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nomos  Gynssoopolites. 

Gthdbs  {Tvvdjfc)y  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matienl  (in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdutan),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  cele- 
brated through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great 
drew  off  its  waters  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels.  (Herod,  i,  189).  It  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  this  river :  peihaps  it  is  the  same  as 
the  DeUs  or  Silla  (now  Di(Ua),  which  fuUs  into 
the  Tigris  just  above  Cteeipbon  and  Seleucia. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Sindes  or  Taci 
tus  (Antk,  xi,  10)  is  the  same  river. 

[GfajE  (Tvpai  nh-pai),  certain  rocks  in  the 
Icarian  Sea,  or,  as  others  suppose,  m  the  Mge- 
an,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

Gybton,  Gyat6ha  (Tvftruv,  Vvpruvrf :  Tvpro- 
vioc:  ruins  near  Tatari),  an  ancient  town  in 
Pelosgiotis  in  Theasaly,  on  the  Penens. 

G$th£ux,  GytbIum  (rd  Tvdeiov,  TvOiov :  Tv- 
Oeunic '  DOW  PalcBopolU  near  Marathonin),  an 
aneielit  town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded 
b^  the  Achcsana,  lay  near  the  head  of  the  Laco- 
nion  Bay,  southwest  of  the  month  of  (he  River 
EurotaSb  It  served  as  the  harbor  of  Sparta,  and 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In 
the  Persian  war  the  Lacedflsmonian  fleet  was 
stationed  at  Gythemn,  and  here  the  Atheninut 
under  Tolmides  burned  the  LacedsBmonian  arse- 
nal. B.C.  466.  After  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (870) 
it  was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  196  it  was 
taken  by  Flamminus,  and  madci^  independrat  o^ 
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Rabu,  tyrant  oi  Sparta,  whereupoo  it  joined  the 
Aohsan  league. 

Otzantes  (PvCavref),  a  people  in  the  western 
part  of  Libya  (Northern  Africa),  whose  country 
was  rich  ill  honey  iwd  wax.  They  seem  to  have 
dwelt  in  Byzaciun  . 

H. 

Uadss  or  PtDTO  CA/cJ^f,  UTiovruv,  or  poeti- 
cally 'Aldric,  'AttJwveuf,  UXovrevg)  the  God  of  the 
Nether  World.  Plato  observes  that  peop'e 
preferred  calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth) 
to  proBouo«iQg  the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or 
Aides.  Hence  we  find  that  in  ordinary  life 
and  in  the  mysteries  the  name  Pluto  became 
generally  established,  while  the  poets  preferred 
the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the  form  Pluteus. 
The  Roman  poete  use  the  names  Dis,  Orcus, 
and  Tartabus,  as  synonymous  with  Pluto,  for 
the  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hades  was  son 
of  Saturn  (Cronud)  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon).  His  wife 
was  Persephdne  or  rroserptna,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres  (Demeter),  whom  he  carried  off  from  the 
upper  world,  as  is  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  p. 
248,  a.  In  the  division  of  the  world  among 
the  three  brothers,  Hades  (Pluto)  obtained  the 
Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over 
which  he  ruled.  Hence  he  is  called  the  infer- 
nal Jupiter  (Zeus)  (Zn)f  KaTaxOovioQ)^  or  the 
king  of  the  shades  (uva(  hipuv).  He  possessed 
a  helmet  which  rendered  tne  wearer  mvislble, 
aijd  later  ti'aditions  stated  that  this  helmet  was 
given  him  as  a  present  by  the  Cyclopes  after 
their  delivery  from  Tartarus.  Ancient  story 
mentions  both  gods  and  men  who  were  hon- 
ored by  Hades  (Pluto)  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet  His  character  ia  described  as 
fierce  and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods 
he  was  most  hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the 
gates  of  the  lower  world  closed  (and  is  there- 
fore called  UvXupTTjf),  that  no  shades  might  be 
able  to  escape  or  return  to  the  region  of  light 
When  mortals  invoked  him,  they  struck  the 
earth  with  their  hands;  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  to  him  and  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) consisted  of  black  sheep ;  and  the  person 
who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away  his 
face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff,  with 
which,  like  Hermes  (Mercury),  he  drove  the 
shades  into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat 
upon  a  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone  (Pro- 
serpina). Like  the  other  gods,  he  was  not  a 
iaitnful  husband;  the  Fnries  are  called  his 
daughters ;  the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) into  a  plant  called  mint ;  and  the  nymph 
Leuce,  with  whom  he  was  likewise  in  love,  was 
ehanged  by  him  after  her  death  into  a  white 
poplar,  ana  transferred  to  Elysium.  Being  the 
king  of  the  lower  world,  Pluto  is  the  giver  of 
all  the  blessings  that  come  from  the  earth:  he 
tt  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all  the  metals  eon- 
toined  ,in  the  earth,  and  hence  hie  name  Pluto. 
He  bears  several  snmames  referring  to  his  ul- 
timately assembling  all  mortals  in  ms  kingdom, 
ukI  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ;  such  as 
Pdyde^mon,  Polydecten^  Clymentis,  Ac.  He  was 
vorahipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy.  We 
few  representations  of  this  divinity,  but 
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in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  his  brotbei 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon),  except 
that  his  hair  falls  down  nis  forehead,  and  that  his 
appearance  is  dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary 
attributes  are  the  key  of  Hades  and  Cerberua. 
In  Homer  Aides  is  invariably  the  name  of  the 
god ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  transferred  to  hia 
house,  his  abode  or  kingdom,  so  that  it  became  a 
name  for  the  nether  world. 

HaoaJLntol     Vid,  ADB.\mjM. 

Hadria.     Vid.  Adria. 

HADRiAMdpdua  (  A.dpiavoiroXtg :  *A6piavoTroAt' 
Tij^ :  now  Adrianople),  a  town  in  Thriice,  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  in  an  extensive  pkii 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strong 
ly  fortified ;  |)osses8ed  an  exteof Ive  commei-ee : 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  most  important 
town  in  the  cout.try  after  Con<tantinople. 

HiDRilNOTiiftaA  or  -JE  (*Adpiavovdt/pa),  a  city 
in  Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Miletopolis^ 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Hadrianus,  p.  ^licB,  usually  called  Hadri- 
an, Roman  emperor  A.D.  117-188,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  A.D.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  IJlpi- 
I  us  Trajanus  (afterward  emperor^  and  by  Cieliua 
j  Attianus.  From  an  early  age  ne  studied  with 
zeal  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
entered  upon  his  military  career;  and  he  sub- 
sequently served  as  military  tribune  in  Lower 
Moesia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to  the 
throne  (98),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  sister  Marciana.  Thia 
marriage  was  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan ;  and  finoia 
this  time  Hadrian  rose  rapidly  in  the  emper- 
or's favor.  He  was  raised  successively  to  Uie 
qusBstorship  (101),  praetorship  (107),  and  coisul- 
snip  (109).  He  accompanied  Traian  in  moet 
of  nis  expeditions,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  second  war  against  the  Dacians,  104- 
106 ;  was  made  goTemor  of  Piannonia  in  108 ; 
and  subsequently  fought  under  Trajan  against 
the  Parthians.  When  Trajan's  senous  ilbess 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  East,  he  placed  Ha- 
drian at  the  head  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  S;^ria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election. 
Hadrian's  first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  which  he  obtained  by  relinquishijig 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  east  of  the  Euphratea. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  118;  but  almost  im 
mediately  afterward  set  out  for  Mcesia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  this  province  by  the 
Sarmatians.  After  making  peace  with  the  Sar 
matians,  and  suppressing  a  formidable  conspir 
acy  whicL  had  been  formed  against  his  life  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  noblea 
all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he  returned  te 
Rome  in  the  oourse  of  the  same  year.  Hr 
sought  to  gun  the  good  will  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses, 
and  he  also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due 
to  the  state  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  re 
mainder  of  Hadrian's  reign  was  disturbed  by 
few  wars.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  hit 
reign  in  traveUing  through  tne  various  pix>vinee8 
of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  inspeot 
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penoDftliy  tlie  state  of  affidre  in  the  provineeB, 
tfid  apply  the  Deoessaiy  remedieB  wbereTer 
mismaoaffement  was  duoorered.  He  com- 
mexice^  these  travels  in  119,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which 
eountries  he  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the 
Bolway  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tyne.  He 
afterward  visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  East^ 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Atliens  for  three 
years  (128-126).  Athens  was  his  favorite  city, 
and  he  oonferied  upjn  its  inhabitants  many 
privileges.  The  most  important  war  daring  his 
reign  was  that  against  the  Jews,  which  broke 
out  in  131.    The  Jews  had  revolted  in  conse- 

aueuce  of  the  establishiueut  of  a  colony,  under 
je  name  of  i£lia  Capitolina,  on  the  site  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  of  their  having  been  forbidden  to 
practice  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  sU'uggle 
with  the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  till  136,  after  the  country  had 
been  nearly  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  Hadrian's  life,  his  healt£ 
failed.    He  llecame  suspicious  and  cruel,  and 

Eut  to  death  several  persons  of  distinction.  As 
e  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L.  ^lius  Verus, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  Ciesar  in  186.  Verus 
diofl  on  the  first  of  January,  188,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterward  sur> 
named  Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise 
the  title  of  Csssar.  In  July  m  the  same  year, 
Hadrian  himself  died,  in  his  sizty-second  year, 
and  was  siuiceeded  by  Antoninus.  The  reign 
»f  Hadrian  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hap- 

K'est  periods  in  Roman  history.  His  policy  was 
preserve  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  not 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  but  to 
secure  the  old  provinces^  and  promote  their  wel- 
fiire.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  Italy.  His  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  was  at 
Hadnan*s  command  that  the  jurist  Silvius  Ju- 
lianus  drew  up  the  edictum  perpctutmif  which 
formed  a  fixed  code  of  laws.  Some  of  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Hadrian  are  of  a  truly  humane 
character,  and  aimed  at  improving  tne  public 
morality  of  the  time.  The  various  cities  which 
he  yisited  received  marks  of  his  &vor  or  liber- 
ality; in  many  places  he  built  aqueducts,  and 
in  others  haroors  or  other  public  buildings, 
either  for  use  or  ornament  But  what  has  ren- 
dered his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  ma^ificent  architect- 
ttial  works  which  he  planned  and  commenced 
during  his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  which  he  built  an  entirely 
new  city,  Adrianopolis.  Wo  can  not  here  enter 
jito  an  acoonnt  of  the  numerous  buildings  he 
erected ;  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  his 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a  real  mine  of 
treasures  of  art,  and  his  mausoleum  at  Rome, 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
Castle  of  St  Angela  Hadrian  was  a  patron  of 
earning  and  literature  as  well  as  of  Uie  arts, 
and  he  cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars, 
rhetoricians,  and  philosophers.  He  founded  at 
Rome  a  scientific  mstitution  under  the  name  of 
AthensBum,  which  continued  to  flouri^  for  a 
lonff  time  after  him.  He  was  himself  an  author, 
and  wrote  numerous  works,  both  in  prose  and 
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in  yen»e,  all  of  wl  eh  are  lost,  with  the  3xe«ptioft 
of  a  few  epigrams  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  An 
thologies. 

HAPBTANua,  the  rhetoriciaa     Vtd,  Aduancii. 

HADBt^M£TUM  or  ADECiiEiiiif  ('Adpvfiji :  now 
Hammeim\  a  flourishing  city  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  northern  Africa,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Byzacena,  of  which  district  it  was  tha 
capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan  maie  it  ■ 
colony;  and  it  was  afterward  called  Ju&tiniari 
opolis. 

[H^DiLiA  ^MoNs),  a  mountain  of  Italy,  neai 
Horace's  Sabme  farm,  infested  by  wolves,  (ZTce- 
dilim  lupot,  Hor,  Cami.,  i.,  17,  9.)] 

HncoN  (Klfujv).  1.  Son  of  Pelnsgus  and 
father  of  Thessalus,  from  whom  the  ancient 
name  of  Thessaly,  ILamoxia  or  .£monja,  was 
believed  to  be  derived.  Tlie  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjective  HcBmoniw  as  equiva 
lent  to  Thessalian. — 2.  Son  of  Lycaon,  aud  the 
reputed  founder  of  Hamonia  in  Arcadia. — 8. 
Son  of  Creon  of  Thebes,  was  desti'oyed,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  by  tlie  sphinx ;  but,  accord 
ing  to  other  traditions,  he  was  in  love  with 
Antigone,  and  killed  himself  on  hearing  that  she 
was  condemned  by  his  father  to  be  entombed 
alive. 

H^shSnia  (Al/wvta).     Vid.  H^shon,  "So.  I 

Hjkmus  (M/ioc\  sou  of  Boreas  and  Orithyla, 
husband  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebrus.  As 
he  and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera),  both  were 
metamorphosed  into  mountains. 

HiKMUs  (6  Al/ioc,  rd  Alfutv :  now  JBalkan\  § 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  ant 
M(Bsia,  extended  from  Mount  Soomius,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  from  Mount  Rhodope  on  the 
west  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  The  name  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  hima 
(whence  comes  the  word  Himalaya),  the  Greek 
XeifMv,  and  the  Latin  kietru;  and  the  mountains 
were  so  called  on  account  of  their  cold  and  snowy 
climate.  The  height  of  these  mountains  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients:  the  mean 
height  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  I'here  are  several 
passes  over  them  ;  but  the  one  most  used  in  an- 
tiauity  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  range, 
called  ''Sued*'  or  **Succorum  angustis,"  aUo 
"Porta  Trajani**  (now  Sntlu  Derhmd)fhetvreen 
Fliilippopolis  and  Serdica.  The  later  province 
of  **  Hiemimontus  "  in  Thrace  derived  its  name 
from  this  mountain. 

HaonOs  ('Ayvouf,  -ovvto^:  *Ayvov(jiog:  near 
Markojmlo),  a  demus  in  Atiica,  west  of  Pieauia, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

HALiE  (*A?Au,'AXai,  'Alaix  'ATiOievg).  1.  H. 
AaAFHftNiDBB  ('ApoftjviSec),  a  demus  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  iEgeis,  was  situated  on  th<. 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbor 
of  Brauron :  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana  (Art«- 
mis^. — 2.  H  w£xoNiD£8  {Al^uvideo),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated 
on  the  western  coast — 3.  A  town,  formerly  of 
the  Opuntii  Locri,  afteiward  of  Boeotia,  situated 
on  the  Opuntion  Gulf. 

[HALoydNB.     Vid,  Alcy5nil] 

HAun  ("AA^c),  1.  A  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  cold 
ness  of  its  water. — 2.  A  river  in  ^he  island  ol 
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HALtSA  {"AXmaa :  Halefiluua :  now  Torre  di 
IHtiineo\  a  town  od  the  northern  ooafit  of  Sicily, 
on  the  Rivei  Halesus  (now  PiUineo)^  was  founded 
by  the  Qreik  mercenaries  of  Archonidee,  a  chief 
of  the  Siouli,  and  was  origioally  called  ARaaoNi- 
DION.  It  became  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, a:d  was  in  later  times  a  municipium,  ex- 
empt froo  taxes. 

llALBiiTs,  a  chief  of  the  Aurunoans  and  Oscans, 
the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Tumns, 
was  slain  by  Pallas.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Ar- 
goe  in  Greece,  whence  he  is  called  Agamemnoniut, 
Atfidet,  or  Argolicuh.  Ho  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Faleril 

Halex.     Vid>  Alul 

Haliacmon  {^KkidKfiijv:  now  VisCriza  Imfje- 
kara)y  an  important  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in 
the  Tymphaean  Mountuins,  flows  firet  southeast 
through  Elimina,  then  northeast,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Eordsa  and  Pieiia,  and  falls 
into  the  Thermaic  Gulf  in  Bottiieis.  CiBsar  {B, 
C.  iiL,  86)  incorrectly  makes  it  the  boundary  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Haliartus  ('AAozproc :  'AXiuprto^ :  now  Mazi\ 
an  ancient  town  in  BcBotia.  on  the  south  of  the 
Lake  Copais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece  (B.C.  480X  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  appears  as  an  important  place  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Under  its  walls  Lysander  lost 
nis  life  (895).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
(171),  because  it  supported  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  its  territory  was  given  to  the 
Athenians. 

HaiIas  ('AXuic :  'AAtcvf :  now  Haliza),  a  dis- 
trict on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  between  Asioe  and 
ilermione,  so  called  because  fishing  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  town  was 
called  HaxXb  ['AXiai)  or  HauAs  ('AXielc). 

HluGAaNASsus  {*AXiKapvaaa6c,  loa  'AAixap- 
w^aaog:  ^AXiKopvatraevc,  Halicamaasensis,  Hali- 
camassius :  ruins  at  Budnim)^  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Caria,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Cer- 
amicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Trcexene,  and  was  at  first  culled  Zephyra.  It 
was  one  of  the  six  cities  that  originally  formed 
the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  but  it  was  early  excluded 
from  tlie  confederacy,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
violation,  by  one  of  its  citizens,  of  a  law  con- 
nected with  the  common  worship  of  the  Tri- 
opian  Apollo.  (Herod.,  i.,  144.J  With  the  rest 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  lell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Persians,  at  an  earlv  period  of 
whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of 
the  city,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
for  some  generations.  His  daughter  Artemi- 
sia assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  VicL  Ajitxmxsia,  No.  1.  Her  grandson, 
Lygdamis,  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  in 
which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
Vid.  HxaoDonn.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
find  Halicamassus,  with  the  other  Dorian  cities 
of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ;  but  we 
do  not  knew  what  was  its  form  of  government, 
antil  the  re-establishment,  by  HacATOMinrs,  of  a 
dynasty  ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  its  capital 
fiirst  at  Mylasa,  and  afterward  at  Halicamassus, 
and  Tirtoally  independent  of  Persia;  before 
B.O.  880.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this 
mil  Uie  older  dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Halicamas- 


Bus  were  a  race  of  native  Carian  priuces,  whoM 
ascendency  at  Halicamassus  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Carian  element  in 
its  population  at  an  early  period.  Hecatomnus 
left  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  all  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne  in  the  following  order :  MnO' 
solus>  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodarus,  and 
Ada  agaia  In  B.C.  884,  Alexander  took  the  city, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
MemnoD,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blt-w  it 
never  recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edifice 
which  Artemisia  IL  built  as  a  tomb  for  MkU60> 
lus,  and  which  was  adorned  with  the  w.^rks  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age. 
Fragments  of  these  sculptures,  which  were  ms- 
covered  bnilt  into  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of 
Budnan,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Wit)- 
the  rest  of  Caria,  Halicamassus  was  assigned  by 
the  Romans,  aftier  their  yictory  over  Antiochua 
the  Great,  to  the  government  of  Rhodes,  and  was 
afterward  united  to  the  province  of  Asia,  The 
city  was  yery  strongly  fortified,  and  had  a  fine 
harbor,  which  was  protected  by  the  island  of  Ar- 
00NXB8U8 :  its  citadel  was  called  Salmacis  (2aA 
fMKic)y  tvom  the  name  of  a  spring  which  rose  from 
the  mil  on  which  it  stood.  Halicamassus  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historians  Herodotus  and 
DiOErrsius. 

HAUoi^iB  {'AXiKvai:  Halicyensis:  now  Sal" 
emi  f\  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  between 
Eotella  and  lilybieum,  was  lon^  in  the  possession 
of  the  Carthagmiane,  and  in  Cicero's  time  was  a 
municipium,  exempt  from  taxes. 

HaliiiDs  ('AAi/uovc,  -ovvro^ :  *A7ufiowJt,oO  a  d^ 
mus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  oo 
the  western  coast,  a  litUe  south  of  Athens. 

Haupedon  ('AA/fredov),  a  plain  near  the  Pi* 
rsus,  probably  between  the  PiriBus  and  tho 
Academy. 

HalirrhSthius  ('AXtfifiodioc)^  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Euryte,  attempted  to  yiolate 
Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Agraulos, 
but  was  slain  by  Mars  (Ares).  Mars  (Ares) 
was  brought  to  trial  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  for 
this  murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was 
hence  called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Aree 
(Mars.) 

[Hauthxrsxs  {'AXiOipaiic).  1.  A  son  of  Mas^ 
tor  of  Ithaca,  celebrated  as  a  hero  and  diviner.-^ 
2.  A  son  of  Ancieus  and  Samia,  the  daughter  of 
the  River  Mieander.] 

[Hauus  ('AXioc),  second  son  of  Alcinous,  dis 
tinguished  himself  in  dancing,  as  described  in  tbt 
eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey.V 

HaliOsa  ('AA/ot)ffa  I  now  Karavi)^  an  island  in 
the  Argolic  Gulf.- 

Hauzones  {'ATii^iwec  and  -oi\  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  capital  city  Alybe  {'AXv&q), 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

Hauitdessitb.     Vid  Salmtdessub. 

HAucf  BIB  ('A?,^pic,  sc  ?dfjtvfi\  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  MoBsia,  formed  by  the  southem  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it 

HalSn£8DB  (*AX6vrjaoc,  *AXowijcac:  'AXwiJ- 
aioc,  'AhfVfjaiTTf^ :  now  Khiliodromia),  an  island 
cf  the  j£gean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and 
east  of  Sciathos  and  Peparethos,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it  The  possession  of  thl- 
island  occasioned  grea  disputes  between  Philpfc 
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HALOSIDNE. 
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and  tlie  Atheoians:  there  U  a  speeeh  oo  this 
Babj«ct  amoDg  the  extant  orations  of  Demoe- 
Ihenea,  but  it  was  probably  wrilteD  bj  Hege- 
tippus. 

Hauwtdne  ('AAoovdvi/),  "  the  Sea-born,"  a  snr- 
same  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetis. 

Haluntiuil     Vid  Auavnuu. 

Halub.     Vid  Alus. 

Halyoob  {'A?amoc  :  now  PlcUani),  a  river  in 
the  south  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near 
Heradea  Minoa. 

HAltb  ('AXvc  :  DOW  KUiUInndk,  L  e^  the  Hed 
niwr)t  the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in 
that  part  of  the  Anti-Taorus  range  called  Parya- 
dres,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pon- 
tus,  and,  after  flowing  west  by  south  through 
Cappadocia,  turns  to  the  north  and  flows  through 
Galatia  to  the  borders  of  Paphlaffonia,  where  it 
takes  a  northeastern  direction,  dtvidii^  Paphla- 
gonia  from  Pontus,  and  at  laat  fails  into  the 
Eusue  (now  Black  Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a  most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  politi<»l. 
It  divided  the  Indo-European  races  which  peo- 
pled the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Semitic  (S^ro- Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  south- 
western Asia,  and  it  separated  the  Lydian  empire 
Irom  the  Medo-Persian,  until,  by  marching  oyer 
it  to  meet  Cyrus,  CrcBSus  began  the  contest  which 
at  once  ended  in  the  overUirow  of  the  former 
and  the  extension  of  the  latter  to  the  iEgean 
Sea. 

HAXADRf  Inxs.     FidL  Nymphjl 

HamaxItub  ('Afia^iTo^),  a  small  town  on  the 
ooast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  Promontory  Leo- 
ivm ;  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Teuciian  immigrants  from  Crete.  The  sur- 
roundiog  district  was  called  ^Afia^iTia.  Lvsi- 
machus  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Alexancfrea 
Troas. 

HAMAxdaii  {'AftaioSun),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palus  Mso- 
tis,  were  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Hamiloab  (^AftUKoc).  The  two  hist  sylkbles 
of  this  name  are  the  same  as  Melcarthy  the  tu- 
telary deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hercules,  and  the  name  probably  signifies  **  the 
gift  of  Melcarth."  1.  Son  of  Hauno,  or  Mago, 
commander  of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  which  was  defeated 
and  almost  destroyed  by  Oelon  at  Himera.  Vid 
Oelon.  Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle. — 2.  Sur- 
named  Rhodanus,  was  sent  by  the  CarUiagiDi- 
ans  to  Alexander  after  the  fall  of  Tyre,  RC. 
882.  Ou  his  return  home  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  GiirthagiDianB  for  having  betrayed  their 
interests. — 8.  Carthaginian  governor  in  Sicily  at 
the  time  that  Agathodes  was  rising  into  power. 
At  first  he  supported  the  party  at  Syracuse, 
which  had  driven  Agathodes  into  exile,  but  he 
afterward  espoused  the  cause  of  Asathodes, 
who  was  tlius  enabled  to  make  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  817. — i.  Son  of  Gisoo,  succeeded 
the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  811.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agath- 
odes, whom  he  defeated  with  great  slau^ter, 
and  then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  wfaild 
besieffing  Syracuse,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Agathodes. — 6.  A  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
§mt  PuDie  war,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
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fiom  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  <».j  it 
the  tliird  year  of  the  war  (262)  he  taooeeded 
Humo  in  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  carried 
on  the  operations  by  land  with  success.  Hs 
made  himself  master  of  Enna  and  Camarina, 
and  fortified  Drepanum.  In  267  he  oommandetf 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  northern  ooast  of 
Sidly,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  the  Bo> 
man  consul  C.  Atilius  Regulus^  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (266),  he  and  Hauno  commanded  tks 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  two  consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L 
Manlius  Yulso,  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  eouthen: 
coast  of  Sicily.  He  was  afterward  one  of  th« 
commanders  of  the  land  forces  in  Africa  op- 
posed to  Regulus. — 6.  Sumamed  Barca,  ar 
epithet  supposed  to  be  relatcil  to  the  Hebrew 
jDorcLky  and  to  signify  **  Ugbtnin^.**  It  was 
merely  a  personal  appellation,  and  is  not  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  family  name,  though,  from  the 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
Uie  name  of  Bareine  applied  either  to  his  family 
or  his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  tc 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sic- 
ily in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  247.  At  this  time  the  Romans  were 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Drepanum  and  Lilybeum,  both  of  which 
were  blockaded  by  them  on  the  land  side 
Hamilcar  established  himself,  with  his  whole 
army,  on  a  mountain  named  Hereto  (now  Mont€ 
PeUearino),  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  couutry, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Panor- 
mus,  one  of  their  most  important  dties.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground,  to  the 
astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes,  fop 
nearly  three  years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hereto,  and  took  up  a  still  stronger  position  on 
Mount  Eryx,  after  seizing  the  town  of  that 
name.  Here  he  also  maintained  himself  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  didodge 
him.  After  the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Cai^- 
thaginians  by  Lutatius  Catulus  (241),  Hamilcar, 
who  was  still  at  Eryx,  was  intrusted  bv  the 
Carthagiuian  government  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  On  his  return 
home,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in  Africa  with 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom  he  suo< 
ceeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  three  years  (240-288).  Hamilcar  now  form- 
ed the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a  new 
empire,  which  should  not  only  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be 
the  point  from  whence  he  might  at  a  subse- 
quent period  renew  hostilities  against  Rome. 
He  crossed  over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  term- 
ination of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  his  operations  in  the  coun- 
try, save  that  he  obtained  possession  of  a  coo 
siderable  portion  of  Spain,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation.  After  remain- 
ing in  Spain  nearly  nine  years,  he  fell  in  battle 
(229)  against  the  Vettones.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal 
He  left  three  sons,  the  cdebrated  Hannibal, 
Hsodrubal,  and  Maga — ^7.  Son  of  Gisco,  Car- 
thap^nian  governor  of  Melite  (now  Malta) 
which  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  218. — t. 
Son  of  Bomiloar,  one  of  the  generals  in  Spain, 
216,  with  Hasdrubal  and  Miu;o,  the  two  sous 
of  Barca.    The  three  gencrab  were  defeated 
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ftj  the  two  Sdpioe  while  bcdegtog  Illitargl — 9. 
a  Carthaginian  who  excited  a  general  revolt  of 
the  Oada  in  Upper  Italy  about  200,  and  took 
the  Roman  colony  of  Haoentia.  On  the  defeat 
of  the  Gaols  by  the  consnl  Cethegos  in  197,  he 
was  taken  prisoner. 

HiKHinaL  (*kwi6ac\  The  name  signifies 
"the  graee  or  &Tor  of  Baal ;"  the  final  syllable 
bait  of  such  oooimon  ocenrrence  in  Punic  names, 
aiways  having  refereoee  to  this  tutelary  deity 
•f  the  Pbcenicians.  1.  Son  of  Gisco,  and  grand- 
son of  HAMiLGAa  [Na  11.  In  409  he  was  sent 
to  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  a  Carthaginian  army, 
to  assist  the  Segestans  against  the  Selinuntines. 
He  took  Selinus,  and  sutoequently  Himera  also. 
In  106  he  again  oommanded  a  Gartiiaginian 
army  in  Sieily  along  with  Himiloo,  but  died  of  a 
pestilence  while  besieging  Agrigentum. — 2.  Son 
of  Giseo,  was  the  Carthaginian  commander  at 
Agrigentum  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  262.  After  standing  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  he  broke  through  the  enem^-'s  lines, 
leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  After  this  he  car- 
ried on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the  next  year 
or  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  in  260 
he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  DuilJus.  In  269 
he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
he  was  a|;ain  unfortunate,  and  was  seized  by  his 
own  mutmoos  troops  and  put  to  death. — 8.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Haxilcab^  No.  6),  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  succors  of  men  and  provi- 
•ioos  to  LilybsBum  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  260^—4.  A  general  in  the  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  against  the  mercenaries  (240«-288}, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  .the  insurgents,  and  cruci- 
fied. — 6.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the 
meet  illustrious  generals  of  antiquity,  was  bom 
&C.  247.  He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
fiither  took  him  with  him  into  Spain,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Hamilear  made  him  swear 
upon  the  altar  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  Child 
as  he  then  was,  Hanuibal  never  forgot  his  vow, 
and  his  whole  life  was  one  continual  struggle 
against  the  power  and  domination  of  Rome. 
He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the  eye 
of  his  father,  and  was  present  with  him  in 
the  battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229). 
Though  only  eighteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
he  had  already  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
capacity  ibr  war,  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Ham- 
ilcar) with  the  chief  command  of  most  of  the 
military  enterprises  planned  by  that  general 
He  seeured  to  himself  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  army  under  his  command ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  assassination  of  Hasdrubal  (221), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youUi- 
fiil  leader  commander-in-ehie^  which  the  gov- 
ernment at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified.  Han- 
nibal was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty-sixth 
'ear  of  his  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
le  already  looked  forward  to  the  invasion  and 
sooquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition ; 
hut  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to  complete 
the  work  which  had  been  so  ably  begun  by  his 
two  predecessors,  and  to  eetabltsh  the  Cartha- 

r'an  power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain, 
two  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wealthy  town  of  Soguntum.  In  the  spriug  of 
£19  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Snguoturn, 
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which  he  took  after  a  desperate  resistance 
which  lasted  nearly  eight  months.  Sagoutum 
lay  south  of  the  Iblenis,  and  was  therefore  not 
included  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubal  and 
the  Romans ;  but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alS- 
ance  with  the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  its 
attack  at  a  violation  of  the  treaty  lietween  the 
two  nationa  On  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Ro- 
mans demanded  the  surrender  of  Hannibal; 
and  when  this  demand  was  refused,  war  was 
dMlared,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  arduous 
v'J'nC^ld  called  the  second  Punic  war.  In  tlie 
spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter^quar- 
ters  at  New  Carthage  and  oommenoed  his  march 
for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  march* 
ed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Ro* 
mans  sent  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  in 
Gaul ;  but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found 
that  Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone^ 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him. 
After  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at 
far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Is^re.  Here  ho 
struck  away  to  the  right,  and  commenced  his 
passage  across  the  Alps.  He  probably  crossed 
the  Al|)e  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard, 
called  in  antiquity  the  Graian  Alps.  His  army 
suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gaulisn 
mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  tlie  lato- 
ness  of  the  season  (the  beginning  of  Octiiber,  at 
which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  bis  1ob<€S, 
that  when  he  at  lensth  emerged  from  tlie  vallev 
of  Aosta  into  the  plains  of  Uie  Po,  he  had  with 
him  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  horse.  During  Hannibal's  march  over 
the  Alpe,  P.  Scipio  had  sent  on  his  own  army 
into  Spain,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Cneius,  and  had  himself  returned  to  Italy.  He 
forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  took  the 
command  of  the  prsetor^s  army,  which  he  found 
there,  and  led  it  against  HannibaL  In  the  first 
action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
eavaliy  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged;  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  Scipio  himself  severely 
wounded.  Scipio  then  ci^oesed  the  Po  and 
withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  the 
other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  Here  a 
second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought. 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle 
was  fought  toward  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal 
was  now  joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  h* 
was  able  to  take  op  his  winter^uartcrs  in  se- 
curity. Early  in  217  he  descended  by  the  val 
lepr  of  the  Macra  into  the  marshes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ama  In  struggling  through  these  marshea 
great  numbers  of  his  horses  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den perished,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eve  by  a  violent  attack  of  ophthalmia  The 
consul  Flamiuius  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Lake  Trasimenus,  ia 
which  the  Roman  army  waa  destroyed;  tboih 
sands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom  was  the 
consul  himself ;  thousands  more  perished  in  the 
lake,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  prisonen 
'Mi 
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fell  lato  tbe  hands  of  HaonibaL  Hannibal  now 
marobed  through  the  Apennines  into  Picenum, 
and  thenoe  into  Apulia,  where  he  spent  a  f^eat 
part  of  the  summer.  The  Romans  had  ool- 
lected  a  fresh  army,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  the  dictator  Fabius  Mazimus,  who 
had  prudently  avoided  a  general  action,  and  only 
attempted  to  hai'ass  and  annoy  the  Carthaginian 
army.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  had  made  great 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year  (216).  The  two  new  consuls,  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus  and  C.  Terentius  Varro,  marched  into 
Apulia  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little  less  than 
ninety  thousand  men.  To  this  mighty  host  Han- 
nibal gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannss. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annihilated:  be- 
tween forty  and  nfW  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  tlie  field,  among  whom  was  the 
consul  i£milius  Paulus,  both  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  above  eighty  senators,  and  a 
multitude  of  the  wealthy  knights  who  composed 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  other  consul,  Varro, 
escaped  witii  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  a 
smaU  band  of  resolute  men  forced  their  way 
from  the  Roman  camp  to  Oanusium;  all  the 
rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from 
Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  Hannibal  established  his  army  in  winter- 
(quarters  in  Capua,  which  had  espoused  his 
side.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect  which  tiiese 
produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal  became  a 
favorite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaffgeration  in 
later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
superiority  of  that  army  in  the  field  remained 
M  deddea  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  winter  spent  at  Capua,  21d-215,  was  in 
ereat  measure  the  turning  powt  of  Hanuibals 
fortune,  and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed 
an  altered  character.  The  experiment  of  what 
he  could  effect  with  his  single  army  had  now 
been  fully  tried,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
victories,  it  had  decidedly  failed ;  for  Rome  was 
still  unsubdued,  and  still  provided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  protracted  contest 
Fix>m  this  time  the  Romans  in  great  measure 
changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  instead 
of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great  army  in  the 
field,  they  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province 
of  Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, and  check  the  risinig  disposition  to  revolt 
It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  subsequent  campaign,  dur- 
ing which  Hannibal  himself  frequently  traversed 
Italy  in  all  directions.  In  S15  Hannibal  entered 
bto  negotiations  with  Phih'p,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  and  thus 
•owed  the  seeds  of  two  fresh  wars.  From  214  | 
to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged  with 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
takeu  by  Marcellus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Taren- 
tum;  but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the 
important  city  of  Capua,  which  waa  recovered 
by  the  liomans  after  a  long  siege.  In  209  the 
Romans  also  recovered  Tarentum.  Haunibars 
forces  gradually  became  more  and  more  weak- 
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ened ;  and  his  only  object  now  was  to  maintoii 
his  ground  in  the  south  until  his  brother  Has* 
druM  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an 
event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation.  ]  n  207  Hasdrobal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurua. 
VicL  Hasdrubal,  No.  8.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdrubal  was  decisive  of  the  fiite  of  the 
war  in  Italy.  From  this  time  Hannibal  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  offensive  operations,  and 
ocUected  together  his  forces  within  the  penin- 
sula of  Bruttium.  In  the  fastnesses  ot  that 
wild  and  mountainous  region  he  maintained  hit 
ground  good  for  nearly  four  years  (207-208). 
He  crossed  over  to  Africa  toward  the  end  of 
208  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipia  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated 
with  great  loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
ui^e  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  The 
treaty  between  'Rome  and  Carthage  was  not 
finally  concluded  until  the  next  year  (201).  By 
this  treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  his  whole 
life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  effectually  hwnbled 
before  her  imperious  rivfd.  But  his  enmity  to 
Rome  was  unabated;  and,  though  now  more 
than  forty-five  years  old,  he  set  himself  tc 
work  to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the 
contest  at  no  distant  period.  He  introduced 
the  most  beneficial  refonns  into  the  state,  and 
restored  the  ruined  finances ;  but,  having  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  at  Car- 
thage, they  denounced  him  to  the  Romans  at 
urging  on  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  to  take 
up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuse  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus,  who  was  at  this  tune  (198) 
on  tlie  eve  of  a  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaitmg  the  Romans 
in  Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190^ 
the  surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Han- 
nibal, however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia.  Here  he  found  for  some  years  a  secure 
asylum ;  but  the  Romans  could  not  be  at  ease 
so  long  as  he  lived,  and  T.  Quintius  Flainininus 
was  at  length  dispatched  to  tlie  court  of  Pru- 
sias to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithynian  king  was  unable  to  resist;  and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  about  the  year  188w  Of  Hannibal's 
abilities  as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak : 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from 
Scipio  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  have  corciu^ 
red  in  their  homage  to  his  genius.  But  in  com 
paring  Hannibal  with  any  other  of  the  great 
leadera  of  antiquity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  waa 
placed.  Feebly  and  gradgingly  supported  by 
the  ffovemment  at  home,  he  stood  alone,  at  the 
head  of  ao  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  be  retain  the 
attachment  of  these  ■  men,  unshaken  by  any 
change  of  fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  thaa 
fif  ecu  years,  but  he  trained  up  army  after  army : 
and,  lou;;  after  the  veterans  that  had  foUo^re^ 
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lum  over  tbe  Alps  had  dwindled  into  an  inconsid- 
erable remnant,  bia  new  levies  were  still  as  in- 
Tindble  aa  their  predecessors. 

Hannibaluanub.  1.  Son  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
":ns  and  his  se<x)nd .  wife  Theodora,  and  half- 
irother  of  Ooostantine  the  Great  He  was  put 
Jo  death  in  837  on  the  death  of  Constantine. — 
&  Soc  of  the  elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Del- 
Dutius,  waa  also  put  to  deith  on  the  death  of 
CuDstantiue. 

HannibXlis  CAsraA.     Vid,  Castea,  No.  2. 

Hanmo  ('Awwv),  oQe  of  the  most  common 
names  at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important 
persons  of  the  name  can  be  mentioned.  1.  One 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  who  fought  against 
^gathocles  in  Africa,  B.C.  810.^2.  Commander 
of  the  Cnrthagiuian  garrison  at  Messana  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punio  war,  294.  In  oon- 
aequence  of  his  surrendering  tlie  citadel  of  this 
city  to  the  Romans,  he  was  crucified  on  his  re- 
turn home. — 8.  Son  of  Hannibal,  was  sent  to 
Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  with  a  large  force 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Messana,  264, 
where  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Roman 
consul  Appius  Claudius.  In  262  he  a^ain  com- 
manded m  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
gentum,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by 
the  Romans.  Vid.  Haniobal,  No.  2.  Id  266 
he  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  along 
with  Harailcar,  at  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus. — 
i.  Commander  of  the  Cartliaginiau  fleet,  which 
waa  defeated  by  Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  iBga- 
tes,  241.  On  his  return  home  he  was  crucified. 
— 5.  Sumamed  the  Great,  apparently  for  his 
su^sses  in  Africa.  We  do  not^  however,  know 
against  what  nations  of  Africa  his  arms  were 
directed,  nor  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
He  was  one  of  the  commanded  in  the  war 
against  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after  tlie  end 
of  tbe  firdt  Punio  war  (240-288).  From  this 
time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterprises 
of  Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her  councils 
at  home  was  great ;  he  was  leader  of  the  aiis- 
tocrntic  party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary 
of  Hamilcar  Bai-ca  and  his  family.  Ou  all  occa- 
sions, from  the  landins  of  Barca  in  Spain  till 
the  return  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  a  period  of 
above  thirty-five  years,  Hanno  is  represented 
as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  able  and  pow- 
erful family,  and  takmg  the  lead  in  opposition 
to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object  to  which 
all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  survived  the 
battle  of  Zama,  202. — 6.  A  Carthaginian  officer 
left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly 
afterward   defeated   by  On.  Scipio,  and  taken 

Srisoner. — 7.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  most 
istioguished  of  Hannibal's  officers  He  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannes 
(216),  and  is  frequentty  mentioned  during  the 
succeeding  years  of  the  war.  In  203  he  took 
the  ojmmand  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Africn,  which  he  held  till  the  arrival  of  Hanni- 
bal— '8.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  canied  on 
the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse*  211. 
He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year,  when  Agri- 
eentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans. — 9.  The 
hst  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at 
Capua  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
212-111). — 10.  A   Carthaginian  navigator,  un- 


der whose  name  we  possess  a  Feri^Uta  (nifu 
irAovf),  which  was  originally  written  in  th« 
Punio  language,  and  aftei-ward  translated  into 
Greek.  The  author  had  held  the  office  of  suf* 
fetes,  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Carthage,  and 
he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  undertaken  the  voy- 
age when  Carthage  was  in  a  mjst  flourishing 
condition.  Heuce  it  has  been  conjectured  thr* 
he  was  the  same  as  the  Hanno,  the  fattier  or 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Him  era, 
B.C.  480 1  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  In  the 
Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out 
by  lus  countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libv- 
Phoenician  towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a  body 
of  colonists  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
On  his  retura  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  an 
account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in  the  tem 
pie  of  Saturn  (Cronos).  It  is  therefore  presum 
ed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek  version  of  the 
contents  of  that  Punic  tablet  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Loud.,  1797,  with  an  English  translation 

HAaMA  (rd  'Apfia :  'Apfutrevg),  1.  A  small 
place  in  Boeotia,  near  Tauagra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  firom  the  kanna  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  the 
eartii  along  with  his  chariot — 2.  A  small  place 
in  Attioa,  near  Pbyle. 

HaeuatCs  {*ApfiaTovc\  a  city  and  promontory 
on  tbe  coast  of  iEolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticus. 

Habmodius  and  Aristooiton  {'ApfioSioc,  'Apt- 
oToyeiTuv),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Gk- 
FHYiLJii,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  EC.  614.  A  ris- 
togiton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  ^oung  and 
beautiful  Harmodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavored  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  fail- 
ing in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  put- 
ting upon  him  a  public  iosidt  Accordingly,  he 
took  care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should 
be  summoned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets 
iu  some  religious  procession,  and  when  she  pre- 
sented herself  for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her 
to  be  dismissed  and  declared  unworthy  of  the 
honor.  This  fresh  insult  determined  the  two 
frieuds  to  slay  both  Hipparchus  and  his  brother 
Hippias  as  well  They  communicated  their  plot 
to  a  few  friends,  and  selected  for  their  enter- 
prise the  day  of  the  festival  of  tbe  great  Pan- 
athensBa,  the  onlv  day  on  which  they  could  ap- 
pear iu  arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  two  chief  con- 
spiratoi-s  observed  one  of  their  accomplices  in 
conversation  with  Hippias.  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hip- 
parchus. Harmodius  was  immediately  cut  down 
by  the  guards.  Aristogitou  at  first  escaped,  but 
was  af^rward  taken,  and  was  put  to  the  t<ir- 
ture ;  but  he  died  without  revealing  the  namei 
of  any  of  the  conspirators.  Four  years  after 
this  Hippias  was  expelled,  and  thenceforth  Har- 
modius and  Aristogiton  obtained  among  the 
Athenians  of  all  succeeding  generations  the 
character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and  martyrs 
— names  often  abused,  indeed,  but  seldom  more 
grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  formed  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  drinking  songs.     To  be  horn  of  theii 
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olood  wu  ettteemed  the  highest  of  honors,  and 
Iheir  desjendants  enjoyed  an  immooity  from 
publio  burdens.  Their  statues,  made  of  bronze 
by  Antenor,  were  set  up  in  the  Agora.  When 
Aerzes  took  the  city,  he  earned  these  statues 
away,  and  new  ones,  the  work  of  Ceitias,  were 
trected  iu  i'Jl,  The  original  statues  were  after- 
ward seni  back  to  Athens  by  Alexander  the 
Great 

Harm5nxa  ('Ap/jiovta\  daughter  of  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  JBlectra,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  in  Samuthrace.  When  Minerva  (Athena) 
assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes, 
Jupiter  f  Zeus)  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife, 
:ind  all  tiie  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-da^  Cadmus  receiv- 
ed a  present  of  a  peplus,  winch  afterward  be- 
came fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it  Harmonia 
accompanied  Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  Vid.  Cadvus. 
Polyuices.  who  inherited  the  fatal  necklace,  gave 
it  to  Eripbyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  hus- 
band, Amphiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition 
iffainst  Thebes.  Through  Alcmseon,  the  son  of 
briphyle,  the  necklace  came  into  the  bands  of 
Arsinoe,  next  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeus, 
Pronous  and  Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the 
sons  of  Alcmseou,  Amphoterus  and  Acaman,  who 
dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
Pronoea  at  Delphi 

Hajifaqia  or  -icM  {'Apnayela  or  -dyiov),  a 
«maU  town  in  Mysia,  between  Cyzicus  and  Pria- 
pus,  the  scen<^  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes,  accord- 
ng  to  some  legends. 

HAaPAGUs  ('Apjrayog).  1.  A  noble  Median, 
whoM  preservation  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
events  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  under 
Ctavs.  He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus, 
and  conquered  the  .Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. — 
3.  A  Persian  general,  under  Darius  i.,  took  His- 
tisBus  prisoner. 

[Habpalioj^  {*ApiraXt(jv),  a  Paphlngonian,  son 
of  Pyltemenes,  and  guest-friend  of  Paris :  he  was 
nlain  by  Merioues  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

HAaplLus  ('ApTraXof).  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Asia  as  supeiintendeut  of  the  treasury. 
After  tliti  conquest  of  Darius,  he  was  left  by 
Alexander  in  charge  of  the  royal  treasury,  and 
with  the  administration  of  the  wealthy  satrapy 
«f  Babylon.  Here,  during  Alexander's  absence 
hi  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extrav- 
aipmt  luxury  and  profusion,  and  sauandered  the 
treasures  intrusted  to  him.  When  he  heard  that 
Alexander,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  was  re- 
luming from  India,  he  fled  from  Babylon  with 
about  five  thousand  talents  and  a  body  of  six 
thousand  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
EC.  824.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  oratoro, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against 
Alexander  and  his  vicegerent,  Antipater.  Among 
those  whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have 
been  Demades,  Oharides,  tne  son-in-law  of  Pho- 
oion,  and  even  Demosthenes  himselfl  Vtd.  De- 
MosTEXNES.  But  ho  failed  in  his  eencral  object, 
Ibr  Antipater  having  demanded  his  surrender 
from  the  Athenians,  it  was  resolved  to  place 
him  in  confinement  until  the  Macedonians  should 
lend  for  him.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
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cape  from  prison,  waJ  fled  to  0ret6  wlMm  1m. 
was  assassinated  soon  after  his  arrival  by  Thim* 
bron,  one  of  his  own  officers. — 2.  A  Greek  aa- 
tronomer,  introduced  some  improvements  into 
the  cyde  of  CLXoerRATUs.  Harpalus  lived  bo- 
fore  Meton. 

Ha&pXl^ OB  {^ApvaXviof).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mothei 
in  infancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  hsc  Cither 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was 
trained  in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  lived  in'  the  forests  as  a  robber, 
being  so  swift  in  running  that  horses  were  un- 
able to  overtake  her.  At  length  she  was  caught 
in  a  snare  by  shepherds,  who  killed  her. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Clymenus  and  Epicaste,  was  se* 
duced  by  her  own  fiither.  To  revenge  herseU 
she  slew  her  younger  brother,  and  served  him 
up  as  food  before  her  father.  The  gods  changed 
her  into  a  bird. 

[HAEPALious  ('ApirdXvKog).  1.  Vid  Habpal- 
YCE,  No.  1. — 2.  A  Troian  warrior,  companion  of 
^neas,  slain  by  Camilla. 

HAaPASA  {'Aptraaa :  now  Arepati),  a  city  ol 
Caria,  on  the  River  HAaPAsus. 

Harpasus  ('ApKoaoc).  1.  ^dow  ArporSu),  a 
river  of  Caria,  flowing  north  into  the  Maeander, 
into  which  it  falls  opposite  to  Nysa. — 2.  (now 
Harpa-Su)t  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  flowing 
south  into  the  Araxes.  Xenophon,  who  crossed 
it  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  states  its  width 
as  four  pletlira  (about  four  hundred  feet). 

Habpina  or  Harpinna  ('AoTrao,  'Apirtwa),  a 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  hare 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

[Harpocbates.     Vid.  Horus. 

HARPOcaiTioN,  YAL&RinB,  a  Greek  gramma- 
rian of  Alexandrea,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  extant  dictionair  to  the  works  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  entitled  Ilepl  ruv  ?J§e(jv  tQv  dexa 
fiijTopuVt  or  Ae^iKdv  rw  dixa  ^ropuv.  It  con- 
tains not  only  explanations  of  legal  and  political 
terms,  but  sOso  accounts  of  persons  and  things 
mentioned  in  the  Attic  oratoi's,  and  is  a  work  of 
great  value.  The  best  editions  are  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1833. 

Harptia  ('Apirvtai\  the  ffarpiea,  that  is,  the 
Robbert  or  Spoilers,  are  in  Homer  nothing  but 
personified  storm-winds,  who  are  said  to  carry 
off  any  one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  ea^.  Thus  they  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  King  Pandareus,  and  gave  them  as  servants 
to  the  Erynnyes.  Hesiud  describes  them  as 
daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Oceanid  Electra, 
fair-locked  and  winged  maidens,  who  surpassed 
winds  and  birds  in  the  rapidity  of  their  flight 
But  even  in  iEschylus  they  appeor  ns  ugly  crea- 
tures with  wings;  and  later  writers  represent 
them  as  most  disgusting  monsters,  being  birds 
with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  lon^  cluws,  and 
with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  Tliev  were  sent 
by  the  gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineus,  and 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  thev 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  o£f; 
later  writers  add,  that  they  Mther  devoured  the 
food  themselves,  or  renderec  it  unfit  to  be  eatea 
Phineus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and 
Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  and  two  of  tlie  Argonuut^ 
Vid.  p.  91,  a.  Hesiod  mentions  two  Har^iiei^ 
Ocypet*  ^nd  Aello:  later  writei-s  thrfle*  bat 
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tbeir  Dames  are  not  the  same  in  all  aoecrants. 
fieaidea  the  two  already  mentioned,  we  find  ASl' 
lopoB.  Nioothoe,  OoythoS,  Ocypode,  OelaaDO, 
4choloii.  Virgil  ]>laoe8  them  m  the  islanda 
called  Stropbadea,  in  the  Ionian  Sea  (.^Sk,  iii, 
210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode  after  they 
had  been  driYen  away  from  PhineoBw  In  the 
lluDou3  Hirpy  monument  recently  brought  from 
Lycia  to  Esgland,  the  Harpies  are  represented 
hi  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of  Pan- 
dareuii. 

HA|iCrz8>  a  people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistos 
(BwC.  r»S),  suppoeeu  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Cha- 
aODEft  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  Ohersonesus  Cknbnca. 

HAsiDRdBAL  ('Aff6pov6ag\  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  wliose  help  is  BaaL  I. 
Son  of  Hanuo,  a  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
first  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  two  gen- 
erals defeated  by  Regulus  B.C.  266.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily  with  a  large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  four  yearsw  lu  260  he 
was  totally  defeated  by  Metellua,  and  was  put 
to  death  on  his  return  to  Carthage. — 2.  A  Car^ 
thagioian,  son  in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  on 
whose  death,  iu  229,  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand in  Spain.  He  ably  carried  out  the  plans 
of  his  father-in-law  for  extending  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions  in  Spain,  and  intrusted  tbe 
oonduot  of  most  of  his  military  enterprises  to 
the  young  HaonibaL  He  founded  l«ew  Car- 
thage, and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  cel- 
ebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Iberus  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
dominions.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave, 
whose  master  be  had  put  to  death  (221),  and 
wa^  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Hannisal. 
— S.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  Han- 
nibal When  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218)> 
Hasdrubal  was  left  in  the  command  in  Spain, 
and  there  fought  for  some  years  against  the 
two  Scipioa.  Lq  207  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
marched  into  Italy,  in  oi'der  to  assist  Hannibal ; 
but  he  was  defeated  on  the  Metaurus  by  the 
eonauls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salina- 
tor,  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  fell 
in  tbe  battle.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  thrown 
into  Hannibal's  camp. — 4.  One  of  Hannibal's 
chief  officers,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  at  tbe  battle  of  Cannee  (216). 
— 1>.  Sumamed  the  Bald  (Calvus),  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Roman  prstor  T.  Hanlius,  taken  prison- 
er, and  carried  to  Rome^ — 6.  Son  of  Giaco,  one 
of  the  Cartbagiitian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain 
from  214  to  206.  After  he  and  Mago  had  been 
defeated  by  Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years, 
be  crtjssed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  alliance  of  Syphax  by  giving 
bim  his  daughter  Sophonisba  in  marriage.  In 
•onjunction  with  Syphux,  Hasdrubal  carried  on 
.war  against  Mosinissa,  but  ho  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa  in  204.  He  was 
eoDdemned  to  death  for  his  ill  success  by  the 
Oarthaginian  government,  but  he  still  continued 
io  arms  against  tlie  Romans.  On  the  arrival 
of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was  revers- 
ad ',  but  tlie  popular  feeling  against  him  had  not 
aulmded,  an  I.  in  order  to  escape  death  from  bis 


eoemiea^  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison^ 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  debt  in  Afri- 
ca in  2r8,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  pre^ 
ceding.—^.  Sumamed  the  Kid  {fftadtU),  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favorabU 
to  f  eaee  toward  the  end  of  the  second  Punie 
war. — 9.  General  of  the  Carthogiuinos  in  th« 
third  Punic  war.  When  the  city  was  token  he 
surrendered  to  Sci  pio,  who  spared  bis  life.  After 
adorning  Scipio's  triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Italv. 

HAXKaiuBy  Q.,  a. senator  and  rhetorician  in  th^ 
age  of  Augustas  and  Tiberius,  died  A.D.  26,  ir 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

H£b£  ('H^),  called  Juveittas  by  the  Romans 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a  daughter  of  Jupitet 
(Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  She  waited  upon  the 
gods,  and  filled  their  cups  with  nectar  before 
Ganymedes  obtained  this  office ;  and  she  is  fur- 
ther represented  as  assisting  her  mother  Jun<i 
^Hera)  m  putting  the  horses  to  her  chariot^  and 
m  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Mai-s  ( Ares)i 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received 
aniong  the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  two  sons,  Al- 
exiares  and  Anticetus.  Later  traditions  repre* 
sent  her  as  a  divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power 
to  make  aged  persons  young  agoia  At  Rome 
there  were  several  temples  of  Juventos.  She 
is  even  said  to  bave  hod  a  chapel  on  the  Capi- 
tol before  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  there 

HeBROHAOUS.       Vid  £BUa0MAGU& 

Hebbon  {*lEJ>p6v,  Xe6pciv'  'E6p6viog :  now  JST- 
Khvlil),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judroo,  as  old  as 
the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who  reigned  there 
seven  and  a  half  years  as  king  of  Judah  only. 
^  HxBBUS  ("E^pof  :  now  MariUa),  the  principal 
river  in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sco- 
mius  and  Rhodope,  flows  first  southeast  and 
then  southwest^  becomes  navigable  for  smaller 
vessels  at  Philippopolls,  and  Siv  larger  ones  at 
Hadrianopolis,  and  falls  into  the  ^gean  Sea 
near  JSnos,  after  forming  by  another  branch  an 
estuary  called  Stentobis  Lacus.  Tlie  Uebrus 
was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its  banks 
Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus.) 

Hecaiege  ('Eicoepy^).  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of 
Diana  (Artemis)  into  Delos. — 2.  A  surname  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  signifying  the  goddess  who 
hits  at  a  distance. 

^  HscALE  ('Exo^jy),  a  poor  old  woman,  who  bo* 
pitably  received  Theseus  when  he  had  gon» 
out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Marathonian 
bull  She  vowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  a 
sacrifice  for  the  safe  return  of  the  her^  ;  but  as 
she  died  before  his  return,  Theseus  ordained 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Attic  tetrapolis should 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  Jnpiter  (Zsus)  Heo- 
alus,  or  Hecaleiuk 

[HecImSde  ('£icap/(^),  daughter  of  ArsiDou^ 
taken  prisoner  by  Achilles,  when  he  captured 
the  island  of  Tenedos:  she  became  the  slaye 
of  Nestor.] 

HsoATiSUB  ('Exarolof).    1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 

the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  hi» 

torians  and  geographers.    He  was  the  son  of 

Hcgesander,  and  belonged  to  a^ry  ancicut  aii4 
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HltiSirio'*!  &niily.  We  have  only  a  uw  partic-  j  descnbed  in  this  capacity  as  a  mighty  and  lut 
tdai-B  of  ii^  life.  In  B.C.  600  be  cndcayored  to  midable  diTinity.  In  conaeqaence  of  her  being 
dissuade  log  oouutrymen  from  revolting  from  identified  with  other  divinities,  she  ia  said  to 


the  Persia^fl;  and  -when  this  advice  was  disre- 
garded, ho  gKve  iliern  some  sensible  counsel  re- 
specting tLe  conduct  of  the  -war,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  Hecat«9us  had  vis- 
:ted  Egypt  and  many  other  countries.  He  sur- 
vived the  Persian  wars,  and  appears  to  have 
ditd  about  476.  He  wrote  two  woiks:  1.  Ile- 
oitdic  }'^f  >  or  Ueptijy^oiCi  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  wUch  contained  a  description  of  Europe, 
and  the  ether  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  Both 
parts  Mite  subdivided  mto  smaller  sections, 
which  rre  sometimes  quoted  under  their  re- 
spectiv*.  names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  &e.  2. 
reveal  .•/iai  or  'iaroptai^  in  four  books,  contained 
an  accv  .Jit  of  the  poetical  fables  and  traditions 
of  thi  Greeksw  His  work  on  geography  was 
the  Vt.re  important,  as  it  embodied  the  results 
of  h>;  numerous  travels.  He  also  cotrected 
and  unproved  the  map  of  the  earth  drawn  up 


have  been  Selene  or  Luna  in  heaven,  Artenzii 
or  Diana  io  earth,  and  Persephone  or  Proser* 
pina  in  the  lower  world.  Being  thus,  as  it  were, 
a  three-fold  goddess,  she  is  described  with  thi-ee 
bodies  or  three  heads,  the  one  of  a  horse,  the 
second  of  a  dog,  and  the  third  of  a  lion.  Hence 
her  epithets  Tergemina^  TriformU,  Tricept,  tba 
From  her  beiog  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came 
to  be  regaitlcd  as  a  spectral  being,  who  sent  at 
night  all  kinds  of  demons  and  teiTible  phantoms 
from  the  lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  end 
witchcraft^  and  dwelt  at  plaoes  where  two  roada 
cro8seii|  on  tombs,  and  near  the  blood  of  mur- 
dered persona.  She  herself  wandered  about 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach 
was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howhug  of 
doga  At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
statues  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate 
(kKaraia^  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on 


by  Anazimandeil    Herodotus  knew  the  works  spots  where  two  roads  crossed :  it  would  seem 
of  Hecatffius  well,  and  frequently   controverts  that  people  consulted  such  Hecatsa  as  oracles. 


his  opinions.  Hccatceus  wix>te  io  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  The  fragments 
of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klausen,  Hecatcei 
Miieuii  Fragmenta^  Berlin,  1831,  aud  by  C.  and 
Th.  Miiller,  Frag.  UUt  Onee^  Paris,  1841.— 
2.  Of  Abdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  appears 
to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic 
Pj^rrho,  and  is  himself  called  a  philosopner, 
critic,  and  grammarian.  In  the  reign  ot  the 
fii^t  Ptolemy  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Tltebes.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A  Histo- 
ry of  Egypt  2.  A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans. 
8.  A  history  of  the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to 
by  Josephus  and  other  ancient  writers.  This 
work  was  declared  spurious  by  Origen :  modem 
critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 

HxcATE  {'Ekutjj\  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
jnonly  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Perssus  or 
Perses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perseis. 
She  is  also  described  as  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Ceres  (Demeter),  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Pheraea  or  Juuo  (Hera),  or  of  Latona  (Leto) 
or  Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her. 
According  to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Thracian  di- 
viuity,  and  a  Titan,  who  ruled  in  heaven,  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestowing  on  mortals 
wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck  to  sailors 
and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and  to  the 
flocks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one  among 
the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under  the 
rule  of  Jupiter  (ZeusV  and  she  was  honored  by 
all  the  immortal  goes.  The  extensive  power 
possessed  by  Hecate  was  probably  the  reason 
that  she  was  subsequently  identified  with  sev- 
eitd  other  divinities,  and  at  length  became  a 
mystic  goddess,  to  whom  masteries  wei*e  cele- 
brated in  SamothrAce  and  m  j£Sgina.  In  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres  (Demeter)  she  is  rep- 
resented as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  when  the 
latter  was  found,  as  remaining  with  her  as  her 
attendant  and  companioa  Vid  p.  248,  a  She 
thus  became  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  b 
346 


At  tne  dose  of  every  month  dishes  with  food 
were  set  out  for  her  and  other  averters  of  evil 
at  the  points  where  two  roads  crossed ;  and  this 
food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The  sac- 
rifices offered  to  her  oonsist^a  ol  doge,  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Hecatomkub  {'EKarSfivu^),  king  or  dynast  of 
Caria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  HI.  He  left 
three  sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixedarus, 
all  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  tha 
sovereignty ;  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada. 

[Hecatomfolis  {'ExaTofiTroXic,  i.  e.,  having 
one  hundred  citieti)^  appellation  of  the  island 
Crete,  from  the  one  hundred  cities  it  was  saU 
to  have  had  in  ancient  times.] 

HsoATOMPi^Loe  ('£ffar6//;n;Aoc,  i.  e^  having 
one  hundred  gates).  1.  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in 
E^ypt  Vid  TuEBjB.-- 2.  A  city  in  the  middle 
of  Parthia,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Roman  miles  from 
the  Caspiffi  PylsB;  enlai^ed  by  Seleucus»  and 
afterward  usea  by  the  Parthian  kings  as  a  royal 
residence. 

HicXTON  CExuruv).  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  na 
tive  of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panffitius,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

HecatonnSsi  {*EKaTwvfi(Xoi :  now  J/o«JtantW), 
a  group  of  small  islands,  between  Lesbos  and 
the  coast  of  ilSolis,  on  tlie  southern  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Adram^ttinm.  The  name, 
one  hundred  idand*,  was  mdefinite;  the  real 
number  was  reckoned  by  some  at  twenty,  hy 
others  at  forty.  Strabo  derives  the  name,  ^ot 
from  UaTcVf  one  hundred,  but  from  'E/carof,  a 
sui-namc  of  Apollo. 

Hxcroa  ('E/crwp),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  tlM 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scamandrius.  He 
fought  with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  a2 
length  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles. 
The  death  of  his  friend  roused  Achilles  to  the 
fight  llie  other  Trojans  fled  before  him  into 
the  city.  Hector  alone  remained  without  the 
walls,  though  his  parents  implored  him  to  re 
turn ;  but  when  he  saw  AchilWhis  heast  fail 
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M  mm,  ftod  He  took  to  flight  Thiiee  did  be 
raM  round  the  ci^,  pursued  by  the  swift-foot- 
ed Acb^ee,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Aohilles*8 
apear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  char- 
ioty  and  thutf  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks '  but  l&ter  traditions  relate  thiit  he  first 
dragged  the  body  thrice  around  the  walls  of 
Ilium.  At  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
Achilles  surrendered  the  body  to  the  prayers  of 
Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  great  pomp. 
Heotor  is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
Iliad  He  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Troy,  and 
even  Achilles  trembles  when  he  approaches 
him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the  tall  of  his 
country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic  resist- 
ance, preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also  by  those  of  a  man :  his  heart  is 
open  to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a  son,  a  husband, 
and  a  father. 

HsctJBA  ('EKoSif),  dau^ter  of  Dymas  in 
Phrygio,  or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom 
she  bore  Hectois  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus, 
Cassandra,  and  many  other  cmildrea  On  the 
capture  of  Troy,  she  was  carried  away  as  a 
skve  b^  the  Qr^eks.  According  to  the  ^agedy 
of  Eunpides,  which  bears  her  name,  she  was 
carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Chersonesus,  and 
there  saw  her  daughter  Polyzena  sacrificed. 
On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  oody  of  her  last  son  Polydorus, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  king  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whose  care  he 
had  been 'intrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  there- 
upon killed  the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  their  father,  Agamemnon  par- 
doned her  the  crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied 
that  she  should  be  metamorphosed  mto  a  she- 
dog,  and  should  leap  into  the  soa  at  a  place  called 
Cvnossema.  It  was  added  that  the  mhabitants 
of  Thi-ace  endeavored  to  stone  her,  but  that  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  dog,  and  in  this  form 
howled  through  the  country  for  a  long  time. 
According  to  other  accounts  she  was  given  as 
a  slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair  leaped  into 
the  Hellespont;  or,  being  anxious  to  die,  she 
uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks,  that 
the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  C^'nossema,  with 
reference  to  her  impudent  invectives. 

HKDYLius  MoNR  ('Hdv^ffiov),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Bceotia,  west  of  the  Cephisus. 

H£i>$Lcs  ('HffvAoc),  son  of  Melicertus,  was  a 
native  of  Samoa  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigram- 
matic poet  Eleven  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  CiUiimachus,  and  lived,  therefore, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.G. 

[Hkdtmxles,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 
lyre  in  tlie  time  of  Domitian  (Juv.,  vi,,  882).] 

THiiGSLdcHDS  {'Hyi^^xo^).  1.  An  Athenian 
officer,  sent  to  protect  Muitinea  from  the  threa^ 
cned  attack  of  Epaminondas,  KC.  862. — 2.  One 
of  Alexander's  officers^  who  accompanied  him 
mto  Asia,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.] 

B&Qiuov  cAynfMv),  of  Thasos,  a  poet  of  the 
old  opmedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for 
his  parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the 
inventor.  He  was  nicknamed  ^0x17,  on  account 
•f  his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.    He  lived  i 


in  the  time  of  the  F  eloponnesiau  war ;  and  ^n 
parody  of  the  Oi^at  iovnachia  was  the  piecA  to 
which  the  Athenians  were  listening  wnen  the 
news  was  brought  to  them  in  the  theati-e  of  the 
defitraetion  of  uie  expedition  to  Sicily. 

H£G£u5inE  (11717/^01^),  the  leader  or  rulei,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Charites  Oi 
Graces.  He||[emone  was  also  a  suruama  ;>f 
Diana  (Artemis)  at  Sparta  and  in  ArcalLia. 

[HsosANDiuDis  {^Uyiiaav6pi6ac\  a  Spartan 
naval  commander  during  the  Peloponneaiao 
war,  ilefeated  the  Athenian  fleet  on  Oropus, 
but  did  not  follow  up  his  victory  by  attacking 
Athens.] 

HftoSsilicAX  {llyfiaidvaJ^y,  an  historian  of 
Alexandrea,  is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author 
of  the  work  called  7}roica^  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Cephalon  or  Cephalion.  He  appeal's 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Hegesianax  who  wae 
sent  by  Antiochus  the  Great  as  one  of  his  en 
voys  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  196  and  198. 

MBOfi^Lks  ('H/^ataf).  1.  Of  Magnesia,  a  rhet- 
orician and  historian,  lived  about  B.C.  290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
was  regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that 
degenerate  style  of  composition  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Asiatic  His  own  style  was  desti- 
tute of  all  yigor  and  dimity,  and  was  marked 
chiefly  by  chUdish  conceits  and  minute  pretti- 
nesses. — 2.  Of  Salamis,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  O^rprian  poem, 
which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascrioed  to  Sta 
sinus. — S.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  lived  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  per- 
haps about  B.O.  260.  He  wrote  a  work  con 
taioing  such  gloomy  descriptions  of  hunum  mis* 
cry  that  it  drove  many  persons  to  commit  sui- 
ciide;  hence  he  was  surnamed  PeuithanaUn 
(Ileiat$uvaToc\  He  was,  in  consequence,  for 
bidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

HfiotsiAs  {'Hytiaiac)  ana  HfioiAS  (liyia:),  two 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify 
with  one  another.  They  Uvea  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief 
work  of  Hegesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  which  now  stand  on  the  staira  leading  to 
the  Capitol. 

Hkgbsinus  {'Hyrjaivov^),  of  Pergamum,  the 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Cameades  in  the  chair  of  the  Acade- 
my, flourished  about  B.0. 185. 

Hegesifpds  ('Hy^atnnoc).  1*  An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  The  gram- 
marians  ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halcne- 
sus,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  muns 
of  Demosthenes. — 2.  A  poet  of  the  new  come- 
dy, flourished  about  B-O.  800.— 8.  A  Greek  his- 
torian of  Mecybema,  wrote  an  account  of  th« 
peninsula  of  Pallene. 

H£oBsiptLA('H79ai7rt;Ai7),  daughter  of  Clonic, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

[Hegksibtratub  ('Hvjja/ffTporoc)^  1.  Nhtural 
son  of  Pisistratus,  made  by  his  father  tyrant  «if 
Sigeum. — 2.  Son  of  Aristagoras  of  Samoa,  caiue 
before  the  battle  of  Mycale  on  &u  embassy  lo 
the  Spartan  king  Leotycbidcs  from  the  SumiHus 
to  treat  for  the  liberation  of  hia  ctamtrymeo 
from  the  Persian  yoke.] 
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HizJENA  {'EXivt^l  daaghter  of  Japtter  (Zeus) 
40(1  Leda,  aad  Bister  of  Castor  and  PoUoz  (the 
Dioscuri).  She  was  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
her  joutli  she  was  carried  off  by  Tlieseus  and 
Pirithous  to  Attica.  When  Theseus  was  ab- 
sent in  Hades,  Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  an 
expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate  their  sister. 
Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered,  and  ifithra, 
the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried as  a  slave  of  Helen  to  Sparta.  Aco6rding 
to  some  accounts,  she  bore  to  Thesens  a  daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia.  On  her  return  home  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  ohiefs  from 
all  ports  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for 
her  husband,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
Hermione.  She  was  subsequently  seduced  and 
carried  off  bv  Paris  to  Troy.  For  details,  vid 
Paris  and  MEinELAUs.  The  Greek  ohiefii  who 
had  been  her  suitors  resolved  to  revenge  her 
abduction,  and  acoordiDgly  sailed  against  Troy. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  Trojao  war,  which 
lasted  ten  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
she  19  represented  as  showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Paris  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his  broth- 
er Deipbobus.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  favored,  she  betrayed  De- 
ipbobus to  the  Greeks,  and  became  reconciled 
to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  here,  according  to  Homer, 
Telemacnus  found  her  solemnizing  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptole- 
mus.  The  accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ. 
According  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the 
Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen  wera  not  to  die, 
but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium. 
Others  relate  that  she  and  Menelaus  were  buried 
at  Therapne  in  Loconia,  where  their  tomb  was 
seen  by  Pausanios.  Others,  again,  relate,  that 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was  driven  out 
of  Peloporibesus  bv  the  sons  of  the  latter  and 
fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  bv  Polyxo:  the  Rhodians  ex- 
piated the  crime  by  dedicating  a  temple  to  her 
under  the  name  of  Helena  Dendritis.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  she  married  Achilles  in 
the  island  of  Leuce,  and  bore  him  a  son,  Eupho- 
rion.  The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  that 
Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  that  when  Paris 
reached  Egypt  with  Helen  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
she  was  detained  by  Proteus,  king  of  Egypt; 
and  that  she  was  restored  to  Menelaus  when  he 
visited  E^pt  in  search  of  her  after  the  Trojan 
war,  finding  that  she  had  never  been  at  Troy. 

HfiLigyA,  FlIvia  JOlLl  1.  The  mother  of 
Constautine  the  Great  When  her  husband 
Oonstantius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  C®sar 
by  Diocletian,  A.D.  292,  he  was  consipelled  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  to  make  way  for  Theodora, 
the  step-child  of  Mazimianns  Herculius.  Sub- 
sequently, when  her  son  succeeded  to  the  pur- 
ple, Helena  was  treated  witb  marked  distmo- 
d'on,  and  received  tlie  title  of  Augpsta.  She 
died  about  328.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  is 
said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the  sep- 
ulchre of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.— 2.  Daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great  nnd  Faustu,  married  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate  355,  and  died  360. 

TIklkxa  ('E?.h'n).  I,  (N'ow  MakroniH)  a 
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small  and  rocky  island  between  the  south  cf 
Attica  and  Ceos,  formerly  called  GranoS. — % 
The  later  name  of  Ilubbrbis  in  Gaul. 

HiLiNDs  {'EXevoc).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  celebi-ated  for  his  prophetic  pow- 
ers, and  also  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  In  Homer  we  have  no  further 
jMurtioulara  about  Hclenus;  but  in  later  tradh 
tions  be  is  said  to  have  deserted  his  country- 
men and  joined  the  Greeks.  There  are  like- 
wise various  accounts  respecting  his  desertion 
of  the  Trojansw  According  to  some,  he  did  it 
of  his  own  aoooi-d ;  according  to  others,  he  was 
ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain his  prophecy  respecting  the  fall  of  Ttt>y. 
Others,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Helenus  and  Deipbobus  contended  for  the  pos 
session  of  Helena,  and  that  Helenus  being  con> 
quered,  fled  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  bv  the  Greeks.  After  the  h\\  of  Troy 
he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pjrrrhus.  He  foretold  Pyr^ 
rhus  the  sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks 
who  returned  home  by  sea,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  by  land  to  Epirua  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a  portion  of  the 
country,  and  married  Andromache,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.'  Wheu 
iEneas,  in  his  wajiderines,  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenus,  who  also 
foretold  him  the  future  events  of  his  lite. — ^2 
Son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  E))irus,  by  Lanoaso, 
daughter  of  Agathooles.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  Italy  B.C.  280,  and  was  with  him 
when  Pyrrhus  perished  at  Argos,  272.  He 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
who,  however,  sent  him  back  in  safety  to  Epirus. 
—[3.  Son  of  (Enops,  a  Greek,  slain  by  Hector 
before  Troy.] 

HfiiilDiB  and  HfiiiADXs  (HAiciJai  and  *HXta- 
6eg),  the  sods  and  daughters  of  Helios  (tlie  Sun). 
The  name  HeUadn  is  given  especially  to  Phor 
ethtuot  LampeHoy  and  PhoBbe,  the  daughters  of 
Helios  and  tne  nymph  Clymene,  and  the  sisters 
of  Phaethon.  They  bewailed  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaethon  so  bitterly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eridanus,  that  the  gods,  in  compassion, 
changed  them  into  poplar-trees  and  their  tears 
into  amber.     Vid,  Eaidahus. 

[Hbuoaon  {^EXiKouv),  son  of  Antenor,  and 
husband  of  Laodice ;  he  is  said  to  have  founded 
Patavium  in  Italy.] 

Hiiloi  ('EAon/),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  Juno  (Hera),  out 
of  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear, 
whereupon  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  her  among  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 

HsiicE  ('EXk^:  ^EXiKuvui^,  *£XM€Vf).  1. 
The  ancient  capital  of  Aohaia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  which  was  regarded  as 
the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Achaoan  race.  Hel- 
ice  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  together 
with  Bura,  KG.  878.  The  earth  sunk  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  the  place  on  which  the  citiet 
stood  was  ever  afterward  covered  by  these&i 
—2.  An  ancient  town  in  Tbessaly,  which 
disappeared  in  early  times. 

HxLiooN  ('E%£X6»v),  son  cf  Acesas,  a  eelebra* 
ted  artist     Vid  Aoxsas. 

HiiiooN  i^EXiKuv  :  now  ffdieon,  Palvo-Buni 
Turk.  Zag<yra\  a  celebrated  range  of  roomitainn 
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m  JUaotia,  betweeo  the  Lake  CopaiB  and  the 
Curii^hiau  Guli^  wu  oovered  with  snow  the 
{greater  part  of  the  year,  and  voaaeaaed  many 
romantic  rayinee  and  lorely  TaUeja  Helieon 
was  sacred  to  ApoUo  and  the  MnseB,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  henc^  called  ^XiKuviai  wapdhoi 
and  'EXiKuviddec  wfi^  by  the  Greek  poetSt 
md  Heliamiadu  and  Helieonidu  by  the  Roman 
poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated  fountains 
of  the  Muses,  Aoanipps  and  Hippogbemx.  At 
the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  On  the  slopes  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  me- 
dicinal plants,  which  may  have  given  oooaaion 
to  the  worship  of  ApoUo  as  the  healing  god. 

[Heldcos,  a  Centaur,  slain  at  the  nuptials  of 
Piritbous.] 

HEiidDdaoB  ('HPaodupof).  1.  An  Athenian 
sumamed  Feriegete*  (Repa/yiiT^Q),  probably  liv- 
ed about  B.G.  164,  and  wrote  a  description  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athena 
This  work  was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's 
aecount  of  the  Greek  artists. — ^2.  A  rhetorician 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace 
mentions  as  the  companion  of  his  journey  to 
Brundisium  (8at^  i,  6,  2,  8.) — 8.  A  Stoic  phi- 
losopher at  Rome,  who  became  a  delator  in  the 
Kign  of  Kera.  (Juv.,  3aL,  I,  88.)— 4^  A  rheto- 
rician, and  private  eeeretary  to  the  Emperor 
Hft/<riim — 5.  Of  Emesa  in  Syria,  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bifiliop  of  Tcieca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he 
was  made  bishop  he  wrote  a  romance  m  ten 
books,  entitled  jAhiopiea,  because  the  acene  of 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Btory  is  laid  in 
.Ethiopia.  This  work  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  iar  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romanoea 
It  relates  the  lovea  of  Theagenes  and  Charidea. 
Tliough  deficient  in  ihoae  characteristics  of 
modem  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  universal 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  romance  of  Heli- 
odorus  is  interesting  on  aecount  of  the  rapid 
sueoessioo  of  strange  and  not  altogether  ui- 
probable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
eharaeters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes 
described.  The  language  is  simple  and  ele- 
gant The  best  editions  are  by  Mjtscherlich,  in 
his  Seriptores  Ormd  EroHciy  Argentorat,  1798, 
and  by  Gorad,  Paris*  1804.--e.  Of  Larissa,  the 
author  of  a  short  work  on  optics,  still  extant 
chiefly  taken  firom  Euclid's  (jfHe9:  edited  by 
Mantani,  Pistor^  1768. 

HkuooabIutb.     Vid.  Ela6abali». 

HfiuopduB  ('HAiov  iroXtc  or  'HAioviroA^r,  l  &, 
Uu  City  of  the  8un).  1.  (Heb.  Baahith:  now 
BatUbek,  ruinsl  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose 
BvmbolB  was  the  sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Apollo,  as  well  as  with  Jupiter 
(Zeus):  henee  the  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  associated'  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Venus  (Aphrodite).  It 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  CcBle-Syria,  at 
the  western  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  on  a  rising 
ground  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  a  large 
plain  wlddi  reaches  almost  to  the  sea,  and 
which  is  well  watered  by  the  River  Leontes 
(now  KfUtr-ei-Kanmiyeh),  near  whose  sources 
Ueliopolis  was  built ;  the  sources  of  the  Orontes 


also  are  not  ar  north  of  the  city.  The  sitoA^ 
tion  of  Helicpolis  necessarily  made  it  a  placi 
of  great  commercial  importance,  as  it  was  oo 
the  direit  road  from  Egypt  and  the  Red  Se^ 
and  also  fix>m  I^re  to  Svria.  Asia  Minor,  and 
Europe ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  wealth  of  the 
city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  bear  witnesa  We 
know,  however,  very  little  of  its  history.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name  of 
Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  HeUopoUtana,  and 
colonized  by  veterans  of  the  fifth  and  eighth 
legions,  under  Augustua  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  (t.  e^  Baal),  of 
which  the  ruins  still  exist ;  and  thern  are  mod 
als  which  show,  in  addition  to  other  testimony, 
that  it  was  fovored  b^  several  of  the  later  em- 
perors. All  the  existing  ruins  are  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  and  most  of  them  probably  of  later 
date  than  the  great  temple  just  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  times. 
They  oonsiBt  of  a  large  qimdrangular  court 
in  front  of  the  great  temple,  anoUier  hexag- 
onal court  outside  of  this,  and  in  front  of  aU, 
a  portico  or  propylsa,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Attached  to  one  comer  of  the  quad- 
rangular court  is  a  smaller  but  more  perfect 
temple,  and  at  some  distance  from  all  iJiese 
buildings  there  is  a  circular  edifice,  of  a  unique 
and  very  interesting  architectural  iform.  There 
is  also  a  single  Doric  column  on  a  rising  g^und, 
and  traces  of  the  city  walls. — 2.  (In  the  Old 
Testament  On,  or  Bethshemesh:  now  MiUtt- 
riehj  ruins  northeast  of  Cairo),  a  celebtated  city 
of  Lower  i^gypt  capital  of  the  Nomos  HcUop*- 
lites,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiae 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and 
was,  iu  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  liave 
any  record,  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  wor 
ship  of  the  sun.  Here,  also,  was  established 
the  worship  of  Mnevis,  a  sacred  bull  similar  to 
Apis.  The  priests  of  Heliopolis  were  renowned 
for  their  learning.  It  sufiered  much  during  the 
invasion  of  Oambvses ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  was  entireiy  ruined. 

HfiiioB  CH^tor  or  'HVuoc\  called  Sol  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sua  He  was  tlie  son 
of  Hyperion  imd  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Selene 
and  Eos.  From  his  father  he  is  frequentiy  call- 
ed HTPXBidifinjES  or  Htpxi^on,  the  latter  of 
which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic 
HrpEaioHioN.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios 
he  is  called  a  son  of  Hyperion  and  Euryphaessn. 
Homer  describes  Helios  as  giving  li^t  both  to 
gods  and  men :  he  rises  in  the  east  from  Ocea- 
nus,  traverses  the  heaven,  and  descends  in  the 
evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  west  and  Ocea« 
nua  Later  poets  have  marvellously  embellish- 
ed this  sim^e  notioa  They  tell  of  a  moat 
magnificent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  east  <^n-- 
taining  a  throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  sur 
rounded  by  personifications  of  the  different  di 
riaions  of  time.  They  also  assisn  him  a  second 
palace  in  the  west  vad  describe  hia  horses  as 
feeding  upon  herbs  growing  in  the  islands  of  the 
Blessed.  The  manner  in  which  Helios  during 
the  night  passes  from  the  western  into  the  east 
em  ocean  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Homer  or 
Heetod,  l^ut  later  poets  make  him  sail  in  a  gold- 
en boat  tho  work  of  Hepbffistus,  round  ons 
half  of  the  earth  and  thus  arrive  in  the  ea^t  at 
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tti«  ]x)mt  irom  ^-bich  he  has  to  rise  again. 
Others  ropreseDt  bim  as  makins;  his  nightly 
voyage  while  slumbering  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
horses  and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverses 
the  heav(!ns  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssev,  but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Heiius,  and  both  are  described  minutely  by 
later  poets.  Helios  is  described  as  the  god  who 
sees  and  hears  every  thincc,  ftod  was  thus  able 
to  reveal  to  Vulcan  (Hephostus)  the  faithless- 
Dees  of  VenuB  (Aphrodite),  and  to  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter)  the  abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a  later 
time  Helios  became  identified  with  Apollo, 
though  the  two  gods  were  originally  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  but  the  identification  was  never  carried 
out  completely,  for  no  Greek  poet  ever  made 
Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios  through  the 
heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  we  find  this 
idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil  The  repre- 
sentations of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his  hea^i, 
to  characterize  him  as  identictd  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily^  was  sacred  to  Heli- 
os, and  there  he  baid  flocKs  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
which  were  tended  by  his  daughters  Phaethusa 
and  Lampetia.  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him 
flocks  also  in  the  island  of  £ry  thia ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  es- 
pecially of  oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where 
ihe  worshijp  of  HeUos  was  established.  His 
d«eceudant5  ire  very  numerous;  and  the  sur- 
names and  epithets  eivcn  him  by  the  poets  are 
mostly  desonptive  of  his  character  as  the  sua 
Temples  of  HelioB  {I^Xieiaj  exitfted  in  Greece  at 
a  v^ry  early  time :  and  m  later  times  we  find 
his  worship  established  in  various  places,  and 
especially  m  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  the 
hiKoous  oolossua  was  a  representation  of  the 
gcd.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  espe- 
cially white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  tho  an- 
inmU>  sacred  to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  men- 
tioned. The  Roman  poets,  when  speaking  of 
the  god  of  the  sun  (Sol\  usually  adopt  the  no- 
tions of  the  Greeks.  Toe  worship  of  Sol  was 
mtroduced  at  Rome,  especially  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  become  acquamted  with  the  East, 
though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

HelissOn  {'EXioouv  or  *RXiaaovc)y  a  small 
town  in  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Alpbeue. 

I^Heuum  OsTiusi,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  formed  W  the  union  witli  the  Mosa.] 

Hellanious  ('EAAavticof).  1.  Of  Mytilene  in 
Lesbofs  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logoe- 
raphers  or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all 
probability  bom  about  B.G.  496,  and  died  411. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life,  but  we  may 
presume  that  he  visited  many  of  the  countries, 
of  whose  history  he  gave  an  account  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  genealogical,  chrono- 
logical, and  historical  works,  which  are  cited 
tinder  the  titles  of  Troiea,  jEoliea,  F&rnca,  Aa 
One  of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled 
lipeiai  T^c  lipac :  it  contained  a  c^nological 
Ust  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos, 
compiled  fzx)m  the  records  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  this  place.  This  work  I 
was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  regulate  | 
thronology,  and  was  made  tise  ox  by  Thucvdides. 
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Timaeus,  and  othei-s.  The  fragments  of  Hellaa 
icus  are  collected  by  Sturz,  Hellatiici  LeMi 
DraomentOf  Lip&,  1826  ;  and  by  0.  and  Tb 
Muller,  Fragm.  JiiUor,  Grac^  Paris,  1841.r-2 
A  Greek  grammarian,  a  disciple  of  A^atboelM^ 
and  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aristarohas 
wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 

HxLLAS,  HxllSnxs.     Vid  GajsoiA. 

HxLLE  ('EX7itf\  daughter  of  Aihamas  and 
NephSle,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixus 
was  to  be  sacrificed  (vid  Ph&ixvs),  Nephele  res- 
cued her  two  children,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Mercury  (Hermes) ;  but,  between  8ige- 
um  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Sea  of  Helle  (Bel- 
Utpontta).  Her  tomb  wab  shown  near  Pactya, 
on  the  Hellespont 

HsLLEN  ('E?^Jiv\y  son  of  Deucalion  and  Fyr 
rha,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Dorippe,  husband 
of  Orseis,  and  father  of  u£olus,  Dorus,  and 
Xuthus.  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Theesal^, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  iEolus.  He  is 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes ;  from 
his  two  sons  iEolus  and  Dorus  were  descended 
the  iEolians  and  Dorians ;  and  fix)m  his  two 
grandsons  Achsdus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of  Xuthus, 
the  Adueans  and  loniaus. 

HxLLESPONTCB  (*E^X^^ovTOc  I  now  Strait*  of 
the  DardenelUs  or  of  GallijHdi,  Turk.  SiammU 
Denghiz)y  the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the 
Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara)  with  the  .d^eao 
Sea,  and  tnrough  which  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea  dischai^e  themselves  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  a  constant  current  The  length  of  the 
strait  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  width  varies 
from  six  miles  at  the  upper  end  to  two  at  the 
lower,  and  in  some  places  it  is  only  one  mile 
wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest  part  is  be- 
tween the  ancient  cities  of  Sestds  and  Abtdus, 
where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats  (vid. 
Xeexxs),  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
Leander  swam  across  to  visit  Hera  Vid.  Lean- 
DKB.  The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.  e.,  the 
Sea  of  Helle)  was  derived  firom  the  story  of 
Hello's  being  drowned  in  it  Vid  Helle.  The 
Hellespont  was  the  boundary  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  dividing  the  Thranian  Chersonese  in  the 
former  from  the  Troad,  and  the  territories  of 
Abydus  and  Ijampascus  in  the  latter.  The  dis 
trict  just  mentioned,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  was  also  called  'EA^^ovrof,  its  in- 
habitants '£^}7provno£,  and  the  cities  on  its 
oooet  'EAXt^proynai  noXti^, — 2.  Under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Hellespontus  was  tlie  name  of  a 
proconsular  province,  composed  of  the  Troad 
and  the  northern  part  of  Mysia,  and  having 
Oyzicus  for  its  capital 

HellSmSnum  X'EXko^svov),  a  sea-po<-t  town 
of  the  Acamanians  on  the  island  Leucas. 

HELLdriA.  Vid  Ellopia. 

HxLfiBUS  or  Helorum  (;/  'Ehjpo^ :  'E7MfKTii^\ 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south  ojf 
Syracuse,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Heloinia 
There  was  a  road  from  Helorus  to  Syracuse 
(66bi  'EXuplvjf,  Thuc.,  vi.,  70;  vil,  80). 

HfiLOS  (Td  'EAof :  'EAciof,  'EAearw).  1.  A 
town  in  Laconia,  on  the  coast  io  &  marahy  sit- 
uation, whence  its  name  (JAoc^— •mart/i).  Th< 
town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanlis.  It 
was  commonly  said  that  the^partan^slavsA 
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called  Helotea  (EZA^irff),  were  originally  th« 
AohataD  iohabttaDts  of  this  town,  who  were  re- 
duced by  the  ]>orian  conquerors  to  Blavery ;  but 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Helotee  seems 
h.  have  been  merely  an  invention,  in  oonse- 
qn«(nce  of  the  similarity  of  their  name  to  that 
of  the  town  of  Helosi  rid.  Diet  of  Aniiq^  art 
Uelotss. — 2.  A.  town  or  district  of  Elis,  on  the 
Aiphdus. 

HblvboOic^  a  people  in  Qermamr,  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula,  south  of'^the  Rugii, 
and  north  of  the  Burgundlones,  reckoned  by 
Tacitus  among  the  Ligii. 

HELYKni,  a  brave  and  powerful  Oeltio  people, 
who  dwelt  between  Mount  Jurassus  (now  Jura), 
the  Lacus  Lemannus  (now  Zake  of  Oenwa),  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Rhine  as  &r  as  the  Lacus  Brig- 
antinus  (now  Lake  of  Corutanee),  They  were 
thus  bounded  by  the  Sequani  on  the  west,  by 
the  Nantuates  and  Lepontii  in  Cisalpine  Qaul 
on  the  south,  by  the  Rasti  on  the  east,  and  by 
the  German  nations  on  the  north  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Aper  Helvelionan 
(but  never  Helvetia^  thus  corresponded  to  the 
western  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town 
was  AvsNTiouM.  They  were  divided  into  four 
patfi  or  cantons,  of  which  the  Fagvs  IHgutinus 
was  the  most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the 
name  of  one  of  the  three  others,  namely,  the 
1^144  Verbiffenu»y  or,  more  correctly,  Urbigenut, 
The  Helvetii  are  first  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
the  Cimbri.  In  B.a  107  the  Tigurini  defeated 
and  killed  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  Lonsi- 
nus,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while  another  di- 
vision of  the  Helvetii  accompanied  the  Cimbri 
and  Toutones  in  their  invasion  of  GauL  Sub- 
sequently the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri,  and  they  returned  home  in  safety 
after  tlie  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and 
Catulus  in  101.  About  forty  years  afterward 
they  resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgctoriz,  one 
of  their  chiefi,  to  migrate  from  their  country 
with  tlieir  wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  more  fertile  plains  of  GauL  In  68 
they  endeavored  to  carry  their  plan  into  execu- 
tion, but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and 
driven  back  into  their  own  territories.  The 
Romans  now  planted  colonies  and  built  fort- 
resses in  their  country  (Noviodunum,  Yindo- 
Diesa,  Aventicum),  and  the  Helvetii  gradually 
adopted  the  customs  and  language  of  weir  con- 
querors. The^  were  severely  punished  by  the 
? generals  of  Yitellius  (A.D.  70),  whom  they  re- 
used to  recognize  as  emperor;  and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate 
people.  Tlie  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
LugdunensLS  according  to  Strabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Be^ica  according  to  rliny :  most  modern  writ- 
ers adopt  Pliny's  statement  When  Gaul  was 
iobdivided  into  a  great  number  of  provinces 
under  the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  formed,  wiUi  that  of  the  Sequani  and 
the  Rauraci,  the  province  of  Maxima  Sequano- 
rum, 

HklvLl  [1.  Mother  of  the  celebrated  Cxo- 
EBa] — 2.  Mother  of  the  philosopher  Ssncga. 

HELviniin  Paiscus.     Vid.  Pkjjbous. 

HklvIi,  a  people  in  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  Mount  Cebenna,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Arvemi,  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
Maisilia,  but  afterward  belonged  to  the  prov- 


ince of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Their  ^oui  dry  pi» 
duoed  good  wine. 

HelvIds.  1.  BLAsia  Vid,  BLAai.j.'-2.  Cinna 
Vid,  CiNNA. — 8.  Mangll  Vid,  Maajia. — 1.  Pe» 
TiNAz.     Vid.  Pketinaz. 

H£M£at8ZA  {^Hfieprfoia),  the  soothing  goddet^ 
a  surname  of  Diana  (Artemis),  utider  which  iht 
was  worshipped  at  the  fountain  Lusi  {XovffoS)^ 
in  Arcadia. 

HfiidiadeodpiON.     Vid,  Dianhim,  No.  2. 

Hkmima,  Cassius.     Vid.  Cassius,  No.  14. 

H2nbti  ('Everoi),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  River  Partbeoius,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but 
had  disappeared  before  the  historical  times. 
They  wei*e  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  Vid 
Venetl 

HENidoHi  {'Kvioxoi\  a  people  in  Colchis,  north 
of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.     Vid.  Enna. 

HepiuhjtLl  (*H^a£<TT/o).  1.  {'H^aianevc),  a 
town  in  the  noilhwest  of  the  inland  of  Lemnoa. 
— 2.  (*H^<M(TTt<5j;f,-rcl<Jj7f),  a  demus  in  Attica,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

HEPHJUSnADBB  1nS$I«JE.       Vid,  JEOLUR, 

Hefhjbtion  ('H^oiffriuw).  1.  Son  of  Amyn* 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella,  cdebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  He- 
phffistion  his  own  private  friend,  but  Cratema 
the  friend  of  the  king.  Hephtestion  acoora- 
panied  Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed 
b^  the  king  in  many  important  commands.  II4 
died  at  £cbatana,  after  an  illness  of  only  levra 
days,  B.C.  825.  Alexander's  grief  for  his  lew 
was  passionate  and  violent  A  general  momb- 
ing  was  ordered  throughout  the  empire,  and  a 
funeral  pile  and  monument  erected  to  him  at 
Babylon,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  talents.— 2. 
A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed  the  Em- 
peror Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  A.D.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author 
of  a  Manual  an  Metres  {'Eyx^ipidiov  ttepl  fieTp<Mf\ 
which  has  come  down  to  us  imder  the  name  01 
HephsesUon.  This  work  is  a  tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  oejds 
of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject  Edited 
by  Gaisford,  Oxon.,  1810. 

HEPILB8TUS  fH^toroc),  called  Vulcanub  by 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  accord- 
iog  to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Hera  (Juno).  lAter  traditions  state  that  he  had 
no  father,  and  that  Hera  (Juno)  gave  birth  to 
him  independent  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  as  she  was 
jealous  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  having  given  bii-th  to 
Athena  (Minerva)  independent  of  her.  He  was 
bom  lame  and  weak,  and  was,  in  consequence^ 
so  much  disliked  by  his  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  from  Olympus.  The  marine  divini* 
ties,  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  received  him,  and 
he  dwelt  with  them  for  nine  yeai-s  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Oceanus,  making  for  them  a  \aricty  of 
ornaments.  He  afterward  returned  to  Olym- 
pus, though  we  are  not  told  through  what  means, 
and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the  great  artist  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus*  Although  he  had  bee» 
cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always  show* 
ed  her  respect  and  kindness,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion took  her  part  when  she  was  quarrelling 
with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  which  so  ^much  enraged  the 
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iktiier  of  the  (fods  tliat  he  seized  HepbnetOB 
(Vulcuii)  by  the  leg  aod  hurled  him  down  from 
heaveo.  Hephjeetue  (Yuloan)  was  a  whole  day 
fii^Jiog,  but  iu  the  evening  be  alighted  in  the 
island  of  Lcmhdus,  where  he  was  Icindly  received 
hy  the  Siutinns.  Later  writers  describe  his 
iameuess  as  the  consequence  of  this  fiJl,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted 
the  pait  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On 
that  occasion  he  offered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  gods,  who  btirst  out  into 
immoderate  laughter  en  seeing  him  busily  hob- 
bling from  ose  ^od  to  anoUier.  HephsBstus 
(Vgjfcnn^  appears  to  have  been  originally  the 
^od  of  hre  simplv ;  but  as  fire  is  indispensable 
m  working  metals,  he  was  afterward  regarded 
as  an  artist  His  palace  in  Olympus  was  im- 
perishable and  shining  like  stai-s.  It  contained 
his  workshop,  with  the  anvil  and  twentj  bel- 
lows, which  worked  spontaneously  at  his  bid- 
ding. It  was  thera  that  he  made  all  his  beauti- 
ful and  marvellous  works,  both  lor  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions 
of  erquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  man- 
ufactured by  the  god.  All  the  palaces  in  Olym- 
pus were  his  workmanshijK  He  made  the  ar- 
mor of  Achilles;  the  fatal  necklace  of  Harmo- 
aia ;  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of  ^§tes,  king  of 
Jolchis,  <bc.  In  later  accounts,  the  Oydopes 
we  his  workmen  and  servants,  and  his  work- 
ibop  is  no  longer  in  Olympus,  but  in  some  vol- 
aanie  island.  In  the  Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephces- 
;qs  (Vulcan)  is  Charis :  in  Hesiod,  Aglaia,  the 
foungest  of  the  Gharites ;  but  in  the  Odyssey, 
IS  well  as  in  later  aooounts.  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
ippears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  (Venus)  proved 
.  aithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with 
Ares  (Mars) ;  but  Helios  disclosed  their  amours 
u>  Hephiestus  (Vulcan),  who  caught  the  guilty 
pair  iu  an  invisible  net,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  laughter  of  the  assembled  ffods.  The  &- 
vorite  abode  of  Hephtestus  (Vulcan)  on  earth 
was  the  island  of  Lemnoe;  but  other  volcanic 
islands  also,  such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and 
Sidly,  are  called  his  abodes  or  workshops.  He- 
phsBstus  (Vulcan),  like  Athena  (Minerva),  gave 
•kill  to  mortal  artists,  and,  ooniointly  with  her, 
be  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the  arts 
which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals  in  com- 
mon. The  epithets  and  surnames  by  which 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  is  designated  by  the  poets, 
generall;^  allude  to  his  skill  in  the  plastic  arts 
or  to  his  lameness.  The  Greeks  frequently 
placed  small  dwarf-life  statues  of  the  god  near 
the  hearth.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art  he  was  represented  as  a  vigorous  man  with 
%  beard,  and  is  characterized  by  his  hammer  or 
some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and  the 
chiton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
nneovered.  The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.     Vid.  VuLOAKtm. 

HxPTAN6ia&     Vid  iEoTPTUs. 

Hkba  ("lipa  or  'Hp^),  called  Juno  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Gi-eek  Hera,  that  is,  MUtreu,  was 
a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and 
sister  and  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Some  call 
ksr  the  eldest  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  but 
others  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  According  to 
Homer  ehe  was  brought  up  by  Oceanus  and 


Teth^s,  and  afterward  became  the  wife  of  'Ltm 
(Jupiter)  without  the  knowledge  oi  her  uarentu 
This  simple  account  is  variously  modified  lu 
other  traditions.  Being  a  daughter  of  Cronos 
(Saturn),  she,  like  his  other  children,  was  swal 
lowed  by  her  father,  but  afterward  released 
and,  according  to  an  Arcadian  tradition,  she  wia 
brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelasgua 
The  Arrives,  on  the  other  hand,  related  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  by  Euboea,  Prosymna, 
and  Aersea,  the  three  daughters  of  the  River 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Gr<Hsce  claimed  the 
honor  of  being  her  birth-place,  and  more  eepe- 
ciallv  Argca  and  Samos,  which  were  tlie  prin- 
cipal seats  of  her  worship.  Her  marriage  with 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  offered  ample  scope  for  poetical 
invention,  and  sevpral  places  in  Greece  also 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  marriage,  such  as  Eubcea,  Samos,  Cnosus 
in  Crete,  and  Mount  Thomaz  in  the  south  of 
Argolia.  Her  marriage,  called  the  Sacred  Mar- 
riage {lepdc  ydfio^\  was  represented  in  many 
places  wiiere  she  was  worshipped.  At  her  nup- 
tials all  the  gods  honored  her  with  presents,  and 
Ge  (Terra)  presented  to  her  a  tree  with  golden 
apples,  which  was  watched  by  the  Hesperi 
des,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean  Atlas.  In 
the  Iliad  Hera  fJuno)  is  treated  by  the  Olym- 

Ci  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her  bus* 
d.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself  listens  to  hei 
counsels,  and  communicates  his  secrets  to  her 
She  Is,  notwithstanding,  far  inferior  to  him 
in  power,  and  must  obey  him  unconditiomiUy. 
She  is  not,  like  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  queen  ot 
gods  and  men,  but  simplv  the  wife  ot  the  su- 
preme god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  nueeo 
of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is  of 
much  later  date.  Her  character,  as  described 
by  Homer,  is  not  of  a  very  amiable  kind ;  and 
her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition sometimes  maiKe  her  husband  tremble. 
Hence  arise  freouent  disputes  between  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Hera  (Juno),  in  coniunction  with  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Athena  (Minerva),  contemplated  put- 
ting Zeus  (Jupiter)  into  chains.  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
in  such  cases,  not  only  threatens,  but  beats  her. 
Once  he  even  hung  her  up  in  Uie  clouds,  with 
her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  HephsBstus  (Vulcan)  attempted  to  help 
her,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  hurled  him  down  from  Olym- 
pus. By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ares  (Mars),  Hebe,  and  Hephsstus  (Vulcan). 
Hera  (Juno^  wa^  properly  speaking,  the  only 
really  married  goddess  among  the  Olympians, 
for  the  man-iaee  of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  with 
HephsQstus  (Vulcan)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
consideratioa  Hence  she  is  tibe  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  E^lKeWvia,  Tofi^ 
Xia,  Zvyia,  TeXetOy  «&&,  contain  allusions  to  thu 
character  of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyin  art 
described  as  her  daughters.  She  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Iliad  riding  m  a  chariot  drawn  by  twc 
horses,  in  the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  ol 
which  she  is  assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horsa 
Owing  to  the  judgment  of  Paris  (vid,  Paeis). 
she  was  hostile  to  the  Trolans,  and  in  the  Tn^ 
jan  wtr  she  accordingly  sided  with  the  Greeks 
She  persecuted  all  the  children^f  Zeu6|(Jupi- 
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«er)  br  murUl  motbenB,  kod  beace  appears  as 
the  enemy  of  Dioaysus  (Baoehus),  UereolM, 
and  otxiers.  lo  the  Ai^ooautio  expeditioD  she 
ttBsiiited  Jaaoa  It  ia  imposBible  bere  to  eoa- 
merate  all  the  eveats  of  mytbieal  story  in  which 
Hera  (Judo)  acts  a  part»  and  the  reade*  must 
refer  to  the  particular  deities  or  beroec  with 
Vfao06  story  she  is  coaoected.  Hera  (/uoo) 
was  worshipped  in  nuuiy  parts  of  Greece,  but 
vore  especially  at  Argos,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  she  hod  a  splendid  temple,  on  the  road 
to  Hyceoae.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  is  de- 
scribed in  the  JDicL  of  Ani^  art  HEaJCA.  She 
also  had  a  spleudid  temple  in  Samos.  The  an- 
cients gave  several  interpretations  respectiDg 
the  re^  significance  of  Hera  (Juno),  but  we 
must  in  all  probability  regard  her  as  the  great 
goddess  of  nature,  who  was  worshipped  every 
where  from  the  earliest  times.  The  worship 
of  the  ilonian  Juno  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  Vid.  Juno.  Hera  (Juno)  was  usually 
represented  as  a  majestic  woman  of  mature 
age,  with  a  beautiful  forehead,  large  and  wide- 
ly-opened eyes,  and  with  a  grave  expression 
commanding  reverence.  Her  hair  was  adorn- 
ed with  a  crown  or  a  diadem.  A  veil  frequent- 
ly hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head,  to  charac- 
terize her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
the  diadem,  'veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock  are  her 
ordinary  attributes. 

HxRACLSA  (HpuKXeia:  'HpaxAewn^c:  Heror 
electee).  I.  In  Europe,  1.  H.,  in  Lueania,  on 
the  River  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarentines. 
Duriiig  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  congresses  were  held  in  this 
k>wn  under  the  presidenoy  of  the  Tarentines. 
It  sunk  into  insig^conoe  under  the  Romans. 
—2b  In  Acarnania,  on  the  Ambradan  Gul£ — 3. 
In  Pxsatis  Elis,  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
—4.  The  later  name  of  Perinthus  in  Thrace. 

Vid,  FSRIMTHUS. — 6.  H.    OAOOABAaiA     POBBA&IA, 

in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast,  a  sea-port 
of  the  Mossilians. — 6.  H.  Ltnoestib  (AvYiozoT^) 
also  called  Pelagonia  (now  Bitoglia  or  JSitolia), 
in  ^lacedonia,  on  the  Via  E^^natia,  west  of  the 
Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  tiie  Ro- 
mans.— ^7.  H.  Min6a  (MiV6>a:  ruins  near  Ibrre 
di  Capo  Bianco),  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Halycus^  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  founded  by  Minos,  when  be  pursued 
Bndalus  te  Sicily,  and  it  may  have  been  an  ao- 
ctent  colony  of  the  Cretans.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Selinus,  and  that  its  original  name 
was  JUinoOy  which  it  continued  to  bear  till  about 
B.C.  500,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lao- 
•dsBmonians,  under  Eurvleon,  who  changed  its 
nssDot  into  that  of  Heradea  ;  but  it  oontinued  to 
bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a  surname,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  firom  other  places  of  the  same  nam& 
Ttr  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their  power  till 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  who 
planted  a  cok>ny  there.— 8.  H.  SiiniaA  (Zcvriic^), 
2i  Macedonia,  a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on  the  left 
book  of  the  Strymou,  founded  by  Amyntas, 
brother  of  Philip.— 9.  H.  TaAOHinija,  in  Thes- 
■oly  Vld.  Tracius.— IL  In  Aria  1.  H.  Pon- 
mk  fH.  fi  UoiT'-ji^  or  Iloyrov,  r  hVio-rtft' 
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now  SaraJdi  or  Eregli^  a  city  on  the  soutiim 
shore  of  the  Pontus  Euzinus,  on  the  coast  ol 
Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni,  was 
situated  twenty  stadia  north  of  the  River  Lycu% 
upon  a  little  nver  called  Acheron  or  Soonautcs^ 
and  near  the  base  of  a  peninsula  called  Achem- 
sia,  and  had  a  fine  harbor.  It  was  foimded  about 
RC.  650  by  colonists  from  Megani  and  fronc 
Tanagra  in  Bcsotia  (not»  as  Strabo  says,  frogo 
Miletus).  After  yarious  political  struggles,  it 
settled  down  under  a  monarchical  form  of  gov 
erument  It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperi- 
ty in  the  reigi)  of  Darius  Codomanous,  when  it 
had  an  extensive  conmierce,  and  a  territory 
reaching  from  the  Partheuius  to  the  Sangarius 
It  began  to  decline  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia  and  the  foundation 
of  Nioomedia,  and  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Gauls ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  in 
the  Mithradatic  war,  when  the  city  was  ta,ken 
and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  CottiL  It  was  the  native  city  of 
HxBAOUDB  PoNTZous,  and  perhaps  of  the  paint- 
er Zeuzi& — 2.  H.  AD  Laxmum  ('H.  Kdrftov  or  ^ 
vx6  iLUTftt^ :  ruins  near  the  Lake  of  Beffi),  a  town 
of  Ionia,  southeast  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Latmus,  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus ; 
formerly  called  I<atmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave, 
with  the  tomb  of  £ndymioa  There  was  an- 
other city  of  the  same  name  in  Oaria,  one  in 
Lydia,  two  in  Syria,  one  in  Media,  and  one  in 
India,  none  of  which  require  special  notice  here. 

HioAOLEOPdus  CRpaKXeovnoJu^).  1.  Paeva 
{JjfttKpajy  also  callea  Sxthkon,  a  city  of  Lowei 
Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Sethroites,  twenty-two 
Roman  miles  west  of  PelusiuuL— 2.  MAOfA  {i 
fieyaXiit  also  ii  Jvu),  the  capital  of  the  fertile 
Nomos  HeracleopoUtes  or  Heradeotes,  in  the 
Heptanomis  or  Middle  Egypt :  a  chief  seat  (»f 
the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

[HuLAOLES  (Upox^f).     Vid,  Hercules.] 

Heoaclsum  ('HpoKAeiov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
special  notice  except^  1.  A  town  in  Macedonia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Thessaly. — 2.  The  harbor  of  Gaosus  in  Crete. 
— 8.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  i^ypt^ 
a  little  west  of  Canopus,  from  which  the  Caco- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the 
Heradeotic  mouth.— i.  A  place  near  Gindarus, 
in  the  Syrian  province  of  Cyrrhestice,  where 
Yeotidius^  the  legate  of  M.  Antony,  gained  his 
great  victory  over  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus 
in  RC.  3& 

HxRAOLiAifus  (UpaicXetavof),  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  HbnoriuS)  put  Stilioho  to  deatih  (AJD 
408),  and  received,  as  the  reward  of  that  serv- 
ice, the  goyeniment  of  Africa.  He  rendered 
good  service  to  Honorius  during  the  invasion  ct 
Italy  by  Alaiii^  and  the  usurpation  of  Attidus. 
In  418  he  r<  volted  against  Honorius,  and  io< 
yaded  Italy ;  but  his  enterprise  failed,  and  oo 
his  return  to  Africa  be  was  put  to  death  at  Car- 


sjiXdm  ('Hpa/cAeZ<5ai),  the  descendants  oi 
Heroules,  who^  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 
eooqnered  Peloponnesus.  It  had  been  the  will 
of  ifupiter  (Zeus),  so  ran  the  legend,  that  He^ 
enles  should  rule  over  the  country  of  the  Per- 
seids,  at  Myeen«  and  Tiryns ;  but,  through 
Juno's  (Hera)  cunning,  Eurystheus  had  him 
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p2t  mto  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  had  become 
Ihe  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  his  claims  devolyed  upon  his  sons 
and  desoeodauts.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Hyllus,  the  eldest  of  his  four  bods  by  DeiaDIra, 
*fas  residing  with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of 
Cejrx  at  Trachis.  As  Eurystheus  demanded 
liieir  surrender,  and  Ceyx  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  fled  to  various  parts  of  Qreece, 
until  thoy  were  received  as  suppliants  at  Athens, 
U  the  altar  of  Eleos  (Mercy).  According  to  the 
Ueradida  of  Euripides,  the  sons  of  Hercules 
were  first  staying  at  Argas,  thence  went  to 
Trachis  in  Thesuly,  and  at  length  came  to 
Athens.  Deraophon,  the  son  of  Thedeus,  re- 
eeived  them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  tetrap- 
dlis.  Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched 
against  the  Athenians  with  a  large  army,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Jfolaus, 
Theseus,  and  Hyllus,  and  was  slain  with  his 
sons.  The  battle  itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic 
story  as  the  battle  of  the  Scironian  rock,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Saronic  Gul^  though  Pindar  places 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes.  After  the 
battle  the  Heraclidie  entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  maintained  themselves  there  for  one  year. 
This  was  their  first  invasioo  of  Peloponnesus. 
But  a  plague,  which  spread  over  the  whole  pen- 
insula, compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a  time,  they  again  settled  in  the  At- 
tic tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
iEgimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules 
had  assbted  in  his  war  against  the  LapithtB,  and 
who  had  promised  to  preserve  a  third  of  his  ter- 
ritory for  the  children  of  Hercules.  Vid.  J&oi- 
Mius.  The  HeradidflB  were  hospitably  received 
by  .^imius,  and  Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the 
latter.  After  remaining  in  Doris  three  years, 
Hyllus,  with  a  band  of  Dorians,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Atreus,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had  become  king 
of  Myceme  and  Tiryns.  Hyllus  marched  across 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first  met  Echemus 
uf  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelopidtt,  the  prin- 
cipal opponents  of  the  Heraclidse.  Hyllus  fell 
in  single  combat  with  Echemus,  and,  according 
to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  before 
the  battle,  the  Heradidse  were  not  to  make  any 
further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  Thus  ended  their  second  invasion. 
They  now  retired  to  Tricorythus,  where  they 
were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their 
abode.  Duriug  the  period  which  followed  (ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war 
took  place ;  and  thirty  years  aft«r  the  Trojan 
war  OleodsBus,  son  of  Hyllus,  again  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  the  third  invasion ; 
about  twenty  years  later,  Aristomachus,  the  son 
of  CleodsBus,  undertook  the  fourth  expedition ; 
but  boUi  heroes  fell  Not  quite  thirty  years 
after  Aristomachus  (that  is,  about  eighty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidsa 
prepared  for  their  fifth  and  finu  attack.  Teme- 
Bus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  sons 
of  Aristomachus,  upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle, 
built  a  fleet  on  the  Oorinthian  Oulf ;  but  this 
fleet  was  destroyed,  because  Hippotes,  one  of 
the  Heraclidca,  had  Idlled  Camus,  an  Acamani- 
ac  soothsayer ;  and  Aristodemus  was  killed  by 
a  fla^  of  lightning.    An  oracle  now  ordered 


their,  to  take  a  three-eyed  man  for  tlicii  coa^ 
mander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxy- 
lus,  the  son  of  Andrsmon,  an  jEtolian,  but  <& 
scended  from  a  family  in  Elis.  The  expediUoo 
now  successfully  sailed  from  Naupactus  toward 
Bhium  in  Peloponnesua.  Oxylus,  keeping  the 
invaders  away  from  Elis,  led  them  through  Ar- 
cadia. The  Heraclidffi  and  Dorians  conquered 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over 
Aigos,  Mycenffi,  and  Sparta.  After  this  they 
be^une  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  then  distributed  by  lot  the  newly-ao- 
quired  possessions.  Temenus  obtained  Aigoe ; 
rrodes  and  Eurystheus,  the  twin  sous  of  Aris- 
todemus, Lacedsemon;  and  Cresphoutcs,  Mes- 
senia.  Sach  are  the  traditions  about  the  Iler- 
adidn  and  their  conquest  of  Pelopouncsus 
Toey  are  not  purely  mythical,  but  contain  a 
genuine  historical  substance,  notwithstanding 
the  various  contradictions  in  the  aecounta 
They  represent  the  conquest  of  the  Achieau 
population  by  Dorian  invaders,  who  hencefor' 
ward  appear  as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  conquered  Achasans  became  part- 
ly the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of  the  Dori- 
ans.    Vid,  Diet  of  Ant.,  art  p£auECi. 

HxBAGilDn  ('Hp<uAei(5]7f).  X.  A  Syracusao, 
son  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  when 
Syracuse  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  B.O. 
416. — 2.  A  Syraousan,  who  held  the  diief  com- 
mand of  the  mercenary  forces  uuder  the  young- 
er Dk>nysius.  Being  suspected  by  Dicnysius 
he  fled  from  Syracuse,  and  afterwanl  took  part 
with  Dion  in  expelling  Dionysius  fivm  Syra- 
cuse. After  the  expulsion  of  tne  tyrant,  a  pow- 
erful party  at  S^acuse  looked  up  to  HeraciideB 
as  their  leader,  in  consequence  of  whicli  Dion 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  854. — 3.  Son  ol 
Agathodes,  accompanied  his  father  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers 
when  they  were  deserted  by  Agathoclcs,  307. 
—4.  Of  Tarentom,  one  of  the  chief  counsellors 
of  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia.— 6.  Of  Byzan- 
tium, sent  as  ambassador  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  the  two  Scipios,  190.— 6.  One  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  to  the  Romans,  169.  Heradidcs  was  dod 
ished  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  successor  of  An- 
tiochus (162),  and  in  revenge  gave  his  support 
to  the  imposture  of  Alexander  Balas. — 7.  Sur- 
named  Posticus,  because  he  was  bom  at  Hcra- 
dea  in  Pontus.  He  was  a  person  of  consider 
able  wealth,  and  migrated  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  PUto.  He  paid  attention  also 
to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and  afterward  atr 
tended  the  instmctions  of  Speusippus,  and  final- 
ly of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  CTeat  numlsr  of 
works  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  music 
history,  politics,  grammar,  and  poetry ;  but  al- 
most all  of  these  works  are  lost  There  hai 
oome  down  to  us  a  small  work,  under  the  nam« 
of  Heradides,  entitled  ntpl  UoXlteluv^  of  which 
the  best  editions  are  by  Koler,  Halle,  1804,  by 
Co?4e,  in  his  edition  of  iElian,  Paris,  1805,  [and 
by  Schneidewin,  1849].  Another  extant  work, 
'kXhryopiai  'OfinptKoi,  which  also  bears  the 
name  of  Heraclides,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  him.  Diogenes  Laertms,  in  his  life  of  Her- 
aclides, says  that  **  Heraclides  made  tragedies, 
and  put  the  name  of  Tliespis  to  them.**  This 
sentence  has  given  occasion  to  a  learned  Jii 
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auiBition  br  Beatley  (Phalaris,  p.  289),  to  piwe 
Uiat  the  mgineDtB  attributed  to  Thespiti  are 
raallj  cited  from  these  oouoterfeit  tragediee  of 
HeraclideSb  Some  childish  stories  are  told  about 
HeracUdes  keeping  a  pet  serpent)  and  orderiz^ 
one  of  bis  fnends  to  conceal  his  body  after  his 
death,  ami  place  the  serpent  on  the  bed,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken  to 
ttM  comjtanj  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  said  that 
Im  killed  a  man  who  had  usurped  the  tyranny 
in  Horaclea,  and  there  are  other  traditions  about 
him  scarcely  worth  relating. — 8.  An  historian, 
who  lived  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(222-206X  UKi  irrote  several  worlis.  quoted  by 
the  grammarians. — ^9.  A  physician  of  Tarentum, 
lived  in  the  third  or  second  century  B.G.,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  a 
oommcDtaiy  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratio 
Collection.— 1.0.  A  physician  of  Erythrie  in  Ionia, 
was  a  pujHl  of  duyseimus,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

HaaACilnn  (UpacAeirof^  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
philoeopher  geneially  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Ionian  school,  though  he  differed  from 
tiieir  principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth 
he  travellea  extensively,  and  after  bis  return  to 
Ephesus  the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  liim, 
wnich,  however,  he  transferred  to  his  brother. 
He  appears  afterward  to  have  become  a  com- 
plete reduse,  rejecting  even  the  kindnesses 
offered  by  Darius,  and  at  last  retreatiug  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  lived  on  pot-herbs;  but» 
after  some  time,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sick- 
aees  consequent  on  such  meagre  diet  to  return 
wo  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  Ue  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  and  flourished  about  KG.  618.  Her- 
iditus  wrote  a  work  On  Nature  (wepl  ^iftxect^), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  he  gained  the  title  of 
the  Obteure  (axoreivdc).  He  considered  fire  to 
be  the  primary  form  of  all  matter ;  but  by  fire 
he  meant  only  to  describe  a  clear  light  fluid, 
''self-kindled  and  self-extiuguished,"  and  there- 
fore not  differing  materially  from  the  air  of 
Anaximenes. — 2.  An  Academic  philosopher  of 
Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antiochus,  and  a  pupil  of  Cli- 
tomachus  and  Philo. — 8.  The  reputed  author  of 
a  work,  Uepit  'Kiriarov,  published  by  Wester- 
piann  in  his  Mythographit  Brunsvig.,  1843. — 
[4.  Of  Lesbos,  author  of  a  history  of  Macedo- 
nia.— 5.  An  degiao  poet  of  Halicaniassus,  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  CalUmachus,  who 
wrote  an  epigram  ou  him.] 

[HxaAOLius  CHpaxActOf :  Upa/cXcoA  1.  The 
name  of  several  Sicilians  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
e.  g, :  a.  A  citizen  of  OeOturipini,  who  appeared  in 
evidence  against  Verres ;  h.  A  native  of  Segesta, 
put  to  death  br  Verres,  though  innocent;  c.  Son 
of  Hiero,  a  noble  and  opulent  Syracusan,  strip- 
ped of  nearly  all  his  property  bjr  Verres ;  d.  An- 
other Syracusan,  priest  of  .Jupiter  (Zeus),  held 
m  high  estimation  by  his  fellow-citizens. — 2.  A 
eunuch  and  Ihvorite  of  Valentinian  lU. ;  was 
the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Aetius.— 8.  A 
Tovenior  of  the  Emperor  Leo's  in  Africa,  fought 
successfully  against  the  Vandals,  466  A.D.1 

Hza^^KA.  {^Kpaia :  Upaievg :  ruins  near  St  Jo- 
Mtnef ),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  ri^ht  bonk  of 
the  Alpbeus,  near  the  borders  of  Ehs.  Its  tei^ 
ritory  was  ealled  HxRiKlTis  fHpaiarif). 

Hkr;rt  MoHTxa  (r^  'Hpo  o  hm :  now  Monti 


Sori),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  rLiming 
from  the  centre  of  the  island  southcaft^  and  end 
ing  in  the  promontory  Pachynum. 

HxRiBOM.     VUi  A&Goe,  p  92,  a. 

HxaBEssna.     Vid.  Erbkbsub. 

Hza^TA  ('Ep6cTa:  *Ep6iTa2oc,  Herbitensis,  ■ 
town  in  Sicily,  north  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mount 
ainS)  was  a  powerful  place  in  early  times  undd 
the  tyrant  Archonides,  but  afterward  declioed 
in  importance. 

HuouLANiuic,  a  town  in  Samnium,  conquer- 
ed by  the  consul  Carvilius,  B.C.  298  (liv.,  x^ 
46),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  cel- 
ebrated town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

HxROOLANftUK,  '  HxaCULANlcif,  HsaCULANUlT, 
HXECDLXNSE    OpI  U>OM,   HXROULtA    UrD8   ('Hpct- 

KXeiov\  an  anciett  d^  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  orig- 
inally founded  by  the  Oscans,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  IVrrfaenians,  and  subsequent- 
ly was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  setted  in  the  place  from  other 
cities  of  Magna  Gneda,  and  to  have  given  it  its 
namcL  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  So 
cial  war  (B.C.  89,  88),  and  was  colonized  by 
them.  In  AJ>.  68  a  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake;  and  in  79  it  was 
overwhelmed,  along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabise, 
by  the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and  streams 
of  lava,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  under 
the  present  surfiice  of  the  ground.  On  its 
site  stand  the  modem  Portiei  and  part  of  the 
village  of  Retina:  the  Italian  name  of  Ercth 
/ano  does  not  indicate  any  modem  place,  but 
only  the  part  of  Heroulaneum  that  has  been  dis- 
interred. The  ancient  city  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1720, 
since  which  time  the  excavations  have  been 
carried  on  at  different  periods ;  and  many  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Porticl  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  fill  up  agam  the  excavations 
which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Portiei  and 
Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of  the 
andent  city  is  to  be  seea  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a  theatre  capable  of 
accommodating  about  ten  thousand  spectators, 
the  remains  of  two  temples,  a  largQ  building, 
commonly  designated  as  a  forum  civile^  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  oroad,  and  some  private 
houses,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
paintii^  many  of  which,  when  discovered, 
were  in  a  state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  have  been  also  found  at  Herculaneum 
many  MSS.,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them 
was  very  great;  and  the  few  which  have  been 
dedphered  are  of  little  value,  consisting  of  a 
treatise  of  Philodemus  on  music,  and  fragments 
of  unimportant  works  on  philosophy. 

Hxact^LXS  (Upoic^^f),  Uie  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  exploits  were 
celebrated  not  only  in  all  the  countries  round 
the  Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant 
lands  of  the  andent  world.  L  GaxxE  Legends. 
The  Greek  traditions  about  Hercules  appear  in 
their  national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus. But  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus and  of  the  subsequent  periods  introduced 
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soneidirable  alteratioDs,  which  were  probably 
derived  from  the  East  or  Egypt,  for  every  nation 
pofiaesses  some  traditions  respecting  b^t)ee  of 
•uperhuman  strength  and  power.  Now  while 
m  the  earliest  Qreek  legends  Hercules  is  a 
purely  human  hero,  a  conqueror  of  men,  and 
cities,  he  afterward  appears  as  the  subduer  of 
monstrous  animals,  and  is  connected  in  a  ▼&• 
riety  of  ways  with  astronomical  phenomena. 
According  to  Homer,  Hercules  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Alomene  of  Thebes  in  Bobo- 
liA.  His  stepfather  was  AmpfaitryoiL  Amphit- 
ryon was  the  son  of  Alcasus,  the  son  of  Perseus ; 
and  Alcmene  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Pers- 
eus. Hence  Hercules  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Perseus.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  visited  Alcmene 
in  the  form  of  AmphitiyoD,  while  the  latter  was 
absent  warring  against  the  Taphians ;  and  he, 
pretend(Z)g  to  be  her  husband,  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Hercules.  For  details,  vid,  Alo 
MENB,  AMPHrrEYON.  Qu  the  day  on  which  Hei^ 
cules  was  to  be  bom,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  boasted  of 
tiis  becoming  the  fiither  of  a  hero  who  was  to 
rule  oyer  the  race  of  Perseus.  Juno  (Hera) 
prevailed  upon  him  to  swear  that  the  descend- 
•int  of  Perseus  bom  that  day  sboidd  be  the  ruler, 
rhereupon  she  hastened  to  Argos,  and  there 
•taused  the  wife  of  Sthenelus  to  give  birth  to 
Gurystheus;  whereas,  by  keeping  away  the 
nithyisB,  she  delayed  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire  which  Jupiter 
^Zeus)  had  destined  for  him.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
icas  enraged  at  the  imposition  practiced  upon 
aim^  but  could  not  violate  his  oath.  Alcmene 
brought  into  the  world  two  boys,  Hercules,  the 
f>on  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  Iphides,  the  son  of 
Amphityroa  Nearly  all  the  stories  about  the 
ehildhood  and  youth  of  Herooles,  down  to  the 
time  when  be  entered  the  semce  of  Eurysth- 
eus,  seem  to  be  inyenti(M)s  of  a  later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesoid  we  are  only  told  that 
he  ffrew  strong  in  body  and  mind ;  that,  confid- 
ing m  his  own  powers,  he  defied  even  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  wounded  Juno  (Hera)  and  Mars 
(Ares),  and  that  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Minerva  (Athena)  he  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Juno  (Hera)  prepared  for  him. 
To  these  simple  accounts,  various  particulars 
are  added  in  later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his 
cradle,  Juno  (Hera)  sent  two  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  but  the  in&nt  hero  strangled  them  with 
his  own  hands.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  in- 
straeted  b^  Amphitryon  in  driving  a  chariot^  by 
Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in  archery, 
by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armor,  and  by 
Idnus  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre.  Linus 
was  killed  by  his  pupd  with  the  lyre  because 
he  had  censured  him ;  and  Amphitiyon,  to  pre- 
vent similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his 
cattle.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his 
•ighteentli  year.  His  first  great  adventure  hap- 
pened while  he  was  still  watching  the  oxen  of 
bis  stepfather.  A  huge  lion,  which  haunted 
Mount  Cithsross,  made  great  havoc  among  the 
flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  TlieBpiuB  (or  Thesti- 
«s\  king  of  Theepis.  Hercules  promised  to 
deliver  the  country  of  the  monster ;  and  Thes> 
plus  rewarded  Herooles  by  malring  him  his 
guest  so  long  as  the  ohase  lasted.  Hercules 
slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth  wore  its  skin  as 
his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  mouth  and  head 
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as  his  helmet  Otheia  related  that  the  Iioo'i 
skin  of  Hercules  was  takon  from  the  Nemear 
lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met  the 
envoys  of  King  Erginns  of  Or^dMimenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  one 
hundr^  oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  tlit 
Thebans  to  pay.  Hercules  cut  oS  the  ucmc 
and  ears  of  the  envoys,  and  thus  sent  *.hem  lack 
to  Erginus.  The  latter  theroupon  marched 
aeainst  Thebes;  but  Hercules  defeated  and 
killed  Ei^us,  and  compelled  the  Orchomeoi* 
ans  to  pay  double  the  tribute  wliicb  they  hail 
formerly  received  from  the  Thebans.  In  this 
battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his  step- 
ittthet  A^phitiyon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded 
Hercules  with  ibe  hand  of  his  daughter  Me- 
gara,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  several 
children.  The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
him  presents  of  arms:  Mercury  (Hermes)  gave 
him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow  and  arrows,  Vulcan 
(Hephcestus)  a  golden  coat  of  mail,  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  a  peplus.  He  out  for  himself  a 
club  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nemea,  while,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  club  was  of  brass,  and 
the  rift  of  Vulcan  (Hephasstus).  Soon  after- 
ward Hercules  was  driven  mad  by  Juno  (Hera), 
and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  own  duldren  by 
Megara  and  two  of  Iphidea  In  his  grief  he 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  llieB- 
pius,  who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  place 
this  madness  at  a  later  time,  and  relate  tlie  cir- 
cumstances differently.  He  then  consulted  tbft 
oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he  should  settle^ 
The  Fythia  first  called  him  by  the  name  of  Her 
cules — ^for  hitherto  his  name  had  been  AJcides 
or  Alc»us — and  ordered  him  to  live  at  Tiryns, 
and  to  serve  Euirsfheus  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  after  which  he  should  become  immortal 
Hercules  accordingly  went  to  Turns,  and  did 
as  he  was  bid  by  £ur3rBtheus.  The  accounts 
of  the  twelve  labors  which  Hercules  performeu 
at  the  bidding  of  Enrystheus  are  found  only  ia 
the  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  twelve 
labors  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a  sea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the 
horses  which  Laomedon  had  refused  him;  and 
his  war  against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed 
the  whole  fiimily  of  their  kins  Neleus,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor.  Hesiod  mentions  several 
of  the  feats  of  Heroules  distinctly,  but  knows 
nothing  of  theb  number  twelve.  The  selection 
of  these  twelve  from  the  great  number  of  feats 
ascribed  to  Hercules  is  probably  the  work  of 
the  Alexandrines.  They  are  usiuilly  arranged 
in  the  following  order.  1.  The  fight  with  iht 
Nanean  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea,  between 
OleoniB  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a  mon- 
strous lion,  the  ofi&pring  of  Typhon  and  Echid- 
na. Eurystheus  oitlered  Hercules  to  bring  him 
the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  dub  and  arrows  affainst  the  lion,  he  sti  Sin- 
gled the  animal  with  his  own  ban  Is.  He  ro« 
turned  carnring  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders* 
but  Eurystheus  was  so  frightened  at  the  gigan- 
tic strength  of  the  hero,  tluit  he  ordered  Um  in 
future  to  deliver  the  account  of  his  exploits 
outside  the  town. — 2.  Fiffht  agaitut  the  Lernawi 
hiidra.  This  monster,  like  the  lion,  was  tb« 
igitized  by  Google 
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*AifriDQ  of  l^phon  and  EcbidDa,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Jimo  (Hera).  It  ravaged  the 
eountry  of  Lema  near  Argoa,  and  dwelt  in  a 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Amymone.  It  had  nine 
heads,  of  which  the  middle  one  waa  immortal 
Hercules  struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club ;  but 
ill  the  place  of  the  head  he  cut  of^  two  new 
ones  grew  forth  each  time.  A  gigantic  orab 
also  came  t-  the  assistance  of  the  hydra,  and 
wounded  Hercules.  However,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  faithful  senrant  lolaus,  he  burned 
away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
ointli  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge  rock.  Hav- 
ing thus  conauered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  his 
arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  them  became  incurable.  Eurystheus  de- 
elareid  the  victory  unlawful,  as  Hercules  had 
won  it  with  the  aid  of  lolaus. — 3.  Capture  of 
ike  ArecuUan  etag.  This  animal  had  golden 
antlers  and  brazen  feet  It  had  been  defeated 
to  Diana  (Artemis)  by  the  nymph  Taygete,  be- 
cause the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pur- 
Buit  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  bring  tne  animal  alive  to  Mycenae.  He  pur- 
sued it  in  vain  for  a  whole  year :  at  length  he 
wounded  it  with  an  arrow,  caught  it,  and  car- 
tied  it  away  on  his  shoulders.  While  in  Arca- 
<Ua,  he  was  met  by  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was 
angry  with  him  for  having  outraged  the  animal 
•a^^  to  her ;  but  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  his  prey  to  Mycens.  Ac- 
eoniing  to  some  statements  he  killed  the  sta^. 
*-4.  ^ettrueiian  of  the  Erymanihian  boar.  This 
anunal,  which  I^rcules  was  ordered  to  bring 
alive  to  Eurystheus,  had  descended  from  Mount 
Erymanthus  into  Psophis.  Hercules  chased 
htm  through  the  deep  snow  and  having  thus 
worn  him  out,  he  caught  him  in  a  net,  a^  car- 
ried him  to  Mycenie.  Other  traditions  place 
the  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian  boar  in  Thessaly, 
and  some  even  in  Phiygia.  It  must  be  observ- 
ed that  this  and  the  subsequent  labors  of  Her- 
cules are  connected  with  cei-toin  subordinate 
labors,  called  Parerga  (Udpep}'a).  The  first  of 
these  pareiiga  is  the  fignt  of  Hercules  with  the 
Centaurs.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came 
to  the  centaur  Fholus,  who  had  received  from 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  a  cask  of  excellent  wine. 
Hercules  opened  it^  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his 
host,  and  uie  delicious  fragrance  attracted  the 
other  centaurs,  who  besieged  the  grotto  of  Pho- 
lus.  Hercules  drove  them  away ;  they  fled  to 
tiie  house  of  Chiron;  and  Hercules,  eager  in 
his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend,  with 
one  of  his  poisoned  itrrows ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Chiron  died.  VuL  Chikox.  Pnolus  like- 
wise waa  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  which 
by  accident  fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him. 
Tiiis  fight  with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  mysteries,  by  which  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  intended  to  purify  the  hero  from  the  blood 
he  had  shed  against  his  own  will — ^5.  CUanHng 
of  the  ttabUe  of  Augeae,  Eurystheus  imposed 
upon  Hercules  the  task  of  cleansing  in  one  day 
the  stalls  of  Augeaa,  king  of  Elis.  Augeas  had 
a  herd  of  three  thousand  oxen,  whose  stalls  had 
Dot  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  Hercules, 
without  mentionmg  tiie  commanr!  :;.  Eurysth- 
eus, went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his 
italls  m  one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  tenth 
fMirt  of  his  «uttie.    Aui^eas  igreed  to  the  terms ; 


and  Hercules,  after  taking  Phyleus,  the  sod  ot 
Augeas,  as  his  witness,  led  the  rivers  Alpheui 
and  Peneus  through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus 
cleansed  in  a  single  day.  But  Augeas,  who 
learned  that  Hercules  had  undertaken  the  work 
by  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  refused  to  giv 
huu  the  reward.  His  son  Phyleus  then  bore 
witness  against  his  father,  who  exiled  him  from 
Elisw  Eurystheus,  however,  declared  the  exploit 
null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had  stipulated 
with  Augeas  for  a  reward  for  performing  it.  At 
a  later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and  killed 
Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games. — 6.  Destruc- 
tion of  ilte  Stgmphaltan  birat.  These  voracious 
birds  had  been  brought  up  by  Mars  (Ares). 
They  had  brazen  claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used 
their  feathers  as  arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh. 
Tliey  dwelt  on  a  lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arca- 
dia, from  which  Hercules  was  ordered  by  En- 
rystheus  to  expel  them.  When  Hercules  un- 
dertook the  task,  Minerva  (Athena)  provided 
him  with  a  brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which 
he  startled  the  birds ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to 
fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the 
birds  away,  and  they  appeared  again  in  the 
island  of  Axetias,  where  they  were  found  by  the 
Argonauts. — ^7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull,  Ac- 
coi^g  to  some,  this  bull  was  the  one  which 
had  carried  Europa  across  the  sea.  According 
to  others,  the  bull  had  been  sent  out  of  the  sea 
by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  that  Minos  might  offer 
it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he  kept  it, 
and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  punished  Minos  by  driving  the  bull 
mad,  and  causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in 
the  island  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurys- 
theus to  catch  the  buU,  and  Minos  willingly 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  Hercules  accomplished 
the  task,  and  brought  the  bull  home  on  his  shoul- 
ders; but  he  then  set  the  animal  free  again. 
The  buU  now  roamed  through  Greece,  and  at 
last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we  meet  it  again 
in  the  stories  of  Theseus. — 8.  Capture  of  the 
mares  of  the  Thraeian  DionwUs.  This  Diome- 
des,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  bis 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Mycenae. 
With  a  few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast  But  here 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bistones.  During  the 
fight  he  intrusted  the  mares  to  his  friend  Abde 
rus,  who  was  devoured  by  them.  Hercules  de- 
feated the  Bistones,  killed  Diomedes,  whose 
body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built  the  town 
of  Abdera  in  honor  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  and 
then  returned  to  Myoeno  with  the  mares,  which 
had  become  tame  alter  eating  the  flesh  of  their 
master.  The  mares  were  iSterward  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beostib 
— ^9.  Seizure  of  the  girtBe  of  the  queen  of  the  Aa^ 
axons,  Hipj^lyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazooi^ 
possessed  a  gircfle,  which  she  had  received  firooi 
Mars  (Ares).  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
stheus, wished  to  obtain  this  girdle,  and  Hei^ 
oules  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it  He  was 
accompanied  bv  a  number  of  volunteers,  and 
after  various  adventm'es  m  Europe  and  Asia,  he 
at  length  reached  the  country  of  tlie  Amaaooa 
9$r 
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HippitlTie  at  first  r3C6ived  Itim  kindly,  aod  prom 
isea  bim  her  giixlle;  but  Judo  (Hera)  haviDg 
excited  the  Amazoos  against  him,  a  contest  en- 
sued, in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He 
then  took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him. 
In  this  expedition  Hercules  killed  the  two  sons 
of  Boreas,  Calais  and  Zetes ;  and  he  also  begot 
tlu'ee  sons  by  Echidna,  in  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans.  On  his  way  home  he  landed  in 
Troos,  whoi'o  he  rescued  Hesione  from  the  mon- 
ster sent  against  her  b^  Neptune  (Poseidon) ; 
m  return  for  which  service,  her  father,  Laome- 
doo,  promised  him  the  horses  he  had  received 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  oompensation  for  Qany- 
medcB ;  Dut^  as  Laomedon  did  not  keep  his  word, 
Hercules,  on  leaving,  threatened  to  make  war 
against  Troy.  He  Lmded  in  Thrace,  where  he 
slew  Sarpedon,  and  at  length  returned  through 
Macedonia  to  Peloponnesus.  — 10.  Capture  of 
the  oxen  of  Gerycna  in  JSrythia,  Geryoues,  the 
monster  with  three  bodies,  Uved  in  the  fabu- 
lous island  of  ErythXa  (the  reddish),  so  called 
because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
in  the  west  This  island  was  originally  placed 
off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  was  afterward  iden- 
tified either  with  Gades  or  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  was  at  all  times  believed  to  be  in  the  distant 
west  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were  guarded  by 
the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog 
Orthrus ;  and  Hercules  was  oonmianded  by  Eu- 
rystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  vari- 
ous countries,' he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers 
of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  two  pil- 
lars (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltai*,  which  were  hence  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much 
admired  his  boldness,  that  he  presented  hun 
with  a  golden  cup  or  boat»  in  which  he  sailed  to 
Erythia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion  and  his  dog, 
as  well  as  Geryoues,  and  sailed  with  his  booty 
to  Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the  golden  cup 
(boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way  home  he  passed 
through  Gaul,  Italy,  Blyricum,  and  Thrace,  and 
met  with  numerous  adventures,  which  are  vari- 
ously embellished  by  the  poets.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he 
at  length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystheus, 
whr  sacrificed  them  to  Juno  (Hera).  These 
ten  labors  were  performed  by  Hereules  in  the 
space  of  eight  years  and  one  month ;  but  as  Eu- 
rystheus declared  two  of  them  to  have  been  per- 
formed unlawfully,  he  commanded  him  to  ac- 
complish two  more. — 11.  Fetching  the  golden 
<M»t>itff  of  the  Ifesperides.  This  was  particularly 
difficult,  since  Hev-cules  did  not  know  where  to 
find  them.    They  were  the  apples  which  Juno 

iHera)  had  received  at  her  wedding  from  Terra 
Oe),  and  which  she  had  intrusted  to  the  keep- 
hig  of  the  Hesperides  and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on 
Mount  Atlas,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. For  details,  vid.  Hbspesidxs.  Aifter  vari- 
ous adventures  in  Europe,  Asia,  aod  Africa,  Her- 
cules at  lengh  arrived  at  Mount  Atlas.  On  the 
advice  of  Prometheus^  he  sent  Atlas  to  fetch 
the  apples,  and  in  the  mean  time  bore  the  weight 
of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven 
on  his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however, 
contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  aod 
hastened  away.      On    liis    return    Eurystheus 


made  him  a  present  { £  the  apples ;  but  Hercuit  t 
dedicated  them  to  Minerva  (Athena),  who  n? 
stored  them  to  their  former  nhice.    Some  tradi 
tions  add  that  Hereules  killed  the  dragon  I^aUon 
— 12.  Bringing  Cerbertu  from  the  lower  world 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  twelve  labc  rk 
of  Hercules.    He  descended  into  Hades,  neai 
Tsenarum  in  Laoonia,  accompanied  by  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Minerva  (Athena).     He  dellvereid 
Theseus  and  Ascalaphus  from  their   toiincDta 
He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto  to  carry 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  he  could 
accomplish   it  without   force   of  armft.      Her- 
cules succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  upper  world ;  acd  after  be  had 
showu  it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again 
to  the  lower  world.     Some  traditions  comiect 
the  descent  of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world 
with  a  contest  with  Hades,  as  wo  see  even  in 
the  Biad,  (v.,  897),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides  (24,  846).     Besides  these 
twelve  labors,  Hercules  performed  several  other 
feats  without  being  commanded  by  Eurystheua 
These  feats  were  called  Par^r^a  by  the  acdeota. 
Several  of   them  were    interw.oven  with  the 
twelve  labors,  and  have  been  already  described 
those  which  had  no  connection  with  the  twelve 
labors  are  spoken  of  below.    After  Hercules  had 
performed  the  twelve  labors,  he  was  released 
from  the  servitude  of  Euiystheus,  aod  returned 
to  lliebes.    Here  there  gave  Megara  in  marriage 
to  lolaus;  and  he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage 
for  himself  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king 
of  CEchalia.     Eurytus  promised  his  daughter  to 
the  man  who  should  conquer  him  and  his  sons 
in  shooting  with  the  bow.     Hercules  defeated 
them;  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  lole  to  him, 
because  he  nad   murdered  his    own  children. 
Soon  afterward  the  oxen  of  Eurytus  were  car- 
ried off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was 
the  offender.     Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules, 
and  requested  his  assistance  in  searching  after 
the  oxen.    Hercules  agreed ;  but  when  the  two 
had  arrived  at  Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, threw  his  friend  down  from  the  wall,  and 
killed  him.    Deiphobus  of  AmyclsB  purified  Her 
cules  from  this  murder,  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, attacked  by  a  severe  illness.      Hercules 
then  repaired  to  Delphi  to  obtain  a  remedy,  but 
the  Pythia  refused  to  answer  his  questions.    A 
struggle  ensued  between  Hercules  and  Apollo^ 
and  the  combatants  were  not  separated  tiU  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  sent  a  flash  of  %ntnbg  between 
them.     The  oracle  now  declared  that  he  would 
be  restored  to  health  if  he  would  serve  three 
years  for  wages»  and  surrender  ha  earnings  to 
Kurytus,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus.      Therefore    he    became    servant    to 
Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  widow  of  I'molus. 
Later  writers  descrilie  Hercules  as  hving  effem- 
inately during  his  residence  with  Omphale :  hs 
span  wool,  it  is  said,  and  sometimes  put  on  .h« 
garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
Uon's  skia     According  to  other  accounts,  he 
nevertheless  performed  several  great  feats  dur- 
ing this  time.    He  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Colchis,  which  brought  him  into  connection  with 
itie  Argonauts ;  he  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his   hmding  from 
Troczeue  on  the  Coriutliion  isthmus.     An  ex 
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peditioD  to  India,  which  was  meDtioDed  in  eome 
traditions,  may  lilcewise  be  inserted  in  this 
place.  Wbco  the  time  of  his  servitude  bad  ex- 
ured,  he  sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Laomedofi.  its  king.  On  his  return  from 
Troy,  a  storm  drove  him  on  the  ishmd  of  Cos, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Heropes;  but  he 
defeated  them  and  killed  their  king,  Eurypylus. 
.It  was  about  this  time  that  the  gods  sent  for 
him  in  order  to  fight  aeainst  the  Giants.  Vid. 
GiGANTxs.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Argos  he 
marched  against  Augeas,  as  has  been  related 
above.  He  then  proceeded  against  Pylos,  which 
be  took,  and  killed  the  sous  of  Keleus  except 
Nestor.  He  next  advanced  against  Lacedad- 
mou,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippoeoon  for  hav- 
ing assisted  Neleus  and  slain  (Eonus,  the  son  of 
Licymnius.  He  took  Lacedsmon,  and  assign- 
ed the  government  of  it  to  Tyndareus.  On  his 
return  to  T^ea,  he  became,  by  Auge,  the  fa- 
ther of  Telepbus  (vidL  Augb)  ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Calydon,  where  he  obtained  De'ia- 
nlra,  the  daughter  of  (Eueus,  for  his  wife,  after 
fighting  with  Achelous  for  her.  Vid  Deiami- 
RA,  AcHSLous.  After  Hercules  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Deianira  nearly  three  years,  he  acci- 
dentally killed,  at  a  l)anquet  in  the  house  of 
CBneus,  the  boy  Eunomus.  In  accordance  with 
the  law,  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with 
him  his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they 
came  to  the  River  Evenus,  across  which  the 
centaur  Nessus  carried  travellers  for  a  small 
sfun  of  money.  Hercules  himself  forded  the 
river,  but  gavs  Deianira  to  Nessus  to  carry 
aoroes.  Nessus  attempted  to  outrage  her :  Her- 
cules heard  her  screaming,*  and  shot  an  aiTow 
into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying  centaur 
called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood  with 
her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dry  opes,  and  assisted  .^imius,  king  of  the 
Dorians,  against  the  Lapithse.  Vid  ^gimius. 
After  this  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Tracbis, 
whence  he  marched  against  Eurytus  of  (Echa- 
lia.  He  took  (Echalia,  killed  Eurytus  and  his 
rons,  and  carried  off  his  daughter  lole  as  a  pris- 
rner.  On  his  return  home  he  landed  at  Oe- 
-MBurn,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  erected  an  altar 
:o  Jupiter  (ZeusV  and  sent  his  companion  Li- 
ebas  to  Tracbis,  m  order  to  fetch  him  a  white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should  sup- 
plant her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steep- 
ed the  white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the 
blood  of  Nessus.  This  blood  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  arrow  ^ith  which  Hercules  had  shot  Nes- 
sus; and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  garment 
became  warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the 

E>isoD  penetrated  into  all  his  limbs,  and  caused 
m  the  most  excruciating  agony.  He  seized 
lichas  by  his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the 
■ea.  He  wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it 
stock  to  his  flesh,  and  with  it  he  tore  away 
whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In  this  state  he 
was  conveyed  io  Trachis.  Deianira,  on  seeing 
what  she  had  unwittingly  done,  hung  herselt 
Hercules  commanded  I^ilus,  his  eldest  son  by 
Deianira,  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  as- 
sended  Mount  &ta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on 
which  he  placed  himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be 


set  on  fire.  Nu  oue  ventured  to  obe^  him,  imtu 
at  leogtli  Pceas  the  shepherd,  wLo  passed  by, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  desire 
of  the  suffering  hera  When  the  pile  wai 
burning,  a  cloud  came  down  from  heaven,  and, 
amid  peals  of  thunder,  carried  him  to  OlympriS, 
whei*e  ho  was  honored  with  immortality,  be- 
came reconciled  to  Juno  fHera),  and  married 
her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.  Immediatelv 
after  his  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  sacn- 
fices  to  him  as  a  hero ;  and  he  was,  in  course 
of  time,  worshipped  throughout  all  Orecce  as  a 
god  and  as  a  hera  His  woi-ship,  however,  pre- 
vailed more  extensively  among  the  Dorians 
than  among  any  other  of  the  Greek  races.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  principally 
of  bulls,  boars,  rams,  aud  lambs.  The  works  of 
art  in  which  Hercules  was  represented  were 
extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  greatest  vari- 
ety, for  he  was  represented  at  aU  the  various 
stages  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
struggling  hero,  or  as  the  immortal  mhabitant 
of  O^mpus,  his  character  is  always  one  of 
heroic  strength  and  energy.  Specimens  of 
every  kind  are  still  extaut  The  finest  repre- 
sentation of  the  hero  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  the  so-called  Famese  Hercules,  which  was 
executed  by  Glvcon.  The  hero  is  resting, 
leaning  on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reelining 
on  his  left  hand :  the  whole  figure  is  a  most  ex- 
quisite combination  of  pecuhar  softness  with 
the  greatest  strength. — ll.  Roman  TRADr^o^'& 
The  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy 
is  connectea  by  Roman  writers  with  the  hero's 
expedition  to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryonea 
They  stated  that  Hercules,  on  his  return,  visited 
Italy,  where  he  abolished  human  sacrificee 
among  the  Sabines,  established  the  worship  of 
fire,  and  slew  Cacus,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen 
his  oxea  Vid  Cacus.  The  aborigines,  and 
especially  Evonder,  honored  Hercules  with  di- 
vine worship;  and  Heroules,  in  return,  taught 
them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  worship- 
ped, and  intrusted  the  care  of  his  worship  tu 
two  distinguished  families,  the  Potitii  and  Pi- 
narii.  Vid.  Pikaria  Genb.  The  Fabia  gens 
traced  its  origin  to  Hercules;  and  Fauna  and 
Acca  Laurentia  are  called  mistresses  of  Her- 
cules. In  this  manner  the  Romans  connected 
their  earh'est  legends  with  Hercules.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  the  Italian  traditions  the 
hero  bore  the  name  of  Recarauus,  and  this 
Recaronus  was  afterward  identified  with  the 
Greek  Heroules.  He  had  two  temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Her- 
oules Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between 
the  river  and  the  Circus  Maxim  us,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a 
triumph,  the  tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited 
for  distribution  among  the  citi'sena  The  see* 
ond  temple  stood  near  the  porta  trigemina,  and 
contained  a  brooie  statue  and  the  altar  on 
which  Hercules  himself  was  believed  to  have 
once  offered  a  saerifice.  Here  the  citjr  pr8M>r 
offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  whicn  was 
consumed  by  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  Herculee  was  connected  with  the 
Muses,  whence  he  is  called  Mutagetev^  and  was 
1  represented  with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  nc 
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traoe  io  Greece.  III.  Tbaditions  of  othxr 
VATioNs.  The  aocients  themselveB  expressly 
mention  several  heroes  of  the  name  of  Her- 
eules,  who  occur  among  the  principal  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  1.  Tke  Egyptian  Eerculet, 
whose  Egyptian  name  was  Som,  or  Dsom,  or 
Obon,  or,  according  to  Pausanias,  Maceris,  waa 
ft  SOD  of  AmoD  or  Nilus.  He  was  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  second  of  the  series  of  the  er- 
olirtt^na  of  their  gods. — 2.  2fta  Cretan  Eereula, 
oo«  :f  the  Idean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have 
founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia, 
but  to  have  oome  originally  from  Egypt  He 
was  worshipped  with  funeral  sacrifices,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  magician,  like  other  ancient  dm- 
mones  of  Crete. — 8.  7%e  IruKan  ffereules,  was 
called  by  the  unintelligible  name  Dorsanes 
(Aopadvpc)-  The  later  Greeks  believed  that  he 
was  their  own  hero,  who  had  visited  India ;  and 
they  reUted  that  in  India  he  became  the  father 
of  many  sons  and  daughters  by  Paudsea,  and 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kings.— 4.  The 
Phomieian  Hercules,  whom  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phceniciau  colonies,  such 
as  Carthage  and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  it  is  said  that  children  were 
sacrificed  to  him. — liJThe  Celtic  and  Germanic 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  founded  Alesia  and 
Nemausus,  and  to  have  become  the  father  of 
the  Celtic  race.  We  become  acquainted  with 
him  in  the  accounts  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Greek  Hercules  against  Geryones.  We  must 
either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercules  was 
identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  northern 
eountries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules 
had  been  introduced  there  from  the  East 

HeroClbs  ('HpavX^c),  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  the  Rhodian 
MemnoD.  In  B.G.  810  he  was  brought  forward 
by  Polysperchon  as  a  pretender  to  ue  Macedo- 
nian throne ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  Poly- 
sperchon himself  in  the  following  year,  when 
we  latter  became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

HsRcttuB  CoLUMNiB.     Vid.  Abtla,  Calpb. 

HSROt^LIS  MONOEGI  POETDB.       Vid,  MoMGECUS. 

Hsact^LiB  PoBTUs.     Vid  Cosa. 

[PoETUs  Hebculis  Lizueni  or  Labboni8» 
(now  Legfiom),  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria.     Vid,  Labec] 

Heeo^lis  PEOMONTdRiuif  (uow  Cavs  Sparti- 
vtfnto),  the  most  southerly  point  of  Italy  in  Brut- 
tium. 

HeeoClis  SiLyA;  a  forest  in  Germany,  sacred 
to  Hercules,  east  of  the  Visurgis. 

HeecynIa  SnvA,  Heeoynius  Saltus,  Hee- 
CYiduM  Juouv,  an  extensive  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  de- 
scribed by  OiBsar  (B.  Q^  vi.,  24)  aa  nine  days' 
|oumey  in  breadth,  and  more  than  sixty  days' 
journey  in  length,  extending  east  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetea,  and  Kauraci, 
girallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
aoians.  Under  this  general  name  Csesar  ap- 
pears to  have  included  all  the  mountains  and 
forests  in  the  sooth  and  .centre  of  Germany, 
the  Blaek  Forest,  Odenwald,  JTiuringenoM,  the 
Hartf  the  Erzgehirge^  the  Rie$engehirge,  ^ 
As  the  Romans  became  better  acquainted  with 
Germany,  the  name  was  confined  to  narrower 
limits.    Pliny  and  Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the 
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range  of  mountains  betwees  the  Thiiringerwalo 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  name  ■ 
still  preserved  in  the  modem  Harz  and  ^rs. 

Hxed6nia  (Herdoniensis :  now  OrdonaY  a 
town  in  Apulia,  was  destroyed  by  Hftn^MbaK 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  "to  Tliurii  and  Ha> 
tapontum;  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  hot 
remained  a  place  of  no  importance. 

Hxiu)5Niua.  1.  TuBMJB,  of  Arieia,  in  Latinm, 
endeavored  to  ronae  the  Latins  against  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
falsely  accused  by  Tarquinius,  an i  put  to  death 
— 2.  Appius,  a  Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  B.G. 
I  460,  with  a  band  of  outLtws  and  slaves,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Capitol.  Ou  the  fourth 
day  from  his  entry  the  Capitol  was  retaken, 
and  Herdonius  and  neai-ly  all  his  fuUowen 
were  slain. 

HxESN.NiA  Gens,  originally  Samnite,  and  by 
the  Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campanii^ 
became  at  a  later  period  a  plebeian  house  at 
Rome.  The  Herennii  were  a  family  of  rank 
in  Italy,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  the  Samnite  and  Punic  wars.  They 
were  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the  Marii. 

HeeBNNIUS.      1.   MODESTINUS. 


Vid, 


Vid  MoDXSTi- 
Pontius. — 8.  SicNKcia 


NU8. — 2.  Pontics. 
Vid  Sbnboio. 

Heeillub  {*lipiXXoc\  of  Carthage,  a  Stoio 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  of  Zeuo  of  Citi- 
um.  He  did  not  however,  confine  himself  to 
the  opinions  of  his  master,  but  held  some  doc> 
trines  directly  opposed  to  them.  He  held  that 
the  chief  ^ood  consisted  in  knowledge  {hria- 
T^ftTf).    This  notion  is  often  attacked  by  Cxero 

[Heeilus,  son  of  the  nymph  Feronia,  and 
king  of  PrsBneste:  his  mother  had  given  him 
three  lives,  and,  accordingly,  Evander,  who 
fought  with  him,  had  to  conquer  and  despoil 
him  of  his  armor  three  times  before  he  fully 
destroyed  him.] 

HxEMiBUK,  or,  in  Latin,  Msecueu  Peomonto- 
eIum  {*Epfiaia  wcpa).  1.  ^Now  Cope  Bon,  AraK 
jRas  Addarjt  the  headlana  which  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis,  and 
the  extreme  northeastern  point  of  the  Cartha 
ginian  territory  (later  the  province  of  Africa) 
opposite  to  LilyboBum,  the  space  between  th« 
two  being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicilj 
and  Africa. — 2.  (Now  Ras  el  Ashan),  a  promon 
tory  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  fift} 
stadia  west  of  Leptis.  There  were  other  pro 
montories  of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Hbem£o5ea8  {'Ep/iay6pac).  L  Of  Temnos,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of 
Cicero.  He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school 
of  oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a  teacbet 
of  rhetono.  He  devoted  particular  attention  ta 
what  is  called  the  invention,  and  made  a  pecor 
liar  division  of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which 
differed  from  that  aoopted  by  other  rhetoricians. 
— 2.  Surnamed  Canon,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augua- 
tus.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Theodorus  of  Gadank 

HEEMAPHEdniTOS  i'EpfiafpudiTOc),  son  of 
Hermes  (Mercury)  and  Aphrodite  (VenosV  and 
consequently  great-grandson  of  Atlas,  wnence 
he  is  callea  Ailantiades  or  Atlantius.  (Ov^ 
Met^  iv.,  868.)  He  had  inherited  the  beauty 
of  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 
nymphs  of  Mouut  Ida.    In  his  fifteenth  year  lit 
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w«it  to  Cana.  In  the  oetghborhood  of  Hali- 
eamassus  he  lay  down  by  the  fouutain  of  Sal- 
macifl.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Onee  when  he  was  bathing*  in  the  fountain  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
might  be  united  with  him  forever.  The  gods 
gnuQtad  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
tod  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but 
retained  the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Her- 
maphroditus,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change, 
prayed  that,  in  future,  every  one  who  bathed  in 
the  well  might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same 
raannec 

HcavAHOHus  i^EpfMpxog),  of  Mytilene,  a  rhet- 
orician, became  afterward  a  disciple  of  Epicu- 
rus, who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appomted 
him  his  successor  in  his  school,  about  B.C. 
270.  Ue  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost 

Hekmab  fEp/iaf ),  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Piaul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hennas 
who  is  mentioned  in  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans  (xvi^  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  work 
entitled  The  IShepkerd  of  fferma$f  of  which  a 
lAtin  translation  is  still  extant  Its  object  is  to 
instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life.  Edited  by  Ootelier  in  his  Fatret  Aposiol^ 
raris,  1672. 

H^ms  {*Epfi^Cj  *^fitetaCi  Dor.  'Epfidg)y  called 
MsEot^aius  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hei^ 
mes  was  a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Maia,  the 
iiauphter  of  Atlas,  and  bom  in  a  cave  of  Mount 
Uyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  called  Atlan- 
ti»uiet  or  GylUnitu.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
he  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pieria,  and 
earried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  ApoUa  In  the 
Oiad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  character^ 
iaed  as  a  cunning  thief  That  he  might  not  be 
discovered  by  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  he  put 
oo  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen  to  Pylos,  where 
he  killed  two,  and  concealed  the  rest  in  a  cave. 
The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals  were 
nailed  to  a  rock,  and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burned.  There- 
Qpon  he  returned  to  Oyllene,  where  he  found  a 
tortoise  at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He 
took  the  animal's  shell,  drew  strings  across  it 
and  thus  invented  the  lyre,  on  whidi  he  imme- 
diately played.  Apollo,  bv  his  prophetic  power, 
had  meantime  discovered  the  thiel^  and  went 
to  Oyllene  to  charge  Hermes  fMercnry)  with 
the  crime  before  his  mother  Mata.  She  show- 
ed to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle ;  but  Apollo 
earried  the  boy  before  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  de- 
manded back  his  oxea  Zeus  (Jupter)  com- 
manded him  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
Apollo,  but  Hermes  (Mercury)  denied  that  he 
had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he  saw 
that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  hun  his 
oxen;  but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of 
the  lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed 
Hermes  (Mercury)  to  keep  the  animals.  .  Her- 
mes (Mercury)  now  invented  the  syrinx,  and 
after  disclosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo,  the 
two  gods  concluded  an  intimnte  friendship  with 
each  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend 
with    bis    own    golden    shepherd's    staff,  and 


taught  him  the  art  of  prophesying  by  meav  oi 
dice.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  made  him  his  own  heraldi 
and  likewise  the  herald  of  the  gods  of  the  low« 
er  world.  The  principal  feature  in  the  tradi- 
tions about  Hermes  (Mercury)  consists  in  hia 
being  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capao* 
ity  be  appears  even  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Bis  original  character  of  an  ancient  Pelasgiac, 
or  Arcadian  divinity  of  nature,  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  legends.  As  the  herald  of  the 
gods,  he  is  the  god  of  elot^uence,  for  the  heralds 
are  the  public  speakers  m  the  assemblies  and 
on  other  occasions.  The  sods  especially  em- 
ployed him  as  messenger  when  eloquence  waa 
required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Hence  the 
tongues  of  sacrificial  anunals  were  offered  to 
him.  As  heralds  and  messengers  are  usually 
men  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes 
(Mercury)  was  also  the  god  of  prudence  and 
skill  in  all  the  relations  of  social  intercourse. 
These  qualities  were  combined  with  similar 
ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  even  fraud,  perj*:!^,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  steal ;  but  acts  of  tius  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  (Mercury)  always  with  a 
certain  skill,  dexteritv,  and  even  gracefulness. 
Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  and  eagao- 
itv,  M  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  vanety 
of  inventions,  and,  besides  the  lyre  and  syrinx, 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  the  alphabet  num- 
bers, astronomy,  music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gym- 
nastics, the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree,  meas- 
ures, weights,  and  many  other  things.  The 
powers  which  he  possessed  hunself  he  oonfei> 
red  upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favor ;  and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection  or  are  called  his 
sons.  He  was  employed  bv  the  gods,  and  more 
especially  bj  Zeus  (Jupiter),  on  a  variety  of  oc 
casions,  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  story. 
Tiius  he  led  Priam  to  Achilles  to  fetch  the  body 
of  Hector;  tied  Ixion  to  the  wheel;  conducted 
Hera  (Juno),  A]:rfirodite  (Venus),  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  to  Paris ;  fiistened  Prometheus  to 
Mmmt  Caucasus;  rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
after  his  birth  from  the  flames,  or  received  him 
from  the  hands  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  carry  him 
to  Athamas ;  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale :  and 
was  ordered  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  cany  off  lo, 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guard 
ed  by  Arc^  whom  he  slew.  VliL  Aaous.  From 
this  murder  he  is  very  commonly  called  *kj>yyei 
^mmig.  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  (Mercury) 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  His  ministry 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  not  confined  to  the  offices 
of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was  also  his 
charioteer  and  cup-beuer.  As  dreams  are  sent 
by  2^us  (Jupiter),  Hermes  (Mercury)  conducts 
them  to  man,  and  hence  he  is  also  described  as 
the  god  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  send  refresh- 
ing sleep  or  take  it  away.  Another  important 
function  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  was  to  conduct 
the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper  into  th« 
lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  ifwxoiroftiric, 
veKp<mofnr6c,  ^X^y^yoc,  ibc.  The  idea  of  his 
being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods,  of 
his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  concdnd- 
ing  treaties,  necessarily  imphed  the  notion  that 
he  was  the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and 
of  commerce  among  men.  In  this  capacity  he 
wia  '-"^^arded  as  the  maintainer  of  peace,  snd 
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w  the  goa  of  roads,  who  protected  trayellers, 
aud  puuisbed  those  who  refused  to  assist  travel* 
iers  who  had  mistaken  their  way.  Henoe  the 
Athooian  generals,  on  setting  out  on  an  expe- 
dition, offered  •Aorificee  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
sumamsd  Hegemonius  or  Agetor;  and  numer- 
ous statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads, 
at  doors  and  gates,  from  which  circumstance 
It  dcri  7ed  a  variety  of  surnames  and  epithets. 
As  the  god  of  commerce  he  was  called  dufiKO- 

ocuoct  <&c.  As  commerce  is  the  source  of 
wealth,  he  was  also  the  god  of  gain  and  ridies, 
especially  of  sudden  and  unexpected  riches, 
such  as  are  acquired  by  commerce.  As  the 
giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (TrAwrodan/f),  he 
also  presided  over  thi)  fi;ame  of  dice.  Hermes 
(Meicury)  was  believed  to  be  the  mventor  of 
sacrifices.  Hence  he  not  only  acts  the  part  of 
a  herald  at  sacrifices,  but  is  also  the  protector 
of  saciificial  animals,  and  was  believed  in  par- 
ticular to  increase  the  fertility  of  sbeep.  For 
this  reason  he  was  especially  worshipped  by 
shepherds,  and  is  mentioned  in  couucction  with 
Fan  and  the  Nymnhs.  This  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  Hermes  (Merouiy)  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilizing  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his 
blessing  on  man.  Hermes  (Mercury)  was  like- 
wise the  patron  of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of 
the  QrecKs.  This  idea  seems  to  be  of  late 
origin,  for  in  Homer  no  trace  of  it  is  found. 
Athens  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  m 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  this  capacity.  At 
t  later  time  ahnost  all  gymnasia  were  under  his 
protection  ;  and  the  Greek  artists  derived  their 
ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium,  and  rep- 
resented him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  developed  by 
gymnastic  exercises.  The  most  ancient  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  Arca- 
dia, the  land  of  his  birth,  where  Lycaon,  the 
son  of  Pelasgus,  is  said  to  have  bmlt  to  him 
the  first  temple.  From  thence  his  worship 
was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately  spread 
through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  his  honor  were  called  HermcBo.  Vid.  Diet  of 
AfU^  8.  V.  His  temples  and  statues  {vid.  Diet,  of 
AfU.^  8,v,  Heemje)  were  extremely  numerous 
in  Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him 
were  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number 
four,  and  several  kinds  of  fish ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  consisted  of  incense,  honey, 
cakes,  pigs,  and  especially  lambs  and  young 
goats.  The  prmoipal  attributes  of  H!ermes 
(Mercury)  are,  I.  A  travelling  hat  with  a  broad 
brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned  with 
two  small  wings.  2.  The  staff  {fid66oc  or  ck^tt' 
rpov),  which  he  bore  as  a  herald,  and  bad  receiv- 
ed  finom  Ap>llo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald^s  staff  were 
changed  into  two  serpents.  8.  The  sandals 
(widi^ux).  Thev  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and 
carried  the  ^d  acmes  land  and  sea  with  the 
rapidity  of  wind ;  at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they 
were  provided  with  wmgs,  whence  he  is  called 
KTijvoTridiXoc,  or  alipes.  The  Roman  Mbrouiuub 
is  spoken  of  separately. 

Hebmes  Teismeoistus  ('£p/ivc  Tpicu^ytorog)^ 

the  reputed  autlior  of  a  variety  of  works,  some 

of   which  ore  still    extant     'The  Greek  Gk>d 
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Hermes  was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  YUa 
or  Theut  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato.  Thi> 
New  Platonists  regarded  the  F^jptiaxx  Hermei 
as  the  source  of  aU  knowledge  and  thought,  or 
the  Xo/of  embodied,  and  hence  called  him  Tris- 
megistuB.  A  vast  number  of  works  on  philos 
ophy  and  religion,  written  by  the  New  rhiton 
ists,  were  ascribed  to  this  Hermes,  from  whom 
it  was  pretended  that  PythagoroA  and  Plato  had 
derived  all  their  knowledge.  Most  of  thesv 
works  were  probably  written  in  the  fourth  ceu 
tury  of  our  era.  The  most  important  o'  them 
is  entitled  Potmander  (from  noifiijv,  a  shepherd, 
pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the  Pastor  of 
Hermaa.  Vid.  Iubmas.  This  work  is  in  the 
form  of  a  diaWue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes, the  humao  soul«  knowledge,  Ac 

HoixfiBiXNAX  {^Efuiaidva^)y  of  Colophon,  a 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  His  chief  work  was  an 
elegiac  poem,  iu  three  books,  addressed  to  his 
mistress  Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title 
of  the  poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  by  Rigler 
and  Axt,  Colon.,  1828,  [by  Hermann,  in  a  univer- 
sity programme.  Lips.,  1828, 4to],  and  by  Bailey 
London,  1839. 

HebicIas  or  Hekmias  ('Epfieiag  or  'S^/oc^ 
1.  Tyrant  of  Atameus  aud  Assoe  in  Mvsia,  cel- 
ebrated as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  remained  with  Hermias  three  years, 
from  B.C.  847  to  844,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  Hermias  was  seized  by  Mentor,  the  Greek 
general  of  the  Persian  king,  and  sent  as  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Persian  court  where  he  was  put  to 
death.  Aristotle  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  celebrated  the  praises 
of  his  bene£E^ctor  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Virtue, 
which  is  still  extant — 2.  A  Christian  writer, 
who  lived  about  AJ).  180,  was  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work,  entitled  Aia<Tvpfidc  rwv  i§o  6iXoa6<^Vf 
in  which  the  Greek  philosophers  are  held  up  to 
ridicule.  Edited  witn  Tatianus  by  Worth,  Oxon., 
1700. 

HebmInia  GE?r8,  a  very  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan 
war  with  the  republic,  B.C«  606,  and  vanishes 
from  history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of 
tiie  three  heroes  who  kept  the  Sublician  bridse 
along  with  Horatius  Codes  against  the  whole 
force  of  Porsena. 

HebmInius  Moks  (now  Sierra  de  la  E9trella\ 
the  chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  south  of  the 
Durius,  from  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet  high,  called  m  the  Middle  Ages  Herfrvaio  or 
ArmiiioL. 

HEBiddNX  {^Epfit6vri\  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Menelaus  and  Helena.  She  had  beenjMH>mr 
ised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Troja& 
war  ;  but  Menelaus,  after  his  return  home,  mar' 
ried  her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus.).  ^  ThereupoB 
Orestes  claimed  Hermione  for  himself  ;  Dul 
Neoptolemus  haughtily  refused  to  give  her^  up 
Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited  the  Delphiana 
against  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was  slain.  Her- 
mione afterward  married  Orestes,  whom  she 
had  always  loved,  and  bore  him  a  son  Tisame 
nus.  The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  with 
various  modifications.  According  to  some,  Men- 
elaus betrothed  her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus; 
but  in  the  meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndare 
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u^pronusfd  her  to  Oreates,  and  actually  gave 
her  ID  marriage  to  hinL  NeoptolemiiB,  on  hu  re- 
turn, took  poeBeesion  of  her  by  force,  but  was 
■lain  aoon  after  either  at  Delphi  or  in  his  own 
home  at  Pbthia. 

HuiHidNS  ('Ep/u6vfi :  *Ep/uovevc :  nowKattri) 
%  town  of  Argolie,  but  originally  bdependeot  of 
Argoe,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived 
its  Dxune  from  the  town  (Hermionicus  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  H£aMi5Nis.  It  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  the  Dryopes ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  isolated  position,  it  became  a  flour- 
ishing city  at  an  early  period.  It  contained  sev- 
eral temples,  and,  among  them,  a  celebrated  one 
of  (Ceres)  Demeter  Ghthonia.  At  a  later  timo  it 
joined  the  Aduean  league. 

Hf3uddNE&     Vtd.  Gebmanla. 

HERMiPrcs  (*Ep/xiir7roc).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pendes 
and  Aspasia.  [The  fragments  of  Hermippus 
are  published  collectively  by  Meineke,  Frogm, 
Comtc,  GrcBC^  vol  L,  p.  138-155,  edit  minor.] — 
2.  Of  Smyrna,  a  distmguished  philosopher,  was 
a  disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alezandrea,  and 
flourished  about  RO.  200.  He  wrote  a  great 
iHographioal  work  (Biot\  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers. — 3.  Of  Beiytiis,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  imdor  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

HERiifsiUK,  a  town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
An  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

HERJCooRATxa  TE/j^Iocpdn/f),  a  Syracusan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  ancf  orator,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  B.C.  414, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  Athenians.  He  after^ 
ward  served  under  Gylippus,  when  the  latter 
took  the  oommand  of  the  Syracusan  forces ;  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament 
be  attempted  to  save  the  lives  of  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes.  He  then  employed  all  his  influ- 
ence to  mduce  his  countrymen  to  support  with 
vigor  the  Laoedtemonians  in  the  war  m  Greece 
itsel£  He  was,  with  two  colleagues,  appointed 
to  tlie  command  of  a  small  fleet,  which  the  Syr- 
acusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedra- 
monians ;  but,  during  his  absence  from  home, 
be  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (410).  Hav- 
ing obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap 
Pbamabazus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeav- 
ored to  effect  his  restoration  to  his  native  city  by 
force  of  arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which 
be  made  upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

HsRMdooavs  ('EpfiSSupo^).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and 
to  have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek 
laws,  and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  EO.  401.— -2.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Plato^  is  said  to  have  circulated  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Plato. — 3.  Of  Salamis,  the 
architect  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian 
CSreua, 

HxBirdoiim  {'EpfKryhnfc).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
ponieus,  and  a  brother  of  the  wealthy  CaUias,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  ooe  of  the  speakers  in 
his  "  Cratylus,"  where  he  maintAins  tnat  idl  the 
words  of  a  language  were  formed  by  an  agree- 
ment of  men  amouff  them8elve8.^>2.  A  celebra- 
ted Greek  rhetorician,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus, 


and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D 
161-180.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  eloquence 
excited  the  admiration  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Ha 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  public  teache* 
of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  beget* 
his  career  as  a  writer  ;  but»  unfortunately,  when 
he  was  twenty-five^  his  mental  powers  gave 
way,  and  he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  al- 
though  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  After  lua 
death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  l^en  found  'cov- 
ered with  hair.  His  works,  five  in  number, 
which  are  still  extant>  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time 
used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  as  manuals. 
They  are,  1.  Tix^  fitfropiieil  irepl  r«v  ardaecw. 
2.  liepl  evpeaecjc  (I>e  Inventione)  8.  Uepl  ISeup 
{De  Permit  OratoriitX.  4.  UeplfuSodw  dtivSTti- 
To^  {De  apto  et  tolerti  genere  dicentU  Methodus.) 
6.  Upoyvftvuafiara.  Anabridgmentof  the  latter 
I  work  was  made  by  Aphthonius,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivioa  The 
works  of  Hermogenes  are  printed  in  Walz's 
Rhetor.  ChrcK, — 3.  Ajq  architect  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria,  who  invented  what  was  called  the  pseu- 
dodipterus,  that  is,  a  form  of  a  temple,  witn  ap* 
parently  two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object 
as  an  architect  was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the 
Ionic  form  of  temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  tem- 
ples. 

Hxandoftifis,  M.  TiqxllIus,  a  notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  calls  him  (Sat,  i,  3, 129), 
however,  optimu»  cantor  et  moduUUoT.  He  was 
opposed  to  satires  altogether,  was  a  man  with- 
out talent,  but  yet  had  a  foolish  fimcy  for  trying 
his  hand  at  literature.  It  is  conjectured  tha^ 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Pantdabus  (^Sdt) 
i.,  8,  11 ;  ii.,  1,  21),  Hora(*«  alludes  to  Hermo^ 
enes,  for  the  prosody  of  the  two  names  is 
the  same,  so  tliat  one  may  be  substituted  for 
the  other. 

HeemogeitiInus,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  fir^n 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  li^ed  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Her- 
mogenianus,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same 
name  lived  nearly  at  tne  same  time  that  this 
cannot  be  affirmea  with  certairty. 

HermSlAus  CEp^oXoocX  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great  During  a 
hunting  puty  in  Bactria,  RO.  827,  he  slew  a 
wild  lx)ar  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander 
the  first  blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  flowed.  Incensisd  at  this  indignity,  Her- 
molaus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
life ;  but  the  plot  was  oiscovered,  and  Hermolaus 
and  his  accomplices  were  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Macedonians. 

Hermonassa.  1.  A  town  of  the  Sindi  s»t  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilemeans,  called  after  Hermonasea,  the 
wife  of  the  founder,  wh:  died  during  its  founda* 
taon,  and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty.— 2.  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  tear  Trapezus. 

Hebmonthis  {'EpfuwStc :  now  Erment,  ruins), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hermonthites,  in  Up 
per  £^>t,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  littU 
above  Thebes. 

HxBM^pduB  {"Epfi&iroXtfy  'Epfuv  iroXic),    1. 

Paeva  {7/  fiiKpd :  now  DamanMour),  a  city  of 

Lower  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alex- 

andrea,  stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected 
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ttie  Cauopio  branch  of  the  NEe  with  the  Lake 
Hareotia. — 2.  Maona  (7  fuyoT^ :  niina  near  Esh- 
moufiWn),  the  capital  of  the  Nomoa  Hermopo- 
lites,  in  the  Heptanomifl,  or  Middle  Egjpt^  and 
ODB  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  coo- 
fine*  of  Upper  Egypt  At  the  boundary  line  it- 
self was  a  militiuT  station,  or  custom-house, 
oalied  '£p/i07ro^r<x9  ^Xax^,  for  collecting  a  toll 
on  goods  entering  the  Heptanomia  Hermopo- 
lis  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  AnuW 
(Cvnocephalus),  and  it  waa  the  sacred  burial- 
place  of  the  Ibis. 

Hebmos  {rb  'Epfwc :  "Epf^tof ).  a  demus  in  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

Hebm^tucus  {'EpfiOTi/to^y  1.  A  mathemati- 
cian of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  geometrical  propositions. —  2.  Of  Cla- 
Eomeu£Q,  an  early  Greek  phflosopher  of  uncer- 
tain date,  beloqged  to  the  Ionic  school  Some 
ti*aditious  represent  him  as  a  mysterious  per- 
son, gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by  which  his 
soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant  events  in 
incredibly  short  spaces  of  timei  At  length  his 
enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  absence  of  the 
soul,  which  put  on  end  to  his  wanderings. 

He&mundObi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race, 
dwelt  between  the  Mam  and  the  Danube,  and 
were  bounded  by  the  Sudeti  Mountains  in  the 
north,  the  A^  Decumates  of  the  Bomana  in 
the  west  and  south,  the  Narisci  on  the  east,  the 
Cherusd  on  the  northeast^  and  the  Catti  on  the 
northwest  They  were  for  a  long  time  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  ;  but  along  with  the  other  Ger> 
man  tribes  tbey^  assisted  &  Marcomanni  in  the 
great  war  agamst  the  Romans  m  the  reign  of 
M.  Aureliua  After  this  time  they  are  rarely 
mentioned  as  a  separate  people,  but  are  in- 
sluded  under  the  general  name  of  SuevL 

Heemus  ('Epfioc :  now  GhietUz-Chai),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mount 
Dindymene  (now  Morad-Dagh)  in  Pbrygia ;  flows 
through  Lydia,  watering  the  plain  norSi  of  Sai^ 
dis,  which  was  hence  called  'Epfiov  vediov ;  pass- 
es by  Magnesia  and  Tenmus,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna  between  Smyrna  and  Phocsa. 
It  formed  the  boundary  between  ^Eolis  and 
Ionia.  Its  chief  tributaries  were  the  Hyllus, 
Cogamus,  Pactolus,  and  Phrygnus. 

Heenici,  a  people  in  Latium,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  race,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  thehr 
name  from  the  Marsio  (Sabine)  word  hemOf 
"rock."  According  to  this  etymology,  their 
name  would  signify  '^  ntountaineers."  They 
inhabited  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines  be- 
tween the  Lake  Fucinns  and  the  River  Trerus, 
and  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Marsi 
an<l  .^ui,  and  on  the  south  by  the  VolscL 
Their  cluef  town  was  Anaania.  They  were  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  Romana  The 
Romans  formed  a  league  with  them  on  equal 
terms  in  the  third  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius, 
B.C.  486.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  806. 

Heeo.     Vid.  Leamder. 

Hero  {lipov),    1.  The  Elder,  a  cdLebratcd 
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mathematician,  was  a  native  of  Alezandiei^ 
and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Phila- 
delphus  and  Evergetes  (B.C.  286-232).  He  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  his  mechanical  inven- 
tions, of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
common  pneumatic  experiment  called  MeroU 
fountaifit  in  which  a  Jot  of  water  is  nwintained 
by  condensed  air.  We  also  find  in  his  work* 
a  description  of  a  ttecan-enffine,  and  of  a  double 
forcing  pump  used  for  a  fire-engine.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though  not  in 
a  perfect  form  :  1.  Xeipo6a2MaTpac  KaraffKeia^ 
Kol  ovfifierpia,  de  Construetiane  et  Mentura  Man 
ubalitia,  2.  BeXonotiKa,  on  the  manufacture  ol 
darts.  S.  UvevfiauKUt  or  Spiritalia,  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4^  Uepl  airofiaToiroiri 
TUiQVf  de  AiUomatortan  ^^iJniea  lAbri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Mathematiei 
Vetere^  Paris,  1698. — 2.  The  Youngee,  a  math- 
ematician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  He- 
raclius  (AJ).  610-641).  The  principal  extant 
works  assigned  to  him  are,  1.  De  Machinis  bel- 
lieie.  2.  ^hodoBiia,  on  practical  geometry.  3. 
De  Obndhne  repelletida.  Published  in  the  Math 
ematiei  Veieres. 

H£a()OE8  L  (Upc^c^f),  commonly  called  Her 
on.  1.  Sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  second  son  of  Autipater,  and  conse- 
quently of  Idunuean  origin.  Vid  Aktipatse, 
No.  8.  When  his  father  was  appointed  by  Cs- 
sar  procurator  of  Jud«^  in  B.C.  47,  Herod, 
though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  obtained 
the  government  of  Galilee.  In  46  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  After  the  death 
of  Cosar  (44),  Herod  first  supported  Cassius : 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria,  in  41. 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favor,  and  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  object  In  40  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus  a  decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him 
kii^  of  Judffia.  He  supported  Antony  in  the 
civU  war  against  Octavianus ;  but  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  (81)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octa- 
vianus and  confirmed  in  his  kingdom.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  cultivated  with 
assiduity  the  friendship  of  Augustus  and  his 
counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  fSft- 
vor  both  of  uie  one  and  the  other.  He  possess- 
ed a  jealous  temper  and  un^vemable  passiona 
He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mariamne, 
whom  he  suspected,  without  cause,  of  adultery, 
and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love ;  and 
at  a  later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulua. 
His  govemment,  though  orud  and  tyrannical, 
was  vifforous ;  and  he  was  both  feared  and  re- 
spected by  his  subjects  and  the  surrounding  na 
tions.  He  especially  loved  to  display  his  pow 
er  and  munificence  by  costly  and  splendid  pub- 
lic works.  He  commenced  rebuilding  the  tem> 
pie  of  Jerusalem ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  while 
he  converted  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast  into 
a  magnificent  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  nams 
of  OsBsarea.  He  adorned  these  new  cities  with 
temples,  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  otlier  boild* 
ings  in  the  Greek  s^le ;  and  he  even  ventured 
to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and  an 
amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited combats  of  wild  beasts  and  glodiatora 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign   Jssua  Chri&i 
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vuM  torn  ;  aad  it  must  have  been  on  Lib  deatli- 
bed  that  he  ordered  that  masBacre  of  the  chil- 
iwvu  as  Bethlehem  -vhioh  is  recorded  by  the 
Kvangeliat  (Matth.,  il,  16).  He  died  in  the 
Uurty-sevcntli  year  of  hk  reign,  and  the  seven- 
tieth of  his  age,  B.O.  4.* — 2.  Hbrodss  Amtxpas, 
too  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Halthace^  a  Samar- 
itan, obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Periea 
in  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
diea  devolTed  on  his  elder  brother  Archelaus. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-broth- 
er, Heixxi  Philip,  she  baying,  in  defiance  of  the 
Jewish  law,  diyorced  her  Urst  husband.  He 
had  been  previously  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  him  in 
disgost  at  this  new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon 
ioTaded  the  dominions  of  Antipas,  and  defeat- 
ed the  army  which  was  opposed  to  him.  In 
AJ).  88,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Antipas 
went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from  Caligula  the  title 
of  Jdng,  which  had  just  been  bestowed  upon  his 
nephew,  Herod  Agrij^ ;  but^  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in  the  fiftvor  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was  deprived  of 
his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile  at  Lyons  (89) ; 
be  was  -subsequently  removed  to  Spain,  where 
he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who  imprison- 
ed and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who  had 
reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  connection 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that 
CfOUBT  was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  belonging  to  liis  jurisdiction,  on  account 
of  his  suppoeed  Galilean  origin.-^.  Herodes 
AoupPA.  Vid.  AoaiFPA.— i.  Brother  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  obtained  'Jie  kingdom  of  Ohalcis 
b*ym  Claudius  at  the  request  of  Agrippa,  41. 
After  the  death  of  Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple  of  Jerjsalem,  together  with  the  riffht  of 
appointiog  the  high  priests.  He  died  m  48, 
when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed  by  Claudius 
upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  11. — 6.  He. 
aoDEB  Atticub,  the  rhetorioiaa     Vid.  Aincus. 

HEBODilHDS  {*Hpii6iav6c).  !•  An  historian, 
who  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  H. 
Aurelius  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Gordianus  IIL  (AJ).  180-238).  He  himself  m- 
forms  us  that  the  events  of  this  period  had  oc- 
curred in  his  own  lifetime ;  but  beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  Ho  appears 
to  have  had  Thucydidcs  before  him  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  composition 
of  his  work,  like  him,  introducing  here  and 
there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary. 
In  spte  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in  chronolo- 
gy, his  narrative  is  in  the  main  truthful  and  im- 
partiaL  Edited  by  Irmisch,  Lips.,  1789-1805, 
6  vols.,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826.^2.  iEiius 
Hiftoiiilinn,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mm- 
marians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  Apollonius 
Dysoolus  {vid  Apollonius,  No.  4),  and  was  bom 
at  Alexandrea.  From  that  place  he  removed 
to  Borne,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror II  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have 
embraced  not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those 

•  Th«  death  of  Herod  took  plseo  in  tho  tftino  7«ar  with 
Ik*  actual  birth  of  Chriat,  as  ts  mentioned  abore,  bat  it  is 
veil  knovn  that  this  ie  to  be  placed  four  yean  before  the 
iats  ia  ffcneral  om  ae  the  CLrutian  era 


subjects  now  included  in  the  etymolcgical  pur 
tion  of  grammar.  The  estimation  ia  wliich  ht 
was  held  by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very 
great  Prisoian  styles  him  mmximut  auctor  artU 
grammatical  He  was  a  very  voluminous  >rit* 
er  ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to 
us  complete,  though  several  extracts  from  thom 
are  presetted  by  later  grammaiiuns. 

HftE()nicua  ('Hpodixoc).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a 
grammarian,  was  one  of  the  immediate  sue* 
cessors  of  Crates  of  Mallus,  and  .an  opponent  of 
the  followers  of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  he 
wrote  an  epigram,  which  is  still  extant  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  A  celebrated 
physician  of  Selymbria  in  'I'hrace,  lived  in  the 
liftn  century  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  Uie  tutors  of 
Hippocrates. 

HfiEdDoaua  ('H^ekjpof),  of  Heraidea,  in  Pon- 
tus,  a  contemporary  of  Hecatieus  and  Phere- 
cydes»  about  B.C.  510,  wrote  a  work  on  Her* 
cules  and  his  exploits. 

Hfiadndrus  ('Hpodoroc).  1.  A  Greek  historian, 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  bom  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  Caria,  B.C.  484.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family  at  Halicamassus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ;  and  the 
epic  poet  Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations. 
Hei'odotus  left  his  native  city  at  an  early  age, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicamassus, 
who  put  to  death  Panyasis.  He  probably  £et* 
tied  at  Samos  for  some  time,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect ;  but  he  spent 
many  years  in  his  extensive  travels  in  Europs^ 
Asia,  and  AMca,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre*- 
entiy.  At  a  later  tune  he  returned  to  Halicar' 
nassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  expelling 
Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  conten- 
tions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  ty* 
rant»  Herodotus  was  e^^xieed  to  the  hostile  at- 
tacks of  one  of  the  pohtical  parties,  whereupon 
he  again  left  Halicamassus,  and  settled  at  Thurii, 
in  Italy,  where  he  died.  Whether  he  accom- 
panied the  first  oolomsts  to  Thurii  in  443,  or 
followed  them  a  few  years  afterward,  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  and  can  not  be  determmed  with 
certainty,  though  it  appears  probable,  from  a 
passage  in  his  work,  tnat  ho  was  at  Athens  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Herodotus 
wrote  his  hbtory.  Lucian  relates  that  Herod- 
otus read  his  work  to  .the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  uni- 
versal applause  that  the  nine  books  of  the  work 
were  in  consequence  honored  with  the  names 
of  the  nine  muses.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
the  young  Thucydides  was  present  at  this  reci- 
tation, and  was  moved  to  toars.  But  this  cele- 
brated story,  which  rests  upon  the  authority  cf 
Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected  for  many  rea 
sons.  Nor  is  there  sufi^ent  evidence  in  favoi 
of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at 
the  Panathensea  at  Athens  in  446  or  445,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  ten  lal* 
ents.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  hit 
work  at  Thurii,  when  he  was  advanced  in  yearn; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  ei^aged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revision,  when  he  was  sev« 
enty-seven  years  of  age,  smce  he  mentions  tb< 
reyolt  of  the  Medes  against  Darius  Nothus,  auc* 
the  death  of  Amyrtgeus,  events  which  belongs  is 
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Ihe  yeai-B  409  and  408.  Though  the  work  of 
Hei-(x)oto8  was  probably  not  written  till  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  yet  he  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  it  during  a  great  part  of  his  Bfe.  It 
was  apparently  with  this  view  that  he  under- 
took his  extensive  travels  through  Oreoce  and 
foreign  countries,  and  his  work  ooDtains  on 
almost  every  page  the  results  of  his  personal 
•bscrvations  and  inquiries.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  town  of  any  importance  in  Greece  Proper 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  familiar  ;  and  at  many  places 
in  Greece,  such  as  Samos,  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes,  hs  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time. 
The  sites  of  the  ^eat  battles  between  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Thermop- 
vls,  Salamis,  and  PlataesB,  were  well  known  to 
him ;  and  on  Xerzes*s  line  of  march  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Athens,  there  was  probably  not  a 
place  which  he  had  not  seen  witn  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not 
only  in  the  JEgeanj  but  even  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus.  Further  north  in 
Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the  Scythian 
tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  visited  the 
cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbataiia,  and  Susa.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as  far 
south  as  Elephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations  and  descriptions  still  excites 
the  astonishment  of  travellers  in  that  country. 
From  Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excur- 
sions to  the  east  mto  Arabia,  and  to  the  west 
into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Gyrene,  which  was 
well  known  to  him.  The  object  of  his  work  is 
to  give  an  acoouut  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity 
between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times. 
He  passes  rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to 
oome  to  Croesus,  long  of  Lydia,  who  was  known 
to  have  committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give  a  full  his- 
tory of  CrcBSus  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
■^ain  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The 
history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into 
Egypt  ioduee  him  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
Egjrptian  history.  The  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of 
Scythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  mean 
time  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  oreaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia 
and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account  of  tiiis  In- 
surrection is  followed  by  the  histoty  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  the'Persians;  and  the  hb- 
(ory  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a  regular 
ehannel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks, 
KC.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  hiBtoiy  is  full  of  digrossions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  tlie  work, 
for  one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  The  structure  of  the  work 
thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  e]MC 
poem.  The  work  is  pervaded  b}  a  deep  reli* 
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gious  sentiment  Herodotus  shows  the  moil 
profound  reverence  for  every  thing  whieh  he 
conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  ex* 
press  an  opinion  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred 
or  religious  mystery.  In  order  to  form  a  ffiir 
judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work  of 
Herodotus,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
parts  in  wliich  he  speaks  from  his  own  obser> 
vations  and  those  in  which  he  merely  repeats 
what  he  was  told  by  priests  and  others.  In 
the  latter  case  he  was  undoubtedly  often  de- 
ceived ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  from  his  <iwn 
observations,  he  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness 
and  accuracy ;  and  the  more  the  countries  which 
he  describes  have  been  explored  by  modem 
travellers^  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority 
been  established.  Many  things  which  used  to 
be  laughed  at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  ai-e 
found  now  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with 
truth.  ^  The  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  is  the 
Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic  or  poetical  eicprcs- 
sions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric 
forms.  The  excellences  of  his  style  consist  in 
its  antique  and  epic  coloring,  its  transpaicoit 
clearness,  and  the  h'vely  flow  of  the  naiTativsi 
But>  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of  -Herodo- 
tus, there  were  certain  writers  in  antiauity  who 
attacked  him  both  in  regaiti  to  the  fonn  and 
the  substance  of  his  work;  and  there  is  still 
extant  a  work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  eutiUed 
"On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  full  of  the 
most  futile  accusations  of  every  kind.  The 
best  editions  of  Herodotus  are  by  Schweighau- 
ser,  Argentor.,  1806,  often  reprinted ;  by  Gais- 
ford,  Oxon,  1824 ;  and  by  Bahr,  Lips.,  1830.— 
2.  A  Greek  physician,  who  practiced  at  Rome 
with  great  reputation,  about  A.D.  100.  He 
wrote  some  medical  works,  which  are  several 
times  quoted  by  Galen. — 8.  Also  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, a  native  either  of  Tarsus  or  Philadtil 
phia,  taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

Hxaodpdus  or  Hero  ('Hp^uv  n-o^c,  'lip6 :  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Baamses  or  KamesesI: 
ruins  near  Abou-Kethidf),  the  capital  of  the 
Komos  Heroopolites  or  Arsinoites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert  east 
of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  western  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
was  called  from  it  Sinus  Heroopoliticus  (xo^.tto; 
'Hpauv,  ^HpuovrokiTTfc  or  -iTiKog).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gosnen  of  Scripture. 

[HeeOphantus  {Upo^avTocjt  tjrant  at  *Pai  :• 
um  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.] 

HKBdPBiLus  CH/Do^iXof),  ouc  oi  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chair 
cedon  m  Bithyiiia,  was  a  pupil  of  Proxagoras, 
and  lived  at  Alexandrea  under  the  first  Ptol- 
emy, who  reigned  B.C.  823-285.  Here  he  soon 
aoqmred  a  great  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  Um 
seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention  to 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  studied  net 
merely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  also 
from  that  of  human  bodies.  He  is  even  ^aid  to 
have  carried  his  ardor  in  his  anatomical  pur- 
suits so  far  as  to  have  dissected  criminals  iJiva 
He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  and  ana- 
tomical works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles 
and  a  few  fragments  remain.  These  buve  been 
collected  and  published  by  Marx,  J)e  Hernptttii 
r.7a.  <to,GotUog,  1840.^^  ^Q^^gj^ 
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HcROSTElrus  (^^(rTpaTocy  an  Ephesian,  set 
fir«  to  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Epfae- 
sus  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  bom,  RO.  S56.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  fired  the  temple  to 
immortalize  himaell  The  Ephesians  ]^a8sed  a 
decree  condemning  his  name  to  oblivion;  but 
it  has  been,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
handed  down  by  history. 

Hbbsx  CEoo^),  daughter  of  Oecrope  and  sister 
f  Agraulos,  was  beloved  by  Mercury  (Hermes), 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Gephalus. 
Itespecting  her  story,  vid.  Agbaulos.  At  Ath- 
ens sacrifices  were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maid- 
ens who  carried  the  vessels  containing  the  li- 
bation (ipan)  ^«r«  called  ififiri^SpoL 

Hkbsilia,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  by  the  Romans  in 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus 
after  death  became  Quirinus,  so  Hersilia  his 
wife  became  a  goddess,  Hora  or  Horta.  Some 
writers,  however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of 
Hostus,  grandfather  of  Tullus  Hoetilius. 

Hektha  (containing  probably  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  words  earth,  erde),  the  goddess  of 
the  earth  among  the  ancient  (Germans 

HxauLi  or  £buli,  a  powerful  German  race, 
jn  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandi- 
navia, but  they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (A.D.  262), 
when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Goths,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  great  army  of  Attila,  with  which  he  in- 
vaded Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Attila 
(463)  a  portion  of  the  Heruli  united  with  other 
Gorman  tribes ;  and  under  the  command  of 
Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  Heru- 
lian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed 
a  powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theisa 
and  the  Danul^,  which  was  eventually  destroy- 
ed by  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of 
the  Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle 
b  Pannonia,  an.i  they  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

H&sidnuB  {Hoiodoc)  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whoae  personal  history  we  possess 
tittle  authentic  mrormation.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Homer;  as  Homer  rep- 
resents the  Ionic  school  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor, 
so  Hesiod  represents  the  Boeotian  school  of 
poetry,  which  spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea. 
The  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  schools  consiBt  in  their  yersification  and  di- 
alects In  other  respects  they  entirely  differ. 
The  Homeric  school  takes  for  its  subjects  the 
restless  activitjr  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the 
Heeiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits 
of  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
sods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century 
Lter  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about  B.O.  876. 
We  Iflam  firom  his  own  poem  on  Works  and 
Day  that  he  was  bom  in  the  villaee  of  Ascra 
in  BiBOiia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated 
from  the  ^olian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Ia%  brother  Perses  about  his  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  his 
brother.  He  then  emitted  to  Orehomenos, 
vhere  he  spent  the  reo-aioder  of  hii>  life.    This 


is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  Jie  ltt« 
of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  his  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  lisht  we  may  regard 
the  tradition  that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  contest 
with  Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  plact 
at  Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  King 
Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aolis  or 
Delos.  The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  titie  of  *kyCi» 
Vfnfpov  Kol  'Htfcodov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian 
who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  in  which  tiio  two  poets  ure  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering 
one  another.  The  following  works  were  attrib- 
uted to  Hesiod  in  antiquity :  1.  'Rpya  or  'Epya 
Koi  iffiipai.  Opera  et  Jhes,  Works  and  Days,  It 
is  written  in  the  most  homely  style,  with  scarce- 
ly any  poetical  imagery  or  oniament»  and  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  specimen 
of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  politi- 
cal, and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  consist- 
ing of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  nav- 
i^tiou.  It  would  further  seem  that  three  di^ 
tmct  poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  viz.,  1.  The 
fable  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47-105) ;  2. 
On  the  sges  of  the  world,  which  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  metals  (109-201);  and,  8.  A 
description  of  winter  (504-658V  2.  QsoyoviOy  a 
Theogony,  was  not  considered  oy  Hesiod's  coun- 
trymen  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet 
This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  c  rigin  of  the 
world  and  the  bu-th  of  tiie  gods,  explaining  the 
whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of  genealogies^ 
for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  na> 
ture  there  appears  personified  in  the  character 
of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  concludes  with 
an  account  of  some  of  the  most  iUustrioat  he> 
roes.  8.  'Holat  or  ijolcu  fuydTju,  also  called 
Kard')Myoi  yvvauuiVf  Catalogue  of  Women,  This 
work  is  lost  It  contained  accounts  of  the 
women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and 
had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 
the  various  ports  of  Greece,  from  whom  the 
ruling  families  derived  their  origin.  4.  'Aanlc 
'HpokXeovc,  Shield  of  Hercules,  which  is  extanti 
probably  formed  part  of  the  work  last  mention- 
ed. It  contains  a  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homorio 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  The  best 
edition  of  Hesiod  is  by  Gottling,  Gk>tiia  and  Er- 
furt. 1843,  2d  ed. 

H&si5ns  (^HaiovTi).  1.  Daughter  of  Laomedou, 
king  of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a 
rock,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-mouster, 
that  he  might  thus  appease  the  anger  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Hercules  promised 
to  save  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the 
horses  which  be  had  received  from  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  as  a  compensation  for  Ganymedcs.  Her 
cules  killed  the  monster,  but  Laomedon  refused 
to  keep  his  promise.  Thereupon  Hercules  took 
Troy,  KOlea  Laomedon,  and  gave  Hesione  to 
his  friend  and  companion  Telamon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer.  Her  brother 
Priam  sent  Antenor  to  daim  her  back,  and  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is  montioned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war. — [2. 
Daughter  of  OoeanuB,  and  wife  of  Proirctheus.] 
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HESPftAlv  {'Eavepia)^  the  Western  land  (from 
lonepoct  v€sper)y  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  vest  of  Greece; 
In  inUtation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave  the 
name  of  Heeperia  to  Spain,  which  they  some- 
times  called  ultima  Hesperia  (Hor^  Cami^  L, 
86,  4),  to  distinguish  it  m>m  Italy,  which  they 
occasionally  called  Huperia  Magna  (Yiiig.,  jEn^ 
^  569.) 

HEBpixiDEB  ('£<7fl-ejMdec),  the  celebrated  guard- 
ians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave 
to  Juno  (Hera)  at  her  marriage  with  Jupiter 
Zeus.)  Their  parentage  is  differently  related. 
Th^  are  callea  the  daughters  either  of  Night 
or  Krebus,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  or  of  AtLos 
and  Hesperis  (whence  their  names  Atlantides 
or  Hespendes),  or  of  Hesperus,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  Some  traditions  mention- 
ed three  Hespendes,  yiz.,  jEgle^  ArethuBo^  and 
Heaperia  others  four,  -^le^  JSrythna,  UesHa, 
and  Ar0ikusa;  and  others  again  seven.  The 
poets  describe  them  as  possessing  the  power  of 
sweet  song.  In  ti>e  earliest  legends,  these 
nymphs  are  described  as  living  on  the  Biver 
Oeeauus,  in  the  extreme  west ;  but  the  later  at- 
^mpts  to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  theur 
garaeni  led  poets  and  geographers  to  different 
parts  of  Libya,  as  the  neighborhood  of  Gyrene, 
Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands  on  the  western  coast 
of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas,  among  the 
Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in  watch- 
ing the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  It 
was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
•  possession  of  these  apples.    ( Vid.  p^  858,  a.) 

HEsrsaioux  iNsitLib     Vid.  Hespxrium. 

HxsFXRis.     Vid.  Beexnigx,  No.  5,  p.  142. 

nxsPKBiuic  {'EffTripiov,  *Ecnepov  ntpa^ :  now 
Cape  Verde  OT  Cape  Roxo\tL  headland  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest 
points  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
extended  along  that  coast  Near  it  was  a  bay 
called  Sinus  Hesperius;  and  a  day's  journey 
from  it  a  group  of  islands  called  Hxspxridum 
Insulje,  wrongly  identified  by  some  with  the 
Fortunatao  Insulie ;  they  are  either  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands,  or,  more  properly,  the  Bieeagoej 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Urande. 

[Hesperius  Sibts.     Vid.  Hespxbiuh.] 

HESpiaus  CEavepoc),  the  evenii^  star,  is 
called  by  Hesiod  a  son  of  Ai  trsaus  and  Aurora 
(Eos).  He  was  also  regarded  as  the  same  as 
the  morning  star,  whence  both  Homer  and  He> 
siod  call  bun  the  brinfferof  hght(koc<^poc).  A 
later  account  makes  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who 
was  fond  of  astronomy,  and  who  disappeared 
after  ascending  Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the 
•tars.  He  was  worshipped  with  divine  honors, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  fidrest  star  in  the 
heavens.  The  Romans  designated  him  by  the 
names  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  to  characterize 
him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

HestU  ('EffTtc,  loa  'Itrriviy  ^^^  Vesta  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  Uie  hearth,  or,  rath- 
er, of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  o-e  of 
the  twelve  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Saturn  (Cronus)  and  Rhea, 
and,  according  to  comnx>n  tradition,  was  the 
firti-bom  of  lUiea,  and  consequentiy  the  first  of 
the  chOdren  swallowed  by  Saturn  (Cronus).  I 
She  was  a  maiden  divinity  and  when  Apollo 
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and  Neptune  (Poseidon)  sued  for  her  hand,  abc 
swore  by  the  head  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  u>  remain 
a  vii^  forever  As  the  hearth  was  lookec 
upon  as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia 
was  the  goddess  of  dcmeetic  life  and  the  giver 
of  all  domestic  happiness ;  as  such  she  was  be- 
lieved to  dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house^ 
and  to  have  invented  the  art  of  buildiue  houses. 
In  this  respect  she  often  appeoi-s  togeuer  with 
Mercury  (Hermes),  who  was  likewise  a  deu* 
penetraiit.  Being  the  foddess  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar,  Hestia  had  a  share  in  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  all  the  god&  Hence,  when  sacrifices 
were  offered,  she  was  invoked  first»  and  the 
first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to  her. 
Solenm  oaths  were  sworn  by  Uie  goddess  oi 
the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was  the  sa- 
cred asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the  pi'o- 
tection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house.  A  town 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  family,  and  there* 
fore  had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  pub- 
lic hearth  usually  existed  in  the  prytaueum  oi 
a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her  especial 
sanctuaiT  ("d-d^xifioc),  under  the  name  of  Fiy- 
tanUis  (ilpvrovZrtf),  with  a  statue  and  the  sacrcil 
hearth.  There,  as  at  a  private  heartii,  Hestia 
protected  the  suppliants.  When  a  colony  was 
sent  out,  the  emunrnts  took  the  fire  which  was 
to  bum  on  the  nearth  of  their  new  home  from 
that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the  fire  of  hor 
hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either  by 
fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glassed 
drawing  fire  from  the  sua  The  m^sti<^  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a  sa- 
crea  hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
but  even  m  that  of  the  universe,  and  confound- 
ed Hestia  in  various  ways  with  other  divinities, 
such  as  Cybele,  Terra  (Gaea),  Ceres  (DemeterV 
Proserpma  rPersepbone),  and  Diana  (Ailemis), 
There  were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia 
in  Greece,  since  every  prytaneum  waa  in  reali- 
ty a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  and  abce  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifices,  to  whatever  divinity  tiiey 
were  offered,  bebi^ed  to  her.  The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Vesta  is  spoken  of  under  Vesta. 

[HESTiiBA  ('EoTiaia),  a  city  in  the  island  oi 
Euocea,  the  later  OaxoB.) 

[Hestlsa  {'Eariaia)  a  learned  ladjr  of  Alexr 
andrea,  who  wrote  a  book  in  explanation  of  the 
lUad.] 

HESTLEdTis('£(nia<wrtr).  1.  The  northwest- 
em  part  of  Thessaly.  Vid.  Thessaua.— 2.  Or 
HiSTi  j^  a  district  in  Eubcea.     Vid.  Evbcea. 

Hesychius  {*Havxioc).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
ffrommarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek 
dictionary  has  come  down  to  us.  ^spectiii^ 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  known,  out  h» 
probably  lived  about  A.D.  880.  The  work  is 
oased,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  DiogenianQs.  Hesychius  was  prob- 
ably a  pagan:  the  Christian  glosses  and  the 
references  to  Christian  writers  in  the  work  are 
interpolations  by  a  later  hand.  The  work  is 
one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  ol 
its  expUuning  the  words  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary  ai.d 
arcluBolofi^cal  information,  derived  froji  earlier 
grammarians  aaO  commentators,  whose  works 
are  lost  The  fcr.AQgement  oMhe  woik  how 
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flvnr,  ii  Tery  defeotiTe.  The  beet  edition  is 
by  Alberti,  completed  after  Alberti'e  death  by 
Rnhnken,  Lugd.  Bat,  1746-1766,  2  yoIb.  foL~ 
a.  Of  MiletuB,  eumamed  lUushrity  firom  some 
office  which  he  held,  lived  about  A  J).  540,  and 
wrote,  1.  Ad  OnomoiHean,  or  aocoont  of  illoe- 
trions  men,  publiBhed  by  Orelli,  Lipe^  1820.  2. 
A  OhrwUcan^  or  synoptical  yiow  of  uniyenal  his- 
tory, in  six  parte,  from  tiie  reign  of  Belus,  the 
reputed  fouiMer  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  the 
death  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Anastasius  I, 
AD.  618.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  bat  an  ac- 
count  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

HsnuodLUM,  a  town  of  the  Bruttil 

HiBKBNiA,  also  called  Ixsifx,  Iyebxa  or  Ju- 
VXBK4  ('iepv^f  'lepvl^  vrfoo^,  *l<jv€pvia\  the  island 
of  Irelandf  anpeara  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhaoitaDts  of  its  southeni  coast)  call- 
ed Javemi  (*lovepvoi\  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  orig- 
inal name  was  probaoly  Ber^an  or  Vergion,  It 
m  mentioned  by  CaBsar,  and  le  frequently  spoken 
of  by  subeequent  writers ;  but  the  Romans  never 
made  any  attempt  to  conquer  the  isUnd,  though 
they  obtained  some  knowledge  of  it  from  &3 
commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried  on 
between  it  and  Britaia  We  have  no  account 
of  the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must 
have  derived  his  information  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  British  merchants,  who  visited  its 
coastB.  Ptolemy  gives  rather  a  long  list  of  its 
promontories,  rivers,  tribes,  and  towns. 

HiCESiA.     Vid  i£oLiiB  Insula 

[HicxTlojr  CIkbtuuv),  son  of  the  Trojan  king 
Laomedon,  and  brothor  of  Priam.] 

HicxTAS  ('iKerac  or  'hcertfc).  I.  A  Syracusan, 
eontemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and 
llnioleon.  He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Dion, 
after  whose  death  (KG.  353)  lus  wife  Arete 
and  his  sister  Aristomache  plaeed  themselves 
under  the  care  of  Hioetas;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded, notwithstanding,  to  consent  to  their  de- 
struction. A  few  years  later  be  became  tyrant 
of  Leontinl  He  carried  on  war  aeainst  the 
younger  Dionysius,  whom  he  defeated,  and  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city,  except 
the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  m 
Sicily,  344.  Hicetas  then  opposed  Timoleon, 
and  4»iled  in  the  aid  of  the  Oarthaginians,  but 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon, 
889  or  338.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  duriuig  the 
interval  between  the  reign  of  Afathodes  and 
that  of  Pyrrhua  He  defeated  Pbmtias,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum,  and  was  himself  defeated  by 
the  CariLaginiansw  After  a  re^  of  nine  years 
(288-279),  he  was  expelled  from  Syracuse. — 3. 
Of  Syracuse,  one  of  tM  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

HuocrsAU  1.  Son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  grandson  of  MsBJiriBsa,  was  murder- 
ed by  Jugurtha  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
B.C.  118. — 2.  King  of  Nimiidia,  grandson  or 
groat-grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  fkther  of  Juba, 
a^ppears  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part 
vzNumidia  after  the  Jueurthine  war.  He  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Ctk  Domitius 
AhenobarbuB,  the  l3ader  of  the  Marian  party  in 
Africa,  but  was  restored  by  Pompey  in  81. 
Hiempsal  wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  lan- 
guage, which  are  cited  by  Sallust  (Jvff^  17). 

HitEA.     1.  Vid.  JEoLUR.    2.  Vid.  JBoates. 

Httalr^us  ('Uf  diroXtcl  1.  (Now  Bcanbuk- 
ltl€ui  ^),  a  city  of  Great  I'hrygia,  near  the  Mie- 
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ander,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs  and  its  tem 
pie  of  Cybele.  like  the  neighlx>ring  cities  of 
OoloseaB  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an  early  seat  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  St  Paul'* 
JEpittle  to  ike  Cohsnant  (iv.,  13). — 2.  Formerly 
BlxBtoB  (BofiSviof :  now  Bambuch  or  Membijl 
a  city  in  the  northeast  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chiel 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

[HiEAApyTirA  (^lefidjrvTva,  in  Dio  Cass,  'Irpo 
wvSvc:  'lepanvTViOf:  now  Girapietra)^  a  town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  fSobled  to  havt 
been  founded  by  the  Corybantes.] 

[Hisaa     Ftd:  HiKBoif .] .     . 

HixBOOLXS  ('liooK^f).  1.  A  Oreek  rhetori- 
cian of  Alabonda.  in  Caria,  lived  about  B.C.  100 
and  was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Mene- 
eles,  by  the  Asmtic  style  of  oratory. — 2.  Qov- 
emor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexan 
drea,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  insti 
gators  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  un 
der  Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  work  against  th« 
Christians,  entitled  Aoyoi  ^XaX^Oeig  irpdg  toO^ 
Xpurriavovc,  of  which  we  may  form  an  idea  from 
the  account  of  Lactantius  and  the  refutation 
which  £usebius  wrote  against  it  We  see  froc 
these  writers  that  Hiermdes  attacked  the  chai 
acter  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  pu* 
him  on  an  equalitjr  with  Apollomus  of  l^ona.— 
3.  A  New  Platonist,  who  lived  at  Alexandres 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote 
1.  A  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Py 
tha^ras,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  give  an  in 
telljgible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythag 
oras.  Published  by  Neednam,  Cambridgi^  170S 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A  work  oi 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  mau'> 
free  wiU  with  the  divine  government  of  thi 
world,  in  seven  books.  The  work  is  lost,  bu' 
some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Photiue 
3.  An  ethical  work  on  justice,  on  reverence  to 
ward  the  gods,  parents,  relations,  ibc,  whic' 
bore  the  tide  Ttt  ^iXoao^fuva.  This  work  if 
also  lost,  but  there  are  several  extracts  from  i 
m  StobnuSk  The  extant  work,  entitled  'A<rre<a 
a  collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Hierodes,  the  New  Platonist  Th^ 
work  is  of  no  merit— 4.  A  Greek  grammariac 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  IwUdrt 
fiott  that  is.  The  Travelling  Companion,  intend 
ed  as  a  hand-book  for  travellers  through  th< 

Erovinces  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  per 
ape  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen 
tunr  of  our  era.  It  contains  a  list  of  sixty  ep 
archis  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  anc 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  difiEerent  towns 
with  brief  descrn>tk>ns.  Published  by  Wessel 
ing,  in  Vetertim  JUmanomm  IHneraria,  Amste^ 
dam,173& 

BiiMw  i'lipt^  ).  L  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  (B 
C.  478-^67),  was  son  of  Dmomenes  and  brotlior 
of  GeloD^  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereign- 
ty. In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Theron  of  A^^ent^m:. 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother 
Polyzelus,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But 
Hieron  afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  The> 
ron,  and  became  reconciled  to  his  brother  Poly- 
zelus. After  the  death  of  Theron  in  472,  £t 
carried  on  war  against  his  son  ThrasydaBos. 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  fot 
pelled  from  Agrigentum.  But  by  ffu:  thf  nisi 
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frnportant  eveut  of  hU  reign  waB  tbo  great 
Tictorv  which  he  obtained  over  the  KtrusoRn 
fleet  near  Ouma)  (474),  and  which  appears  io 
have  effectually  broJcen  the  naval  power  of 
that  natioa  Hieron  died  at  Catana  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  hid  reign,  467.  Hia  govern- 
ment was  much  more  deapotio  than  that  of  hia 
^t'other  Geloa  He  maintained  a  large  guard 
of  mercenary  troops,  and  employed  numerous 
•pics  and  informers.  He  was,  however,  a  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of  letters^ 
and  his  court  became  the  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  and  philosophers  of  the  day. 
ifischylus,  i'indar,  and  Bacchylides  took  u}>  their 
abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  associating  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  XenojihaneB,  Epicbar- 
mus,  and  Simonide&  His  intimacy  with  the 
latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  I£ier<m,  His  love  of  mag- 
nificence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great 
contests  of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi  have  been  immortalixed 
by  Pindar.— 2.  King  of  Syracuse  (B.O.  270-216), 
was  the  son  of  Hierodes,  a  noble  Syracusan, 
descended  from  the  great  Qelon,  but  his  moth- 
er was  a  female  servant  When  Pyrrhus  left 
Sicily  (275),  Hieron,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  that  monarch,  was  de- 
cUred  geuenU  by  the  Syracusan  army.  He 
Btreugthened  his  power  hy  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leptines,  at  that  time  the  most  influen- 
tial citizen  at  Syracuse ;  and  after  his  defeat  of 
the  Mamertbes,  he  was  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
eitizcns  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
from  Sicily ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Romans, 
in  264,  interposed  in  favor  of  that  people,  Hie- 
ron concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on 
war  against  the  komans.  But  having  been  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  i>eac6 
with  them  in  the  following  year  (263),  in  virtue 
of  which  he  retained  possession  of  the  whole 
southeast  of  Sicily,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  as  far  as  Tauromemuiu.  From  this  time 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  little  less  than  half  a 
centuiT,  Hieron  continued  the  steadfast  frieod 
and  aUy  of  the  Romans,  a  policy  of  which  his 
subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  tminterrupted 
tranquillity  aud  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy 
losses  which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first 
tliree  years  of  the  second  Punic  war  did  not 
shake  his  fidelity ;  and  after  their  great  defeats, 
he  sent  them  large  supplies  of  com  and  auxiliary 
troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  His  government  was  mild  and  equitable : 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  ian^,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  insignui  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  puolic  in  the  garb  of  a 
pnvate  citizen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon 
the  financial  department  of  his  administration 
is  attested  by  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of 
com  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Zcffes  H%er<micc^  were  retained 
by  the  Romans  when  they  reduced  Sicily  to  a 
province.  He  adorned  the  city  of  Syracuse 
with  many  public  works.  His  power  aud  mag- 
nificence were  celebrated  by  Tucocritus  in  his 
sizte«rth  Idyl.  Hieron  had  onlv  one  son,  Oe- 
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Ion,  who  died  shortly  before  his  father.    He  wai 
succeeded  by  his  g:  andson,  Hieronymus. 

HierOnymus  (le.M^tyioc).  1.  Of  Oardia,  prol> 
ably  accompanied  jVlexanaer  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  S2S) 
served  under  his  counbyman  Eumenes.  In  tbA 
last  battle  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonoi 
(316),  Hieronymus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antig- 
onus,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to 
whose  service  he  henceforth  attached  himself. 
After  the  death  of  Autigonus  (801),  Hieronyirui 
continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  son  De- 
metrius, and  was  appointed  b^  the  latter  gov- 
ernor of  BoBotia,  after  his  urst  conquest  of 
Thebes,  292.  He  continued  unshaken  in  his 
attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his  son,  Antig- 
onus  Gk>natas,  after  him.  It  appears  that  he 
survived  Pvrrhus,  and  died  a^.  the  advanced  age 
of  104.  Hieronymus  ,wrote  a  hbtory  of  the 
events  firom  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  corns 
'  down  to  us,  but  it  is  fr<»quently  cit«d  by  later 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  n>r  the 
history  of  Alexander's  successors.  We  are  told 
that  Hieronymus  displayed  partiality  to  Antigo* 
nus  and  Demetrius,  aod,  in  consequence,  treated 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  with  ^eat  injustice. 
— 2.  King  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Hieron  IL,  B.O.  216,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  persuaded  by  tlie  CarthaginiaD 
party  to  renounce  the  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
which  his  grandfather  had  maintained  for  so 
many  years.  He  was  assassinated  after  a  short 
reign  of  only  thirteen  months. — 8.  Of  Rhodes, 
commonly  called  a  peripatetic,  though  Cicero 
questions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  ths 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  held  the 
highest  good  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pain 
and  trouble,  and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake.— 4.  Commonly  known 
as  Saint  Jrrome,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  at  Stridon,  a 
town  upon  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  arid  Pan- 
nonia,  about  A.D.  84CK  His  father  sent  him  to 
Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  where 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  and  suc- 
cess to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  rhet- 
oric, and  to  the  different  branches  of  philosophy, 
enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  most  disUn- 
guisned  preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom 
was  .^Uius  DonatuB.  Vid,  Donatus.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  went  to  Gaul,  where  he 
remained  Aome  time,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  various  countries  in  the  East  At  Ad- 
tioch  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady, 
ond  on  his  recovery  he  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  the  world.  In  874  he  retired  to  the  desert 
of  Chalcis,  lying  between  Autioch  an  I  the  Eu 
phrates,  where  he  passed  four  years,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  most  rigid  observances  of  monk- 
ish ascetism,  but  at  the  same  time  pursuing  ths 
study  of  Hebrew.  In  879  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  at  Anticch  by  Paulinus.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  for 
three  years,  enjoying  the  instructions  and  frirad- 
ship  of  Gr^ory  of  Naaanzus.  In  882  he  ac- 
companied Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  the  Pope  Damosus.  Hi 
'  remained  at  Rome  three  years,  mid  there  labor 
'  cd  in  prodaimins:  the  glory  and  ('^fS^M'p'^  <*^* 
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templahve  life  and  uonutio  discipILie.  He 
had  many  eothusiastio  disciples  among  the  Ro- 
luuu  ladies,  but  the  influence  which  he  exercis- 
ed over  them  excited  the  hatred  of  their  rela- 
tioos,  and  exposed  him  to  attacks  against  his 
character.  Acoordiqgly,  he  left  Borne  in  886, 
having  lost  his  patron  JJamaus  in  the  preceding 
Tear,  and,  aeoompanied  by  the  rich  widow  Paula^ 
ber  daughter  £ustochium,  and  a  nnmber  of  de- 
fuut  maidens,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paula 
eroeted  four  monasteries,  three  for  nuns  and 
one  for  monks.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  AJ).  420.  Jerome  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  most  of  which  haye 
eome  down  to  ua  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
are  his  Commentaries  on  Uie  various  books  of 
the  iScriptures.  He  also  translated  into  Latin 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  his  translation 
is  in  substance  the  Latm  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  by 
Jerome  directly  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the 
transLition  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed 
by  him  out  of  the  old  translations,  carefully  cor- 
rected from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome  like- 
wise translated  from  the  Oreek  the  Chronicle 
of  Busebius,  which  be  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down 
to  A.D.  878.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of 
Uie  Latin  fathers.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his 
Guniliarity  with  ancient  history  and  philosophy, 
•nd  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  scenery  of  the  East,  enabled  him  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  Scriptures.  In  his 
eoDtioversial  works  he  is  vehement  and  dog- 
madcaL  His  language  is  exceedingly  pure,  bear- 
kig  ample  testimonv  to  the  diligence  with  which 
he  must  have  studied  the  choicest  models.  The 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome  are  the 
Benedictine,  Paris,  6  vols.  foL,  1693-1706,  and 
that  by  Vallarsi,  Veroa,  11  vole.fuL,  1734-1742; 
reprinted  Venet,  11  vols.  4to,  1766. 

Hiiads^Li^MA.     Vid  Jerusalev. 

HilIrIus.  1.  A  Christian  writer,  was  bom 
of  pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  place,  AJ>.  360.  From  this  time  be  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  check  the  progress  of 
Arianism,  which  was  making  rapid  strides  in 
OauL  He  became  so  troublesome  to  the  Ari- 
cas,  that  they  induced  the  Emperor  Constantius 
m  366  to  banish  him  to  Phirgia.  He  was  allow- 
ed to  return  to  Oaul  about' 861,  and  died  in  his 
diocese  in  868.  Several  of  his  works  have 
eome  down  to  us.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
polemical  treatises  against  the  Arians  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The  best 
editkm  of  his  works  is  by  Constant,  Paris,  1698, 
fcrminff  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by  Scipio  Mafiei,  Veron..  1780. — 2.  Bish- 
op ')f  Aries,  succeeded  his  master  Honoratus  in 
that  diocese,  A.D.  429,  and  died  in  449.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Honoratus  and  a  f«w  other 


HiLiJEvi5iCE8.     Vid  Germanta,  p.  827,  a. 

HnriEA  (*lfiipa).  1.  (Now  Fiume  Salso,)  one 
wf  the  principal  rivers  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  at 
one  time  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
af  tlie    Carthaginians  and   Syracueaus,  receives 


near  Enna  the  water  of  a  salt  spring,  and  hence 
has  salt  water  as  far  as  its  moum.«»2.  A  smaUei 
river  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  flows  into  the  sea 
between  the  towns  of  Himera  and  rhemue. — 
8.  (*lfiepaloc%  a  celebrated  Greek  city  on  the 
Doithem  coast  of  Sicily,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Himera  (No.  2),  was  founded  by  the 
Ohalcidians  of  Zande,  B.C.  648,  and  afterward 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
6pok«  a  muEed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidiau) 
and  partly  Doric  AlJbut  560,  Himera,  bciug 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbors,  placed  i^ 
self  under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agri^tum,  in  whose  power  it  appears  to  have 
remamed  till  his  deatn.  At  a  later  time  (600) 
we  find  Himera  eovemed  by  a  ^ront  Terillus, 
who  was  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum. 
Terillus  thereupon  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  anxious  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence in  Sicily,  sent  a  powerful  army  into 
Sicily  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar.  The 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter at  Himera  by  the  united  forces  of  Theron 
and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  «n  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  f480).  Himera 
was  now  governed  by  Thrasyaseus,  the  son  of 
Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father ;  but  the  in- 
habitants having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  deatli  or  drove  into  exile  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  and  repeoplcd  the  city  with 
settlers  from  all  quarters,  out  especially  of  Do- 
rian origin.  After  the  death  of  Theron  (472), 
Himera  recovered  its  independence,  and  for  the 
next  sixty  years  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  in  Sicily.  It  assisted  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians  in  415.  In  409  it  was  taken  by 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  who,  to  revenge  the 
great  defeat  which  the  Carthaginians  had  suf- 
fered before  this  town,  levelled  it  to  the  ground 
and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inhabitants.  Hi- 
mera was  never  rebuilt;  but  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  River  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a  new  town,  which,  from  a  warm  me- 
dicinal spring  in  its  neighborhood,  was  called 
Theru^  {Qep/iai :  Qepfiinig,  Thermitonus  :  now 
Termini),  Here  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Himera  were  allowed  to  settle. 
The  Romans,  who  highly  prized  the  warm 
springs  of  Therm®,  permitted  the  town  to  retain 
its  own  constitution;  and  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony.  The  poet  Stesichorus  was  bom  at  the 
ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant  Agathoclcs  at 
Therms. 

HmiRfuB  (Ifiipto^),  a  celebrated  Greek  soph- 
ist, was  bom  at  Pmsa  in  Bithynia,  and  studied 
at  Athens.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  in- 
straction  to  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  aud  the 
celebrated  Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Gregory 
Nozianzen.  In  862  the  Emperor  Julian  invited 
him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  sec- 
retary. He  returned  to  Athens  in  868,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Himerius  was  a 
pagan ;  but  he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writiiigv 
any  animosity  against  the  Christians.  There  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Photius  seventy-one  orations 
by  Himerius ;  but  of  these  only  twenty-four  have 
come  down  to  us  complete.  Edited  by  "WemA 
dorf,  Gottingen,  1790. 

HiifiLCO  {'IfziXKuv),    1.   A  Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a  vovage   of  discovery  fboro  Gadci 
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toward  the  north,  along  the  western  shores  of 
Europe^  at  the  same  time  that  Honno  undertook 
his  Yoyage  to  the  south  aion^  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. Via.  Hai^no,  No.  10.  Himiloo  represent- 
ed that  his  further  progress  was  prevented  by 
the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  sea- 
weed, and  bj  the  absence  of  wind.  His  voyage 
8  said  to  have  lasted  four  months,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  how  fiur  it  was  extended.  Pei^ 
Laps  it  waa  intentionally  wrapped  in  obscurity 
by  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthagim- 
au& — 2.  Son  of  Hanno,  ooounanded,  together 
irith  Hannibal,  son  of  Gisoo  (vid  Hahnibal, 
i^o.  1),  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily,  and  laid 
siege  to  A^rigentum,  RO.  406.  Hannibal  died 
before  Agrigentum  of  a  pestilence,  which  broke 
out  in  the  camp;  and  Himilco,  now  left  sole 
general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  phuse,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  eight  months.  At  a  later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysiua  of  Syra- 
cuse. In  895  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse ;  but  while  pressing  the  siege 
of  the  cit^,  a  pestilence  carried  ofif  a  great  num- 
ber of  lus  mea  In  this  weakened  cooditioo^ 
Himilco  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Diony- 
sius, and  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  safety  by^ 
an  ignominious  capitulatioa  Such  was  his 
grief  and  disappointment  at  this  termination  to 
the  campaign,  tnat>  on  his  return  to  Carthage, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary  absti- 
nence.— 8.  The  Carthaginian  commander  at  lil- 
ybeeum,  which  he  defended  with  skill  and  brav- 
ery when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  250. 
— I.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  m 
Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  214 
-212. — 5.  Sumamed  Pham^am,  commander  of  the 
Carthaginian  cavidiy  in  the  the  third  Punic  war. 
He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was 
Liberally  rewarded. 

HipfAna  (rd  InTtava),  a  town  in  the  ziorth  of 
Sicily,  near  Panormus. 

HippABCHiA  ('limapxia),  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cyuia    (For  details,  vid,  Crates,  No.  3.) 

HiprAKCHUs  ('lirirapxog).  1.  Son  of  Pisistrar 
tus.  Vid  Fiaisr&ATiDM. — 2.  A  celebrated  Greek 
astronomer,  was  a  native  of  Nioaea  in  Bithyuia, 
and  flourished  B.C.  160-145.  He  resided  both 
at  Rhodes  and  Alexandrea.  He  was  the  true 
father  of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that 
rank  among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  which  it  has  always  since  preserved. 
He  was  the  first  who  gave  and  demonstrated 
the  means  of  solving  fdl  triangles,  rectilinear 
and  sphcricaL  He  constructed  a  table  of  chords, 
of  which  he  made  the  some  sort  of  use  as  we 
make  of  our  sines.  He  made  more  observa- 
tions than  his  predecessors,  and  understood 
them  better.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or 
the  mode  of  representine  the  starry  heavens 
upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solutions  of 
problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also 
tho  father  of  true  geography71>y  his  happy  idea 
of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn 
from  the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; 
that  is,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method 
of  eclipses  was  the  only  one  by  which  differ- 
ences of  meridians  could  be  determined  The 
catalogue  which  Hipparchus  constructed  of  the 
•tars  IS  preserved  in  tho  Almagest  of  Ptolemy. 
KiDporcnus  wrote  numerous  works,  which  ore 
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all  lost  with  the  exception  of  his  <»mmcntft 
ry  on  the  phenomena  of  Aratus. 

HzprAaiNiTS  ('Iviraplvoc),  1.  A  Syracosao^ 
father  of  Dion  and  Aristomacho,  supported  tht 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  Ids  dapgfater  Aric* 
tomache. — 2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  gran£on  of  the 
precedipg,  threw  himself  teom  the  roof  oi  % 
Louse,  and  was  killed  oo  the  spot»  when  L« 
father  attempted,  by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of 
the  dissolute  oabits  which  he  had  acquired  wUb 
under  the  power  of  DionyBin& — 8.  Son  of  tlM 
elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomache,  daughter  of 
Na  1,  succeeded  Callippus  in  tiio  lyranuy  of 
Syracuse,  EC.  352.  He  was  assassinated  after 
reigning  only  two  years. 

HiFPABiB  {'lirnapic :  now  Camarina),  a  river 
m  the  south  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
near  Camarina 

HiFPASos  ('ImraaocX  of  ^etapontum  or  Czo* 
ton,  in  Italy,  one  or  the  elder  Pythagoreans, 
held  the  element  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
things.  In  consequence  of  his  makiqg  known 
the  sphere,  consistiQg  of  twelve  pentagons, 
which  was  r^arded  by  the  Pyti'iagoreans  as  • 
secret,  he  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  sea  at 
an  impious  man. 

HippIa  and  Hiprius  ('InKia  and  liririoct  oi 
ItnreiOf),  in  Latin  Equuter  and  £que$tritj  sur 
names  of  several  divmities,  as  of  Juno  (Hera| 
and  Minerva  (Athena),  of  Neptune  (Poseidon 
and  of  Mars  (Ares) ;  and  at  Rome  also  of  Fortum 
and  Venus. 

HippIas  Clvmac),  1.  Son  of  Pisistratus.  Vtd 
PisisTEATiDA — 2.  Thc  Sophisl^  waa  a  native 
of  Elis,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  Bh 
fellow-citizens  availed  themselves  of  his  abili 
ties  in  political  matters,  and  sent  him  on  a  dip 
lomatic  mission  to  Sparta.  But  he  was  iii  ever) 
respect  like  the  other  sophists  of  the  time.  H« 
travelled  through  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  ac 
quiring  wealth  and  celebrity  by  teaching  and 
public  speaking.  His  character  as  a  sophist 
his  vanity,  and  his  boastful  arrogance,  are  well 
described  in  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato,  HifjtiaM 
nuyor  and  HippioB  minor.  Though  his  kn<iwl- 
ed^e  was  superficial,  vet  it  appears  that  he  had 
paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  political  studies,  but  also  to  poetry, 
music,  mathematics,  painting,  and  sculpture; 
and  he  must  even  have  acquired  some  practical 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  he  used  to  boaat 
of  wearing  on  his  body  nothing  that  he  had  not 
made  with  his  own  hands,  such  as  his  seal-ring 
his  cloak,  and  shoes.  He  possessed  great  fa 
cility  in  extempore  speaking ;  and  once  his  van 
ity  led  him  to  dedare  that  he  would  travel  tf 
Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before  the  assembled 
Greeln  an  oration  on  any  subject  that  might  bs 
proposed  to  him. 

Hippo  ('iTnrwv),  in  Africa.  1.  H.  ReoIdb  (X 
PaaiXiKoc :  ruins  near  Bonah),  a  cit^  on  the  coast 
of  Numidia,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rubriea 
tus ;  once  a  royal  residence,  and  afterward  eel 
ebrated  as  the  bishopric  of  St  Augustine.— 2. 
H  DiABaHTTOs  or  2lAarrDS  (X  duiAfvrog :  now  ^i- 
zerta)y  a  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  (Zeugitana),  west  of  Uti- 
ca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Hipponeusia— 8 
A  town  of  the  Carpetaa  in  Hispania  Tnrraoo 
nensis,  south  of  Toletum. 

HiPi'ocKNTAuai.     Vid  CsNpmax.         j 
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Hipp9o5on  ClirrroKoov).  1.  Sod  of  (Ehalus  aod 
Batea.  After  his  &ther^8  death  he  expelled  his 
brother  TyndareuB,  in  order  to  secure  the  kiog^ 
dom  to  btmself ;  but  Hereoles  led  Tyndareus 
back,  and  slew  Hippocoon  and  his  sods.  Ovid 
(ITet,  Tiii^  814)  mentioDs  the  sods  of  Hippoooon 
KDODg  the  Calyi  Ionian  hunters. — [2.  A  Thra- 
eian,  follower  of  Rhesus  id  the  TVojan  war.— 
8.  Son  of  HyrtacuB,  a  compenioD  of  i£Deas,  dis- 
tioguiBkpi  himself  m  the  fuoeral  games  eele* 
0rated  in  honoi  of  Aochises.] 

HitpocrIts  ('IniroKpar^y.  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
sistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Atbeus. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian, son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Gltsthe- 
oes,  the  legislator,  and  grandfather,  through  his 
daughter  Agariste,  of  the  illustrious  Pericles. 
—  3.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Xanthippua  and  broth- 
er of  Pericles.  He  had  three  sons,  who,  as  well 
as  their  father,  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
as  men  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  devoid  of  edu- 
eatioD.— 4.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ariphron,  com- 
manded the  AtheniaDs,  B.O.  424,  wheD  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeotians  at  the  batUe 
of  DeliuDL — 5.  A  Laoediemonian,  served  under 
Mindarus  on  the  Asiatic  coast  in  410,  and,  after 
the  defeat  of  Mindarus  at  Oyzicus,  became  oom- 
mander  of  the  fleet — 6.  A  Sicilian,  succeeded 
his  brother  Oleander  as  tyrant  of  G-dla,  498. 
His  reign  was  prosperous ;  and  be  extended  his 
power  over  several  other  cities  of  Sicily.  He 
died  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla. — 7.  A  Sicil- 
ian, brother  of  Epiotd]e& — 8.  The  most  cele- 
brated physician  of  antiquity  He  was  bom  in 
tlie  island  of  Cos  about  B.C.  460.  He  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiad»,  and  was  the 
•on  of  Heraclidcs,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
His  mother's  name  was  I%»Darete,  who  was 
nid  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was 
instructed  in  medical  science  by  his  father  and 
by  Herodicus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
%  pupil  of  Oorgias  of  Leontinl  He  wrote, 
«aught,  aod  practiced  his  professioD  at  home ; 
•ravelled  Id  different  parts  of  the  eontioent  of 
Greece ;  and  died  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  about 
857,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had  two  sons,  Thes- 
salus  and  Ihiieon,  and  a  son-in-law,  Polybus, 
all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession,  and 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion. These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which 
we  koow  respecting  the  life  of  Hippocrates ;  but 
to  these  later  writers  have  added  a  large  collec- 
tion of  stories,  many  of  which  are  clearly  fabu- 
lous. Tlios  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  plague 
it  Athens  by  buroiog  fires  throughout  the  city, 
by  suspending  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the 
ose  of  an  antidote.  It  is  also  related  that  Ar- 
iaxerxes  Longimanus,  Idns  of  Persia,  invited 
Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  assbtance  during  a 
time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hippocrates  refused 
bis  request  on  the  ground  of  liis  bciu^  the  en- 
eifly  of  his  couutry.  The  writiogs  which  have 
eome  dowD  to  us  uioder  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
were  composed  by  several  differeot  persons,  and 
are  of  very  differeDt  merit  They  are  more  thao 
sixty  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are 
certainly  genuine.  They  are :  1.  TlpoyvotariKov, 
Pnenotione$  or  Pfognotticon.  2.  'A6opiafioi,  Apho- 
rUmi.  3.  'Evtdrffuuv  BidXlOf  De  Morbis  FoptUa- 
Hbut  (cr  J^demiorum).  4.  ^epl  ^lairr}^  'O^eov, 
Pf  Ratiotu  Viciut  in  MorHa  Acutis,  or  De  Dinta 


Aeulorum.  6.  Uepl'AiputVy  *T6uTuVf  ioTtuv^  IX 
Aere,  AgtU$j  et  Zods.  6.  Uepl  tuv  h  Ke^oX^ 
Tpufiaruv,  De  Capitu  VtUneribm.  Some  of  the 
other  works  were  perhaps  written  by  Hippo- 
crates ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  wer^ 
oompoeed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many 
of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippoerates.  The 
ancient  physicians  wrote  numerous  comment- 
aries on  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  comment- 
aries of  Galen.  Hippocrates  divided  the  causes 
of  disease  into  two  principal  classes;  the  one 
comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons^  cli- 
mates, water,  situation,  ^.,  and  the  other  the 
influence  of  food,  exercise,  dec.  He  considered 
that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, 
succeeded  one  another  throughout  the  year, 
the  human  body  underwent  certain  analogous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the 
period.  He  supposed  thai  the  four  fluids  or 
humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bUe, 
and  black  bile)  were  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
ease; that  heidth  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combination  (or  erans)  of  these,  aod  that,  when 
this  crasis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence; that)  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  that 
was  proceeding  favorably,  these  humors  under- 
went a  certain  change  in  (quality  (or  cociion)^ 
which  was  the  sign  of  retunung  health,  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  crisis;  and  that  these  crises  had  a 
tendency  to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods^ 
which  were  hence  called  "  critical  days.  Hip- 
pocrates was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only 
had  had  great  experience,  but  who  also  knew 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account;  and  the 
number  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms 
that  we  meet  wiih  in  his  writings,  some  of 
which  (as,  for  example,  **  Life  is  short,  and  Art 
is  loDg")  have  acqmred  a  sort  of  proverbial  no- 
toriety, show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinker.  His  works  are  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  the  style  is*  so  concise  as  to  be 
sometimes  extremely  obscure.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Littr^,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a  French  translation. 

HiPPocafiNS  (*lv7roKpijvrf)t  the  "Fountain  of 
the  Horse,"  called  by  Persius  Fcm*  Caballinut, 
was  a  fountain  in  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  said  to  have  been  produc- 
ed bv  the  horse  Pegasus  striking  tlie  ground 
with  his  feet 

[HxFPODAMAS  (IfinrodufUii),  son  of  Priam,  slain 
by  Achilles.] 

Hipp5dImIa  {^liTTrodufieia).  1.  Daughter  o^ 
(Enomaua,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elia.  For  details, 
vid.  (Enomaus  and  Pelops. — 2.  Wife  of  Pirith- 
ous,  at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated 
battle  between  tue  Centaurs  and  Lapithffi.  For 
details,  vid.  Piiuthous. — 3.  Vid  Briseis. — [4^ 
Wife  of  Amyntor,  and  mother  of  Phcenix. — 6 
Daughter  of  Anchises,  and  wife  of  Alcathous. 
•—6.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  Penelope.] 

HippdDAKus  {*lir7r6dafiOc).  [1.  A  Trojan  hero, 
slain  by  Ulyssea] — 2.  A  distinguished  Greek 
architect,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  or 
Euryphon  or  Eurycooo.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  siogle  buildings,  but  of 
whole  cities.  His  first  great  work  was  the  town 
of  Pinsus,  which  he  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Perides.  When  the  Athenians  founded  thoii 
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»)(OQv  of  Thurii  (B.G.  44 S),  HiDpodamus  went 
i>ut  with  the  colonists,  and  was  toe  architect  of 
the  new  citv.  Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Thu- 
nan.    He  itfterwarda  boilt  Rhodes  (408-4071 

HippSLdoHDB  Clmrokoxoc).  1.  Son  of  Bellero- 
I  Jiontes  and  Phuonod  or  Antidea,  and  father  of 
Ulaacus,  the  Lyeian  prin«»e. — [2.  A  Trojan,  son 
of  Antimachus,  slain  oj  Agamemnoa — 8.  One 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens.] 

HiPPdLYTB  {'limoXvTfj).  1.  daughter  of  Hars 
(Ares^  and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
and  sister  of  Antiope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore 
a  girdle  given  to  her  by  her  famer ;  and  when 
Hercules  came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  waa 
slain  by  Hercules.  Vid.  p.  357,  b.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Hip{x>lyte,  with  an  army 
of  Amazons,  marched  into  Attica,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Theseus  for  having  carried  off  An- 
tiope ;  but,  being  conquered  by  lliescus,  she 
fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  oi  grief,  and  was 
buried.  £  some  accounts,  Hippolyte,  and  not 
Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  The- 
seus.— ^2.  Or  Abttdaxia,  wife  of  Acastus,  fell 
in  love  wiUi  Peleus.     Vid.  Aoastus. 

HiprdLYTUs  ('iTnroAvrof).  1.  Son  of  Theseus 
by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  her 
sister  Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married 
Phaedra,  who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus ;  but» 
as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she 
accused  him  to  his  father  of  havipg  attempted 
her  dishonor.  Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his 
son,  and  requested  his  father,  iEgeus  or  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  to  destroy  him.  Accordingly, 
as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his  duuiot  along 
Ihe  sea-coast,  Neptune  (Poseidon)  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  fright- 
coed,  upset  tho  chariot^  and  dragged  Hippoly- 
tus along  the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  The- 
seus afterward  learned  the  innocence  of  his 
«on,  and  Phaedra,  in  despair,  made  away  with 
herselfl  Diana  (Artemia)  induced  ^sculapius 
to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  again ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Italian  traditions,  she  placed  him,  under 
the  name  of  Yirbius,  under  the  protection  of 
the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  La- 
tium,  where  he  was  honored  with  divine  wor- 
ship. Horace,  following  the  more  ancient  tra- 
dition, says  that  Diana  could  not  restore  Hip 
polytus  to  life  {Carm^  iv.,  7,  25). — 2.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence, 
but  whose  real  history  is  very  uncertain.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  early  in  the  third  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Alexander  Severus,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch 
or  pit  full  of  water.  Others  suppose  that  he 
penshed  in  the  Decian  persecution.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Irenieus  and  a  teacher 
of  Origen.  His  works,  which  are  written  in 
Jreek,  ar«  edited  by  Fabricius,  Hamlx,  1716- 
718,  2  vols.  foL 

[liippcMACHUs  ('lirvofiaxoci  1.  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, son  of  Antimachus,  slam  by  Leonteus. — 2. 
One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  patnots  under  Thrasybulus.] 

HippoMiDON  {'liTTrofieduv)^  son  of  Aristoxna- 
chus,  or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was 
tlain  during  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  Ismarus. 

Hipp5mSne3  ('iTnTOfdvTfc).  1.  Son  of  Mega- 
reus,  and  great-grandson  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
conquered  Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.     For  de- 


tails, vid  AiALAKTA,  No.  2. — 2.  A  desccDdaol 
of  Codrus,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  decennial 
archona.  Incensed  at  the  barbarous  punish- 
meot  which  he  inflicted  on  his  daqgliter,  the 
Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

HiPPON  ('l7rir(^v\  of  Rli^ium,  a  philosopher 
of  uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school 
He  was  accused  of  atheism,  aci  so  got  the  sur- 
name of  the  Molian,  as  agreeing  in  sectiment 
with  Dia^ras.  He  held  water  and  fii'o  to  be 
the  principles  of  all  things,  the  latter  springe^ 
from  the  former,  and  developing  itself  oj  gener 
ating  the  universe. 

HippdNAX  ('iTTTTc^vaQ,  of  Ephesus,  bou  of 
P^eus  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilochus  and 
Smionides,  the  third  of  the  Lambio  poets  of 
Greece.  He  flourished  B.C.  546-520.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having 
been  expelled  from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrants^ 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Clazomens,  for  which 
reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Clazomenian. 
In  person,  Hippooax  was  little,  thin,  and  ugly, 
but  very  strong.  The  two  brothers  Bupalus 
and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made 
statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which  they  caricatured 
his  natural  uguness,  and  he,  in  return,  directed 
all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry  against 
them,  and  especially  against  Bupalus.  (Horv 
£podt  vi^  14.)  Later  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hip 
ponax  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  sever 
ity  of  his  satires.  He  severely  chastised  the 
effeminate  luxury  of  his  Ionian  brethren;  he 
did  not  spare  his  own  parents ;  and  he  ventur- 
ed even  to  ridicule  the  gods.  In  his  satire«  he 
introduced  a  spondee  or  a  trochee  in  the  Lost 
foot  instead  of  an  iambus.  This  change  made 
the  verse  irregular  in  its  rhythm,  and  gave  it  a 
sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it  was  called 
the  Choliambus  (x^^^<*M^C  l<tfM  iambieV  or  Iam- 
bus Scazon  {oKdCuw,  limping).  He  also  wrote 
a  parody  on  the  Uiad.  He  may  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter,  but  not  so  earli- 
est, as  the  former,  while  in  hgLtness  and  jocose* 
ness  he  more  resembles  the  latter.  The  frag* 
ments  of  Hipponax  are  edited  by  Welcker,  Oot- 
ting.,  1317,  8vo^  and  by  Bergk  in  the  Pcdw  Ly 
rid  Otceci. 

HippdNicus.     Vtd.  Caluas  and  Hipponicub. 

HippoNiUM.     Vid.  ViBo. 

Hipp5n5cs.     Vid,  Bsllxropbon. 

HippdTlDXS  {'IniroTddtji)  i,  e^  son  of  Hip- 
potes,  that  is,  ^£olus.  Vid.  JEoixs,  No.  2. 
Hence  the  iEolise  Insuhe  are  called  Bippotada 
regnum.    (Ov,  Met^  xiv,  86.) 

£[ipp5te8  ('I^^ron/c).  L  FaUier  of  ^olua 
Vid.  JEoLOA,  No.  2.-2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  lolaus,  great-grandson  9i  Hercmes, 
and  fiatber  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidie  in 
vaded  Peloponnesus,  Hippotes  killed  the  sect 
Camus.  The  army,  in  consequence,  began  tc 
suffer  very  severely,  and  Hippotes,  by  the  com 
mand  of  an  oracle>  was  banlsned  for  ten  years. 

Hipp5thuon  (liTTodouv),  an  Attic  hero,  sob 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Alope,  the  daughter 
of  Cercyon.  He  had  a  heroum  at  Athens ;  and 
one  of  the  Attic  phyla,  or  tribes,  was  called 
after  him  Hippothoontis. 

HiPPoTHous  ('InTcSOoo^).    I.  Son  of  Cercyon 
and  father  of  idSpytue,  succeed^  Agapenor  ai 
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kitt|  io  Arcadia. — 2.  Soo  of  Lethus.  gntDtisou 
of  t'eutamu8,  and  brother  of  PyUeut»,  led  a  band 
of  Pelasgiaos  from  lArissa  to  tlie  assistance  of 
Ihe  Trojans.  He  was  sUin  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajaz. 

[HiFFonoK  (IjnroTtwv),  a  Phrygian;  shun  by 
Ideriones  in  the  Tiojan  wai**] 

HiefIni,  a  Samnite  people,  whose  name  is 
laid  to  oume  from  the  Sabme  word  hirpus^  *'  a 
volC  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Samnium,  between 
Apudia»  Lucania,  and  Campania.    Their  chief 

town  was  i£cULANDlL 

HiBTius,  A.,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family, 
frhich  came  probably^  from  Ferentinum  in  the 
kerritorv  of  the  Hernici.  He  was  the  personal 
%nd  political  friend  of  CiBaar  the  dictator.  In 
RG.  68  he  was  Caesar's  legatus  in  Gaul,  and 
during  the  civil  war  his  name  constantly  ap- 
pears in  Cicero's  correspondence.  He  was  one 
of  the  ten  pnetors  nommated  by  Csesar  for  46, 
and  daring  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa  he  lived 
principally  at  his  Tuseulan  estate,  which  was 
contiguous  to  Cicero's  villa.  Though  politi- 
cally opposed,  the^  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  ga^e  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44 
Hirtius  received  Belgic  Qaul  for  his  province, 
but  he  governed  it  by  deputy,  and  attended 
Cnsar  at  Rome,  who  nominated  him  and  Vibius 
Pansa  consuls  for  48.  After  Caesar's  assassi- 
vatiou  (44)  Hirtius  first  joined  Antony,  but,  being 
disgusted  by  the  despotic  arrogance  of  the  latter, 
lie  retired  to  Puteoli,  where  he  renewed  his  in- 
tercourse with  Cicero.  Later  in  the  year  he 
resided  at  his  Tuseulan  villa,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
sary,  48,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their 
oonsriship,  according  to  Caesar*s  arrangement 
The  two  consuls  were  sent  alon^  with  Octavi- 
anus  against  Antonv,  who  was  oesieging  Dec. 
Brutus  at  Mutina.  Pansa  was  defeated  by  An- 
tony, and  died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  battle.  Hirtius  retrieved  this  dis- 
aster by  defeating  Antony,  but  he  also  fell  on 
the  27th  of  April,  in  leaduig  an  assault  on  the 
besieger's  camp  Octavianus  sent  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  consuls  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
received  with  extraordiuair  honors,  and  pub- 
licly buried  in  the  Field  oiMajn.  To  Octavia- 
nus their  removal  from  the  scene  was  so  timely, 
tliat  he  was  accused  by  many  of  murdering 
them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrean,  African, 
and  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  wrote 
the  first  three,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write  the 
Spanish  war. 

HiRTULEioa,  a  disting*.iished  general  of  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain.  In  RC.  78  he  was  routed  and 
slain  near  Italica,  in  Bastica,  by  Metellus. 

1I19PALI8,  more  rarely  Hibpal  (now  Seville), 
a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Beetica, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  ot  the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a 
Ma-port,  for,  although  five  hundred  stadia  from 
the  sea,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  up  to  the  town.  Under  the  Romans 
Hjspalis  was  the  third  town  in  the  province, 
Corduba  and  Gades  being  the  two  firat  It  was 
patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had  es- 
poused the  eidf  of  Pompey.    He  n  Ade  it  a  Ro- 


man colony,  under  the  name  of  Mia  /?cmW» 
or  JiatnuletisiM,  and  a  conventus  juridicus  or 
town  of  assize.  Under  the  Goths  and  Vandali 
Hispalis  was  the  chief  town  in  the  south  of 
Spam,  and  under  the  Arabs  was  ihe  capital  of 
a  separate  kingdom. 

Hispania  or  IbSiua  ['JanavUi,  *\6fipia :  IIis- 
pftnus,  Iberus :  now  Spain  and  Portugal),  a  pen 
insula  in  the  southwest  of  Europe,  is  conned 
ed  with  the  land  onl^  on  the  northeast,  where 
the  Pyrenees  foim  its  boundary,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Cantabrian  Sea.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  till  the 
time  of  the  Roman  mvasion  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  Hecatieus 
(about  B.C.  600)  under  the  name  of  Jberia  ;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  onlv  the  eastern 
coast :  the  western  coast  beyond  tLe  PilUirs  of 
Hercules  was  called  Tartesna  {Taprijaaic) ;  and 
the  interior  of  the  country  CeUica  (if  KeXruci). 
At  a  later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of 
Iberia,  which  is  usually  derived  from  the  River 
IberuR,  to  the  whole  country.  The  name  His 
panto,  by  which  the  Romans  call  the  country, 
first  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 
It  is  usually  derived  from  tho  Punic  word  Span, 
"  a  rabbit,"  on  account  of  tl^e  great  number  of 
rabbits  which  the  Carthaginians  found  in  tlie 
peninsula ;  but  others  suppose  the  name  to  be 
of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Basque  Mzpaiia,  an  edge  or  border.  The  poets 
also  called  it  Heaperia,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Italy,  Hetperia  Ultima.  Spain  is  a  veiy  mount- 
ainous country.  The  principal  mountains  are, 
in  the  northeasts  the  Pyrenees  {yid,  Pyrkn^sus 
MoNs),  and  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the 
Idubkda,  which  runs  paraUel  with  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  land  of  the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  GaoapEDA  or  OaxoBPEDA,  which 
begins  in  the  centre  of  the  Idubeda,  runs  south 
west  throughout  Spain,  and  terminates  at  Calpe. 
The  rivers  of  Spain  are  numerous.  The  six 
most  important  are  the  Ibsbub  (now  Ebro), 
B.ATI8  (now  Ouadalquiver),  and  Anas  (now  Qua- 
diana),  in  the  east  and  south;  and  tlie  Taous, 
DuBiUB  (now  Dauro),  and  Mivius  (now  Minho), 
in  the  west  Spain  was  considered  by  the  an- 
cients very  fertile,  but  more  especially  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,*  Baetica  and  Lusi- 
tania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their  splendid 
climate.  The  central  and  northern  pai-ts  of  the 
country  were  less  productive,  ai  d  the  climate  in 
these  districta  was  very  cold  in  winter.  In  the 
south  there  were  numerous  flocks  of  excellent 
sheep,  the  wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated 
in  foreign  countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and 
asses  were  also  much  valued  in  antiquity ;  and 
on  the  coast  there  was  abundance  of  fieh.  llie 
country  produced  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  oil^ 
wine,  flax,  figs,  and  otiier  fruits.  But  the  prin- 
cipal riches  of  the  country  consisted  in  its  min- 
eral productions,  of  which  the  matest  quantity 
was  found  in  Turdetania.  Gold  was  K>und  in 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
there  were  many  silver  mines,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  near  Carthago  Nova,  H- 
ipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The  precious  stones, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals,  were  alac 
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ktvni  in  more  or  1«sb  abundance.    The  most 
ancient  inbabitants  of  Spain  were  the  iberi,  who, 
u  a  separate  people,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Iberi,  a  collective  name  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Spain.    The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  south 
of  Gaul  "^as  for  as  the  Rhone.    Celts  afterward 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with 
the  Iberi,  whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the 
Celtiberi,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  the  country.     VtcL  Celtz- 
BRsi.    But  besides  this  mixed  nice  of  the  Gel- 
tiberi,  there  were  also  several  tribes,  both  of 
Ibeiiaiis  and  Celts,  who  were  never  united  with 
one    another.    The    unmixed    Iberians,    from 
whom    the    modem    Basques   are    descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and   their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the 
AsTURES,    Cantabri,    VAcOiEi,    Ac.     The    un- 
mixed Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  River  Anas, 
and  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  country  or 
GalUecia.      Besides    these    inhabitants,    there 
were  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian  setUeraents 
on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  most  impoilant  were 
Oadis  and  Cabthaqo  Nova;   there  were  like- 
wise Greek  colonies,  such  as  Emporlb  and  Sa- 
OU.NTI71C ;  and,  lastly,  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Romans  introduced  many  Romans 
among  the  inhabitants,  whose  customs,  civiliza- 
tion, and  language  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  effiicea  the  national  char- 
acteristics   of    the    ancient    population.      The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  m  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece   and   Rome  were  taught 
Under  the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Latin  writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as 
the  two    Senecas,    Lucan,  Martial,    Quintilian, 
Silius    Italicus,    Poroponius    Mela,    Prudentius, 
and  others.    The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  a  proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  easily 
excited  and  ready  to  take  offence;  inveterate 
robbers ;  moderate  in  the  use  of  food  and  wine ; 
fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance;  lovers  of  their 
liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign  master. 
The  Cantabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount- 
ains in  the  north  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uncivilized  of  all  the  tribes ;  the  Vaocssi  and  the 
Turdetani  were  the    most  civilized;    and  the 
latter  people  were*  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet,  but  possessed  a  literature  which  con- 
tained records  of  their  history,  poems,  and  col- 
lections of  laws  composed  in  verse.    The  his- 
tory of  Spain  begins  with  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  288 ;  for  up 
to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of 
Spain  except  the  existence  of   two  powerful 
commercial  states  in  the  west,  Ta&tsssub  and 
Gadeb.     After  the  first  Punic  war,  Hamilcar, 
the  son  of  Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquer- 
ing Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthagin- 
ians possessions  which  might  indemnify  them 
for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.    Under  his 
command  (238*229),  and  that  of  hii  son-in-law 
and  successor,   Hasdrubal  (228-221),  the  Car- 
thaginians conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
southeast  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Iberas ; 
and  Hasdrubal  founded  the  important  city  of 
Carthago  Nova.    These  successes  of  thp  Car- 
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thaginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  nations 
about  228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound 
themselves  not  to  cross  the  Iberus.  The  town 
of  Saguutum,  although  on  the  west  side  of  thu 
river,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  RomaAV , 
and  the  capture  of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  2)  t 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  t  4  second  Puo'O 
war.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  Romaet 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  peuinauU, 
and  became  masters  of  their  possessiono  in  It^ 
south  of  the  country.  But  many  tiibes  in  U^ 
centre  of  the  country,  which  had  been  otkf 
noniinally  subject  t?  Carthage,  still  retaii.Ai 
their  virtual  independence;  and  the  tribes  m 
the  north  and  northwest  of  the  country  bbd 
been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Oxt* 
thaginians  and  Romans  There  now  arose  % 
long  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romiu.! 
and  the  various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Romans  si«- 
oeeded  in  subduing  entirely  the  whole  of  th« 
peninsula.  The  Celtiberians  were  conquerMl 
by  the  elder  Cato  (195),  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  tk^ 
father  of  the  two  tribunes  (179).  The  Lusita- 
niaus,  who  lonff  resisted  Uie  Romans  under 
their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  were  obliged  to 
submit,  about  the  year  187,  to  D.  Brutus,  who 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gallaecia;  but  it  was  not 
till  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  in  188,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribea 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusita- 
uians  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus.  Julius  Caesar 
aft«r  his  prsstorship,  subdued  the  Lusitaniant 
north  of  the  Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astu- 
res,  and  other  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  th« 
north,  were  finally  subjugated  by  Augustus  and 
his  generals.  The  whole  peninsula  was  now 
subject  to  the  Romans ;  and  Augustus  founded 
in  it  several  colonies,  and  caused  excellent  roads 
to  be  made  throughout  the  country.  The  Ro- 
mans had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  divided  Spain  into  two  provinces,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and 
called  Bispania  Giterior  and  Hispania  Ulterior, 
the  former  being  to  the  east^  and  the  latter  to 
the  west  of  the  river.  In  consequenoe  of  there 
being  two  provinces,  we  frequently  find  the 
country  called  Uupanice,  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  two  proconsuls  or  two  proprs- 
tors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  oore 
the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augustus  made  a  new 
division  of  the  country,  and  formed  three 
provinces  Tarraeonenn*,  Biaiicck,  and  LtuUania. 
The  province  Dvrraconenaiu,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Tairaco,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  the  north,  east,  and 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  praviuce  Buetiea, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  River  Ba)tis, 
was  separated  from  Lusitania  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  River  Anas,  and  from  Tarraoo- 
nensis  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
River  Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemus  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  province  LuHtania, 
which  corresponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to 
the  modern  Portugal,  was  separated  from  Tar- 
raconensis  on  the  north  by  the  River  Durius, 
from  Baetica  on  the  east  by  the  Anas,  and  from 
Tarraoonensis  on  the  east  by  a  ^e  drawn^  U  t« 
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the  Duriiis  to  the  Anas,  between  the  territoriee 
of  the  V^ettones  and  CarpetanL  Auguitus  made 
BcBtica  a  senatorial  proYinoe,  but  reserved  the 
government  of  the  two  others  for  the  Cmaar; 
so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a  prooon* 
sni  appointed  bj  the  senate,  and  the  latter  b^ 
imperial  legatL  In  Bffitica,  Corduba  or  Hispalw 
was  the  seat  of  government ;  in  Tarraoonensis, 
Tarraco;  and  in  Lusitania,  Aup;u8ta  Emerita. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  by  Oonstan- 
tane,  Spain,  together  with  Oanl  and  Britain,  was 
under  the  general  administration  of  the  Prw- 
feetus  Prcetorio  OaUias,  one  of  whose  three  vi- 
oarii  had  th3  government  of  Spain,  and  usually 
resided  at  Hispalis.  At  the  same  time,  the  coun- 
try was  divided  into  seven  provinces:  Btttica, 
jAmtania,  OaUoeciOy  ThmieonenM,  Carthagini' 
etuis,  BaUares,  and  Mauretania  TlnffUana  in 
Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned  part  of  Spain). 
The  capitals  of  these  seven  provinces  were  re- 
speetively  Httpalis,  Augusta  Emerita^  Braearttt 
OcBSaraugusta,  Carthago  Nova,  Palma,  and  Jin- 
gii.  In  A.D.  409  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in 
the  course  of  four  years  (414-418)  compelled  a 
great  part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to 
the  Romans.  In  429  the  Vandals  left  Spam, 
and  crossed  over  into  Africa  under  their  Jdng 
Qenseric ;  after  which  time  the  Suevi  establish- 
ed a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula.  Soon  afterward  the  Visigoths  again  iu- 
Tiided  Spain,  and  after  many  vears'  struggle, 
•oeceeded  in  conquering  the  wbole  peninsula, 
which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and  oontuiued 
the  masters  of  the  country  for  two  centuries, 
till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by  the 
AraJjs,  AJ).  712. 

HisPKLLUv  (EEispellas,  -fttis  :  Hispellensis  : 
now  Spello),  a  town  in  TJmbria,  and  a  Roman 
eolony,  with  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  His- 
pellum. 

filBTLKA.     Vid  HssTiiBona 

HoTLBus  {l.(rTialoc)t  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge 
cf  boats  over  the  Danube  when  Darius  invaded 
Scythia  (B.O.  518).  He  opposed  the  proposal 
of  Hiltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge, 
and  leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
rule  of  Mytilene,  and  with  a  district  in  Thrace, 
where  he  built  a  town  called  Myrcinus,  appa- 
rently with  a  view  of  establishing  an  independ- 
ent kingdouL  This  excited  the  suspicions  of 
Darius,  who  invited  Histissus  to  Siisa,  where  he 
treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  him  from  re- 
turning. Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which  he 
was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristagoras 
to  persuade  the  lonians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a 
revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead  to  nis  release. 
EQp  design  succeeded.  Darius  allowed  His- 
tiaitts  to  depart  (496)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce 
Ionia.  The  revolt,  however,  was  nearly  put 
down  when  Histiieus  reached  the  coast  Here 
Histiffius  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  after  raising 
a  small  fleet,  carried  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians for  two  years,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Chios.  In  494  he  made  a  descent  upon  the 
looian  coast,  but  wa«  defeated  and  taken    Pris- 


oner by  Barpagus.  Artaphemes,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale> 
ment,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

Bmdvfuu  (Histoniensis :  now  Vatto  €p  Am- 
fnone),  a  town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and 
subscKquently  a  Roman  colony. 

HoMXBiTJi  ('OfOfplToi),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  estab 
lished  themselves  in  the  territoir  of  Um  Sabsn 
(in  £1.  Yemen),  where  they  founded  a  kii^om, 
which  lasted  more  than  ^ye  centuries. 

HdiiftaDB  {'Ofirfpoc),  1.  The  ereat  epic  poet 
of  Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literature.  Ever^  Greek  who  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  was  perfectly  well 
acauainted  with  them  from  his  childhood,  and 
baa  learned  them  by  heart  at  school;  but  no- 
body could  state  any  thing  certain  about  their 
author.  His  date  and  birSi-place  were  eaually 
matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimea  Ho- 
mer as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Col- 
ophon, Salamis,  Cmos,  Argos,  Athena) ;  but 
the  claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most 
plausible,  and  between  these  two  we  have  to 
decide.  It  is  supposed  by  the  best  modem 
writers  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  who  settled 
at  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  the  Acheeans  and 
iEolians  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  can  thus  ezplam  how  Homer  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achieans  and  ^olians,  but  in  which  the  lonians 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  lonians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna ;  and 
it  is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  him- 
self fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disci' 
pies  settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  fami 
ly  of  Homerids.  According  to  this  account,  thr 
time  of  Homer  would  be  a  few  generations  after 
the  Ionian  migration;  but,  wiUi  the  exception 
of  the  simple  fact  oi  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek, 
all  other  particulars  respecting  Ins  life  are  pure- 
ly fabulous.  The  common  tradition  related  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Msdon  (hence  called  Maeonidtk 
vatet\  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  univers^y  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  two  great  poems ' 
of  the  niad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were 
also  attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of 
which  was  disputed  by  some ;  but  the  Biad  and 
Odyssey  wore  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be 
the  prevalent  belief  in  modem  times,  till  1795, 
when  F.  A.  Wolf  wrote  his  fiunous  Prolegom**?"*, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Diad 
and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but 
small,  separate,  independent  epic  songs,  cele- 
bratiuK  smgle  exploits  of  the  heroes,  and  that 
these  lays  were  for  the  first  time  written  down 
and  united,  as  t£e  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  This  opinion  gave 
rise  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy  respedr 
ing  the  origm  of  tlie  Homeric  poems,  which  ^ 
not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  wil^. 
be.  The  foUowing,  however,  may  br  regarded 
as  the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundanoe 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Europe  must  neoessarily  ha^e  teen  the 
country  where  these  songs  originated,  both  be- 
cause the  victorious  heroes  dwell  in  Eurone, 
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anl  bt'causo  bo  many  traces  io  the  poems  still 
pouit  to  these  regions.  Theee  heroic  Uys  were 
Drought  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
which  left  the  mother  country  about  three  ages 
after  Uie  Trojan  war.  These  unconnected  songs 
were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a  great  genius, 
Mlled  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one  inSividwU  who 
Ijonceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  that  po- 
Utical  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge  and  ad- 
nirc  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as  writing 
was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practiced,  in 
the  age  in  which  Homer  lired,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  intcrpola- 
tions  were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually 
became  more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus 
returned  into  their  original  state  of  separate  in- 
dependent songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the 
rhupsodists,  who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung 
lays  at  the  banquets  of  the  great  and  at  public 
festivals.  A  class  of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the 
Homerids,  who  called  themselves  the  descend- 
ants of  tlie  poet,  made  it  their  especial  business 
to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Biad  ana  Odyssey,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  their  discij^es  by  oral  teach- 
ing, and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapsodists 
priiwrvcd  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost^  although  the  pubUc  recitation  of 
the  poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary, 
and  the  time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests 
formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapso<lists  exclusive- 
ly, was  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  lyrical 
cMi'fozmanccs.  Solon  directed  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  toward  the  unity  of  the  Ho- 
aieric  poems;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  an- 
Uquitf  ascribed  to  Pisistratus  the  meiit  of  hav- 
ng  collected  the  disjointed  poems  of  Homer, 
Uid  of  haviog  first  committea  them  to  wiiting. 
From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  tlie  Greeks  had  a 
m-ittcQ  Homer,  a  regular  text,  which  was  the 
vource  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. We  have  already  stated  that  the  an- 
cients attributed  many  other  poems  to  Homer 
besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  but  the 
claims  of  none  of  these  to  this  honor  can  stand 
investigation.  The  hvmns,  which  stiU  bear  the 
name  of  Homer,  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
the  rhapsodists.  lliey  exhibit  such  a  diversity 
of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability they  contain  iragments  from  every  cen- 
tury from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  BatrdchomyomachiOj  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  Mar- 
gitetj  a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed 
a  man  who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and 
who  knew  all  badly,  were  both  frequendy  as- 
cribed by  the  ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clear- 
ly of  later  origin.  The  Odyssey  was  evidently 
composed  after  the  Iliad;  and  many  writers 
maintain  that  thoy  are  the  works  of  two  differ- 
ent authors.  But  it  has  been  observed  in  re- 
ply that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  in  the 
two  poems  than  we  often  find  in  the  productions 
of  tlie  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old 
age;  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference  in  the 
two  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject  Wo  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  Diad  and  Odyssey.  From 
tlio  Lima  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establbhment  of 
Uie  Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  two  new 
edition*  (liiopOuae:;)  of  the  t'^xt  one  made  by 
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the  poet  Antimachus,  and  the  other  by  AnstolU, 
which  Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry  about 
with  Lim  in  a  splendid  case  (vdpBijf)  on  all  lua 
expeditions.  But  it  was  not  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  that  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed a  really  critical  edition  of  Homer.  Zo- 
nodotus  was  the  first  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  study  and  criticism  of  Homer.  He  wi.i 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus ;  and 
the  edition  of  Homer  by  the  latter  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  text  to  the  present  day.  Aristarchus 
was  the  prince  of  grammarians,  and  did  more 
for  the  text  and  interpretation  of  Homer  than 
any  other  critic  in  moaem  times.  He  waa  op- 
posed to  Orates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of  the 
Pergamene  school  of  granunar.  Vid.  Abistar- 
cous,  Oaates.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive 
commentaries  on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the 
works  of  preceding  Alexandrine  gnunmarians, 
which  had  swollen  to  an  enormous  extent  Un- 
der Tiberius,  Apollonius  Sophista  lived,  whose 
Lexicon  Homericum  is  very  valuable  (ed.  Bek- 
ker,  1838).  The  most  valuable  scholia  on  the 
Iliad  are  those  which  were  published  by  Yilloi- 
soD  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  1788,  foL  These 
scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by 
L  Bekker,  Berhn,  1825,  2  vols.  4to.  The  moat 
valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  pub- 
lished by  Buttmann,  BerL,  1821.  The  exten- 
sive commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are 
now  lost  Vid.  Eustathiub,  Ko.  3.  The  best 
critical  editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wol^  LipA^ 
1804,  seq.;  by  Bothe,  lips,  1832,  seq.;  and  by 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1848;  of  the  Iliad  alone,  by 
Heyne,  Lips.,  1802,  saq.  There  is  a  very  good 
edition  of  the  Iliad  by  Spitziier,  Gotha,  1882, 
seq. ;  and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  Odjt^ 
sey  by  Nitzsch,  Hannov.,  1825,  seq. — 2.  A  gram- 
marian and  tragic  poet  of  Byzantium  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  (about  B.C.  280), 
was  the  son  of  the  grammarian  Andromachus 
and  the  poetess  Myro.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

Hom5ije  (*Ofi6X7i),  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Pan. 
— 2.  Or  HdM^LiUM  ('0/z6^«ov  :  *Ofio?u€v^ :  now 
Lamitui),  a  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  near  the  Peneus. 

Honor  or  Honos,  the  personification  of  hon- 
or at  Home.  Marcellus  nad  vowed  a  temple, 
which  was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in 
common;  but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  conse- 
crate one  temple  to  two  divinities,  he  built  two 
temples,  one  ot  Honor  and  the  other  of  Virtus, 
close  together.  C.  Marius  also  built  a  temple 
to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones.  There  was  also  an  altar  of  Honor 
outside  the  Golline  gate,  which  was  more  an- 
cient than  either  of  tlie  temples.  Honor  is  rep- 
resented on  coins  as  a  male  figure  in  aimor,  and 
standing  on  a  globe,  or  with  the  corancopia  in 
his  left  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand. 

HoNoafA.     Vid,  Grata. 

HonOrIus,  FlIvios,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West,  A.D.  895-423.  was  the  second  son  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  and  was  bom  384.  On 
the  death  of  Theodosius  in  895,  Honorius  suo- 
ceeded  peaceably  to ^thew>Ygr^j;^p^{lrt(^ 
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wliich  he  had  received  from  bis  father  in  the 
lirecediDg  year,  while  his  elder  brother  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  East  During  the  minority 
of  Honorius,  the  goyemment  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  able  and  energetic  SUlicfao, 
whose  da,i]ghter  Maria  the  young  emperor  mar- 
ried. Stilioho  for  a  time  defended  Italy  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alario  (402, 
403),  and  the  ravages  of  other  bu-barians  under 
Badagaisus ;  but  after  Honorius  had  put  to  death 
Stilicho,  on  a  charge  of  treason  (408),  Alaric  again 
invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410.)  Honorins  meantime  lived  an  inglorious 
life  at  Ravenna,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death  in  423. 

Honjt  (JQpat)  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  but  in  later 
times  the  goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice.    In  Homer,  who  neither  menticMos  their 

Sirents  nor  their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian 
viuities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus);  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the 
doors  of  Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which 
they  give  to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  genei> 
ally  speaking,  is  regukted  according  to  the  sea- 
sons, they  are  further  described  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  seasons.  The  course  of  the  seasons  is 
symbolically  described  as  the  dance  of  the 
Moras.  At  Athens,  two  Hor®,  TTuUlo  (the  Hora 
of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were 
worshipped  from  very  early  tunes.  The  Hora 
ofspiing  accompanied  Proserpina  (Persephone) 
every  year  on  her  asoent  from  the  lower  world ; 
and  the  expression  of  "The  chamber  of  the 
Horse  opens"  is  equivalent  to  '*  The  spring  is 
conung."  The  attributes  of  spring — ^flowers, 
fragrance,  and  graceful  freshness— are  accord- 
inghr  trausfen-ed  to  the  Horas.  Thus  they  adorn- 
ed Venus  (Aphrodite)  as  she  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  made  a  garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora. 
Hence  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  and  are  men- 
tioned along  with  the  Charites,  and  both  are  fre- 
quently confounded  or  identified.  As  they  were 
conceived  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every 
thing  that  grows,  they  appear  also  as  the  pro- 
tectresses of  youth  and  newly-born  gods.  liven 
in  early  times  ethical  notions  were  attached  to 
the  Hore ;  and  the  influence  which  these  god- 
desses originally  exercised  on  nature  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  human  life  in  particu- 
lar. Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving  to  a  state 
good  laws,  justice,  and  peace ;  he  calls  them 
the  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis, 
and  gives  them  the  significant  names  of  Euno- 
$nia,  JHcej  and  Irene.  The  number  of  the  Hone 
is  different  in  the  different  writers,  though  the 
most  ancient  number  seems  to  have  been  two,  as 
at  Athens ;  but  afterward  their  common  number 
was  three,  like  that  of  the  Mceros  and  Charites. 
In  works  of  art  the  Horsa  were  represented  as 
blooming  maidens,  carrying  the  different  products 
of  the  seasons. 

HoaAFOLLo  ( 'Qparr6?Jy(jv\  the  name  prefixed 
to  an  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  Greek  transition,  made  by  one 
Philippus  from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a 
native  of  Egypt)  and  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  tiie  fifth  century.  The  best  edition 
W  bv  Leemans,  Amsterdam,  1835. 

UoBkrU  Gems,  one  of  the  most  aacicnl  patii- 


eiai  ({cntes  at  Rome.  Three  brothers  ot  Ihit 
race  fcught  with  tlie  Curiatii,  three  bi-othen 
from  Allxi,  to  determine  whether  Rome  or  Alba 
was  to  exercise  the  supremacy.  The  battlf 
was  long  undecided.  Two  of  the  Horatii  fell 
but  the  three  Curiatii,  though  alive,  were  sevex* 
ly  wounded.  Seeing  this,  the  surviving  Hoif^ 
tius,  who  was  still  unhurt^  pretended  to  fly,  and 
vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  by  encoux- 
tering  them  severally.  He  returned  in  triumph^ 
bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  approached 
the  Capene  gate,  his  sister  Horatia  met  him,  and 
recogmzed  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  one 
of  the  Curiatii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her  im- 
portunate grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tius,  who  stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  **  So  perish 
every  Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe."  For 
this  murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri 
to  be  scourged  with  covered  head,  and  hanged 
on  the  aocureed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his 
peers,  the  burghers  or  populus ;  and  his  father 
pronounced  him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  pun- 
ished him  by  the  paternal  power.  The  populus 
acquitted  Horatius,  but  prescribed  a  form  of 
punishment  With  veiled  head,  led  by  his  father, 
Horatius  passed  under  a  yoke  or  gibbet — tiffil- 
Ivm  toronvmj  **  sister's  gibbet'' 

Horatius  Oocles.     KtdL  Cooles. 

HobItius  Flaoous,  Q.,  the  poet^  was  bom 
December  8th,  KC.  65,  at  Yenusia  in  Apulia. 
His  father  was  a  libertinus  or  freedman.  He 
had  received  bis  manumission  before  the  birth 
of  tiie  poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  who 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  taunt^  which  ad- 
hered to  persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin. 
His  fotiiers  occupation  was  that  of  collector 
(coactor),  either  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by 
the  pubUcans,  or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  the 
profits  of  his  office  he  hod  purchased  a  small 
uirm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yenusia,  where  the 
poet  was  bora  The  father,  either  in  his  parent- 
al fuudness  for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some 
hopeful  promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  dc 
vote  his  whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  educa 
tion  of  the  future  poet  Though  by  no  means 
rich,  he  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to 
the  common  school,  kept  in  Yenusia  by  one 
Flavins,  to  which  the  children  of  the  rural 
aristocracy  resorted.  Probably  about  his  twelfth 
year,  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  receive 
the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or  senator's 
soa  He  frequented  the  best  schools  in  the 
capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius,  a 
retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propen- 
sities have  been  immortalized  by  his  pupil 
(Epiti^  ii.,  1,  71).  The  names  of  his  other 
teachers  are  not  recorded  by  tlie  poet  He  was 
instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages: 
the  poets  were  the  usual  school  books,  Homer 
m  the  Greek,  and  the  old  tragic  writer,  Livius 
Andronicus,  in  the  Latb.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learning. 
He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself  to 
the  opinions  wmch  he  heard  in  the  Academy, 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epi- 
curus. When  Brutus  come  to  Athens  after  tne 
death  of  Cessar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and 
received  at  once  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune 
and  the  command  of  a  legioa  He  was  present 
at  the  batt'e  of  Philippi,  and  shared  in  th<)  flight 
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•1  the  republican  army.  lo  one  of  his  poems  be 
playfully  alludes  to  his  flight,  and  throwing  away 
bis  shield  {Carm^  it,  7,  9.)  He  now  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  more  peaceful  pmvuits,  tnd, 
having  obtained  his  pardon,  he  ventured  at  Mice 
to  return  to  Borne.  He  had  lost  all  his  hopes  in 
life ;  his  paternal  estate  had  been  swept  awav 
in  the  general  forfeiture ;  but  he  was  enablea, 
however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
a  derkship  in  the  qusestor's  office ;  ana  on  the 
profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live  with 
the  utmost  frugality.  Meantime  some  of  his 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Yarius  and  Virgil, 
who  Introduced  him  to  Mtecenas  (RO.  89). 
Horace  soon  became  the  friend  of  MsBcenas, 
and  his  friendship  quickly  ripened  into  inti- 
macy. In  a  year  or  two  after  the  conmienoe- 
ment  of  their  friendship  (87^,  Horace  accom- 
panied his  patron  on  that  journey  to  Brundi- 
slum,  BO  agreeably  described  in  the  fifth  satire 
of  the  first  book.  About  the  year  S4  Msacenas 
bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine  farm,  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in 
content  (teUis  beatta  unicis  SMnis\  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this  Sabine 
Garm  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within  view 
of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di- 
rcutio,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tibur  (now 
jlvoli).  A  site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa 
of  Horace,  and  on  which  wore  found  ruins  of 
buildings,  has  been  discovered  in  modem  times. 
Besides  this  estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beau- 
^ul  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  in- 
clined him  eitiier  to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small 
Qottage  in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  tiie  later 
vears  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these  two 
oountry  residences  and  Rome.  He  continued 
to  live  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  MsBce- 
oas ,  and  this  intimate  friendship  naturally  in- 
troduced Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  other  great 
men  of  his  period,  and  at  length  to  Augustus 
himself,  who  bestowed  upon  the  poet  substantial 
marks  of  his  favor.  Horace  died  on  November 
17th,  B.O.  8,  aged  nearly  fiftv-sevea  His  death 
was  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  time  to  make 
his  will,  but  he  left  the  administration  of  his 
affiiirs  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted  as  his 
heir.  He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patmn  1\^l;ece- 
nas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  tne  same  year. 
Horace  has  described  his  own  persoa  He  was 
of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
but  early  tinged  with  gray.  In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust^  but  suffered  from  a  com- 
plaint in  his  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  he 
grew  fat,  and  Augustus  icsted  about  his  protu- 
berant belly.  Hu  health  was  not  always  good, 
and  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  be  a  valetudi- 
narian. When  young  he  was  irascible  in  tem- 
per, but  easily  placable.  In  dress  ho  was  rather 
earaless.  lus  habits,  even  after  he  became 
richer,  were  generallv  frugal  and  abstemious; 
though  on  occasions,  both  in  youth  and  maturer 
age,  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  conviviality. 
He  liked  choice  wine,  and  in  the  society  of 
friends  scrupled  not  to  enjuv  the  luxuries  of  his 
time.  He  was  never  married.  The  philosophy 
of  Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicureanism,  but  it  was 
practical  rather  than  speculative  Epicureanism, 
bis  mind,  indee<l,  was  not  in  the  least  spocu- 
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lative.  Oommon-life  wisdom  was  his  studj 
and  'to  tms  he  brought  a  quickness  of  observa- 
tion and  a  sterling  common  sense,  which  have 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  mea 
The  Odes  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  ezqui 
sitely  graceful,  but  they  have  no  stroi^  ardor, 
no  deep  tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  ana 
joyous  gayety.  But  as  works  of  refined  art,  of 
the  most  skiilfol  felicities  of  language  and  of 
measure,  of  translucent  eicpression,  and  of 
agreeable  images,  embodied  in  words  which  im- 
print thcmselve<»  mdelibly  on  the  memory,  they 
are  unrivalled.  According  to  Quintilian,  Horace 
was  almost  the  only  Roman  lyric  poet  worth 
reading.  In  the  Satires  of  Horace  there  is  none 
of  the  lofty  moral  indignation,  the  fierce  vehe- 
mence' of  invective  wUch  characterized  the 
later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly  rather  than  the 
wickedness  of  vice  which  he  touches  with  such 
plavfiil  skill  Nothing  can  surpass  the  keenneu 
of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of  expression, 
it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners,  in  a  descrip- 
tive instead  of  a  dramatic  form.  In  the  Epodes 
there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should  seem,  by 
some  personal  hatred  or  sense  of  injury,  and 
the  ambition  of  imitating  Archilochus ;  but  in 
these  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  ma%- 
nity  and  violence  of  his  temper.  But  the  Epis- 
tles are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetr}% 
the  poetry  of  manners  and  society,  the  beauty 
of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of  com 
mon  sense  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Episties 
of  Horace  are,  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Georgics  of  Vii^gil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  original 
form  of  Roman  verse.  The  titie  of  the  Art  of 
Poetry  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as 
Quintilian,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  a  complete  tiieory  of  the  p<>ctio 
art  It  is  conjectured  with  great  probability 
that  it  was  intended  to  dissuade  one  of  the 
younger  Pisos  from  devoting  himself  to  poetry, 
for  which  he  had  littie  genius,  or  at  least  to 
suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to  perfec- 
tion. The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life, 
the  times,  and  the  writings  of  tiie  poet  There 
las  been  great  dispute  upon  the  subject,  but 
the  following  view  appears  the  most  probable : 
The  first  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first 
publication,  appeared  about  B.C.  85,  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  Horace.  The  second  book  of 
Satires  was  published  about  88,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Horace.  The  Epodes  appeared 
about  81,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Horace. 
The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  were  r'lblished 
about  24  or  28,  in  the  forty-first  or  foriy-sccond 
year  of  Horace.  The  first  book  of  the  Episties 
was  published  about  20  or  19,  in  the  for^-fiftL 
or  forty-sixth  year  of  Horace.  The  Carmen 
Seculore  appeared  in  17,  in  the  fortv-eighth 
year  of  Horace.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes 
was  published  in  14  or  18,  in  his  fifty-first  or 
fifty-seoond  year.  The  dates  of  the  second 
book  of  Episties,  and  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  are 
admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though  both  ai>peared 
before  the  poet's  deatii,  B.O.  8.  One  of  the 
best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orelli,  Turici,  1848 
HoedkonIus  Flacccs.     Vtd  Flaccus. 

HOBMIBDAS.       net   SaSSANID^  T 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


fiORTA. 


flUNNERlC. 


HoBTA  or  HoKTlioJic  (Hortaous:  oow  Orte)^ 
tk  town  io  £ti*um,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nur 
and  the  Tiber,  bo  called  from  the  Etrusoau  god- 
dess Horta,  whose  temple  at  Rome  always  re- 
mained open. 

(HoaTALca     Vid.  Ho&tensius.  No.  2.] 
HoaTXMiUA.    1.  Sister  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tor Horteof  ius>  married  to  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
—2.  Daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius.    She 

Kjrtook  of  her  ikther's  eloquence,  and  spoke 
fore  the  triumvirs  on  behalf  of  the  wealthy 
matrons^  when  these  were  threatened  with  a 
special  tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Oassiua.] 

Ho&TEN^in.  1.  Q^  the  orator,  was  bom  in 
B.C..  114,  eight  years  before  Oicera  At  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  spoke  with  great  ap- 
plause in  the  forum,  and  at  onee  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  an  adyocate.  He  serred  two  campaigns 
in  the  Social  war  (90,  89).  In  the  civil  wars 
he  joined  Sulla,  and  was  afterward  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  ariatocratical  party.  His  chief 
piyiesMOoal  labors  were  in  defending  men  of 
this  party  when  accused  of  mal-admioistratiou 
and  extortion  in  their  provinces,  or  of  bribery 
and  the  like  in  canvassing' for  public  honors. 
He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum  till  he  encountered 
Cicero,  and  he  lung  exercised  an  undisputed 
sway  over  the  oouris  of  justiceu  In  81  he  was 
qusBStor ;  in  75,  ssdile;  in  72,  prsetor ;  and  in  69, 
consul  with  Ct  Cascilius  Metellus.  It  was  in  the 
year  before  his  consulship  that  the  prosecution 
of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  Verres,  and  att#mpt«d  to  put  ofif  the 
trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  be  able 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  favor 
of  his  client  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres, 
baffled  all  the  schemes  of  Hortensius;  and  the 
issue  of  this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Horten- 
sius from  the  seat  which  had  been  already  tot- 
tering, and  to  establish  his  rival,  the  despised 
provmcial  of  Arpinum,  as  the  first  orator  and 
advocate  of  the  Roman  forum.  After  his  con- 
sulship, Hortensius  took  a  leading  part  in  sup- 
porting the  optimates  against  the  rising  power 
of  Pompej.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian  law, 
which  invested  Pomf>ey  with  absolute  power  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  (67) ;  and  the  Manilian,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithra- 
dates  was  transferred  from  LucuUus  to  Pompey 
(66).  Cicero  in  his  consulship  (68)  deserted 
the  popular  party,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
aoted,  and  bc^same  one  of  the  supportera  of  the 
opUmates.  Thus  Hortensius  no  longer  appears 
aa  his  rival    We  first  find  them  pleading  to- 

fritter  for  C.  Rabirius,  for  L.  Mureona,  and  for 
'.  Sulla.  After  the  coalition  of  Pompey  with 
Cesar  and  Craasus  in  60,  Hortensius  drew  back 
from  public  life,  and  confined  himself  to  his  ad- 
Tocate's  dutieSb  He  died  in  60.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or  (as  it  was 
terced)  **  Asiatic"  stvle,  fitter  for  hearing  than 
K>r  reading  His  voice  was  soft  and  musical, 
bis  memory  so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is 
laid  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backward.  His 
aetion  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  call- 
ed him  Dionysia — ^tho  name  of  a  well-known 
dancer  of  the  dav ;  and  the  pains  he  bestowed 
io  ai  ranging  the  folds  of  his  toga  have  been  re- 


corded by  ancient  writers.  But  in  all  this  thert 
must  have  been  a  real  gprace  and  dignity,  for  w« 
read  that  .£sopus  and  Roscius,  the  tragedian^ 
used  to  follow  him  into  the  forum  to  take  a  les- 
son in  their  own  art  He  possessrd  immense 
wealth,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments which  wealth  can  give.  He  had  several 
vilUs,  the  most  splendid  of  which  was  the  one 
near  Laurent  um.  Here  he  laid  up  such  a  stock 
of  wine,  that  he  left  ten  thousand  casks  of  Chian 
to  his  heir.  Here  he  liad  a  park  full  of  all  sort* 
of  animals;  and  it  was  customary,  during  his 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  like 
Orpheus,  to  issue  from  the  woods  with  tlies« 
creatures  following  the  sound  of  his  cithara 
At  his  villa  at  Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds, 
into  which  the  sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tams 
that  they  would  feed  from  his  hand ;  and  he  waf 
so  fond  of  them  that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  favorite  murseoa.  He  was  also 
very  curious  in  trees :  he  is  said  to  have  fed 
them  with  wine,  and  we  read  that  he  once  beg- 
ged Cicero  to  change  places  ih  speaking,  that 
he  might  perform  this  office  for  a  favorite  plane- 
tree  at  the  proper  tim&  It  is  a  characteristic 
trait,  that  he  came  forward  from  his  retirement 
(55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of  Pompey 
ana  Orassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and  wit- 
tily as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table. — 2.  Q.,  sumamed  Houtalus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulua 
In  youth  he  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  last  cast  ofif  by  his 
father.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49,  he  joined  Csesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  provinoe 
of  Macedonia,  and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him. 
After  Caesar's  assassination,  M.  Antony  gave 
the  province  to  his  brother  Caius.  Brutus,  how- 
ever, had  already  taken  possession,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hortensius.  When  the  proscription 
took  place,  Hortensius  was  in  the  list;  and,  in 
revenge,  he  ordered  C.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on  the  grave 
of  his  victim. 

Hoaus  {^Qpog),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece, 
and  afterward  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with 
the  Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Harpocra- 
tes,  the  last-bom  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris. 
Both  were  represented  as  youths,  and  with  the 
same  attributes  and  symbols.  He  was  believed 
to  have  been  bom  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
as  indicative  of  secresy  and  mystery.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  his  worship  at  liome  he  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  regarded  as  the  god 
of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

HosTiLiA  (now  Osiiglia)^  a  small  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  on  the  Po,  and  ou  the  road  frona 
Mutina  to  Verona ;  the  birth-place  of  Come 
Nepos. 

HosTiLius  Mancinus.     Vid  MAXCiNua 

HOBTILICS  TULLUS.       Vid.  TULLUS  HOSTIUUS. 

H08TIU8,  the  author  of  a  poem  00  the  Istriaa 
war  (RC.  178)»  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Csssar. 

HuNicxaio,  kinff  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  A. IX 
477-484,  was  tho  son  of  Genseric,  whom>  fan 
•>S1 


HUNNJ 


HYBKEASi. 


iuoc«eded.  Hib  reign  was  cbiefly  marked  by 
his  savage  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

HuNNi  (Ovvvoi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  centurion  iu  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  fcrmidable  to  tne  Chinese  empire  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
to  ropel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  in  length.  A  portion  of  the  na- 
tion afterward  migrated  west,  conquered  the 
Alaci,  a  warlike  race  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  Europe  about 
A.D.  375.  The  appearance  of  these  new  bar- 
barians excited  the  greatest  terror  both  among 
the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  are  described 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as  hideous 
and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes 
^eeply  buried  in  their  head,  while  their  man- 
.ers  and  habits  were  savage  to  the  last  d^ree. 
^hcy  destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Mrogoths,  who  .were  obliged  to  retire  before 
nera,  and  were  allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in 
-liracc,  A.D.  876.  The  Huns  now  frequently 
avaged  the  Roman  dominions.  They  were 
joined  by  many  other  barbarian  nations,  and 
uider  their  kin^  Attila  (A.D.  434-468)  they  de- 
/astated  the  fairest  portions  of  the  empire,  both 
n  the  east  and  the  west  Vid.  Atttla.  On  the 
leath  of  Attilo,  the  various  nations  which  com- 
x>sed  his  army  dispei-sed,  and  his  sons  were 
ftnable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Ostrogoths.    In 

few  Yfara  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  em- 
pire of  tlie  Huns  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated 
with  other  barbarians,  and  never  appeal*  again 
AS  a  separate  people. 

Hyacinthcs  {'TuKiv6og\  1.  Son  of  the  Spar- 
tan king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pierus 
ind  Clio,  or  of  CBbalus  or  Eurotaa.  He  was  a 
^outh  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  was  beloved 
jv  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He  returned  tJie  love 
of  Apollo ;  and  as  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit 
with  the  god,  Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove 
the  quoit  of  Apollo  with  such  violence  against 
the  head  of  tlie  youth  that  he  fell  down  dead. 
From  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus  there  sprang  the 
flower  of  the  same  name  (hyacinth),  on  the 
leaves  of  which  appeared  the  exclamation  of 
woe  AI,  AT,  or  the  letter  T,  being  the  initial  of 
'tuKivdoc,  According  to  other  traditions,  the 
hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Ajax.  Hya- 
3inthus  was  worshipped  at  Amyclie  us  a  hero, 
and  a  great  festival,  Hyacinthia,  was  celebrated 
In  his  honor.  Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.^ «.  v. — 2.  A 
Lacedffimonian,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughters  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine 
and  pliiguc,  under  which  it  was  suffering  dur- 
ing tne  war  with  Minos.  His  daughters  were 
known  in  the  Attic  legends  by  the  name  of  the 
H^acinihideSf  which  they  derived  from  their  fa- 
tliers.  Si>me  traditions  make  them  the  daughters 
of  £h*echtheus,  and  relate  that  they  received  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Hyacinthus,  where 
they  were  sacrificed  at  tlie  time  when  Athens 
was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and  Thracians, 
or  Thebans. 

Hyades  (TatJcf),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
ot  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number,  and  names 
VA  described  in  various  ways  by  the  ancients. 
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Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  ^thia,  or  Atlai 
and  Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  BaM>tia:  others  eaU 
their  father  Oceauus,  Melisseus,  Cadmilus,  or 
Erechtheus.  Their  number  difiers  in  various 
legends;  but  their  most  common  number  is 
seven,  as  they  appear  in  the  constellation  which 
bears  their  name,  viz.,  Ambrctia,  JStidofOj  Pe- 
dile,  CoroniSf  Polyxo^  PhytOy  and  7%yene  or  JDione, 
They  were  intrusted  by  Jupiter  (Zens)  with  th« 
care  of  his  infant  son  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and 
were  afterward  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among 
the  stars.  The  story  whicn  made  them  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  relates  that  their  number 
was  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  that  at  first  five  of 
them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  Hyades, 
and  the  seven  (or  ten)  others  afterward  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the 
sisterly  love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death 
of  their  brother  *Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in 
Libya  by  a  wild  beast  Their  name,  Hyades,  is 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  their  &ther,  Hyas, 
or  from  Hyes,  a  mystic  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus);  or,  according  to  others,  from  their 
^sition  in  the  heavens,  where  they  formed  a 
figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter  T.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  derived  it  from  ^f,  a  pig,  translated 
the  name  by  Sucvia,  The  most  natural  deriva- 
tion is  from  {Iftv,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation  of 
the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Hence  Hor- 
ace speaks  of  the  triates  Hyade%  {Carm^  i.,  8,  14). 

[Utjba  {Taia :  Taiof ),  a  place  in  the  countij- 
of  the  Locri  Ozolie,  northward  from  Amphisso.] 

HvAMPEA.     VuL  Pabnassus. 

Htahp5lis  ('TduiroXic  :  Ta/xnroXZnyf),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  east  ot  the  Cephisus,  near  Cleonia. 
was  founded  by  the  Hyantes  when  they  weie 
driven  out  of  Boeotia  by  the  Cadmeans;  was 
destroyed  by  Xeixes;  afterward  rebuilt;  and 
a^ain  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyous 
Cleon«e,  from  its  vicinity  to  Hyampohs,  is  call- 
ed by  Xenophon  {Eell.,  vi,  4,  §  2)  *TafiiroXiTQv 
Td  npouareiov.  Strabo  speaks  of  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Hyampoiis  in  Phocis,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  s:atement  is  correct 

Hyantes  (Tavrff),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
BoBotia,  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emi- 
grated to  Phocis  (vid,  Htampolis),  and  part  to 
^tolia.  The  poets  use  the  adjective  JSyantiui 
as  equivalent  to  Bceotiaa 

Htas  (Toj*),  the  name  of  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  Hyades.  The  father  was  married 
to  Bceotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother 
of  the  Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a  serpent, 
a  boar,  or  a  lion. 

Hybla  (•T6X17:  "TSXaloc,  Hyblensis),  three 
towns  in  Sicily.  1.  Major  (7  fit:i(^<»n>  or  fxeydXti), 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  iEtna  and  on 
the  River  Symaethus,  was  originally  a  town  of 
the  Siculi. — 2.  Minor  (ri  ftiKpd)^  afterwai*d  call 
ed  Megara.  Vid.  Megara. — 8.  ELer^ea,  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse 
to  Agrigentum.  It  is  doubtful  from  which  of 
these  three  places  the  Hybleean  honey  came,  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

[Hyblon  ('T6X«jv),  an  ancient  king  in  Sicily, 
imder  whose  gtiidauoe  the  Megarians  foimded 
Hybla,] 

HTBRi^AS  (T^^),  of  MylauL^E^-aim  » 


nVDRlAS. 


HYLAS. 


Miebrated  orator,  contemporary  wiUi  tbo  triam- 
Wr  Autonius. 

[Hybbias  (T6p£af),  ao  aneieot  lyric  poet  of 
Crete,  author  of  a  celebrated  soolion.  wbich  has 
been  preserved  io  AtheoiBUd :  edited  by  Graef- 
eabao,  MulbuMe,  1834.] 

fiYooX&A  (rd  TKKopa :  'YuKOievc :  now  Muro 
di  Carini),  a  town  of  the  Sicani  on  the  northern 
e<»a^t  of  Sicily,  west  of  Panormus,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  sea-fish  Ikkcu.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  its 
inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  B.O.  415.  Among 
the  captives  was  the  beautiful  Timandra.  the 
mistress  of  Alcibiadee  and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Htdarneb  CYdupvijg).  1.  One  of  tho  seven 
Pereians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  B.C. 
621. — [2.  Son  of  the  foregoing,  leader  of  the  se- 
lect body  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  called  the  Im- 
mortals.] 

Htdaspes  {'Yduansfc  •  now  Jelum\  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  five  great  tributaries  of  the  In- 
dus, which,  with  the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  India,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Einudaya  range,  and  which  is 
DOW  called  the  Pufdah,  L  e.,  Jive  river*.  The 
Hydaspes  falls  into  the  Acesines  (now  Ghenab\ 
which  also  receives,  fr6m  the  south,  first  the 
Hydraotes  (now  Ravee\  and  then  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Beetu^  and  lower  down,  Gharra\  which 
has  previously  received,  on  the  southern  side, 
the  Uesidrus  or  Zaradrus  (now  8utl^  or  Hesu- 
dru) ;  and  the  Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  In- 
dus. These  five  rivers  all  rise  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Emodi  Mountains  (now 
Himalaya),  except  the  Sutlej,  which,  like  the 
Indus,  rises  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
range.  They  became  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
Alexander's  campaign  in  India :  his  great  vic- 
tory over  Poms  (B.Oi  227)  was  gained  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Hydaspes,  near,  or  perhaps  upon, 
the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  of  Chillianwaltah  ; 
and  the  Hyphasis  formed  the  limit  of  his  prog- 
ress. The  epitliet  "fubulosus,"  which  Horace 
applies  to  the  Hydaspes  (Carm^  i.,  22,  7),  refers 
to  the  marvellous  stories  current  among  the 
Komans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about  India ; 
and  the  **  Media  Hydaspes"  of  Virgil  {Oeorg^ 
iv^  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  the  vagueness 
with  which  the  Iloman  writers,  especifJly  the 
poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  empire. 

[Htds  ipCdtf\  a  town  of  Lydia,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  according  to  the  scholiast  (on 
IL  XX.,  886)  the  later  Sardisw] 

Htdba.     Vid.  Hkeculss,  p.  356,  b. 

HTDaAdTSs  [Tdpaurnu  Strab.  'Yupttric :  now 
Ravee),  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ace- 
sines.    Vid.  Htdaspbb. 

HtDEKA  (*\dpea :  Tdpcanyj :  now  Hydra),  a 
imall  island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Argolis, 
of  no  importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  in  modem  times  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence, 
and  are  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Htdkithtuic  or  Hynats  (T<J/ooi5f ;  HydruntS- 
nos:  DOW  Otranto\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Cfdabria,  situated  on  the  southeastern 
eoust,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  near  a  mountain 
HydruS)  was  in  later  times  a  municipium.  Per- 
siins  frequently  crossed  over  to  Epirus  from  this 
port 


[Hr^acssA  ("Ydpovaaa),  an  island  in  the  8a 
rooic  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.] 

Htbctds  (Ti/TTdf :  Tf  j/mof),  a  small  town  in 
Bceotia,  on  ue  lake  Copais,  and  near  the  fr«r 
tiers  of  Locris. 

HygiSa  {^yUia\  also  called  HygSa  or  Hyuu, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  i£sou- 
lapius,  though  some  traditions  make  her  the 
wife  of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worship- 
ped in  the  temples  of  ^sculapius,  as  at  Argos, 
where  the  two  divinities  had  a  celebrater  !)ano- 
tuary,  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  <&c.  At  Rome 
there  was  a  statue  of  her  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. In  works  of  art  she  is  represented  ae 
a  virgin  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  and  feeding  a  ser- 
pent from  a  cup.  Although  she  was  originally 
the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is  sometimes 
conceived  as  the  giver  or  protecti^ess  of  mental 
health ;  that  is,  she  appears  as  iryieia  <^pevuv 
(^chvl,  JEwn^  522),  and  was  thus  identified 
with  Minerva  (Athena),  suroamed  Hygiea. 
^  Hygikus.  1.  C.  JOlius,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rom6 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  frecdnian  he 
was.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
have  perished. — 2.  Hygimus  Gromaticus,  so 
called  from  grmna,  an  instrument  used  by  the 
AgrimeuBores.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and  cae- 
trametation,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  extant. — 3.  HygInus,  the  author  of  two  ex 
^  taut  works :  1.  Fabutarum  Libera  a  series  of 
I  short  mythological  legends,  with  on  introduc* 
{ tory  genealogy  of  divmities.  Although  the  lar- 
.  ger  portion  of  these  narratives  has  been  copied 
from  obvious  sources,  they  occasionally  present 
the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with  new  circum- 
stances. 2.  Poeticon  Astronamicon  Lihri  IV. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  two 
works.  He  it  sometimes  identified  with  C. 
JuliusrHygimis,  the  freedmau  of  Augustus,  but 
he  must  have  lived  at  a  much  later  period. 
Both  works  are  included  ,in  the  Mythograjthi 
Latini  of  Muncker,  Amst..  1681,  and  of  Van 
Staveren,  Lugd.  Bat,  1742. 

Hyjuaa  {^'XXairi,  Herod.),  a  district  "in  Scythia, 
covered^  with  wood,  in  the  peninsula  adjacent 
to  Taurica  on  the  northwest,  between  the  rivera 
Borysthenes  and  Hypacyns. 

Hyl^l'S  (TZoIof ),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  th« 
name  of  an  Ai'cadian  centaur,  who  was  slain 
by  Atalante  when  he  pursued  her.  According 
to  some  legends,  HyliBua  fell  in  the  battle  against 
the  Lapilhffi,  and  others,  again,  said  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  centaurs  slam  bv  Hercules. 

Hylas  (TXoc),  son  of  7'heodamas,  king  of  the 
Di7opes,  by  the  nymph  Menodice  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  sou  of  Hercules,  Euphemus,  or 
Ceyx  He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  hi 
accompanied  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauta. 
On  the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylos  went  on  shore  to 
draw  water  from  a  fountain;  but  his  beauty 
excited  the  love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  hiia 
down  into  the  water,  and  he  was  never  seen 
a^ain.  Hercules  endeavored  in  vnin  to  find 
him ;  and  when  he  shouted  out  to  the  youth, 
the  voice  of  Hylas  was  heard  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  only  like  a  fuiut  echo,  whence  some 
say  that  he  was  actually  metamorphosed  inte 
an  echo.  While  Hercules  was  engaged  in  seek- 
ing his  favorite,  the  Argonauts  suiloj  awny 
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l«ifiM^  bun  aod  his  compaoiop,  Polyplwrnni, 
behiDO. — [2.  A  famous  iMuitoinime  at  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Augusttis,  papil  of  Pyladesi  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  veil  aa  vealth.] 

H?LE  ('TAf7,  also  'TAa<),  a  small  town  m  Bcb- 
otia,  situated  on  the  Htlioe,  which  was  called 
after  Uiis  town,  and  into  which  the  Riyer  Isme- 
ous  flows. 

[Htlkdb  (TAevc).  a  Greek  hero  enga|^  in 
the  hunt  of  the  Ciuydonian  boar,  by  which  he 
was  kaied] 

HniAS,  a  river  in  Bruttium,  separating  the 
territories  of  Sybaris  and  Croton. 

Htuce  (^  TAi/ci)  ?uuvff :  now  Lakeof  Livadhi 
or  8engina\  a  lake  in  Bceotia,  south  of  the  Lake 
Copais.     Vid,  Hyle. 

HtlI COB  (TAwcof ,  TXXi«of),  a  small  river  in 
Argoliii,  uear  Troezen. 

Htlluh  (TAXof ),  son  of  Hercules  by  Deianlra. 
For  details,  vid.  Hkkaoud^. 

Hyllus  (TXAof :  now  Demirj%\  a  river  of 
Lydia,  foiling  into  the  Hermus  on  its  northern 
side. 

Hymen  or  HYiraNiBL'S  (T/tjyv  or  T/^evotofJ, 
the  god  of  marring^e,  was  conceived  as  a  hana- 
some  youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or 
bridiil  song.  The  names  originally  designated 
the  bridal  song  itself,  which  wfts  subsequently 
pei'sonified.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  a  Muse,  either  Calliope,  Urania,  or 
Terpsichore.  Others  describe  him  only  as  the 
favorite  of  ApuUu  or  Thamyris,  and  call  him  a 
son  of  Magues  and  Calliope,  or  of  Bacchus 
(Dicnysus)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  The  an- 
cient traditions,  instead  of  regarding  the  god  aa 
a  pei-Bonification  of  the  hymeneal  song,  speak 
of  dim  as  originally  a  mortal,  respecting  w^om 
various  legends  were  related.  The  Attic  le- 
gends described  him  as  a  youth  of  such  delicate 
beauty  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  girl.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  maiden,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  him ;  but,  in  the  disguise  of  a  ^irl,  he  followed 
her  to  Kleusis  to  the  festival  of  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter).  The  maidens,  together  with  Hymenmus, 
were  carried  off  by  i-obbers  into  a  distant  and 
desolate  countrv.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hyme- 
nsus,  who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting 
the  citizens  to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage 
if  he  restored  to  them  the  maidens  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  robbers.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  his  marriage  was  extremely 
happy.  For  this  reason  he  was  invoked  in  the 
hymeneal  songs.  According  to  others,  he  was 
a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  his  house 
on  his  wedding-day,  whence  he  was  afterward 
invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order  to  be  propitia- 
led.  Some  related  that  at  tlie  wedding  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the 
bridal  hymn,  but  lost  his  voice.  He  is  repre- 
■entcd  in  works  of  art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and 
witli  a  more  serious  expression  than  Eros,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HYMfiTTUS  (Tfx^rrofl  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
Oelebrated  for  its  marble  (Uymettia  trabe*,  Hor., 
Oann^  ii.,  18,  8),  and  more  especially  for  its 
honey.  It  is  about  three  miles  south  of  Athens, 
and  forms  the  commencement  of  the  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  south  through  Attica.  It 
is  now  called  Telavuni,  and  by  the  FnxiVs  Monte 
MaUo :  the  part  of  the  mountain  near  the  pro- 
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montory  Zoster,  which  was  called  in 

times  Anhydeus  (6  'Awdpof,  sc  TfjtifTT6c\  or 

the  Dry  Hymettue,  is  now  called  Mavrmmm. 

HvpAoi-ais,  HypAci^Bis,  or  PaoIeis  (now  JT* 
niUhak),  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia,  which 
flows  through  the  country  of  the  nomad  Scyth- 
ians, and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Carcinites  in  Um 
Euxiue  Sea. 

HYPiKA.     Vid,  SrotoHADEa. 

HvPiBPA  (Tnaiira :  now  Tapayaj^  a  city  ot 
Lydia,  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Tmolu% 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Cayster. 

Hypana  {'Tnuvrf :  rd,  Tirava :  'Twovcvf ),  a 
town  in  Triphylian  Elis,  belonging  to  the  Pen- 
tapolia 

Uypantb  (now  Bc^),  a  river  in  European  Sar 
matia,  rises,  aooorduig  to  Herodotus,  in  a  lake 
flows  parallel  to  the  Borysthenes,  has  at  first 
sweet,  then  bitter  water,  and  falls  into  the  Eux* 
ine  Sea  west  of  the  Borysthenes. 

HypXta  {rd  TirarOf  if  TiruTti :  ^irarazoct 
Tirarevc''  now  N«opatr€^  Turk.  Bairajik)^  a 
town  of  the  .^nianes  in  Thessaly,  south  of  the 
Spercheus,  belonged  in  later  times  to  the  JSto- 
lian  league.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
notorious  for  witchcraft.. 

Hypatia  (T^ana),  'daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and 
mathematioa  She  soon  made  such  immeo<se 
progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that 
she  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  KecpUi- 
tonic  school  of  Plotinus  at  Alexandrea,  where 
she  expounded  the  principles  of  his  system  to 
a  numerous  auditory.  She  appears  to  have 
been  most  graceful,  modest,  and  beautiful,  but 
nevertheless  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slaudei 
and  falsehood.  She  was  accused  of  too  much 
familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandrea, 
and  the  chai^ge  spread  among  the  dei^y,  who 
took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted  the 
friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop, 
Cyril  In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of 
them  seized  her  m  the  street^  and  dragged  her 
into  one  of  the  churches^  where  they  tore  her 
to  pieces,  A.D.  416. 

UYPATdndBUS  (Tfrar^dapof),  a  statuary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  B.C.  871 

[Hypbnoe  CTireivup)^  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Diomedes.] 

Hyperb5lu8  (Tff^ptfo^f),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesion  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirized  by  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  other  comic  poets.  In  order 
to  get  rid  either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyper- 
bolus  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism. 
But  the  parties  endangered  combmed  to  defeat 
him,  and  the  vote  of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus 
himself :  an  application  of  that  dignified  punish- 
ment by  which  it  was  thought  to  have  been  so 
debased  that  the  use  of  it  was  never  recun'ed 
to.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  B.C.  411. 

HYPXRB6ai^i  or  fti  {*Tirep66peoi,  ICTcepSopaoif, 
a  fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  bothatlieloi 
and  at  Delphi.  In  the  earhest  Qreek  concep- 
tion pf  the  Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the 
poets,  they  were  a  blessed  people,  living  beyona 
the  north  wind  ({firepSopeoi,  fr.  <mep  and  Bopeac). 
and  ther  >fore  not  exposed  to  ita^vCold  bUsts.  io 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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HYPKttliOREl  MONTES. 

A  land  of  perpetual  sunsbuie,  which  produced 
ibundant  fruits,  on  which  the  people  lived,  ab- 
staiuing  from  aniinal  food.  Id  innocence  and 
peacn,  free  from  disease,  and  toil,  and  care,  ig- 
norant of  yiolenoe  and  war,  ther  spent  a  long 
and  happy  life  in  the  due  and  cheerful  obeerv- 
ancd  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a  whole 
'ear  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  before 
le  returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  fur- 
ther how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a  year  and  set 
once  a  year  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year 
was  thus  divided,  at  the  eqninozesy  into  a  six 
months'  day  and  »  six  months'  nighty  and  they 
were  therefore  said  to  sow  in  the  morning,  to 
reap  at  noon,  to  gather  their  fruits  in  the  even- 
ing, and  to  store  them  up  at  night  *  how,  too, 
their  natural  life  lasted  one  thousand  years,  but 
if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its  unbroken 
enjoyment  he  threw  himself^  crowned  and 
anointed,  from  a  sacred  ro«k  into  the  sea. 
The  Delian  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to 
Apollo  by  the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands 
of  virgins  named  Arge  and  Opis  (or  Hecadrge), 
and  then  by  Laodice  and  Hyperoche,  escorted 
by  five  men  called  Perpherees;  and,  lastly,  as 
their  messengers  did  not  return,  they  sent  the 
offerings  packed  in  wbeatrstraw,  and  the  sacred 
package  was  forwarded  from  people  to  people 
till  it  reached  Delos.  If  these  legends  are  based 
on  any  geographical  relations  at  all,  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  which  regards  them 
us  pointing  to  regions  north  of  Greece  (the  north 
part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  or^nal  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Naturally  enough,  as 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ex- 
tended, they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  of  those  who  sought  to  nx  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe,  near  the  PyrensBan  Mountains 
and  the  supposed  sources  of  the  Istor,  and  thus 
tiiey  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Celtas; 
-vhile  others  placed  them  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hyperboreus 
Oeeanus,  beyond  the  fabulous  Grypes  and  Ari- 
maspi,  who  themselves  lived  beyond  the  Scyth- 
iunsu  The  latter  opinion  at  length  prevailed ; 
and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  fable  being 
gradually  lost  sight  of;  the  term  Hyperborean 
came  to  mean  only  mott  northerly^  as  when  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  s^eak  of  the  "  Hyperborese  onn" 
and  "•  Hyperborei  camjpl'*  The  fable  of  the 
Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition  of  an  orig- 
inal period  of  innocence,  happiness,  and  im- 
mortality existed  among  the  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world. 

HT7£RB5Bii  MoNTEs  was  originallv  the  myth- 
ical name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains 
b  the  north  of  the  earth  {wd.  Hypkrbobki),  and 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  geographers  to 
various  chains,  as,  for  example,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Rhipoei  Montea,  and  others. 

[HYPK&fiNOB  ('YTrep^up),  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Panthus,  slain  by  Menelaus  in  battleT] 

[HtpkoLl  (Tn-epeta^    1.  A  name  of  seyeral 
fountains  mentioned  m    Homer,  in  Thessalv; 
one  near  the  ancient  Hellas,  another  in  the  cfty 
Pberse. — 2.  The  earlier  place  of  residence  of  the  ^ 
Phseaicians,  whence  they  removed  to  Scheria.]      I 
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HTPEfiiDEs  ^TTTtpetd^f  orTn-ep^f),  one  ot 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Glaucippu^ 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Goliytut, 
was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of  De- 
mosthenes in  oratoiy.  He  was  a  £riend  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at 
the  head  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is 
firat  mentioned  about  B.C.  858,  when  he  and 
his  sons  equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own 
expense  in  order  to  serve  against  Eubooa,  and 
inSm  this  time  to  his  death  he  continued  a  stead 
fast  friend  to  the  patriotic  cause.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  (828X  Hyperides  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  that  confederacy  U 
the  Greeks  against  Antipater  which  produced 
the  Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  eon- 
federates  at  the  battle  of  Qrannon  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (332),  Hyperides  fled  to  -^na,  where 
he  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater. 
The  number  of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides 
was  seventy-seven,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us.  His  oratory  was  graceful  and 
powerful,  holding  a  middle  place  between  that 
of 'Lysias  and  Demosthenea 

HTp£a!oN  (T^rep/wv),  a  Titan,  son  of  CcbIus 
(IJranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  and  married  to  his 
sister  Thia  or  Euryphaessa,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Helios  (Sol),  Selene  (Luna),  and 
Eos  (Aurora).  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a  pa- 
tronymic of  Heliosy  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Hyperionion  or  HyperionideM^  and  Homer  s  ex- 
ample is  imitated  also  by  other  poets.      Vid. 

HSLIOS. 

Hypermnkotoa  (Tffep/ivifaTpa).  1.  Daughtei 
of  Thestius  and  Enrvtbemis,  wife  of  Oicies, 
and  mother  of  Amphiaraua.^-2.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  and  wife  of  Lynceus 
Vid,  Danaus,  LYNCKua 

[HypkbSohub  {^nipoxoct  Ep.  '^fctipoxog).  1 
A  TiH>jan  warrior  slain  by  XJlysaes. — 2.  Of 
Cumie,  author  of  n  work  entitled  Kv/zoiKo.] 

HtphIsis,  or  HtpIsis,  or  HtpInis  (""T^ootc, 
•YffckTtf,  'Xkovl^'.  now  Beeat  and  Oharra\  a 
river  of  India.     Vid.  Htdaspes. 

HtpIus  ("Yn-tof),  a  river  and  mountain  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

Hypsas  (TV<f),  two  rivers  on  the  southera 
coast  of  Sicily,  one  between  Selinus  and  Ther- 
nuB  Selinuntim  (now  Beliei\  and  the  other  near 
Agrigentum  (now  FiioM  drago). 

[HypsSnob  (TY^cjp).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior 
son  of  Dolopioa— 2.  Sion  of  Hippasus,  a  Greek, 
companion  of  Antilochus,  sUdn  by  Deipbobus.] 

Hypskcb  (TY^evc),  aon  of  PenSus  and  Creusa, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithas,  and  father  of  Gyrene. 

Hypsiclbs  (T^'ticX^f),  of  Alexandrea,  a  Greek 
mathematician,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  160^  but  who  ought  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  A.D.  650.  The  only  work  of  hit 
extant  is  entitled  Uepi  rijc  rOv  C(^Uiv  uvcu^pds 
published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus  at  Paris 
1567.  He  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  oddec 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  to  the  Ele- 
ments of  Enclid. 

Hypsip^lx  (TfiTTvXtf),  dai]^hter  of  Thoaa, 
king  of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnion  women 
killed  all  the  men  in  the  idbmd  because  they 
had  taken  some  female  Thraoian  slaves  to  their 
beds,  Hypsipyle  saved  her  father.  Vid  Thoas. 
She  then  became  queen  of  Lemnos ;  and  when 
the  Argonauts  landed  there  shortly  afterward 
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ilie  bore  iwiu  sons  to  Jason,  Euneus  and  Ne- 
brophoouB,  also  called  DciphiluB  or  Thoaa.  The 
Iieiunian  women  subsequently  disoovered  that 
Tboas  was  aliye,  whereupon  they  compelled 
Hypsipyle  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight  she 
was  tfucen  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemean  king  Lycui^us,  who  intrusted  to  her 
«ire  his  son  Archemorus  or  Opheltea  Vid. 
AaoHBMoaus. 

HypsOs  (TV^ovf -ot)vrof ),  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
•n  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

HYaclNiA  (Tpxavla  :  TpKuvio^t  Hyrcftnus : 
BOW  Mazanderan\  a  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire,  on  the  southern  and  southeast- 
em  shores  of  the  Oaspian  or  Hyroanian  Sea, 
and  separated  by  mountaius  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Margiana. 
Its  valleys  were  very  fertile ;  and  it  flourished 
most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings  often 
resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

UyaoANUM  or  -lux  Mark.  Vid,  Caspium 
Mare. 

Hvaclxus  (Tpftavo^).  1.  Joankks,  prince 
and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Simon  Macoabsus,  the  restorer 
•f  the  independence  of  Judsea.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  power  B.C.  135.  He  was  at  first 
engaged  in  war  with  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes, 
who  invaded  Judaea,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  188  be  concluded  a  peace  with  Antio- 
chus on  the  condition  of  paying  an  annual  trib- 
ute. Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in  Syria  between 
tlie  several  claimants  to  the  throne,  the  power 
of  Hyrcanus  steadly  increased;  and  at  length 
he  took  Samaria,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antio- 
chus IX.  Oyacenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  city.  Hyrcanus  died  in  106.  Although 
he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Ju- 
daea, which  continued  m  his  family  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Herod.— 2.  High-priest  and  kins  of 
the  Jews,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nzBus  and  his  wife  Alexandra.  On  the  death 
of  Alexand«r  (78)  the  royal  authority  devolred 
*jpon  Alexandra,  who  appointed  Hyrcanus  to 
the  high-priesthood.  Alexandra  reigned  nine 
years;  and,  upon  her  death  in  69,  Hyrcanus 
sucoecNled  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was  quickly 
attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobulus, 
who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyrcanua 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge 
with  Aretos,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  That 
monarch  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  in- 
vaded Judcea  in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.  He 
defeated  Aristobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however, 
trained  over  by  bribes  and  promises  Pomp^*s 
lieutenant,  M.  Scaurus,  who  had  arrived  at  Da- 
mascus, and  who  now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyr- 
canus to  withdraw  from  Jud«a  (64).  The  next 
year  Pompey  himself  arrived  in  Syria :  he  re- 
versed the  decision  of  Scaurus,  carried  away 
Aristobulus  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  rein- 
stated Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priesthood,  with 
the  authority,  though  not  the  name  of  royalty. 
Hyrcanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
newly-recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet  Alex- 
and«r.  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
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Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Borne,  and 
excited  dangerous  revolts,  which  were  ody 
quelled  by  the  assistance  of  (he  Romans.  The 
real  government  was  now  in  the  able  hands  of 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  who  rendered 
such  important  services  to  Caesar  during  (he 
Alexandrean  war  (47)  that  Caesar  made  him 
procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving  to  Hyrcanua  the 
title  of  high-priest  Although  Antipater  was 
poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Hyrcanus  (48^, 
the  latter  was  a  man  of  such  feeble  character 
that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his  ik- 
ther'a  power  and  influenoe.  The  Parthians  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus 
as  prisoner  (40).  He  was  treated  with  much 
liberality  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to 
live  in  perfect  freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he 
remained  for  some  years ;  but  having  at  length 
received  an  invitation  from  Herod,  who  hao 
meanwhile  established  himself  on  the  throne  ot 
Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  cor- 
sent  of  the  Parthian  king.  He  was  treated  witb 
respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle  of  Actium, 
when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus  might  pkcb 
Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him  of  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  king  of  Arabia, 
and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (80). 

[HYaai»(^py£f :  now  J)oneU),  a  tributary  of 
the  Taoais  in  AJsia.] 

Hyria  ('Tpia :  *lCpifvCf  Tptan^fV  1.  A  towc 
in  BoBotia,  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  earliest 
times  a  place  of  importance,  but  afterward  tunk 
into  insignificance. — ?.  A  town  in  Apulia.  Vid 
UaiA. 

Hy&ieus  {Tpievc)f  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon] 
and  Alcyone,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband 
of  Clonia,  and  £ther  of  Nycteus,  Lycus,  and 
Orion.    Respecting  his  treasures,  vid.  Aoahbdxs 

HYaMiNA  {'Tpfuvtf),  a  town  in  Elis,  mention 
od  by  Homer,  but  of  which  aU  trace  had  disap- 
peared in  the  time  of  Straba  Near  it  was  the 
promontory  Hyrmina  or  Hormina  (now  Oapt 
Chiarenzct), 

Hyeminb  {Tppivii),  daughter  of  Neleus,  oi 
Nycteus,  wife  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

HYaxious  jfTprojcof),  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Pri- 
am gave  his  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married 
Hecuba.  Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  Hyriaddes,  In  Virgil,  Nisus  and 
Hippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sous  of  Hyr 
tacus. 

[Hyrtiub  fTprwf),  a  leader  of  the  Mvsians, 
slam  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Ajax,  sun  of  Tela- 
mon.] 

HY8i.s  (TcTtat).  1.  (TatJnyf),  a  town  in  At- 
golis,  south  of  Arises,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war. — 2.  (Tatcvf),  a  town 
in  Boeotia,  east  of  Plataeae,  called  by  Herodotus 
(v,  74)  a  demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  behmg. 
ing  to  Platflsae. 

Hystasfxs  (Tffrtt<TJn7f ;  m  Persian,  Goshljisp, 
Gustasp,  Histasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Ar- 
sames,  and  father  of  Darius  I.,  was  a  member 
of  the  Persian  royal  house  of  the  AchaemenrdM, 
He  was  probably  satrap  of  Persis  under  Cam- 
byses,  and  probably  under  Cyrus  also. — 2  Son 
of  Darius  L  and  Atossa,  commanded  the  Be** 
trians  and  Sacae  in  the  army  of  his  brottMt 
Xerxes. 
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pABADU  Ikbcla  ^loBctdtov  v^aog:  now  prob- 
ilalY  Java,  though  Von  Humboldt  and  others  re- 
g&ra  it  as  8umatra\  a  large  and  fruitful  island 
of  the  Indian  Sea,  southeast  of  the  Aurea  Cher- 
•onesTS,  "with  a  capital  city  called  Argyr$  ('Ao- 

Iaochts  ('Iajc;t^),  the  solemn  name  of  Bac- 
thus  ic  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name 
was  derived  from  the  boisterous  song  called 
lacchus.  In  these  mysteries  lacchus  was  re- 
garded ai  the  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Ceres 
(Demeter),  and  was  distinguished  from  the  The- 
ban  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Semele.  In  some  traditions  lao- 
ehus  is  even  called  a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in 
others  the  two  are  identified.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  EleusiniaD  festival  (the  twentieth  of  Boe- 
dromion),  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  across  the  Thri- 
asian  plain  to  Eleusis,  accompanied  hj  a  nu- 
merous and  riotous  procession  of  the  mitiated, 
who  sang  the  lacchus,  carried  mysUo  baskets, 
and  danced  to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trump- 
ets. 

IadJ^ra  or  Iader  (ladertinus :  now  Old  Zara\ 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  lllyricum,  with  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
**  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Felix." 

[lAiBA  i^ldeifia).  1.  A  daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Doris. — 2.  A  wood  nymph,  who  reared  the 
tons  of  Alcanor,  Pandarus  and  Bitias.] 

lALiMDB  ('loXe/ioc),  a  similar  personification 
to  that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
song  lalemufl,  which  was  a  Jdnd  of  dirge,  and 
ja  only  mentioned  as  sung  on  most  melancholy 
oocasiona. 

ULMiNus  ('IftX/xevof),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphus,  was  a 
native  of  the  Boeotian  OrchomeDos.  He  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a  suitor  of  Helena. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  wandered 
about  with  the  Orefaomenians,  and  founded  col- 
onies in  Colchis. 

Ial^'sus  ('laAvaof :  now  lalyao),  one  of  the 
tiiree  very  ancient  Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six  original  members 
of  the  Dorian  Hezapolis  {vid  Doris),  stood  on 
the  northytrestem  coast  of  the  island,  about  sixty 
stadia  southwest  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  tiie  mythical  lalysus,  son 
of  Cercaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

Iambe  {*ldfjt6tj)t  a  Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metanlra. 
When  Ceres  (Demeter),  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter, arrived  in  Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of 
Metanira,  Iambe  cheered  the  mournful  goddess 
by  her  jokeSw 

IiinufoHUS  {*ldfi6?j^x^)-  !•  -^  Syrian,  who 
fived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wrote 
%  romance  in  the  Greek  language  entitled  ^a5y- 
'ofu'eo.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome 
>f  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. — 2.  A  celebrated 
N'eo-Platonic  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Chalcis 
kk  Coele-Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign 
vf  Gonstantine  the  Qreat,  probably  before  A.D. 
IIU.    He  was  inferior  in  iudgment  ard  learn- 


ing to  the  earlier  Neo-Platonisls,  PloCnuj  and 
Porphyry;  uid  he  introduced  into  his  system 
many  of  the  superstitions  and  mysteries  of  the 
Eas^  by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  cheek 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  extant  works 
of  lambliohus  are,  I  JJeal  UtfOaySpov  alpeaec^, 
on  the  philosophy  of  Pvtibagoras.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plato 
and  consisted  onginally  of  ten  books,  of  whick 
five  only  are  extant  1.  The  first  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  though 
compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  tiic 
other  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  lost 
Edited  by  Kuster,  Amsterd,  1707  ;  and  by 
Kiessling,  Lips.,  1816.  2.  UpOTpenTiKol  ^^yoi 
elc  ^ikooo^iavf  forms  a  sort  of  mtroduction  to 
the  study  of  Pkto.  Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips., 
1818,  8vo.  8.  Hepl  Koivr/g  fiadrffiariK^c  kniar- 
lifirjCt  contains  many  fragments  of  the  works  of 
early  Pythagoreans.  Edited  by  Fries,  Copen- 
hagen, 1790.  4.  Uepl  T^g  "Sucofidxw  tVoi^^n- 
tHjC  elcayaytic.  Edited  by  Tennulius,  Deventer 
and  Arnheim,  1668.  6.  TH  ^eoXoyovfitva  r^f 
dptdfirfTiK^C-  Edited  by  Ast,  Lips.,  1817. — IL 
Uept  fivoTTipiuv,  written  to  prove  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  theology. 
Edited  by  Gale,  Oxoa,  1678.  lamblichus  wrote 
other  works  which  are  lost — 8.  A  later  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  of  Apamea,  a  contempo 
rary  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanius. 

[lAMEmrs  ('lo/ievof),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Leouteus  during  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  on 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks.] 

lAMIDiK.      Vid.  Iamus. 

IamnIa  ('Idfiveia ;  la/ivia  :  'la/ivetrrjc :  in  Old 
Testament,  Jabneel,  Jubneh :  now  Ibneh  or  G<^ 
neh),  a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  between 
Diospolis  and  Azotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a 
good  harbor,  was  taken  by  Kin^  Uzziah  from 
the  Philistines.  Pompey  united  it  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem it  became  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  Jewish  learning. 

[Iamno  or  Iamna  ('lafiva  :  now  CiitaadelaY  a 
city  in  the  smaller  of  the  Balearic  Islands  {Mi- 
norca).^ 

[Iamphorina,  a  strong  place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mtedi  in  Macedonia!] 

Iamus  (^afiog),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re 
ceived  the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  famous 
family  of  seers,  the  lamida;  at  Olympia. 

[Ianassa  (Tavaffffa),  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

lANiaA  ('lttvf(pa),  one  of  the  Nereids. 

Ianthe  {'luvdtj).  1.  Daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Proserpina 
(Persephone). — 2.  Daughter  of  Telestcs  of  Crete^ 
beloved  by  Iphis. 

Iapetus  ('la7reT6c\  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  married  Asia 
or  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Ocea- 
nus,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metiieus,  Epimethcus,  and  Mencetius.  He  was 
imprisoned  with  Saturn  (Cronus)  in  Tartarus. 
Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas,  and 
others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronymics 
Iapetid€^€9\  IapeUonida(e$),  and  tne  femuiine 
lapetianis. 

[IApis,  son  of  lasus,  beloved  by  Aprllo.  and 
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re«e;yed  from  ]um  the  Imowledffe  of  medieiDe 
and  the  prophetio  art :  he  cured  ^Deas  of  the 
wound  reoeiTed  by  him  in  the  war  against  La> 
tinus.] 

lApf  DK8  {'IdmSec  or  'IdvroSeg),  a  warlike  and 
barbarouB  people  in  the  north  of  IllTricmn,  be- 
tween the  Rivers  ArBia  and  Tedamos,  were  a 
mixed  raee,  partly  Blyrian  and  partly  Celtie» 
wIh)  tattooed  their  bodies.  They  were  subdued 
by  Augustus.     Their  country  was  called  Ia* 

lArf  oIa  ('IcTvyca :  Idirvyec),  Uie  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  south  of  Apulia,  from  Ta- 
rentum  and  Brundiaium  to  the  PaoMOMTOBiux 
lAPYGiux  (now  Cape  Leuea),  though  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  Vid.  Apu- 
lia. Toe  name  is  derived  from  the  mythical 
fapyx. 

IkvYx  (lairv^.  1.  Son  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Daunus  and  Peueetius,  who  went  as  leaders 
of  a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he 
was  a  Cretan,  and  a  brother  of  Icadius,  or  a  son 
of  Daedalus  and  a  Cretan  woman,  from  whom 
the  Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the 
name  of  lapyges.*— 2.  The  west-northwestem 
wind,  blowing  off  the  coast  of  lapygia  (Apulia)^ 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  consequently,  favor- 
able to  persons  crossmg  over  to  Qreece.  It  was 
Uie  same  as  the  dpyiartfc  of  the  Greeks. 

Iacbas  or  HiAKBAS,  king  of  the  Gaetulians, 
and  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  a  Libyan  nymph, 
sued  in  vain  lor  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marriage. 
For  details,  vid.  Dina 

Iardanes  (*lapddvtfg),  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  of  Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  lardanis, 

Iardanes  or  IabdXnus  ('lapddvn^t  'Idpdavoc). 
1.  (Now  Jardan\  a  river  in  Elis. — 2.  A  river  in 
the  north  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town 
Cydonia. 

"lAaioN  or  llsfus  {^laaluv,  *ldaiot\  son  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  and  Eleetra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas, 
K>v  son  of  Corythus  and  Eleetra.  At  the  wed- 
diug  of  his  sister  Harmonia,  Ceres  (Demeter) 
tell  in  love  with  him,  and  in  a  thrice-ploughea 
field  {jpiKohi^)  she  became  by  him  the  mother 
of  Pluton  or  Plutus  in  Crete ;  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in 
cuneequence,  killed  losion  with  a  flash  of  light- 
uing.  Others  represent  him  as  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  as  the  husband  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 
In  some  traditions  lasion  and  his  brother  Dar- 
duDus  are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to 
Samothrace,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  by  Jupiter 
(Zeusl  Others  relate  that  losion,  being  in- 
spirea  by  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries,  and  every  where  taught  the  people 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  f Demeter). 

Iasis,  t.  ^M  Atalante,  tbe  daughter  of  lasius. 

illsa'B  ('laatof).      1.  King  of  Orchomenos, 
ler  of  Amphion. — 2.  Vid.  Iasion.I 
Iaso  ('laaw),  t.  e^  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
yEsculapius  or  Amphiaraus,  and  sister  of  Hy- 
gica,  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 
Iassius  or  Iassiods  Sinus  {'laaix^  KoXno^ : 
uow  Chdf  of  Manddiifeh),  a  laige  gulf  on  the 
western  coast  of  Caria,  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Miletus  and  Myndos,  named  after  the  city 
of  lassus,  and   called  also  Bargylieticus  Sinus 
(BapyvXirjTiKdg  K6}.irog)  from  aootlier  city  which 
tt-ood  upon  it,  namely,  Bargylia. 
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Iassus  cr  lAsus  (laaffof,  laaog:  'lajn-j  :  ruini 
at  Ast/n-ICaleui)^  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  Iassius 
Sinus,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  colonized 
by  Milesians. 

Iabub  {laaoc).  1.  An  Arcadian,  loo  of  Ly 
curgus  and  Cleophile  or  Euiynome,  brother  of 
Ancieus,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of 
Minyas,  and  father  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
called  lasius  and  lasion. — 2.  Father  of  Amphioi^ 
and  king  of  the  Minyans. — [8.  Son  of  Tnopa% 
grandson  of  Phorbas,  brother  of  Agenor,  and 
fiither  of  lo^  according  to  one  account,  was  king 
of  Ar^oe.— 4.  Son  of  Sphelus,  a  leader  of  the 
Athenians  before  Troy,  slain  bv  iESneas.] 

Ilzi^OEB  ('laCvyef),  a  powernil  Sarmatian  peo- 
ple, who  originslly  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
Pontus  Emdnus  and  the  Palus  Mieotis,  but  in 
the  rei^  of  Claudius  settled  near  the  Quadi  in 
Dacia,  m  the  country  bounded  by  the  Danube, 
the  Theiss,  and  the  Barmatian  Mountains.  They 
are  generally  called  SamuUcB  Icuyges  or  simply 
SamuUte,  but  Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  of 
J<M*yge8  Metanastce,  on  account  of  their  migra- 
tion. The  lazyges  were  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Quadi,  along  with  whom  they  frequently  at- 
tacked the  Roman  dominions,  especially  Moesia 
and  Pannonia.  In  the  fifth  century  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Goths. 

Ibbua  ('lOjjpia  :  southern  part  of  OtorgitC^  a 
country  of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  on  the  east  by  AlKn"i<s  and  on 
the  south  by  Armenia.  It  was  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  through  which  there 
were  only  four  passes.  Sheltered  by  these 
mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (now 
Kour)  and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed 
for  a  fertility  of  which  its  modem  name  (from 
Feop^oc)  remains  a  witness.  Its  inhabitants, 
IbiUles  ('I^pe;)  or  laiiu,  were,  and  are  still, 
among  die  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  The  ancients  believed  them  to  be 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Assyrians  and  Medes, 
whom  they  were  thought  to  resemble  in  their 
customs.  They  were  more  civilized  than  tiieir 
neighbors  in  Colchis  and  Albania,  and  Twre  di- 
vided into  four  castes:  I.  The  nobles,  from 
whom  two  kings  were  chosen;  2.  The  priests, 
who  were  also  the  ma^trates ;  8.  The  soldiers 
and  husbandmen ;  4.  The  slaves,  who  perform- 
ed all  public  and  mechanical  work.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  Iberians  was  agriculture. 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
country  through  the  expedition  of  Pompey  in 
B.C.  65 ;  and  under  Trajan  it  was  subjected  to 
Rome.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Persian  king  Sapor.  No  connectioD 
can  be  traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Asia  and 
those  of  Spain. 

IbSrus  (l6ijpoc  or  16fjp  :  now  Mro)^  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  the  northeast  of  Spain,  rises  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Cantabri,  near  Juliobriga, 
flows  southeast  through  a  great  plain  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mons  Idubeda,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Dertosa,  after 
forming  a  Delta. 

Ibi'cus  ('l6vKoc)y  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rhcgium,  and  spent  the  best  pa:-t  of 
his  liL  at  Samos,  at  the  oourt  of  Polycrates, 
about  6.C.  540.    I^.u.  related  that,  travelling 
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mroDgb  B  desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  was 
ibordereii  by  robbera,  but  before  he  died  he  («4ll- 
ed  upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly 
orer  him  to  avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterward, 
when  the  people  of  C(»*intii  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  cranes  appeared;  and  one  of  the 
murderera,  who  happened  to  be  present^  eried 
oat  inToluntarily,  "  Behold  the  avengers  of  Iby- 
ooB :"  and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime 
deteete.1  The  phrase  al  *16vkov  yipavoi  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycns  was 
diiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  his  dialect  there 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  jBoUo.  In  an- 
tiquity there  were  seven  books  of  his  lyric 
poems,  of  which  only  a  few  firagments  now  re- 
main. [Thepe  fragments  are  collected  in  Schnei- 
dewin's  Ibyd  Carminwn  Meliqmce,  GK>ttingen, 
18S8.] 

IoIrIa  or  IoIaia8('Iiu^i>ta,1/K<^|Moc:  'I/capievc*), 
a  xiK^unta*i  and  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  .^geis,  where  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  is 
•aid  to  have  taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine. 

loXaios  ('Iffc^of),  also  called  loXaos  or  lol- 
BJON.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Pandion,  and  hospitably  received  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  on  his  arrival  m  Attica.  The  god, 
m  return,  taught  him  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
Icarius  made  a  present  of  some  wine  to  peas- 
ants, who  became  intozioated  by  it>  and  ttiink- 
ing  that  they  were  poisoned  by  Icarius,  slew 
him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a  well,  or  buried 
it  under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Erigone^  after  a 
long  search,  found  his  grave,  to  wUeh  she  was 
omducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Masra.  From 
zrief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under  which 
be  was  buried.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  or  Bacchus  (Di- 
ooysus)  ^ced  her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars, 
making  trigone  the  Virgin^  Icarius  Bootes  or 
Arciuruty  and  Maera  Proe^on  or  the  little  dog. 
Hence  the  latter  is  callea  learitu  canii.  The 
god  then  punished  the  unmteful  Athenians 
with  madness,  in  which  condition  the  Athenian 
maidens  hung  themselves  as  Erigone  had  done. 
!nie  Athenians  propitiated  Icarius  and  Erigoue 
by  the  institution  of  the  festival  of  the  uKora. 
Vtd,  Diet,  of  Ant^  a.  v. — 2.  A  Lacedasmonian, 
■on  of  Perieres  and  Oorgophdne,  and  brother 
of  Tyndareus.  Others  c^ed  him  grandson  of 
Perieres,  and  son  of  CEbalus.  When  Icarius 
and  Tyndareus  were  expelled  from  Lacedssmon 
by  their  half-brother  £tippocoon,  Icarius  went 
to  Acamania,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  several  other  children.  He 
afterward  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  c:ive  her  to  the  hero  who  snould 
conquer  in  a  root  race.  Ulysses  won  the  price, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icarius  tried  to 
persuade  his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and 
not  accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  al- 
lowed her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  whereupon  she 
eovered  her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  olushes, 
and  thus  intimated  that  she  would  follow  her 
husband.  Icarius  then  desisted  from  further  en- 
Ireaties,  and  erected  a  statue  of  Modesty  on  the 
•pot 
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,caric;,  an  island  jf  the  iEgeao  Sea,  one  of  the 
^^porades,  west  of  Samos,  called  also  Doliche 
(ooKixij,  i  e.  lon^  itland^j^  Its  common  name, 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  sea,  Ioahium  Mark, 
were  derived  from  the  mrSi  of  Icakus.  It  woa 
first  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  but  afterward 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  fed  their  herr^s  oo 
its  rich  pastures. 

looios.  [1.  A  noble  of  Kheims  in  (  allia  Bel* 
giea,  who  headed  a  deputation  of  his  u>wnsmec 
to  OsBsar  in  B.C.  57,  placiqg  their  state  at  C» 
Bar's  disposal,  and  praj^ing  his  aid  against  the 
other  Belgic  communities.] — 2.  A  friend  of 
Horace,  who  addressed  him  an  ode  (Carm.^  i., 
29]f  and  an  epistle  (^.,i.,  12)l  The  ode  was 
written  in  B.O.  25,  when  locius  was  preparing  to 
join  JSlius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  to  Arabia. 
The  epistle  was  composed  about  ten  years  after- 
ward, when  Iccius  had  become  Vipsanius  Agrip- 
pa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems  Horace 
reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in  Iccius  an 
inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

loftNi,  called  SnciNi  {Si/ievoC)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  north  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the  modem 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt 
from  the  Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen 
Boadicea,  is  celebrated  in  history.  Vid  Boa- 
i>zoEA.  Their  chief  town  was  Vemta  leENOBUn 
(now  Caistw^)  about  three  miles  from  Norwich. 

IcHNJi  {'Ixvat :  Ixvoioc)*  1*  A  town  in  Bot 
tiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Axius. 
— 2.  A  town  in  Pbthiotis  in  Thessaly,  celebrated 
for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence  Pur 
named  Ichnaa, 

loHNiB  or  IsoHNiB  Clxvoi,  'Iffx^ai),  a  Greek 
city  in  the  north  of  Mesopotiunia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassus  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  ttie  Romans 
near  the  same  spot 

[loHirtsA  {*lxvoiiaa\  the  ancient  name  of  Sar 
dinia.    "Vid.  SAaniNiAj 

lOHTHTdpRXoi  ( *lxm}o^yoit  I  e.,  Iflsh-eater$\ 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  various  trioes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  of  whom  they  knew  but  little  Thus  we 
find  Ichthyophagi :  1.  In  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Asia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  2.  On  the 
coast  of  GxDaosiA.  8.  On  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix  4.  In  Africa,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  above  Egypt  5.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

Iciiius.  1.  Sp.,  was  one  of  the  three  envoys 
sent  by  the  plebeians,  after  their  successioQ  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  B 
G.  404.  He  was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  namely,  in  492,  481,  and  471.— 2.  Ix,  a 
man  of  g^eat  energy  and  eloquence,  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  466,  when  he  claimed  for  the  trib- 
unes the  right  of  convoking  the  senate,  and  also 
carried  the  important  law  for  the  assignment 
of  the  Aventine  {de  Aveutino  tmblieando)  to  the 
plebs.  In  the  following  year  (455)  he  was  agoiv- 
elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  lead 
ers  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decemvirs,  449. 
Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  and  he  bold- 
ly defended  her  cause  before  Appius  Claudius 
and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her  father's  hand, 
Iciiius  hurried  to  the  army  which  was  carrying 
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jD  war  agamsi  the  Sabioes,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  desert  the  government 

Ic5nium  {*Ik6viov  :  'iKovievc  •  now  Koniyeh), 
Uie  capital  of  Lycaonia,  m  Asia  Minor,  was,  when 
vigited  bv  St,  Paul,  a  flourishing  city,  with  a  mix- 
ed population  of  Jews  and  Greeks ;  under  the 
Uitor  cmuerors.  a  colonv  -.  and  in  the  Middle  A^es, 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  mi- 
portant  in  the  history  of  the  crusadea. 

loriNira  ('Iicrtvof),  a  contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the.  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple 
of  Minerva  (AtJiena)  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
called  tile  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  near  Phigaha  in  Arcadia.  Calli- 
crates  was  associated  with  Ictinus  in  building 
the  Parthenon. 

Ida  i'ldri.  Dor.  'Ida).  1.  (Now  Ida  or  Kc»- 
Daghf)  a  mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Troad;  eztendiqg  from  Lectum  Promontorium 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Troad,  eastward 
along  the  northeni  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramjrt- 
tlum,  and  further  east  into  the  centre  of  Mysia. 
Its  highest  summits  were  Cotylus  on  the  north 
and  Gargara  on  the  south ;  the  latter  is  about 
five  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  often  capped  with 
snow.  Lower  down,  tlie  slopes  of  the  mountain 
are  well-wooded;  and  lower  still,  they  form 
fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources  of  the 
Scamaoder  and  the  iEsepus,  besides  other  riv- 
ers and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid 
(/'h*<,  ii,  145)  calls  Idceus  puer,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris,  who  is  called  Idceus  Jvdex  by 
Ovid  (i'W,  vi.,  44),  and  Idoeus  pastor  by  Cicero 
{ad.  Ait.,  ii.,  18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is 
the  place  from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles 
in  the  plain  of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from 
it  the  nane  of  Idtsa  Mater. — 2.  (Now  PtUorati),  a 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  Mount  Ida  is  said  to  be 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (2^U8),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  cave  in  this 
mountain. 

Id^ea  Matkb.     Vid.  Ida. 

Id.«i  Dacttyu.     Vid.  Dactvli. 

[iDiEus  (*ldalog).  1.  A  herald  of  the  Trojans. 
— 2.  Son  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephss- 
tus),  slain  by  Diomedcj 

Idalich  ('IddXiov),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred 
10  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  hence  bore  the  sur- 
Lame  Idalia. 

Ida2(thybso8  {^l6dvBvpaog\  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, under  whom  they  overran  Asia,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Egypt. 

Idas  ('Maf).  1.  Son  of  Aphareus  and  Arene, 
the  daughter  of  (Ebalus,  brother  of  Lynceus, 
husband  of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or 
Alcyone.  From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas 
and  Lynceus  are  called  Apharetida  or  Aphar^da. 
Apollo  was  in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter 
of  Evenus,  but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a  winged 
ehariot  which  Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  given 
faim.  Evenus  could  not  overtake  Idas,  but 
Apollo  found  him  in  Messene  and  took  the 
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maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  fought  fur  hei 
possession,  but  Juj>iter  (Zeus)  separated  them, 
and  left  the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  choM 
Idas,  from  fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if 
she  grew  old.  The  Apharetida  also  took  part 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of 
the  An^onauts.  But  the  most  celebrated  iwrtcl 
their  story  is  their  battle  wit}i  the  Dioscuri,  Caa 
tor  and  Pollux,  which  is  related  elsewhere  (p 
266,  b.).— [2.  One  of  the  guests  at  the  marriagf 
of  Perseus,  slain  by  Phineus.— 8.  One  of  the  com* 
panions  of  Diomedes,  changed  by  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) into  a  bird. — i.  A  Trojan  warrior,  mention- 
ed by  Virgil,  shiin  by  Tumus  in  Italy. — 5.  Two 
heroes  in  the  Theban  war,  the  one  from  Onches- 
tus,  the  other  from  T»narus.] 

[Ide  {'Idij).  1.  Daughter  of  Corybas  and  moth- 
er of  Mmos. — 2.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Nisus  by 
Hyrtacus.] 

Idzbtavisdb  Campus,  a  plain  in  Germany  near 
the  Weser,  probably  in  tne  neighborhood  of  the 
Porta  Westphalica,  between  Rintdn  and  Hau§- 
berffc,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Geimanlcui 
over  the  Cherusci,  A.  D.  16. 

Idm ON  (IdfMv).  I.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria, 
or  Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  aooompanied 
the  Aiigonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand 
that  death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the 
country  of  the  Mariandynians  by  a  boar  or  a 
serpent;  or,  acoordii^  to  others,  he  died  there 
of  a  disease. — [2.  A  Eutulian,  sent  by  Tumus  to 
.^neas  to  propose  to  settle  tbe  dispute  for  the 
hand  of  Lavinia  by  single  combat  between  the 
heroes.] 

Id5msnsu8  ('Ido/xevevf).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called 
Lf/ctius  or  Cnontu,  from  the  Cretan  towns  of 
Lvctus  and  Cnosus.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Helen;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Meriones, 
the  son  of  his  half-brother  Molus,  he  led  the 
Cretans  in  eighty  ship  against  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  the  bravest  neroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  batr 
tie  near  the  ships.  According  to  Homer,  Idom* 
eneus  returned  home  in  safety  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once  in  a 
storm  he  vowed  to  saerifioe  to  Neptune  (Posei- 
don)  whatever  he  should  first  meet  on  his  land- 
ing, if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  safe  return 
This  was  his  own  son,  whom  he  accordingly 
sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  tliereupon  visited  oj 
a  plague,  the  Cretans  expelled  Idomeneua  He 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  settled  in  CaUbria,  and 
built  a  temple  to  Mmerva  (Athena).  From  thence 
he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to  Colophon, 
on  the  ooaat  of  Asia  His  tomb,  however,  was 
shown  at  Cnosus,  where  he  and  Meriones  were 
worshipped  as  heroes. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourisned  about 
B.C.  810-270.  He  wrote  seversJ  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 
The  latter  were  chiefly  devuted  to  an  account 
of  the  private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Greece. 

Ii>5tb£a  (£ldodea\  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaus  how  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reacn  home  in  safety. 

IdbIkus  or  HiDRiEus  {'Idpuvc,  'lipuvc)  king  oi 
Caria,  second  son  of  Hecatomnus,  succeeded  t« 
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cue  throne  od  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow 
«f  his  brother  llAusaolus,  io  B.C.  861.  He  died 
in  844^  leaviog  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Ada, 
whom  he  had  married. 

Idubkda  (now  Sierra  de  Oca  and  Lorenjso\  a 
range  of  moautains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the 
Oantabri,  forms  the  southem  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  the  £bro,  and  runs  southeast  to  the 
Hdditerraoean. 

Ii>Om.«a  (*l6ov/t€ua\  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
■oriptunil  name  Edom,  but  the  terms  are  not 
precisely  equivalent  In  the  Old  TestameDt» 
and  in  the  time  before  the  Babylonish  captivity 
of  the  Jews,  Edom  is  the  district  of  Mount  Seir, 
that  is,  the  mountainous  region  extending  north 
and  south  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  bv  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  and  added  by  David  to  the  Israel- 
itish  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebu- 
obadnezzar,  enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend 
tiieir  power  to  the  northwest  over  the  southem 
part  of  Judaea  as  far  as  Hebron,  whUe  their 
original  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by 
ths  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Thus  the  Idumaaa  of 
the  later  Jewish  and  of  the  Roman  history  is 
the  southern  part  of  Judaea  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  north  of  Arabia  Fetrsea,  extending  north- 
west and  southeast  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  western  side  of  Mount  Seir.  Under  the 
Maccabees,  the  Jdumseans  were  again  subject- 
ed to  Judaea  (B.C.  129),  and  governed,  under 
them,  by  prefects  {arpaTTiyoi),  who  were  very 
probably  descended  fi'om  the  old  princes  of 
Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in  the  As- 
monsan  fiEimily  led  at  last  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish  throne. 
Vid.  AzmrATEa,  Noa.  3,  4,  Hsaonxs.  The  Ro- 
man writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaea  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idumaea  disappears  from  historv,  and  is  merged 
in  that  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and 
the  later  Idumaeans  were  a  commercial  peo 
pie,  and  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Io^Ia  ('I(h;ta),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  and  wife  of  the  Colchian  king  Mxoa, 

IXENE.       Vid.  HlBERNU. 

IfiTiE  i^UTol :  'Utivog :  now  Jaio),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  southwest  of  Macella. 

[Igilgili  ('lyiXyiAi :  now  JiaeUi  or  Jigel)t  a 
ttity  of  Mauretauia  Caesariensu,  west  of  the 
River  Ampsoga,  between  the  rivers  Audus  and 
Gulus.] 

loiiioM  (now  Giglio),  a  small  iah&nd  off  the 
Etruscan  coast,  opposite  Coso. 

Ignatius  (*lyvuTU}^)t  one  of  the  apostolical 
fiftthei-s,  was  a  bearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  in  AJ). 
$9,  ^  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at 
Antioch,  and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  ne  was 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amj^hitbeatre. 
The  date  of  his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some 
place  it  in  107,  but  others  as  bite  as  116.  On 
bis  wav  from  Antioch  to  Rome^  Ignatius  wrote 
several  epistles  in  Greek  to  various  churches 
There  are  extant  at  present  fifteen  epistles 
ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  these  only  seven  are 


considered  to  be  genuine ;  and  even  tl-ese  sevet 
are  much  interpokted.  The  ancient  Syriac  ver* 
•ion  of  some  of  these  epistles^  which  has  been 
recently  discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
interpolations  found  in  the  present  Greek  text, 
and  was  evidently  executed  when  the  Greek 
text  was  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  Greek  text  has  been  publish^ 
ed  in  the  Paire$  Apostoliei  by  Coteleriua,  Am- 
sterd^  1724,  and  by  Jacobson,  Oxon.,  1888 ;  and 
the  Svriac  version,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  by  Cureton,  Lond^  1649. 

Iquviux  (Iguvlnua,  Iguvinas,  -litis  :  now  0%^ 
Ho  or  jSvgubio)t  an  important  town  in  Umbria, 
on  the  southem  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a 
mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  th^ 
ruins  of  which  were  discovered,  four  centuries 
ago,  seven  brasen  tables,  covered  with  Umbrian 
inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  ai 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the 
EuffMan  Tables,  contain  more  tlian  one  thou- 
sand Umbrian  words,  and  are  of  great  import- 
ance for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
of  Italy.  They  are  explained  by  Grotefend.  JRu- 
dimenta  lAngua  UnwricOy  <&&,  Hannov.,  1886, 
seq.,  and  by  Lepsius,  Irueriptiones,  Umbrica  el 
OmnB,  Lipa,  1841. 

iLAiaA  {^ikdeipa\  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  two  sis- 
ters are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  un- 
der the  name  of  Leucippidve,  Both  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  Dioscuri,  and  lUira  became  the 
wife  of  Castor. 

iLSaOAOMSS,  IlBBCAONSNBES,   or  iLLUaGAVO 

MXKBES,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Ib^rus  and  Mons 
IdubSda.    Their  chief  town  was  Dertosa. 

Ilxrua  (now  Lerida),  a  town  of  the  Ilergdtefi 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  River  Siooris  (now  8effre\  which  was 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  after- 
ward a  Roman  oolonv,  but  in  the  time  of  Au- 
sonius  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  here  that  Africanus  and  Petreius,  the  le- 
gates of  Pompey,  were  defeated  by  Caesar  (B.O. 
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IlxegStes,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen 
sis,  between  the  lbei*us  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Ilia  or  Rh£a  SilvIa.     Vid  Romulus. 

IlIox  or  IllIoe  (now  JSlche),  a  town  of  the 
Oontestanti,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hisnania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Carthago  liova 
to  Yalentia,  was  a  colonia  immuuis.  The  mod- 
em £lche  lies  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

luxNBBs,  an  ancient  people  in  SAnDiiOA. 

Ili5na  ('Ui^i?),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Heo- 
uba,  wife  of  Polymoestor  or  Polymestor,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son  Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan 
war  her  brother  Polydorus  was  intrusted  to  her 
care,  and  she  brought  him  up  as  her  own  sou 
For  details,  vid.  Polypobus  lliona  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuviiia 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  il,  8,  61.) 

iLidNEUS  ('IXtovevf).  1.  A  son  of  Niobe,  whom 
ApoUo  would  have  liked  to  save,  because  he  was 
praying ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  lonser  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  Vid.  Niobe.— [2-  ^  Trojaa. 
ton  of  Phorbas,  slam  in  battle  by  Peseleue^ 
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t.  Od«  of  the  oompaoioDS  of  iEa«aB.— 4.  A  Tro* 
JaD  warrior,  alaia  by  Diomedea.] 

liirA  (oow  Pennafior),  a  towu  iD  Hiapauia 
Bstica,  on  the  right  baok  of  the  Bastia,  -whieh 
araa  navigable  to  Sua  pUce  with  amall  Tesselfl. 

[lupuLA  {^ikii^avXay  1.  Called  Maona,  a 
aily  of  Uispania  Baticff,  between  the  rivers 
Anas  and  Bffitis. — 2.  L  Minor  (now  Lepe  di 
H-mda).  also  in  Hispania  Bffitica,  belonging  to 
the  district  of  AstigiJ 

Ilissus  {"ikiaai^  more  rarely  'E,lXuja6i\  a 
small  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern 
b1oj>«  of  Mount  Hymettus,  receives  the  brook 
Eridanus  near  the  Lvceum,  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens,  then  flows  through  the  eastern  side  of 
Athens,  and  lises  itself  in  the  marshes  in  the 
Athenian  plain.  The  Ilissus  is  now  usually  dry, 
as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to  supply  the  city. 

IilrnviA  (El^eidvta),  also  called  Elithyia,  Ile- 
thyia,  or  Eleutho,  the  goddess  of  biilh,  who 
oamo  to  the  assistance  of  women  in  labor. 
When  she  was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered 
the  biith;  but  when  she  was  angry,  she  pro- 
tracted the  labor.  In  the  Iliad  the  Ilithyiae  (in 
the  plural)  are  called  the  daughters  of  Hera 
(Juno).  But  in  the  Odyssey  and  Hesiod,  and 
in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  is  only  one 
goddess  of  this  name.  Ilithyia  was  the  servant 
of  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  Vid.  Hbbculbs. 
the  worship  of  Ilithyia  appears  to  have  been 
first  estabhsbed  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete, 
where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  a 
cave  in  the  temtory  of  CnosuSb  From  thence 
her  worship  spread  over  Deloa  and  Attica.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Dclian  tradition,  Ilithyia  was  not 
born  in  Crete,  but  had  come  to  Defoe  from  the 
Hyperboreans,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto 
(Latona).  In  an  ancient  hymn  attributed  to 
Oleo,  which  was  sung  in  Delos,  Ilithyia  was 
sailed  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Ilithyia  was  onginaliy  a  goddess  of  the 
moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with  Arte- 
mis or  Diana.  The  moon  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise great  influence  over  growtn  in  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 

Ilium.     Vid.  Troas. 

iLUBifiRis  ('UAr6ep<c).  1.  (Now  Teeh\  called 
Tichis  or  Techum  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in 
Qallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sar- 
dones,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  f&lls,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Mare  Gallicum. — 2.  (Now 
Elne)y  a  town  of  the  Santonea,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  originally  a  place  of  importance,  but  after- 
ward sunk  iuto  insignificance.  It  was  restored 
bv  Constantine,  who  changed  its  name  into 
Helena,  after  that  of  hie  mother,  whence  the 
modem  Elne. 

iLLrrURGis  or  Illituroi  (now  Andujar),  an 
important  town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raoonensis,  situated  on  a  steep  rook  near  the 
BsBtis,  and  on  the  road  from  Oorduba  to  Cas- 
tulo :  it  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  RC.  210,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  received  the  name  of  Fonim 
Jolium. 

iLLf  RiODM  or  iLLf  RIB,  morc  rarely  IlltrIa 
M  'UAvpMcdv  *IXXwptVi  'lAAvpla),  included,  m 
Ito  widest  signification,  all  the  land  west  of 
Macedonia  and  east  of  Italy  and  Rastia,  extend- 
tag  south  as  far  at  Epirus,  and  nortl  at  Ut  as 
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the  valleys  of  ihe  Savus  and  i)ravuB,  and  ttit 
junction  of  these  rivers  with  th«.  Danube,  lltti 
wide  extent  of  country  was  inhabited  by  Dumer- 
ous  Illyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom  were  more  or 
less  barbaroua.  They  were  probably  of  tlie 
same  origin  as  the  l^hracians,  but  some  Celti 
were  mingled  with  them.  The  country*  was  <fi- 
vided  into  two  parts:  1.  Illtris  Barbara  or 
RoMANA,  the  Roman  province  of  Illyricux,  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Italy  (Istria)^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  bv  the  Arsia,  tc 
the  River  Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Macedonia  and  Moesia  Superior,  from  whidi 
it  was  separated  by  the  Drinus,  and  on  the  north 
by  Pannonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Dravua.  It  thus  comprehended  a  part  of 
the  modem  Vroatia,  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  ai- 
moat  the  whole  of  Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  AlhanuL. 
It  was  divided  in  ancient  times  into  three  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  tribes  by  which  it  was 
inhabited :  lapvdia,  the  interior  of  the  country 
on  the  north,  from  the  Arsia  to  the  Tedaniui 
(vid,  IapvdebV,  Liburaia,  along  the  coast  from 
the  Arsia  to  tne  Titius  (vid  Liburm)  ;  and  Dal- 
matia,  south  of  liburaia,  along  the  coast  from 
the  Titius  to  the  Drilo.  Vid  Dalitatia.  The 
Libnraians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the 
Romans ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that 
the  entire  country  was  organized  as  a  Roman 
province.  From  this  time  the  lllyrians,  and 
especially  the  Dalmatians,  formed  an  important 
part  of  tiie  Roman  legions.— 2.  Illtris  Grjeoa, 
or  Illtria  proper,  also  called  Epirus  Nova,  ex> 
tended  from  the  Drilo,  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the 
Ceraimian  Mountains,  which  separated  it  from 
Epirus  proper :  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
MRcedonia.  It  thus  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  modem  Albania.  It  was  a  niouotainous 
country,  but  possessed  some  fertile  land  on  the 
coast  Its  principal  rivers  were  the  Adds,  Ap^ 
SDS,  Genusus,  and  Panyasus.  In  the  interior 
was  an  important  lake,  the  LrcHxrns.  On  the 
coast  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidam- 
nus,  afterward  Dtrrhachium,  and  Apolloxia. 
It  was  at  these  places  that  tlic  celebrated  Via 
Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Mactt 
donia  to  Bysantium.  The  country  was  inhab> 
ited  by  various  tribes,  Atintaneb,  Taulantii» 
Parthini,  DAssARCTiB,  <fec.  In  early  times  they 
were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors  to 
the  Macedonian  kings.  They  were  subdued  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Bardylis, 
B.C.  859.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  most  of  the  Illyrian  tril-?a  recovered 
their  independence.  At  a  later  time,  the  injury 
which  the  Roman  trade  suffered  from  their  pi- 
racies brought  against  them  the  arrM  of  the  re- 
public. The  forces  of  their  queen  Teuta  were 
easily  defeated  by  the  Romans,  an«l  she  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender  cf 
part  of  her  dominions  and  the  paymest  of  an 
annual  tribute,  229.  The  second  lUvrian  war 
was  finished  by  the  Romans  with  the  same  eas« 
It  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who 
was  guardian  of  Pineus,  the  son  of  Ag^'on,  but 
he  was  conquered  by  the  consul  ^niilirs  P.aa- 
lus,  219.  Pineus  was  succeeded  by  Pleiiratus 
who  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
maoB.     His  son  Qentius    form^    an    aliitnef 
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•nth  PeneuBy  king  of  Macedouia,  against 
Borne;  but  he  vas  oooquered  by  the  prsBtor 
L.  Anietas,  ia  the  aame  year  as  Perseus,  1$8; 
whereupon  lilyria,  as  well  as  MacedoDia,  be 
eame  subject  to  Borne.  In  the  oew  dirUion  of 
the  empire  mider  Coostantioe»  Illyrioum  form- 
ed OQS  of  the  great  proyinoes  of  the  empire.  It 
was  divided  into  Illtbicom  Oogidxntalb,  whioh 
included  Ulyricum  proper,  Pannonia,  and  Nori- 
enm,  and  Illtrigum  OaaMTAJUB,  whieh  compre- 
hended Dacia,  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Ilus  ('1^'Of).  1.  Son  of  Dardanos  by  Batea, 
the  daughter  of  Teucer.  Ilus  died  without  is- 
sue, and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erich- 
thonius. — 2.  Son  of  Tros  and  OalUrrho^  grand- 
son of  Erichthouius,  and  great-grandson  of  Dar^ 
danus;  whence  he  is  cidled  l)ar€UMides.  He 
was  the  Either  of  Laomedon  and  the  grandfother 
of  PriauL  He  was  believed  to  be  the  founder 
of  Ilion,  which  was  also  called  Troy,  after  his 
fiUher.  Jupiter  (2<eas)  gave  him  the  palladium, 
a  statue  of  three  cubits  high,  with  its  feet  dose 
together,  holding  a  spear  in  its  right  hand,  and  a 
distaff  in  its  left,  nna  promised  that  as  long  as 
it  remained  in  Troy,  the  dty  should  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  Ilus  was  shown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Troy. — 8.  Son  of  Mermerus,  and  grand- 
son of  Jason  and  Medea.  He  lived  at  Ephyra, 
between  £lis  and  Olympia ;  and  when  Ulysses 
came  to  him  to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows^ 
Ili:s  refused  it,  from  fear  of  the  veneeance  of 
the  gods. — [4.  A  Latin  warrior,  slain  by  Pallas, 
MQ  of  Evander.] 

Ilva.     VUL  Mtbaua, 

IlvAtes,  a  people  in  Ligoria,  south  of  the  Po, 
k  the  modem  MorUfsrrat, 

iMAonXaA  (Imacharensis :  now  Maeeara),  a 
town  in  Sicily,  in  the  Heriean  Mountains. 

[Imanuentius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  slain 
by  Cassivelaunus.] 

[Imaon,  a  Latin  warrior,  whom  Halesus  pro- 
tected when  attacked  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evanaer.] 

Imaus  (rd  'Iftaov  6pog\  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have 
QSfd  indefinitely,  for  want  of  eiact  knowledge. 
In  its  most  definite  application,  it  appeal's  to 
mean  the  western  part  of  the  iftma/aya,  between 
the  Paropamisus  and  the  Emodi  Montes;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  some  gi*eat  chab,  extend- 
ing much  further  to  the  north,  and  dividing 
Scythia  into  two  parts,  Scythia  intra  Imaum 
and  Sc^-thia  extra  Imaum,  it  must  either  be  un- 
derstood to  ihean  the  modem  Mouuour  or  Al- 
tai Mountains,  or  else  some  imaginary  ranae, 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  aetuaUy 
existing  mountains. 

Imb&Xsus  (1u6paaoc\  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samoa.  The 
celebrated  temple  of  Juno  (Hera)  ('Hpaiov) 
stood  near  it,  and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Lnbra- 
sia  both  to  Juno  (Hera)  and  to  Diana  (Artemis). 

[IjfBaius  {'IfiSptoc),  son  of  Mentor  of  Pedasus 
in  Caria,  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Priam  (named  Medesicaste),  and  aided  Priam 
aga'nst  the  Qreeks :  he  was  slain  by  Teuce  1 

Ihbeos  ('lft6f>og :  IftSpio^ :  now  JSmbro  or  Imr 
hru»\  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  Mgefm  liea, 
oear  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  about  eighteen 
miles  southeast  of  Saronthraoe,  and  about  twen- 


ty-two northeast  of  Lemnoe.  It  is  about  tweii 
ty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  hillv,  bu^ 
contains  man^  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  ths 
neighboring  island  of  Samothraoe,  was  in  jn* 
dent  times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gabiri  and  Meroury  (Hermes).  Tber« 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of 
the  island,  of  whidi  there  are  still  some  ruina. 

InXcbxs  ('Iva;tf£)*  ^  surname  of  lo,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inadius.  Ihe  goddess  Isis  is  also  called 
JnachiBt  because  she  was  identified  with  lo; 
and  sometimes  ihocAts  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  an  Argive  or  Greek  woman.  JnaeJkdeB  m 
the  same  way  was  used  as  a  name  of  Epaphus, 
a  grandson  of  Inachns,  and  also  of  Perseus,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inaehus 

InIohto  ('Iva;tof)b  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Phoronena  and  .^Igialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  lo,  Argus  Panoptes,  and  Ph^eus  or 
Pegeus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most 
andenthero  of  Areos,  whence  the  country  is 
frequently  called  the  land  of  Inaehus ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  River  Ina- 
ehus. The  ancients  made  S4veral  attempts  to 
explain  the  stories  about  Inaehus:  sometimes 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  native  of  Argos,  who, 
after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  led  the  Argives 
from  the  mountains  into  the  plains ;  and  some- 
times they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  uachus. 

IirXoRus  i^lvaxoi),  1 .  (Now  Planitza  or  Zeria\ 
the  chief  river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  mountain 
Lyroeus,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  receives  near  Argos  the 
Ohanuinis,  and  faUs  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus 
south  of  Argos. — 2.  [Now  Krikdi^  or,  according 
to  Leake,  Ariadhd],  a  river  in  Acamania,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Lacmon,  in  the  range  of  Pindu% 
and  foils  into  the  Achelous. 

iMAaim.     Vid,  Msabia, 

IkIrjoa  i'lvdpuc,  occasionally  'Ivapoc),  son  of 
Psammitidius,  a  chief  of  some  Libyan  tribes 
to  the  west  of  Egypt»  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Persians,  whioh  ended  in  a  revolt  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  RO.  461.  In  460  Inaros 
<Milled  in  the  Athenians,  who.  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  galleys,  were  then  off  Cyprus :  the 
ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  and,  occupying  two 
parts  of  the  town,  besieged  the  third.  In  the 
same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Persians  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  Achmnenes,  the  brother 
of  the  kinff  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  But  a  new 
army,  under  a  new  commander,  Megabyzus, 
was  more  suecessful  The  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated ;  and  Inaros  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  466. 

IirniA  (if  *Mia:  Ivdof,  Indus)  was  a  name 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the 
modem  term  .East  Indietj  to  describe  the  whole 
of  the  southeast  part  of  Asia,  to  the  east,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  great  ranges  of  mountains 
now  called  the  Soliman  and  Himalaya  Mount- 
aim,  induding  the  two  peninsulas  of  HinduB- 
tan,  and  of  Surmah,  CoeHnrGhina^  8iam^  and 
Malaeeay  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  At- 
chipdaao.  There  is  ample  evideroe  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on.  from  a  very 
early  time,  between  the  westem  coast  of  Hindus- 
tan and  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of 
the  Persian  GuU  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the 
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S>  -nnu  Dv**ert  ♦«  Pha!n2c^^  and  also  by  way 
oi  the  Red  tjee  tirxd  IJatna^a,  both  to  Egypt  and 
to  Vbceiiicifi ;  nod  oo  on  from  PboBnioia  to  Asia 
Mioor  aad  Eaiope.  The  direct  aoquaiotanM 
of  the  western  nations  with  India  dates  from 
the  reign  of  DDrias,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who 
Added  to  the  Persian  empire  a  part  of  its  north- 
pest  regions,  perhaps  only  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
[eertainly  not  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  Punjab  ; 
and  the  slight  kitowledge  of  the  country  thus 
obtained  by  tbe  Persians  was  conveyed  to  the 
G-reeks  through  tbs  inquiries  of  travellers,  es- 
pecially Herodotu*^  and  afterward  by  those 
Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Per- 
sian empire,  such  as  CnsiAS,  who  wrote  a  spe- 
cial work  on  India  VIv6ik£),  The  expedition  of 
Alxxandxe  into  Inaia  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country;  but  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  only  extended  within 
Bcinde  and  the  PutMob,  as  far  as  the  River  Ht- 
PHA8I8,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Indus, 
and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek 
king  of  Syria,  Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the 
Hyphasis,  and  made  war  with  the  Prasii,  a  peo* 
pie  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Ganges, 
to  whom  he  afterward  sent  ambassadors,  na- 
m^l  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus,  who  lived 
for  several  years  at  Palibothra,  the  capital  of 
the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining much  information  respecting  tlie  parts 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.  Megasthenes  com- 
posed a  work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  in- 
formation contained  in  the  works  of  later  writ- 
ers. After  the  death  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.O. 
281,  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  Western  na- 
tions witli  India,  except  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, ceased  almost  entirely ;  and  whatever 
new  information  the  later  writers  obtained  v/as 
often  veiy  erroneous.  Meanwhile,  the  founda- 
tion of  Alcxandrea  had  crcatod  an  extensive 
commerce  between  India  and  the  West,  by  way 
of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Egypt, 
which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  Eastern  seas ; 
but  the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the 
countries  beyond  Cape  Uomorin  was  extremely 
vague  and  scanty.  Another  channel  of  inform- 
ation, however,  was  opened,  during  this  period, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kidgaom  of 
&ctria,  to  which  a  <*onsiderable  part  of  North- 
em  India  appears  to  have  been  subject  The 
later  geo^pners  made  two  great  divisions  of 
India,  which  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  and 
are  called  India  intra  Gansem  and  India  extra 
Gangem,  the  former  including  the  peninsula  of 
Hif^uttafij  the  latter  the  Sttrmese  peninsula. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  division  of  the 
people  of  Hindustan  into  castes,  of  which  they 
enumerate  seven.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  our 
object,  to  mention  the  other  particulars  which 
Ihey  relate  concerning  India  and  its  people. 

IndibIlis  and  MANDoxjbjs,  two  brothers,  and 
cLiefs  of  tbe  Spanish  trihe  of  the  Ilergetes,  who 
played  an  important  prst  in  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  For  some  years  they 
were  faithful  allies  of  the  Carthaginians;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  treatment 
.  nhiab  the  wife  of  Mandonius  and  the  daughters 
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01  Indibilis  reoeived  from  P.  Scipio  whcL  tbej 
fed  into  his  hands,  the  two  brothers  deserted 
the  Carthaeinian  cause,  and  joined  Scipio  io 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  natioo.  But  io 
206,  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  SrJpic 
gave  them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  ol 
Rome,  and  diey  excited  a  general  revolt  not 
oaVf  amoDA  their  own  subjects,  but  the  neigh 
bonnff  Geltiberian  tribes  also.  They  wer^  de 
featedby  Scipio,  and  upon  sueing  for  forgiveness 
were  pardoned.  But  when  Scipi'^  left  Spain  in 
the  next  year  (206),  they  again  revolted.  The 
Roman  eenerals  whom  Scipio  had  left  in  Spain 
forthwith  marched  against  them ;  Indibilis  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonius  was  taken  soon 
afterward  and  put  to  death. 

In oiofiTAB  or  iNDiGvnn,  a  people  in  tbe  north- 
east comer  of  Hispama  Tarraconensis,  close 
upon  the  Pyrenees.    Their  chief  town  was  Ex*   . 

POKIUlf. 

IndIous  Ocftlmn.     Vid.  ERTraajnTM  Mark. 

iKDlciTEB,  the  name  of  those  indigenous 
gods  and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  on 
earth  as  mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after 
their  death  as  gods,  such  as  Janus,  PicuB» 
Faunus,  iEneas,  Evander,  Hercules,  Latinus, 
Romulus,  and  others.  Thus  ^neas,  after  his 
disappearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicu?, 
became  a  deta  Indices,  pater  Indiffe$,  or  Jupiter 
Indiges;  and  in  like  manner,  Romulus  became 
QumniM,  and  Latinus  Jupiter  Latiaria.  The 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
with  the  Lares  and  Penates ;  and  many  writers 
connect  the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities  to 
whom  a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin 
and  Roman  state  is  ascribed,  such  as  Mars^ 
Venus,  Vesta,  <&a 

Indus  or  Sindub  ('Ivdof :  now  Indus,  Sind),  a 
great  river  of  India,  rises  in  the  table-land  of 
Tkibetf  north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  flows 
nearly  parallel  to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain 
on  its  northern  side,  till  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  a  little  east  of  Attoek,  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Punjab^  and  then  flows  southwest 
through  the  ereat  plain  of  the  Punjab  into  the 
ErythriBum  Mare  (now  Indian  Ocean),  wUch 
it  enters  by  several  mouths,  two  according  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers,  six  according  to  the 
later.  I  to  chief  tributaries  are  tlie  Cophen  (now 
Cabitl)j  which  enters  it  from  the  northwest  at 
Attockf  and  the  Acesinee  on  the  east  side.  Vid, 
HvPHAsifl.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus  overflow* 
ito  banks,  but  witii  a  much  less  fertilizing  re- 
sult, as  the  country  about  ite  Wer  course  ii 
for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  de* 
posit  it  brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that 
of  the  Nile.  Tlie  erroneous  notions  of  the  early 
Greeks  respecting  the  connection  between  tho 
southeastern  parts  of  the  contbents  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  led  to  a  oonfutfion  between  tbe  Indus 
and  the  Nile ;  but  this  and  other  mistakes  were 
corrected  by  the  voyage  of  Alexandei-'s  fleet 
down  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Indus.  Tbe  an- 
cient name  of  India  was  derived  from  the  na 
tive  name  of  the  Indus  (now  Bind). 

Indus  {'lv66c:  now  DoUcmon-Chai),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the 
southwest  of  Phrygia,  and  flowing  through  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  and  the  southeastern  comet 
of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  te 
Rhodes.  ^  j 
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LrDUTioxAEus  or  IkduojomXrus,  o&e  of  the 
leading  ehieU  of  the  Treviri  in  GauL  Ab  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Komaos,  Csesar  indaced 
the  leacUog  men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cln< 

gitorix,  the  Bon-in-law  hut  rival  of  IndutiomArus, 
C.  54.  Indutiomaius,  m  ooneequence,  took  up 
arma  a(|;ainst  the  Komaos,  but  waa  defeated  and 
alain  by  Labf  enua. 

iNEsaA.     Vid  ^TNA,  No.  2. 

InfIai,  the  goda  of  the  Nether  World,  in 
eonlradistinction  from  the  Superi,  or  the  gods 
of  heaven.  In  Greek  the  Inferi  are  called  ol 
KaTOif  ol  x^ovioiy  ol  inrd  ydiav,  ol  fvipOe^  or  ol 
virevepOe  ^eoi ;  and  the  Superi,  ol  uvu,  {tnaroi 
and  oifpuvtoL  But  the  word  Inferi  ia  also  fre- 
auentl3r  used  to  designate  the  dead,  in  contra- 
distinction from  those  living  upon  the  earth ;  so 
that  apttd  inferos  is  equivalent  to  **  in  Hades," 
or  "^  in  the  lower  world."  The  Inferi  therefore 
(wmprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world, 
the  gods,  vi2^  Hades  or  Pluto,  his  wife  Perse- 
phone (Proserpina),  the  Erinnjes  or  Furies,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  departed  men.  The 
gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of  m  separate 
articles. 

Ih'rsEUM  Ma&x.     Vid.  Tykrhkn um  Ma&e. 

lNQiEVoN£&     Vid.  Oe&makia,  pu  827,  a. 

Ikgaoni,  a  people  in  Liguria,  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  lown  was  Albium  Ingaunum. 

[lNaiij7A  (now  Avranches)^  a  town  of  the  Ab- 
rincatui  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis.] 

lNGK2«i}D8,  one  of  the  Thirtv  Tyrants,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  out  upon 
bis  campaign  against  the  Persians,  A.D.  258.  He 
assumea  the  purple  in  hie  province,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  bj  Gallienus. 

[iNGUioAoeaus,  brother  of  Sigimer  and  of  Ar- 
minius :  he  had  been  the  adherent  of  Rome, 
but  afterward  joined  the  partj  of  Arminiua. 
After  having  served  for  r  ime  time  with  thepo, 
envy  of  the  fame  or  powei'  of  Arminiua  led  him 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Cheruscans :  at  the 
head  of  his  clients  he  deserted  to  the  Suevians, 
with  whom  he  was  defeated  by  ArmiuiuEL] 

Ixo  (*lv6),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Uarmo- 
nia,  and  wife  of  Athamas.  For  details,  vid. 
Atbamas. 

Inous,  a  name  both  of  Melicertea  and  of  Pohe- 
mon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Iksubbes,  a  Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  settled  in  Gallia  Tronspadana,  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  Msdio- 
LAifUic.  Next  to  the  Boii,  they  were  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisal- 
pine GauL  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Punic  war. 

LrrATHEBNES  ClvTcu^pvjjc)^  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  agamst  the  two  Magi  in  Persia, 
KC.  522.  He  vas  afterward  put  to  death  by 
Darius. 

hsjftuiiJi,  a  people  in  Liguria,  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Albium  Intemsuum. 

Imtebamna  (luteramnas),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying 
between  two  streams.  1.  (Now  Temi),  an  an- 
cient municipium  in  XJmbria,  situated  on  the 
Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a  canal  flowing  mto 
tiluB  river,  whence  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Jnteramnates  Nartee,  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  historian  Ta'iitus,  as  well  as  of  the  emperor 


of  the  same  name.— 2.  A  town  in  Latioix,  ott 
the  Via  Latuia,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Ca> 
sinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inliabitants  ar« 
called  Interamnates  Lirinate^  It  was.  mac  e  a 
Roman  colony  B.C.  812,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  imsig"*^^"^*^ 

InteboatIa  an  important  town  of  the  Vacciei 
m  Hispanu  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  road  from  As 
turica  to  Cflssaraugusta. 

Inteboisa  or  Petba  Pebtusa,  a  town  in  Um 
bria,  so  caUed  because  a  road  was  here  out 
through  the  rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An 
ancient  inscription  on  the  spot  still  oommem' 
orates  this  work. 

Intebnum  Mabe,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex 
tended  on  the  west  from  the  Straits  of  Hercu- 
les, which  separated  it  from  the  AUantio,  to 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  east 
In  the  northeast  it  was  usually  supposed  to 
terminate  at  the  Hellespont  From  tne  Straits 
of  Hercules  to  the  furthest  shores  of  Svria  it  is 
two  thousand  miles  in  length;  and,  mcluding 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  Uiirty-four  thousand  square  miles.  li 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Mare  Internum  ct 
Inteetinttm;  by  the  Greeks,  if  iau  i^oAarra  or  ^ 
kvrdg  i^aAaira,  or  more  fully,  ^  hrdg  'HpaxXei- 
uv  arriTyuv  ^dXarra,  and  bv  Herodotus  ^Se  9 
i^dXarra ;  and  from  its  washing  the  coasts  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  caUed  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  Our  Sea  {rj  ifierepa  i^dXar 
ra,  i  Kaff  iffiuc  i^aAarra,  Mare  Nostrum).  The 
term  Mare  Mediterraneum  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Soli* 
nus.  Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  th« 
Mediterranean  received  iu  waters  from  the  At 
lantic,  and  poured  them  through  Hhd  Hellespont 
and  tJhe  Propontis  into  the  Euxine ;  but  others^ 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  waters 
came  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  perceptible  in 
only  a  few  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  in 
the  Syrtes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic, 
&Q.  The  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
called  by  different  names,  which  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.     Vid  Mabe  Tfbbhenum  or  In- 

FEBUM,  AdBIA  or  M.  ADBIAlicUM  or   M  SUFEBUM, 

M  SiouLUK,  M.  M(ixcu,  <&c. 

[Intebocbea  (now  Introdoco\  a  town  of  tht 
Sabines  in  the  intei'ior  of  Samnium.] 

Intonsus,  the  Unshorn,  a  surname  of  A])ollc 
and  Bacchus,  m  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  then 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Imii  Castbum.     Vid  Castbum,  No.  1. 

Inycum  ("Iw/fov  or  -of :  'IwKlvog :  now  CaldA 
Bellota  /),  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  not 
far  from  Selinus,  on  the  River  Hypsas. 

lo  ('I<^),  daughter  of  Inachus,  tlie  first  king 
of  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasus  01 
Pirea  Jupiter  (Zeus)  loved  lo,  but,  on  account 
of  Juno's  (Hera)  jealousy,  he  metamorphosed 
her  into  a  white  heifer.  The  goddess  whc 
was  aware  of  the  change,  obtained  the  heifei 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  Argus  Panoptes;  but  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
sent  Mercuij  (Hermes)  to  shiy  Argos  and  de- 
liver lo.  Vid  Abgus.  Juno  (Hera)  then  tor. 
mented  lo  with  a  god-fiv,  and  drove  her  in  a 
state  of  phrens^  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  untU  at  length  she  found  rest  oq 
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ih«  bonks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  recovered  her 
ormiial  foi-m,  oaJ  bore  a  son  to  Jupiter  (2ieu8) 
eaUcd  Epapbus.  Vid.  Epaphub.  This  is  the 
oomusD  Btoiy,  -nhick  appears  to  be  very  an- 
dent,  since  Uomer  constant!/  gives  the  epithet 
of  ArgiphofUes  (the  shiycr  of  Argus)  to  Mercury 
(Hermes).  The  wanderings  of  lo  were  Yeiy 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended  and 
ksnbelUihcd  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowleJge.  Of  these  there  is  a  fuO  aceouat  in 
the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus.  The  Bosporus 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fW>m  her  swim- 
ming across  it  According  to  some  traditions 
lo  married  Telegonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
afterward  identified  with  Isis.  The  legend  of 
lo  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  appears  that  lo 
was  identical  with  the  moon,  which  is  prob- 
ably signifipd  by  her  being  represented  as  a  wo- 
man, with  the  horns  of  a  heifer.  Her  connection 
with  Egypt  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  later 
times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  resem- 
blance which  was  found  to  exist  between  the  Ar- 
give  lo  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

ISbates,  king  of  Lycia.     Vid.  BELLsaopHON. 

loL.     Vid.  OifiSAaEA,  No.  i. 

loLAKNSES.       Vid.   lOLAUS. 

loLAiTs  ('I6P.aof)  son  of  Iphides  and  Autome- 
"usa.  Iphides  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercu- 
id?,  and  lolaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and 
charioteer  of  the  hero.  Vid  HsacuLEs.  He 
assibt^d  Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lernaean  Hy- 
dra. After  Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olym- 
pic games,  lolaus  won  the  victory  with  the 
horses  of  his  master.  Hercules  sent  him  to 
Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his  sons  whom  he  had 
by  the  daughters  of  Thespius.  He  introduced 
civilization  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From  Sardinia 
he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  Hercu- 
les shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  AJfter 
the  death  of  the  hero,  lolaus  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  lolaus  died  in  Sardinia, 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Amphitryon. 
His  descendants  in  Sardinia  were  called  'lo^a- 
etf  and  lolaenna,  Vid  SAaDiwiA.  lolaus,  after 
his  death,  obtained  permission  from  the  gods 
of  the  nether  world  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew  Eurystheus, 
and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

loLcus  {'IuXkoc,  Ep.  *lauhc6c,  I>or.  *laXK6c: 
'I(5XxfOf),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
laly,  at  the  top  of  the  Pegasaean  Gulf,  seven 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  mythical  Cretlieus,  and  to  have 
been  colonized  by  Minyans  from  Orchomenus. 
It  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Peliaa  and  Jason,  and  as  the  place  from  which 
the  Argonauts  sailed  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  At  a  later  time  it  fell  into  decay,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Demetrias,  which  was  founded  by  Dem- 
etrius Poliorcetcs. 

loLE  ('UXti),  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  (Echalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details,  vid.  p. 
S59,  a.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married 
bis  son  Hyllus. 

loLLAS  or  IolAus  {*16X7mc  or  *l6Xaoc).  1.  Son 
of  Aotipater,  and  brother  of  Oassander,  king  oi 
Macedonia.     He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander 
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at  the  period  of  his  last  illness.  Ib&ee  writer* 
who  adopt  the  idea  of  the  king  having  been 
poisoned,  represent  lollas  as  the  person  who  ac 
toaliy  administered  the  fatal  draught — 2.  Of  Bi- 
thynia,  a  writer  on  materia  medica,  flpurished  in 
the  thhxi  century  B.O. 

loir  (Icjv).  1.  The  fabulous  anoetuor  of  the 
lonians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  wifs 
of  Xuthus.  The  most  cdebrated  story  about 
Ion  is  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Ion  of  Euripides.  Apollo  had  visited  Greusa  in 
a  cave  bdow  the  Propylsa,  at  Athens;  and 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  exposed  him 
in  the  same  cave.  The  god,  however,  had  the 
child  conveyed  to  Delphi,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated by  a  priestess.  Some  time  afterward 
Xathns  and  Oreusa  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
about  the  means  oi  obtainii^  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should 
be  his  soa  Xuthus  n.et  Ion,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  his  son;  but  Oreusa,  imagining  him  to 
be  a  son  of  her  husband  by  a  former  mistress, 
caused  a  cup  to  be  presented  to  the  youth, 
which  was  filled  with  the  poisonous  blood  of  a 
dragon.  However,  her  object  was  discovered 
for  as  Ion,  before  drinking,  poured  out  a  libar 
tion  to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which  drank  of  it 
died  on  the  spot  Oreusa  thereupon  fled  to  the 
altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her  away,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  when  a  priestess 
interfered,  explained  the  mystery,  and  showed 
that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Oreusa.  Mother  and 
son  thus  became  reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  .^Bgialus,  e.  e.,  the  northern  coast  of  Pd- 
oponnesus,  who  were  lonians,  there  was  an- 
other tradition  current  Xuthus,  when  expelled 
from  Thessaly,  came  to  the  JBgialua  After 
his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point  of  marcLin^ 
against  the  JSgialeans,  when  their  king  Seh- 
nus  gave  him  his  daughter  Helice  in  marriage. 
On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to  Sxe 
throne,  and  thus  the  JSgialeans  recdved  the 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was 
built  in  honor  of  Ion's  wife.  Other  traditiooA 
represent  Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the 
reigns  of  Erechtheus  and  Oecrops  ;  for  it  is 
said  that  his  assistance  was  called  in  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  war  with  the  Eleusinians, 
that  he  conquered  Eumolpus,  and  then  became 
king  of  Athens.  He  there  bedtime  the  father 
of  four  sons,  Gdeon,  ^Egicores,  Argades,  aoo 
Hoples,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  four 
Athenian  dasses.  After  his  death  he  was  buri- 
ed at  Potamus. — 2.  Of  Ohios,  son  of  Orthomenea. 
was  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  He  went  to 
Athens  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  the  society 
of  JSschylus  and  Oimon.  The  number  of  hii 
tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  tlurty, 
and  forty.  We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  eleven.  Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  of 
poetry,  and  prose  works  both  in  history  and  phi- 
losophy. j]The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  are 
contamed  m  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Orcee^  p.  21 
-86.] — 8.  Of  Epbesus,  a  rhapsodist  in  the  time 
of  Socrates,  from  whom  one  of  Platc>'s  dialogues 
is  named. 

IdNiA  ('lovto  :  Iwvcf)  and  IOnis  (Rom. 
a  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
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V.  called  from  the  loaian  Greeks  who  coloDized 
It  at  a  time  earlier  thaa  aoy  distiDct  hiBtorical 
reeords.  The  mythical  aocount  of  **  the  great 
loniti  migratioo"  relates  that  in  cooMquence 
of  the  dispntpe  between  the  sons  of  Codrus, 
king  of  Atheofl^  about  the  suoceeeioD  to  his  gov- 
ernment, hia  younger  sons,  Neleus  and  Andro- 
eluB,  resolved  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the 
JIgean  Sea  Attioa  was  at  the  time  overpeo- 
pl^  by  numerous  exiles,  whom  the  great  rev- 
olution, known  as  **the  return  of  the  Heracli- 
d«B,"  had  driven  out  of  their  own  states,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  the  lonians  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian  in- 
vaders. A  large  portion  of  this  superfluous 
population  went  forth  as  Athenian  oolouists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus, 
and  of  other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  set- 
tled on  that  part  of  the  western  fiJbores  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  formed  the  coast  of  Lydia  and 
part  of  Caria,  and  also  in  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Chios  and  Samos,  and  in  the  Cyclades.  The 
mythical  chronology  places  this  great  move- 
meat  one  hundred  and  foHy  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or  sixty  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Ueradida,  that  is,  in  RO.  1060,  or  1044, 
according  to  the  two  chief  dates  imagined  for 
the  Trojan  war.  Passiug  from  mythology  to 
history,  the  earliest  authentic  recoras  show  us 
the  existence  of  twelve  great  cities  on  the  above- 
named  coast,  claiming  to  be  (though  some  of 
them  only  partially)  of  Ionic  origin,  and  all 
united  into  one  ooofederacy,  similar  to  that  of 
the  twelve  ancient  loniau  cities  on  the  northern 
ooast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  district  they 
possessed  formed  a  narrow  strip  of  eoast^  ex- 
pending between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  MsBaoder  on  the  south, 
and  Hermus  on  the  north.  The  names  of  the 
twelve  cities  going  from  south  to  north,  were 
liiLxrus,  Mrua,  Prienk,  Samob  (city  and  island), 
Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Tecs,  Ertcbrm, 
CmoB  (city  and  island),  Clazomsn^  and  Pho- 
CJca;  the  first  three  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia.*  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
which  lay  within  this  district,  but  was  of  i£olic 
origin,  was  afterward  (about  B.C.  700)  added 
to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  league  was  the  Panionium  {ncnuQ- 
vwv),  a  sanctuary  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  Heli- 
oooius,  on  the  northern  side  of  tibe  promontory 
of  Mycale,  opposite  to  Samos;  and  here  was 
held  the  great  national  assembly  (irav^pt^) 
of  the  confederacy,  called  Pnnionia  (naviuvia : 
vid.  Diet  of  AtUig^  s.  v,).  It  is  veiy  import- 
ant to  observe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Uiese 
eities  were  very  far  from  being  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent  The  traditions 
of  the  original  colonization  and  the  accounts 
of  the  historians  agree  in  representing  them 
«a  peopled  by  a  great  mixture,  not  only  of 
Hellemo  races^  but  also  of  these  with  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  such  as  Carians,  Leleges,  Lydians, 
Oretans,  and  PeUsgians ;  their  dialects^  Herodo- 
Cui  expressly  tells  us,  were  very  different,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  founded  on  the  sites 
of  pre-existing  native  settlements.  The  reli- 
gious rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  ob- 
served, in  addition  to  their  national  worship  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  w«ie  borrowed  in  part 
from  the  native  communities;  such  were  the 


worship  of  Apollo  Didymnus  at  BranehidA 
near  Miletus,  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesus. 
and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon.  All  these 
facts  point  to  the  'x>nclusion  that  the  Greek 
colonization  of  this  ooast  was  effected,  not  by 
one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  from  different 
states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The  cen- 
tral position  of  this  district^  its  excellent  har- 
bors, and  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Meander,  tlie  Cayster,  and  the  Hermusj 
combined  with  the  energetic  character  of  the 
Ionian  race  t^  confer  a  high  degree  of  prosper 
ity  upon  these  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  send  forth  colonies  to  many 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Euxine,  and  even  to  Greece  itself  During  the 
rise  of  the  Lydian  empue,  the  cities  of  Ionia 
preserved  their  independence  until  the  reign  of 
Cioasus,  who  subdued  tliose  on  the  main  land, 
but  relinquished  his  design  of  attacking  the 
islanda  When  Cyrus  had  overthrown  Croesus, 
he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Sie  Ionic  Greeks,  B.C.  557.  Under 
the  Persian  rule  they  retained  their  political 
organization,  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set  up 
in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to  render 
tribute  and  militanr  service  to  the  king.  In 
B.C.  500  they  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
under  the  leadership  of  Histi^us.  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Aais- 
TAGoaAa,  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  far  as 
Sardis^  which  they  took  and  bui-ned,  but  they 
were  driven  back  to  the  coast,  and  defeated 
near  Ephesus,  B.C.  499.  The  re-conqucst  of 
Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  completed  by  the 
taking  of  Miletus  in  496,  and  the  lonians  were 
compelled  to  furnish  ships,  and  to  serve  as  sol- 
diers in  the  two  expeditions  against  Greece. 
After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  cai'ried 
the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  effected  the 
liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories  of  Mycale 
(479)  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469).  In  887  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Ionia  to  Persia* 
and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest^  't  formed 
part,  successively,  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  For  the 
history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  respective 
articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  the  arts,  and  literature, 
more  highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia,  llie  rest- 
less energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race^ 
the  riches  gained  by  commerce,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  great  seats  of  Asiatic  civilization, 
combined  to  advance  with  rapidity  the  intel- 
lectual progress  and  the  social  development  of 
its  people ;  but  these  same  influences,  unchecked 
b^  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Doric  race,  or  tlie 
simple  earnestness  of  the  i£olic,  imbued  their 
social  life  with  luxury  and  licence,  and  invested 
their  works  of  genius  with  the  hues  of  enchant- 
ing beauty  at  the  expense  of  severe  good 
taste  and  earnest  purpose.  Out  of  the  long 
list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  we  may 
mention  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  first  poet 
of  the  amatoiy  elegy ;  Anacreon  of  Teos,  wK- 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  the  lyre* 
Thales  of  Miletus  Annxagoras  of  ClazomeDk. 
and  several  other  early  philosopheis;  the  ear^i 
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fe.iUblieL6|  Cadu:u8,  Diooysius,  and  Hecateeus, 
all  o(  Miletus;  aLi,  in  the  fine  arts,  besides 
being  the  home  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
order  of  architecture,  the  lonic^  tad  possess- 
ing many  of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in 
the  world,  Ionia  was  the  native  country  of 
tha'  refined  school  of  painting,  vhieh  boasted 
^e  names  of  Zeuzis,  Apelles,  and  Parrha- 
■insL  The  most  flourishing  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ionia  is  that  during  which  it  was  subject 
to  Persia;  but  its  prosperity  lasted  till  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  which  its 
cities  were  among  the  chief  resorts  of  the  cel- 
ebrated teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
The  important  place  which  some  of  the  chief 
cities  or  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  is  attested  by  the  Aett  of  the  Apo9- 
tle$f  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  and  of  St  John  to  the  scTcn  churches  of 
Asia. 

I6NII7M  Mask  floviof  Tr^vrof,  *l6vcov  Tr^Acyof, 
'lovtj;  i9^aAorTa,  'lovioc  vopoc),  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece, 
was  south  of  the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the 
west  at  Hvdruntum  in  Calabria,  and  on  the  east 
at  Oricus  m  Epirus,  or  at  the  Ceraunian  Mount- 
ains. In  more  ancient  times  the  Adriatic  was 
called  'lovio?  fivxoc  or  'lovtof  K6?.iroc ;  while  at  a 
later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself  was  included 
in  the  Adriatia  In  its  widest  signification,  the 
Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare  Bieidum,  Creti- 
tfiim,  and  Icariitm,  Its  name  was  usually  de- 
rived b^  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of 
lo,  but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the 
Ionian  colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephullenia 
and  the  other  islands  off  the  western  coasts  of 
G-reece. 

[IOpas,  a  bard  at  the  court  of  Queen  Dido, 
who  IB  represented  by  Virgil  as  singing  at  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  queen  to  ^ueas.] 

Wpbnv  (lo^tSv).  son  of  Sophocles  by  Nicos- 
trate,  waa  a  distinguished  tragic  poet  He 
brought  out  tragedies  duriuff  the  life  of  his 
£ftther,  and  was  still  flourishmg  B.C.  406,  the 
y^r  in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  the 
y^oys.  For  the  celebrated  story  of  his  undutiful 
Aarge  against  his  father,  vid.  Sophoclks. 

[Io8  ('lof,  now  iVto),  a  small  island  in  the  clus- 
ter of  the  Sporades,  south  of  Nazos,  said  to  have 
contained  the  tomb  of  Homer.] 

[loxDB  ('lo^of),  son  of  Melanippus,  grandson 
o!f  Theseus,  leader  of  a  colony  to  Carin,] 

[IpHEtJS  ('I^evf),  a  Lyciau  warrior,  slain  by 
Patrodus.] 

[Iphianassa  {'l(f>iuvaaaa).  1 .  Daughter  of  Proe- 
tus.  Vid.  Pbcetus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Agamem- 
lon  and  Clytojmnestra,  same  as  Iphiqenia.] 

Iphias  Cl^ittf),  i.  «,  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
(phis,  and  wife  of  Capaneus. 

Iphiolbs,  or  Iphiclub  ('I^t/cXi/f,  'I^//cAof,  or 
l^iKAevc).  !•  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene 
of  Thebes,  was  one  nignt  younger  than  his 
half-brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married 
to  Automedusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous.  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  lolaus,  and  aftei^ 
ward  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  Ho 
accompanied  Hercules  on  several  of  his  expedi- 
tions, and  also  cook  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
He  fell  in  battle  against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon, 
'Jr.  according  to  another  account  "^^  wounded 
U)  the  lattle  against  the  Molionidse,  and  was  car- 


ried  to  Ph«aeuB,  where  he  died — 2.  Sod  of  Theft 
tius  by  Laophonte,  or  Deidamia,  or  Eurvthemis, 
or  Leucippe.  Ho  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  ana  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts^ — 8 
Son  of  Phylacus,  and  grandson  of  Deion  and 
Clymene,  or  son  of  Cepholus  and  Clymene,  tha 
daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was  married  to  Dio- 
media  or  Astyodie,  and  was  the  father  of  Po* 
darces  and  Protesilaus.  He  wa»  also  one  of 
the  Argonauts;  and  he  possessed  large  herdf 
of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  the  seer  Melampna 
He  was  also  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  in  run- 
ning. 

IpmoalTXB  (T^cKpaTTf),  the  famous  Athenian 
general,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  gal- 
lantry in  battle ;  and  in  KG.  894,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  command  of  the  foroeft 
which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  BcBotians 
after  the  battle  of 'Coronea.  In  893  he  com 
manded  the  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth,  and  at 
liie  same  time  introduced  an  important  im- 
provement in  military  tactics,  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  targeteers  (n-eXrotrrot),  possessing,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  advantages  of  heavy  and 
light-armed  forces.  This  he  effected  by  sub- 
stituting a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  repla- 
cing the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet  \t 
the  head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  n  Spartan  Mora  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (392),  an  exploit  which  became  very 
celebrated  tiiroughout  Greece.  In  the  sams 
year  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  a( 
Corinth  by-  Chabrias.  In  389  he  was  sent  to 
the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who  was 
defeated  by  him  ana  slain  in  the  following 
year.  On  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387, 
Iphicrates  went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthes 
king  of  the  OdrysfB,  but  he  soon  aftenvard 
formed  an  alliance  with  Cotys,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  noarriage.  In  877  Iphicrates 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians,  with  the  command 
of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist  Phamabozus 
in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection ;  but  the  ex- 
pedition failed  tnrough  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Iphicrates  and  Pharnabazus.  In  8V& 
I])hierate8  was  sent  to  Corcyra,  in  conjunction 
with  Callistratus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  force,  and  he  remainea 
m  the  Ionian  Sea  till  the  peace  of  871'  put  au 
end  to  hostilities.  About  867  he  was  sent 
against  Amphipolis,  and  after  carrying  on  the 
war  against  this  place  for  three  years,  was 
superseded  b^  Timotheus.  Shortly  afterward, 
he  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotys  in  his  war 
against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Athenians. 
After  the  death  of  Chabrias  (375),  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus,  and  Menestheus  were  joined  witli 
Chares  as  commanders  in  the  Social  war,  and 
were  prosecuted  by  'their  unscrupulous  col- 
league, because  they  had  refused  to  risk  an  ep* 
gagement  in  a  storm.  Iphicrates  was  acquit- 
ted. From  the  period  of  his  trial  he  seems  to 
have  lived  quietlv  at  Athens.  He  died  before 
348.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended  for  hii 
combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a  genoraL 
The  worst  words,  he  sojo,  tkirt  a  commandei 
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•oola  utter  were,  "  I  should  not  have  expected 
it"  His  services  were  highly  valued  by  the 
Atheniaus,  aud  were  rewarded  by  them  with 
almost  uDprecedeoted  honors. 

[IphidImas  {'l^tSdfiac),  bod  of  Antenor  and 
Tleano,  brother  of  Coon,  came  with  tweWe  ships 
ftom  Thrace  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans : 
was  slain,  together  with  his  brother,  by  Aga 
memnoD.] 

IPHioBNiA  {^It^tyiveia),  aooordiog  to  the  most 
eommon  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
ftud  Clytaamnestra,  but  acAording  to  others,  a 
daughter  of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought 
up  by  GlytiBmnestra  as  a  foeter-ehild.  Aga- 
memnoo  had  once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of 
Diana  (Artemis);  or  he  had  boasted  that  thi^ 
goddess  herself  could  not  hit  better ;  or  he  had 
vowed  in  the  year  in  which  Iphigenia  was  bom 
to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  production  of 
that  vear,  but  had  afterward  neglected  to  ful- 
fill his  vow.  One  of  these  circumstances  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis  when  the 
Oreeks  wanted  to  sail  against  Troy.  The  seer 
Calchas  declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
was  the  only  means  of  propitiating  Diana  (Ar^ 
temb).  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
Iphigenia  was  brought  to  Chalcis  under  the 
pretext  of  being  married  to  Achilles.  When 
Iphigenia  was  on  the  point  of  being  saeifificed, 
Diana  (Artemis)  carried  her  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  the  priestess  of  the 
goddess,  and  a  stag  was  substituted  for  her  by 
Diana  (Artemis).  While  Iphigenia  was  serv- 
ing Diana  (Artemis)  as  priestess  in  Tauris,  her 
brother  Orestes  and  his  friend  Py lades  came  to 
Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image  of  the  goddess  at 
this  place,  which  was  believed  to  Imve  fallen 
from  heaven.  As  strangers,  they  were  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis); 
but  Iphigenia  recognized  her  brother,  and  fled 
with  him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the 
mean  time,  Electra,  another  sister  of  Orestes, 
had  heard  that  he  bad  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris 
by  the  priestess  of  Diana  (Artemis).  At  Delphi 
she  met  Iphigenia,  who,  she  supposed,  had  mur- 
dered Orestes.  She  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
prive Iphigenia  of  her  sight,  but  was  prevented 
Dv  the'  interference  of  Orestes ;  ana  a  scene 
oi  recogniUoD  took  place.  All  now  returned 
to  Mycense ;  but  Iphigenia  carried  the  statue 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  the  Attic  town  of  Brau- 
roD,  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  as  priestess 
of  the  goddess.  As  a  daughter  of  Theseus, 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  fami- 
bes  of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils 
aod  most  costly  garments  which  had  been  worn 
by  women  who  had  died  in  childbirth  were 
dedicated  to  her.  Aecordinf  to  some  tradi- 
tions, Iphigenia  never  died,  but  was  changed 
by  Diana  (Artemis)  into  Hecate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and 
eternal  youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Or^ochia 
became  the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  islano  of 
.  Leuce.  The  Lacedttmonians  maintained  that 
the  image  of  Diana  (Artemis),  which  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  had  carried  awajr  from  Tauris,  was 
preserved  in  Sparta  and  not  in  Attica,  and  was 
worshipped  in  the  former  place  under  the  name 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  Orthia.  Both  in  Attica  and 
in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Iphi- 


genia in  early  tiroes.  In  place  of  these  hums? 
caerifices  the  Spartan  yoaths  were  afterward 
scoui^ed  at  the  festival  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Or 
thia.  It  appears  probable  that  Iphigenia  waj 
originally  the  same  as  Diana  (Artemis)  her 

IPHDciDiA  or  IpHDiiDX  ('I^yblJeza,  It^tuedrf), 
daughter  of  Triops,  and  wife  of  Aloeus.  Being 
in  love  with  ifeptune  (Poseidon),  she  olteo 
walked  on  the  sea-shore,  and  collected  its  w&' 
ters  in  her  lap,  whence  she  became,  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  the  mother  of  the  Alolds,  Otus  and 
Ephialtes.  While  Iphimedia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratis  were  celebratiDg  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  on  Mount  Drius,  they  were 
carried  off  by  Thracian  Pirates  to  Naxos  or 
Strongyle ;  but  they  were  delivered  by  the  AI 
oldie. 

[rpHnciDoif  ('l0£^(Jov),  a  son  of  Eurystheua 
slam  in  battle  in  ihe  attempt  to  repel  the  inva 
sion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heradidas.] 

[IPHlNdus  (*l<pivoo^\  son  of  Dcxius,  a  Greek 
slam  by  the  Lycian  Glauciis  before  Troy.] 

Iphis  CI^«c).  1.  Son  of  Alector,  and  father 
of  Eteoclus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  C^paneus 
was  king  of  Argus.  He  advised  Polynices  tc 
give  the  celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  tc 
Eriphyle,  tliat  she  might  persuade  her  husband 
Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  He  lost  his  two  children,  and  therefore 
left  his  kingdom  to  Sthenelus,  son  of  Oapaneus. 
— 2.  Son  of  Sthenelus,  and  brother  of  Eurys- 
theua, was  one  of  the  Argonauts  who  fell  in  the 
battle  with  ^Eetes.— 8.  A  youth  iu  love  with 
Anaxarete.  VtcL  Anaxabetk. — 4.  Daughter  of 
Ligdus  and  Telethusa,  of  PhieAtus  in  Crete. 
She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  op  the  advice  of 
Isia,  because  her  father,  previous  to  her  birth, 
had  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed  if  it  should  be 
a  girL  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  and  was  to 
be  betrothed  to  lauthe,  she  waa  metamorphosed 
by  Isis  into  a  youtlL — [6.  Daughter  of  Enyeus 
of  Soyrue,  celebrated  for  her  bJauty,  presented 
by  Achilles  to  Patroclas.] 

[IpHniON  {^I^itUjv)^  son  oi  Otrynteus  and  a 
Naiad,  came  from  Hyde,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus  in 
Lydia,  to  the  Trojan  war ;  slain  by  Achilles.] 

Iphitus  ('I0trof)  1.  Son  of  Eurytus  of  (Echa- 
lia,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterward  killed 
by  Hercules.  (For  details,  vid.  p.  858,  b,  859,  a.) 
— 2.  Son  of  Naubolus,  and  father  of  Scbedius, 
Epistroplius,  and  Eurynome,  in  Phocis,  likewise 
one  of  the  Argonauts. — 8.  Son  of  SfeemoD,  or 
Praxonides,  or  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  restored  the 
Olympic  games,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of 
all  war  during  their  celebration,  B.C.  884. 

[IphtbIme  {'Ifdifiii),  daughter  of  Icarius,  sister 
of  Penelope ;  under  her  form  Minerva  appeared 
to  Penelope  to  console  her  when  disquieted  at 
the  departure  of  Telemachus  from  Ithaca.] 

Ipsub  ('l^'ffoc),  a  small  town  in  Gi*eat  PLrygia, 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  deci* 
sive  battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  be* 
tween  the  generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succes- 
sion to  his  empire,  and  in  which  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  slain,  B.C.  801.  Vid.  Antigonue 
The  site  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  centre  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Stnnada. 

I&A  (Etpa,  'Ipo),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Mes 
senia,  memorable  as  the  place-Fhere  Avistom 
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«nM  defended  himself  for  eleven  years  agaiost 
thfi  Spartaos.  Its  capture  by  the  Spartans  in  R 
C.  G68  put  an  end  to  the  second  Messenian  war. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same  aa  Ira  (H, 
ix,  150X  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  Agamem- 
non promised  to  Achilles. 

IaKN.«J8  {Elp9jvaloc\  one  of  the  early  Christian 
Cathers,  was  probably  bom  at  Smynia  between 
AJ).  120  and  140.  In  his  early  yonth  he  heard 
Polyearp.  He  afterward  went  to  Gaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop  of  Lyoa  He 
made  many  oonyerts  fh>m  heathemsm,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  especiallv 
the  Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  hved  tiU 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  only 
work  of  IrensBus  now  extant,  Adoerna  Bercues, 
is  intended  to  refute  the  Gnoetica  The  original 
Greek  is  lost,  with  the  ezce{)tion  of  a  few  frag- 
jsents,  but  the  work  exists  in  a  barbarous  but 
vicient  Latin  version.  Edited  by  Grabe,  Oxon., 
1702;  [and  by  8i'eren,  Leipsig,  1848,  eeqg^  2 
vols.  8va] 

lafiNB  \F.if«jvn),  called  Pax  bv  the  Romans, 
4ie  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod, 
s  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis,  and 
one  of  the  Horie.  VicL  Hoa^  After  the  vic- 
tory of  Timotheus  over  the  LacedaBmonians, 
altars  were  erected  to  her  at  Athens  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Her  statue  at  Athens  stood  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Arophiaraus,  carrying  in  its  arms 
Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  and  another  stood 
near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Prytaneum.  At  Rome, 
where  peace  was  also  worshipped  as  a  goddess, 
she  had  a  magnificent  temple,  which  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is  represented 
on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  holding  in  her 
left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand  an 
olive-branch  or  the  stafif  of  Mercury.  Some- 
times she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a  pile 
of  arms,  or  carrying  corn-ears  in  her  hand  or 
upon  her  head. 

luis  Cl/otf),  daughter  of  Thaumas  (whence 
she  is  called  TTuiumafUias)  and  of  Electra,  and 
sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears 
as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especiallv  of  Ju- 

Eiter  (Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  In  the  Odyssey, 
[ercury  (Hennes)  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris  appears  to 
have  been  originally  the  personification  of  the 
rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in  the 
skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  goda 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself, 
but  other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only 
the  road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which  there- 
fore appears  wheuever  the  goddess  wants  it,  and 
vanishes  when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the 
earlier  poets  Iris  appears  as  a  vit^  goddess, 
but  in  the  later  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and 
the  mother  of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  dressed  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic, 
over  which  hangs  a  light  uppr  garment,  with 
wings  attached  to  her  shoulders,  carrying  the 
herald's  staff  in  her  left  hand,  and  sometmies  also 
holding  a  pitcher. 

laisriptf :  now  F^s^t/./rwiaifc),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  northernmost  range  of  l^e  Anti-Taurus,  in 
the  south  of  Pontus.  and  flows  first  west  past 
Comana  Pontica,  then  north  to  Amasia,  where  it 
turns  to  the  east  of   Eupatoria  (Megalopolis), 


where  it  receives  the  Lyrus,  and  then 
Borth  through  the  territory  of  Themidcyra  into 
the  Sinus  Amisenua  Xenophon  states  its  breadth 
at  three  plethra  (three  hundred  feet). 

laus  ('Ipof).  1.  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  oi 
Eurydamas  and  Eurytioo.  He  purified  Pelei.% 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ;  but, 
during  the  obase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytiou,  the  son  of  Irua 
Peleus  endeavored  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks ;  but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and 
at  the  command  of  an  oracle  Peleus  allowed 
them  to  run  wherever  they  pleased.  A  wolf 
devoured  the  sheep,  but  was  tnereupon  changed 
into  a  stone,  which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on 
the  frontier  between  Looris  and  Phocia — 2.  The 
well-known  beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name 
was  AnuBus,  but  he  was  called  Irus  because  he 
was  the  messenger  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 
He  was  slain  by  Ulyssea 

Is  ('Ic :  now  IRt)y  a  city  on  the  south  of  Mes- 
opotamia, eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a 
little  river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  neighboi 
hood  were  the  springs  of  asphaltus,  from  whicl* 
was  obtained  the  bitumen  that  was  used,  instead 
of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

IsJiDB  ('IffoZof).  1.  One  of  the  ten  Attic  ora- 
tors, was  bom  at  Chalds,  and  came  to  Athena 
at  an  'early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  oratory 
by  Lysias  and  Isocrates.  He  was  afterwara 
engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others, 
and  established  a  rhetorical  school  at  Athens, 
in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  his 
pupil  It  is  further  said  that  Lsadus  composed 
for  Demosthenes  the  speedies  against  his  guard* 
ians,  or  at  least  assisted  him  in  the  compositioa 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  He  lived 
between  EO.  420  and  848.  Isaeus  is  said  to 
have  written  sixty-four  orations,  but  of  these 
only  eleven  are  extant  They  all  relate  to  ques 
tions  of  inheritance,  and  aflbrd  cousiderable  in 
formation  respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attid 
law.  The  style  of  Issbus  is  clear  and  concise, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vigorous  and  powerful 
His  orations  %re  contained  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  orators.  Vtd.  Dkmosthenxs.  There 
is  a  good  separate  edition  by  Schomann,  Greifs- 
wald,  1831. — 2.  A  sophist  and  rhetoricidn,  a  na- 
tive of  Assyria,  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

IsXodaAS  {*l<jay6pac)t  the  leader  of  the  oligai 
chical  party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to  CLs 
thenes,  B.C.  510.  He  was  expelled  from  Athena 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by 
Cleomenes  and  the  Spartans. 

IsANDEB  ('laapdpoc)t  son  of  Bellerophon,  killed 
by  Mars  (Ares)  in  the  fight  with  the  Solymi. 

IsARA  (now  Isire),  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  descends  from  the  Graian  Alps,  flows  west 
with  a  rapid  stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
north  of  Valentia.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone,  Fabius  .£milianus  defeated  the  AUobro- 
ges  and  Arvemi,  B.0. 121. 

IsAUBiA  (4  *laavpia,  ^  *loavpiKf)^  a  district  of  ■ 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Taurus, 
between  Pisidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  an- 
cients knew  little  beyond  the  troublesome  fact 
that  its  inhabitants,  the  Isauri  (loovpoi),  were 
dariu^  robbers,  whose  incursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding districts  received  only  a  temnq'arY 
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from  tbe  victory  oyer  them,  which  gain- 
ed for  Lucius  Serrilius  the  surname  of  isau- 
rieus  (B.O.  75).  Their  chief  city  was  called 
Isaura. 

IsGA,  1.  (Now  Axmirutefj  or  Bridport^  or  Ex- 
Her\  the  capital  of  tlie  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii 
iu  the  southwest  of  Britain. — S.  (Now  Car  Leon^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk),  a  town  of  the  Silures 
is  Britain,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio 
II.  There  are  many  Roman  remains  at  Ccer 
Lien,  Tbe  word  Leon  is  a  corruption  of  Legio : 
Car  is  the  old  Celtic  name  for  *^  city." 

IscHTs.     Vid,  ^BCuLAProa. 

Isiodatm  (*loiAupo^\  1.  Of  MiffB^  a  Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  five  of  whose  epig^ms 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  Of 
Chai'az,  a  geographical  writer,  who  probably 
}ived  under  the  early  Roman  enrperors.  His 
work,  Zradfiol  UapdiKoU'iB  printed  in  the  edition 
9f  the  minor  geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon., 
1703.--8.  Of  Gaza,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher, 
the  friend  of  Proclus  and  Marinus,  whom  he 
•ooeeeded  as  chief  of  tbe  school. — i.  Of  Pelu- 
num,  a  Christian  exegetical  writer,  a  native  of 
Alexandrea,  who  spent  his  life  in  a  monastery 
near  Pelusium,  of  which  he  was  the  abbot  He 
died  about  A.I).  450.  As  many  as  two  thousand 
and  thirteen  of  his  letters  are  extant  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Pubbshed 
at  Paris,  1688.— 5.  Bishop  of  Hispalis  (now  Se- 
vf  .'r)  in  Spain,  from  A.D.  600  to  686,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent 
Ottltiyator  of  ancient  literature.  A  great  num- 
ber of  his  works  is  still  extant,  but  by  fke  the 
nMMt  important  of  them  is  his  Onoinvm  s.  Ety- 
mologiarum  Libri  XX.  This  work  is  an  Euoy- 
elopffidia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  treats  of  lul 
ii  bjects  in  literature,  science,  and  religion,  whidi 
w>re  studied  at  that  time.  It  was  much  used  in 
tie  Middle  Ages.  Published  in  the  Corpus 
Qrammatioorum  Veterum,  Lindemann,  LipSb, 
1888.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom.,  1797- 
1S08,  7  vols.  4to.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  tbe  elder  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
/ustinian. 

lalodtrus  ('Ifffyovof),  a  Greek  writer,  of  uncer- 
lain  date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Pliny, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  'A7r<(rra,  a  few  fragments 
«f  which  are  extant  Published  in  Westermami*s 
Faradoxographi,  Brunswick,  1889. 

Ibionda  Cwiovda :  'Itnovdevc,  Isiondensis),  a 
city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the  district 
!  f  Cibyra,  and  five  Roman  miles  northwest  of 
Termessua.  Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  con- 
siderable ruins  twelve  miles  from  Perge,  which 
:  e  supposes  to  be  those  of  Isionda. 

^  Jm  (^lotc\  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  di- 
rinitiea.  I'he  ideas  entertained  about  her  un- 
derwent very  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She 
»  deeeribed  as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  tbe  mother 
of  Homa.  As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught 
the  people  the  use  of  the  plough,  so  isis  invent- 
ed tbe  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley,  which 
were  carried  about  in  the  prooessions  at  her  fes- 
tival She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which 
tbe  Egyptians  called  their  mother :  whence  she 
and  Osiris  were  the  only  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  by  all  the  EJgyptians.  This  simple 
and  primitive  notion  of  the  Egyptians  was  modi- 
fied at  an  <»arly  period  through  th^  i*  fluence  of 
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ihe  £ast»  with  whieh  Egypt  came  into  oontaei^ 
and  at  a  later  time  throuffb  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks.  Thus  Osiris  and  Isis  came  gradually 
to  be  considered  as  divinities  of  tbe  sun  and  the 
moon.  The  E^fyptian  priests  'epresented  that 
the  principal  religious  institutions  of  Greeo* 
came  from  Effypt ;  and,  after  the  time  of  He 
rodotue,  this  belief  became  established  among 
the  learned  men  iu  Greece:  Hence  Isis  wae 
identified  with  Oeres  (Demeter),  and  Osiris  with 
Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  the  sufl;erings  of  Isis 
were  accordingly  modified  to  harmonize  with 
the  mythus  of  tiie  unfortunate  Ceres  (Demeter). 
As  Isis  was  the  eoddess  of  the  moon,  she  wae 
also  identified  wiu  lo.  Vid  lo.  Tbe  wbi-ship 
of  Isis  prevailed  extensively  in  Greece.  It  was 
introduced  into  Rome  iu  the  time  of  Sulla ;  and 
though  the  senate  made  many  attempts  to  eup- 
press  her  worship,  and  ordered  her  temples  to 
DC  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites  took 
deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  B.C.  48  the  triumvirs  courted  the  popular 
fisivor  by  building  a  new  temple  of  Isis  and  Se- 
rapis.  Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  ci^ ;  liut  this  command 
was  afterward  disregarded ;  and  under  tbe  early 
Roman  emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Se- 
rapis  became  firmly  established.    The  most  im- 

S[>rtant  temples  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the 
ampus  Martins,  whence  she  was  called  Isis 
Campensis.  Tbe  priests  and  servants  of  the 
goddess  wore  linen  garments,  whence  she  her- 
self is  called  linigera.  Those  initiated  in  her 
mysteries  wore  in  the  public  processions  masks 
representing  the  heads  of  dogs.  In  works  of 
art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  countenance  like 
Juno  (Hera) :  she  wears  a  long  tonic,  and  her 
upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot :  her  head  is  crowned  with  a  lotus  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds  the  sistrum.  Her  sop 
Horns  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  fii«e 
naked  boy,  holding  the  fore-finger  on  the  mouth, 
with  a  lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a  oomueo- 
pia  in  his  left  hand.  Tbe  German  goddess  laia 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  is  probably  the  same  as 
Hertha. 

tISMARIS.  Vid.  ISMARtJS.] 
smIbus  (lofiapo^ :  'lafuipio^),  a  town  in  Thrace 
near  Maronfia,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  town  of  the  Ci- 
oonea  Near  it  was  the  Lake  Ismarib  {'la/iopig) 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  Itmariut 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Te- 
reus,  king  of  Thrace, /«martiM  tvrannna  (AnL,iL, 
6,  7),  and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace^  ismontM 
rex  {Met,  xiii.,  580). 

IsMfiNs  {'lo/t^if),  1.  Daughter  of  Asopui^ 
wife  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  lasus  and  lo^ — 2. 
Daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta,  and  sister  of 
Antigone. 

IsMfiNus  (*lafitfv6^\  a  small  river  in  Bceotia, 
which  rises  in  Mount  CithAron,  flows  throv^h 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  Lake  Hylidii.  l^e 
brook  Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban  story,  flow- 
ed into  the  Ismenus.  From  this  river  Apollo 
was  called  Imimiu9.  His  temple,  the  /whomwr, 
at  which  the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was 
celebrated,  was  sitMated  outside  the  city.  The 
river  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  La 
don,  an<l  to  have  derived  it£  subseq  aent  nam< 
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froL  IsmeDue,  a  sod  of  Asopus  anl  Metope. 
Aceordiog  to  other  traditions,  IsmeouB  wan  a 
80Q  of  Amphioa  and  Niobe,  who,  when  struck  by 
the  arrow  of  Apollo,  leaped  into  a  river  Dear 
Thebes,  which  was  heoce  called  Ismenus. 

IsdcRATES  {'laoKpuTfjg),  1.  Ooe  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Theodorus»  aod  was 
bom  at  Atlicus  RC.  436.  Theodoras  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the 
eroatest  care.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisias, 
Ckrgiaa,  Prodicus,  and  also  Socrates.  Since 
Isf^crates  was  naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
ooDstitution,  he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker  himself)  but  devoted  himself  to  giv- 
ing mstruction  in  oratory,  and  writing^  orations 
for  others.  He  first  taught  rhetnric  in  Chios, 
7j)d  afterward  at  Athens.  At  the  latter  place 
he  met  with  great  success,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  his  profession.  He 
had  one  hundred  pupils,  every  one  of  whom  paid 
him  one  thousand  drachmaa.  He  also  derived 
a  largo  income  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote 
for  others ;  thus  he  received  twenty  talents  for 
the  speech  which  he  composed  for  Nioocles, 
king  of  Cyprus.  Although  Isocrates  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs,  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
his  country ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  battle 
of  Chieronea  had  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.C.  838,  at 
the  age  of  ninetv-eight  The  school  of  Isoc- 
rates exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  pabhc  oratory  at  Athena  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  of  ce- 
lebrity The  language  of  ]!socrates  forms  a 
Bfreat  contrast  wiUi  uie  natural  simplicity  of 
Lysias,  as  well  as  with  the  sublime  power  of 
Demosthenes.  His  style  is  artificial  The  care- 
fully-rounded periods,  and  the  frequent  applica- 
tx)n  of  figurative  expressions,  are  Matures  which 
remind  us  of  the  sophists.  The  immense  care 
he  bestowed  upon  the  composition  of  his  ora- 
tions may  be  inferred  from  tiie  statement  that 
he  was  engaged  for  ten,  or,  according  to  others, 
fifteen  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  oration  alone. 
There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orations  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they  were 
not  all  recognized  as  genuine.  Only  twenty- 
one  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these,  eight 
were  written  for  the  courts ;  all  the  others  are 
political  discourses^  intended  to  be  read  by  a 
lar^e  public.  The  most  celebmted  is  hb  Pane- 
gync  oration,  in  which  he  shows  what  services 
Athens  had  rendered  to  Greece  in  every  period 
of'  her  history,  and  contends  that  she,  and  not 
Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  The 
orations  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  orators.  The  best  separate  edition  is  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1839.— [2.  Of  Apol- 
looia,  a  disciple  of  the  foregoing,  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  orator ;  the  titles  of 
five  of  his  orations  are  mentioned,  but  none 
have  come  down  to  us.  Some  critics  have  as- 
cribed to  him  the  rexvif  fi/fropucij,  which  was 
included  among  the  works  of  Isocrates  of  Ati^- 
m] 

IssA  ('laaa),  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbos, 
and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

IssA  (IssiBus :  now  Ligsa)^  small  island  in  Uie 
Adriatic  Sen,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  off 
the  03ast  -tf  Dalmatia,  was  colonized  at  an  early 
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period  by  QreeikL  It  was  inhabited  by  a  bardj 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  (lemH  Utai)  wer« 
much  pjrized.  The  Isssi  placed  themselves  ua 
der  the  protection  of  the  Romans  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Illyrian  queen  Teutn,  B.C.  229 ' 
and  their  town  is  spoken  oi  as  a  place  of  iiiiport- 
ance  in  Caesar^s  time. 

IfisfiDdNES  {^laari66veg\  a  Scythian  tribe,  io 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  easternmost  people 
with  whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotoi 
had  any  intercourse.  Their  country  was  iii 
Great  Tartari/,  near  the  Massagetm,  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  manners.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  extending  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Serica. 

IsBicuB  SiiYUS  {6  'loaiK^  k6?.kos  :  now  Oidfof 
Jikenderoon)^  the  deep  gulf  at  the  northeast 
oomer  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
S;^ria,  named  after  the  town  of  Isscs.  The 
width  is  about  eight  miles.  The  coast  is  much 
altered  since  ancient  times. 

IssdaiA  {*laoup[a),  a  surname  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), derived  from  Mount  Issorion,  in  Laconii^ 
on  which  she  had  a  sanctuary. 

IssuB  Claaog,  also  'laaoi,  Xen.:  'laaoZoc),  a 
city  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Cilicia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Isaicud  Sinus,  and  at  the 
northern  front  of  the  pass  of  Mods  Amanus  call- 
ed the  Syrian  Gates ;  memorable  for  the  great 
battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Co- 
domannus  (B.C.  888),  which  wss  fought  in  a 
narrow  valley  near  tbe  town.  It  was  at  thai 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  its  importance 
was  much  diminished  by  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andrea  in  its  neighborhood.  Its  exact  site  is 
doubtful. 

IsT^voNEs.     Fid  Gkrmania,  p.  827,  a. 

IsTKu.     Vid.  Danubiub. 

IsTXR,  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a  slave  ol 
Callimachus,  and  afterward  his  friend,  and  ac 
cordingly  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Everge 
tes  (RC.  247-222).  He  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  ac 
AUhitf  or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are 
published  by  C.  and  Th.  MUller,  Fragmenia  HU- 
tor,  Orctc^  vol.  i.,  p.  418-427. 

IsxaiA  or  Histkia,  a  peninsula  at  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  Adnatic,  between  the  Smus 
Tergestinus  on  the  west  and  the  Sinus  Flanati- 
cus  on  the  east  It  was  separated  from  Yenetia 
on  the  northwest  by  the  River  Timavus,  and 
from  Illyricum  on  the  east  by  the  River  Arsia. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Ibtri  or  Hibtbi,  were  a  war- 
like Illyrian  race,  who  carried  on  several  wars 
with  the  Romans,  till  their  final  subjugation  by 
the  consul  C.  Ckudius  Pulcher,  B.C.  177.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Tebgsstb  and  Pola.  Istria 
was  originally  reckoned  part  of  Illvricum,  but 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Upper  Italy.  In  consequence  of 
its  name,  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  n 
branch  of  the  River  Ister  (Danube)  flowed  into 
the  Adriatic. 

I8tb6p6lis,  Isteou  or  Tbtuia  ('Iffr/)o^oA,rf,  'Iff- 
rpo(s  *laTpi^t  Herod,  il,  88 :  now  l9tere\  a  towa 
in  Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  cf  tlM 
Danube,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ooaalk 
was  r  colony  from  Miletus. 

[D  B  i^loog)y  a  natural  son  of  Priam,  wlio^ 
with  jii'  "ihus,  pastured  their  flocks  on  Moiml 
Ida  T  "t-z^r*  \*olh  capture^^by  Achilles,  but 
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were  ranaomed ;  afterward  they  were  both  slain 
by  AgamemDoal 

ItaiIa  (*lTaXta),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augnstofl^  the  country  which  we  call  /ta/y.  It 
was  boonded  of  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ligusti- 
oum  and  TyrrLenum,  Tuscmn  or  Inferom ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Siculum  or  Ausonium;  on 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum ; 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  which  sweep 
round  it  in  a  semicircle,  the  River  Varus  (now 
Var,  Varo)  separating  it  on  the  northwest  from 
Transalpine  Qaul,  and  the  River  Arsia  (now 
Arta)  on  the  northeast  from  Illyricum.  The 
name  Italia,  however,  was  originally  need  to 
indicate  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  country. 
Most  of  the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  derived  the  name  from  an  ancient  king 
Italus ;  but  others,  still  more  absurdly,  connect- 
ed it  with  the  old  Italian  word  Italtu  (in  Oscan, 
viilu  or  vitelu),  an  ox,  because  the  country  was 
rich  in  oxen  I  But  there  con  be  no  doubt  that 
Italitiy  or  VitaliOj  as  it  was  also  called,  was  the 
hold  of  the  Jto/i,  Vitali,  ViteUi,oT  Pt^u/i,  an  an- 
cient raoe,  who  are  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Sieuli,  This  race  was  widely  spread 
over  tLe  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
fine  drawn  from  Moont  Garganus  on  the  east 
CO  Terracina  on  the  west  The  Qreeks  were 
ignorant  of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  Ac- 
eording  to  them,  Italia  was  originally  only  the 
touthemmost  part  of  what  was  afterward  called 
Bruttiom,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Lametio  to  the  Scylletic 
Gulf  They  afterward  extended  the  name  to 
signify  the  whole  country  south  of  Posidonia  on 
the  west  and  Tarentiun  ou  the  east  After  the 
Romans  bad  conquered  Tarentum  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula,  about  B.O.  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a  still  further  extension  given 
to  it  It  then  signified  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  Straits  as 
far  north  as  the  Amus  and  thc.Rubico.  The 
country  north  of  these  rivers  continued  to  be 
called  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Liguria  down  to  the 
end  of  the  republic  Augustus  was  the  first 
who  extended  the  name  of  Italia,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  basin  of  tlie  Po  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  tx>th  iuclusivcb  In 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when  Maximian 
had  transferred  the  impeiial  residence  to  Milan, 
the  name  Italia  was  a^ain  used  in  a  narrower 
compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified  onl^  the 
sootn  of  the  country,  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  north,  compriaiDe  the  ^ve  provinces  of 
.£milia,  Liguria,  Flammia,  Venetia,  and  Istria. 
Besides  Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  vari- 
ous other  names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These 
were  HssPxaiA,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  it  because  it  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece,  or 
Hebpeeia  Magna,  to  distioguish  it  from  Spain 
(vid  Hxsperia),  and  Satuenia,  because  Saturn 
was  said  to  have  once  reigne<l  in  Latium.  The 
oames  of  separate  parts  of  Italy  were  also  ap- 
plied by  the  poets  tc  the  whole  country.  Thus 
t  was  called  (Enoteia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  (Enotri,  in  the  countiy  afterward  called 
Bnittium  and  Lucania:  Ausonia,  or  Ofica,  or 
Opicxa,  originally  tH  land  of  the'Ausones  or 
Au#jnii,  Opici  or  Osci,  on  the  western  coast. 


in  the  oonntry  afterward  called  Oampaida 
l*TEEHENiA,  properly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheui 
also  on  the  western  coast,  north  of  Ausonia  or 
Opica,  and  more  especially  in  the  country  afte^ 
ward  called  Etruria :  Iaptoia,  properly  the  land 
of  the  lapygea,  on  the  eastern  coast  in  the 
country  afterward  called  Calabria :  and  Okbeica, 
the  land  of  the  Umbri,  on  the  eastern  coast 
alongside  of  Etruria.  Italy  was  never  inhabit- 
ed by  one  single  race.  It  contained  a  great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated 
into  the  country  at  a  veiy  early  period.  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  or 
(Euotrians,  a  branch  of  the  same  great  race 
who  originally  inhabited  Greece  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  also  called  Aborig- 
ines and  Siculi,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  the  same  as  the  Vitali  or  Itall  At  Uie 
time  when  Roman  history  begins,  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  following  raoea.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right  bonk  and  the 
sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Alpa  Alongside  of  these,  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tibor  and  the  Adriatic, 
dwelt  the  Umbriaus.  To  the  south  of  the  Etrus- 
cans were  the  Sacrani,  Casoi,  or  Prisoi,  Oscan 
tribes,  who  had  been  driven  ont  of  the  mount- 
ains hy  the  Sabines,  had  overcome  the  Pekts- 
gian  tribes  of  the  Siculi,  Aborigines,  or  Latins, 
and,  uniting  with  these  conquered  people,  had 
formed  the  people  called  Pjrisci  Latim,  subse- 
quently simply  Latim.  South  of  these  again,  as 
ur  as  the  River  Laus,  were  the  Opici,  who  were 
also  called  Ausones  or  Aurunoi,  and  to  whom 
the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  Saticuli,  and  .^ui  also  be 
long^ed.  The  south  of  the  peninsula  was  in* 
habited  h^  the  (Enotrians,  who  were  subse- 
quently driven  into  the  interior  by  the  numer* 
ous  Greek  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts. 
South  of  the  TTmbrians,  extending  as  far  as 
Mount  Garganus,  dwelt  the  various  Sabellian 
or  Sabine  tribes,  the  Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni, 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestiui,  and  Hernici,  from 
which  tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Samnites 
subsequently  spruug.  From  Mount  Garganus 
to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  peniusula, 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunians  or 
Apulians,  Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  Sallentini.  An 
account  of  these  people  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
tides.  They  were  all  eventually  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of  the  whole 
of  the  penmsula.  At  the  time  of  Aujrustus  the 
following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  au 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  ar^ 
tides:  I.  Upfee  Italt,  which  extended  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Rivers  Macra  on  the  west  and 
Rubico  on  the  east.  It  comprehended,  1.  Ligu- 
EiA.  2.  Galua  Cisalpina.  3.  Venetia,  includ- 
ing Camio.  4.  IsTBiA. — II.  Centeal  Italy, 
sometimes  called  Italu  Peopeia  (a  term  not 
used  by  the  ancients),  to  distinguish  it  from  Gal 
lia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and  Magna  Gro^cia 
or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the  Rivers  Macra 
on  the  west  and  Rubico  on  the  east^  to  the  Riv 
ers  Silarus  on  the  west  and  Freuto  on  the  east 
It  comprehended,  1.  Eteueia.  2.  Umbeia.  8 
PiCENUx.  4.  Samniux,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestiui,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni. 
Ae.  6.  Latiuil  4.  Campania.— UL  Lowee 
Italy,  or  Magna  GEiEciA,  included  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  the  Riven 
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fiilarus  nnJ  Frcntou  It  comprehended,  1.  Afu- 
UA,  iDcludiDg  (yalabria.  2.  Luoanu.  S.  Bacr- 
nuM.  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  the  follow- 
ing eleveu  Regiones.  1.  Latiuiu  and  Campania. 
t.  The  land  of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
ft.  Lucania  and  Bnittium.  4.  The  land  of  the 
Frentani,  Marracini,  Peligni,  Mani,  Vestini,  and 
Sabini,  together  with  Samnium.  6.  Picenum. 
4.  Umbria  and  the  district  of  Ariminum,  in  what 
was  former!;^  called  Qallia  Cisalpioa.  7.  Etru- 
ria.  8.  Gallia  Cispadana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The 
eastern  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  Yenetia, 
Camia,  and  Istria.  11.  The  western  part  of 
Gallia  Transpadana.  The  leading  features  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  so  well  de- 
Bcnoed  by  a  mooem  writer,  that  we  can  not  do 
better  than  quote  his  words.  "  The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gires  us  its  shape  and  the  po- 
sition of  its  towns ;  to  these  it  may  add  a  semi- 
oirde  of  mountains  round  the  northern  boundary, 
to  represent  the  Alps;  and  another  long  line 
itretcniog  down  the  middle  of  the  country,  to 
represent  the  Apennines.  But  let  us  carry  this 
on  a  little  further,  and  give  life  and  harmony  to 
what  is  at  present  at  once  lifeless  and  confused. 
Observe,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  Apennine 
line,  beginning  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separates  naturally 
the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cisal- 
pine GauL  Ooserve,  again,  how  the  Alps,  after 
running  north  and  south  where  they  divide  Italy 
from  France,  turn  then  away  to  the  eastward, 
running  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too 
touch  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines 
of  Istria.  Thus  between  these  two  lines  of 
mountains  there  is  inclosed  one  great  basin  or 
plain;  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains, 
open  only  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  Obeerve  how 
widely  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  then  see  how 
well  It  is  watered.  One  great  river  (the  Po) 
flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descend- 
ing toward  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alps  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other. 
Then,  descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the 
complexity  of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  manifold  political  mvisions.  It  is  not 
one  simple  central  ridge  of  mountains,  having 
a  broad  belt  of  level  country  on  either  side  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising 
mimediately  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  and  leaving  room 
therefore  on  the  other  side  for  wide  plains  of 
table-land,  and  for  rivers  with  a  sufficient  length 
of  course  to  become  at  last  great  and  navigable. 
It  is  a  back-bone,  thickly  set  with  spmes  of  un- 

S[ual  lengrth,  some  of  them  running  out  at  reg- 
ar  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but  others 
twisted  so  stranrely  that  they  often  run  for  a 
long  way  parallel  to  the  back-bone,  or  main 
ridge,  and  interlace  with  one  another  in  a  maze 
almost  inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the 
disorder,  in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the 
Apennines,  being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to 
the  sea  and  to  their  own  central  chiun,  and  thus 
leave  an  interval  of  plain  between  their  bases 
and  the  Mediterranean,  yolcanic  agency  has 
broken  up  the  space  thus  left  with  other  and 
distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own  creation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the  Alban  hills 
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near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  thee.  Italy  ii 
niade  up  of  an  mfinite  multitude  c  valieys  pent 
in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming  a 
country  to  itself,  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriera 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parts  are  isolated 
by  nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly 
unite  them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  duir- 
acter  of  Italian  scenery :  the  constant  combma 
tion  of  a  mountain  outline,  and  all  tibe  wild  feat 
ures  of  a  mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vege 
tation  of  a  southern  climate  in  the  valleys.** 
More  minute  details  respecting  the  physical: 
features  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  are  givei 
in  the  articles  on  the  separate  provinces  int# 
which  it  is  divided. 

ItalIca.  1.  (Now  SeviUa  la  vi^Ja^  near  San 
iiponee)j  a  municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bietis,  northwest  of 
Hispalis,  was  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  settled  here  some 
of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birth-pkce  of  the 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.— 2.  The  name 
given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii  during 
their  war  with  Rome.     VicL  Corfinium. 

Italicus,  Siiiua     Vid.  Siuus. 
^  ItIlus  ('IroAof),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  Siculians,  or  CEnotrians,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.    Some 
call  him  a  son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

Itanus  Clrovof),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Crete,  near  a  promontory  of  the  some  name, 
founded  by  the  Phcenicians. 

Ithaca  {'Wukji:  'Idaiajaioc:  now  Thiaki),  a 
small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  is  separated  fi-om  Cephalonia  by  a  chan- 
nel about  three  or  four  miles  wide.  Tne  island 
is  about  twelve  miles  Ion?,  and  four  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  aci*oss.  In  each  of  these  parts 
there  i«  a  mountain  ridge  of  considerate  height ; 
the  one  in  the  north  ^led  JferUunt  (S^piTov, 
now  Anoi),  and  the  one  in  the  south  J^Vtu}7i 
(Nifiov,  now  SUfano).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precip- 
itous cnuical  hill,  now  called  Aeto,  or  *'  eagle's 
cliff,"  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  aboye.  The  acropolis,  or  cas- 
tle of  Ulysses,  crowned  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  described  by  a  modern 
traveller  as  "  about  as  bleak  and  dreary  a  spot 
as  can  well  be  imagined  for  a  princely  resi- 
dence.* Hence  Cicero  (2>«  Or<a^  i^  44)  de- 
scribes it,  in  atperrimU  saxtdis  tan^anniduluM 
affixa.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neium,  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemacbus  as  **  Under- 
Neium"  {'Wukvc  'Tirovfjtov,  Hom.,  OcL,  iii.,  81). 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  seven  Ioni- 
an islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 

[Ithacub  ('l6aKoc\  eon  of  Pterelaus,  a  Lcro^ 
from  whom  Ithaca  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.] 

[iTHjndEKEs  (*i6aifuvfii)y  a  Trojan  or  Lycinn 
warrior  in  the  lUad,  father  of  Sthenelaus.] 

IthOme  ('Wutifj:  Iduvprtfc,  'Idufialoc],  1.  A 
strong  fortress  in  Measenia,  situated  on  a  mount 
ain  of  the  same  name,  which  afterward  formed 
the  citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  ten* 
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Mf  >f  Jupiter  (ZeoB),  who  was  hence  sisnuuned 
Ithymetoi  ('Idofi^c*  I>dr.  'Ifio/idraf).  Ithome 
was  token  by  the  Spartans  B.  0. 728,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Messenian  war.  after  a  heioio  defence 
by  Aristodemns,  and  again  in  456,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  Meesenian  war. — 2.  A  mountain  fortress 
in  Pelasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  near  Metr(vpoli%  also 
called  Thome. 

Mus  PoBTUs,  a  harbor  of  the  Moriui,  on  the 
Dor^hem  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Ctesar  set 
sail  fun  Britaiu.  The  position  of  this  harbor  is 
much  disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  with 
Gesoriacum  or  Bovlogne^  but  it  is  now  usually 
supposed  to  be  some  harbor  near  Calais,  probably 
VitaantOT  WiUand. 

Iton.     Vid.  Itonia. 

ItOnIa,  ItOnias,  or  ItGnis  ('Irwvta,  'Iravuic, 
or  'Iruvec),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athcnal,  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Iton,  in  the  souta  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  The  goddess  there  had 
a  celebrated  sanctuary  and  festivals,  and  hence 
is  called  Ineola  Itoui.  From  Iton  her  worship 
spread  into  Bcsotia  and  the  country  about  Lake 
VoTptaSy  where  the  Pambcsotia  was  celebrated,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  temple  and  grove  of  Min- 
erva  (Athena).  According  to  another  tradition, 
llinerva,  (Athena)  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  ItonuB,  a  king  or  priest 

Itugoi  (*iTVKKify  App.)  a  town  in  Hispania 
Betica,  in  the  district  of  Hispalis,  i^d  a  Roman 
eolony,  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

ItOka  (now  Solway  Fnth\  an  aestuary  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britain,  between  Bngland  and 
Scotland. 

iTtKJLS  iTf ftiKA  ClTOvpaia :  'Irovpcitotj  Itursei, 
ftyriei :  now  El-Je%awr)y  a  district  on  the  north- 
iastem  borders  of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus,  on  the  west  by 
the  mountain-chain  (now  JebeUHeith)  which  forms 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
on  the  southwest  and  south  by  Gaulanitis,  and 
on  the  east  by  Anranitis  and  Trachonitis.  It 
occupied  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
Mount  Hermon  sinks  down  on  the  southeast, 
and  was  inhabited  by  an  Arabian  people,  of  war- 
like and  predatory  habits,  which  they  exercised 
upon  the  caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damascus, 
whose  great  road  lay  through  their  country.  In 
the  wars  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites, 
they  are  found  acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of 
Damascus.  They  are  scarcely  heard  of  again 
till  B.C.  105,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the 
AsmooiBan  king  of  Judah,  Aristobulus,  who 
compelled  them  to  profess  Judaism.  Restored 
to  independence  by  the  decline  of  the  Asmo- 
noKui  bouse,  they  seized  the  opportunity  offers 
ed,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  weakness  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  to  press  their  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Coele-Syna,  and  even  beyond  Leba- 
non, to  Byblos,  Botrys,  and  other  cities  on  the 
aoast  of  rhoBuice.  Pompey  reduced  them  again 
to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
Jie  Roman  army,  in  which  they  became  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  arch- 
ery. They  were  not,  however,  reduced  to  oom- 
vHete  subjection  to  Rome  until  after  the  civil 
yars  Augustus  g;ave  Ituriea,  which  had  been 
itberto  ruled  by  its  native  princes,  to  the  iam- 
ly  of  Herod.  During  the  ministry  of  our  Sa- 
/lour,  it  was  goverced  by  Philip,  the  brother 
n)f  Herod  Antipo.*,  ni  t<trarch.      Upon  Philip's 


death  in  A.D.  87,  it  was  united  to  the  RoQua 
province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was  presently 
agam  separated,  and  assigned  partly  to  Herod 
AgrippaL,  and  partljr  to  Sossmus,  the  prince  o? 
£mesa  In  AJ>.  50  it  was  finally  reunited  b^ 
Olaudius  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  and 
there  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that  the 
Itomans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
laree  towns  in  the  country,  a  fact  easily  explain- 
ed by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who 
lived  in  the  Arab  fashion,  m  unwaUed  villager 
and  tents,  and  even,  according  to  some  state- 
ments, in  the  natural  caves  with  which  the 
country  abounds. 

[Itylus  {'ItvTlocX  son  of  Zethus  and  ASdoa 

Vid.  AJBDOK.] 

[Ittmonkus  {*lTVfiovevg\  son  of  Hyperochuf 
of  £]i8,  shiin  by  Nestor.] 

iTva  1.  vid.  Terkus.— [2.  A  Trojan  hero, 
accompanied 'JSneas  tu  Italy,  and  was  slain  by 
Tumus.] 

It>Li8  {*lovXic '  ^lov^mCj  'lowAxevf),  the  chief 
town  in  Oeos ;  the  birth-place  of  Simonides. 
Vid,  Cxos. 

ItLUs.  1.  Son  of  iEneas,  usually  called  As* 
eanius.  Vid.  AsoAino& — 2.  Eldest  son  of  Ab- 
canius,  who  claimed  the  government  of  Ladum, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Sil- 
vius. 

IxioN  {I^Uiv),  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 
and  Perimela,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Mars  (Ares). 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother 
was  Dia,  a  daughter  of  De'ioneus.  He  was  king 
of  the  LapithaB  or  Phlegyes,  and  the  father  of 
Pirithous.  When  Deioneus  demanded  of  Ldon 
the  bridal  gifts  he  had  promised,  Ldon  treach- 
erously invited  him  to  a  Danquet,  and  then  con 
trived  to  make  him  fall  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire 
As  no  one  purified  Ldon  of  this  treacherous 
murder,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  took  pity  upon  him,  puri- 
fied him,  carriea  him  to  heaven,  and  caused 
him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion  was 
ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Juno  (Hera).  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  thereupon  created  a  phantom  re- 
sembling Juno  (Hera),  and  by  it  Ixion  became 
the  father  of  a  Centaur.  Vid  Centauri.  Ix 
ion  was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  m- 
gratitude.  His  hands  and  feet  were  chained 
by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said 
to  have  rolled  perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the 
lower  world.  He  is  further  said  to  have  been 
scourged,  and  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  Benefactors 
should  be  honored." 

IxioNf  DE8,  t.  0.,  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ldoa  Tho 
Centaurs  are  also  called  Jxionida. 

Ixius  {'^toc)i  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a  district  of  the  island  of  Rhoaes  which  was 
called  Ixias  or  Ixia. 

Iynx  ('IvyO*  daughter  of  Peitho  and  Pan,  or 
of  Echo.  She  endeavored  to  charm  Jupiter 
(Zeus,)  or  make  him  fall  in  love  with  lo ;  but  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Juno  (Hera)  into  the  bird 
called  lynx. 

J. 

JaocetXni,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconea 
sis,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  ^  Iborus.  ^ 


Jana.     Vid  Janus. 
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jAxio^LUK.     Vid,  Roma. 

JAhub  and  J  ana,  a  pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
rimUesy  who  were  worshipped  as  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  names  Janwi  and  Jana  are  only 
other  forms  of  JHanut  and  Diana,  which  wwds 
contain  the  same  root  as  die*,  day.  Janus  was 
worshipped  both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans, 
and  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  Roman 
religioa  He  presided  over  the  beginning  of 
every  thing,  and  was  therefore  always  invoked 
first  in  every  undertaking,  even  before  Jupiter. 
He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons,  and  hence 
the  first  month  of  the  year  was  called  after  him. 
He  was  the  porter  of  heaven,  and  therefore  bore 
the  surnames  Patvicut  or  Patulous,  the  **  open- 
er,*' and  Clusiiu  or  C'/im'trtus,  the  "shutter." 
In  this  capacity  he  is  represented  with  a  key  in 
his  left  hand,  and  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right 
On  earth  also  he  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
gates,  and  hence  is  commonly  represented  with 
two  heads,  because  every  door  looks  two  ways 
(Janu$  bifrons).  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  four  heads  {Janu$  quadrifrons),  because  he 
presided  over  the  four  seasons.  Most  of  the 
attributes  of  this  god,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  connected  -with  his  being  the  god  who  opens 
and  shuts ;  and  this  latter  idea  probably  has 
reference  to  his  original  character  as  the  god 
of  the  sun,  in  connection  with  the  alternations 
of  day  and  night  At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to 
have  dedicated  to  Janus  the  covered  passage 
bearing  his  name,  which  was  opened  in  times 
of  war,  and  closed  in  times  of  peace.  This 
passage  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  a 
temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  forum.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  left  open  in  war  to  indicate 
symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  out  to  assist 
the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  been  shut  in 
lime  of  peace,  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
cit^,  might  not  escape.  A  temple  of  Janus  was 
'juilt  by  C.  Duilius  m  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
Var:  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Tiberius.  On  new  year's  day,  which 
was  the  principal  festival  of  the  god,  people 
gave  presents  to  one  another,  consistmg  of 
sweetmeats  and  copper  coins>  showing  on  one 
side  the  double  head  of  Janus,  and  on  the  other 
a  ship.  The  general  name  for  these  presents 
was  ttrencR,  The  sacrifices  offered  to  Janus  con- 
sisted of  cakes  (called  janttai),  barley,  incense, 
and  wine. 

Jason  {*ldauv).  1.  The  celebrated  leader  of 
the  Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  .^son  and  Poly- 
mede  or  Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  i£olideB,  at  lolcus  in  Thessaly.  Cre- 
tlieus,  who  had  founded  lolcus,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  .£son ;  but  the  latter  was  deprived 
of  the  kingdom  by  his  half  brother  Pelias,  who 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  infant  Jasoa 
He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  who  pretended 
that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  him  to  the  care 
of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelias  was  now  warn- 
ed by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
one-sandaled  man.  When  Jason  had  grown  up, 
he  came  to  claim  the  throne.  As  he  entered 
the  market-place,  Pelias,  perceiving  he  had  only 
one  sandal,  asked  him  who  he  was;  whereupon 
Jason  declared  his  name,  and  demanded  tlie 
kingdom.  Pelias  consented  to  surrender  it  to 
him,  but  persuaded  him  to  remove  the  curse 
whid  rested  on  the  family  of  thn  iEoUdae  by 
406 


fetching  the  ^Icen    fleece  aud    sx>thmg   h^ 

r'  't  of  Phnzus.  Another  tradition  relat«d 
Pelias,  once  upon  a  tim^  invited  all  his 
subjects  to  a  saorino^  which  he  Attended  to 
offer  to  Keptune  (Poseidon).  Jasoo  came  with 
die  rest^  but  co  his  journey  to  loleus  he  losi 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  River  Anai> 
rus.  Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  Utc 
cnesandaled  man,  asked  Jason  what  be  would 
do  if  he  were  told  hj  an  oracle  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  one  of  his  subjects  f  Jason,  on  the 
sogg^tion  of  Juno  (Hera),  who  hated  Pelias 
answered,  that  he  would  send  him  to  fetch  th« 
golden  fleece.  Pelias  accordingly  ordered  Jasoo 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  whidi  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  King  .£Stes,  in  Colchis,  and  waf 
gfuarded  by  an  over-watchful  dragon.  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  sot  sail 
in  the  ship  Ai^go,  accomptamed  by  ihe  chief 
heroes  of  Greece.  He  obtained  the  fleece  with 
the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  lol- 
cus. The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  mem- 
orable enterprise^  and  his  adventures  on  his  re- 
turn home,  are  related  elsewhere.  Vid  Aa- 
QONAOTiK.  On  his  arrival  at  lolcus,  Jason,  ac- 
cording to  one  accoimt,  found  his  aged  father 
J^u  still  alive,  and  Medea  made  mm  young 
again  ;  bu^  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, .£son  had  been  slain  by  Pelias  during 
the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  yeogeance  on  Pdias.  Me- 
dea thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
to  cut  their  fatner  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  or- 
der to  restore  him  to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she 
had  before  changed  a  ram  into  a  lamb  by  boilii^ 
the  body  in  a  cauldron.  But  Pelias  was  never 
restored  to  life,  and  his  son  Acastus  expelled 
Jason  and  Medea  from  lolcus.  They  Ihea  went 
to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  several 
years,  until  Jason  deserted  Medea,  in  order  to 
marry  Glance  or  Oreusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Medea  fearfully  revenged 
this  insult  She  sent  Glauce  a  poisoned  garment^ 
which  burned  her  to  death  when  she  put  it  on. 
Creon  likewise  peiished  in  the  flames.  Medea 
also  killed  her  children  by  Jason,  viz.,  Mermerus 
and  Pheres,  and  then  flea  to  Athens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  drains.  Later  writers  rep- 
resent Jason  as  becoming  in  the  end  reconciled 
to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to  Colchis,  and 
there  restoring  J^Vbb  to  his  kingdom,  of  which 
be  had  been  depriyod.  The  death  of  Jasov 
is  related  differently.  Accordin^r  to  some,  ha 
made  away  with  hunself  from  gnef ;  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  uie  poop  of  the 
ship  Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  ne  was  lyins 
under  it — 2.  Tyrant  of  Phene  and  Tagus  of 
Thessaly  (vid,  IHet,  of  Antiq^  art  Tagub),  was 
probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  established 
a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Phene^ 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Pherao  soon 
after  B.C.  896,  and  in  a  few  years  extended  bis 
power  over  almost  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Pbar- 
saluB  was  the  only  city  in  Thessaly  which  main- 
tained its  independence  under  dae  government 
of  Polydamus ;  out  even  this  place  submitted  tc 
him  in  875.  In  the  following  jear  (874)  he  wan 
elected  Tagus  or  genei'aliwimo  of  Thessaly 
His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  weaknesc 

of  the  other  Greek  states,  aud  by  the  exhaust 
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mg  contest  in  which  Thebee  and  Sparta  were 
engaged.  He  was  now  in  a  position  whieh  held 
out  to  him  eyery  prospect  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece ;  but  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
ho  was  assassinated  at  a  pubhc  audience,  870. 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power, 
whieh  he  sought  to  gratify  07  any  and  every 
means.  With  the  <Siief  men  in  the  several 
states  of  Oreece,  as,  «.  o.,  with  Timotlieus  and 
Pelopidas,  he  cultivated  friendly  relations.  He 
is  represented  as  having  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  great  general  and  diplomatist — as  active,  tem- 
perate, prudent,  capable  of  enduring  much  fa- 
tigue, and  skillful  in  concealing  his  own  designs 
and  penetrating  those  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Gorgias;  and 
laocrates  was  one  of  his  friends. — 8.  Of  Argos, 
an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  Greece  in  four  books. 

Javolenus  Paiscfus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist^ 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Yeapasian  (AJ).  79),  and  was  one  of  the 
council  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Osslius  Sabinus,  and  a  leader  of  the  Sabiman  or 
Oaseian  scbooL  Vid.  p.  170,  b^  There  are  two 
hundred  and  six  extracts  from  Javolenus  in  the 
Digest 

Jaxartes  ('Ia^ojpT77(  :  now  Syr,  BydericL,  or  Stf- 
hfmH\  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which 
the  ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  con- 
fused. It  rises  in  the  ComSdi  Montes  (now 
JfoKMour),  and  flows  northwest  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral :  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  fall  into  the 
northern  side  of  the  Caspian,  not  distinguishing 
between  the  twc  seaff.  It  divided  Sogdiana  from 
Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a  Scythian  tribe 
called  Jaxartce. 

JkrIodo  or  HlSricbus  {'Upix<^,  *lepixov^ :  now 
JSi^Riha  /  ruins),  a  citv  of  the  Canaauites,  in  a 
plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  near  its 
mouth,  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  and  formed  an  important 
frontier  foi*tre98  of  Judiea.  It  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian,  rebuilt  under  Hadrian, 
and  finally  destroyed  during  the  crusades. 

JxaoM.     Vid.  HiXROifTMQB. 

JiatSALfiif  or  Hi^adsdLi^Ml  (lepovadXtifi,  'le^ 
uoadWvfia :  'lepoao^vfUrti^ :  now  JeruseUem,  Arab. 
ElKudt,  i.  &,  tfte  Holy  Oitu),  the  capital  of  Pal- 
estine in  Asia.  At  the  Ume  of  the  Israelitish 
eonquest  of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem, 
then  called  Jebus,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jeb- 
nsitcs,  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  en- 
tirely driven  out  from  it  till  B.O.  1050,  when 
David  took  the  city,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  It  was  also  established 
as  the  permanent  centre  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
by  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Aft- 
er the  division  of  the  kiiufdom  under  Rehoboam, 
it  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
until  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
neaaar,  king  of  Babylon,  RO.  688.  In  B.C.  636, 
the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
*us  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and  tem- 
ile;  and  the  work  was  completed  in  about 
jwenty-four  years.  In  RC.  832  Jerusalem  qui- 
3tli^  submitted  to  Alexander.  During  the  wars 
which  followed  his  death,  the  city  was  taken 
jy  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus  (B.G.  820),  and 
"«mained  subject  to   he  Greek  kings  of  £gypt 


till  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiochua  IH 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  RC.  198.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed  the  free  enjoy* 
ment  of  their  religion  and  their  own  internal 
government,  and  Antiochus  confirmed  them  in 
these  privileges;  but  the  altered  govemmcnl 
of  his  son,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphancs,  provoked 
a  rebellion,  which  was  at  first  put  down  when 
Antiochua  took  Jerusalem  and  pollu  ed  the  tern* 
pie  fB.C.  170);  but  the  religious  persecution 
whion  ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and 
led  to  a  new  revolt  under  the  Maccaoees,  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  retaken,  and  the  temple 
purified  in  B.O.  163.  Vid,  Macoa&sl  In  B.a 
188  Jeioisalem  was  retaken  by  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  and  its  fortifications  dismantled,  but 
its  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maccabee,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  Parthia  (B.C  128) 
to  recover  his  foil  power.  His  son  Aristobulus 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Judiea,  and  Jeru- 
salem continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom till  B.C.  68,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pompey, 
and  the  temple  was  again  pro&ned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  vid.  HYXOANua,  Hebodes, 
and  Paljestina.  In  A.D.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  was  put  down, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a  siege 
of  several  numths,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
endured  the  utmost  horrors ;  the  survivors  were 
all  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  city  and  temple  were  utterly  rased  to  the 
ground  In  consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of 
the  Jews,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  resolved  to 
destix)y  all  vestiges  of  their  national  and  reli 
gious  peculiarities;  and,  as  one  means  to  this 
end,  he  established  a  new  Roman  colony,  00 
the  ground  where  Jerusalem  had  stood,  by  the 
name  of  Mux  Capitouna,  and  built  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  A.D.  186.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred  character, 
and  led  to  the  erection  of  several  churches; 
but  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  it  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  under 
Omar  in  AD.  688,  have  left  very  few  vestiges 
even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands  due 
west  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea^  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles  (in  a  straight  line), 
and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  an  elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a 
series  of  valleys,  from  nills  which  surround  it 
on  every  side.  This  platform  has  a  general 
slope  from  west  to  east,  its  highest  point  being 
the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  city,  on  which  stood  the  original 
**  City  of  David."  The  southeastern  part  of  the 
plattorm  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called  Moriah, 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  eastern  part 
by  the  hill  called  A  era ;  but  these  two  summits 
are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  account  of 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  betweea 
The  height  of  Mount  Zion  is  two  thousand  ^Yt 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the  plat* 
form  is  five  thousand  four  himdred  feet  nom 
north  to  south,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 

feet  from  east  to  west  ^^  ^  ^  .-r  T  /> 
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JooASTJb  {'loKuonf),  called  Epioabtz  in  Homer, 
oaagbter  of  Meuofoeus,  and  wife  of  the  lliebaQ 
kioff  Laf  js,  by  wkoiu  she  became  the  mother  of 
(Edipus.  Sbo  afterward  married  (Edipus,  Dot 
knowing  that  he  was  her  eon ;  and  when  she  dis- 
eovered  tho  crime  she  liad  unwittiDgiy  oom> 
Aitted,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details, 
wiri  (Edipus. 

JoppE,  JopPA  {'loKirif  :  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
Japbo :  DOW  Jaffa),  a  very  ancient  maritime  city 
of  Palestine;  and,  before  the  building  of  Cesa- 
rea,  the  onlv  sea-port  of  the  whole  country,  and 
therefore  called  by  Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
lay  just  south  of  the  boundary  between  Judsaa 
and  Samaria,  southwest  of  Antipatris,  and  north- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

JoaDANES  ('lopduv^f,  'lopdavoc :  now  Jordafif 
Arab.  Eth-Sheriah  el-JCebir,  or  el'Urdun),  has 
its  source  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mons  Hermon 
(the  southernmost  part  of  Anti-Libanus),  [about 
twenty  miles  above]  Paoeas  (afterward  Cns- 
area  Philippi),  wheuce  it  flows  south  into  the 
little  lake  Semechonitis  (now  Bahr  el-JStUeh), 
and  theuco  [after  a  course  of  twelye  miles]  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberiasl  and  thenoe 
through  a  narrow  plaiu,  depressed  below  the 
leyel  of  the  surrounding  country,  into  the  Lake 
Asphaltites  (now  Bead  8ea%  where  it  is  finally 
lost  Vid  Pal^estina.  Its  course,  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  (^in  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  is,  according  to  Lieuteuant 
Lynch,  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  within 
that  distance  there  arc  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  considerable  rapids,  with  many  others  of 
Ibu  descent ;  thus  givuig  an  average  of  five  feet 
descent  to  the  mile  in  its  whole  extent];  the 
depression  through  which  it  runs  consists,  first, 
of  a  sandy  volley,  from  five  to  ten  miles  broad, 
within  which  is  a  lower  valley,  in  width  about 
half  a  mile,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beautifully 
dotbed  with  ^ross  and  trees;  and,  in  some 
places,  there  is  still  a  lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  tlie  river  itself 
is  calculated  at  thirty  yards,  and  its  average 
depth  at  nine  feet.  It  is  fordable  in  many 
places  in  summer,  but  in  spring  it  becomes  much 
deeper,  and  often  overflows  its  banks.  Its  bed 
is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Joay\TXDn  or  JoRDlirES,  an  historian,  liycd 
in  the  tiiLs  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era.  He  was  a  Goth  by  birth ;  was  sec- 
retary to  the  King  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the 
Christian  religion,  took  orders,  and  was  made 
a  bishop  m  Italy.  There  is  not  suflicient  evi- 
dence for  the  common  statement  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Ravenna.  He  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language:  1.  De  Ottarum 
(Chthorum)  Origlne  et  Relnu  Qeetis,  containing 
the  liistory  of  the  Goths  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  their  subjugation  by  Belisarius  in  641. 
The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost  history  of 
the  Goths  by  Cassiodorus,  to  which  Jomandes 
Added  various  particubrs ;  but  it  is  compiled 
witliout  judgment,  and  is  characterized  by  par- 
tiality to  the  Goths.  2.  J)e  Jiegnorum  ae  tern- 
porum  Succenione^  a  short  compendium  of  his- 
tory from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  ob- 
tabed  by  Narses  in  652  over  King  Theoaatus. 
It  IS  only  valuable  fur  some  accounts  of  the  bar* 
baix>as  nations  of  the  North,  and  tlie  countries 
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which  they  mhabited.    Edited  by  LiLdenbrag 
Hamburg,  1611. 

JoatPHOB,  FlavIus,  the  Jewish  historian,  waf 
bom  at  Jerusalem  A.D.  37.  On  his  mother^i 
side   he  was  descended  from    the  Asmonoaa 

Erinces,  while  from  his  father,  Matthias,  he  in 
erited  the  priestly  office.  Ue  enjoyed  an  eit 
cellent  education ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-«ia 
he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  Bom« 
Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the  procurator  uf 
Jud«a,  had  sent  thither  as  priftouers.  After  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  he 
safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and  being  introduced 
to  Poppaoa,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of 
his  friends,  but  received  great  presents  from 
the  empress.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  ha 
found  his  countrymen  eagerly  beut  on  a  re- 
volt from  Rome,  from  which  he  used  his  best 
endeavors  to  dissuade  them ;  but  failing  in 
this,  he  professed  to  enter  into  the  popular  de- 
signs. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  a£GiiirB 
in  Galilee.  When  Yeepasian  and  his  army  en- 
tered Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  into  lo- 
topato,  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  daya 
When  the  place  was  taken,  the  life  of  Josephus 
was  spared  by  Vespasian  through  the  interoes^ 
sion  01  Titus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespa- 
sian that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and 
his  son'a  Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect^ 
but  did  not  release  him  from  captivity  Uu  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  nearly  three  years  aft- 
erward (AD.  70).  Josephus  was  present  with 
Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward 
accompanied  him  to  Borne.  He  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespasian,  who  aa- 
signed  him,  as  a  residence,  a  nouse  formarly 
occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  hoQorably 
to  the  end  of  his  rei^  The  same  fa  cor  was 
extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as  well 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Flavins,  as  a  depend- 
ent of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  tha 
composition  of  his  worka  He  died  about  100. 
The  works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greekp 
They  are,  1.  Ths  History  of  the  Jetnth  War 
(nep2  Tov  'lovdaiKOv  iroXefuw  ^  ^lovdaiKyg  laropiac 
Tcepi  &X6aecjc)i  i^  seven  books,  published  about 
AD.  76.  Josephus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and 
then  translated  it  iuto  Greek.  It  oommcncea 
with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochua 
Epipbanes  in  B.C.  170,  runs  rapiu«y  over  tha 
events  before  Josephus's  own  tiiut>,  luid  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  fatal  war  with  Rome.  2. 
The  Jewith  Antiquities  {'lovdaiKt/  upxawAo}  ia\ 
in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.I).  IKi,  and 
addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  The  title  as  well 
as  the  number  of  books  may  liuve  been  sug* 
gested  by  the  ^FofialKr)  upxaioXoyla  of  Diuuysiua 
of  Halicamassus.  It  gives  on  account  of  Jew- 
ish history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  66,  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Geasius  Flo 
ruB.  In  this  work  Josephus  seeks  to  acoom 
modate  the  Jewish  religion  to  heathen  tostea 
and  prejudicea  llius  he  speaks  of  Moses  and 
his  law  in  a  tone  which  mi^ht  be  adopted  by 
any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  legation.  He  says 
that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  (Gen.,  xii.),  m 
tending  to  iopt  tbt  EgypUnu  yews  of  religios 
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ikould  he  find  them  bet'er  than  hU  own.  He 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservadoo  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there 
baving  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  she 
Red  Sea,  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of 
Alexander  the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea 
o3  Pamphylia.  He  interprets  Ezod.,  xzii.,  28, 
as  if  it  oonyeyed  a  command  to  respect  the  idols 
of  the  heathea  Many  similar  instances  might 
be  quoted  from  his  work.  8.  ffis  own  lAfe^  in 
one  book.  Tbia  is  an  appendage  to  the  Arcfaa- 
ologia,  and  is  addresaed  to  the  same  Epaphro- 
ditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier  than  A.D.  97, 
since  Agrippa  IL  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer 
living.  4.  A  treatiie  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jewa, 
or  Againtt  Apion,  in  two  books,  also  addressed 
to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  as 
impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on 
the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek  writers  re- 
specting-it  Vid.  Apion.  The  treatise  exhibits 
extenaive  acquaintance  with  Greek  litei'aturo  and 
philoeophy.  5.  Elg  MaKKoSaiovf  ij  Kepi  aifTOKpor 
Topoc  Aoyiofio^  in  one  book.  Its  genuineness  is 
doubtful  It  is  a  declamatory  acoonnt  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
seven  youths  and  their  mother,  m  the  persecu- 
tion under  Anliocbus  Epiphanes.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Josephus  are  by  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1*720 ; 
by  Haveroamp,  Amst,  1726 ;  [and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf  in  Oidots  Bibliotheca  Grieca;  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War,  separately,  h  by  Card- 
well,  Oxford,  1837,  2  vols.] 

JoviInvs,  FlAvIus  OLAUDlrs,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers  in  June,  A.D.  863,  after  the 
death  of  Julian  {vid,  Juuanus),  whom  he  had 
accompanied  in  his  campai^  against  the  Per- 
sians. In  order  to  effect  his  retreat  in  safety, 
Jovian  surrendered  to  the  Persians  the  Roman 
eonquestB  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  several  fur- 
treflses  in  Mesopotamia.  He  died  suddenly  at 
a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia  and 
€hdatia,  February  17,  864,  after  a  reign  of  little 
noore  than  seven  months.  Jovian  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

JoBA  (looof).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
i{  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-established  on  the 
throne  by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Ciesar  and  Pompey,  he  act- 
ively eapoused  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and,  ao- 
eorcungly,  when  Ceesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa 
(BG.  49),  he  supported  the  Pompeian  general 
AttiuB  Varus  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  Curio 
vas  defeated  by  their  united  forces,  and  fell  in 
the  battle.  In  46  Juba  fought  along  with  Soipio 
against  GsBsar  himself  and  was  present  at  the 
dedatve  battle  of  Thapsus.  After  this  defeat 
he  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  then  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. — 2.  Ebg  of  Mauretania, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child  at  his 
father's  death  (46^  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  by  CcBsar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
eonqoeror^s  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Italy,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study, 
tiiat  he  tamed  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (30), 
Angnatua  conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra^  otherwise  call- 
id  Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Ala  subsequent  perio<l  (25>  Augustus  gave  him 


Mauretania  in  exchaige  for  Numidia.  wh.i4i 
was  reduced  to  a  Bon.  an  province.  Hs  eontiu' 
ued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till  his  death,  which 
happened  about  A.D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  subjects,  among  whom  he  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  civ 
illaation;  and,  after  his  death,  they  even  paia 
him  divine  iMxiors.  Juba  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  in  almost  everv  branch  of  literatui«i 
They  are  all  lost,  with  th«  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  wrife* 
ten  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were,  1.  A  Htttcry  of  Africa  (AiSvku)^  in  which 
he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  2.  On  ths, 
Auyriam.  8.  A  BSeiory  of  AraMa,  4.  A  Ro- 
man HiMtory  {'FufiLJci^  laropia).  6.  QearpiK^le- 
Topia,  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  stage.  6.  Jlepl  ')pa(fnKyc,  or  nepl 
^uypd^Qv,  seems  to  have  been  a  genei*al  history 
of  painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on 
botany  and  on  grammatical  subjects.  [The  few 
fragments  of  Juba*s  historical  works  still  extant 
are  collected  in  Miiller's  Fragm,  Jfist.  Orcec^ 
voL  iiL,  p.  465-484.] 

Jm>MAy  Jm>ML     Vid.  PALj»nNA. 

JuouNTHi,  a  German  people,  sometimes  de 
scribed  as  a  Gothic,  ana  sometimes  as  an  Ale- 
mannic  tribe. 

JuocxTHA  {'lovyovpSa^  'loyop^of),  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastanabal, 
and  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  He  lost  bis  father 
at  an  earlv  age,  but  was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
Micipea,  who  brought  him  up  with  bis  own  son% 
Hiempaal  and  AdherbaL  Jugurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
skm  in  all  bodilv  exercise?,  and  rose  to  so  much 
favor  and  popularitv  with  the  Numidians,  that 
he  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  In 
order  to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  Micipsa  sent 
him,  in  B.C.  184,  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  as- 
sist Scipio  against  Numantia.  Here  his  zeal, 
courage,  and  ability  gained  for  him  the  favor 
and  commendation  of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  lead- 
ing nobles  in  the  Roman  camp  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  was  received  with  honor  by  Mi- 
cipsa, who  was  obliged  to  dissemble  the  fears 
whidi  he  entertained  of  his  ambitious  nephew 
Micipsa  died  in  118,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Ju* 
eurtna  and  his  two  sons,  Uiempeal  and  Adher- 
bal,  in  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  tlie  coun- 
try. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  assassinate  Hiempsal  at  Thir- 
mida,  and  afterward  defeated  Adherbal  in  bat- 
tle. Adherbal  fed  to  Rome  to  invoke  the  as- 
sistance of  the  senate ;  but  Jugurtha,  by  a  lav- 
ish distribution  of  bribes,  counteracted  the  just 
complaints  of  his  enemy.  The  senat«  decreed 
that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  competitors;  but  the 
senators  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree  were  also  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  who  tlius 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  western  division  of 
the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mauretania,  by  for  the 
laiger  and  richer  portion  of  the  two  (1 17).  But 
this  advantage  was  far  from  contenting  him. 
Shortly  afterward  he  invaded  the  territories  of 
Adherbal  with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  him. 
Adherbal  made  his  escape  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Cirta,  where  he  was  closely  blockaded  by 
Jugurtha  The  Romans  commanded  Ju^  uths 
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to  ab6tft(u  from  farther  hoBtilities ,  but  he  pnid 
no  attenion  to  thei**  commands,  aiid  at  length 
gained  pG.v>«8ioD  of  Oirta,  and  put  .idherbal  to 
death.  Hi  War  Vftm  now  declared  against 
■Tngurtha  at  "iome,  and  the  consul,  L  Calpur- 
nius  Bestia,  -^os  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Ju- 
^rtha  had  re^ourre  to  his  customary^  arts ;  and, 
By  means  of  Uu^i  sums  of  money  ^lyea  to  Bes- 
'JA  and  M.  Scam  Vi,  his  principal  bentenant,  he 
purchased  from  USem  a  favorable  peace.  The 
oooduct  of  Bestia  o'oited  the  greatest  iLdisna- 
Uon  at  Rome,  and  Ju^urtha  was  summoned  to 
the  city  under  a  safb  oraduct,  the  popular  party 
hoping  to  be  able  t^  convict  the  nobility  by 
means  ot  his  evidencs*.  The  scheme,  however, 
£Eiiled  ;  since  one  of  th«i  tiibunes,  who  had  been 
gained  over  by  the  fiie^idi  of  Bestia  and  Scau- 
rus,  forbade  the  king  L(  ^ive  evidence.  Soon 
afterward  Jugurtha  wat  impelled  to  leave 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  lit  having  ventured  on 
the  assassination  of  Massif  r,  whose  counter-in- 
fluence he  regarded  with  «)tprehensioa  Vi<L 
Massiva.  The  war  was  nosr  renewed ;  but  the 
consul,  Sp.  Postumius  AlbiL  ot,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  It  (110),  was  able  to  effect  nothing 
against  Jugurtha.  When  tL«  consul  went  to 
I^me  to  hold  the  comitia,  W  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  de- 
feated b^  Jugurtha ;  great  pai  t  of  his  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  simi- 
lar fate  by  the  iguominy  of  passing  under  the 
yoke.  But  this  disgrace  af>  once  roused  all 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people :  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Aulus  was  instantly  annulled;  and 
the  consul  Q.  Oascilius  Metellus  was  sent  into 
Africa  at  tha  head  of  a  new  army  (109).  Metel- 
lus was  an  able  general  and  an  upright  man, 
whom  Jugurtha  was  unable  to  cope  with  in  the 
field,  or  to  sedace  by  bribes.  In  the  course  of 
two  years  Metellus  frequently  defeated  Jugur- 
tha, and  at  length  drove  him  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Qffituliaus.  In  107  Metellus  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  hj  Marius ;  but  the 
cause  of  Jugui-tha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
b^  his  father-in-law  Bucchus,  king  of  Maureta- 
Dia,  who  had  advanced  to  his  support  with  a 
lai^e  army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  by 
Marius;  and  Bocchus  purchased  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  Romans  by  surrendering  his  son-in- 
law  to  Sulla,  the  (juiestor  of  Marius  (106).  Ju- 
Kurtha  remained  in  captivity  till  the  return  of 
Marius  to  Rome,  when,  after  adorning  the  tri- 
mnph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan.  1,  104),  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  starved  to 
death. 

JtLiA.  1.  Aunt  of  CsBsar  the  dictator,  and 
wife  of  0.  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  B.C.  68, 
and  her  nephew  pronounced  her  funeral  oration. 
— 2.  Mother  of  M.  Antonias  the  triumvir.  In 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (48)  she 
saved  the  hfe  of  her  brother,  L.  Cfosar.  Vid. 
CiBSAa,  No.  6. — 3.  Sister  of  Ciesar  the  dictator, 
and  wife  of  M.  Atius  Balbus^  by  whom  she  had 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Atia.— 
4.  Daughter  of  Oaesar  the  dictator,  by  Oomelia, 
and  his  only  child  in  marriage,  was  married  to 
Gn.  Pompey  in  69.  She  was  a  woman  of  beanly 
and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband,  although  twenty-three  years  older  than 
henell    She  died  m  childbed  in  54. — 6.  Daugh- 


r  ter  of  Augustus  by  Seribooia,  and  his  only  chili 
i  was  bom  in  S9.  She  was  educated  with  mat 
strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  most  proffigata 
women  of  her  ace.  She  was  thrice  manTed: 
first,  to  M.  Marcellus,  her  first  cousin,  in  26 ;  see 
ondl^,  after  his  death  (28)  without  issue,  to  M. 
Agrippa,  by  whom  ahe  had  three  sons,  C.  an<^ 
L.  CsBsar,  and  Agrippa  Postumns,  and  twc 
daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina;  and  thirdly, 
after  Agrippa's  death  in  12,  to  Tiberius  Nero,  the 
future  emperor.  In  KG.  2  Augustus  at  length 
became  acquamted  with  the  misconduct  of  hie 
daughter,  whose  notorious  adulteries  had  been 
one  reason  why  her  husband  Tiberius  had  quit> 
ted  Italy  Sour  years  before.  Augustus  was  in- 
censed beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  cff  the  coast  of  Gampania. 
At  the  end  of  five  yiars  she  was  removed  to 
Rhegium,  but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit 
the  bounds  of  the  city.  Even  the  testament  of 
Augustus  showed  the  mflezibility  of  his  anger. 
He  bequeathed  her  no  legacy,  and  forbedeher 
ashes  to  repose  in  his  mausoleum.  Tiberius, 
on  his  aooession  ^A.D.  14),  deprived  her  of  almost 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  she  died  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year. — 6.  Daughter  of  the 
preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  ^milius  Paulusw  She 
inherited  her  mother^s  licentionsoess,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  banished  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremerus,  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  AJ).  9,  where  she  lived  nearly 
twenty  years.  She  died  in  28.  It  was  probably 
this  Juua  whom  Ovid  oelebrated  as  Gorinna  in 
his  elegies  and  other  erotic  poems ;  and  his  in* 
trigues  with  her  appear  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  poet*s  banisnment  in  AJ).  9. — 7.  Young- 
est child  of  Qermanicns  and  Agrippina,  was 
bom  A.D.  18;  was  married  to  M.  Vinicius  in 
88  ;  and  was  hsnished  in  8*7  by  her  brother  Ga- 
liguh),  who  was  believed  to  have  had  an  incest- 
uous intercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by^  Glaudiust  but  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Messalina's  instigation.  The 
charge  brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  was  banished  to  Gor- 
sica  as  the  partner  of  her  guilt — 8.  Daughter 
of  Drusus  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Qermanicns. 
She  was  married,  A.D.  20,  to  her  first  oousin, 
Nero,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  and, 
after  Nero's  death,  to  RubeUiua  Blandus,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  Rubellius  Phuitus.  She, 
too,  was  put  to  death  by  Glaudius,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Messalina,  69.-^9.  Daughter  of  Titus, 
the  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Flavins  Sabinus^ 
a^  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  node  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  intercourse, 
—10.  DoMNA.  VUL  DoMNA.-— 11.  Drubxlla. 
Vid.  D&U8ILLA.— 12.  Mjba.     Vid.  IAjbba. 

JOuA  GB2f8,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  ori^,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Anehises.  The  most  distinguished  fiunUy  in 
the  gens  is  that  of  G^sab.  Under  the  empire 
we  find  an  immense  number  of  persons  of  the 
name  of  Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom 
are  spoken  of  under  their  surnames. 

JuuAnus  DidIub.     Vid  DiniiTa. 

JuLilxus,  FlavIoa  OLiurica,  usually  called! 
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JouAir.  axMl  suroamed  the  Aporati,  Roman 
mperar  AJ>.  S6l-^6&  He  -wtm  born  nt  Coo- 
atantmople  AJ>.  8Sl,  and  was  the  ion  of  JuHus 
OoDttaniiuA  by  his  second  wife,  Basilina,  and 
the  nephew  of  CJonstantine  the  Great  Jnlian 
and  his  elder  brother,  Gallos,  were  the  onlj 
members  of  the  imperial  fanulr  whose  lives 
were  spared  by  the  sons  of  Oonstantine  the 
Greats  on  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  Sd?.  The 
two  brothers  were  educated  with  care,  and  were 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Ghriatian  re- 
ligion ;  bat  as  they  advanoed  to  manhood,  they 
were  watehed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by 
the  Emperor  Constantiu^  After  the  ezeoution 
of  Gallus  in  S64  {vid.  Gallub),  the  lifo  of  Julian 
was  in  great  fieril ;  but  he  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing the  sospicioos  of  the  emperor,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Athens  in  866  to  pursue  his  stnd- 
ies.  Here  he  deyoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  uniyersal  attention  botn  by  his  attain- 
ments and  abilities.  Among  his  fellow-atndeDtB 
were  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of 
whom  af&rward  beoame  so  celebrated  in  the 
Christian  chorch.  Julian  had  already  abandon- 
ed Christianity  in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the 
pagan  faith  of  his  ancestors,  but  fear  of  Con- 
etantios  preyented  him  from  roaJdng  an  open 
dedaration  of  bis  apostasy.  Julian  did  not  re- 
main long  at  Athens.  lu  Noyember,  866,  he 
received  from  Constnntius  the  title  of  Csbsot, 
and  was  sent  to  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Germans, 
who  had  crossed  the  Ahine,  and  were  ravaging 
some  of  the  lairest  nrovinces  of  GkiuL  During 
the  next  five  years  (866-860)  Julian  earned  on 
war  against  the  two  German  confederacies  of 
the  Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  success, 
and  gained  many  victories  over  them.  His  in- 
ternal administration  was  distinguished  by  jus- 
tice and  wisdom,  and  be  gaiuedthe  gfood  will 
and  affection  of  the  provinces  intrust^  to  his 
care.  His  growing  popularify  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Constantius,  who  commanded  him 
to  send  some  of  his  best  troops  to  the  East^  to 
serve  against  the  Persiann  His  soldiers  re- 
fused to  leave  their  favorite  general,  and  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Paris  in  860.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian 
and  Constantius,  both  parties  prepared  fur  war 
In  861  Julian  marcheo  along  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  toward  Constantinople ;  but  Constan- 
tius, who  had  set  out  fix^m  Syria  to  oppose  his 
livfd,  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia.  His  death 
left  Julian  the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire. 
On  the  11th  of  December  Julian  entered  Con- 
stantinople. He  lost  no  time  in  publicly  avow- 
ing himself  a  paean,  but  he  prochiimed  that 
Christianity  would  be  tolerated  equally  with 
paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act  impartial- 
ly toward  the  Christians.  He  preferred  pagans 
as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in 
the  sdiools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  Siem,  allow- 
ed the  Jews  to  rebuild  (he  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  following  year  (862)  Julian  went  to  Syria 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against 
the  Fersiank  He  spent  the  winter  at  Antiooh, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator 
libanius ;  and  in  the  spring  of  368  he  set  out 
against  the  Persiane.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris ;  and  after  burning  his  neet  on 


the  rigris,  that  it  mieht  not  fall  into  Uu  nan^ 
of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched  into  the  in 
tenor  of  the  country  in  seaich  of  the  Fersiaa 
king.  His  army  suffeied  much  from  thn  hea^ 
want  of  water,  and  provisions,  and  he  a^os  al 
length  compelled  to  retreat  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  lear.  Still 
the  Romans  remained  victorious  in  maty  § 
bloody  engagement ;  but  in  the  last  battle  fc4ighf 
on  the  26Ui  of  June,  Julian  was  mortfdly  MrouDd- 
ed  by  on  arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  cf  the 
day.  Jovian  was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead, 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Vid.  Jovia27u&  Julian 
was  an  extraordinary  character.  As  a  monarch, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  busi- 
ness, upright  in  his  administration,  and  compre- 
hensive in  his  views ;  as  a  man,  he  was  virtu- 
ous in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age,  and  did  not 
yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his  apostasy 
he  has  been  calumniated  bv  Christian  writers; 
but^  for  the  same  reason,  he  has  been  unduly  ex- 
tolled by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a  huge 
number  of  works,  maoy  of  which  are  extant 
He  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  how- 
ever, write  merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  his  works  sliow 
that  he  had  his  subjects  really  at  heart  and  that 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  business  his  extraov 
dinary  activity  arose  from  the  wants  of  a  pow- 
erful mind,  which  desired  to  improve  itseu  and 
the  world  The  style  of  Julian  is  remarkably 
pure^  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  The  following  are  his 
most  important  works :  1.  Zettert,  most  of  whidi 
were  intended  for  public  circulation,  and  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  tim& 
Edited  by  Hevler,  Mainz,  1828.— 2.  OratioM, 
on  yarious  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  On  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the 
sun.  On  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Gybcle),  On 
true  and  false  Cynicism,  &o, — 8.  The  Casarst  or 
tk9  Banquet  {JLaiaaptc  1j  Zvimoavov),  a  satirical 
composition,  which  is  one  of  the  most  agreea* 
ble  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit 
Julian  describes  the  Koman  emperors  approach- 
ing one  after  the  other  to  take  their  seat  round 
a  table  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  they  come  up^ 
their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes  are  censured 
with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  \yf  old  Silenus,  where- 
upon each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as  he 
caa  Edited  by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1786,  and  by 
Harless,  Erlaneen,  1786.--4.  Mtaopogon,  or  the 
Enemy  of  the  JBeard  (M.u7oiruYuv)t  a  severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Autioch,  who  hod  ridiculed  Ju* 
lian,  when  he  resided  in  the  city,  on  account  of 
his  austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  al- 
lowing his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
^-6.  Agaimt  the  Ohrittiant  (Kard  Xpianavuv), 
This  work  is  lost  but  some  extracts  from  it  are 
given  in  Cyrill*s  reply  to  it  whieh  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Julian  is  by  Spanheim,  Lips^  1696. 

JuLiANiTB,  Salvius,  an  eminent  Koman  jurist 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
ninesL  He  was  prtefectus  urbi,  and  twice  con* 
sul,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti 
By  the  order  of  Hadrian,  be  drew  up  the  cdicttM 
perpetwimt  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  lustory 
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•f  Koman  jurisprudeDce.  His  work  appears  to 
have  ooDsisted  io  collecting  aod  arranging  the 
clauses  wkich  the  pnetors  were  accuatx>med  to 
insert  in  their  annual  edict,  in  condensing  the 
materials,  and  in  omitting  antiquated  proTisions. 
He  was  a  Toluminous  legal  writer,  and  his  works 
are  cited  in  the  Digest 

jCiJUs  ('lov?Iac :  Bib.  Bethsaida :  ruins  at  JSt- 
Tell),  a  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so 
called  bj  the  tetraroh  Philip,  in  honor  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

JduobbIga  (now  Retortillo^  near  Reynota),  a 
town  of  the  Cantubri  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus. 

JuuoMAOUB.     Vid,  Andkoavl 

JgiifipSus  ('louXtoiroAif ).   Vid  QoaDiuM,  Tae- 

JOiius.     Vid  Julia  Gens. 

jDNoAaiA  (now  Junquera),  a  town  of  the  In- 
digetes  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  road 
from  Barciuo  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaal,  in  a  plam 
covered  with  rushes  (*lovyK<ipioP  rrediov), 

JCnia.  1.  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  CiBsan  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidos,  the 
triumvir. — 2.  Ijcetia  or  Tketulla,  own  sister 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius, 
one  of  Ciesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her 
husband  a  long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  AD. 
22. 

JCnia  Gews,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at 
Rome,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  took  such  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquina  But  afterward  the  gens 
appears  as  only  a  plebeian  one.  Under  the 
republic  the  chief  families  were  those  of  Bru- 
tus, BuBULCus,  Gbacchanus,  Norbanus,  Pvllus, 
SiLANUs.  The  Junii  who  lived  under  the  em- 
pire are  likewise  spoken  of  under  their  various 
4umame«. 

JOno,  called  Heba  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
coddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid 
Heea.  The  word  Ju-no  contains  the  same  root 
as  Jyrfiier.  As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven 
and  or  the  gods,  so  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven, 
or  the  female  Jupiter.  She  was  worshipped  at 
iomo  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  from  early  times, 
«ith  the  surname  of  Regina.  At  a  later  period 
her  worship  was  solemnly  transferred  from  Veil 
to  Rome,  where  a  sanctuair  was  dedicated  to 
her  on  the  Aventine.  As  Jupiter  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  male  sex,  so  Juno  watched  over 
the  female  sex.  She  was  supposed  to  accom- 
pany every  woman  through  life,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence  she  bore 
the  special  surnames  of  VirginaXit  and  Mainma, 
OS  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigena  and 
SotpitOf  and  under  the  last-mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lanuvium.  On  their 
birth-day  women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno 
sumamed  Natality  just  as  men  sacrificed  to 
their  eenius  natalia.  The  great  festival,  oele- 
bi-atea  bv  all  the  women,  in  honor  of  Juno,  was 
ealled  Matronalia  {vid  Diet.  ofAntig.,  a  v.),  and 
took  place  on  the  Ist  of  Blarch.  Her  protection 
of  women,  and  especially  her  power  of  maldng 
them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  festivu 
PopuLifugia  {Diet,  of  Antiq.,  a  v.\  as  wellas  in 
the  surname  of  Fcbrulii^  Februata,  F(^>ruta,  or 
Fe&rualis.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  cif  the  finances,  and  under  the  name 
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of  Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  CapitoliM 
Hill,  which  contained  the  mint  The  most  im 
portant  period  in  a  woman's  life  is  that  of  hei 
marriage,  and  she  was  therefore  believed  ei- 
pecially  to  preside  over  marriage.  Hence  she 
was  called  Juga  or  JugaliSy  and  had  a  yarietr 
of  other  names,  such  as  Pranubtit  dnxia,  X«ft»- 
no,  Ac  The  month  of  June,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Junonins,  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  favorable  period  for  mairy- 
ing.  Women  in  childbed  invoiced  Juno  Lucina 
to  help  them,  and  newly-born  children  were  like- 
wise under  her  protection ;  hence  she  was  some- 
times oonfounded  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Cupra,  She  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibnr, 
Prteneste,  and  other  placea  In  the  represent- 
ations of  the  Roman  Juno  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  type  of  the  Greek  Hera  is  commonly 
adopted. 

Jt>pinER,  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeka  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  m  a  separate  article. 
Vid.  Zeu&  Jupiter  was  originally  an  elemental 
divinity,  and  his  name  signifies  the  father  or 
lord  of  heaven,  bein^a  contraction  of  Diovia 
pater  or  Dietfnter,  Being  the  lord  of  heaven, 
he  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  ram.  storms, 
thunder,  and  bgntning,  whence  he  had  the  epi- 
thets of  Fluviuty  FiSgurator,  Thnitrualie,  7b- 
nam,  and  Fhdminator,  As  the  pebble  or  flint' 
stone  was  regarded  as  tlie  symbol  of  lightning, 
Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  such  a 
stone  in  his  hand  mstead  of  a  thunderbolt  In 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sa- 
cred symbols  of  Jupiter,  vix.,  the  sceptre  and 
flint  stone,  together  with  some  grass  from  his 
temple,  and  the  oath  taken  on  each  an  occasion 
was  expressed  by  per  Jovem  Lapidem  Jwwre, 
In  consequence  of  nis  possessing  such  powers 
over  the  elements,  and  especially  of  his  always 
havinff  the  thunderbolt  at  his  command,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  powerful 
amonff  the  goda  Hence  he  is  ealled  the  Best 
and  Most  High  {Opiimui  Maximui).  His  tem- 
ple at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Capi- 
tol, whence  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Capi- 
tolinns  and  Tarpeina  He  was  regarded  as  the 
special  protector  of  Rome.  As  such  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  consuls  on  entering  upon 
their  office;  and  the  triumph  of  a  victorious 
general  was  a  solemn  procession  to  his  tempia 
He  therefore  bore  the  surnames  of  Imperiitor^ 
VtetoTt  JiwictuB,  Stator,  Opiiwlua,  Feretrius,  Fro- 
dator,  Triumphator,  and  the  like.  Under  all 
these  surnames  he  had  temples  or  statues  at 
Rome;  and  two  temples,  vis^  those  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  haye  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  he  presided 
over  the  great  Roman  games;  and  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  LaUaUa  or  Zatiarie,  oyer  the 
FerisB  LaUnsa  Jupiter,  aoearding  to  the  bel'ef 
of  the  Romans,  determined  the  course  of  all 
human  a£Eaira  He  foresaw  the  future,  and  the 
events  happening  in  it  were  the  results  of  his 
will  He  reyealed  the  future  to  man  throus^ 
signs  in  the  heayens  and  the  flight  of  birds, 
which  are  hence  called  the  messengers  of  Ju- 

$iter,  while  the  god  himself  is  designated  as 
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Pur  the  same  reason  the  god  was  inToked  at 
the  beginniog  of  every  undertakiiiff,  whether 
sacred  or  |>rofane,  together  with  «mnu8,  who 
blessed  the  b?giDniDg  itsell  Jupiter  was  fur- 
ther r^arded  as  the  guardian  of  law,  and  as 
the  protector  of  justice  and  virtue.  He  main- 
tained the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  presided  over 
nil  transactions  which  were  based  upon  faithful-' 
ness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was  his  com- 
panion on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ;  and 
nence  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
guilty  of  penury,  were  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rocV  As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of 
heaven,  and  consequently  the  prince  of  light, 
the  white  color  was  sacred  to  him,  white  ani- 
mals were  sacrificed  to  him,  his  chariot  was  be- 
lieved to  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  his 
priests  wore  white  caps,  and  the  consuls  were 
attired  in  white  when  they  offered  sacrifices  in 
the  Capitol  the  day  they  entered  on  their  office. 
The  worahip  of  Jupiter  at  Rome  was  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Fltanen  DialU,  who  was  the 
highest  in  rank  of  all  the  flamens.  VicL  Diet, 
of  Aniiq^  art  Flaven.  The  Romans,  in  their 
representations  of  the  god,  adopted  the  type  of 
the  Greek  Zeus. 

Ju&A  or- JuBASsus  MoNS  (now  Jnra\  a  range 
of  mountains,  which  run  north  of  the  Lake  Le- 
manus  as  far  as  Augusta  Rauracorum  (now  At^- 
auttj  near  B<ule\  on  the  Rhine,  formine  the 
boundary  between  the  Sequani  and  HelvetiL 

JusTiNfANA.  1.  Prima,  a  town  in  Blyria,  near 
Tauresium,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  that  emperor ;  it  became  the  resi- 
di'nce  of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
MJddle  Ages,  of  the  Servian  kings. — 2.  Seconda, 
also  a  town  in  Illyria,  previously  called  XTlpiana, 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

JusrnaANVs,  sumamed  the  Great,  emperor 
of  Constantinople  AJ).  527-565.  He  was  bom 
near  Tauresium,  in  Illyria,  A.D.483  ;  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  unde,  the  Emperor  Justinus,  in  520 ; 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  527;  married  the  beau- 
tiful but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  ex- 
ercised great  influence  over  him ;  and  died  in 
565,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II. 
He  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  a 
firm  supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  re- 
ceived m>m  ecclesiastical  writers  the 'title  of 
Great ;  but  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  became 
a  heretic,  being  one  of  the  adherents  of  Kesto- 
rianism.  His  foreign  wars  were  glorious,  but 
all  his  victories  were  won  by  his  generals.  The 
empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  overthrown 
by  Belisarius,  and  their  king  Gelimer  led  a 
prisoner  to  Constantinople  ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was  likewise  destroy* 
ad  by  the  successive  victories  of  Belisarius  and 
Narsea.  Vid,  BsLiMARnrs,  Nabses.  Justinian 
adorned  Constantinoi.le  with  many  public  build- 
ipgs  of  great  magnihoence ;  but  the  cost  of  their 
erection,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obligod  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
eovetousness  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. 
The  great  work  of  Justinian  is  Lis  legishtion. 
He  resolved  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of 
written  legislation  for  all  his  dominions ;  and, 
for  this  end,  to  make  two  great  collections,  one 
of  the  imperial  constitutions,  the  other  of  all 
ibat  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  jurists.    His 


first  work  was  the  collection  o/  the  imperial 
constitutions.  This  he  <v>nmienccd  in  528,  Id 
the  second  year  of  his  .eign.  The  task  waA 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  ten,  who  complet- 
ed their  labors  in  the  following  year  (529) ;  and 
their  collection  was  declared  to  be  law  under 
the  title  of  Jutiinianeut  Codex.  In  530,  Tribo- 
nian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commission  of 
ten  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  was  an- 
thorixed  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-laborers 
to  assist  him  m  the  other  division  of  the  under* 
taking.^  Tribonian  selected  sixteen  coadjutors 
and  this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  laj 
under  contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists 
who  had  received  from  former  emperors  *'auo 
toritatem  conscribendarum  interpretandique  le- 
gum."  They  were  ordered  to  divide  their  ma- 
terials into  fifty  books,  and  to  subdivide  each 
book  into  Titles  {Tiiuli).  Nothing  that  was 
valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothii^  that  was 
obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither  repe- 
tition nor  inconsiBtency  was  to  be  allowed 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digeeta  or 
Ptmdeetce,  The  work  was  completed,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  Decemoer,  533,  it  received  from  the  im- 
perial sanction  the  authoritv  of  law.  It  com- 
prehends upward  of  nine  thousand  extracts,  in 
the  selection  of  which  the  compilers  made  use 
of  nearly  two  thousand  different  books,  con- 
tabing  more  than  three  million  lines.  Tlie 
Code  and  the  Digest  contained  a  complete  body 
of  law ;  but  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  ele- 
mentary instruction,  a  commission  was  ajioom^ 
ed,  consisting  of  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  ana  Do 
rotheus,  to  compose  an  institutional  work,  wiiich 
should  contam  the  elements  of  Uie  law  (legtan 
ineunabula)y  and  diould  not  be  encumbered  with 
useless  matter.  Accordmgly,  they  produced  a 
treatise  under  the  title  of  InttUutiones,  which 
was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  diiefly  on  the  Institutiones  of 
Gaius.  Vid.  Gaius.  llie  Institutiones  consist- 
ed of  four  books,  and  were  published  with  the 
imperial  sanction  at  the  same  time  as  the  Di- 
gest. After  the  publication  of  the  Digest  aud 
Uie  Institutiones,  fifty  decisiones  and  some  new 
constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code 
necessary;  and,  acoordiufly,  a  new  Code  wns 

Promulgated  at  Constantmople  on  the  16th  of 
iovember,  634,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones, 
of  the  new  constitutiones,  and  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Code  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition 
{Codex  RepeHtm  PrcdeeHonit)  is  the  code  that 
we  now  possess,  in  twelve  books,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  Justinian  subsequentiv 
published  various  new  constitutiones,  to  whidr 
he  gave  the  name  of  NoveUm  C<0ntHtutiimf$. 
These  Constitutiones  form  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  Code,  and  were  published  at  yarious  times 
from  535  to  565,  but  most  of  them  appeared  be- 
tween 535  and  539.  It  does  not  seem,  liow- 
evor,  that  any  official  compilation  of  these  iW 
vella  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  The 
four  lefflslative  works  of  Jusfanian,  the  IiutHt» 
Honett  JHgetta  or  Pandectetf  Codex,  and  Novella. 
are  induded  under  the  general  name  of  Carput 
Juris  Civility  and  form  the  Roman  law,  as  re- 
ceivcfi  in  Europe.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Digitizer        413 
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Oorpus  for  general  um  are  by  Gothofredus  and 
Van  Leeuwen,  Amst,  1668,  2  vols  foL;  by  Ge- 
bauer  and  Spangenberg,  Getting.,  1776-17  97,  2 
Told.  4to ;  and  by  Beck,  Lipe^  1836,  2  vols.  4to. 

JustInus.  1.  The  historian,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  fourth 
or  fiifth  century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an 
extant  work  entitled  IfistoHarum  Philippicarwn 
Libri  XLIV,  This  work  is  taken  from  the  BU- 
torice  PhilippicoB  of  Tragus  Pompeius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippiea 
was  given  to  it,  because  its  m&iii  object  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
with  all  its  branches;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design,  Trogus  permitted  himself  to  indulge 
in  BO  many  ezcursiuus,  that  the  work  formed  a 
kind  of  universal  histoiy  from  the  rise  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  to  the  conquest  of  the  East 
by  Itome.  The  original  work  of  Trogus,  which 
was  one  of  great  value,  is  lost  The  work  of 
iTustin  is  not  so  much  an  abridgment  of  that  of 
Trogus,  as  a  selection  of  such  parts  as  seemed 
iV)  him  most  worthy  of  being  generally  known. 
Edited  by  Gravius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1688  ;  by  Gro- 
novius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1719  and  1760 ;  and  by 
Frotscher,  Lips.,  1827,  8  voLb.  —  2.  Sumamed 
the  Marty&,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
writers,  was  bom  about  AJ).  108,  at  Flavia  Ne- 
apolis,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  city 
in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen, 
and  in  his  youth  studied  Uie  Greek  philosophy 
with  zeal  aud  ardor.  He  was  afterward  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  retained  as  a  Chris- 
tiaL  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but  devoted  him- 
idf  to  Uie  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution 
imder  Marcus  Antoninus,  about  165.  Justin 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  come  down  to  us  Of  these 
the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  fw  the 
ChriHianSj  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  about 
139  ;  2.  A  Second  Apology  for  the  Christiaru,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Verus ;  3.  A  Dialogue  with  Jhyj^hon,  the  Jem,  in 
which  Justin  d<ifends  Christianity  against  the 
objections  of  Tryphoa  The  best  edition  of  the 
collected  works  of  Justm  is  by  Otto,  Jena,  1842- 
1844,  2  vols,  8vo;  [second  edition,  Jena,  1848- 
60,  8  vols.  8vo.] 

Justus,  a  Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Gal- 
ilasa,  was  a  oootemporary  of  the  historian  Jo- 
sephus,  who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

JuTuaNA,  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  in  Latium, 
famous  for  its  healing  qualities.  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrilices ;  a  chapel  was  ded- 
icated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martins  by  Lutatius  Catulus ;  and  sacri^es 
were  offered  to  her  on  the  llth  of  January.  A 
pond  in  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Cas- 
tor and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumse, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  the  name  of  the 
cymph  Jutuma  is  not  connected  with^i^'«,  but 
probably  with  juoare.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  im- 
mortality and  the  rule  over  the  waters.  Some 
wi  iters  call  her  the  wife  of  Janus  and  mother 
uf  Fontus,  but  in  the  ^eid  she  appears  aa  the 
affectionate  sister  of  Tumus. 

JuvAvtic  or  JuvAviA  (now  8alzhwrg\  a  town 
b  N>ricum,  on  the  River  Jovavus  or  Isonta 
4  4 


(now  8alza\  was  a  Roman  colony  iounded  bj 
Hadrian,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  gov* 
emor  of  the  province.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Heruli  in  the  fifth  century,  but  waa  afterward 
rebuilt 

JdriNALia,  DfciMus  JtNics,  the  Great  Roman 
satirist  but  of  whose  llfb  we  have  few  authentic 
particulara.  His  ancient  biographers  relate 
that  he  was  either  the  son  or  the  "•  alimmus  "  of 
a  rich  freedman ;  that  he  occupied  himself,  until 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life, 
in  declaiming;  that  having  subsequently  com 
posed  some  clever  lines  upon  Pans  the  panto- 
mime, he  was  induced  to  cultivate  assiduously 
satirical  composition;  and  that  in  consequence 
of  his  attacks  upon  Paris  becoming  known  to 
the  court,  the  poet  although  now  an  old  man  of 
o^bty,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops,  in  a  remote  district  of  'E^pt,  where 
he  died  shortly  afterward.  It  is  supposed  b^ 
some  that  the  Paris  who  was  attacked  by  Ju 
venal  was  the  contemporary  of  Domitian,  and 
that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished  by  this 
emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  dearly  untena- 
ble. 1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  kiUed  in  AD. 
88,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Em- 
press Domitia.  2.  The  fourth  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  condudizig  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  96. 
8.  The  first  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  forty- 
ninth  line,  was  written  after  the  condemnatiop 
of  Marius  Priscus,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100. 
These  positions  admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  hence 
it  is  established  that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Paiis,  and 
that  some  of  his  satires  were  composed  after 
the  death  of  Domitiaa  The  only  facts  with 
regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which  we  can  implicitly 
rely  are,  that  he  fiourished  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  century;  that Aquinum,  if  not  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  was  at  least  his  chosen  residence 
(/Sot,  iil,  819) ;  and  that  he  is,  io  aU  probability, 
the  friend  whom  Martial  addresses  in  three  epi- 
grams. There  is,  perhaps,  another  circum- 
stance which  we  may  admit  We  are  told  that 
he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life;  and 
every  page  in  his  wiitings  bear»  evidence  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  ii 
a  finished  rhetorical  essay,  energetic,  glowing, 
and  sonorous.  He  denounces  vice  in  the  most 
indignant  terms ;  but  the  obvious  tone  of  exag- 
geration which  pervades  all  his  invectives 
leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustained  pas- 
sion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for  show 
The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of  sixteet 
satires,  the  last  being  a  fragment  of  very  doubt* 
ful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexam- 
eters. Edited  by  Ruperti,  lips.,  1819  ;  and  \ff 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1889. 

JUVENTAS.      Vid.  HXBK. 

JuvENTius.  1.  Celsus.  Vid.  Celsub.  —  1 
Latebekbis.  Vid  Lateeensis.-— 3.  Thalxa.— 
Vid  Thalna. 

[JuvERNA,  another  name  for  Hibemia.     Vid 

HlBEaNlA.] 


Labsa  (AttdJa),  a  daughter  of  the  Bocchiad  Am 
phion,  and  mother  of  Cypsclus  by  Eetion  Vid 
CrpsELim  r^^^^T^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Libda9iivjb.     VicL  Labdaoub. 

JLabdIuus  {Ad6daKog)j  sod  of  the  Tbehao  kiog 
pQlydoruB,  by  Kyeteas,  daughter  of  Nycteus. 
Labdaoos  lost  his  tathsr  at  an  early  affe»  and 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  liyoteus, 
and  afterward  under  that  of  LyouB»  a  brother 
of  NyeteuB.  When  Labdaeus  had  grown  op  to 
manhood,  Lycus  surrendered  the  goTemmeot 
to  him  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Labdaeus,  wluoh 
oeeurred  soon  after,  Lyous  undertook  the  guard- 
anship  of  his  ion  Laius.  the  father  of  (Sdiptts. 
The  name  Zabdcuflda  is  frequently  giyen  to  the 
desoendants  of  Labdacua-AEdipus,  Polynioes, 
fSteodes,  and  Antigone. 

LAanlunL     VUL  Sjbacvbm. 

LabeItbs,  a  warlike  people  in  Dahnatia, 
whose  chief  town  was  Scodra,  and  in  whose 
territory  was  the  Labbatis  Palcb  (now  Lake  of 
SaUari)j  through  which  the  JUver  Barbana  (now 
Boaama)  runs. 

Labbo,  AMiXBTiuB.  1.  A  Roman  jurist,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  CsBsar,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.O. 
42.-*a.  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  stul  more 
eminent  jurist  He  adopted  the  republican  opin- 
ions of  his  father,  and  was,  in  consequence^  dis- 
liked by  Augustua.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Labeone  inaanior  of  Horace  {Sat^  i,  3,  80)  was 
a  stroke  leyeUed  at  the  jurist^  in  order  to  please 
the  emperor.  Labeo  wrote  a  lai^ge  number  of 
works,  which  are  cited  in  the  Digest  He  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  great  legal  schools 
spoken  of  nnder  CAPixa 

LabI^,  Q.  Fabids,  questor  urbanus  B.C.  196 ; 
prstor  189,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus ;  and  consul  188. 

Labxeeus,  Dscficin,  a  Roman  eaues,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  was  nom  about 
RO.  107,  and  died  in  48  at  Puteoli,  in  Gampor 
nia.  At  CaBsai's  triumphal  games  in  October, 
4^  P.  Syms,  a  professional  mimus,  seems  to 
have  challenged  ul  his  craft  to  a  trial  of  wit  in 
extemporaneous  farce,  and  GiBsar  offered  Labe- 
rins  Ave  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  appear 
OB  the  stage.  Laberius  was  sixty  years  old, 
and  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  infinmous, 
but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent  to 
a  eommand,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had,  howcYcr,  revenge  in  his  power,  apd  took 
it  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and 
perhaps  indignation;  and,  during  the  perform- 
ance, he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various 
characters  to  point  his  wit  at  Cnsar.  In  the 
person  of  a  beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out 
**  Harry  1  Quirites,  but  we  lose  our  freedom" 
(Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdidimus),  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  oictator ;  and  in  an- 
other mime  he  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim, 
"Needs  most  he  fear  who  makes  all  else 
adread"  (Neoesse  est  multos  timeat  (juem  multi 
ftiment).  Caesar,  impartially  or  vmdictively, 
awarded  tiie  prias  to  Syrus.  The  prologue  of 
Laberius  has  been  preserved  by  Macrobius  (Sat, 
a,  7);  and,  if  this  nar  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
9f  Ins  style,  he  wv/uld  rank  above  Terence,  and 
•eeond  only  to  Plautus»  in  dramatic  vigor.  La- 
berius evidently  made  mat  impression  on  his 
eootemporaries,  althougb  he  is  depreciated  by 
Boraee  (Bat,  1, 10, 6). 

liABiomc,  IiABici,  LayIotx,  IiAVici  (Labica-, 
Dtit  •  now  Colonna),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium 


!  o7  one  of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  fifteen 
milos  BOLtlieast  of  Rome,  west  of  Prsneste,  and 
Dortbeast  of  Tusculum.  It  was  an  ally  of  the 
i£qui ;  it  was  taken  and  was  eoloniaed  by  the 
Romans,  B.O.  418. 

Labixhds.  1.  T,  tribune  of  the  plebe  RO. 
68,  the  Year  of  Cicero's  consulshipi  Under  pre 
tence  of  avenjging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had 
joined  Satuminus  (100),  and  had  perished  aloi^ 
with  the  other  conspirators,  he  aocused  Rabir- 
ios  of  perduellio  or  high  treasoa  Rabirius  was 
defended  by  Cicera  Vtd,  RABiaiua  In  h^ 
tribunesbip  Ziabienus  was  entirely  devoted  to 
CsBsar's  interests.  Accordingly,  when  Caesar 
went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  68,  he  took  Labi 
enus  with  him  as  his  legatus.  liabienus  con- 
tinued with  Caesar  during  Uio  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  ablest  offi- 
cer he  uad.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  he  deserted  Caesar  and  joined  Pom- 
pey.  His  defection  caused  the  greatest  joy 
among  the  Pompeian  party ;  but  he  disappoint- 
ed the  expectations  of  his  new  friends,  and 
never  performed  anv  thing  of  importance.  He 
fought  against  his  old  commander  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at  the  battle  of  lliap 
BUS  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the  battle  of  Manda  in 
Spain,  4d.  He  was  slain  in  the  last  of  these 
battles. — 2.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  joined  the 
party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  after  the  murder 
of  deesar,  and  was  sent  by  them  into  Parthia  to 
seek  aid  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king.  Be- 
fore he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer  from 
Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
42.  Two  years  afterward  he  persuaded  Orodes 
to  intrust  him  with  the  command  of  a  Parthian 
army ;  and  Paoorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was  ap- 
sociated  with  him  in  the  command.  In  40  they 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great  sue 
eess.  They  defeated  Decidius  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  the 
two  great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  follow- 
mg  year,  89,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  An- 
tonyms legates,  defeated  the  Parthians.  Labi- 
enus  fled  in  disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. — 8.  T.,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, either  son  or  ^^randson  of  No.  1.  He  re- 
tained all  the  repubhean  feelings  of  his  family, 
and  never  became  reconciled  to  the  imperial 
government  but  took  every  opportunity  to  attack 
Augustus  and  his  friends.  His  enemies  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all  his  writings  should 
be  burned;  whereupon  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
tomb  of  hu  ancestors,  and  thus  perished,  about 
AJ).  12. 

Labbakda  {tH  XdBpavda:  Aa6puv6cvCf  AaSpav 
djp^oCf  Labrandeuus),  a  town  in  Coria.  sixty-eight 
stadia  north  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  (^us)  Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a 
hill  near  the  city.  Mr.  Fcllowes  considers  some 
ruins  at  Jakli  to  be  those  of  the  temple ;  but  this 
is  doubtful 

Labbo,  a  sea  port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  hf 
Cicero  alon^  with  Pisa,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Libumum  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  aod 
the  modem  Livomo  or  Leghorn.  Others,  hoir* 
ever,  maintain  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanus 
corresponds  to  Leghorn. 

Labub  or  LABtTAfl  (Att6of  or  AaSovrar  •  dow 
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LABYNETUS. 


LACTANTIUB. 


9obad  KoK  part  of  the  Elhurz),  a  mountaiQ  of 
Parthio,  between  the  Coroous  and  the  Sariphi 
MoDt^M. 

I1ABYNBTO8  (A(x6th^rof),  a  name  commoo  to 
BeYcral  of  the  iJabyloDiaa  moDarcbs,  Beems  to 
bare  beeo  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The 
Lab^oetua  meationed  by  Herodotus  (i.,  74)  as 
tnediatiDg  a  peace  between  Cyazares  and  Alyat- 
tei  b  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezsar.  The 
La^jynetus  who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i^ 
n)  as  a  oontemporarj  of  Cyrus  and  Crceeus  is 
the  same  with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  By  other  writers  he  is  called  Nalwna- 
dius  or  Nabonidus.  He  was  the  last  king  of 
Babvbc     Vid,  CYsua 

LABY&.I^*THUs.     Vid,  Diet,  of  Antiq.^  «.  v. 

Jjaoedmhov  {A€Uie6aifiuv)y  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  TaTgete,  w%b  married  to  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Amyclas,  Eurydiee,  and  Asine.  He 
was  king  of  the  country  which  he  called  after 
lus  own  name,  Lacedttmon,  while  he  called  the 
capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of  his  wife.  VuL 
Sfa&ta. 

LAC£DAKdNiua  {AaKe6aifi6vio^)j  son  of  Cimon, 
*o  named  in  honor  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

LaoSoas  (AaKif6€ic)  or  Lkocsdss  (Herod^  vi., 
127),  king  of  Argos,  and  father  of  Melas. 

LagetAni,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

LAOHlaES  {Aaxuptjc)-  l-  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens  RG. 
296,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius. 
Wlten  Athtjos  was  on  the  pomt  of  falling  into 
the  hands  4^  Demetrius,  Lachares  made  his 
escape  to  Thebes. — 2.  An  eminent  Athenian 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century 
wf  our  era. 

Laches  (Axixn^),  an  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesjan  war,  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.C.  427.  He  fell  at  the  batde  of  Mantinea, 
418.  In  the  di&logue  of  Plato  which  bears  his 
name,  he  is  repreotuted  as  not  oyer-acute  in  ar- 
gument, and  with  tamper  on  a  par  with  his 
aouteness. 

liAGHisiB,  one  of  tiL>o  Fates.     Vid,  Uo&a 

LacU  or  LAcilDA(Aa«^a,  AoKiddai :  AoKiudnc* 
AoKitvc),  a  demus  in  AHioa,  belonging  to  the 
t^ibe  (Eneis,  west  o^  and  near  to  Athens. 

LACiyfux  {AoKiviov  dKfijv),  a  promontory  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Bruttjluhi,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Oroton,  and  forming  tLe  western  boundary 
of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  It  possessed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  who  wm  worshipped  here 
under  the  surname  of  Lacinia.  The  remains  of 
this  temple  are  still  extant^  ani  haye  giyen  the 
modem  name  to  the  promontory,  Cavo  deUe  Oo- 
hnne  or  Capo  di  Nao  {va6q\  Hadoibal  dedicat- 
ed In  this  temple  a  bilingual  inscription  (in  Punic 
lad  Greek),  which  recorded  the  nistory  of  his 
campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybiue  made  use  in 
writing  his  history. 

Laoippo  (now  Alecippe)^  a  town  m  Hispania 
B»tica,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  west  of  Mal- 
ftca. 

Lacmon  or  Laokob  {Atucfutv,  Aoxfiof),  the 
northern  part  of  Mount  Pindus,  in  whi<m  the 
Riyer  Aous  has  its  origia 

LaoobrIga.  1.  (Now  Lobera),  a  town  of  ihe 
Vaccei  in  the  north  of  Hispania  Tarraoonen- 
r«,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  *:o  Tarraoo.— 2 
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(Now  Lagoa\  a  town  on  the  southwest  ok  hOh 
tania,  east  of  the  Promoutorium  SacruiL. 

liAcdNfoA  (AoAwvMf?),  somctimes  called  LaoO- 
NiA  by  the  Romans,  a  eouutry  of  PeloponneMUi 
was  Iwunded  on  the  north  b;^'  Argolis  aiul  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  west  by  Messeuia,  and  ou  the  east 
and  south  by  the  sea.  Laoonica  was  a  long 
yalley,  running  southward  to  the  sea,  and  was 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  On  the 
north  it  was  separated  by  Moimt  Pamon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mount  Sciritis  fiom  Arcadia. 
It  was  bounded  by  Mount  Taygetus  on  the  west, 
and  by  Mount  Pamon  on  the  east»  which  are 
two  masses  of  mountains  extending  from  Ar- 
cadia to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Peio- 
?3nnesu8,  Mount  Taygetus  terminating  at  the 
romontorium  Toinarum,  and  Mount  Pamon 
continued  under  the  names  of  Thoraax  and 
Zarex,  terminating  at  the  Promontorium  Malea. 
The  Riyer  Eurotas  flows  through  the  yaUey 
lyiz^  between  these  mountain  masses,  and  falis 
into  the  Laoonian  Gull  In  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  the  yalley  is  narrow,  and  near  Sparta 
the  mountains  approach  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  leaye  little  more  than  room  for  the  chan 
Del  of  the  riyer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  the  yale  of  Sparta  called  the  hollow  Lace- 
daemon.  Below  Sparta  the  mountains  recede, 
and  the  yalley  o^ns  out  mto  a  pkiin  of  consid- 
erable extent  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor, 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  there  island 
of  considerable  fertility.  There  were  yaluaUe 
marble  quarries  near  Tienarus.  Off  the  coast 
shell-fish  were  caught^  which  produced  a  purple 
dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  Laconica  is 
well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy.  On  the  north  the  countir  could 
only  be  inyaded  by  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotas 
and  the  (Enus ;  the  range  of  Taygetus  formed 
an  almost  insuperable  barrier  on  the  west ;  and 
the  want  of  good  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast 
protected  it  from  inyasion  by  sea  on  that  side. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country.  Vid,  Spaeta.  The  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  oountiy  are  said  to  haye  been 
Cynurians  and  Leleges.  Hiey  were  expelled 
or  conquered  by  the  Achasans,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  Dorians  afterward  myaded  Peloponnesus 
and  became  the  ruling  race  in  Laoonica.  Some 
of  the  old  Achiean  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
sLayery ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  became 
subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Feri- 
CKi  {UepioiKoi),  The  general  name  for  the  in- 
habitants is  Lac6kje8  (AuKtJveg)  or  LAOCDiEMdMii 
{AoKeiai/iovioi) ;  but  the  Fericeci  are  frequently 
called  Laoedasmonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  th» 
Spartans. 

LaoOmiods  SnfUB  {kOXttoc  AokcwucSc)^  a  gulf 
in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  tlie 
Eurotas  faUs,  beginning  west  at  the  Promonto- 
rium Tienarum,  and  east  at  the  Promontorium 
Malea. 

[Lacratidxs  {AoKparidiic)}  Mud  to  haye  been 
an  archon  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
inyasion  :  in  his  archonship  there  was  so  heavy 
a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  intense  cold,  tliat  the 
epithet  "  Lacraiidian'*  became  proverbial  for  tn 
terue  cold.] 

LaotaktIub,  a  celebrated  Christian  father 
but  y^  exact  jame,  the  placa^of  his  Jiptiyit> 
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•ud  the  date  of  his  birtii,  are  uDoertain.  Id 
moderD  worka  we  find  him  deoominated  Lueita 
Caiiua  Firmianus  Laciantius;  but  the  two  for- 
mer appellatiooB»  in  the  eeoond  of  which  Cctcil- 
iu9  is  oftea  Bubetituted  for  Caliuaf  are  omitted 
in  many  MSS.,  while  the  two  latter  are  fre- 
qoeotly  presented  in  an  inverted  order.  Since 
he  is  spoken  of  as  far  adyaooed  in  life  about 
AJ).  815,  he  moat  have  been  bom  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  probably  in 
Italy,  possiU^  at  Firmum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
eertBimy  studied  in  Afrioa,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Amobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Sicca.  His  fame  be<Mime  so  widely  extended, 
Uiat  about  301  he  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to 
settle  at  Nieomedia,  and  there  to  practice  his 
art  At  this  period  he  appears  to  have  become 
a  Christian.  Ue  was  summoned  to  Gaul  about 
812-318,  wheD  now  an  old  man,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  Crispua,  son  of  Constantine, 
and  he  prubably  died  at  Treves  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  afterward  (325-830).  The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius,  are,  i.  Divinarum  IntHtu- 
tionum  Libri  VIl^  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
Christianity,  intended  to  supersede  the  leas  per- 
fect treatises  of  Miuucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian.  Each  of  the  seven  books  bears  a  sep- 
arate title:  (1.)  J>6  Falta  Eeligione.  (2.)  A 
Origine  ErtorU.  (3.)  De  Folia  Sapiefitia,  (4.) 
De  Ver(t  Sapieniia  et  Helipione.  (6.)  JDe  JiutUia. 
^)  De  Vcro  Caltu.  (7.)  De  VUa  BecUa.—u.  An 
epitome  of  the  Institutions. — ^ni.  De  Ira  Dei, — 
IV.  De  Opifieio  Dei  s.  De  Formatume  Hcminie. — 
f,Di  Martibiu  FerteetUorum, — ^vi.  Various  Fo- 
nt, iiost  of  which  were  probably  not  written  by 
Laetantius.  The  style  of  Lactantius,  formed 
apon  the  model  of  the  great  orator  of  Rome,  has 
gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Christian 
Cicero,  and  not  undeservedly.  The  best  edition 
»f  I^ctautius  is  by  Le  Bran  and  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy,  Paris,  1*748. 

LactIrIiis  Mons  or  Laotis  Mons,  a  mouitain 
B  Campania,  beloDging  to  the  Apennines,  four 
Ailes  east  of  Stabise,  so  called  because  the  cows 
which  grazed  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk, 
dere  Naraes  gamed  a  victory  over  the  Goths, 
A.D.  663. 

[LagtodOrum  (now  probably  Totocet^),  a  city 
iff  the  Catyeuchlani  in  Britanma  Romana,  on  tlie 
WAj  from  Londinium  to  lindum.] 

IiA0?DE8  lAoKvduCf)  A  luttive  of  Gyrene,  suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus  as  president  of  the  Academy 
4t  AtJ^ens.  The  place  where  his  instructions 
4rere  delivered  was  a  garden,  named  the  Laejf- 
Jeum  (AaKv6eiov)f  provided  for  the  purpose  by 
fcis  friend  Attains  Phtlometor,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Ihia  alteration  in  the  locality  of  the  school  seems 
it  least  to  have  oontiibuted  to  the  rise  of  the 
tjame  of  thei^^n^  Academy,  He  died  about  216 
from  the  effects^  it  is  said,  of  excessive  drink- 
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DB  (A<%),  an  idand  off  the  western  coast 
•f  Garia,  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Ateander  falls. 

[Lams,  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  follower  of  .^neas, 
ihm  by  Tumus  in  ItalyJ 

Ladon  (Atttkiv).  1.  The  dragon  who  euard- 
•d  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was  the  off- 
tpring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Terra  (Ge), 
or  of  Pborcys  and  Geto.  He  was  slain  bv  Her- 
toles ;  and  tne  representation  of  the  battle  was 

2: 


placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  amoi:^  the  stars.-  '\%, 
An  Arcadian,  companion  and  mend  of  iEceae, 
slain  by  Halesns.] 

Ladon  (Addcnf).  1.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  whick 
rose  near  Glitor,  ami  fell  into  the  AlphSus  be- 
tween Hers  and  Phrixa.  In  mythology  Ladon 
is  the  husband  of  Stymphalis,  aod  the  father  of 
Daphne  and  Metope. — 2.  A  small  river  in  Elis^ 
which  rose  on  the  frantiers  of  Achaia  aud  fell  intu 
the  Peneus. 

LuBETANi,  a  people  on  the  eastern  ci»aet  ol 
Hispania  Tarraconenais,  near  the  uioulh  of  the 
River  Rubicatus  (now  JUobregat),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Laletani,  whose  country,  Lals- 
TANiA,  produced  good  wine,  and  whoso  chief 
town  was  Baecino. 

Lalaps  (AoiAa^),  i.  e.,  the  storm  wind,  per 
sonified  in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  F^ocris 
which  bore  this  name.  Procris  had  received 
this  swift  animal  from  Diana  (Artemis),  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband  Gephalus.  When  the 
Teumessian  fox  was  sent  to  punish  tlie  The- 
bans,  Gephalus  sent  the  dog  Lselaps  against  the 
&X.  The  dog  overtook  the  fox,  but  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  changed  both  aninuils  into  a  stone,  which 
was  shown  m  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes. 

LasiJtlNUs,  one  of  the  thirh'  tyrants,  emper- 
or m  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postuhus,  A.D. 
267,  was  slain,  after  a  few  months^  by  his  own 
soldiers,  who  proclaimed  YicrottiNus  in  his 
stead.    . 

LjelIus.  1.  G,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  and  foiufht  under  him  in  almost  all  hie 
campaigns.  jEte  was  consul  B.G.  190,  and  q\> 
tained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  GauL — 2.  C, 
sumamed  Sapibns,  son  of  the  preceding.  His 
intimacy  with  Scipio  Africanus  tne  younger  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  father's  friendship  witii  the 
elder,  and  it  obtained  an  imperishable  monument 
in  Cicero's  treatise  Laliue  nve  de  AnUcitia,  He 
was  bom  about  186,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
161,  pnetor  146,  and  consul  140.  Though  not 
devoid  of  military  talents,  as  his  campaign 
against  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus  proved,  ne 
WAB  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  soldier,  and 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  aod  afterwai'd  from  Pa- 
DSBtius,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic 
school ;  his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  hia 
friend  also;  the  wit  and  idion^  of  Terence 
were  pointed  and  polished  by  his  and  Scipio's 
conversation ;  and  the  satirist  LucLLius  was  his 
familiar  companion  The  pob'tical  opinions  of 
Loelius  were  different  at  different  periods  of  his 
life.  He  endeavor^'d,  probably  during  his  trib- 
unate, to  procure  a  reoivision  of  the  public  land, 
but  he  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  for  his 
forbearance  received  the  appellation  of  the  Wise 
or  the  Frudent,  He  afterward  became  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Sev- 
eral of  Ills  oratbns  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  were  characterized  more  by  smooth 
ness  {Unitae)  than  by  power.  Lselius  is  the 
principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De 
AnUcitia,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Df 
Seneetute  and  in  the  i>0  RepMica,  His  tw< 
daughters  w  ere  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mudus 
Scffivola,  the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fauniue 
Strabo.  The  opinion  of  his  worth  seems  to 
have  Nien  universal,  and  it  b  one  of  Seneca's 
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ijJtlNAS,  POPiLiiUB. 

injonctiom  to  bia  friend  Lucilius  "  to  live  like 
LelluB." 

Ljenas,  PopIlius,  plebeiaoa.  The  family  was 
aDfayorably  distinguished,  even  amoi^  the  Ro- 
mans, for  tlieir  sternness,  cruelty,  and  haughti- 
ness of  character.  1.  M.,  four  times  consul,  K 
0.  859,  856,  850,  848.  In  his  third  consulship 
(850)  he  -non  *■  hard-fought  battle  against  the 
Gauls,  for  which  he  celebrated  a  triumph — the 
first  ever  obtained  bv  a  plebeian. — 2.  M.,  praBtor 
176,  consul  172,  and  censor  159.  In  his  c<ni- 
sulship  he  defeated  the  Ligurian  mountaineers  ; 
and  when  the  remainder  of  the  tiibe  surrender- 
ed to  him,  he  sold  them  all  as  slaves. — 3.  C, 
brother  of  No.  2,  was  consul  172.  He  was  aft- 
crwai'd  sent  as  ambassador  to  Antiochua.  kin^ 
of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  Egypt  Antiochuswas 
*ttst  marching  upon  Alexaudrea  when  Popilius 
gave  him  the  let/  ?r  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read,  and  pro  nised  to  take  into  considera- 
tion with  his  fncnds.  Popilius  straightway  de- 
scribed with  liis  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round 
the  king,  and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it 
before  he  had  given  a  decisive  answer.  This 
boldness  so  frightened  Antiochus,  that  he  at 
once  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Rome. — i.  P., 
consul  182,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Tib. 
Gracchus.  He  was  charged  by  the  victorious 
aristocratical  party  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
accomplices  of  Gracchus  ;  and  in  this  odious 
task  ho  showed  all  the  hard-heartedness  of  his 
family.  He  subsequently  withdrew  himself,  by 
voluntary  exile,  from  the  vengeance  of  0.  Grac- 
chus, and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  his 
death. 

[Laebces  (Aalpxi7f).  1.  Father  of  Alcimedon, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Myrmidons  under  Achil- 
lea.— 2.  An  artist  employed  by  Nestor  to  gild 
the  horns  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the  gods.] 

Laebtes  {AaipTTfA  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son 
of  Acrisius  and  Chalcomeausa,  and  husband  of 
AntidSa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Otimene.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses 
the  son  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Anticlea.  Laertes 
took  part  m  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive 
when  Ulysses  returned  to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of 
Troy. 

LAKaxius,  J)iooiixE8.     Vtd.  Diogenes. 

IbfiSTBTGdNES  {Aai(TTpvy6v€c),  A  savagc  race 
of  cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  enoounterea  in  his 
wanderings.  They  were  governed  by  Antiph- 
ATE8  and  Lamus.  They  belong,  however,  to  my- 
thology rather  than  to  history.  The  modem  in- 
terpreters of  Homer  place  them  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  themselves 
placed  them  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  in 
the  plains  of  Leontini,  which  are  therefore  called 
Lcestrygonii  Campi.  The  Romans,  however,  and 
more  especially  the  Roman  poets,  who  regarded 
the  Promontorium  Circeium  as  the  Homeric 
island  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Liestr^gones 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kormiffi,  which  they  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Lamus,  the  Inng  of  this  people. 
Hence  Horace  {Carm^  iiL,  16,  84)  sprues  of 
Lcettrijimia  Baechut  in  amphora^  that  is,  For- 
mian  wine ;  and  Ovid  (ire^.,xiv.,  288)  calls  Formisa 
Lcuiryffonia  Land  Urb$, 

liMvi  or  Levi,  a  Ligurian  peotile  in  Gallia 
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Tranypadana,  on  the  River  Ticinus,  whc ,  in  oiA 
junction  with  the  Marici,  built  the  town  of  11* 
cinum  (now  Favia.) 

LjevIncs,  VALERina.  1.  P.,  consul  B.O.  280. 
bad  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrbun 
The  king  wrote  to  Lsvinus,  offering  to  arbitrata 
between  Rome  and  Tarentum  ;  but  I^iOBvinufl 
bluntly  bade  him  mind  his  own  business,  and 
begone  to  Epirus.  An  Epirot  spy  having  been 
taken  in  the  Roman  lines,  Lcevinus  show^  liim 
the  legions  under  arms,  and  bade  him  tell  bis 
master,  if  he  was  curious  about  the  Roman  men 
and  tactics,  to  come  and  see  them  himself.  In 
the  battle  which  followed,  Leevinus  was  defeat- 
ed by  Pyrrhus  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris. — 2.  M^ 
prsetor  215,  crossed  over  to  Greece  and  canied 
on  war  against  Philip.  He  continued  in  the 
command  m  Greece  till  211,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed consul  in  his  absence.  In  his  consulship 
(210)  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  tool 
Agngenturo.  He  continued  as  proconsul  in 
Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died  200, 
and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honored  his 
memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  four  successive  days 
in  the  forum. — 8. 0.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mo- 
ther's side  brother  of  M.  Fidviis  Nobihor,  eoosul 
189.  Lffivinus  was  hunself  consul  in  175,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Lagos,  a  city  in  great  Phrygia. 

Lagus  (Auyoc),  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  hath, 
was  the  fiither,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemv, 
the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  lit 
married  Arsino^,  a  ooncubme  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  ih$ 
time  of  their  marriage,  on  which  account  the 
Macedonians  generally  looked  upon  Ptolemy  as 
the  son  of  Phiup. 

LXis  (Ao^f),  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
Grecian  Hetfierss  or  courtezans.  1.  The  elder, 
a  native  probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated 
as  tiie  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She 
was  notorious  also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice. 
— 2.  The  younger,  was  the  daughter  of  Timan- 
dra,  and  was  probably  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily. 
According  to  some  accounts  she  was  brought 
to  Corinth  when  seven  years  old,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  bought  by  a  CoriuUuan.  This  story, 
however,  involves  numerous  difiiculties,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between 
this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of  the  same  name. 
She  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Phryne. 
She  became  enamored  of  a  Thessalian  nanied 
Hippolochus  or  Hippostratus  and  accompaiu'ed 
him  to  Theesaly.  Here,  it  is  said,  some  Thessa- 
lian women,  jealous  of  her  beauty,  euticed  her 
into  a  temple  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  thert 
stoned  her  to  death. 

[Laispodias  {Aai<j:ro6iaz),  an  Athenian  eon- 
mander  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  R  C.  4)  1 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  \o 
Sparta.] 

LaJub  (Atttof),  son  of  Labdacus,  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycua. 
Vid.  Labdacus.    When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Am- 

f>hion  and  Zethus,  Laius  took  refuge  with  Po- 
ops in  PeloponLesus.    After  the  death  of  Am- 
phion  and   Zethus,  T«aius  retui:ned  to  Thebes 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Aod  aBoended  the  throne  of  his  father.  He 
married  Jocasta,  pnd  became  by  her  the  father 
of  (Edipufl,  by  whom  he  was  alaio.  For  details, 
9id  (£difd& 

[Lala,  of  CyziciiB,  a  female  painter,  who 
lived  at  Rome  about  B.O.  74 ;  celebrated  espe- 
oiaUy  for  her  portraits  of  women.] 

lIlIgk,  a  common  name  of  ooortezans,  from 
the  Greek  AaAoyi/,  prattling,*  used  as  a  term  of 
Vkdearment,  **  little  prattler." 

LaLETTInI.       Vid.  LiSETAMI. 

LamXohus  (Xufiaxog\  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Xenophanes,  was  the  coUea^e  of  Alcibiades 
and  Nictas  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  B. 
C.  415.  He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged.  He  appears  among 
the  drama^  personiB  of  Aristophanes  as  the 
braye  and  somewhat  blustering  soldier,  delight- 
ing in  the  war,  and  thankful,  moreover,  for  its 
pay.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  brave,  but  so 
poor,  that  oi  every  fresh  appointment  he  used 
to  beg  for  money  from  the  government  to  buy 
dothio^  and  shoes. 

[LAXsaus  (now  Lamhro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  rose  in  the  Lake  Eupilis 
(now  iapo  (M  Fv9iano),  and  fell  into  the  Po  be- 
tween Ttcmum  and  Placentia.] 

liAXfirus  (now  Latnata),  a  river  in  Bruttium, 
near  Croton,  which  foils  into  the  LAMETicae 
Sixva  Upon  it  was  the  town  LAXfiriNi  (now 
BL  Eufemia), 

Laiua  (Au/aa).  1.  A  female  phantom.  Vid. 
Kmfusa. — %  A  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
iras  a  favorite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
metrius Polioreetes. 

Lamia,  MiXxis.  This  family  claimed  a  high 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
the  mythical  hero  Laicus.  1.  L.,  a  Roman 
eqnes,  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of 
(he  Catihnarian  conspiracy,  B.C.  68,  and  was 
accordingly  banished  by  tiie  influence  of  the 
consuls  Gabinius  and  Piso  in  68.  He  was  sub- 
sequently recalled  from  exile,  and  during  the 
dvil  wars  espoused  Caesar's  party. — 2.  L,  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  fiiend  of  Horace,  was 
consul  A.D.  8.  He  was  made  prsefectus  urbi 
in  82,  but  he  died  in  the  following  year. — 8.  L, 
was  married  to  Domitia  Lonp^na,  the  daughter 
of  Corbulo;  but  during  the  hfetime  of  Vespa- 
sian he  was  deprived  of  her  by  Domitian,  who 
first  lived  with  her  as  bis  mistress,  and  subse- 
quently married  her.  Lamia  was  put  to  death 
by  Domitian  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

LaicIa  {Aofiia  :  Aa/uevCf  Ao/iuun/f :  now  Zeitun 
ar  Zeituni)^  a  town  in  Phthiolas  in  Thessaly, 
lituated  on  the  small  river  Achelous,  and  fifty 
stadia  inland  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  on  which  ft 
possessed  a  harbor,  called  Phalara.  It  has  given 
ita  name  to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by 
the  confederate  Greeks  against  Antipater  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  828.  The  con- 
federates under  the  command  of  Leosthcnes, 
the  Athenian,  defeated  Antipater,  who  took  ref- 
uge m  Ijunia,  where  he  was  besieged  for  some 
months.  Leostheoes  was  killed  duriog  the 
d^o;  and  the  confederates  were  obliged  to 
2«ise  it  in  the  following  year  (822),  in  conse- 
qoense  of  the  approach  of  Leonnatus.  The 
eonlederates  under  the  oonmiand  of  Antiphilus 
defeated  Leonnatus,  who  was  slain  in  the  ac- 
tioa    Soon  afterwojrd  Antipater  was  joined  by 


Craterus;  and,  thus  strengthened,  he  gaiu<*d  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  confederates  at  the 
battle  of  Cranon,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Lar 
mian  war. 

LAXurf  UM  ^Laminit&nus),  a  town  of  ihp  Car 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  ninely-fivA 
miles  southeast  of  Toletum. 

Lampa  or  liA^PA  (Ac^tr^,  Adinrjj :  Aafi-kaltKt 
Aaunevc)y  a  town  in  the  north  of  Crete,  a  little 
inland,  south  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Agamemnon,  but  to  have  been  called 
after  Lampus. 

liAMFfiA  (i^  Au/iireia)f  or  LAXP&as  Mons,  a  part 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Erymanthus,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Ells. 

LAKPiiiA  (Aa^K£Tirj\  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  ^essra.  She  and  her  sister  Phae- 
thusa  tended  the  £bcks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  sis- 
ters of  PhjMthoa 

Lampon  {Ad/iKcw).  1.  An  .^ginetan,  son  of 
Pttheas,  urged  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of 
Flataifle,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Leonidas  by  in- 
sulting the  corpse  of  Mardonius. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian, a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  interpreter  of 
oracles.  In  conjunction  with  Xenocritus,  he 
led  the  colony  which  founded  Thurii  in  Italy,  R 
C.448. 

LamponIa  or  -ivu  {Aiifivruveiay  -^viovV,  an 
important  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  interior  oi  the 
Troad,  near  tne  borders  of  .^Eolis. 

[LakpOniits  M.,  a  Lucanian,  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  captains  of  the  Italians  in  the  war  of  the 
allies  with  Rome,  B.C.  90-88.] 

Lakpra,  Lampa^  or  LAXPnuB  {Aajxnpii, 
Aafiirpai,  Aafiirrpal :  Aofivpev^:  now  Zamorica)i 
a  dcmus  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  near 
the  promontory  Astypaliea,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Erechtheis.  It  was  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  city. 

LaxpbidIus,  iEuDS,  one  of  the  Scriptora 
EiHorice  Augusta^  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Coustantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  emperors :  1.  Commodus ;  2.  Antoninus  Di- 
adumenus;  8.  Elagabolus;  and,  4.  Alexander 
Severus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lampridius 
is  the  same  as  Spartianus,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  author  in  full  was  JBlius  Lampridius 
Spartianus.  For  the  editions  of  Lampridius, 
vtd  Capitolini». 

[LAXPaocLXs  {AafinpoK^nc)-  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Socrates. — 2.  Aji  Atlienian  dithyrambic 
poet  and  musician,  who  probably  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  or  begpuniog  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.] 

LampsIcus  (AdfiyjjCLKOc :  Aaft^OKTpfOi :  ruins  at 
Zap$aki)  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possesa- 
ed  a  good  harbor.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
wise;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  as- 
signed by  Xerxes  to  Thenustocles  for  his  main- 
tenance. It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Priapus,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  his- 
tonan  Charon,  the  philosophers  Adimantus  and 
Metrodorus,  and  tne  rhetorician  Anaximenes. 
Lampsacus  was  a  colony  of  the  Phocoans: 
the  name  of  the  surrounding  district^  Bebrycia, 
connects  its  old  inhabitants  with  the  Thracian 
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[Lampus  (Aduiroc),    1.  A  son  of  Laomedon, 
and  father  of  Do^o^  was  one  of  the  Trojai 
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eld«rs. — 2.  llie  Dame  of  two  lioises.  one  be- 
loDf  iDg  to  Aurora  (Eos),  the  other  to  Hector.] 

llAMU8(Aa/ioc).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  ^Poeeidon)^ 
and  kiog  of  the  Lcestrygones,  was  said  to  have 
fbv  tided  Fomiiie  in  Italy.  Vld,  Formla — 
[2.  A  Rutulian  leader,  ahiin  by  NisuB.] 

Lahub  (Adfioc '  Dov  Lam<Es)f  a  river  of  Oili- 
cia,  the  boundaiY  between  CiUcia  Aipera  and 
Cilicia  Campestns;  with  a  town  of  Uie  same 
came. 

[liAKASBA  {Auvaaaa),  1.  Qrand-<laughter*  of 
Hercules,  carried  away  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Dodona  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles,  bore  him  eiffht  children. — 2.  Daughter 
-jf  Aeathocles,  wife  of  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus ; 
left  hmi  to  marry  Demetrius  Polioroetes.] 

Lakcia  (Lancienses).  1.  (Now  SoUaneo  or 
SollaneiOj  near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  A^tures 
in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  nine  miles  east  of 
Legio,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. — 2.  Sur- 
named  Oppidana,  a  town  of  the  Vettones  in 
Lusitania,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Munda. — [8.  L.  Traicbcddana  (now  Ci- 
ftdad  Rodrigo),  a  town  of  Hispania,  east  of  No. 
2,  so  called  from  lymff  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Cuda  (now  (7oa).J 

Lakgobakdi  or  Lonqobardi,  oomipted  into 
LoKBABDS,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race. 
They  dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  near  the  River  Saale ;  but  they  afterward 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  where  they  were  for  a  time 
subject  to  Maroboduus  in  the  rei^  of  Tiberius. 
After  this  they  disappear  from  history  for  four 
centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other  German 
tribes,  thev  migrated  southward ;  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century  we  find  them 
again  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in 
Upper  Hungary.  Here  they  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  the  Heruli.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  thej  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
the  invitation  of  Justinian,  and  settled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Here  they  were  engaged  for  thirty 
years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Gepidse, 
which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  Li  A.D.  568,  Albob,  the 
king  of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command 
they  had  defeated  the  Gepidie,  led  his  nation 
across    the   Julian   Alps,  and    conquered    the 

Elains  of  Northern  Italy,  which  received  and 
ave  ever  ance  retain^  the  name  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  up- 
ward of  two  centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by 
Charlemaffua  Paulus  Diaoonus,  who  was  a 
Iiombard  oy  birth,  derives  their  name  of  Lan- 
gobardi  from  their  long  beards;  but  modem 
critics  reject  this  etymolosy,  and  suppose  the 
name  to  have  reference  to  their  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as  BMe  signi- 
fies in  low  German  a  fertile  plain  on  the  bank 
f.f  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  m  Magde- 
bux^  called  the  lange  Bdrde,  Paulus  Diaoonus 
also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  original- 
ly from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called 
Venili,  and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name 
of  Zangobardi  or  iong-£eardi  till  they  settled 
in  Germany ;  but  this  statement  ought  probably 
to  be  rejected. 

Lanicb   (AovtKi;),  nurse    of  Alexander   the 
Great,  and  sister  of  ditus. 
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Lanu7!u3c  (Lanuvlnus:  now  Lavipna),  la 
ancient  city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a  hiU  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  not  hr  from  the  Appia  Via,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  municipium.  It  pos- 
sessed  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita.  Under  the  empire  it  obtaisM! 
some  importance  as  the  birth-place  of  Ante  bk- 
nus  Pius.  Part  t>f  the  walls  of  Lanuvium  and 
the  substructioDB  of  the  temple  of  Juno  are  still 
remaining. 

LAdcdoN  {AaoKOLtvY  a  Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Antenor  or  Aooetes,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Thymbrnpan  ApoUo.  He  tried  to  dis- 
suade his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the 
ditj  the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail 
away  from  Troy  ;  and,  to  show  the  danger 
from  the  hone,  he  hurled  a  spear  into  its  side. 
The  Trojans,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his 
advice ;  and  as  be  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a 
bull  to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  suddenly  two  fear- 
ful serpents  were  seen  swimming  toward  the 
Trojan  coast  from  Tenedoa.  They  rushed 
toward  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  fiight,  remained  with  his  two  sons 
standing  by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents 
first  coiled  around  the  two  boys,  and  tben 
around  the  £ather,  and  thus  all  three  perisbei. 
The  serpents  then  hastened  to  the  acropolis  oi 
Troy,  and  disappeared  behind  the  shield  of 
Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon  suffered 
this  fearful  death  is  differently  stated.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run 
his  lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse ;  accord 
ing  to  others,  because,  contrary  to  tlie  will  of 
Apollo,  he  haid  married  and  begott^  childroi ; 
or,  according  to  others  again,  because  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  being  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  want- 
ed to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the  person  of  La- 
ocoon what  fate  all  of  them  deserved.  The 
story  of  Laocoon*s  death  was  a  fine  subject  for 
epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets, 
such  as  by  Baochylides,  Sophocles,  Euphorion, 
Virgil,  and  others.  His  death  also  formed  the 
subject  of  many  ancient  works  of  art ;  and  a 
magnificent  group,  representing  the  father  and 
his  two  sons  entwined  by  the  two  serpents,  is 
still  extant,  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican.     VUL 
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[LAOCooaA  (AajOKocMTo),  wife  of  Aphareus^ 
and  mother  of  Idas  and  Lynceus  in  llieocritu&] 

LaSdImas  {Aaoduuac).  1.  Sun  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete. — 2.  Son  of 
Eteocles,  and  kin^  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign 
the  Epigoni  manSied  against  Thebes.  In  the 
battle  against  the  Epi^ni,  he  slew  their  leader 
iEgialeus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  AlcroiDoa 
Others  related,  that  after  the  battle  was  losti 
Laodamas  fled  to  the  Enchelcans  in  Illy ric  urn. 
— [8.  A  son  of  Antenor,  slam  before  IVoy  by 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamoa] 

LaodamIa  (Aoodc^^a).  1.  Daughter  of  A  caa- 
tus,  and  wife  of  Protesihius.  When  her  hus- 
band was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  th« 
gods  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  for 
only  three  hours.  The  request  was  granted. 
Mercury  (Hermes)  led  Protesilaus  back  to  th« 
upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  sec 
ona  time,  Laodauia  died  with  him.     A  latei 
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InulfttiMi  sUtM  that^  after  tlie  second  death  of 
?roteeiki]8»  Laodamia  made  ao  image  of  her 
hasband,  to  vhioh  she  |>aid  divioe  honors ;  bat 
as  her  &ther  iloastus  interfered,  and  commanded 
her  to  bam  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into 
the  lire----8.  Daughter  of  BellerophonteB,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  and 
was  killed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  while  sne  was  en- 
gagad  in  weaving^-^S.  Knrse  of  Orestes,  usually 
•ailed  Absinobl 

LkdoioE  {Aaod'jcTf).  1.  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  Some  re- 
late that  she  fell  in  lo?e  with  Aearoas,  the  son 
of  Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as 
ambassador  to  Troy,  and  tlwt  she  became  bv 
Acamas  the  mother  of  Munitus.  Oo  the  death 
of  this  son  she  leaped  down  a  precipice,  or 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.~2.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  01yt»macstra  (Horn,  //., 
ix^  146)^  called  Electra  by  the  tragic  poets. 
TidL  Elbctsa. — 3.  Mother  of  Seleueus  Nicator, 
the  ibunder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.— 4.  Wife 
of  Antioohus  IL  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and 
mother  of  Seleuous  Oallinicus  For  details,  vid 
p.  66,  b. — 6.  W^ife  of  Seleuous  Callinicus,  and 
mother  of  Seleueus  Cerauuus  and  Antiodius 
the  Great— 6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
was  a  daughter  of  Mithradates  IV^  kinff  of 
PootiM,  and  grand-daughter  of  No.  4^ — 7.  Wife 
of  Achsftus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  was  a  sister  of  No,  6. — 8. 
Oauffhter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife 
Lsodice  (Na  6)l  She  was  married  to  her  eldest 
brother  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. 195.— 9.  Daughter  of  Seleueus  IV.  Philo- 
pator»  was  married  to  Perseus,  kine  of  Macedo- 
nia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
was  married  to  the  impostor  Aleaanaer  Balaa 
—11.  Wife  and  ^dso  sister  of  Mithradates  £u- 
pator  (commcrly  called  the  Great),  kine  of 
Pontus.  Dufu^  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  d«eeiyed  by  a  report  of  his  death,  she 
gave  free  scope  to  her  amours;  and,  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  on  his  return  attempted 
his  life  by  poison.  Her  designs  were,  however, 
betrayed  to  Mithradates,  who  immediately  put 
her  to  death.— 12.  Another  sister  of  Mithra- 
dates Eupator,  married  to  Ariarathes  VL, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  manied  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bi« 
thynia. 

LAdnfcfiA  {\ao6Ueia :  AaodiKcvc,  Laodioensis, 
l4iodioenus),  the  name  of  six  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  lour  of  which  (besides  another  now  un- 
known) were  founded  by  Seleueus  L  Nicator, 
and  named  in  honor  of  his  mother  Laodice, 
the  other  two  by  Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus 
L  or  IIL  VUL  Noe.  1.  and  6.  1.  L.  ad  Ly- 
am.  (A.  irpdc  T^  AvK(f>,  ruins  at  JSaki-ffUtar),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  a  ridge  of  hills 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  River  Lycus 
(now  Charuk-Su),  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Ooloesss  and  to  the  south 
of  Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by 
diflereot  writers ;  buti  after  the  definitive  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  Great  Phrygia,  and  under  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  the  capital  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana.  It  was  f>unded  by  Antiochus  II. 
The(«,  on   the  site  t>{  a    previously  existing 


town,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  LacdiOr 
It  passed  from  the  kings  of  Syria  to  those  qp 
PergamuS)  and  from  them  to  the  Romans.  t« 
whom  Attalus  IIL  bequeathed  his  king^dom. 
Under  the  Romans  it  belonged  to  the  provmoe 
of  Asia.  At  first  it  was  comparatively  an  in- 
siguifieant  place,  and  it  suflered  much  from 
the  frequent  earthquakes  to  whidi  its  site 
seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  also  fi-om  the 
Mithradatic  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  re- 
public and  the  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  im 
portance;  and,  though  more  than  once  almost 
destroved  by  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by 
the  aid  of  the  emperors  and  the  munificence  of 
its  own  citizens,  and  became,  next  to  Apamca, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phry^a,  and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Asia  Mmor.  In  an  inscrip- 
tion it  Ib  called  **  the  most  splendid  city  oT 
Asia,"  a  statement  confirmed  oy  the  magnif- 
icent ruins  of  the  city,  which  comprise  an  aque- 
duct»  a  gymnasium,  several  theatres,  a  stadium 
almost  perfect^  besides  remains  of  roads,  por- 
ticoes, pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  houses, 
and  sarcophagi.  This  g^eat  prosperity  was 
owinff  pazlly  to  its  eituation,  on  the  high  roac 
for  the  tndSc  between  the  east  and  west  of 
Asia,  and  partly  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  country  round  it  Already  in  the  apostolic 
age  it  was  the  seat  of  a  fiourishing  Christian 
Church,  which,  however,  became  very  soon 
infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury  produced  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  St 
John^s  severe  Epistle  to  it  (Revtl.  iii,  14-22) 
St  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  common  with  the 
neighboring  church  of  Coloesm  {CoIom*  ii.,  1; 
iv,  13,  16). — 2.  L.  CoMBUSTA  (A.  17  KaroKeKavfievij 
or  KBKovftihn,  le^fthe  burned;  the  reason  of  the 
epithet  IS  doubtful:  ruins  at  Ladik\  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  north  of  loonium,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Euphrates.— 8.  L.  ad  Marx  (A.  hd  ry  ^aXdrrif  : 
now  Ladikiyeh),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Antioch,  was  Duilt 
by  Seleueus  I.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city, 
called  Ramitha,  or  Aevx^  'Aktt}.  It  had  the 
best  harbor  in  Syria,  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  fruits! 
which  formed  a  hirge  part  of  the  traffic  of  the 
city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later  pe- 
riod of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicea  obtnin^^d 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirm- 
ed probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Csesar,  who  greatly  favored  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  Ciesar's  death,  the  Laodiceau4 
were  severely  punished  by  Cassius  for  their 
adherence  to  Dolabella,  and  the  city  again  suf- 
fered in  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but 
was  recompensed  by  Antony  with  exemption 
from  taxatioa  Herod  the  Great  built  the  La- 
odiceans  an  aqueduct^  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  It  Ib  mentioned  occasionally  as  an  im- 
portant city  under  the  later  Roman  empire; 
and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs, 
it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the  coast  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  with  a  Christian  population.  It 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  1188- 
It  is  now  a  poor  Turkish  village,  with  very 
considerable  nuns  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief 
of  which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  the  remains  o^ 
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Ihe  mole  of  ibe  harbor,  of  a  portioo  near  it,  of 
catacombs  od  the  sea-coast,  of  the  aqaeduots 
aod  cisterns,  and  of  pillars  where  the  Xfeerop- 
olis  is  supposed  to  have  stood. — L.  ad  Id- 
bXvvu  (a.  Ai6avov,  irpd^  Ai6av^),  a  city  of  Oosle- 
Syria,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  narrow 
valley  (aiXuv),  between  Libanus  and  Antilib- 
anus,  appears  to  have  been,  through  its  favor- 
able B)tuHtion,  a  place  of  commercial  import- 
ance. During  the  possession  of  Ckele-Syria 
by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  it  was  the  south- 
western border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  citv  of  a  district  called  Laodicene. — 6.  A 
city  in  the  southeast  of  Media,  near  the  bound- 
ary of  Persis,  founded  either  by  Antiochus  L 
Soter,  or  Antiochus  IL  the  Great:  site  un- 
known.— 6.  In  Mesopotamia :  site  unknown. 

liAdodous  (Aoddoirof).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and 
Fero,  and  brother  of  Talaus,  took  part  in  the  ex- 
peditious of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven 
agauist  Thebes. — 2.  Son  of  Antenor.— [8.  A 
Grecian,  companion  and  charioteer  of  Autilo- 
chus  in  the  lYojan  war.] 

liAdifiooN  {Aaofieduvy  1.  King  of  Troy,  son 
of  Hub  and  Eurydice,  and  father  of  Priam,  He- 
sione,  and  other  childrea  His  wife  is  called 
Strymo,  ithoeo,  Placia,  Thoosa,  ^uzippe,  or 
Leucippe.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  displeased  Jupiter  (Zeus),  were  doom- 
ed to  serve  Laomedon  tor  wages.  Accordingly, 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on  Mount 
Ida.  When  the  two  gods  had  done  itheir  work, 
Laomedon  refused  them  the  reward  he  had 
promised  them,  and  expelled  them  from  his  do- 
minions. Thereupon  Neptune  (Poseidon)  in 
wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands,  and  also 
sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden 
vo  the  monster ;  and  on  one  ooeasion  it  was  de- 
cided by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  La- 
omedon himself^  should  be  the  victim.  But  it 
happened  that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons,  and  he 
promised  to  save  the  maiden  if  Laomedon 
would  give  him  the  horses  which  Tros  had  once 
received  from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  compensation 
for  Ganymedes.  Laomedon  promised  them  to 
Hercules,  but  affain  broke  his  word,  when  Her- 
cules had  killed  the  monster  and  saved  Hesiooe. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
six  ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  with 
all  his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and  gave 
Hesione  to  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her 
brother  Priam  with  her  veil  Priam,  as  the  son 
of  laomedon,  is  called  LaomkdontiIdbs  ;  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  subjects  of  Laomedon,  are 
called  Laombdontiadjl — 2.  Of  Mytilene,  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  after  the  king's 
death  (B.C.  823)  obtained  the  government  of 
Syria.  He  was  afterward  defeated  by  Nicanor, 
the  general  of  Ptolemy,  and  deprived  of  Syria. 

[Laothoe  (Aoo^o^),  daughter  of  Altea,  the 
king  of  the  Leleges,  and  mother  of  Lycaon  by 
Friam.j 

[Lapathvb,  a  village  in  Pieria  in  Macedonia, 
at  the  pass  of  Tempe,  with  a  fortress  adjacent 
named  Gharax  (the  modem  Caruto)  on  the 
»outh  side  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass.] 

ILafebsjl     Vi€L  Las.] 
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Lap£thu8  or  Lapatrdb  {Aavifdoc,  AdraBof 
Aawidioc,  AarrtfOev^ :  now  JLapitho  or  Zasto),  at 
important  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cypras 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  east  of  the  mm 
ontorium  Crommyon. 

LAPHaiA  (Aa^ta),  a  surna^ne  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis) among  the  Calvdonians,  from  whom  tlie 
worship  of  the  goddess  was  introduced  into 
Naupactus  and  Patrss,  in  Aohaia.  The  name 
was  traced  back  to  a  hero^  Laphrius,  son  of 
Oastalius,  who  waa  said  to  have  instituted  her 
worship  at  Calydon. 

Laphtstiob  {Aa^oTioc),  a  raonntain  in  Bobo- 
tia,  between  Ooroneo,  Lebadea,  and  Orchome- 
nus,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)^ 
who  hence  bore  the  surname  Laphystius. 

Lapu>£i  Campl     Vid.  Campi  Lapidxl 

Lapitheh  (AaTr/d^f),  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  and  husband  of  Orsinome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Pnorbas,  Tnopaa,  and  Peri- 
CL  He  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
iTHJc  in  the  mountains  of  Tbessaly.  The 
Lapithffi  were  governed  by  Pirithous,  who,beu]g 
a  Bon  of  Ixion,  wbb  a  half-brother  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. The  latter,  therefore,  demanded  their 
share  in  their  father'a  kingdom,  and,  as  their 
claims  were  not  Batisfied,  a  war  arose  between 
the  Lapithas  and  Centaurs,  which,  however,  was 
terminated  by  a  ])eace.  But  when  Pirithous 
married  Hippodamia,  and  invited  the  Centaurs 
to  the  marriaffe  feasts  the  latter,  fired  by  winoj 
and  urged  on  by  Mars  (Ares),  attempted  to  carry 
ofif  the  bride  and  the  other  womea  Thereupoo 
a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaun 
were  defeated  by  the  Lapithie.  The  LapithiB 
are  Baid  to  have  been  the  mventors  of  bits  and 
bridles  for  horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
a  Pelasgian  people,  who  defeated  the  less  civ- 
ilized Centaure,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
Mount  Pelion. 

[Lapurduk  (now  Bajfonne),  a  city  of  the  Tar- 
belli  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  River  Atur- 
rus.] 

JjAa  or  Labs,  was  an  Etruscan  r^sBnomen, 
home,  for  iuBtance,  by  Poniena  and  TolumniuSb 
From  the  Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  IU» 
mans,  whence  we  read  of  Lar  Herminius,  who 
was  consul  KG.  448.  This  word  signified  lord, 
king,  or  hero  in  the  Etruscan. 

liABA.     Vid,  Larunda. 

Lakanda  (rd  Adpavda :  nov  Larenda  or  Cara 
man^  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  Ly 
caonia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Taurus 
in  a  feitiie  district ;  taken  by  storm  by  Perdi<y 
cas,  but  afterward  restored.  It  was  used  by 
the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one  of  their  strongholds. 

LabjcntIa.     Vid,  Aoca  LARSNnA. 

Lares,  inferior  gods  at  Home.  Their  wor- 
ship was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Manes,  and  was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Lires  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Lare$  domeHiei  and  LartB  ptdh 
lid.  The  former  were  the  Manes  of  a  house 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes  The  Manes 
were  more  closely  connected  with  the  place  of 
burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  particularly 
the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and  tM 
whole  house.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honored  as  LaresL  .All  the  de> 
mestic  Lares  were  headed  bv^-tlie  Lar  fiunilia 
igitized  by  VjO(. 


LARES. 


LARIUS  LACUb. 


m»  vho  'WAi  tt'gitrded  as  the  founder  of  the 
fiunily.  He  wna  inseparable  from  the  familv ; 
and  'Sfhen  tlie  Matter  changed  their  abode,  he 
^eot  with  them.  Among  t£e  Lares  publici  we 
have  mention  made  of  Lares  prasiitei  and  Lare9 
eompitaleSt  who  are  in  reality  the  same,  and 
di^er  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or  oecaaion  of 
their  worship.  Serviue  Tulaas  is  said  to  have 
iDstituted  their  worship;  and  when  Augustus 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  a^  re- 
newed tbe  worship  of  the  public  Lai*e8.  Their 
lame,  Lares  ^astiteSj  charaeterizee  them  as  the 
protecdog  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had 
a  temple  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Saera, 
that  IS,  near  a  compitum,  whence  they  might 
be  called  Compitales.  This  temple  {paceUum, 
Larum  or  cedes  Larum)  oontained  two  images, 
which  were  probably  those  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. Now,  while  these  Lares  were  the  gen- 
eral protectors  of  the  whole  city,  the  Lares  com 
fntaies  must  be  regarded  as  those  who  presided 
oTer  the  several  divisions  of  the  city,  which 
were  marked  by  the  oompita  or  the  points  where 
two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  {adteulce)  were  erected  to 
them.  In  addition  to  the  Lares  prsestites  and 
compitales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz^  the 
Lares  ruraleSf  who  were  worshipped  in  the  coun- 
b-y ;  the  Larts  viales,  who  were  worshipped  on 
the  high  roads  by  travellers ;  and  the  Lares  ma- 
rini  or  permarinij  to  whom  P  JBmilius  dedicated 
a  sanctuary  in  remembrance  of  his  naval  vic- 
toiy  over  Antiochus.  The  worship  of  the  do- 
mestic Lares,  together  with  that  of  the  Penates 
and  Manes,  constituted  what  are  called  the 
aacia  fnvata.  The  images  of  the  Lares,  in 
great  nDuses,  were  usually  in  a  separate  com- 
partment^ called  adtculce  or  lararia.  They  were 
trenerUly  represented  in  the  cinctus  Qabinus. 
Tlieir  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in 
early  times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings 
were  set  before  them  in  pateUie,  whence  they 
themselves  were  called  paUUarii,  Pious  people 
made  offerings  to  them  every  day ;  but  they 
were  more  especially  worshipped  on  Uie  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  mouth.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  the  house  took  their  meals,  some 
portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares^  and  on  joy- 
lul  fiunily  occasions  -they  were  adorned  with 
wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  opea 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a  saciifico 
to  the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship 
of  the  Lores,  and  the  festival  of  the  Lorentalio, 
v/'d  Diet,  of  Ant^f  art  LAaENTAUA,  CoMPrrAUA. 

Labisb  (Adp^c :  now  Alarbous)^  a  city  of  North- 
ern Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzo- 
cena),  southwest  of  Zama ;  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

Laagub,  ScaiBONiuB.     Vid.  Scribonius. 

Laoinum  (Larinas,  &tis :  now  Larino\  a  town 
of  the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  called  Fretani  Lariuates),  on  the 
Biver  llfemus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
tab^quently  a  Roman  municipium,  possessed 
a  eoDSiderable  territory  extending  down  to  the 
Adrift^ie  Sea.  The  town  of  Clitoria,  on  the 
eoAsk,  was  subject  to  Lorinum. 

Larissa  {\dfM.aaa\  the  name  of  several  Pelos- 
pBU  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  my- 


thol€«;ythe  daiighterof  Pelasgus.  i.  /n  Jl!%.rvp» 
1.  (Now  Larissa  or  Larza),  on  important  tawL 
of  Thessaly,  in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  tbe  Pe- 
neus,  in  an  extensive  plain.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  PelaAgi,  and  had  a  democraUcal 
constitution,  but  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonians.  It  retained  it6  importance 
under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time  of  Con- 
stantme  the  Great  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly. — 2.  Sumamed  Cremasti 
(fl  KpefM(TTjf)j  another  important  town  of  Thes- 
saly, in  Phthiotis,  situated  on  a  height,  whence 
probably  its  name,  and  dbtont  twenty  stadia 
from  the  Maliau  Gulf — IL  In  Asia.  1.  An  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Ha- 
maxitus ;  ruined  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
— 2.  L.  Pbriconis  (A.  i  ^piKuvig^  also  al  Aijpia- 
aai),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme 
(hence  c^ed  ij  nepl  tt^v  Kvfiiiv^,  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  but  colonixed  by  the  ^^ohans,  and  n^e 
a  member  of  the  .dE)olic  confederacy.  It  was 
also  called  the  Egyptian  Larissa  (j^  Alyvirna), 
because  Cyrus  the  Great  settled  in  it  a  body  of 
his  I^ptian  mercenary  soldiers. — 3.  L  £pue- 
siA  (A.  7f  *E(^eaia),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  tiie  plain 
of  the  Cayster,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Messogis,  northeast  of  Ephesus ;  with  a  temple 
of  Apullo  Larissceus.— <4.  In  Assyria,  an  ancient 
city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  north  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  River  Zaba- 
tas  or  Lycus,  described  by  Xenopbon  (AtuUk, 
iii,  4).  It  was  deserted  when  Xenopbon  saw 
it;  but  its  brick  walla  still  stood,  twenty-five 
feet  thick,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  two  para 
Bangs  (~«ixty  stodia^-eix  geographical  miles) 
in  circuity  and  there  was  a  stone  pyramid  near 
iL  Xenopbon  relates  the  tradition  that»  whea 
the  empire  passed  from  the  Modes  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  king  (i.  e.,  Cyrus)  to  take  it^  until  the 
inhabitants,  terrified  at  an  obscuration  of  the 
sun,  deserted  the  city.  Mr.  Layard  identifies 
the  site  of  Larissa  with  that  of  the  ruins  near 
Nimroudt  the  very  same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh. 
The  name  Larissa  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  oi 
some  Assyrian  name  (perhaps  Al-Assur),  which 
Xenopbon  naturally  fell  into  through  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  word  as  the  name  of  cities  in 
Greece. — 5.  In  Syria,  called  by  the  Syrians  Si- 
zara  CLil^apa :  now  Ktdat  Seijar),  a  city  in  the 
district  of  Apamene,  on  the  western  bank  of  liie 
Orontes,  about  half  way  between  Apomea  and 
Epiphania. 

Larissus  or  Larisus  {Aupiaaog.  Auptao^  :  now 
Jtis8o)f  a  small  river  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  rises  in  Mount  Soollin, 
and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Larius  Lacus  (now  Lake  of  Co7no\  a  beauti- 
ful Lake  in  GolHa  TranspadEina,  running  from 
north  to  south,  through  which  the  River  Adda 
flows.  After  extending  about  fifteen  miles,  it 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  oi  which  the  one 
to  the  southwest  is  about  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  and  the  one  to  tbe  southeast  about 
twelve  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  south- 
western branch  is  the  town  of  Comum ;  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  southeastern  branch  tbe 
River  Adda  issues  out  of  the  lake.  The  beauty 
of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  is  praised  by  Pliny. 
He  had  several  villas  on  the  bauks  of  the  lake, 
of  which  he  mentions  two  ^^'tiPUlf^jL  ^^"^ 
igitizedbyVj^Oxl-^ 


LARS  TOLUMNIUh. 


LATICJM. 


.lalled  Comcedia,  and  the  other  HVagaedia,  (Plin^ 
Ep.,  be,  7).  Some  believe  Comoedia  to  have 
been  situated  at  the  modern  £ellaaiOt  on  the 
promontory  vhich  divides  the  two  branches  of 
the  k]r3 ;  and  Tragoadia  at  Lenno,  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  where  the  ucenery  is  more  wild.  The 
intermitting  fountain,  of  which  Pliny  gives  an 
account  in  anothei*  letter  (Ep^  iv^  SO),  is  stall 
«alhd  Pliniana, 

Lars  Toluhxius.     Vid,  ToLUHxnnBL 

LabtLl  Gens,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  through  two  of  its 
members,  T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp. 
LartiuB,  the  companion  of  Horatius  oo  the 
wooden  bridge.  The  name  soon  after  disap- 
pears entirely  from  the  annals.  The  Lartii 
were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly  shovm  by 
their  name,  which  comes  from  the  Etruscan 
word  Lar  or  Lars.     Vid.  Lab. 

[LAaTOLSBTiE  (\apTo\ai7iTai\  a  people  in  the 
northeast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.] 

Labdxda  or  Lara,  daughter  of  Almon,  was  a 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connection 
between  Jupiter  and  Juturna ;  henco  her  name 
is  connected  with  XaAerv.  Jupiter  deprived  her 
of  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
her  into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither, 
Mercury  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterward 
gave  birth  to  two  Lares. 

Larva     Vid.  IiKhures. 

Lartmna  (Aapv^va),  the  name  of  two  towns 
rn  the  River  Cephisus,  on  the  borders  of  Boso- 
tia  and  Locris,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Larymna.  The  latter  was  at  uie  mouth 
uf  the  river,  and  the  former  a  little  way  inland. 

[LARTsa'g  MoNS  {XapvoLov  6poc,  to),  a  mount- 
ain of  Laconia  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus).] 

Las  (Aac :  Ep.  Auag :  now  Fcutava),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Laconian  Gulf,  ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
south  of  Gytheum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
desti-oyed  by  the  Dioscuri,  who  hence  received 
the  Surname  of  Laperace,  or  the  Destroyers  of 
Las.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  place  of  importance. 

La84SA  {Aaaata),  a  town  in  the  east  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  Promontorium  Samonium,  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostieit  (xxviL,  8). 

IiAsioN  {Aaaiuv:  Aaaiuvio^:  now  LcJa\  a 
fortified  town  in  Elis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arca- 
dia, and  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ery- 
manthus  and  the  Alpheus.  The  possession  of 
this  town  was  a  constant  source  oi  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eleans  and  Arcadians. 

IjasthSnes  (Aaadhfi^),  1.  An  Olynthian, 
who,  together  with  Euthycrates,  betrayed  his 
country  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had 
been  bribed,  B.C.  847.-2.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  his  countrymen  in  their  war 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Q.  Metellus,  67. 

Li  BUS  (AciffOf),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyr- 
io  peots,  was  a  native  of  Hermione  in  Aigolis. 
He  is  celebratod  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian 
school  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  as  the  teacher 
of  Pindar.  He  was  contemporary  with  Simon- 
ides,  like  whom  he  lived  at  Athens,  under  tiie 
patronage  of  Hipparchus.  It  would  appear  that 
Lasus  introduced  a  greater  freedom,  both  of 
rhythm  and  of  music,  mto  the  dithyrambic  Ode ; 
Uiat  he  gave  it  a  more  artificial  and  more  mi- 
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metic  character ;  asd  that  the  •  .bjects  ol  lui 
poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range  than  fiad 
Deen  customary. 

[Latagds,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Mezeo* 
tins  in  the  wars  of  ifineas  in  Italy.] 

Lat£ra  Stagkux  fnow  Etang  de  MamuUma 
et  de  Ferolt),  a  lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemao- 
sus  in  Galua  Narbonensis,  connected  with  the 
sea  by  a  canal.  On  this  lake  was  a  fortress  of 
the  same  name  {Chateau  de  la  Latte). 

[Lateranub,  L.  Ssxnus.  1.  The  friend  and 
supporter  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  in  his  attempt  to 
throw  open  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians  :  h« 
was  tribune  of  the  plebe  with  Licmius  B.C.  876 
to*  867,  and  was  elected  consul  B.C.  866,  being 
the  first  plebeian  who  had  obtained  that  dignity. 
— 2.  PLAunus,  one  of  the  lovers'  of  Meesalina, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor 
A.D.  48,  but  afterward  pardoned  ;  he  subse- 
quentiy  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
against  Nero,  but  was  seized  and  put  to  death.] 
Laterensis,  JuvEKrfus,  was  one  of  the  ao- 
cusers  of  Plancius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  B.C. 
64.  Vid  Plaxctls.  He  was  praetor  in  61.  He 
served  as  legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidus,  and 
when  the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  passed  over  to 
Antony,  Laterensis  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Latron,  Lethon,  L£tbe8,  L£THiEus  (AuOuv 
Doric,  AijdtjVt  Ajytoof),  a  river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Northern  Africa,  falling  into  a  Lacus  Hesper^ 
dum,  near  the  city  of  Hesperis  or  Berenice,  in 
the  region  which  the  early  Greek  navigators 
identified  with  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Latialis  or  LatiXrib,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
as  tiie  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latit 
towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  yeai 
the  ferisD  Latins,  on  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
were  conducted  by  one  of  the  Roman  consubiL 
Vid.  Latinus. 

[Latini.     Vid  Latium. 

Lat!nu&  1.  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Fannui 
and  the  nymph  Manca,  brother  of  Lavinius,  hus- 
band of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  ^neas.  Vid  Lavinia. 
This  is  the  common  tradition;  but^  according 
to  Hesiod,  he  was  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
and  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians ; 
according  to  Hyginus,  he  was  a  son  of  Telem- 
achus  and  Circe ;  while'  others  describe  him 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  Hyperborean  wom- 
an, who  was  afterward  married  to  Faunus,  or 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Faunus. 
According  to  one  account,  Ditinus,  after  his 
death,  became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  just  as'  Romulus 
became  Quirinus.-^2.  A  celebrated  player  in 
the  farces  called  mimes  (md  Diet,  of  Ant.^  «.  v.) 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  whom  he  served  as  a  delator. 
He  frequentiy  acted  as  mimus  with  Tliym^^  a« 


LXttdm  (If  Aartvfi),  a  country  m  Italy,  inhab- 
ited by  the  LXtIni.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ancients  derived  it  fh)ca 
a  king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  t<>  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  iEneas  (vid  LAriNus);  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  peopl« 
was  transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Othoi 
ancient  critics  connected  the  name  with  the 
verb  latere,  either  because  Saturn  had  been 
hidden  m  the  couutry,  or  because  Italy  is  hidden 
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Mlveen  the  AJps  and  the  Apenniiiijs  I  Bat 
ndybbfir  of  Uieee  explanatioDS  desenreB  a  Berious 
refutatioa  A  modern  writer  deriyes  Latiurn 
frora  Uau$  (like  Campania  from  catynui)^  and 
«Q{ poses  it  to  mean  the  ''flat  huid;*^  but  the 
quantity  of  the  a  in  l(Uus  is  opposed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  boundaries  of  Latinm  yaried  at 
different  periods.  1.  In  the  most  ancteot  times 
it  reached  only  from  the  River  Tiber  on  die 
B:rth,  to  the  River  Numicus  and  the  town  of 
Ardea  on  the  south,  and  from  the  sea-coast  on 
the  west  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  east  2. 
The  territory  of  Latiurn  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended southward;  and  long  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins  by  the  Romans,  it  stretched 
from  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  to  the  Promonto- 
nam  Girceium  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
south.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthago  in  B.O.  609,  we  find 
Antium,  Circeii,  and  Tarradna  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Latium.  The  name  of  Latium  anr 
Hquwn  or  vetut  was  subsequently  given  to  the 
country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Promontorium  Cir- 
eetnm.  8.  The  Romans  still  further  extended 
the  territories  of  Latium  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Hemici,  ^qui,  V olsci,  and  Aurunci,  as  fkr  as  the 
Liris  OD  the  south,  and  eveo  beyond  this  river 
to  the  town  Sinueasa  and  to  Mount  Massicus. 
TUa  new  accession  of  territory  was  called  Xo- 
titan  novum  or  adjeetwn,  Latium,  therefore,  in 
its  widest  signification,  was  bounded  by  Etruiia 
on  the  north,  from  which  it  was  separated  b^  the 
Tiber ;  by  Campania  on  the  south,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris;  by  the  I'yrrhene  Sea 
OD  the  west,  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnite 
tribes  on  the  east  The  greater  part  of  this 
joontry  is  an  extensive  pliun  of  yolcanic  origin, 
out  of  which  rises  an  isolated  range  of  mountains 
known  by  the  name  of  Monb  Albaivto,  of  which 
the  AJgidus  and  the  Tusculan  hills  are  branches. 
Part  of  this  plain,  on  the  ooast  between  Antium 
and  Tarradna,  which  was  at  one  time  well  culti- 
yated,  became  a  marsh  in  consequence  of  the 
rivers  Nymphaus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus  find- 
ing no  outlet  for  thdr  waters  (vtdl  PojimNJc 
Paludes);  but  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquit]^.  The 
Latini  were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Itidy.  They  appear  to  haye  been  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently  called  Aboriei- 
nes.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  these  Pelasgians  or  Aborigines 
descended  into  the  narrow  plain  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Numicus,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  there  became  known  under  the  name 
of  Latini  These  ancient  Latins,  who  were 
called  Prisci  Latini,  to  distinguish  them  from 
tbe  later  Latins,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed 
a  league  or  confederation,  consisting  of  thirty 
•tates.  Tbe  town  of  Alba  Longa  subsequently 
became  the  head  of  the  league.  This  town, 
which  founded  several  colonies,  and  among 
otiiers  Rome,  boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin ;  but 
lbs  whole  story  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
Is  probably  an  inyention  of  later  times.  Al- 
though Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  be- 
eame  powerful  enough  in  the  reisn  of  her  third 
lone,  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  race  it 
k>  tibe  ground.  In  this  war  Alba  seems  to  have 
T^mrSl   nr    a^siAtanoe  tcom   tbe  other  Latin 


town?.  Anous  Marcius  and  Tarquiuius  Phseof 
carried  on  war  successfully  with  seyeral  other 
Latin  towns.  Under  Servius  Tullius  Rome  was 
admitted  into  the  Latin  league;  and  his  suc- 
cessor Tarquinius  Superbus  oompelled  tbe  oAer 
Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  tbe  head 
of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  dty.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of  tha 
kii^  the  Latins  asserted  their  mdependenoe, 
and  commenced  a  struggle  with  Rome,  which, 
though  frequently  suspended  and  apparently 
terminated  by  treaties,  was  as  often  reneweo, 
and  was  not  brought  to  a  final  dose  till  B.C. 
840,  when  the  Latins  were  defeated  by  tiie  Ro- 
mans at  tbe  battle  of  Mount  Vesuyius.  The 
Latin  league  was  now  dissolyed,  and  the  Latins 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.  The  following 
were  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
Latins  during  the  time  of  their  independence: 
The  towns  of  Latium  were  independent  of  one 
another,  but  formed  a  league  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection  This  league  consisted,  as 
we  hare  already  seen,  of  thirty  dties,  a  number 
whidi  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state  sent 
deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a  sacred  groye  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Moimt»  1;y  the  fountain  of  Ferentina.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
LatianS)  and  a  festival  was  cdebrated  there  in 
honor  of  this  god  from  the  earliest  times.  Thir 
festival,  which  was  called  the  Ftrim  Zatina,  is 
enooeoualy  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tar- 
qoiniuB  Superbus,  in  commemoration  of  the  al- 
bance  between  the  Romans  and  Latins.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  festival  was  raised  into 
one  of  much  greater  importance  when  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  league  ;  for  it  was  now 
a  festiyal  oommon  both  to  Rome  and  Latium, 
and  served  to  umte  tbe  two  nations  by  a  reli- 
gious bond.  Haying  thus  become  a  Roman  as 
well  as  a  Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  Vid.  Diet  of  AtU^  art  Feeije. 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears 
to  haye  bone  the  tiUe  of  dictator.  He  was 
elected  annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  office.  Even  iu  the  time 
of  Cicero  we  find  dictators  in  tbe  Latin  towns, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Lanuvium.  (Cic,  pro  MU^ 
lOX  In  eyery  Latin  town  there  was  also  a  sen- 
ate and  a  popular  assemUy,  but  the  exact  na- 
ture of  their  powers  is  unknowa  The  old  Latin 
towns  were  ouUt  for  the  most  pa!*t  on  isokited 
hills,  the  sides  of  which  were  made  hj  art  very 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible.  lliey  were 
surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  poly|^)oal 
stones,  the  remains  of  which  stiil  ezdte  '>ur 
astonishment  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latini 
in  840,  several  of  tbe  Latin  towns,  such  as  La- 
nuyium,  Aricia,  Nomeutum,  Pedum,  and  Tus- 
ccdum,  reedyed  the  Roman  franchise.  All  tbe 
other  towns  became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  history  under  the  general  name  of  No- 
men  Latinum  or  Latini.  The  Romans,  however 
granted  to  them  from  time  to  time  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  which  the  other  Socii  did  not 
enjoy;  and,  in  particular,  they  founded  many 
coloDies,  consisting  of  Latins,  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  These  Latin  colonies  formed  a  part 
of  the  Nomtn  LaHnvm,  although  they  were  not 
dtuatei  in  Latium.  Tlus  the  lintini  cam« 
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e\>entaallj  to  hold  a  oertaiD  status  btermediate 
between  that  of  Roraao  citizeos  and  peregiim. 
(For  detadU,  vid.  Diet,  of  ArU^t  art  Latini.) 

LAT3dcU8  Sivus  (^6  Aar/axdf  KoXrroc)^  a  gulf 
on  the  coost  of  looia,  in  Asia  Minor,  iiilo  which 
the  River  Maeander  /ell,  named  from  Mount 
Lntmu?^  whisb  overhangs  it  Its  width  from 
Miletus,  which  stood  on  ita  southern  side,  to 
i^Tha,  iras  about  thurfy  stadia.  Through  the 
ohauges  effected  on  this  coast  by  thu  Meeander, 
llie  gull  is  DOW  an  inland  lake,  called  Akees- 
Vhai  or  Uf^s-Bjati, 

IiATirrs  (Ad  rue  g:  now  Mbnit  di  PaltUia),  a 
oiountoin  iri  Caria,  «»ztending  in  a  southeastern 
direction  from  its  commencement  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  tiie  MsBander,  northeast  of  Miletus 
and  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  waa  the  mytholog- 
ical scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and  Endymiou, 
who  is  honce  called  by  the  Roman  poets  **  Lai- 
mius  heros"  and  **  Latmius  yenator :"  he  had 
a  temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a  caveru  in  its 
fide  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latobbigi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who 
are  mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rau- 
raci,  as  neighbors  of  the  HelvetiL  They  prob- 
ably dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhme,  in 
Switzerland. 

liATdNA.     Vid.  Leto. 

Lat5p5li6  {AaT6no?4c  :  ruins  at  jEtntli),  a  city 
of  Upper  E^pt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
between  Thebes  and  Apollonopolis  ;  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Neith,  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Athena. 

LatovIci,  a  people  in  the  southwest  of  Pan 
nonia,  on  the  River  Savus,  in  the  modem  Blyria 
and  Croatia. 

Latro,  M.  PorcIus,  a  celebrated  Roman  rhet- 
orician in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. His  school  was  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented at  Rome,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Poet  Ovid.  He  died  B.C.  4.  Many 
mcxlcm  writers  suppose  that  he  was  the  author 
oi  the  Declamations  of  Sallust  against  Cicero, 
and  of  Cicero  against  Sallust 

[Lattknus  Mons  (Aarv/^vof),  a  mountain  of 
Bruttium,  near  Croton.] 

LaubeIcum  or  LaueiIcux  (now  Lorehf  near 
Ent\  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Banube, 
in  Noricum  Ripense,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
second  legion,  and  the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 

LAUBEinf  A,  AooA.     Vid.  AooA  Laubentia. 

Laueentius  Ltdub.     Vid  Lydub. 

Laubentum  (Laurens,  -ntis :  now  Cascde  di  | 
Copocottay  not  PatetTto),  one  of  the  most  ancient ' 
towns  of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a  heif  ht  be- 
tween Ostia  and  Ardea,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  laurels,  from 
which  the  place  was  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  According  to  Virgil,  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Latinus  and  Uie  capital  of  Lati- 
um ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  ini- 
portance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  as  it 
IB  menticncd  in  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.C.  609.  The  youneer 
Pliny  and  the  Emperor  Commodus  had  viUas 
at  Laurentum.  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
healthy  place,  notwitlistau-liDg  the  marshes  in  j 
Ib^"  neighbDrlvHKl.  Thc&e  marshes  supplied  the  ' 
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tables  of  thv^  Romans  with  excellent  buar%.  ii 
the  time  of  the  Antonlnes  Laurentum  was  uiited 
with  Lavinium,  fix>m  which  it  was  only  six  miles 
distant^  so  that  the  two  form«d  only  one  town, 
which  was  called  LAUBOLAyiNiuM,  and  its  in* 
habitants  were  named  Laurentes  Lavinates. 

LAUEETAja'S  PoBTUs,  B  harbor  of  £ti-urla»  oo 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

LaubiIcux.     Vid  Lau&eaoum. 

Laueiuk  {AmtpioVf  Kavpuov\  a  mountain  m 
the  south  of  Attica,  a  little  north  of  the  Promou- 
torium  Sunium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  miuei) 
which  m  early  times  were  so  productive  that 
every  Athenian  citizen  received  annually  ten 
dracnixue.  On  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the 
Athenians  applied  this  money  to  equip  two 
hundred  triremes  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes.  In  the  lime  of  Xenophon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  was  one  hundred  talents. 
Thejr  gradually  became  less  and  less  productive, 
and  in  the  tune  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothing. 

[Laubolaviniux.     Vid.  Lavinium.] 

Ladbon  (now  Laury^  west  of  Xucar  in  Valen- 
cia), a  town  in  the  east  of  Hispania  Tarraooneo* 
sis,  near  the  sea  and  the  River  Sucro,  celebrat- 
ed on  aooount  of  its  siege  by  Sertorius,  and  bj 
the  place  where  Ca  Pompey,  the  younger,  wa# 
put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Munda. 

LluB  (Aaoc :  Aaivoq)^  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
situated  neai*  the  mouth  of  the  River  Laus, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania 
and  Bruttium.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites^ 
after  their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  B.C.  510,  but  it  had  disap- 
peared in  the  lime  of  Phny.  The  gulf  into 
which  the  River  Laus  flowed  was  u£o  called 
the  Gulf  of  Laus. 

Laus  Pokpxii  (now  Lodi  Vecckio\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  northwest  of  Placentia,  and 
southeast  of  Mediolanum.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Boil,  and  was  afterward  made  a  municipiimi 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompeios 
Magnus,  whence  it  was  called  by  his  name. 

Lausub.  I.  Son  of  Mezentius,  king  of  thw 
Etruscans,  slain  by  .^kieas, — 2.  Son  of  Numitor 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amulius. 

Laui^la,  a  village  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
in  a  narrow  pass  between  Tarradna  and  Fundi 

Lavxbna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A  noye  was  sacred  to  her  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  Porta 
LaveinaliB,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

LAyiouM.     Vid.  Labicck. 

liAvlKLk,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  A^ata,  was 
betrothed  to  Tumus  {vid.  Tuniros),  but  was  aft- 
erward given  in  marriage  to  iEneas,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  iEneas  Silvius. 

LAyiHlmc  (Laviniensis :  now  Ptatica),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  three  miles  from  the  sea 
and  six  miles  east  of  Laurentum,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  near  the  River  Numicus,  which  di- 
vided its  territory  from  that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  fbunded  by  iEneas,  and  to  have 
been  ealled  Lavinium  in  honor  of  his  wife  La- 
vinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Venus,  common  to  all  the  Latins,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea  had  the  over- 
sight It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the  king  Titui 
Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered.  Lar 
vinium  was  at  a  later  tune  united  with  lAureii 
turi ;  respecting  which,  vid.  Lagbentuil  t 
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JiAMM  or  J4AXI  {Au^ai,  Au^oi),  a  people  of  Col 
ibis,  soutii  of  the  Pbasii. 

[LxA  (now  probably  Piana  or  Pi€tno8a\  a 
vmaU  iBland  ia  the  southern  part  of  the  JEgeuo 
SeaJ 

[Leadis  {Aeudiic),  son  of  Astaens,  according 
(0  ApoUodoras  slew  Eteoeles  at  the  attack  on 
Thebes,  while  .^Iscbjlus  makes  Eteuoles  to 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Megareus.] 

JjiLssA  {\e<uva%  an  Athenian  hetsra,  beloved 
by  Aristogiton  or  Harmodius.  On  the  murder 
of  Hippandius  she  was  put  to  the  torture ;  but 
she  died  under  her  sufferings  without  making 
any  disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  ac< 
eount,  she  bit  o£f  her  tongue  that  no  seeret 
might  be  wrung  from  her.  The  Athenians  hon- 
ored her  memory  greatly,  anil,  in  particular,  by 
a  bronze  statue  of  a  lioness  (Xeaiva)  without  a 
tongue,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis. 

[Lbagbus  {Akaypoc)y  son  of  Glauoon,  one  of 
the  oommaaaers  of  the  Athenians  in  the  at- 
tunpt  to  oolcniae  AmphipoUs,  B.O.  466,  perish- 
ed in  a  battle  wiUi  the  liiradans  at  Draoeaeus 
cr  Datua.] 

Lkaxdkb,  {/Leiavdpo^  or  AiavdpQc)^  the  famous 
youth  of  Abydos,  who  was  in  love  with  Hero, 
the  priestess  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  in  Sestua, 
and  swam  every  night  aeross  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  her,  and  roturued  before  daybreak.  Once 
during  a  stormy  night  he  perished  in  the  waveSb 
Next  morning  his  corpse  was  washed  on  the 
coast  of  Sestus,  whereupon  Hero  threw  herself 
into  the  sea.  This  btory  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem  of  Musieus,  entitled  J)e  Amove  HeriU  ei 
Leandri  {vid,  Musjeus),  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Ovid  (Her^  xviiL,  19)  and  Virgil  {Owrg^  ill, 
S58). 

IjsARCflDs  {jkjtapxog\  1.  Vid,  Athamas. — 2. 
Of  Rhegium,  one  of  those  Dsadalean  artists  who 
stand  on  the  confines  ol  the  mythical  and  his- 
torical periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  ex- 
tremely uncertain  information.  One  account 
made  him  a  pupil  of  Dadalus,  another  of  DipcB- 
nus  and  Scyllis. 

LxBADXA  (Aetfudeta :  now  XtvodAta),  a  town 
in  B<£otia,  west  of  the  Lake  Copais,  between 
Clueronea  and  Mount  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  from  which  the  River  Hercyna  flows.  In 
a  cave  of  this  rock,  close  to  the  town,  was  the 
oelebrated  oracle  of  Trophonius,  to  which  the 
place  owed  its  importance. 

[Lxa&A  (Ae5ap7),  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Macedouia,  mentioned  only  b^  Herodotus  (viii^ 
187) ;  not  a  trace  of  it  now  exists.] 

LiB£D06  (Ae6e<5of :  ke6i6t,o^\  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  Mtween  Colophon 
and  Teos,  ninety  stadia  east  of  the  promontonr 
of  Myonnesus.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  Carian  city;  and  it  flourished, 
ehiefly  by  commerce,  until  Lysimachus  trans- 
planted most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephesus. 
Aear  it  were  some  mineral  springs,  which  still 
exist  near  Ekldena,  but  no  traces  remain  of  the 
dty  itseU: 

LiBfiH  or  UbfiNA  (Aetf^v,  Ae6ijva),  a  townon 
the  southeoi  coast  of  Crete,  ninety  stadia  south 
east  of  Oortyna,  of  which  it  was  regarded  as 
the  harbor  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  i£sculapiu8. 


LsiiNTBUB  {Ai6iv0oc :  now  Zcbiiha),  an  island 
in  the  ./figsean  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  west 
of  Calymna,  east  of  Amorgos,  and  north  of  As- 
typalasa. 

LxoHiEUM  {ri  Aexalov :  Aexaiot),  one  of  th« 
two  harbors  of  Corinth,  ^ith  which  it  was  con 
nected  by  two  long  walls.  It  was  twelve  stadia 
from  Corinth,  was  situated  on  the  Cori&thian 
Gul^  and  received  all  the  shipe  which  cam» 
from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  possessed  a  tempU 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Leohssus. 

Lncnni  (rd  A^xrov :  now  Cape  Baha  or  S.  JTa 
ria)t  the  southwesteni  promontory  of  the  Troad, 
is  formed  where  the  western  extremity  of  Mount 
Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  island  of  jLesbos.  It  was  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Troad;  and,  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  nortfiem  limit  of  the 
province  of  Aaia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  in 
Strabo's  time,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
ereoted  by  Agamenmon  to  the  twelve  chief  gods 
of  Qreeee. 

liXDA  (A^doi^  daughter  of  Thestins,  whence 
she  ia  called  Thegtiat,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus, 
king  of  Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced 
both  by  her  husband  and  by  Jupiter  (Zjcub)  ;  by 
the  former  she  became  the  mother  of  Castor 
and  Clytiemnestra,  by  the  latter  of  Pollux  and 
Helenik  Aooording  to  Homer  (Od^  xi.,  298), 
both  Castor  and  BoUux  were  sons  ot  Tyndareus 
and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described  as  a  daugh* 
ter  of  Jupiter  ^Zeub).  Otksr  traditions  rererse 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  Helena  the  daughter  of 
TyndareuBL  According  to  the  common  legend, 
Jupiter  (Zeus^  visited  Leda  in  the  form  of  a 
swan;,  and  she  brought  furth  two  egge,  from 
the  one  of  which  issued  Helena,  and  &om  the 
other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit  of  Jupiter 
(2^us)  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan  was  fre- 
quently represented  by  ancient  artists.  Ths 
Koman  poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Ledceot  an  1 
Castor  and  Pollux  Ledai  Dii. 

LxDON  (Aiduv),  a  town  in  Phods,  nortliwest 
of  Tithorea;  the  birth-place  of  Philomelus,  the 
commander  of  the  Phooians  in  the  Sacred  war  * 
it  was  destroyed  in  this  war. 

Ledus  or  Ledum  (now  Lee  or  Zes,  near  Montr 
pellier),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Narboneusis. 

LfiGJs  {Aij-yai  or  A^yeg),  a  people  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Cadusil  A  branch  of  them 
was  found  by  the  Romans  in  the-  northern 
mountains  of  Albania,  at  the  time  of  Pompev's 
expedition  into  those  regions. 

Leoio  Seftima  Gemina  (now  Jjfxi),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensie,  in  the  country  of  the 
Astures,  which  was  originally  the  head-quarters 
of  the  legion  so  called. 

LfiiTus  (Aiji7o^\  son  of  Alcctor  or  AUetryoo 
by  Cleobule,  ana  father  of  Pendens,  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  commatided  the  Boeo- 
tians in  the  war  against  Troy. 

Lelantub  Campcs  (rd  Ayj^Mnov  nid^o^),  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  Cbalcis, 
for  the  possession  of  which  these  two  cities 
often  contended.  It  contained  warm  springs 
and  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject 
to  frequent  earthquakes. 

L£iJg£8  (Ae?.ey£i),  an  ancient  race  wbiph  is 
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Hatiicd  Greece  before  the  Hellenet.  They  are 
frequently  meotioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians 
as  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greeoe. 
Some  writers  erroneously  identify  them  with 
the  PelosgianS)  but  their  character  and  habits 
were  essentially  dififer|nt:  the  Pelasffians  were 
a  peaceful  and  agricultural  people,  miereas  the 
LeiQgec  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race. 
They  appear  to  have  first  taken  possession  of 
the  coasts  and  the  islands  of  Greece,  and  after- 
^vard  to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Pi- 
racy was  probably  their  chief  occupation ;  and 
they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Teleboans  and  the  Taphians.  who  sailed  as  £ar 
as  Phoenicia,  and  were  notorious  for  their  pira- 
cies. The  coasts  of  Arcamania  and  JBtolia  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inhabited  by  Leleges  at  the 
earliest  times,  and  from  thence  they  spread 
over  other  parts  of  Greece.  Thus  we  find  them 
in  Phocis  and  Locris,  in  Bosotia,  in  Megaris,  in 
La^onia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more  an- 
ciently called  Lelegia,  in  Elis,  in  £ubcea,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  islands  of  the  i£g8ean  Sea,  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Caria,  Ionia, 
and  the  south  of  Troas.  The  origin  of  the  Lel- 
eges is  uncertain  Many  of  the  ancients  con- 
nected them  with  the  Oarians,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.,  171),  the  Leleges  were  the 
•ume  as  the  Oarians;  but  whether  there  was 
any  real  connectiun  between  these  people  can 
not  be  determined,  llie  name  of  the  Leleges 
was  derived,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  an- 
cients, from  an  ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called 
king  either  of  Megaris  or  of  Laoedaemon.  Ao- 
oiirding  to  some  traditions,  this  Leiez  came 
from  Egypt,  and  was  the  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
dou)  and  Libya :  but  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
people  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  .times. 
The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  became 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and 
"hus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

LeLSX.       Vid.   LSLEGKS. 

Lemannus  or  LsmJInus  Lacds  (now  Lake  of 
Geneva),  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  River  Hhod- 
anus,  was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman 
province  in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetii. 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifty-five  miles,  and  its 
•'eatest  breadth  six  miles. 

[Lemanub  PoaTUs,  a  harbor  on  the  southern 
ooast  of  Britain,  directly  south  of  Durovemum, 
and  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
jLymne.j 

LsMNoe  (A^/zvof  :  Asjfivio^f  fem.  ^fjviac :  now 
Stalimene,  i.  e^  elc  tUv  Aijfivov),  one  of  the  larg- 
est islands  in  the  i£g»an  Sea,  was  situated 
nearly  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Imbros.  Its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  square  milea  In  the  earliest 
times  it  appears  to  have  contained  only  one 
town,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island 
(Hom.,  H^  xiv.,  200)  *,  but  at  a  later  period  we 
read  of  two  towns,  Myriua  (now  Palceo  Castro) 
on  the  west  of  the  island,  and  Hephcastia  or 
BephsBstias  (near  Rapanidi)  on  the  northwest, 
w:th  a  harbor.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Hephtos- 
tus  (Yuloan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here 
when  Zeus  (Jupiter)  hurled  him  down  frcm 
Olympus.  Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  Lb 
aoioetunes  phice«i  in  this  island  The  Teg«ad 
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appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  y  Jcanie  nntart 
of  Lemnos,  which  possessed  in  antiquity  a  rol- 
eano  called  Moayehltu  (M6<Ti;;t^)-  The  island 
still  bears  traces  of  having  been  subject  to  th« 
action  of  volcanic  fire,  though  the  volcano  has 
long^  since  disappeared.  The  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Lemnos,  according  to  Homer,  wert 
the  Thradan  Sintiea;  a  name,  however,  which 
probably  only  signifies  robbers  (Sivriec^  from 
atvofiai).  When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lem 
noB,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  theii 
husbands,  and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hyp- 
sipyle,  the  daaghter  of  Thoas,  the  king  of  the 
island.  Vid.  Htsiptle.  Some  of  the  Ar^ 
nants  settled  here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian 
women  the  fathers  of  the  Minyee,  the  later  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  The  Minyee  are  said 
to  have  been  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the 
Pehisgians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Attioa. 
These  Pelagians  are  further  said  to  have  car- 
ried away  firom  Attica  some  Athenian  women ; 
but,  as  the  children  of  tiiese  women  despised 
their  half-brothers,  bom  of  Pelasgian  women, 
the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them  and  their 
children.  In  couseqaenoe  of  this  atrocity,  and 
of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian  husbands 
by  the  wives,  Lemnian  Deeds  became  a  proverb 
in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acta  Lemnos  was 
afterward  conquered  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Darius;  but  Miltiades  delivered  it  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  made  it  subject  to  Athens,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  PUny  speaks 
of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  at  Lemnos,  but  no 
traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modem 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  isl- 
and was  a  red  earth  called  terra  Lemnia  or  ngiU 
lata,  which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physi- 
cians as  a  remedy  tor  wounds  and  the  bites  of 
serpents,  and  which  is  still  much  valued  by  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues. 

LemonLl,  one  of  the  country  tribes  of  Rome, 
named  after  a  village  Lemonium,  situated  on 
the  Via  Latina,  before  the  Porta  Oapeno. 

LxMOviCEa,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arvemi,  whose  chief 
town  was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called 
Lemovices,  the  modem  lAmoges, 

Lemovii,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned' 
along  with  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  in  the  modem  Pomerania. 

luKntKas,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  describe  Lemures  as  the  common 
name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  divide 
tiiem  into  two  classes;  the  Lares^  or  the  souls 
of  good  men,  and  the  Larvae,  or  the  souls  of 
wicked  men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that 
the  Lemures  and  Larvce  were  the  same.  They 
were  said  to  wander  about  at  nieht  as  spectres^ 
and  to  torment  and  frighten  the  living.  In 
order  to  propitiate  them,  the  Romans  celebra- 
ted the  festival  of  the  Lemuralia  or  Lem^itk 
Vid,  Diet  o/Antiq^  s,  v. 

LEN.SUS  (Ai^oZof),  a  Buroamo  of  Baoohus 
(Dionysus),  derived  from  hfivo^,  the  wme- press 
or  the  vintage. 

LxNTU  (now  Linz),  a  town  in  Noricum,  on' 
the  Danube. 

Lentiensev  h  tribe  of  the  Aleraanni,  who 
lived  OD  thf  ncirthei^*  «*hore  of  tlie  Lacus  Rrur 
igitized  by  V 
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witioilB  (oow  Lake  cf  Ctmvtaneey,  in  the  modern 
lAnegau.  \ 

Lurro,  CjBSUfMius,  a  follower  of  M.  Antony.  | 
He  was  one  of  Antoay'e  se^eo  agrarian  oommifr  < 
tiouen  («6y»toRvtrafia)  in  B.G.  44,  for  apportaon- 
ing  the  Gampaoian  and  Leontine  lands,  whenoe 
Oioero  terms  him  tUvuor  Italim, 

LkktUlu^  CoB:2itLiuB,  one  of  the  haughtaest 
I  atncian  families  at  Rome ;  so  that  Cioero  coins 
the  words  AppUiastaid  LeiUuiitaa  to  express  the 
cinalitiea  of  the  high  aristocratie  party  CadFanLt 
iu^  7).  The  name  was  derived  &om  /ms,  like 
Cieero  from  cieer,  1.  L^  consul  KG.  827,  le- 
gate in  the  Gaadine  campaign  821,  and  dictator 
bxO,  when  he  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  For^ 
ealiB  Gaudins.  Thu  was  indeed  disputed  ^LiVn 
1&,  15) ;  but  his  descendants  at  least  damied 
the  honor  for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of 
Oaudinus. — 2.  L.,  sumamed  OAUDUruB,  pontifez 
mazimus,  and  consul  287,  when  he  triumphed 
over  the  Ligurians.  He  died  218.-^-8.  P,  sw- 
named  GAUuunTS,  served  with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain 
210,  pretor  204,  one  of  the  ten  ambussadors 
sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon  196.— 4.  P.,  prastor 
b  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in  his  province  for 
the  two  following  years.  In  189  ne  was  one 
of  ten  ambassa£>rs  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiocbus. — &  Gn.,  quaestor  212, 
enrule  sedilo  204,  consul  201,  and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spam  199.—^.  L.,  pnetor  in  Sardinia  211, 
succeeded  Sci|HO  as  proconsul  in  Spam,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  and  on  his  return 
was  only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only 
b(dd  proconsular  rank.  He  was  consul  199,  and 
the  next  year  proconsul  in  GauL — 7.  L,  curule 
wdile  168,  eonsul  156,  censor  147. — 8.  P.,  curule 
ssdile  with  Scipio  Kasica  169,  consul  suffectus 
with  G.  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
oonsuls  being  declared  informal  He  became 
princeps  senatus,  4ind  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest 
with  G.  Gracchus  in  121. — 9.  P.,  sumamed 
SuaA,  the  man  of  chief  note  in  Gatiline's  crew. 
He  was  quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81 :  before  him  and 
L.  Triarius,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of 
the  moneys  he  had  received  as  qusBstor  in  Gbal- 
pine  GauL  He  was  soon  after  himself  called 
to  account  for  the  same  matter,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. It  is  said  that  he  got  his  cognomen  of 
Sura  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion;  for 
when  SuUa  called  him  to  account^  he  answer- 
ed by  scornfully  putting  out  his  %,  **  like  boys," 
says  Plutarch,  "  when  they  make  a  Uunder  in 
playing  at  ball."  Other  persons,  however,  had 
Dome  the  name  before,  one  perhaps  of  the  Len- 
tnlus  family.  In  75  he  was  prastor ;  and  Hor- 
tensins,  pleading  before  such  a  judge,  had  no 
difilculty  in  procuring  the  acquittal  of  Terentius 
Varro  when  accused  of  extortion.  In  71  he 
was  consul  But  in  the  next  year  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  senate,  with  sixty-three  others,  for 
infiunous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this,  prob- 
ably, that  led  him  to  join  Gatiline  and  his  crew. 
From  his  distinguished  birth  and  high  rank  be 
calculated  on  boooming  chief  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sib;^lline  books  was  ap- 
«died  by  flattering  haruspices  to  him.  Three 
Comelu  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the 
third  after  Sulla  and  Ginna ;  the  twentieth  year 
after  the  burning  of  the  Gapitol,  ^.,  was  to  be 
fiital  to  the  dty.    To  gain  power,  and  recover 


place  in  the  senate,  he  became  praotor  agaii 
ui  63.  When  Gatiline  quitted  the  city  for  £tru- 
ria,  Lentulus  was  left  as  chief  of  the  home  con 
spirators,  and  his  irresolution  probably  saved 
the  city  from  being  fired,  for  it  was  by  his 
over-caution  that  the  negotiation  with  the  amr 
bassadors  of  the  Allobroges  was  entered  into 
these  unstable  allies  revMded  the  secret  to  the 
consul  Gio6ro»  who  directed  them  to  feign  coin- 
pliancewith  the  consptratois'  wishes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  )im 
brought  in  evidenae  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  undir  the  life  of 
Gatiline.  trcntulus  was  deposed  from  the  pras' 
torship^  and  was  strangled  in  the  Gapitoline 
prison  oo  the  5th  of  December  His  step|Soo 
Antony  pretended  that  Gicero  refhsed  to  deliver 
up  his  corpse  for  burial— 10.  P.,  sumamed  Spin- 
THxa.  He  receive^  this  nickname  from  his  re- 
semblance to  the  a<*tor  Spinther.  Gaosar  com- 
monly calls  him  by  Ihis  name :  not  so  Gicero ; 
but  there  could  be  no  barm  in  it,  for  he  used  it 
on  his  coins  when  propraetor  in  Spain,  simply  to 
diiftiiTg^ii^th  hlmselx  from  the  many  of  the  same 
£umly ;  and  his  son  bore  it  after  him.  He  was 
curule  asdile  in  63,  the  vear  of  Gicero's  consul- 
ship, and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
apprehended  conspirator,  P.  Sura  {vid.  No.  9^ 
His  games  were  long    remembered    for  their 

Slender;  but  his  toga,  edged  with  Tyrian  pur- 
e,  gave  offencci  He  was  pnetor  in  60,  ana  by 
bsesar's  interests  he  obtained  Hither  Spain  for 
his  next  yearns  province,  where  he  remained 
mto  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul,  which 
dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Gaesar^s  support  In 
his  consolship  he  moved  for  the  immediate  re> 
call  of  Gicero^  brought  over  his  colleague  Me 
tellus  Nepos  to  the  same  views,  and  his  serv- 
ices were  gratefully  acknowledged  bv  Gicerc 
Now,  ther&re,  notwithstanding  his  obl^tious 
toGaesar,  he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the 
aristocracy.  He  received  Gilicia  as  his  prov- 
ince, but  he  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  cnarging  him  with  the  office 
of  reetorii^  Ptolemj;  Adetes,  the  exiled  king 
of  Egypt  He  remained  as  proconsul  in  Gilicia 
from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained  a  triumph,* 
though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  joined  the  Pompeian  party. 
He  foil  into  Gaesar^s  hands  at  Gorfinium,  but 
was  dismissed  l^  the  latter  uninjured.  He  then 
joined  Pompey  m  Greece :  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt^  and 
got  safe  to  Rhodes.— 11.  P.,  sumamed  Spin 
TRXB,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey's  for- 
tunes with  his  fkther.  He  was  pardoned  by 
GsBsar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  45  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  MetelLa. 
(Oomp.  Hor.,  Berm^  ii,  8,  289.)  After  the  mur^ 
der  of  Gaesar  (44)  he  jomed  the  conspiratora 
He  lerved  with  Oassius  against  Rhodes  ;  with 
Bratus  in  Lycia. — 12.  Cn^  sumamed  Glodi- 
Anna,  a  Glaudius  adopted  into  the  Lentulus  fom- 
ilj.  He  was  consul  in  72  with  L.  Gellius  Publi 
cola.  In  the  war  with  Spartacus  both  he  and 
his  ooUeagne  were  defeated,  but  after  their  con- 
soAship.  With  the  same  colleague  he  held  the 
censorship  in  70,  and  ^ected  sixty-three  mem- 
bers from  the  senate  for  infomous  life,  amons 
whom  were  Lentulus  Sura  (Wdl  No.  9)  and  C 
Antonius,  afterward  Gicfxo's  colleag^ia  b  tht 
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ooDBiilfthip.  Yet  the  majoritj  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts,  and  restored ;  and 
Lentulus  supported  the  Maoilian  law,  appoint- 
ii^  Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithra- 
dates.  As  an  orator  he  concealed  his  want  of 
talent  by  great  skill  aqd  art^  and  by  a  good  voice. 
— 13.  Is  sumamed  Caus,  appeared  in  61  as  the 
rhief  accuser  of  P.  Clodius  for  Tiolatiog  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  58  he  was  prie- 
t/QTy  and  in  49  consul  with  C.  Marcellus.  He 
was  raised  to  the  consulship  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  known  enemy  of  Caasar.  He  did  all 
he  could  to  excite  his  wavering  party  to  take 
arms  and  meet  Caesar:  he  called  Cicero  cow- 
ardly; blamed  him  for  seeking  a  triumph  at 
such  a  time ;  urged  war  at  any  price,  m  the 
hope,  says  Cssar  {B,0^  L,  4),  of  retrieving  his 
rmued  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulns's  instigation  that 
the  violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early 
in  the  year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a  pretence 
for  flving  to  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself 
fled  from  the  city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar, 
and  afterward  crossed  over  to  Greece.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  fled  to  £gypt»and 
arrived  there  the  day  after  PompeVs  murder. 
On  landiiig  he  was  apprehended  by  young  Ptole- 
my's ministers,  and  put  to  death  m  prisoa — 14. 
L.,  surnamed  Nioes,  flamen  of  Mars.  In  57  he 
was  one  of  the  priests  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  whether  the  site  of  Cicero's  house 
was  consecrated  ground.  In  56  he  was  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  P.  Sextius,  and  he  died 
In  the  same  year,  much  praised  by  Cicero. — 15. 
L.,  son  of  tba  last,  and  also  flamen  of  Mars. 
Ue  defended  M.  Scaurus  in  64,  when  accused 
of  extortion  he  accused  Gabinius  of  high  trea- 
don  about  the  same  time,  but  was  suspected  of 
collusion.  In  the  Philippics  he  is  mentioned  as 
a  friend  of  Antony's. — 16.  Cossus,  surnamed 
G^ULicus,  consul  B.C.  1,  was  sent  into  Afiica 
'm  AD,  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gaetuli ;  hence 
his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  A. 
D.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  queU  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
'him  an  honorable  reputatioa — 17.  Cn,  sur- 
named GiKiuLicus,  son  of  the  last»  consul  A 
D.  26.  He  afterward  had  the  command  of  the 
legions  of  Upper  Germany  for  ten  years,  and 
was  very  popular  among  the  troops.  In  89  he 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caliguhi,  who  fear- 
ed his  influence  with  the  soldiers.  He  was  an 
historian  and  a  poet ;  but  we  have  only  three 
lines  of  his  poems  extant,  unless  he  is  the  author 
of  nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Gastulicus. 

"Leo  or  Leon  {Aeuv).  1.  Also  called  Lsonidxs 
(A£6)i^<(59f),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  disciple 
of  Plato,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  who,  with 
their  leader  Chio%  assassinated  Clearchus,  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea  B.C.  858. — 2.'  Of  Byzantium, 
a  rhetorician  and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of 
Philip  and  i^lexander  the  Great — 8.  Diaconus 
or  the  Deacon,  Byzantine  historian  of  tlie  tenth 
century.  His  mstory,  in  ten  books,  indndes 
the  poriod  from  the  Cretan  expedition  of  Ni- 
cophorus  Phocas,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Romanus  11,  A.D.  959,  to  the  death  of  Joannes 
L  Zimisccs,  975.  The  style  of  Leo  is  vicious : 
hp  employs  unusoal  and  inappropriate  words 
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(many  of  them  borrowed  flrom  Homer,  Agathitf 
the  mstorian,  and  the  Septuagint),  in  the  place 
of  simple  and  common  ones ;  and  he  abounds  ia 
tautological  phrases.     His  history,  however,  is 
a  valuable  contei2!rH>rary  record  of  a  stirrii^ 
time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written.    Edited 
for  the  first  time  byHase,  Paris,  181&~4.Gram- 
maticus,  one  of  tne  continuators  of  Byzantine 
history  from  the  period  when  Theophanes  leaves 
off.     His  work,  entitled  ChrcnographiOt  fcztends 
from  the  accession  of   Leo  V.  the  Ai^meniai'., 
818,  to  tlie  death  of  Romanus  Lecapenus,  944. 
Edited  with    Theophanes  by  Comb^fls,  Paris, 
1655 ;  J^reprinted  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Historians  with  an  emended  text  by  Bek- 
ker,  Bona,   1842.]— 5.   Archbiehop  of    ITiessa- 
lonica,  an  eminent  Byzantine  philosopher  and 
ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  century.     His  works 
are  lost,  but  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tenns 
of  the  highest  praise  by  the  Byzantine  writers, 
especially  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
astronomy. — 6.  Maffcntenus,  a  commentator  on 
Aristotle,  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.    He  was  a  monk,  and  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Mytilene.     Several  of  his 
oommentaries  on  Aristotle  are  extant^  and  have 
been  published. — ^7.  Leo  was  also  the  name  of 
six  Byzantine  emperors.    Of  these,  Leo  VL,  sur- 
named the  philosopher,  who  reigned  88&-911, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Sic  later  Greek 
literature.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Greek  tac- 
tics,   seventeen    oracles,  thirty-three    orations, 
and  several  other  works,  which  are  still  extant 
He  is  also  celebrated  in  the  history  of  legishi- 
tioa    As  the  Latin  language  had  long  ceased 
to  be  the  oflicial  lai^guage  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, Basil,  the  fiither  of  Leo,  had  formed  and 
partly  executed  the  plan  of  issuing  an  authorized 
Greek  version  of  Justinian's  legslatioa     This 
plan  was  carried  out  by  Leo.    The  Greek  ver- 
sion is  known  under  the  title  of  BaatkiKoX  Lia- 
To^eiCi  or,  shortly,  BaaiXtKoi;  in  Latin  JSasili 
CO,  which  means  **  Imperial   Constitutions"  or 
"Laws,"      It  is  divided  into  sixty  books,   sub- 
divided into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  the  Code.'c,  and  the  Novells;  and 
likewise  such   constitutions  as  were  issued  by 
the  successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VL 
Thei*e  are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest 
omitted  in  the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  laws  or 
extracts  from  ancient  jurists  which  are  not  in 
the  Digest.    The  publication  of  this  authorized 
body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to  the 
gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilations  of 
Justinian  in  the  East    But  the  Roman  law  waa 
thus  more  firmly  established  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  .Ajeia,  where  it  has  maintained  it- 
self among  the  Greek  population  to  the  present 
day.    The  best  edition  of  the  B<uilica  is  the 
one  now  publishiog  by  Heimbach,  Lips.,  1838, 

LeobOtes.     Vid.  LABOTA& 

[LxocEDES  (Ae(jffi7<!^)  son  of  Phidoa  Vid 
Phidon.] 

[LxochIres  {Aeuxd(nic\  an  Athenian  statuary 
and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  tlie 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  flouiished  R 
C.  852-888.  The  master-piece  of  Lcochnret 
I  to  have  beeo  hb  ttatue  of  the  rape  o( 
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danymed^  The  original  work  was  in  bronae. 
Of  the  extaDi'  oopiea  in  marble,  the  beet  is  one, 
half  the  sixe  of  me,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clemcn- 
tino. 

Lsocdafuv  (KeQKoptov),  a  shrine  in  Athens,  in 
the  Oeramicus,  ereeted  in  honor  of  the  daogh- 
jtvs  of  Leos.    Hipparchus  was  murdered  here. 

LadDlicAB  (Aewda/iOf),  a  distingoished  Attic 
irator,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  is  greatly  praised  by  iEschines. 

[Leodamas  {KeuddftacX  one  of  the  Theban 
diiefUuns  who  defended  Thebes  a^nst  the 
attack  of  the  Argives;  he  slew  .^gialeus,  and 
was  himself  slain  by  Alcmaion.] 

[Leon  (AIcjv),  a  village  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  occupied  by  both  the 
Athenians  and  the  Romans  in  their  respective 
operations  against  that  city.] 

[LxoDEs  (Aet(jdrf^\  son  of  OSnops,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  nated  by  the  rest  as  an  un- 
Wftlcome  wamer;  be  was  slain  by  Ulyssea.] 

Legnica,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  west 
of  Hispaoia  Tarraoonensia. 

Leonidas  (A^cjvMaf).  1.  I.  King  of  Sparta 
B.C.  491-480,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anaxan- 
drides  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  twin-brother  to  Gleombrotus. 
He  succeeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  I., 
B.C.  491,  his  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  havinff 
previously  died.  When  Greece  was  iuTaded 
by  Xerxes,  480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a  small 
army  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemjr  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  number  of  his  arm^ 
is  variously  stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  Spartans ; 
in  all  probability,  the  regukr  band  of  (so  called) 
knightt  (iTnretf).  The  Persians  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  farce  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. They  were  driven  back  by  Leonidas 
!Ui€l  his  gallant  band  with  immense  slaoffhter. 
At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  betrayed  the 
mountain  path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  Leonidas 
that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  mountain, 
he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks  except  the 
Tliespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must 
needs  remam  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to 
g^rcL  Then,  before  the  booy  of  Persians,  who 
were  crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydames, 
oould  arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  ad- 
Taneed  from  the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the 
myriads  of  the  enemy  with  hia  handful  or  troops, 
bopeless  now  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  anx- 
ious only  to  sell  them  dearly.  In  the  desperate 
battle  which  ensuedi  Leonidas  himself  fell  soon. 
His  body  was  rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a 
yiolent  struggle.  On  the  hillock  in  the  pass, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  made  their 
last  stand,  a  lion  of  stone  was  set  up  in  his 
honor. — 2.  IL  King  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  the 
traitor  Cleooymos.  He  acted  as  guardian  to 
his  infant  relative,  Areus  IL,  on  whose  death 
he  ascended  the  throne,  about  266.  Being  op- 
posed to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  oootem- 
porary,  Agis  I V .,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  throne 
was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law  Gleombrotus ; 
bat  he  was  soon  afterward  recalled,  and  caused 
▲gii  to  be  put  to  death.  24a    He  died  about 


286,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleomenrf 
III. — 8.  A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  the  mother  o( 
Alexander  the  Greats  was  mtrusted  with  the 
main  superintendence  of  Alexander's  education 
in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a  man  of  austei*e 
character,  and  trained  the^young  prince  in  hardy 
and  self-denying  habits.  They  wore  two  ex- 
cellent cooks  (said .  Alexander  afterward)  with 
which  Iieonidas  haid  furnished  him — a  night's 
march  to  season  his  breakiut,  and  a  scanty 
break&st  to  season  his  dinner.— 4.  Of  Tarcn 
tum,  the  author  of  upward  of  one  hundred  epi- 
grams in  the  Doric  dialect  His  epigrams  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Garland  of  Meleoger.  They 
are  chiefly  inscriptions  ibr  dedicatory  offerings 
and  works  of  art,  and,  though  not  of  a  very  high 
order  of  poetry,  are  usually  pleasing,  ingenious, 
and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus.— 6.  Of  Alexandrea,  aUo  an 
epigrammatic  poet^  flourished  under  Nero  and 
Vespasiaa  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  forty-three 
epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him :  Uiey  are  of  a 
very  low  order  of  merit 

LxoNMlTUB  (Aeowdrof).  1.  A  Macedonian  oi 
Pella,  one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished 
offioei*s.  His  other's  name  is  variously  given, 
as  Anteas,  Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunus.  He 
saved  Alexander's  life  in  India  in  the  assault  on 
the  city  of  the  Mall  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der (KO.  8281,  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the 
Lesser  or  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  aa- 
sbt  Anti pater  against  the  Greeks;  but  be  was 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
fell  in  battle. — [2.  Another  officer  in  the  service 
of  Alexander,  a  native  of  ufigae,  and  son  of  An 
tipater. — 8.  A  Macedonian  oflicer  in  the  servi«.o 
or  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  saved  the  hfe 
of  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  B.C. 
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[LxoNOBiuB  {\ecv6ptoc)j  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gaols  in  their  invasion  of  Macedonia  and 
the  adjacent  countries.] 

[LxoMTEua  (Aeoyrevf),  son  of  Coronus,  led  the 
LapithsB  to  Troy  in  forty  ships ;  one  of  the  com 
batants  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Pf^ 
troelua] 

LeontIades  {AeovTiddrff),  1.  A  Theban,  com* 
manded  at  Thei*mopyhB  the  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.O.  480.— 2.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seizing  the 
Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  882.  He  was 
slain  by  Pelopidas  in  879,  when  the  Theban  ex 
iles  recovered  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 

Lxoirtiia  (oi  Aeovrivoi  z  Aeavrivoc  '•  now  Lei^ 
titU),  a  town  in  the  east  of  Sicily,  about  five 
miles  from  the  sea,  northwest  of  Syracuse,  was 
situated  upon  the  small  river  Lissus.  it  was 
built  upon  two  hills,  which  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  vaUey,  in  which  were  the  fo- 
rum, the  senate  hoof^  and  the  other  public 
buildings,  while  the  temples  and  the  private 
houses  occupied  the  hills.  The  rich  plains 
Dorth  of  the  city,  called  Leontini  Campi,  ingt 
some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  produced 
abundant  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat  Le- 
ontini was  founded  bj  C^alcidians  from  Naxoa 
RC.  780,  only  six  yearr  after  the  foundation  of 
Naxos  itself.  It  never  attained  much  political 
importance  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  is 
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Hyraci  je,  to  wh  ch  it  bood  became  subject,  and 
whoae  furtunea  it  shared.  At  a  later  time  it 
joined  the  Cartbagioians,  and  was,  in  oonae- 

?ueDce,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Boman& 
Tnder  the  Rofiiana  it  sunk  into  insignineance. 
Gorgias  'wns  a  native  of  Leontini 

I^NTES  (Afot/nc),  one  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes 
fanned  by  Ciistheues,  and  deriving  its  name 
fi\>m  the  hero  Leos.     Vid.  Lsoe.] 

Lbontiuh  (AeovTtov),  an  Athenian  hetsara,  the 
disdple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a  trea- 
tise against  Theopiirastus.  She  had  a  daughttf, 
Banai),  who  was  also  an  hetera  of  some  noto- 
riety. 

Leontiux  {XeovTiov),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pharse  and  iEgium. 

Leont5p5li8  (AfovroiroAiCt  iLeovTuv  iroAff^ 
1.  A  city  in  the  Delta  of  E^ynt  south  of 
llimuLS,  and  northwest  of  AthrioiS)  was  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  and  proba- 
bly of  late  foundation,  as  no  writer  before  Strabo 
mentions  it    Its  site  is  uncertain. — 2.  Vid.  Ni- 

CXPnORIL'M. 

Leopbepides,  t.  e.f  Simonides,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepes. 

Leos  (Aec^c),  <^°®  ^^  ^^  heroes  eponymi  of 
the  Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Or- 
pheus. The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived 
Its  name  from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was 
suffering  from  famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic 
oracle  demanded  that  the  daughters  of  Leos 
should  }>e  sacrificed,  and  the  uitber  complied 
with  thd  command  of  the  oraole.  The  maidens 
vere  afterward  honored  by  the  Atheniana,  who 
9rectf'd  the  Leocoriwn  (from.  Aeuc  and  Kopai)  to 
(hem.  Their  name^  were  Prazithea,  Qlieope, 
mnd  Eubule. 

Leosth£nes  (Aeuadcvfic),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the 
Lamian  war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.C.  823),  he  defeated  Antipater 
fiear  Thermopyhe;  Antipater  thereupon  turew 
himself  into  the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leos- 
ihcnes  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
but  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  stone.  His 
loss  was  mourned  by  the  Athenians  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  honored  with  a  public  ourial 
in  the  Ceramicus,  and  his  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

Leotychides  l2\eoTvxidrfc,  KevTvxl^^i  He- 
rod). 1.  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  491-469.  He 
commanded  the  GrecK  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was 
afterward  sent  with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to 
punish  those  who  had  sided  with  the  Persians ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  the  bribes 
of  the  Aleuadse,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  his 
returc  home,  and  went  into  exile  to  Te^ea,  469, 
wherd  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
ton,  Archidamus  11—2.  Grandson  of  Arohida- 
mus  II.,  and  son  of  Agis  IL  There  was,  how- 
sver,  some  suspicion  that  he  was,  in  reality,  the 
fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with  Timaaa, 
the  queen  of  Agis ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
nras  excluded  fW>m  the  throne,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  L^sander,  and  his  uncle,  Agesi- 
(aUB  U.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

LefIdus  .^MiiiuB,  a  distinguished  patrician 

bmily.     1.   M.,  asdUe  B.C.  192;  pnetor  191, 

with  Sicily  as  his  province;  consul  187,  when 

he  defeated  the  Ligurians;  pontifex  mazimus 
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180;  censor  179  with  M.  F^lvius  Nnbilior;  aoc 
consul  a  second  time  176.  He  was  six  timet 
chosen  by  the  censors  princeps  senatus,  and  he 
died  162,  full  of  vears  and  honors.  Lepidus  the 
triumvir  is  called  by  Cicero  (Phil,  xiiL,  7)  the 
fironepot  of  this  Lepidus;  but  he  would  seem 
more  probably  to  nave  been  his  abnepof,  or 
^eat-great-grandsoa — 2.  M.,  consul  137,  car^ 
ried  on  war  in  Spain  against  the  Yaccsei,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Since  he  had  attacked  the  Va^* 
caei  in  opposition  to  the  express  orders  of  the 
senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who  had 
read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  were 
accustomed  to  listen  to  hiui  with  great  care. — 
8.  M.,  the  father  of  the  triumvir,  was  prstor  in 
Sicily  in  81,  where  he  earned  a  character  by 
his  oppressions  only  second  to  that  of  Verres. 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Mai'ius  and  Sulla  he 
belonged  at  first  to  the  party  of  the  latter,  but 
he  afterward  came  forward  as  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  In  his  consulship,  78,  he  at- 
tempted to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  who  had 
lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful  support  of 
Pompey.  In  Uie  foUowins  year  (77)  Lepiduf 
took  up  arms  and  marched  against  Rome.  He 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  m  the  Campus  Martina, 
and  was  obliffed  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it 
impossible  to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus 
sailed  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sar- 
dinia; but  repulsed  even  in  this  island  by  the 
propr»tor,  he  died  shortly  afterward  of  chagrin 
and  sorrow,  which  is  said  to  have  been  increas- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  his  wife's  infidelity. — 
4.  MAiLf  Bumamed  Livianus,  because  he  be> 
longed  originally  to  the  Li  via  gens»  consul  77, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  influential  persons  who  prevailed 
upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  life  of  the  young  Julius 
Gsasar. — 6.  M,  oonsul  66,  with  L.  V  olcatus  Tul- 
lus,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  praetor. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  re- 
tired to  his  Formion  villa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events. — 6.  I*,  .Muiuofi  Paulus.  son  of  No. 
8,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  His 
surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  by 
his  &ther,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  iEmiliua 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia :  but^  since 
he  belonged  to  uie  familpr  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place, 
and  not  under  Paulusl  ^milius  Paulus  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  his  fftther,  but  com- 
menced his  public  career  by  supporting  the  aris- 
toeratieal  party.  His  first  public  act  was  the 
accusation  of  Catiline  in  63.  He  was  quaestor 
in  Macedonia  69 ;  ndile  66 ;  prsstor  68 ;  and 
consul  60,  along  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Paulus  was  raised  to  the  consulship  on  account 
of  his  being  one  of  the  most  determined  ene- 
mies of  Cassar,  but  Ciesar  gained  him  over  to 
his  side  by  a  bribe  of  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  magnificent  basilica  which  he  had 
commenced  in  his  aedileship.  After  tlie  rourdei 
of  GsBsar  (44),  Paulus  joiue<Lthe  senatoi-iol  par 
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tf,  He  was  one  of  the  Benaton  vrho  declared 
£.  Lepidua  a  public  eDemy  od  aecouut  of  his 
haviD^  joined  Antooy ;  and,  aocordingly,  when 
the  tnumvirate  wae  formed,  his  name  was  set 
down  first  in  the  proscription  list  by  his  own 
brother.  The  soldiers,  however,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  kill  him,  allowed  him  to  escape.  Ue 
MMed  O'-^er  to  Brutus  in  Asia,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Miletus.  Here 
be  remained,  and  refused  to  ffo .  to  Rome,  al- 
tboQffh  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triiimTir& — V. 
M.  .&CIUU8  Lxpinus,  the  Taiumtib,  brother  of 
the  last  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
f49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praelor,  joined 
CsBsar's  party ;  and  as  the  consuls  had  fled 
witb  Pompey  from  Italy,  Lepidui^  as  pnetor, 
wao  the  highest  magistrate  remaining  in  Italy. 
During  Caesar  s  absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  in  which  the  former  was 
appointed  dictator.  In  the  following  year  (48) 
he  received  the  province  of  Neai'er  Spain.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  47,  Cesar  granted  him 
a  triumph,  and  made  him  his  magister  equitum ; 
and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his  colleague  in  the 
oonsulship.  In  44  he  received  from  Oaesar  the 
govemment  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and  Nearer 
Spain,  but  had  not  (quitted  the  neighborhood  of 
Borne  at  the  time  ol  the  dictator's  death.  Hav- 
ing the  command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assist- 
once;  and  the  latter,  in  consequence,  allowed 
Lepidus  to  be  chosen  pontifez  mazimus^  which 
dignity  had  become  vacant  by  Csasar's  death. 
Lepidus  soon  afterward  repaired  to  his  provin- 
ees  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  fie  remained  neutral 
in  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  the  senate ; 
but  he  subsequently  joined  Antony,  when  the 
latter  fled  to  him  m  Gaul  after  his  defeat  at 
If  ntina.  This  was  in  the  end  of  May,  48 ;  and 
when  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  pro- 
claimed Lepidus  a  public  enemy.  In  the  au- 
tumn Lepidus  and  Antony  crossed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Oetavianus  (aft- 
erward Augustus),  joined  them;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  tlie  celebrated  triumvirate  was 
formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  divid- 
ed between  Oetavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
Vid.  p.  129,  h.  In  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
as  oonsul,  while  the  two  other  triumvirs  proe- 
eeuted  the  war  against  Brutus  aud  Cassius. 
Li  the  fresh  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 
battle  ot  Philippi,  Lepidus  received  Africa, 
where  he  remamed  till  86.  In  this  year  Oe- 
tavianus summoned  him  to  Sicily  to  assist  him 
in  the  war  against  Sextos  Pompey.  Lepidus 
obeyed,  but,  tired  of  being  treat^  as  a  subor- 
dinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sieily  for  himself  and  to  regain  his  lost  power. 
He  was  easily  subdued  by  Oetavianus,  who 
^ared  his  life,  but  deprived  him  of  his  trium- 
▼irate,  his  army,  aud  nis  provinces,  and  oom- 
manded  that  be  should  live  at  Ciroeii,  under 
ntrict  surveillance.  He  allowed  him,  however, 
to  retain  his  dignity  of  pontifez  maximos.  He 
died  KG.  13.  Augustus  suooeeded  him  as 
pontifex  maximus.  Lepidus  was  fond  of  ease 
ftod  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
possessed  abilities  capable  of  effectiog  much 
more  than  he  ever  did^— 8.  Paulub  Mmslivs 
LiFUMTB,  son  of  No.  6,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
qoflotly  confounded.      His  name   is  variously 


given  by  the  ancient  writers,  .^hniliM  Paw»aw 
or  PatUtu  jSSmiliu9^  or  JEnilitu  Lepidtu  Paulutt 
but  Paidut  .j£hnilitu  I^epidut  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  He  probably  fled  with  his 
father  to  Brutus,  but  he  afterward  made  his 
peace  with  the  triumvirs.  He  accompanied 
Oetavianus  in  his  campaign  against  Sex.  Pom 
pey  in  Sicily  in  86.  In  84  he  was  consul  suf- 
fectus.  In  22  he  was  censor  with  L.  Munati 
Plauous,  and  died  while  holding  this  dignity. — 
9.  M.  JEmiuxjb  Lepidus,  son  of  the  tiiumvi 
(No.  7)  and  Junia,  formed  a  oonspii-acy  in  80 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Oetavianus  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  tlie  little  of  Actium. 
Msecenos,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seized  Lepidus,  and 
sent  him  to  Oetavianus  in  the  East,  who  put 
him  to  death.  His  father  was  ignorant  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  his  mother  was  privy  to  it 
Lepidus  was  married  twice :  his  first  wife  was 
Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  his 
second  Servilia,  who  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
swallowing  burning  coals  when  the  conspire 
acy  of  her  husband  was  discovered. — 10.  Q, 
i£iuLiU8  LxFinus,  consul  in  21  with  M.  LoUiua. 
(Hor.,  JSp^  ].,  20,  28.)— 11.  L,  JEmilujb  Paulu8» 
son  of  ^o.  8  and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  Vid  Jcua,  Na  6. 
Paulus  is  therefore  called  the  pro^ener  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  oonsul  A.D.  I,  witli  C.  Osesai, 
his  wife's  brother.  He  entered  into  a  conspir- 
acy  against  Augustus,  of  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  not  informed. — 12.  M.  u£miliub 
Lkpiddb,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  A.D.  6 
with  L.  ArruntiusL  He  lived  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms  with  Augustus,  who  employed  him 
in  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians  in  A.D.  9, 
After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he.  was  also  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius. — 18.  M.  iEMiLios. 
LxriDUS,  consul  with  T.  Statilius  Taurus  iu 
A.D.  11,  must  be  carefuUv  distinguished  frop 
the  last  In  A.D.  21  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Asi& — 14.  uEmilius  Lepidus,  the  son  of  No. 
11  and  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  Emper- 
or Caligula,  with  whom  he  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Drusilla,  the  &• 
vorite  sister  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was»  not- 
withstanding, put  to  death  by  Caligula,  A.D.  89. 

LxFoirrii,  a  jpeople  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in 
whose  country  Gosar  places  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhone. 
They  dwelt  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  St 
Gotbard  and  the  Simplon,  toward  the  Zoffo 
MaggioTe^  and  their  name  is  still  retained  io 
the  Vol  LevewUna.  Their  chief  town  was  Oa- 
cela  (now  Domo  ttOtsola). 

Lipaiik  (Aeirpea)  daughter  of  Pyrgeue;  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  Vid  Lepreum.  An 
other  tradition  derived  the  name  from  LepreuSt 
a  son  of  Caooon,  Glaucon,  or  Pyiveus^  by  As- 
tydamia.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), and  a  rival  of  Hercules  both  in  his 
strength  and  his  powers  of  eating,  but  he  was 
conquered  and  slain  by  tbe  latter.  His  tomb 
was  believed  to  exist  in  Phigalia. 

liEPaiuic  {Aiirpew,  Ahrpeoc:  Aerrpedni^ :  now 
8trovitzi)i  a  town  of  Elis  m  Triphylia,  situated 
forty  stadia  from  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  been 
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fouuded  in  the  time  of  Tbeseui  by  Minjans 
from  Lemous.  After  the  Mesaeniaa  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Eleans  with  the  aid  of 
Sparta:  but  it  reoovered  its  iodepeudence  io 
the  PelopoDnesiaD  war,  and  was  assisted  by 
the  Spaitoos  a^inst  Elisw  At  the  time  of  the 
Achaeao  league  it  was  subject  to  EUs. 

fLsPBEUs  (Acn-pevr).     VitL  Lxprka.] 

Lefta,  Q^  a  native  of  Cales  in  Campania, 
and  pr^fectus  iabrAm  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  B.C. 
51.  Ue  joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  tlie  civil 
war,  and  is  frequently  menlioneu  in  Cicero's 
letters. 

Lepi^nes  (AeflT/w7f).  1.  A  Syracusan,  son 
of  Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his 
brother's  fleet  in  the  war  affainst  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.C.  897,  but  was  defeated  by  Mago 
with  ^reat  loss.  In  890  he  was  sent  by  Dionys- 
ius  with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Luoa- 
uinns  against  the  Italian  Greeks.  Some  time 
afterward  he  gave  offence  to  the  jealous  tem- 
per of  the  tyrant  by  giving  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Fmlist^  without  anr  pre- 
vious iuUmation  to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  together 
with  Philistus.  He  thereupon  retired  to  Thurii, 
but  was  subsequently  recalled  by  Dionysius  to 
Syracuse.  Here  he  was  completely  remstated 
in  his  former  favor,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dionysius  in  marriage.  In  883 
ho  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in  the  battle  near 
Cronium,  in  which  he  was  killed. — SL  A  Syra- 
cusan, who  joined  with  Calippus  in  expelling 
the  g^arrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius  from 
Rhegium,  861.  Soon  afterward  he  assassin- 
ated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
'  where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with 
the  other  tyrants  by  Timoleon ;  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at 
Coriutu,  842. — 3.  An  Athenian,  known  only  as 
the  proposer  of  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges 
{uriXeiai  tQv  ^iTwpyiCiv),  against  which  the 
celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes  is  directed, 
usually  known  as  the  oration  against  Leptines. 
This  speech  was  delivered  866;  and  the  law 
must  have  been  passed  above  a  year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all 
personal  responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of 
Demosthenes  were  directed  solely  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  law,  not  to  the  punishment  of  its 
proposer.  His  arguments  were  successful,  and 
the  law  was  repealed. — 4.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who 
assassbated  with  his  own  hand,  at  Laodicea, 
Cu.  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Syria,  162.  Demetrius 
caused  Leptines  to  be  seized,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome;  but  the  senate  refused  to 
receive  bun,  being  desirous  to  reserve  this 
cause  of  complaint  as  a  public  grievance. 

LxpTiB  (Aefrrlf).  1.  Leptb  Maona  or  Nxafo- 
UB  (^  As-KTlg  fuydXfif  NeairoAcc),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Northern  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
east  of  Abrotonum,  and  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Cinyps,  was  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony, with  a  fiourishiug    oommcroe,  though  i' 


posscased  no  harbor.  Witli  Abntonnm  toif 
(£a  it  formed  the  African  Tripolis  The  Ro- 
mans made  it  a  colony :  it  was  the  birth-piaos 
of  the  Emperor  SeptimL'is  Severus;  and  it  cog- 
tinued  to  flourish  till  A.D.  866,  when  it  was  al- 
most ruined  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyan  tiib* 
Justinian  did  something  toward  its  restoration- 
but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its  destru<y 
tion.  Its  ruins  are  still  oonsiderable. — 2.  Lxp- 
TIB  Minor  or  Parva  (A«rrif  17  fiiKpu :  ruins  at 
Lttnua)t  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  in  North- 
ern Africa,  between  Hadrumetum  and  Thap- 
sus:  an  important  place  under  both  tlte  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Romans. 

Lerjna  (now  St  Honorat),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narboneusis,  opposite  Antipolis 
(now  Antibe$). 

Lerna  or  Lerne  (Aepvtf),  a  district  in  Argo- 
lis,  not  far  from  Argo8>  in  which  was  a  mai-sb 
and  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed 
the  Lemean  Hydra.     Vi<L  p.  867,  a. 

LxRO  (now  St  Marguerite^  a  small  islaao 
off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensisw 

Lkros  {Aipog :  Aepiog)^  a  small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporaides,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Si- 
nus lassius,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Its  inhab 
itants,  who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore 
a  bad  character.  Besides  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  it  had  in  it  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemisi 
where  the  transformation  of  the  sisters  of  Mel- 
eager  into  Guinea-fowls  was  said  to  have  taken 
place,  in  memory  of  which  Guinea  fowls  wert 
kept  in  the  court  of  that  temple. 

LebbOnaz  {Aea6uva^  1.  Son  of  Potamca 
of  Mytilene,  k  philosopher  and  sophist  in  tbo 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  fatiier  of  Pole* 
mon,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Ti 
berius.  Lesbonax  wrote  several  political  ornr 
tions,  of  which  two  have  come  down  to  ua^ 
one  entitled  irepl  tov  voXtfiov  KoptvdiuVf  and 
the  other  nporpeirTiKd^  ^yof,  both  of  which  are 
not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic  orator* 
of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators  {vid.  Demosthe 
neb),  and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1820. — 
2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but 
later  than  No.  l,the  author  of  an  extant  work  on 
grammatical  figures  {nepl  axvfidruv^  published 
by  Valckenaer  in  his  edition  of  Ammoniua. 

Lesbos  (Aea6oc :  Aeo^tof ,  Lesbius :  now  Myt- 
ilene,  Metdin),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most 
important)  of  the  islands  of  the  JSigean  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
the  direction  of  its  lei^^  being  northwest  and 
southeast  It  is  intersected  bv  lofty  mount- 
ains, and  indented  with  large  bays,  the  chief 
of  which,  on  the  western  side,  runs  more  than 
half  way  across  the  island.  It  had  three  chief 
headlands,  Argenum,  on  the  northeast,  Sigri- 
um  on  the  west,  and  Malea  on  the  south.  I  la 
valleys  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the 
northern  part»  near  Meihymna;  and  it  pro- 
duced com,  oil,  and  wine  renowned  for  its  ox- 
cdlenoe.  In  early  times  it  was  called  by  va- 
rious names,  the  chief  of  which  were  Issa.. 
Pelasgia,  Mytanis,  and  Macaria :  the  late  Greek 
writers  called  it  Mytilene,  from  its  chief  city, 
and  this  name  has  been  preserved  to  moderp 
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tliDjEL  The  earliest  reputed  inhabitaDts  were 
Pe.ABgian8;  the  next,  ah  Ionian  colony,  who 
were  said  to  have  settled  it  in  two  generations 
before  the  Troian  war;  lastly,  at  the  time  of 
the  grej^  iBolic  migration  (one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according 
to  the  mythical  chronology)^  the  island  was 
eolonized  oy  .^k>lian8,  who  founded  in  it  an 
HezapoUa,  consistiug  of  the  six  cities,  Myti- 
(ane,  Metbymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
Arisbe,  afterward  reduced  to  five  through  the 
destruction  of  Arisbe  by  the  Metfaymnieans. 
The  iEoIians  of  Lesbos  afterward  founded 
numerous  settlements  along  the  coast  of  the 
Troad  and  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ida,  and  at 
one  time  a  great  part  of  the  Troad  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  Lesbos.  The  chief  facts 
m  the  history  of  the  island  are  connected  with 
its  principal  city,  Mytilene,  which  was  the 
aoene  of  tne  struggles  between  the  nobles  and 
the  eommons,  in  which  Algjsus  and  PmAOCs 
took  part  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Lesboe  was^  subject  to  Athens^  After 
Tarious  changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
Mithradates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  island  is  most  important  in  the 
early  history  of  G-reece,  as  the  native  region 
of  the  iBolian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  musician  and  poet  Teb- 
rAKDER,  of  the  lyric  poets  ALOiEus,  Safpho, 
and  others,  and  of  the  dithyrambio  poet  Abion. 
Other  forms  of  literature  and  philosophy  early 
and  long  flourished  in  it :  the  sage  and  states- 
man PnrACUB,  the  historians  Hellanicus  and 
llieophanes,  and  the  philosophers  Theophras- 
tca  and  Phanias,  were  all  Lesbians. 

LE8BdTiiX]ci8  (Ae<r66$efii^),  a  statuary  of  an- 
eient  date,  and  a  native  of  Lesbos. 

Lbbch£B  or  Lebohscs  {AiaxvCi  A£(T;teuc),  one 
of  the  so-called  cydio  poets,  son  of  iEscfaylinus, 
a  native  of  Pyrrlia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Myt- 
ilene, and  hence  called  a  Mytilenean  or  a  Les- 
bian. He  flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  was 
usually  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Little  Il- 
iad (*I^^c  if  iXuaaov  or  'IA<dc  /uKpd},  though 
t^is  poem  was  also  ascribed  to  various  other 
puets.  It  consisted  of  four  books,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Iliad. 
It  related  t^e  events  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
the  Ikte  of  Ajaz,  the  exploits  of  Pbiloctetes, 
Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  eap- 
tare  and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  the 
poem  was  called  The  dettruction  of  Troy  ('lA- 
iov  irepfjic)-  There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem, 
except  that  of  historical  and  chronological  suo- 
eessioa  Hence  Aristole  remarks  that  the  little 
niad  furnished  materials  for  eight  tragedies, 
while  only  one  oould  be  based  upon  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  of  Homer. 

[Le^a  (A^crcra:  ruins  at  Lyc%trio\  a  village 
of  Argolis,  eastward  from  Argos,  on  the  west- 
em  confines  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Arachnceus :  it  contained 
a  temple  of  Minerva  (Athenii).] 

[Letandbos,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
alassed  among  the  Gyolades,  lying  near  Oyaros.] 

LXTH.AU8  (Av^oZof).  1.  A  river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  south  past  Matmesia  into 
the  MsBander. — 2.  A  river  in  the  south  of  Crete, 
Bowmg  past  Gortyca. — 8.  Vid.  Lathon. 

Lethe  (  9^},  tne  personification  of  oblivion, 


called  by  Hesiod  a  daughter  of  Erisw  A  nvei 
in  the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Letiie 
The  souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  uiis  river, 
and  thus  forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  io 
the  upper  world ;  [and,  according  to  Virgil  (^tl, 
vi.,  718),  the  souls  destined  by  the  Fates  to  iu 
habit  new  bodies  on  earth  also  drank  of  its 
waters,  to  remove  the  remembrance  of  tlie  joyi 
of  Elysium.] 

Lethe,  a  riyor  in  Spain.     Vtd  Iamak. 

Leto  (A^ro),  called  LatGka  by  the  Romans, 
is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Titan  Coeus  and  Phoebe,  a  sister  cf  Asteria,  and 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  whom  she  was  married  be- 
fore Juno  (Hera).  Homer  likewise  calls  her 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus);  he  mentions  her  in  the  story 
of  Niobe,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  her  conduct 
toward  Latona  (Leto)  {vid.  Iuobe),  and  he  also 
describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Troians  in  tlio 
war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  wnters  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellish- 
ed, for  they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful 
wife  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  merely  as  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  peraecuted  by  Juno  ^Hera)  during 
her  pregnancy.  All  the  world  being  anraid  of 
receiving  Latona  (Leto)  on  account  of  Juno 
(Hera),  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to 
Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When 
Latona  (Leto)  arrived  there,  Jupiter  f  Zeus)  fas 
tened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting-place 
for  his  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis).  The  tradition  is  also  re- 
lated with  various  other  modifications.  Some 
said  that  Jupiter  ^us)  changed  Latona  (Leto) 
into  a  quail  (Jfprv\),  and  that  in  this  state  she 
arrived  in  the  floatme  island,  which  was  hence 
called  Ortygia.  Others  related  that  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  was  enamored  with  Asteria,  but  that  she, 
being  metamorphosed  into  a  bird,  flew  across 
the  sea ;  that  she  was  then  changed  into  a  rock,  • 
which  for  a  long  time  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  this  rook  arose  from  the 
waters  and  received  Latona  (Leto)  when  she 
was  pursued  by  Python.  Latona  (Leto)  was 
generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction  with 
her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  Vid  Apollo.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words 
as  the  Greek  ^Btj  and  the  Latin  lateo.  Leto 
would  therefore  signify  **  the  obscure"  or  '*  con- . 
cealed,"  not  as  a  physical  power,  but  as  a  di- 
vinity yet  (quiescent  and  inv-sible,  from  whom 
issued  the  visible  divinity  with  all  his  splendor 
and  brilliancy.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
account  of  her  genealogy  given  by  Hesiod. 
From  their  mother  Apollo  is  frequently  called 
Leto%u9  or  Zo^ottM,  and  Artemis  (Diana)  Letoia 
LetoUj  LatoUf  or  iMtoe. 

Leuca  (rcl  AevKo),  town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a 
fetid  fountain,  under  whi(m  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  di 
Lettca. 

Leucaddl     Vid  Leuoas.] 

LBCOiB,  Leuca  {AevKa:,  AcvKtf :  now  Lefke)^  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor 
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•ear  Phocffia,  built  bjr  the  PereUu  geaeral  Tn- 
choe  in  B.G.  852,  aod  remarkable  as  the  sceae 
of  the  battle  between  the  oodbuI  Liciniiis  Cras- 
sas  aod  AriatonlcuB  io  181. 

Ijbooks  or  IjEUOAdLA  [AevKoCf  AevKodia :  Aev- 
KuSio^:  now  iSania  Maura)^  an  ielaad  in  the 
looiaD  Sea.  off  the  western  coaat  of  Aeamaniai 
about  twenty  mil«e  iu  length,  aod  front  fire  to 
eight  miles  m  breadth.  It  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  numerous  calcareous  hills  which  ooyer 
its  Bur£etce.  It  was  originally  united  to  the 
main  land  at  its  oortheastem  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  pen- 
lusula  and  mentions  its  weJl-fortified  town  Ne- 
ricut  (N^piicof).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  the  Teleboans  and  Leleges.  Subsequently 
the  Corinthians  under  Cypselus,  between  B.O. 
666  and  625,  founded  a  new  town,  called  Xtfu- 
easy  in  the  northeast  of  the  country,  near  the 
isthmus,  in  which  they  settled  one  thousand  of 
their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Nericus,  which  lay  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  new  town.  The  Corinthians  also 
out  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  and  thus  con- 
verted the  peninsula  into  an  island.  This  oanal 
was  afterward  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand;  aod 
in  the  Felo^nnesian  war  it  was  no  longer  avail- 
able for  ships,  which  during  that  period  were 
uonveyed  across  the  isthmus  on  more  than  one 
uocasion  (Thuc,  iil,  81 ;  iv.,  8).  The  canal  was 
opened  again  by  the  Romans.  At  present  the 
channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and  has  from  three 
to  four  feet  of  water  ux  others.  The  town  of 
Leucas  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Acamanian  league,  and  the 

Elace  where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were 
eld.  It  was,  io  consequence,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  tlie  Romans,  JBbC.  197.  The  remains 
of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  other 
towns  in  the  ishunl  were  HeUomintan  ('EAXo/ie- 
vw)  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  Phara  (^apu) 
on  the  southwestern  coast  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
'  the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  Xeu- 
i(u,  LeucO^cUf  Jxucdtes,  or  ZeucOte  (now  Cape 
Ihicato),  oi  which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who 
hence  had  the  surname  of  Leucadiua  At  the 
annual  festival  of  the  god  it  was  the  custom  to 
cast  down  a  criminal  from  this  promontory  into 
the  sea  :  to  break  his  fall,  birds  of  all  kinds  were 
attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached  the  sea  un- 
injured, boats  were  ready  to  pick  him  up.  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite ;  and  it 
eave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
leaped  from  this  rook  in  order  to  seek  relief 
from  the  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  leaped  down  from  this  r^  when  in 
love  with  Phaon;  but  this  well-known  story 
vanishes  at  the  fijrst  approach  of  criticism. 

[Leucasia  (AevKoata).     Vid,  LnwosiA.] 

[LsuoATAS  (now  AkriUi),  also  called  Agritas, 
A  promootory  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nicomedia.] 

LxuoE  {AevKij),  1.  An  island  io  the  Euxioe 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  sacred 
to  Achilles.  Vid,  Aohillsdb  DaoMoa. — [2.  A 
•mall  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  south 
of  the  Promontory  Itanum.] 

[LxuoE  Aon  (Aei;«^  'Akt^  :  now  8t  Georg%o\ 
A  town  and  roadstead  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.] 

4^B 


[LxuoB  C4>MB  (Aevic^  K»^<9)b  a  fortified  iMao« 
in  the  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  AraUsui 
Sinus,  which  served  as  a  dep6t  for  good^  seni 
to  Petra  and  Northern  Arabia.] 

Lsud,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Gallia  Bel- 

S'ca,  south  of  the  Mediomatriei,  between  the 
atrona  and  Mosella.     Their  ohief  town  was 
TuUum  (now  Ibull 

Lsuci  MoMTxa,  called  by  the  Romans  AlU 
Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  west  lu 
Crete.     Vid.  Albi  Momtbl 

Lkuoifpx.     Vid  Aloathox. 

LEucxppxjDis  (Aev/»7nrld]7c),  i  e,  PhoBbe  ana 
HUalra,  the  daughters  of  Leuoippus.  The^ 
were  priestesses  of  Minerva  (Athena)  and  Di 
ana  (Artemis),  and  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lyn- 
ceus,.  the  sons  of  Aphareus;  but  Castor  aod 
Pollux,  being  charmed  with  their  beauty,  car 
ried  them  off  and  married  them. 

Leucippus  (Aevictjnrof)^  1.  Son  of  CEnomaus. 
For  details,  vid  Daphitx. — 2.  Son  of  Perieres 
and  Gorgophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince 
of  the  MesseoiaoS)  was  one  of  the  Calyaooiiio 
hunters.  By  bis  wife  Philodice  he  had  two 
daughters,  Phcebe  and  Hilaira,  usuallv  called 
LsuoippiDESd — 8.  A  Grecian  philosopner,  the 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  which  was  more  niUy  developed  by 
Democi-itus.  YThere  and  when  he  was  boru 
we  have  no  data  for  deciding.  Miletus,  Abdera, 
and  Elea  have  been  aasignM  as  his  birth- place ; 
the  first,  apparently,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  was  the  birth-plaoe  of  several  natunU 
philoeophers ;  the  second,  because  Domocntus 
came  from  t^at  town;  the  third,  because  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Elcatin 
school  The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally 
uncertain.  He  is  called  the  teacher  of  Deinoc- 
ritus,  the  disciple  of  Parmenides»  or  according 
to  otber  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of  Melissus,  nay, 
even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard  to  his  philo 
sophical  system  it  is  inipossible  to  speak  with 
certainty,  since  the  writers  who  mention  him 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democ 
ritus,  or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  iu 
like  manner  attributed  to  Democritua.     Vid  De- 

MOOaiTUS. 

Lkuoon  (AevKuv),  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Athamas  and  Themisto,  and  father  of 
Erythrus  and  Evippe, — 2.  A  powerful  king  of 
Bosporus,  who  reigned  B.C.  898-858.  He  was 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he 
supplied  with  com  in  great  abuudaoce,  and 
who,  in  return  for  his  services,  admitted  him 
and  bis  sons  to  the  citisenship  of  Athena — 8. 
An  Athenian  poet»  of  the  old  comedy,  a  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Aristophanes.  [A  fra£[ 
ment  preserved  in  Hesychius  is  given  in  Mei* 
neke's  Comic.  Onjee.  Fnigm^  vol  i.,  p.  428]. 

liEOoOh'iuM  (AevKuiviov)^  a  place  in  the  islar^f^ 
of  Chios,    (lliuc.,  viii^  24.) 

LEUo5Ndx  (Aevicovoi?),  daughter  of  Minyas^ 
usually  called  Leucippe.     Vid  Aleathoe. 

Leuoofetea  (AfVKontTpa-.  now  Cape  JelP 
Armi)t  a  promontory  in  the  southwest  of  Brut- 
tium,  on  the  Sicilian  Straits,  and  a  few  miles 
south  of  Rhegium,  to  whose  territory  it  belong- 
ed. It  was  r^orded  bv  the  ancient  writers  as 
the  termination  of  the  Apenoioes,  aod  it  derived 
its  oamo  from  ih^  white  color  of  its  rocks^ 

Leucophbynk.     Vid  Leuoophbys.    i 
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IdBBcoPBBTB  {AtVKS^pvA  1  A  iiity  of  Oaria, 
la  the  plain  of  the  MsBaDder,  dose  to  a  ourioas 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  renowned 
t«mple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Leuoophryne^ — 2,  A 
name  given  to  the  island  of  Tkmedos,  from  its 
white  elifib. 

LirodfliA  01  ItvocAAk  (now  Piana)j  a  small 
bland  in  the  sonth  of  thii  Gulf  of  Pestnm,  off 
the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  opposite  the  Promon- 
tory Poeidium,  said  to  have  been  called  after 
cne  of  the  Sirens. 

LeuoSs^bi  {AevKoavpoi,  i  e.,  White  6^ tans), 
was  a  name  eai'ly  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  (he 
inhabitants  of  Cappadooia,  who  were  of  the 
Syrian  race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian 
tribes  of  a  darker  color  beyond  the  Taurus. 
Afterward,  when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the 
common  name  for  the  people  of  Southera  Oap- 
jHidoeia,  the  word  Iieacosyri  was  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  people  in  the  north  of  the  coun- 
try (afterward  Puutus)  on  the  coast  of  the  Euz- 
ine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris :  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (An<ib^  y^ 
6).  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  name 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

tiECodmiA  (AevKo6ka)f  a  marine  goddess,  was 
previously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Athamas.  For  de- 
tails, vid,  Athamas. 

LEUofiTHds,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orehamus  and  Eurynome,  was  beloved  by  Apol- 
la  Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous 
Clytia  to  her  father,  who  buried  her  alive; 
whereupon  Apollo  metamorphosed  her  into  an 
moense  shrub.  Leucothoe  is  in  some  writers 
4>q1t  anotiier  form  for  Leucothea. 

IiECCTRA  {tH  evKTpa :  now  Lrfka  or  Zefkra). 
1.  A  small  town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  road  fkt>m 
Platiese  to  Thespiffi,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Epaminoodas  and  the  Thebans  here  gain- 
ed over  Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans,  B.C. 
371.— [2.  Vid.  Leuctrum.] 

Leuctrum  (Aef/cr/Tov).  1.  Or  Lecctra  (now 
Jjfflro),  a  town  in  Messenia,  on  the  eastern  side 
of'^the  Me8S(.'nian  Gulf,  between  Cardamyle  and 
Halama,  on  the  small  river  Pamisus.  The 
Bp«rtans  and  Messenians  disputed  for  the  pos- 
Mon  of  it — 2.  A  small  town  in  Achaia,  de- 
ecdent  on  Rhypos. 

[Leccus  (Aevxof)  a  companion  of  Ulysses  in 
JM  Trojan  war,  slain  by  Antiphu&] 

[LsucTANiAS  {AevKvavlag)t  a  small  river  of 
Ebs,  that  flows  from  Mount  Pholoe,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Alpheus.  On  its  banks  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  Leucyanites.] 

Lsxovfi  or  Lezobii,  a  people  m  Gallia  Lug- 
donensis,  on  the  Ocean,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Sequana.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus 
(now  Lt9ieux\ 

LiBA  a  Alia),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Kit  ibis  and  the  Tigris. 

LnANiCB  (AiSavioc),  a  distinguished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Antioch, 
on  the  Orontes,  about  A.D.  814.  He  studied  at 
Athens,  where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  for 
the  great  classical  writers  of  Greece;  and  he 
afteiward  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  attended  by  so  lar^e 
a  Dumber  of  pupils  that  the  classes  of  the  puh- 
fie  professors  were  completely  deserted.  The 
latter,  in  revenge,  charged  Libanius  with  being 
a  magician,  and   obtained  his  expulsion  from 


Constantinople  about  846.  He  then  wenii  ti 
Nioomedia,  where  he  taught  with  equal  sucoesb. 
but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents.  After  a  stay  of  five 
years  at  Nicomedia,  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
bis  life.  Here  he  received  the  greatest  marks 
of  fftvor  from  the  Emperor  Julian,  862.  in  the 
reign  of  Valens  he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but 
be  afterward  succeeded  in  winnmg  the  favor  ol 
that  monarch  alsa  The  Emperor  Theodosius 
likewise  showed  him  marks  of  respect,  but  his 
enjcr^ment  of  life  was  disturbed  by  ill  h&ilth,  by 
misfortunes  in  his  &mily,  and  more  especially 
by  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  incessantly  in- 
volved, partly  with  rival  sophists,  and  partly 
with  the  prefects.  It  can  not,  however,  oe  de- 
nled,  that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blame  as 
his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  Dy  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vamty  which  ey&rj  where  appear  in 
his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in 
political  questions  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  left  alone.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Bt  Basil  and  Ohrysostom,  with  whom  he  al- 
wavs  kept  up  a  friendly  connection.  The  vear 
of  nis  death  is  uncertain,  but  from  one  or  hid 
episties  it  is  evident  that  he  was  alive  in  891, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  few  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Arcadiu&  The  extant  works  of 
libanius  are,  1.  Models  for  rhetorical  exerdaes 
(Upoyvftvaoftdrov  irapaSeiyjuara).  2.  Orations 
(A&yoijj  sixirjr- seven  in  number.  8.  Declama- 
tions (MrX^rac),  t.  «.,  orations  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects, and  descriptions  of  various  kinds,  fifty  in 
number.  4.  A  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  argu- 
ments to  the  speeches  of  the  same  orator.  6. 
Letters  {*EiriaToXat)j  of  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber is  still  extant  Many  of  these  letters  are 
extremely  interesting,  being  addressed  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  bis  time,  such  as  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  Chi^sostom,  and  others.  The  style  of  Li- 
banius IS  superior  to  that  of  the  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  fourth  century.  He  took  the  best 
orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models,  and  we 
can  often  see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happv  imi- 
tator of  Demosthenes;  but  he  is  not  always 
able  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  nge,  and  we 
rarelv  find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which 
constitutes  the  great  chaim  of  the  best  Attic 
orators.  His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  pure  old  Attic  with  what  may  be  termed 
modem.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all 
other  rhetoricians,  he  is  more  concerned  about 
the  form  than  the  substance.  As  fur  as  the 
history  of  his  age  is  concerned,  some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  still  more  bis  epistles,  are  of  great 
value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  he  relates 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  tiie  eulogies  on  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  the  orations  on  Julian, 
several  orations  describing  the  condition  of  Ad- 
tioch,  and  those  which  he  wrote  against  his  pro* 
fessional  and  political  opponents.  There  is  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libaniua. 
The  best  edition  of  the  orations  and  declama- 
tions is  by  Reiske,  Altenburg,  1791-97,  4  vola 
8ro,  and  the  best  edition  of  the  epistles  is  by 
WoU  Amsterdam,  1788,  foL 

LinANUH  (6  AiCavo^,  rd  AiCavov ^Jfle^l^ 


LIBARNA 


LIBO 


UioD,  \  c,  iJie  White  Mountain :  now  Jehel  Lib- 
Kan),  a  lofty  and  steep  mountaio  ran^e  od  the 
confiDefl  of  Syria  and  PaleBtioe,  dividing  Pb<B- 
nice  from  Coele-Syria.  It  extends  from  above 
Sidon,  about  latitude  SSI*'  nortli,  in  a  direction 
Dorth-uorthenst  as  far  as  about  latitude  84|<*. 
Its  highest  summits  are  covered  -with  perpetual 
sncw ;  its  sides  were  \n  ancient  times  clothed 
vk-'ih  forests  of  cedara,  of  which  only  scattered 
trees  now  rttmaiu,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  grow 
vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
•vines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range 
of  Antiubanus.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word 
Lebanon  is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either 
of  them;  but  in  classical  authors  the  names 
Lib«mus  and  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms, 
being  applie<l  to  the  western  and  eastern  ranges 


iiBABNA  or  LiBABHDM,  B  town  of  Ligurla,  on 
the  Via  Aurelia,  northwest  of  Genua. 

LlBENTlNA,   LUBEMTIMA,    LUBENTIA,    a   SUmamC 

of  Venus  amoug  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sexual  pleasure  {dea 
libidinii). 

Liber,  or  Libeb  Pateb,  a  name  frcqbenUy 
given  by  the  lioman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus 
or  Dionvsus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god 
Liber  and  the  goddess  Libera  were  andent 
Italian  divinities,  presiding  over  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence 
thoy  were  worshipped  even  in  early  times  in 
conjunction  with  Ceres.  A  temple  to  these 
tiiree  divinities  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumius  in  B.G.  496,  and  was  built  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius;  it  was  afterward  restored 
by  Augustus  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius.  The 
name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  Uberare. 
Heuce  Seneca  says,  Liber  dictus  est  gttia  liberat 
srrvitio  eurantm  animi  ;  while  otliers,  who  were 
evidently  thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus,  found 
in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drinking 
and  speakinff.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liber 
PateVj  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly 
added  by  the  Kalians  to  the  names  of  gods. 
The  female  Libera  was  identified  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  Cora  or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of 
Demeter  (Ceres);  whence  Cicero  calls  Liber 
and  Libera  children  of  Ceres;  whereas  Gvid 
calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The  festival  of  the  Libe- 
ralia  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  every  year 
on  the  17th  of  March. 

Libera.     Vid.  Libkr. 

[TiTWkbatjh.     Vid,  Antoninus  Liberaus.] 

L1BERTA8,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  teonple 
was  erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib. 
Bempronius  Gracchus.  Another  was  built  by 
Clodiuson  the  spot  where  Cicero's  house  had 
stood.  A  third  was  erected  after  CsBsar's  vio- 
tories  in  Spain.  From  these  temples  we  must 
distinguish  the  Atrium  Libertatis,  which  was  in 
the  north  of  the  forum,  toward  the  Quirinal. 
This  building,  under  the  republic,  served  as  an 
office  of  the  censors,  and  also  contained  tables 
with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  then  became  the  reposi- 
tor}r  of  the  first  public  library  at  Rome.  Liber- 
tas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a 
matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
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or  a  wreath  of  laurel  Sometimes  iibe  Bp|«azi 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 
LiBftTHRlnn.  Vid,  Jubbtbruk. 
LiBKTHRiusMoNS  (rd  Ati^piov  5poc),  amount 
ain  in  Bosotia,  a  branch  of  Mount  Helicon,  forty 
stadia  from  Coronea,  possessing  a  grotto  of  tbn 
libethrian  nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues, 
and  two  fountains  lAbethriae  and  Petra, 

LiBETHRUM  (Ae^dpov,  T^  AeiC/nSpa^  rd  At6f> 
Bfia\  an  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mao- 
edonia,  on  the  slope  of  Gl;^'mpus,  and  southwest 
of  Dium,  where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived 
This  town  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called 
Libithfidee  ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  worship 
of  the  Muses  under  this  name  was  transferred 
from  this  place  to  Boeotia. 

[L1BI88ONI8  TuRRiB  (\i6iaaiivoi  f^p'^og\  a  city 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  and,  accordiuf 
to  Plinv,  the  only  Roman  colony  in  the  island ; 
probably  the  usual  landing  place  for  ships  com- 
ing from  Corsica.  Its  ruins  are  now  seen  on  a 
height  near  a  harbor  which  still  bears  the  name 
Porto  TomC\ 

LiBiTiNA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specu- 
latiouson  the  name  of  Libiiina,  which  people 
connected  with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  a  repository  of  every  thing  necessary  for 
burials,  and  persons  might  there  either  buy  or 
hire  those  thmgs.  Hence  a  person  undertaking 
the  burial  of  a  person  (an  undertaker)  was  calT 
ed  libitinariue^  and  his  business  libitina  ;  hence 
the  expressions  libitituan  exercere  or  facers^  and 
libitina  funeribut  non  sufficiebat,  i.  e.,  they  could 
not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  King  Ser- 
vius  TulUus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordamed  that  for  eveiy  person  who 
died,  a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Libitina.  Owing  to  tnis  connec- 
tion of  Libitina  with  the  dead,  Roman  poets 
frequently  employ  her  name  in  the  sense  of 
death  iteelf. 

LiBO,  ScRiBONius,  a  plebeian  family.  1.  L., 
tribune  of  the  plebe,  B.C.  149,  accused  Ser. 
Sulpicius  Galba  on  account  of  the  outrages 
which  he  had  committed  against  the  Lusita- 
nians.  VttL  Galea,  No.  6.  It  was  perhaps  this 
Libo  who  consecrated  the  PtUeal  acribonianum 
or  Puteal  LiboniSt  of  which  we  so  frequently 
read  in  ancient  writei^  The  Puteal  was  aa 
inclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near  the  Arcut 
Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  its  being  open 
at  the  top,  like  a  puteal  or  well.  It  appears  tnat 
there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome,  ana 
not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account 
of  the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Navius  (comp. 
Liv.,  i.,  86),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck 
by  lightning;  it  was  subsequently  repaired  and 
re-d^icated  by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neigh* 
borhood  a  tribunal  for  the  praetor,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  place  was  frequented  bv 
persons  who  had  lawsuits,  such  as  money-lena* 
ers  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hor.,  Sal.^  ii.,  6,  86 
£pitt^  L,  19,  8.)— 2.  L.,  the  father-in-law  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  sol  3 J  Pompey  the  Grpat.  ,  On  the 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


LIBO^ 


iJuiNicrs. 


tr  JAkiD^  oufc  ol  the  sivH  war  io  49  he  naturally 
Bided  With  romp^y,  and  was  intruBted  with  the 
eommand  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterward  he  ae- 
eompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  war  that  eoBued.  On  the  death 
of  BiboluB  (48)  he  had  the  chief  comnumd  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  Cesar's  death,  he  followed  the  fortones 

his  son-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.    In  40  Octavi- 

US  married  his  sister  ScruKxua,  and  this  mar- 
Hage  was  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  tri- 
umvirs and  Pompey  (89).  When  the  war  was 
renewed  in  86,  Libo  for  a  time  continued  with 
Pompey,  but,  seeing  his  cause  hopeless,  he  de- 
sertM  him  in  the  following  year.  In  84  he  was 
eonsul  with  M.  Antony. 

LiBON  {Ai6ov\  an  Mean,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  or  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  the  Altis  at 
Olympia,  flourished  about  RO.  460. 

[LadRA  (Acfopa),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani, 
samer  as  the  Mvora  ^q.  y.)  of  livy.] 

LiBiTi,  a  GhiUic  tnbe  in  Gallia  CSspadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brizia  and  Verona  formerly 
belonged,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
CenomanL  They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterward  find  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Yercelhe  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libicl 

LiburnLi,  a  district  of  Illyricum,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was  separated  from 
Istria  on  the  northwest  by  the  River  Arua,  and 
from  Dalmatia  on  the  south  by  the  River  Titka, 
thus  correspondipg  to  the  western  part  of  Groa- 
iia  and  the  northern  part  of  the  modem  DtU- 
matia.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  its  inhabitants,  the  LiBuaNi,  sup- 
ported themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. Th^  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
pAriod  as  bold  and  skillful  sailors,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  people  who  had  the 
sway  of  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took 
possession  of  most  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as 
far  as  Corcyra,  and  had  settlements  even  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy.  Their  ships  were  re- 
markable for  their  swift  sailing,  and  hence  ves- 
sels built  after  the  same  model  were  called 
libumica  or  JAbumee  naves.  It  was  to  light 
vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus  was 
mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Libumians 
were  the  first  Illprrian  people  who  submitted  to 
the  Romans.  Bemg  hard  {V^essed  by  the  lapydes 
on  the  north  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  the 
south,  thej  sought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  Hence  we  find  that 
many  of  their  towns  were  immunes,  or  exempt 
from  taxes.  The  islands  off  the  coast  were 
reckoned  a  part  of  Libumia,  and  are  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Libumides  or  Libumicce  la- 
«u1sbl     Vid.  Illtricum. 

IdBfA  {Ai6vtf)f  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Mom- 
phis,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  By  Neptune  (Poseidon)  she 
became  the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus.  and  Lelez. 

Lisf  A  (Ai6vti :  AtSvec,  Libyes).  1.  The  Greek 
name  for  the  continAnt  of  Africa  in  general 
VUL  Afbioa. — 2.  L.  Intebiob  )A.  if  hro^),  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from 
the  well-known  regions  on  the  northern  and 
northeastern  coasts. —  8.  Libya,  specifically,  or 
Libt>b  Nomo6  (AiSwfc  vofi6c)t  a  district  of  North- 
err  Africa,  between  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  so 


called  because  it  once  formed  an  Egyptian  No 
mos.    It  is  sometimes  called  Libya  Exterior 

LiBif  Gi  MoNTES  (rd  AtjSvKdv  bpog :  now  Jeb^ 
SeUeleh)^  the  range  of  mountains  which  fora 
the  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  NDa 
Vid.  ^QrpTus. 

LibJcum  Mabx  (rd  Ai&vKdv  7rl?.ayof),  the  pari 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  island  <i 
Crete  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

LxBYrBOMlcss  (AiGv^tviKeg,  Ai6o^ivucei)t  a 
term  apph'ed  to  the  people  of  those  parts  ^^f 
Northern  Africa  in  which  the  PhcBnicians  had 
founded  colonies,  and  especially  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  PhcBuician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory:  it  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Libyan  natives  with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 

LiBTBSA  (AiSvaaa:  now  Herekehf  according 
to  Leake,  M<dtu7n\  a  towu  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus,  west  of  Nicomedia,  celebrated  as  the 
pUce  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be 
seea 

LiCATXs  or  LioATii,  a  people  of  Yindelicia,  on 
tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Licus  or  Licia 
(nowX^cA),  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Yindeli- 
cian  tribes. 

LiohXdes  (Aixddeq :  now  Poniieonen),  three 
small  islands  between  Eubcsa  and  the  coast  of 
Loeris,  called  Scarphia,  Caresa,  and  Phocaria 
Vid  LiCHAS,  No.  1. 

LiOHAS  [Aixac)'  !•  An  attendant  on  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment  wliich 
destroyed  the  hero.  (Vid.  p.  859,  a.)  Her 
culee,  m  anfutsh  and  wratli,  threw  Liohas  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Lichadian  islands  were  believ- 
ed to  have  derived  their  name  from  him. — 2.  A 
Spartan,  son  of  Arcesilaus,  was  proxcnus  of 
Argos,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war.  He  was  famous  throughout 
Greece  for  his  hospitality,  especially  in  his  en- 
tertainment of  strangers  at  the  Gymnopffidia. 

Licia  or  Liccs.     Vid,  Licates. 

LioinIa.  1.  A  Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  in- 
cest, together  with  two  other  Vestals,  Emilia 
and  Marcia,  B.C.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  condenmed  ^imilia,  but  acquitted  Li- 
cUiia  and  Marcia.  The  acquittal  of  the  two 
last  caused  such  dissatisfaction  that  the  people 
appointed  L.  Cassius  Longinus  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  he  condemned  both  Liciuia  and 
Marcia. — ^2.  Wife  of  0.  Semprouius  Gracchus, 
the  celebrated  tribune. — 8.  Daughter  of  Crassus 
the  orator,  and  wife  of  the  younger  Marina. 

LicinU  Ge2(s,  a  celebrated  plebeian  house, 
to  which  belonged  C.  Liciuius  Calvus  Stolo, 
whose  exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to 
the  plebeians.  Its  most  distinguished  faiuilies 
at  a  later  time  were  those  of  Crassus,  Lucul- 
Lus,  and  Mubena.  There  were  likewise  numer- 
ous other  surnames  in  the  gens,  which  are  also 
given  in  their  proper  places. 

LiciNius.  1.  C.  LicniiXTS  Calvus,  sumamed 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the 
care  with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang 
up  frvm  the  roots  of  his  vines.  He  brought  the 
contest  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  tc 
a  happy  termination,  and  thus  became  the  found 
er  of  Rome's  greatness.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  people  from  EC.  876  to  867,  and  was  faith- 
fully supported  in  his  exertions  by  his  colleague 
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u.  Sextirj.  The  laws  which  he  proposed  were : 
1.  That  in  future  oo  more  consular  tiibunes 
ihould  be  appointed,  but  that  consuls  should  be 
sleeted,  one  of  wliom  should  always  be  a  ple- 
beian. 2.  That  no  one  should  possess  mor« 
than  five  hundred  jugera  of  the  pubb'c  land,  or 
keep  upon  it  more  than  one  hundred  head  of 
large  and  five  hundred  of  small  cattle.  8.  A 
law  regulating  the  affairs  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline  books  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men  (decemviri), 
half  of  whom  should  be  plebeians.  These  ro- 
gations were  passed  after  a  most  vehement  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  and  L 
Seztiu9  wa£  the  hrst  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  866.  Licinius  himself  was  elected 
twice  to  the  consulslup,  864  and  861.  Some 
years  later  he  was  accused  b^  M.  Poptlius 
Lfenas  of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  re- 
specting the  amount  of  public  land  which  a  per- 
M>n  might  possess.  He  was  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. — 2.  C.  Liciinus 
M.%C£R,  an  annalist  and  an  orator,  was  a  man 
of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when  impeached  (66) 
of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding  that  the  verdict 
was  against  him,  forthwith  committed  suicide 
before  the  formalities  of  the  trial  were  com- 
pleted, and  thus  averted  the  dishonor  and  loss 
which  would  have  been  entailed  upon  his  family 
by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  which  it  involved.  His  AnncUet 
oonmienced  with  the  very  origin  of  the  city, 
and  extended  to  twenty-one-booKS  at  least ;  but 
how  far  he  brought  down  his  history  is  un- 
knowa — 8.  0.  Licinius  Macer  Oalvub,  son  of 
the  last,  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  82,  and  died  about  47  'or  46,  in  his  Uiirty- 
fifth  or  thirty-sixth  year.  His  most  celebrated 
oration  was  delivered  against  Vatinius,  who  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  '*  Rogo  vos,  judices,  num, 
si  iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat  V* 
His  poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  pos- 
sessed sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  an- 
eients  with  those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  espe- 
cially that  on  the  untunely  death  of  his  mis- 
tress Quintilia,  have  been  warmly  extolled  by 
Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Calvus  was 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  and 
hence  the  vehement  action  in  which  he  in- 
dulged while  pleading  was  in  such  ludicrous 
contrast  with  his  insignificant  person,  that  even 
his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the 
"  Salaputium  disertum,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom 
Thumb." 

Licixirs,  Roman  emperor  AD.  807-824, 
whose  full  name  was  F^ubuus  Flavitts  Gale- 
arus  Valerius  LicimANus  Licmius.  He  was 
a  Dacian  peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor  Gale- 
rius,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Au- 
gustus, and  inyested  with  the  command  of  the 
Blyrian  provinces  at  Carmentum,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  A.D.  807.  Upon  the  death  of 
Galerius  m  811,  he  ixmcluded  a  peaceful  ar* 
raugement  with  Maxixinus  IL,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Hellespont  mid  the  Bosporus  were 
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j  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two  em|ureA>  Ii 
'  818  he  married  at  Milan,  Constantia,  tlie  mt«t 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  same  ^ear  set  znt  to 
encounter  Maximinus,  who  had  mvaded  In  do- 
minions. HaximinuB  was  defeated  by  licbiai 
near  Horadea,  and  died  a  few  months  after- 
ward at  Tarsus.  Licinius  and  ConstantiiM 
were  now  the  only  emperors,  and  each  wa* 
anxious  to  obtam  the  undivided  sovereigiit^. 
Accordingly,  war  broke  out  between  them  id 
815.  Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in  Pan- 
nonia,  and  afterward  at  Adrianople,  and  waa 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  to  Goo- 
stantine  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyrieum. 
This  peace  lasted  about  nine  years,  at  the  end  oi 
which  time  hostilities  were  renewed  The  great 
battle  of  Adrianople  (July,  828),  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Byzantium,  and  a  second  great 
victory  achieved  near  Chalcedon  (Septeinber), 
placed  Licinius  at  the  mercy  of  Constantine» 
who,  although  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment^ 
and  merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honorable  im- 
prisonment at  Thessalonica,  soon  found  a  oon- 
yeoieiit  pretext  for  putting  him  to  death,  824. 

LiciNus.  1.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  war,  and  became  a  slave  of  Julius  C«- 
sar,  whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  as  to 
be  made  his  dinpensator  or  steward.^  Caesar 
gave  him  his  freedom.  He  also  gained  the 
fovor  of  Augustus,  who  appointed  him,  in  B.C. 
16,  governor  of  his  native  country,  Gaul.  By 
the  plurwder  of  Gaul  and  by  other  means,  he  ac- 
quired enormous  wealth,  and  hence  his  name  ii 
iVequently  coupled  with  that  of  Crassus.  H« 
lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Tiberius. — 2.  The  bar* 
ber  {tonsor)  Lidnus  spoksn  of  by  Horace  {An 
Poet.,  801)  must  haye  been  a  different  person 
from  the  preceding,  although  identified  by  the 
Scholiast — 8.  ClOdios  Liraxi*8,  a  Roman  an- 
nalist, who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q 
Claudius  Quadriganns.  Vid.  Qdadrioariub.^ 
4.  L.  PoRclus  LigIkus,  plebeian  ledile  210,  ani 
prietor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaid 
as  his  province. — 6.  L.  Poroius  Licdjos,  pretof 
198,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  ho  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians. — 6.  PoRCins  Licnrus,  an  aneient  Romas 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  c 
the  second  century  B.C. 

[LicuB,  a  river  of  Vindelicia.     Vid.  Licahes.] 

LiOTXNiA,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Carrn^  ii^ 
12,  18,  9eg.),  is  probably  the  same  as  Terentia, 
the  wife  of  Maecenas. 

LiotvnIus  {AiKv/jtvioc).  1.  Son  of  Elcctryoa 
and  the  Phrygian  slaye  Midca,  and  consequent 
ly  half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married 
to  Perimede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
(Eonus,  Argeus,  and  Melas.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Hercules,  whose  son  Tlcpoleraus  slew  liina, 
according  to  scmie  unintentionally,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  a  fit  of  anger. — 2.  Of  Chios,  a 
distinguished  dithyrambic  |)oet,  of  uncertain 
date.  Some  writers  place  him  before  Simon- 
ides  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  later  Athenian  dithyi'amV)ic  soboo 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. — 3  Of 
Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  the  pupil  of  Gorciaa  anc 
th«  teacher  of  Polus.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Lids  {AiJtf^  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 
iftBua. 

LiGAsius,  Q.,  vraB  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Coo- 
lidius  LoDgus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the 
DTOTince,  B.C.  60.  Next  year  (49)  ligariiis  re- 
signed the  goYemmeDt  of  the  province  into  the 
buids  of  L.  Attius  Varus.  Ligarius  fought  un- 
der Varus  against  Ourio  in  49,  and  against 
Ciesar  himself  in  46.  After  the  battle  of  lliap- 
■us,  Ligarius  was  taken  prisoner  at  Adrume- 
turn  ;  his  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  banished 
by  Ciesar.  Meantime,  a  public  accusation  was 
brought  against  Ligarius  by  Q.  i£lins  Tubero. 
Vhe  case  was  pleaded  before  Ososar  himself  in 
the  forum.  Cicero  defended  Ligarius  in  a 
speech,  still  eirt^mt,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
Ligarius  had  as  much  claims  to  the  mercy  of 
Oia»r,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself.  Liga- 
rius was  pardoned  by  Csesar,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  defence 
was  subsec^^uently  inibUsbed,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired. Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators  who 
assassmated  Cassar  m  44.  Ligarius  and  his 
two  brothers  perished  in  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs  in  48. 

[LrafiA,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  one 
of  the  nyn)])h8  in  the  train  of  Cyrene.] 

LiGEa  or  Lig2ri8  (now  Loire),  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Gaul,  rises  in  Mount  Cevenna, 
flows  through  the  territories  of  the  Arvemi, 
^dui,  and  Camutes,  and  faUs  into  the  ocean 
between  tl^e  territories  of  the  Namnetes  and 
Fictonea. 

LiauBiA  {if  AiyvffTiKij,  h  AiyvtrrivTj),  a  district 
of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Varus  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Transalpine 
OanI,  on  the  southeast  by  the  River  Macra, 
which  separated  it  from  Etruria,  on  the  north 
by  the  River  Po,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mare 
Idgustieum.  The  country  is  very  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  as  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennmes  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it 
The  mountains  run  almost  down  to  the  coast, 
leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a  road,  which 
formed  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  south  of 
GaoL  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
was  the  rearing  ana  feeding  of  cattle.  The 
numerous  forests  on  the  mountains  produced 
excellent  timber,  which,  with  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  was  exported  from  Genua, 
the  principal  town  of  the  countrv.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  by  the  Greeks  Liaf  ss  (Ac- 
yveg)  and  Liotstini  {Atyvcrrtvoi),  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans LiG^ais  (sing.  Ligiu,  more  rarely  Idgur), 
They  were  in  early  times  a  powerful  and  widely- 
extended  people  ;  but  their  origin  is  uncertain, 
tome  writers  supposing  them  to  be  Celts,  others 
Iberians,  and  others,  again,  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians  at  one 
time  inhabited  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  as 
well  as  the  country  afterward  called  Ligurio, 
and  that  they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  tb  Pise  in  Etro- 
ria.  The  Greeks  probably  became  acquainted 
with  them  first  from  the  Samians  and  Fhooas- 
aiiB»  who  visited  their  coasts  for  the  purposes  of 
eommerce  ;  and  so  powerful  were  they  consid- 
ered at  this  time,  that  Hesiod  names  them,  along 


with  the  Scythians  and  Ethiopians,  as  one  ol 
the  chief  people  of  the  earth.  Tradition  also 
related  that  Hercules  fought  with  the  liguriana 
on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia ;  and  even 
a  writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the  name 
of  Ugystice  to  the  whole  of  the  wester:  peo- 
insula  of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  beUev- 
ed  to  be  spread,  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and 
Asia  were  supposed  to  be  a  brnndi  of  the  same 
peo^e.  The  Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by 
the  Komans  into  Uguret  Trantalnini  and  Cital' 
pini.  The  tribes  wliich  inhabitea  the  Maritime 
Alps  were  called  in  general  Alpini,  and  also  Ca." 
piflati  or  OonuUi^  from  their  custom  of  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long.  The  tribes  which  in- 
habited the  Apennines  were  called  Montanu 
The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were  :  on  th« 
western  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salyxs  or  Sallo- 
vn,  Oxran,  and  Dxoiates  ;  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Intsmeiji,  Ingauni,  and  Apuaki 
near  the  coast,  the  Vagienni,  Salasbi,  and  Tau- 
RiNt  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and  the 
LiBvi  and  Mariboi  north  of  the  Po.  llie  Liguri- 
ans were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  times  they  served  as  mer 
oenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  subsequently  thev  carried  on  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  coun- 
try was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  288  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the 
defeat  of  I^iihp  and  Antiochus,  that  the  Romans 
were  aide  to  devote  their  enei^es  to  the  sub 
jugation  of  Lignria  It  was  many  years,  how 
ever,  before  the  whole  country  was  finally  sub 
dued.  Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani,  were 
transplanted  to  Samnium,  and  their  place  sup- 

Slied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  country  was 
ivided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Narbo* 
nenais  and  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors, 
the  tribes  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under 
the  government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  called 
Procurator  or  Prafeotiu  Alpiwn  Maritimarum, 

LionarncDiff  Make,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  south  of  Gaul  and  of  the  northwest 
of  Italy,  but  subsequently  only  the  eastern  part 
of  this  sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  whence  later 
writers  speak  only  of  a  Sinus  Ligusticus. 

[LiovBs  {Aiyvec)i  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria. 
Vid  LiGVaiA.] 

LiLifiA  (AiAata :  AiXaievc\  an  ancient  town  in 
Phoois,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus. 

LiLTBiEUM  {AtXaSaiov :  now  JiarteUa),  a  town 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Cape  Boto  or  di  Maaiala),  opposite  to  the 
Promontorium  Hernueum  or  Mercurii  (now  Capi 
Bon)  in  Africa,  the  space  between  the  two  be- 
ing the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  town  of  lilybaeum  was  founded 
by  the  Cartha^nians  about  B.C.  897,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sici- 
ly. It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  by 
a  trench  sixty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep 
On  the  destruction  of  Selinus  m  249,  the  inhab- 
itants  of  the  latter  citv  were  transplanted  to 
Lilybieum,  which  thus  became  still  more  pow- 
erful Lilybffium  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  but  tibey  were  unable  to 
take  it;  and  they  only  obtained  possession  of 
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ft  by  the  treaty  of  peaoo.  Under  the  Rom&ns 
Ulybfieum  contioued  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
At  Martaloj  which  occupies  only  the  southern 
half  of  the  ancieut  town,  there  ore  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct,  and   a   few  other  ancient 


laujLA,,  LiMiA,  LiMiug,  BzLioN  (now  Lima\  a 
river  ic  GalJiecio  in  Spain,  between  the  DuriuB 
ID  J  the  MiniuCy  which  flowed  into  the  AtUntic 
DceaiL  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Forget- 
fulness  (6  r^f  AjjOTfc^  Fittmen  ObliviotUs) ;  and  it 
18  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  Tur- 
duli  and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here 
thsir  commander,  and  forgot  the  object  of  their 
expedition.  This  legend  was  so  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Brutus 
Callaicus  could  induce  his  soldiers  to  cross  the 
riyer  when  he  invaded  Oallmcia,  B.0. 136.  On 
the  banka  of  this  river  dwelt  a  small  tribe  called 
Liiaoi. 

JjImitxs  RomAni,  the  name  of  a  contmuous 
series  of  foitifications,  consisting  of  castles, 
walls,  earthen  ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  the 
Romans  erected  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  protect  their  possessions  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Qermans. 

LiiCN^  {Aiftvai^  Aifivalog).  1.  A  town  4>  Mcs- 
senia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  9  t«»!nple 
of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence  sunwmed 
Limnatis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the 
people  of  both  couutnes  ;  ^jid  the  outrage  which 
the  liesseniaa  yo*ith  oommitted  agaicat  some 
Lacedaemonian  maidens,  who  wera  saeriflctng 
at  this  temple,  waa  the  ooctkSion  of  the  first 
Meesenian  war.  Limnn  was  situated  in  Uie 
Ager  Dentheliatis,  which  district  was  a  subject 
of  constant  dispute  between  the  Lacediemoni- 
ans  and  Messenians  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Messenian  independence  by  Epaminon- 
das. — 2.  A  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
on  the  Hellespont,  not  far  from  Seatua,  founded 
by  the  Milesians. — 8.   Vid.  Sparta. 

LatKMA  (Atfivaia:  Kifivaio^\  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Acamania,  on  the  road  from  Argos 
Ampbilochicum  to  Stratos,  and  near  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  harbor. 

LiMNjcA,  LiuNftTEs,  LiMNtoiNxs  Uiiuvoia 
(Of),  AifivyTTfg  (er),  Aifivrjyev^^),  i  e.,  inhabiting 
or  bom  in  a  lake  or  mai^  a  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities  who  were  believed  either  to  have 
sprung  from  a  lake,  or  who  had  their  temples 
near  a  lake  Hence  wo  find  this  surname  given 
to  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  at  Athens,  and  to  Diana 
(Artemis)  at  various  places. 

LiMo.vusc.     Ff(£.  FicroNES. 

Lhif BA  (rck  Aifivpa :  ruins  north  of  Pineka  f\ 
a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Lycia,  on  the  River 
Ldctrub,  twenty  stadia  from  its  mouth. 

Liicf  BUS  {Aifivpog :  now  Phineka  /).  a  river  of 
Lycia,  flowing  into  the  bay  west  of  the  Sftcrum 
Promontorium  (now  Phineka  Bay) :  navigable 
as  far  up  as  Ldcyba.  The  recent  travellei's 
differ  as  to  whether  the  present  River  Phineka 
ta  the  Limyrus  or  its  tributary  the  Aiycandus. 

LiNDux  (now  Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Coritani 
in  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  £boi^ 
acum,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The  modem  name 
Idneoln  has  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Oolonia. 

LiNDUS  {Aivdoc :  Aivdioc :  ruina  at  Xtndb),  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  ishmd  of  Rhodes,  waa 
me  of  the  most  ancient  Dorian  oolooies  on  the 
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Afiiatio  coast  It  is  mentioned  by  Homtr  (/(» 
iL,  656),  with  its  kindred  cities  lalysus  and  Ca 
mims.  These  three  cities,  with  Cos,  Onidus,  and 
Halicamaasus,  formed  the  original  hexapolis,  in 
the  southwestern  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  Lin- 
dus  stood  upon  a  mountain  in  a  district  abound 
ing  in  vines  and  fl^  and  had  two  celebratcri 
temples,  one  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sumamed 
Aiviiaj  and  one  of  Hercules.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cleobulua,  one  of  the  aeven  wise  mca 
It  retained  much  of  its  consequence  even  after 
the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  some 
importance  have  lately  been  fuuna  in  its  Acrop- 
olis. 

LxmoSnes.  1.  A  ])o^erful  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Oaul,  whoso  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Yogesus  and  the  sources  of  th<» 
Matrona  and  Moea,  north  as  far  as  the  Treviri, 
and  south  ai  far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  River  Arar.  The 
Emperor  Otho  gave  them  the  Roman  fi-anchise. 
Their  chi^i'  town  was  Andematunnum,  after- 
ward Lingones  (now  Langret), — 2.  A  branc£ 
of  the  above-mentioned  people,  who  minted 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii,  and 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  lattor.  Vid.  Bou. 
They  dwelt  east  of  the  Boii,  as  far  as  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna. 

LiKTsamjM.     Vtd.  LiTxaiNUM. 

Lixua  (Aivof),  the  personification  of  a  dirge 
or  lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a  son 
of  ApoUo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope  or  Psamathe 
or  Chalciope),  or  of  Ainphimarus  by  Urania. 
Both  Argos  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honor  ol 
his  birth.  An  Aiigive  tradition  related  that 
Linus  was  exposed  bv  his  mother  after  his  birth, 
and  waa  brought  up  by  shepherds,  but  was  aft- 
terward  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Psamathe's 
grief  at  the  occurrence  betrayed  her  misfortum 
to  her  father,  who  condemned  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's  cruelty,  viaited 
Argos  with  a  plague ;  and,  iu  obedience  to  an 
orMle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  propitiate 
Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacrificea. 
Matrons  and  virgins  sang  diiges  which  were 
called  TuvoL  According  to  a  ilSxotian  tradition, 
liinus  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  a  musical  contest  witli  the  god  ;  and 
every  year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Muaes,  a  funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  hiin, 
and  dii^es  (^£vot)  were  sung  in  his  honor.  Hia 
tomb  was  claimed  by  Argos  and  by  Thebes,  and 
hkewise  by  Chalds  in  Euboea.  U  is  probably 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ent mythuaes  about  Linus  that  ue  Thebaoa 
thought  it  necessaiT  to  distinguish  between  an 
earlier  and  later  Linus;  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  instructed  Hercules  in  music,  but  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  hero.  In  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians,  Linus  was  consider- 
ed as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  were  d^ 
scribed. 

[LiocBTTUS  (Aetoxp/roc).  1.  Son  of  Arisbaa^ 
a  Greek,  skin  by  ufineas. — 2.  Son  of  Euenor, 
one  of  the  suitars  of  Penelope.] 

LxfIra  and  Lipabekses  iMsuLiE.     Vid,  JEo- 

LLB. 

Xdpl&is  (A(irap<r),  a  small  river  of  CHioiai 
flowing  post  Soloe,  [deriving  its  name  from  ibt 
unctuous  character  of  its  wateraj  . 
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[LiPAxm  (Aliraioc),  a  city  on  the  coaBt  of 
CroflHBa,  in  Macedonia.] 

LiQUSMTiA  (now  lAvema),  a  river  in  Tenetia, 
b  the  north  of  Italy,  between  Altinum  and  Con- 
eordia,  which    flowed  into   the  Sinus    Tergee- 


[LiRioPK,  an  ocean  nymph,  who  became  by 
Oephisufl  the  mother  of  the   beautiful  Nareia- 

BUB.] 

lARia  (now  Garigliano),  more  anciently  called 
Olanis  or  Glams,  one  of  the  principal  rivera 
in  central  Italy,  riaes  in  the  Apenniues  west  of 
Lake  Fucinus,  flows  first  through  the  territoiy 
of  the  Marsi  in  a  Eoutheasterly  direction,  then 
turns  southwest  near  Soi<a,  and  at  last  flows 
eoulheast  into  tlie  Sioua  Caietanus  near  Min« 
tume,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  **  Lins  ^ieta  aqua'  of  Horace  TCarm^  i.,  81). 

Lissus  (Ataffof :  Xiaaio^f  Awracvf).  1.  (Now 
Alewio)^  a  town  in  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
pioutli  of  the  River  Drilon,  founded  by  Dionys- 
ius  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  385.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  near  the  coast,  and  possessed  a  strongly 
fortified  acropolis,  called  Agbolissus,  whidb 
was  considered  impregnable.  The  town  after- 
ward fell  into  the  nands  of  the  Illyrians,  and 
was  eventually  colonized  by  the  Komans. — 2. 
A  small  river  in  Thrace,  west  of  the  Hebrua. 

LisTA  (now  8.  AncUoplid^  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
lines, south  of  Reate,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  Aboriguies,  from  which  tliey  were 
driven  out  by  the  bubiues,  who  attacked  them 
IB  the  night. 

Lctaha  Silva  (now  Silva  di  Luge\  a  large 
forest  on  the  Apennines,  in  Ciaalpine  Gaul, 
southeast  of  Mutina,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls,  B.a  216. 

LxTEBNUM  or  LiNTERXUM  (uow  PoiHa),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Campuuia,  at  the  month  of  the 
River  Clanius  or  Glanis,  which  in  the  lower 
port  of  its  course  takes  the  name  of  Lxternub 
(now  Pairia  or  ClantoX  and  which  flows  through 
A  marsh  to  the  north  of  the  town  called  Lxtxrka 
Palus.  The  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
B.0. 194,  and  was  re-colonized  by  Augustus.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  the  elder  S<»pio  Africanus 
retired  when  the  tribunes  attempted  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  and  here  he  is  said  to  have  died 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Litemum;  but  some 
maintained  that  he  was  buried  in  the  iamily 
sepulchre  near  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome. 

TLrrERNUs.     Vid.  LmsBNUJC.] 

LrviA.  1.  Sister  of  M.  livius  Drusus,  the 
celebrated  tribune,  B.C.  91,  was  married  first 
to  M.  Forcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uti- 
censis,  and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Ciepio, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  M.  Brutus,  who  killed  Cesar. — 2. 
LiviA  DausiLLA,  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus 
Chiudianus  {vid,  Dbusds,  No.  8),  was  married 
first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  afterward  to 
Augustus,  who  compelled  her  husband  to  di- 
Torce  her,  B.C.  88.  She  had  already  borne  her 
husband  one  son,  the  future  emperor  Tiberius, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Augustus 
was  six  months  pregnant  with  another,  who 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Drusus.  She 
pever  had  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  his  death.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  caused  0.  Cdeear 


and  L.  Casai,  the  two  grandi  >ns  of  AuguKo^ 
to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  secme  Uie  suoces- 
sion  for  her  own  children;  and  she  was  even 
suspected  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  At^ 
gustus.  On  the  accession  of  her  son  Tiberinn 
to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to  gain  ait 
equal  share  in  the  ^vemment;  but  Uiis  the 
j^ous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from 
public  affidrs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  to- 
ward her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed  he 
refused  to  visit  her.  She  died  in  AJ>.  29,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  or  eighty-six.  Tiberius  took  no 
part  in  the  funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  conse- 
cration, which  had  been  proposed  by  the  senate. 
— 8.  Or  LiviLLA,  the  daiu^hter  of  Drusus  senior 
and  Antonia,  and  the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  She  was  seduc- 
ed by  Sejanus»  who  persuaded  her  to  poison  her 
husl>and,  AJ).  28.  Her  guilt  was  not  discover- 
ed till  the  fall  of  Sejanus  eight  years  aftcrwari, 
31. — 8.  Julia  Livilla,  daughter  of  Germanious 
and  Agrippina.     Vid.  Juua,  Na  7. 

LxviA  Gsim,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  among  the  Roman  nobility. 
The  Livii  obtained  eight  consulships^  two  cen^ 
sorships,  three  triumphs^  a  dictatorship,  and  a 
mastership  of  the  horse.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed families  are  those  of  Drusus  and  Salinatob. 

Lrviust  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at 
Patavium  (now  Padua),  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
B.C.  69.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  spent  at  Rome^  but  he  returned  to 
his  native  town  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  17.  We  know  that  he 
was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  married  to  L.  Mo- 
gius,  a  rhetorician.  His  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus;  h^ 
became  a  person  of  consideration  at  court,  and 
by  his  advice  Claudius,  afterward  emperor,  was 
induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  com- 
position; but  tnere  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion that  Livy  acted  as  preceptor  to  the  young 
piince.  Eventually  his  reputation  rose  so  high 
and  became  so  widely  diffused,  that  a  Spaniard 
travelled  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  him,  and,  having  gratified 
Lis  curiosity  in  this  one  particular,  immediately 
returned  home.  The  great  and  only  extant 
work  of  Livy  is  a  History  of  Rome,  termed  by 
himself  AntuUet  (xliii^  18),  extending  frem  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus, 
B.C.  9,  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
books.  Of  these  thirty-five  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  of  the  wnole,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
we  possess  Epitomes^  which  must  have  been 
drawn  up  by  one  who  was  well  acnuaioted  with 
his  subject.'  By  some  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  Livy  himselj,  by  others  to  Florus ;  but  there 
is  notbiug  in  the  language  or  context  to  war 
rant  either  of  these  conclusions,  and  external 
evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From  the  cir 
cumstance  that  a  short  introduction  or  preface 
is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  one,  twenty- 
one,  and  thirty-one,  and  that  each  of  these  marks 
the  commencement  of  an  important  epoch,  the 
whole  work  has  been  divided  into  decadett  con- 
taining ten  books  each ;  but  the  grammarianc 
Priscian  and  Diomcdes^  who  quote  repeatedly 
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from  pArtieular  books,  :ierer  alltde  to  any  such 
distributioiL  The  commencemeot  of  book  fortv- 
»De  is  lost,  hot  there  is  certainly  no  remarkable 
orieis  at  this  place  which  inyalidatea  one  part 
of  the  argument  in  faror  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
arrangement  The  first  decade  (books  one  to 
ton)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  B.O.  294, 
whec  the  subjugation  of  the  Samnites  may  be 
said  to  haye  been  completed.  The  second  de- 
cade ^books  eleyen  to  twenty)  is  altogether  lost 
It  embraced  the  period  from  294  to  219,  com- 
prising an  account  among  other  matters,  of  the 
mvasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  third  decade  (books  twenty-one  to  thirty) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219  to 
201,  oomprehendmg  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  fourth  decade  (books  thirty- 
one  to  forty)  is  entire,  and  also  one  half  of  the 
fifth  (books  forty-one  to  forty-five.)  These  fif- 
teen books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Cisalpine  Gaut,  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Asm,  ending  with  tiie  triumph  of  JEmilius  Pau- 
lus.  Of  the  remaining  books  nothing  remains 
except  inconsiderable  fragments,  the  most  not- 
able being  a  few  chapters  of  the  ninety-first 
book,  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Sertorius. 
The  composition  of  such  a  vast  work  neces- 
sarily occupied  many  years;  and  we  find  indi- 
ciitions  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  epochs 
when  different  sections  were  composed,  llius, 
'  in  book  first  (o.  19),  it  is  stated  that  the  temple 
of  Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since  the 
reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  consul- 
sliip  of  T.  Manlius  (B.O.  286),  a  few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  tiie 
second  time  b^  Augustus  Cassar,  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Actium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was 
shut  again  by  Augustus,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Cantabrians,  in  26 ;  and  hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  fii-st  book  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  years  29  and  26.  Moreover,  since 
the  last  book  contained  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Drusus,  it  is  evident  that  the  task  must  have 
been  spread  over  seventeen  years,  and  probably 
occupied  a  much  longer  time.  The  style  of 
Livy  may  be  pronounced  almost  faultless.  The 
narrative  flows  on  in  a  calm,  but  strong  cur- 
rent; the  diction  displays  richness  without 
heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tameness. 
There  is,  morever,  a  distinctness  of  outline 
and  a  warmth  of  colorins^  in  all  his  delineations, 
whether  of  living  men  m  action,  or  of  things 
inanimate,  which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole 
scene  before  our  eyes.  In  judging  of  the  merits 
of  Livy  as  an  historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  end  which  he  proposed  to 
himself.  No  one  who  reads  Livy  with  attention 
can  sup{>ose  that  he  ever  conceived  the  project 
of  drawing  up  a  critical  history  of  Rome.  His 
aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a  dear  and 
pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified  their 
vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improbabili- 
ties nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur^ 
pose,  he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  some 
of  his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman 
Ustory.  Where  bis  authorities  were  in  accord- 
ance with  each  other,  he  generally  rested  satis- 
fied with  this  agreement ;  where  their  testimony 
was  irreconcilable,  he  was  content  to  point  out 
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their  want  of  harmony,  and  occasiooUly  to  olUc 
an    opinion    of   their    comparative    crediliility 
But  in  no  case  did  he  ever  dream  of  ascending 
to  the  fountain  head.    He  never  attempted  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  authorities  by  examin- 
ing monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  of  which 
not  a  few  were  accessible  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  metropolis.    Thus  it  is  perfecttj^  clear 
that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges  Regifie,  nor 
the  Commentaries  of  Serviue  Tullius,  nor  even 
the  licinian  Rogations;  and  that  he  had  nev- 
er consulted  the  vast  collection  of  decrees  of 
the    senate,  ordinances  of   the    plebs,  treaties 
and  other  state  papers,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  city.    Nay,  more,  he  did  not  consult  even 
all  the  authors  to  whom  he  might  have  resorted 
with  advantage,  such  as  the  Annals  and  Anti- 
quities of  Varro,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato.    And 
even  those  writers  whose  authority  he  followed 
he  did  not  use  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 
He  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  piecemeaL 
A  small  section  was  taken  in  hand,  different  ae- 
counts  were  compared,  and  the  most  plausible 
was  adopted :  the  same  system  was  adhered  to 
in  the  succeeding  ^rtions,  so  that  each,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  rest, 
was    executed  with  care;   but   the    witnesses 
who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were  admitted 
in  another,  without  sufficient  attention   bein^ 
paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection  olf 
the  events.      Hence    the  numerous    contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  de- 
tected by  sharp-eyed  critics.    Other  mistakes 
also  are  found  m  abundance,  arising  from  his 
want  of  any  thin^  like  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world,  n*om  his  never  having  acquired  even 
the  elements  of  the  military  art  of  iurispru- 
dence,  or  of  political  economy,  and,  above  all, 
from  his  singmar  ignorance  of  geography.    But 
while  we  rally  acknowledge  these  defects  in 
Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his  general  good 
fjuth  has  ever  been  impugned  with  any  show 
of  justice.    We  are  assured  (Tacit,  Ann^  iv, 
84)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters  of 
contemporary  history ;  we  know  that  he  prais- 
ed Cassius  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of 
Cicero  was  a  high  eulogium,  and  that  he  spoke 
so  warmly  of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the 
great  civil  war,  that  he  was  sportively  styled  a 
Pompeian  by  Augustus.    It  is  true  that,  in  re- 
counting the  domestic  strife  which  agitated  the 
republic  for  nearly  two  centuries,  he  represents 
the  plebeians  and  their  leaders  in  the  most  un- 
favorable light    But  this  arose,  not  from  any 
wish  to  pervert  the  truth,  but  from  ignorance 
of  the  exact  relation  of  the  contending  parties. 
It  is  manifest  that  he  never  can  separate  in  his 
own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians  of  the  infant 
commonwealth  from  the  base  and  venal  rabble 
which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  iays  of  Manus 
and  Cicero ;  while,  in  like  manner,  be  confounds 
those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who  were  the 
champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as  Satur- 
ninus  or  Sulpicius,  Clodius  or  Vatiniua    There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert 
We  are  told  by  Quintilian  (i.,  6»  §  66;  viii.,  1,  § 
8)  that  Asinius  PolUo  had  remarked  a  certain 
Patavinity  in  Livy.    Scholu*s  have  given  them- 
selves a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what 
this  term  may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses 
have  been  propounded  ;  but  'd  there  is  any  truth 
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n  the  etnry,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  luust  have 
inteoded  to  censure  some  proyiDcinl  peculiari- 
ties of  expression,  which  ve,  at  all  eventSi  are 
m  no  position  to  detect  llie  best  edition  of 
JAry  is  by  DmkeDboreh,  Lugd.  Bat,  1788-16, 
7  Yols.  4to.  There  is  also  a  valuable  edition, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  by  Alche£dd, 
BeroL,  8vo,  1841,  teq. 

Livfus  ANDRCNicns.     Vid.  Androniodb. 

Liz,  Lxxa,  Lixds  {AU,  Aa^o,  AUoc  :  now  Al- 
Jraiiji),  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana,  in  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
riv«r  of  the  same  name  :  it  was  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance. 

LocEi  (AojcpoQ,  sometimes  called  LocaxNsn 
by  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Looaxs  (i} 
AjoKpts\  were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  de- 
seended  from  the  Leleges,  with  which  some 
Hellenic  tribes  were  intermingled  at  a  very 
early  period.  They  were,  however,  in  Homer's 
time  regarded  as  Hellenes ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  even  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have  lived  in  Locria, 
in  the  time  of  Opus  or  C^nos.  In  historical 
times  the  Loorians  were  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms,  habits,  and  civilization.  Of  these,  tiie 
Eastern  Loorians,  called  Epicnemidii  and  Opun* 
tii,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  island  of  Euboea,  were  the  more 
ancient  and  more  civiliaed,  while  the  Western 
Loorians,  called  OzoIsb,  who  dwelt  on  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  were  a  colony  of  the  former,  and 
were  more  barbarous.  Homer  mentions  only 
the  Eastern  Locrians.  At  a  later  time  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Locrians;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spar- 
tans, and  the  latter  with  the  Athenians.  1. 
Eabtern  Loceis,  extended  from  lliessaly  and 
the  ]>ass  of  Thermopyle  tlona  the  coast  to  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris 
and  Phocis  on  the  west  It  was  a  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  country.  The  northern  part 
was  inhabited  by  the  Local  EpicNfiMiDfi  ('£iri- 
nnifddioi)^  who  derived  their  name  from  Mount 
Gnemis.  The  southern  part  was  inhabited  by 
the  Local  Opuiraii  ('OTrovvTiot),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  princinal  town.  Opus. 
The  two  tribes  were  separated  hj  Daphnus,  a 
vnall  slip  of  land,  which  at  one  tune  belonged 
to  Phocis.  These  two  tribes  are  frei^uently  con- 
founded with  one  another ;  and  ancient  writers 
■ometimes  use  the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii 
or  of  Opuntil  alone,  when  both  trib«i  are  in- 
tended. The  Epicnemidii  were  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  Phocians,  and  were  included  un- 
der the  name  of  the  latter  people,  whence  the 
name  of  the  Opuntii  occurs  more  frequently  in 
Greek  history. — 2.  WxsTxaM  Locals,  or  the 
eountry  of  the  Locai  Oz6lm  ('O^dXcu),  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  west  by 
JBtolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  The  origin  of  the  name 
M  OioIa  is  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  either  frt>m  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the 
inhabitants^  or  frt>m  dCeiv,  "  to  smeU,"  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that  grew  in 
their  country,  or  from  the  stench  arising  from 
mineral  springs,  beneath  which  the  centanr 
Neasoa  is  said  to  have  been  buried    The  ooun- 


try  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  uiipn^ 
ductive.  Mount  Corax  from  JStolia,  and  Muunt 
Parnassus  fi^m  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  pan 
of  it  The  Locri  Osolae,  resembled  thoir  neigh- 
bors, the  ^tolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits 
and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  di- 
vided into  several  tiibes,  and  are  described  by 
Thucydides  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
From  B.C.  816  thejjr  belonged  to  the  iEtoliao 
league.    Their  chief  town  was  Amphisba. 

Local  EpixxPHTaii  (Aoiepo^  'Y.Tzvl^e^pioi :  now 
Motta  di  £urgano\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the 
southeast  of  Bruttium,  nortii  of  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  from  which  it  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  surname  Epizephyrii,  though  others 
suppose  this  name  given  to  the  place  simply 
beoause  it  Uy  to  the  west  of  Greece.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Locrians  from  Greece,  B.O.  688. 
Strabo  expressly  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Oiolss,  and  not  by  the  Opuntii,  as  most  wri- 
ters related ;  but  his  statement  is  not  so  prob- 
able as  the  oommon  one.  The  inhabitants  re- 
garded themselves  as  descendants  of  AjaK 
Oileus;  and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryx 
among  the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of 
y^arycia  to  Locris  (Ov,  Met^  xv.,  705),  and 
called  the  founders  of  the  town  the  ^arycii  Lo- 
eri  (Virg.,  uEm^  iii.,  899).  For  the  same  i  eason, 
the  pitch  of  Bruttium  is  frequently  called  ^^ary- 
eia  {Yirg^  Qttrg^  iL,  488).  Locri  was  cele- 
brated  for  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  Vid.  Zalxucus.  The  towc 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of 
the  younger  Dionysios,  who  resided  here  foi 
some  years  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse 
and  committed  the  greatest  atrocities  againsi 
the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in  the  wan 
against  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom 
and  its  own  constitution,  which  was  democrat- 
ical ;  but  it  gradually^  sunk  in  importance,  and 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  th« 
town  was  an  ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of 
Proserpina. 

[Looius  (Aoxpof),  son  of  Pbyscius  and  grand 
son  of  Amphictyon,  became  by  Cabya  the  father 
of  Locrus,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Locri 
OzolsB.] 

LocusTA,  or,  more  correctly,  Lucitsta,  a  worn 
an  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisons 
She  was  ^uployed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  dispatch 
in^  Bntannicua.  She  was  rewarded  by  Ner« 
With  ample  estates,  but  under  the  Em^A'ror 
Galba  she  was  executed  with  other  malefactor  a 
of  Nero's  reign. 

LoLUA  PauUna,  grand-daughter  of  M.  Lolliui 
mentioned  below,  aiid  heiress  of  his  immsnst 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Reg 
ulus ;  but»  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother  i 
beauty,  the  Emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  di- 
vorced her  from  her  husband,  and  married  her 
but  soon  divorced  her  again.  After  Claudiui 
had  put  to  death  his  wife  Messalina,  Lollia  wae 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacancy,  but  sbs 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  Affrippina. 

LoLUlNiv  (AoAAtovoc),  a  ceLbratod  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antcnir/i.* 
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ViQB,  WHS  a  Dative  of  Epbesoa,  and  taught  at 
Aicheiis. 

LoLiius.  1.  M.  LoLLius  PalioIkus,  tribune 
01  the  plebfi  B.C.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of 
the  aristocracy. — 3.  M.  Loluus,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Gtiul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by 
some  Gennau  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 
Lollius  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Augus- 
tus as  tutor  to  his  grandson,  C.  Cmsar,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  &e  Eost^  B.O.  2.  Here  he 
itiourred  the  displeasure  of  C.  Csesar,  and  is  said, 
in  consequence,  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison.  Horace  addressed  an  Ode  (iv.,  9) 
to  Lollius,  nnd  two  Epistles  (i.,  2,  18)  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

LoNDiNicif,  also  called  Oppidum  Londiniense, 
LuNDiNnjx,  or  Londinuv  (now  Zondon\  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Cantai  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  tne 
wuthern  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  modem 
Southtoark,  though  it  afterward  spread  over  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Ctesar,  probably  because  his  line  of  march  led 
him  in  a  different  direction ;  and  its  naxhe  first 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  flourishing  and  populous  town,  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  although  neither  a 
Roman  colony  nor  a  municii)ium.  On  the  re- 
volt of  the  Britons  under  Boadieea,  A.D.  62,  the 
Roman  governor  Suetonius  Paulinus  abandoned 
Loudiuium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  the 
inhabitants  and  plundered  the  town.  From  the 
effects  of  this  devastation  it  gradually  recover- 
ed, and  it  appears  again  as  an  important  place 
in  the  rei^  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  ditch  by  Constantine 
the  Great  or  Theodosiua,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Britain ;  and  about  this  time  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  surname  of  AupustOt  whence 
some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  was  then 
made  a  colon  v.  Londmium  had  now  extended 
M>  much  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  ThameSi 
that  it  was  called  at  this  period  a  town  of  the 
IVinobantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
Dew  quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous 
than  the  old  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river.  The  wall  built  by  Constantine  or  The- 
odosius  was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  commenced  at  a  furt 
near  the  present  site  of  the  tower,  and  to  have 
been  continued  along  the  Minories,  to  Cripple- 
gate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate.  London  was  Uie 
central  point,  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads 
'u  Britian  diverged.  It  possessed  a  Milliarium 
Attreumy  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads 
were  numbered ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Millia- 
rium, the  celebrated  Ix)ndon  Stone,  may  be  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  Saint  Swithin's  Churdi  in 
Cannon  Street  This  is  almost  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  Roman  Londinium  still  extant,  with 
the  exception  of  coins,  tesselated  pavements, 
and  the  like,  which  have  been  found  buried  un- 
der the  ground. 

LoNOANT/s  (now  Saint  Lucia),  a  river  in  the 
northeast  of  Sicily,  between  Mylss  and  Tyndaris, 
on  (he  bonks  of  which  Hieron  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Mamer tines. 

LoNoiifus,  a  distingfiished  Greek  philosopher 
and  grammarian  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Dionys- 
ius ;  but  he  also  bore  the  name  of  JHoni/sius 
Loffffintiif  Cauius  Lonmnus^  or  Dionviitii  Cai- 
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ntu  LonginuBy  probably  because  he  or  om 
of  his  ancestors  nad  received  the  Roman  fran* 
chise  through  the  influence  of  some  Oassius 
Longinus.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ; 
he  was  brought  up  with  care  by  his  uncle 
Pronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  whence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  native  ot 
that  city.  He  afterward  visited  many  countriesi 
and  became  acquainted  with  all  the  illustrious 
philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas,  Ongen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonius,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Christian  writer,  Plotinua, 
and  Amelius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  two  former, 
and  was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ; 
but  instead  of  following  blindly  the  system  of 
Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain  head,  and 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  opened 
a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  waa 
Porphyry.  He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy 
and  criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  grammar ; 
and  the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  g^eat^ 
that  he  was  called  "a  living  library"  ond'^a 
walking  museum."  After  spending  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the 
£ast>  where  he  became  acquainted  with*  Zeno- 
bia  of  Palmyra,  who  made  nim  her  teacher  of 
Greek  literature.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
Odenathus,  Longinus  became  her  principal  ad- 
viser. It  was  mainly  through  his  advice  that 
she  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. On  her  capture  by  Aurelian  in  278,  Lon- 
ginus was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Lon- 
ginus was  unquestionably  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive  knowl- 
trdge.  His  work  on  tht  9Mime  {Viepl  ^V^f)> 
a  great  part  of  which  is  still  extant^  surpaase^ 
in  oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after 
the  time  of  the  Greek  oratorSb  There  is  scarce* 
ly  any  work  in  the  ran^e  of  ancient  literature 
which,  independent  of  its  excellence  of  style, 
contains  so  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  ora- 
tory, poetry,  and  go^xl  taste  in  general.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Weiske,  lipa, 
1809,  8vo,  reprinted  in  London,  1820.  Long! 
nus  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhetori«il 
and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished 

LonqInub,  CassIus.     VuL  Cassius. 

LoNGOBA&Di.     Vid.  Lanoobardl 

LoNGt^LA  (Longul&nus :  now  Buon  Hiposo),  a 
town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  not  far  fi-om  Co- 
rioli,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium, 
but  destroyed  by  uie  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

LoNGUs  (Aoyyof),  a  Greek  sophist^  of  uncer 
tain  date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic 
work,  entitled  HomeviKuv  r(jv  Karii,  Ld^viv  koI 
XkoijVy  or  Pastoraiia  de  Daphnide  et  Chloe^  writ- 
ten in  pleasing  and  elegant  prose.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Villoison,  Paris,  1778 ;  Scluefer* 
Lips.,  1803  ;  and  Passow,  Lips^  1811. 

[LoNGCs  uEsTUAaiuH  {\6yyo^  ck?C^(f^)*  '^  ^^y 
of  Britannia  Barbara,  on  the  «'estei*u  coast,  now 
Linnhe  Loch  in  Scotland.] 

L^fXdOsa  {Aonadoijca  :  now  La»iped»tMa),  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  betweec  Melita 
(now  Malta)  and  th^  coast  of  Byzacium  in  AfricOi 

LoaluH  or  Loaii,  a  small  place  in  Etruria 
with  an  imperial  villa,  twelvr  miles  northwest 
gitized  by  V 


LORTMA. 
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>f  Roni«,  OQ  the  Via  Aurelia,  where  ADtoninus 
I'lus  was  brought  up,  ancl  where  he  died 

LoB^MA  (rd  AufWfta :  ruins  at  Aploiheki)^  a 
eity  on  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  dose  to  the 
promontory  of  Cynoesema  (now  Cape  Alaupo), 
opposite  to  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  the  spaee  be- 
tween the  two  being  about  the  shortest  distance 
Itetween  Rhodes  and  the  coast  of  Oaria. 

JxniBy  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces 
of  Priapus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree, 
called  after  her  Lotus.    (Ov^  Met^  ix^  847.) 

LoTfipHAOi  (AoTo^yoif  i.  e,  lottt&'eaieri).  Ho- 
mor,  in  the  Oaynejf^  represents  TJlyss^M  as  com- 
ing in  his  waodenngs  to  a  coast  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotos,  the 
taste  of  which  was  so  delicious  that  every  one 
who  ate  it  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
IiDtophagi,  and  to  eat  the  lotus  (Od^  ix^  94). 
Afterward,  in  historical  times,  the  Greeks  found 
that  the  people  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially  about  the 
Leaser  Syrtis,  used  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they 
identified  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they 
called  these  people  Lotophagi.  To  this  day, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of 
TuniM  and  Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  lotus  of  the  an- 
cients, and  drink  a  wine  made  from  its  juice, 
as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are  also  said  to  have 
done.  This  plant,  the  Zizyphus  htita  of  the 
botanists  (or  ju^ube-tree),  is  a  prickly  branching 
thrub,  with  frmt  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  of 
a  saffron  color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The  an- 
cient geographers  also  pUoe  the  Lotophagi  in 
the  large  island  of  Meniux  or  Lotophagitis  (now 
Jerbah},  adjacent  to  this  coast  They  carried 
on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  £^ypt  and 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  very  same 
earavan  routes  which  are  used  to  the  present 
day. 

loxLks  (Ao^iocX  a  surname  of  Apollo,  deriv- 
ed by  some  from  his  intricate  and  ambiguous 
oracles  (^^a),  but  better  from  Xiyeiv,  as  the 
prophet  or  interpreter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 

Loxo  (Ao^w),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  Deloe,  whence  the 
name  is  also  used  as  a  surname  of  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) herselt 

IjUa,  also  called  Lua  icATxa  or  Lua  Satcuni, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  wor- 
ship was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be 
that  she  was  tlie  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Sat- 
urn ;  but  all  we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes 
the  arms  taken  from  a  defeated  enemy  were 
dedicated  to  her,  and  burned  as  a  sacrifice,  with 
a  view  of  averting  calamity. 

LcrcA  (Lucensis :  now  Lueea),  a  ligurian  city 
in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and 
on  the  River  Ausub»  northeast  of  Pisse.  It  was 
included  in  Etmria  by  Augustus,  but  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caasar  it  was  the  most  southerly 
eity  in  liguria,  and  belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  was  nuide  a  Roman  colony  KG.  177.  The 
aaphitheatre  of  Lucca  mar  still  be  seen  at  the 
modem  town  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, and  its  great  sise  proves  the  importance 
ind  populousnesa  of  the  ancient  city. 

liPCAidA  (Ludbxus),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 


was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Campania  and 
Samnium,  on  the  east  by  Apulia  ana  the  Guil 
of  Tarentum,  on  the  south  by  Bruttium,  and  oo 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  thus  oorree|>ond- 
ing,  for  the  most  part»  to  the  modern  provincet 
of  PrincipcUo^  Oiteriort,  and  JBaiilietda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was  separated  from 
Campania  by  the  River  Silarus,  aod  from  Brut- 
tium by  the  River  Lam,  and  it  extended  along 
tlie  Gmf  of  Tarentum  from  Thurii  to  Metapon- 
tum.  The  country  is  mountainous,  as  the  Ap> 
ennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain.  Lucania  was  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor,  Ep^  i.,  28),  and 
its  oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy. 
Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the 
Romans  a  Lucanian  ox  (Lucas  bos).  The  swine, 
also,  were  very  good ;  aud  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sausages  was  celebrated  at  Itome  under  the 
name  of  Lucanicti.  The  coast  of  Lucania  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  whose  cities  were 
numerous  and  flourishing.  The  most  import- 
ant were  Mstapontum,  Hebaolea,  Thurh,  Birx- 
ENTUM,  Elea  or  Velia,  PoaxDOifiA  or  PjMtum. 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  originally  in< 
habited  by  the  Chones  and  (Enotrians.  The 
Lucanians  proper  were  Samnites,  a  brave  and 
warlike  race,  who  left  their  mother-country  snd 
settled  boUk  io  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  Thej 
not  only  expelled  or  subdued  the  (Enotrianw, 
but  they  g^radually  acquired  possession  of  mo^. 
of  the  Greek  dties  on  the  coast  They  are  &rC 
mentioned  in  B.C.  896  as  the  allies  of  the  eld^*' 
Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus  had 
left  Italy.  Before  Ihe  second  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  war 
their  country  was  repeatedly  laid  waste,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperitv. 

LdoAkub,  11  AmcsDs,  usually  called  Luoan, 
a  Roman  poet^  was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain, 
A.D.  89.  His  father  was  L.  Annseus  Meila,  a 
brother  of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Lucan 
was  carried  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his 
education  was  superintended  by  the  most  emi 
nent  preceptors  or  the  day.  His  talents  devel- 
oped themselves  at  a  very  earl^  age,  and  ex- 
cited such  general  admiration  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousv  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to  brook  compe- 
tition, forbade  him  to  recite  in  public.  Stuns 
to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition,  Lucan  embarked 
in  the  nunous  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  betrayed, 
and  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  was  inducea  tc 
turn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia),  aud  then  reveal- 
ed the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve 
But  he  received  a  traitor's  reward.  After  the 
more  important  victims  had  been  dispatched, 
the  emperor  issued  the  mandate  for  the  death 
of  Lucan,  who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused 
his  veins  to  be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid 
effusion  of  blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becom- 
ing chill,  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses 
which  he  had  once  composed,  descriptive  of  a 
wounded  soldier  perishing  by  a  like  death,  and, 
with  these  lines  upon  his  lips,  expired,  A.D.  66, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Lican 
wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production  is  an 
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Iieroic  poem,  id  ten  bookB,  entitled  PharMlia, 
in  which  the  ptHig^ese  of  tiie  struggle  between 
CflBBar  and  Pompej  is  fully  detailed^  t^o  events, 
commendng  with  the  passage  of  the  Rabieon, 
being  arranged  in  regular  chronological  order. 
The  tenth  book  is  imperfect,  and  tlie  narrative 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alex- 
•ndrean  war,  but  we  know  not  whether  the  oon- 
elusion  has  been  lost,  or  whether  the  author 
ever  completed  his  task.  The  whole  of  what 
we  now  possess  was  certainly  not  composed  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  different  parts  do  not  by 
any  means  breathe  the  same  spirit  In  the  ear* 
lier  portions  we  find  liberal  sentiments  expressed 
in  very  moderate  terms,  accompanied  by  open 
and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of  Nero;  but,  as 
we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom  are  loudly 
proclaimed,  and  the  inveetives  against  granny 
are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  cootaios  great  beauties  and  great  defects. 
It  is  characterized  bv  copious  diction,  lively 
imagination,  and  a  bold  and  mosculiue  tone  of 
thought ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  disfigured 
by  extravagance,  far-fetehed  conceits,  and  un- 
natural simiies.  The  best  editions  are  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1728;  by  Burmann,  1*740; 
and  by  Weber,  lips^  1821-1831. 

LUCANUB,  OOBLLUS.       VicL  OcBCLUS. 

LuocEiua.  1.  JL,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Cicero.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the 
oommenoement  of  Oioero's  eorrespondenoe  with 
Attious,  with  whom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled. 
Cicero  attempted  to  reconcile  his  two  friends. 
In  B.C.  68  Lucceius  accused  Catiline;  and  in 
60  he  beeame  a  candidate  for  the  oonsulship, 
along  with  Julius  desar,  who  agreed  to  support 
him ;  but  he  lost  his  election  in  consequence 
of  the  aristocracy  bringing  in  Bibulus  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Csasar's  influence.  Lucceius 
seems  now  to  have  withdrawn  from  pubUo  life 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  commenc- 
ing with  the  Social  or  Marsio  war.  Li  66  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and 
of  the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a  most 
urgent  letter  to  his  friend,  pressing  him  to  sus- 
pend the  thread  of  his  histoir,  and  to  devote  a 
separate  work  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy to  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  {ad 
Fanu,  v.,  12).  Lucceius  promised  compliance 
with  his  request,  but  he  appears  never  to  have 
written  the  work.  On  the  oreakb^  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Cssar 
and  returned  to  Borne,  where  he  oontmued  to 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero. — ^2.  C,  sur- 
named  Hi&eus,  of  the  Fupinian  tribe,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  68,  proposed  that  Pompey  should 
be  created  dictator.  In  62  he  was  a  candidate 
with  Cicero  for  the  augurahip,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  candidate  with  M.  Ca»lius  for  the 
edileship,  but  he  failed  in  both.  On  the  break- 
iix;  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  49,  he  joined  Pom- 
«y.  He  was  sent  by  Poocpey  as  ambassador 
tu  Orodes,  Idne  of  Paitlua,  but  he  was  thrown 
'jto  prison  by  the  Parthian  kins.  He  was  par- 
doned by  CsBsar  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia, 
and  returned  to  Rome. 

LDrxKsra  Callaioi,  one  of  the  two  diief 
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tribes  of  the  Callaiei  or  Gkdheci,  on  the  owtSt^ 
em  coast  of  Hispania  Turraoonensis,  derived 
their  name  from  thcur  town  Lueus  Augustl 

LuoKinuM  (now  Alicante),  a  town  of  the  Con* 
teatani,  on  the  ooast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensisi 

LuoxbIa  (Lucerinus  :  now  Zueera\  sometimes 
called  NvdtaiA,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  tlie  borders 
of  Samnium,  southwest  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva.  In  tne  war  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  it  was  first  taken  by  the  Samnitea 
(EC.  821),  and  next  by  the  Romans  (819);  but 
having  revolted  to  the  Samnites  in  814,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Roman  colonists.  Havioff  thus  become 
a  Roman  colony,  it  continued  faimful  to  Rome 
in  the  second  Funic  war.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus it  had  declined  greatly  in  prospenty; 
but  it  was  still  of  sufficient  importance  in  the 
tliird  century  to  be  the  residence  of  the  prsetor 
of  Apulia. 

Luciaitub  {AovKiav6c)t  usually  called  Lucia.h, 
a  Greek  writer,  bom  at  Saraosata,  the  capital 
of  Commagene,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  is  uncertam ;  but  it  has  been  conject- 
ured, with  much  probability,  that  he  was  txim 
about  A.D.  120,  and  he  probably  lived  till  to> 
ward  the  end  of  this  century.  We  know  that 
some  of  his  more  celebrated  works  were  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Lucian's  par- 
ents were  poor,  and  he  was  at  first  apprentice- i 
to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a  statuary.  He 
afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  practiced  at 
Antiocfa.  BeiD^  unsuccessful  in  this  calling, 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches  for 
others  instead  of  delivering  them  himsel£  But 
he  did  not  remain  lonf  at  Antioch ;  and,  at  on 
early  period  of  his  life,  be  set  out  upon  his  trav- 
els, and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  GauL  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for 
professors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  dif- 
ferent cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by 
their  displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  mu- 
sicians or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modem  times. 
He  appears  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  mon- 
ey as  well  as  fame.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  probably  about  his  fortieth  year,  he 
abandoned  the  rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreign  to  his  tem- 
per, the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension. 
He  now  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  still,  however,  occa- 
sionaUy  travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in 
Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  doee  of  the  Par- 
thian war,  160-166;  on  which  occasion,  too, 
he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
the  selMmmolation  of  Peregrinus.  About  the 
year  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the 
false  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paph- 
lagonia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of 
procurator  of  part  of  £gypt»  which  office  was 
probably  bestowed  upon  nim  by  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  The  nature  of  Lucian*s  writings 
inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies,  by  whom 
he  has  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas  he  was  sumamed  the  Bla9 
phemer,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  » 
punishment  for  his  impiety ;  but  on  this  account 
no  reliance  can  be  placedL  Other  writers  statf 
that  Lucian  apostatised  from  Oferistianity ;  bo( 
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iner«  ss  no  pi  jof  in  support  of  this  charge ;  and 
Um  dialogue  entitled  Jrkilopatrisj  which  would 
appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  once  been 
a  Christian,  waa  certainly  not  written  by  Luci- 
an,  and  waa  probably  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apoetats.  As  many  as  eighty-two 
works  have  oome  dowo  to  ns  under  ^e  name 
of  Lucian;  but  some  of  these  are  spurious. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  his  JHaloffUta. 
Tliey  aie  of  vafv  various  degrees  of  merit,  and 
are  treated  a.  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
style,  from  scriousuess  down  to  the  broadest 
humor  aod  buffijoaery.  Their  subjects  and 
tendency,  too,  >-ai'y  coDsiderably ;  for,  while 
some  are  employed  io  attacking  the  heathen 
philosophy  and  religion,  others  are  mere  pictures 
of  manners  without  any  polemic  drift.  Our 
limits  only  allow  ua  to  mention  a  fbw  of  the 
more  important  of  these  dialogues.  The  Dia- 
hfuen  of  the  Owhy  twenty-six  jn  number,  cod* 
tist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gy. The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the 
author  odIv  taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most 
absurd  pom/  of  view.  In  the  Jv};Uer  CctwieUd 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted;  and  the 
cynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  face,  that,  every  thing 
t>eing  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  he  has  no 
power  whatever.  As  this  dialogue  shows  Ju- 
piter's want  of  power,  so  the  Jupiter  the  Troffe- 
iian  strikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of 
the  other  deities.  The  Vttamm  AttcHo,  or  Sale 
of  the  Pkilotophera,  is  an  attack  upon  the  ancient 
^loiophers.  In  this  humorous  piece  the  heads 
of  the  different  sects  are  put  tip  to  sale,  Hermes 
being  the  auctioneer.  The  Fisherman  is  a  sort 
of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  Lucian's  ^st  dialogues.  The 
philosophers  are  represented  as  having  obtained 
a  day*8  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance 
upon  Lucian.  who  confesses  that  he  has  bor- 
rowed the  diief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them.  7%i  Banqttet^  or  the  LapHhat^  is  one  of 
Lucian*s  most  humorous  attacks  on  tiie  philos- 
ophers. The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philo- 
sophic sects  is  present  A  discussion  ensues, 
which  s«ts  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and 
ends  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  Niarinue  is  also 
an  attack  on  philosophic  pride ;  but  its  main 
scope  is  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pomp, 
vab-^lory,  and  luxury  are  un&vorably  contrast- 
ed with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Athenians. 
The  more  miscellaneous  class  of  Lucian's  dia- 
logues, in  which  the  attacks  upon  mythology 
am  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidfental,  or 
which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains 
some  of  his  best  At  the  head  must  be  placed 
Tlmofi,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  Lu- 
cian's master-piece.  The  JHaio^fttee  of  the  Dead 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucian's 
Works.  Ijie  subject  affords  great  scope  for 
moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the  vanity 
of  human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power,  beauty, 
ftreogth,  not  forgetting  the  vain  disputationa  of 
philosophy,  afford  the  materiala.  Among  the 
modems  these  dialogues  have  been  imitated  by 
Fonteoelle  and  Lord  Lyttletoa  The  /<»ro-Jtfe- 
mppueiB  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece 9f  Artstophanic  humor.     Menippus,  dis- 


gusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions  ot  tKa 
philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  8*^*8,  fur 
the  purpose  of  seeing  hvW  far  their  theories  are 
correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men. 
Hence  he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  intro 
duced  to  tne  Thunderer  himsel£  Here  he  is 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  human  prayen 
are  received  in  heaven.  They  ascend  by  enor- 
mous vent-holes,  and  become  audible  when  Ja< 
piter  removes  the  covers.  Jupiter  himself  is 
represented  as  a  partial  judge,  aod  as  iufluenced 
by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards  promised  to 
him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judgment 
against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  four 
days  to  destroy  them  aU.  Charon  is  a  very  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the 
course  of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always 
makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  his  boat 
Mercury  acts  as  nis  cicerone.  Lucian's  merits 
as  a  writer  consist  in  hb  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  his  strong  common  sense;  the  fertility 
of  his  invention;  the  raciness  of  his  humor; 
and  the  simplicity  and  Attic  grace  of  his  dictioa 
There  was  abuooance  to  justify  his  attacks  in 
the  systems  against  which  they  were  directed. 
Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in  tlieir  stead.  His 
aim  is  only  to  pull  down — ^to  spread  a  universal 
skepticism.  Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to 
religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to  every 
thing  old  and  venerated,  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The 
best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by  Hemsterhuis  and 
Belts,  Amst,  1743, 4  vols.  4to ;  by  Lehmann, 
Lips.,  1821-1831,  9  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Bindoii 
with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  notes,  Paniv 
1840, 8vo. 

Ludrxa  or  Phosphorus  (^uf^pof,  also  by  tbe 
poets  *Eocf6poc  or  ^acf^opoc)*  that  is,  the  bring* 
er  of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus, 
when  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The 
same  phuet  was  caUed  Hesperue^  VeeperugOt 
Vetper,  NocUfer,  or  NoetumtUf  when  it  appeared 
in  the  heavens  after  sunset  Lucifer,  as  a  per 
Bonification,  is  called  a  son  of  Astrseus  and  Au- 
rora or  Bos,  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  or  of  Atr 
las.  By  Philonis  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Oeyx.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of 
Dadalion  and  of  the  Hesperides.  Lucifero  is 
nlso  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of  light,  aa 
Diana  (Artemis),  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

liCOiiiim.  1.  O,  was  bom  at  Soessa  of  the 
Aurunci,  B.C.  148^  He  served  in  the  cavalry 
under  Scipb  in  the  Numautine  war ;  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  u:d 
Lalius;  and  was  either  the  maternal  grand- 
unde,  or,  which  is  less  probable,  the  maternal 
ffrandiather  of  Pompey  the  Great  He  died  at 
Naples,  108,  in  tbe  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Ancient  critics  agree  that,  if  not  absolutely  the 
inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he. was  the  first  tc 
mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterward  receiv- 
ed full  development  in  the  hands  of  Hcra^ 
Persius,  and  Juvenal.  The  first  of  these  threa 
great  masters,  while  he  censures  the  harsh  ver 
sification  and  tbe  slovenly  haste  with  which  Ln- 
cilins  threw  off  his  compositions,  acknowledged 
with  admiration  the  fierceness  and  boldness  of 
his  attacks  upon  the  vices  and  folUes  of  his  jboo 
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lempumries.  The  Sai<re$  of  Laoilios  were  di- 
vided iuto  tliirty  books.  Upward  of  eight  hund- 
red fragments  from  these  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  oonsist  of  isolated  coup- 
lets or  single  Hues.  It  is  clear  from  these  fhig- 
ments  that  his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry 
was  by  no  means  uunierited,  and  that  in  ooarse- 
neeu  and  broad  personalities  he  in  no  respect 
fell  short  of  the  license  of  the  old  comedy, 
which  would  seem  to  liaye  been,  to  a  certam 
extent,  his  model  Tbe  fragments  were  pub- 
lished separately,  by  Fmnciscus  Dousa,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  4to,  1697,  repiinted  by  the  brothers  Volpi, 
8vo,  Patuv.,  1786 ;  and,  along  with  Censoriuus, 
by  the  two  sons  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  8vo, 
1748. — 2.  LuoiUDS  Junior,  probably  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem  in  six  hundred  and  forty  hex- 
ameters, entitled  JElwt,  which  exhibits  through- 
out great  command  of  language,  and  contains 
not  a  few  brilliant  passages.  Its  object  is  to 
explain  upon  philosophical  principles,  after  the 
fiishion  of  Lucretius,  the  causes  of  the  various 
physical  phenomena  presented  by  the  volcano. 
Lucilius  Junior  was  the  procurator  of  8icil^, 
and  the  friend  to  whom  Seneca  addresses  his 
Epistles,  his  Natural  Questions,  and  his  tiact  on 
Providence,  and  whom  he  strongly  urges  to 
select  this  very  subject  of  ifitoa  as  a  theme  for 
his  muse. 

LuoiLLA,  Ankia,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  A.D.  147. 
She  was  married  to  tbe  Emperor  L.  Verus,  and 
after  his  death  (169^  to  CUudius  Pompeianus. 
Id  188  she  engaged  m  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
her  brother  Oommodus,  which  having  been  de- 
tected, she  was  harished  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
press,  and  there  put  to  death. 

FLuoiLLrcs  (Aovic£?.Atof),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
published  two  books  of  epigrams ;  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  but  some  of  these 
in  certain  MSS.  are  credited  to  other  poets :  he 
probably  lived  under  Nero.] 

LvoiNA,  the  goddess  of  light,  or,  rather,  the 
goddess  that  brings  to  hgbt,  and  hence  the  eod- 
dess  that  presides  over  the  birth  of  childreo. 
it  was  therefore  used  as  a  surname  of  Juno  and 
Diana.  Lucina  corresponded  to  the  Greek  god- 
dess Ilithtia. 

[LcciNjB  Oppidum  {^iUiOvioQ  ff6Axc,  now  El- 
Kah\  a  city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  east'vn  bank 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  temple  of  Bubastis.] 

[Lucius  (Aov^tof),  or  Patre,  a  Greek  writer 
of  uncertain  date,  author  of  Metcmwrphoteon 
Libri  DiverHt  which  aie  now  lost :  Lucian  bor- 
rowed from  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ridiculed 
him  in  a  piece  called  from  him  Lvciua.] 

LucrMa,  the  wife  of  L.  Tar^uinius  Collati- 
DUs,  whose  rape  by  Sextus  Tarqumius  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  ihe 
establishment  of  the  republic.  For  details,  tftdL 
Tabquxniub. 

LuoafiriA  Gknb,  originally  patrician,  but  sub- 
sequently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the 
patrician  Lucredi  was  TVicipitinuit  one  of  whom, 
Sp.  Lucretius  Tridpitinusr  the  father  of  Lucre- 
tia,  was  elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  oo 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  RO.  609.  Tbe 
plebeian  families  are  known  by  the  surnames  of 
OallnSf  OfeUoy  and  Vetjillo^  but  none  of  them  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  ootioe. 
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LugrItIus,  a  pleasant  mountain  in  the  \ 
try  of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace  s  villa, 
a  part  of  the  modem  Monte  Qennaro. 

LncRfiTlus  Gasub,  T.,  the  Roman  ]}oet,  re- 
specting whoee  personal  history  our  iofonna- 
tion  is  both  scanty  and  suspicious.  The  Eus^* 
bian  Chronicle  fixes  B.O.  96  as  the  date  of  hif 
birth,  adding  that  he  was  driven  mad  bv  a  lev* 
potion,  that  during  his  lucid  intervals  he  com- 
posed several  works  which  were  revised  by 
Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand 
m  his  forty-fourth  year,  B.C.  62  or  61.  Anothef 
ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  66.  From 
what  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  may  hav4 
been  derived,  we  know  not^  but  it  is  not  im 
probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention 
of  some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hint 
is  to  be  found  any  where  which  corroborates  th« 
assertion  with  regard  to  the  editorial  labors  of 
Cicero.  The  work,  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Lucretius,  is  a  philosophical  didaeUe 
poem,  composed  in  heroic  hexameters,  divided 
mto  six  books,  containing  upward  of  seven  thour 
sand  four  hundred  lines,  aadressed  to  C.  Mem 
mius  Gemellus,  who  was  pnetor  ip  68,  and  ii 
entitled  De  Renan  NcUura.  It  was  probablj 
published  about  67  or  66 ;  for,  from  the  way  in 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  hit 
brother,  written  in  66,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
had  only  recentiy  appeared.  The  poem  has 
been  sometimes  represented  as  a  complete  ex 
position  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  physical 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  this  is  far  from  Deip| 
a  correct  description.  Epicurus  maintained 
that  the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of  man 
kind  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  slavish 
dread  which  they  entertained  of  the  power  oi 
the  gods,  and  from  terror  of  their  wrath ;  and 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  system  wasy 
that  the  gods,  whose  existence  he  did  not  deny 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  peace,  and 
totally  indifferent  to  the  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants To  prove  this  position,  Epicurus  adopted 
the  atomic  theory  oi  Leucippus,  according  to 
which  the  material  universe  was  not  created 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  b^  tlie 
union  of  elemental  particles  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple 
laws.  He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those 
striking  phenomena  which  had  been  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  direct  manifeetaUous  of  divine 
power  were  the  natural  results  of  oixiinary  pro- 
cesses. To  state  clearly  and  develop  fully  the 
leading  principle  of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a 
form  as  might  render  the  study  attractive  to 
his  countrymen,  was  the  obj',ct  of  Lucretius, 
his  work  oeiag  simply  an  at'^rjpt  to  show  that 
there  is  nothio^  in  the  history  ^r  actual  condi 
tion  of  the  world  which  doc i  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation without  having  r':'  o>'^e  to  tbe  active 
interposition  of  divine  beir^'A.  The  poem  of 
Lucretius  has  been  admit  tjd  b^  all  modexi! 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didactic  poeoM. 
The  moet  abetruse  speculittious  are  clearly  ex- 
plained in  majestic  verae,  while  tiie  subjeot 
which  in  itself  was  dry  and  dull,  is  euliveued  by 
digressions  of  matchless  j>ower  oud  beauty. 
This  beet  editions  are  by  Wakefield,  London^ 
1796,8  vols.  4to,  reprinte<i  at  Glo'-.gow,  1818 
4  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  Forbi'/or,  Lip',  '  528.  i^uth* 
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9f  tike  Siauj  Gumanus  or  Puteolanus^  a  bay  on 
tiie  cottAt  of  Gampauio,  between  the  promontory 
MiseDam  and  Puteoli,  running  a  conuderable 
way  inland.  But  at  a  very  early  period  the 
Lucrine  Lake  was  separated  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  bay  by  a  dike  eight  atadia  in  length, 
which  was  probably  formed  originally  by  some 
folcanio  chapge,  and  waa  8ub6e[iueutly  render- 
td  mors  oomplete  by  the  work  of  man.  Being 
thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sea»  it  as- 
Boned  the  oharacter  of  an  inland  lake,  and  is 
therefore  called  Laous  hj  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated 
for  their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  Lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laous  AvsaKua  In 
the  time  of  Aiigustus,  Agrippa  made  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Lake  Avernua  and  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  and  also  between  the  Lucrine 
Lake  and  the  Sinus  Oumanus,  thus  forming  out 
of  the  three  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor.  The 
Lucrine  Lake  was  filled  up  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain  rose  in 
its  place,  called  MomU  Nuovo.  The  Avernus 
has  thus  beoome  again  a  separate  lake,  and  no 
trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Gulf  of 
PozzuolL 

[LuoTxaius,  the  Cadurcan,  described  by  Cse- 
sar  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  daring,  was  sent 
into  the  country  of  the  Ruteni  by  Vercingetorix 
oo  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Gallic  insui^ 
rection  in  BuC.  62.  He  at  first  met  with  great 
•access,  but  was  eompelled  by  Cassar's  advance 
to  retire ;  he  was  afterwarcl  defeated  by  0. 
Ganinius  Befailcai]    ' 

LuouLuv,  Lxcnilas,  a  celebrated  plebeian 
£unily.  1.  Lu,  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror 
of  Mithradates^  was  consul  B.G.  151,  together 
with  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  VaccaeL — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  prsstor  103,  and  carried  on  war 
unsucoessfully  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  On 
fais  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused,  condemned, 
and  driven  into  exile. — 8.  L.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  eelebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  Mithra- 
dates.  He  was  probably  born  about  110.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Marsic  or  Social 
war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  as  his  quaestor  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla  returned  to 
Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  MiUira- 
dates  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
where  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was  curule 
indile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus.  So 
great  waa  the  favor  at  this*  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  his 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge 
at  revising  and  correcting  his  Gommentaries, 
but  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  son  Faustus, 
to  the  ezelnsion  of  Pompey ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  said  to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  en- 
aiity  and  jealousy  that  ever  after  subsisted  be- 
tweer  the  two.  In  77  Lucullus  was  prastor, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  numstracy  obtain- 
ed the  goveioment  of  Africa,  where  he  distin- 
goiahed  himf  elf  by  the  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tratioa  In  74  he  was  consul  with  M.  Aurelius 
CottflL  In  ibis  year  the  war  with  Mithradates 
was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the  con- 
duet  of  it  He  carried  on  this  war  for  eight 
years  with  great  success.  The  details  are  given 
under  Mithsadatks,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  here  the  leading  outlines.      Lucullus 


defeated  MitLi*adate8  with  great  slauchter,  and 
drove  him  out  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with 
his  sou-in-law  Tigrancs  (711  He  afterward 
invaded  Armenia,  defeated  Tigranea,  and  took 
his  capital  Tigranocerta  (691  In  the  naxt  cami 
paign  (68)  be  again  defeated  the  oombbed  foroes 
of  MithrawLlates,  and  laid  siege  to  Nisibis ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (67)  a  mutiny 
among  nis  troops  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Nisibis  and  return  to  Pontus.  Mith- 
radates had  already  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triorius  in  sevpsral  sue* 
cessive  actions.  But  Lucullus,  on  his  arrival, 
was  unable  to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithra* 
dates,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposb 
tion  of  his  troops.  The  adversaries  of  Lucul- 
lus availed  themselves  of  so  favorable  an  occa- 
sion, and  a  decree  was  passed  to  transfer  to 
Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year, 
the  province  of  Bithynia  and  the  command 
against  Mithradates.  But  Glabrio  was  wholly 
incompetent  for  the  task  assigned  him ;  on  ar- 
riving in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  province.  Mithra- 
dates meanwhile  ably  avail^  himself  of  this 
position  of  affiurs,  and  Lucullus  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  Pontus  and  Gappadocia  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  before  his  eves,  without  be- 
ing able  to  stir  a  step  in  their  defence.  But  it 
was  still  more  galling  to  his  feelings  when,  in 
66,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the  command 
to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both  him 
and  Glabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his  tri- 
umph till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the 
aristocraticol  party,  who  sought  in  LucuUus  a 
rival  and  antagonist  to  Pompey ;  but,  instead 
of  putting  himself  pronunently  forward  as  the 
leader  of  a  party,  he  soon  began  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  public  affairs,  and  devote  him- 
self more  and  more  to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury.  He  died  in  67  or  56.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete 
dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  his  affairs 
was  confined  to  his  brother  Marous.  The  uamA 
of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the  lux 
ury  of  his  later  years  as  for  his  victories  ovei 
Mithradates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in 
Asia;  and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural 
taste  for  luxury,  together  with  an  ostentatious 
display  of  magnificence.  His  gai'dens  in  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  the  city  were  laid  out  in 
a  style  of  extraordinary  splendor ;  but  still  more 
remarkable  were  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  in 
th«  neighborhood  of  Neapolis.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  latter,  with  its  parks,  fish-ponds,  (fi:c, 
he  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  cutting  through 
hills  and  rocks,  and  throwing  out  advanced 
works  into  the  sea.  So  gigantic,  indeed,  was 
the  scale  of  these  labors  for  objects  apparently 
so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him,  in  d^ 
rision,  Sie  Roman  Xerxes,  ilis  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  inordinate 
magnificence  :  a  single  supper  in  the  hall,  call- 
ed that  of  Apollo,  was  said  to  have  cost  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  denarii  Even  during  his  cam- 
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na^^  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  not  been 
u>rgotteD ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the 
first  to  ictrodace  eherriee  into  Italy,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Cerasus  in  Pontus. 
LuculloB  was  an  enlightened  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  had  from  Us  earliest  yean  devoted 
much  atten&on  to  literary  pursuits.  He  col- 
lected a  valuablo  library,  which  was  opened  to 
the  free  use  of  the  literary  puUie ;  and  here  he 
himself  used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  phi- 
loiophers  and  literati,  and  would  enter  warmly 
into  their  metaphysical  and  philosophical  dis- 
cussions. Hence  the  picture  drawn  by  Cioero 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Academics  was 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  fr>om  the 
reality.  His  constant  companion  from  the  time 
of  bb  quffistorship  had  been  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
lon,  froux  whom  he  imbibed  the  precepts  of  the 
Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to  which  he 
cc»itinued  through  life  to  be  attached.  His  paU 
ronage  of  the  poet  Arohias  is  we^I  Imown.  He 
composed  a  history  of  the  Marsio  war  in  Greek. 
—4.  L.  or  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ser- 
vility half-sister  of  H.  Oato,  was  a  mere  child 
at  his  father's  death.  His  education  was  super- 
intended by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Csesar^s 
death  he  joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42.-6.  \L,  brother  of 
No,  S,  was  adoptea  oy  M.  Txbxmtiijb  Vaebo 
LucuLLUS.  He  foug:ht  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  82  ; 
was  curule  aadile  with  his  brother,  79 ;  prsetor, 
V7  ;  and  consul,  78.  After  his  eousulsbip  he 
obtained  tiie  province  of  Macedonia.  He  car^ 
ried  on  war  afainst  the  Dardanians  and  Bessi, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Danube.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph,  71.  He 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
«^rty.  He  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of 
ills  brother,  but  died  before  the  oonmiencement 
of  the  civil  war,  49. 

Luc^MO.     Vid,  Tabquinius. 

[LucuB  occurs  frequently  in  appellations  of 
places,  from  connection  with  some  grove  m  the 
vicinity.  1.  L.  Anoxtlb,  a  grove  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Af  arsi,  near  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  Vid. 
Anoitia. — 2.  L.  AuousTi,  the  second  capital  of 
the  Vocontii,  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  on  the  military  road  leading  from  Mediola- 
num  over  the  Cottian  Alps  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
duoum.] 

LudUs.     Vid.  Ltdias. 

LuoDDNENSis  Galua.     Vid  Gallia. 

LuQDtNUM  (Lugdunensis).  1.  (Now  Lyon)^ 
Che  chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
(now  Sadne)  and  che  Bhodanus  (now  Rkone^  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  fugitives 
from  the  town  of  Vienna,  further  down  the 
Bbone.  In  the  year  after  Osesar^s  death  (KC. 
48)  Lugdunum  was  made  a  Boman  colony  by 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  became  under  Am- 
gustus  the  capital  of  the  proviuce  aiid  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governor.  Being  situated 
on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  connected 
with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads,  which 
met  at  this  town  as  their  central  pointy  it  soon 
became  a  wealthy  and  populous  place^  and  is 
described  hj  Strabo  as  tne  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges 
from  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  but  it  was  burned 
do\iii  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  It  was,  h'wevor, 
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soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  «>t 
great  importance  till  AJ).  197,  when  it  wac 
pLunderea  and  tne  greater  part  of  it  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Septimius  Severus,  after  hb 
victory  over  his  rival  Albinus  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  town.  From  this  blow  it  never  re- 
covered, and  was  more  and  more  thrown  intc 
the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lugd*Joum  possessed  a 
vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the  remains  may  stiU 
be  traced  for  m.'Ios,  a  mint,  and  an  imperial 
palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  bom,  ami  ii 
which  many  of  the  other  Roman  emperors  re- 
sided. At  the  toDgrue  of  land  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ;  and  hers 
Caligula  instituted  contestB  in  rhetoric,  prize* 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ndicu 
loua  punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanqui8he<^l 
([Comp.  Juv.,  i,  44.)  Lugdunum  is  memorablt 
in  the  history  of  the  Chiistian  Church  as  tht 
seat  of  the  bishoprie  of  Irenssus,  and  on  ac 
count  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians 
endured  here  m  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
— 2.  Ik  BatavOaum  (now  Z^ydm),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Batavi  Vid.  Batavi^ — S.  CoNVSNiauM 
(now  Baint  JBertrand  de  Comfninge9\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Convens  in  Aquitama.     Vid.  Con- 

VXMJi. 

[LuGUVALLUH  (now  CorlisU),  a  place  in  tlie 
north  of  Britain,  near  the  wall  of  Hadrian.] 

Luna.     Vid  Sblenx. 

Luna  (Lunensis :  now  lami),  an  Etruecirxi 
town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra 
about  four  miles  from  the  coasts  originally  form- 
ed part  of  Liguria,  but  became  the  moal  north- 
erly city  of  Etruria  when  Augustus  extender' 
the  boundaries  of  the  latter  country  as  far  ar 
the  Macra.  The  town  itself  was  never  a  plac^ 
of  importance,  but  it  possessed  a  large  and 
commodious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  tl^  river, 
called  LuNiS  Pobtub  (now  Gulf  of  ^^ezzia).  U 
B.C.  177  Luna  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
and  two  thousand  Roman  citizens  were  setUei* 
Uiere.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caasar  and 
Pompey  it  had  sunk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonized  a  few  years  afterward.  Luna  was 
celebrated  for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes 
its  name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara. 
The  quarries  from  which  tliis  marble  was  ob- 
tainedf  appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  but  it  was  extensively 
employed  in  the  public  buildings  erected  in  tlie 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  wine  and  the  cheeses 
of  Luna  also  enjoyed  a  high  reputation :  some 
of  these  cheeses  are  said  to  have  weighed  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  ruins  of  Luna  are  few 
and  unimportant,  consisting  of  the  vestiges  of 
an  amphitiieatre,  fragmentn  of  coliunna,  die. 

LuN.A  MoNT£8  {td  T^f  Jc^vifg  6po^)t  A  raugo 
of  mountains  which  some  of  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers believed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  ADica, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Kile.  Their  actiul  exist* 
ence  u  neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

ELUNiK  PORTUS.       Vid   LUNA.J 
LUN^  PBOMONTOKIUK  {leXipfffg  UKfiOv),      I.  A 

promontory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  somewLat 
to  tlie  southeast  of  Luna. — 2.  A  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lusitania;  according  to  Uk 
ert,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cintra,  but  accord 
ing  tc  rthers,  Uip  Roe.o  or  CaohueyroX^A^ 


LUPBRCA 


LTCAOa. 


LurvMUA  or  Lova,  an  aindeot  Italian  diTinity, 
■be  wife  of  Lupensua,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a 
■he-wolC  peffonned  tlw  office  of  nurse  to  Rom- 
ulus and  KemoflL  In  some  aooounts  she  is  iden- 
t^ed  with  AocA  Laurkmtia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tulus. 

LiTpaaooa,  an  aneient  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  wonhipped  by  the  shepherds  as  the  pio- 
teetor  of  theur  flodcs  against  wolves.  On  the 
norther:  side  of  the  Faktine  Hill  tfaero  had 
been  in  ancient  times  a  cave,  the  sanctuarj  of 
Lnpercoa,  sarrounded  by*  a  grove,  oontaining  an 
altar  of  the  god  and  bis  figure  clad  in  a  goat- 
skin, just  as  his  priests,  the  Luperol  The  Ro- 
mans sometinies  identified  Lupereus  witA  the 
Arcadian  Paa  Respecting  the  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Lupereus  and  his  priests,  the 
Loperci,  vi<L  Diet,  of  Ant^  art.  LunracAm  and 

LOPXBOL 

[LuPKBOCS,  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to 
whom  the  latter  occasionally  sent  his  orations  for 
reTinon.] 

LdPIA.       Vid.  JJOTBIK 

LuKiB  or  LvppiJi,  a  town  in  Calabria,  between 
Brundiaium  and  Hydruntum. 

LufodOnuk  (now  LadaUntrg  f),  a  town  in 
Oeimany,  on  the  River  Nicer  (now  Neekari. 

hVFFiA  or  LcriA  (now  Lippe)^  a  navigable  riv- 
er in  the  northwest  of  Qermany,  which  fidls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Wetel  in  Weatphalia^  and  on  which 
the  Romans  built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 
The  River  Eliso  (now  Altne)  was  a  tributary  of 
the  Luppia,  and  at  the  confluence  of  these  two 
rivers  was  the  fortress  of  Alisa 

Iajpus,  RomiuBb  1.  P.,  consul  with  L.  Ju- 
!ius  Oiesar  in  B.O.  90,  was  defeated  by  the 
Marsi,  and  slain  in  battle^— 2.  P^  tribune  of  the 
jdebe  56,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristoorap 
jnr.  He  was  pnetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at 
Terraoina  with  three  cohorts.  He  afterward 
crossed  over  t^  Greece.—^.  Probably  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  rhetorical  treat- 
ise in  two  books,  entitled  De  M^iurit  SenUtUior 
rum  et  ElocuHonU,  which  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  abridgment  of  a  work  by  Goi^gias 
of  AUieJWt  one  of  the  preceptors  of  young  M. 
Gieero,  but  which  has  evidently  undeigone  many 
Qhauges.  Its  chief  value  is  derived  from  the  nu- 
merous trnndations  whi^  it  contains  of  striking 
passages  from  the  works  of  Oreek  orators  now 
{■let  Edited  by  Rnhnken  along  with  A-quila  and 
Julius  Rufiinianus,  Lugd.  Bat,  1768,  reprinted  by 
Frotseher,  Lips^  1881. 

Luaoo,  M.  Aotidiub,  tribune  of  the  plebs  RC. 
61,  Uie  author  of  a  hiw  on  bribery  {De  Ambitu), 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Em- 
press livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the 
first  penoo  in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for 
•ale,  and  he  derived  a  large  income  from  this 
wuree. 

LuaolKVS,  FabrigIcb.     Vid.  FAsaicnTS. 

[Luscroa  Lavihius,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  the 
sontemporary  and  rival  of  Terence,  who  men- 
tions lum  several  times  in  the  prologues  to  his 

fLuscos,  AoFiDiOB,  chief  magistrate  at  Fundi, 
ridiculed  by  Horace  on  account  of  the  ridiculous 
and  pompous  airs  he  save  himself  when  Msscenas 
and  nis  friends  passed  through  Fundi  in  their  cel- 
ebrated journey  to  Brundisium.] 

LcniTliilA,  LofitInt.     Ful 'Hispania. 


[LiBius  Quietus.     Vid  Qmnva] 

LuaOifn,  a  tribe  of  the  Celttberi  in  Hispanii 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tngua 

LutItIus  CATitLus.     Vid  Catulus. 

liOTAiluB  Caaoo.     Vid  Cxaoa 

LuTxriA,  or  more  commonly,  Lutetia  Pasi 
aidaux  (now  Faris^  the  capital  of  the  Parisii 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  was  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Sequana  (now  Seine),  and  was  connected 
with  the  banks  of  the  river  bv  two  woodeo 
hridgesb  Under  the  emperors  it  became  a  phuie 
of  importance,  and  the  cbief  naval  station  on  the 
Sequana.  Here  Julian  was  prochumed  emperor, 
AJO.  86a 

[liUTBVA  (now  Jjode»e\  a  city  of  the  Voice 
Arecomici  in  Gallia  Narbonensis;  also  called 
Forum  Jieronis.'] 

[LuTU  (Aovria),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  the  site  of 
which  is  not  determined.] 

[LTiBus  (Avoiof),  an  epithet  of  Bacdius  (Dio« 
nysus),  whofireee  men  fh>m  cares  and  anxiety.] 

Ltoabbitob  {AvKa&tirroc :  now  8L  Oeorge^  n 
mountain  in  Attici^  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Pentelious,  dose  to  the  wails  of  Athens  on  the 
northeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  to  Marathon.  It  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roneously, supposed  that  the  small  hill  north  of 
the  Pn;^  is  Lycabettus,  and  that  St.  George  is 
the  ancient  Ancbesmus. 

Ltojeos  (AvKoioc)  or  Ltobds,  a  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Areania,  northwest  of  Megalopolis,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  seen.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was 
henoe  sumamed  lAfeaut,  Here  was  a  temple 
of  this  god ;  and  here,  also,  was  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Lffuaa  (vid.  Diet  of  AtU.^  s.  v.), 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lgemu,  because  he  was 
bom  and  had  a  sanctuary  on  this  mountaia 

Lycambes.     Fid  Aa^iLOOHUS. 

LtoIon  (Avkuuv),  1.  King  of  Arcadia,  son  ol 
Pelasgus  by  Mdiboea  or  CvUene.  The  traditions 
about  Lyeaon  represent  him  in  very  diflferent 
lights.  Some  describe  him  as  the  first  civUiier 
of  Arcadia,  who  built  the  town  of  Lyeosura, 
and  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
LyosBUs.  But  he  is  more  usually  represented 
as  an  impious  king,  with  a  large  number  of 
sons  as  impious  as  himself  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The 
god  was  recognised  and  worshipped  by  the 
Arcadian  people.  Lyeaon  resolved  to  murder 
him ;  and,  in  order  to  try  if  he  were  really 
a  god,  served  before  him  a  dish  of  human  flesh 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  pushed  away  the  table  which 
bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the  place  where  this 
ba])pened  was  afterward  called  IVapezus.  Lv- 
caon  and  all  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were  killed  by 
Jupiter  (Zexa)  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or,  ao- 
cording  to  others,  wero  changed  into  wolves. 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lyeaon,  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  into  the  constellation  of  the  B«ar, 
whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets  Lyeaonie  ArC' 
toe,  Lyeaonia  Arctoe,  or  Lyeaonia  Virgo,  or  by 
her  patronymic  Lyeaonie. — [2.  Ruler  in  Ly 
cia,  fother  of  the  celebrated  Pandarus. — 3.  Sou 
of  Priam  and  Laothoe,  was  taken  captive  by 
Achilles,  who  sold  him  in  Lemnos ,  he  escaped 
thence,  returned  to  Troy,  and  was  fiuallv  slaiL 
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by  Aciiilles.— -4.  Ad  artiaan  of  Cdosos  meu- 
tiooed  in  the  ^neid  (iz,  804)  ns  kaviDg  made 
a  beautiful  sword  for  lulus,  which  he  gave  to 
Eur^'aloB.] 

LTCAdviA  {AvKoovia :  AvKuovec  :  part  of  AV 
rojncrn),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  zissigned,  un- 
der the  Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia,  but  considered  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers  the  southeastern  part  of 
Phrygia ;  bounded  on  the  tioith  by  Gaktia,  on 
the  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  south  by  Ciiioia 
Aspera,  on  the  southwest  by  Isauria  (which 
was  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it)  and 
by  Phrygia  Paroreios,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Great  Phrygia.  Its  boundaries,  however,  va- 
ried much  at  dififerent  times.  It  was  a  lon^, 
narrow  strip  of  country,  its  length  extending  m 
the  direction  of  nortliwest  and  southeast  Xen- 
opbon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes  its  width 
as  extending  east  of  Iconium  (its  chief  citv^  to 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  thirty 
parasangs,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
It  forms  a  table-land  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia,  deficient  in  good  wa- 
ter, but  abounding  in  flocks  of  sheep.  The  peo- 
ple were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  an  aboriginal 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoitle$  as  a  distinct  dialect 
They  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled  in 
archery.  After  the  overtlii-ow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  by  the  Romans,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
partly  assigned  to  Eumenes  and  parti v  govem- 
ud  by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  An- 
li  pater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  conquer- 
ed by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death, 
m  B.C.  26,  it  passed,  w^th  Gaktia,  to  the  Ro- 
funos,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  province  of 
Cappadocia.  Lycaonia  was  the  chief  scene  of 
the  labors  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles  {AeUy  xiv). 

{Ltcarktus  {AvKup7fToc\  brother  of  Mnan- 
diius,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  the  successor  of  Poly- 
•Tates,  was  ^vemor  of  Lemnos  under  the  Per- 
sians, and  died  in  this  office.] 

LyoSum  (rd  AvKtiov),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  ancient  gymnasia  at  Atheus,  called  after 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  Lyoeus  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  situated  southeast  of  the  city,  out- 
side the  walls,  and  just  above  the  River  Ilissus. 
Here  the  polenuirch  administered  justice.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught 

LycSus  (Avic«of),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  from  Av/cof,  a  wolf;  so  that  it  would 
mean  "the  wolf-slayer;*  others  from  Avk^, 
li^ht,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  '*  the 
giver  of  light;"  and  others,  again,  from  the 
eountry  of  Lycia. 

LtchnItes.     Vid,  Lyohmidob. 

Lyohnidus,  more  rarely  LvoHiriDiuir  or  Lyoh- 
tta  {Avxvidoc,  Avp>i6iov,  Avxvic  :  Avx»idi<K  • 
now  AekritOi  Oehrida),  a  town  of  Hljrricum,  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dessaretii,  but  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their 
war  with  King  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  a  height  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Lake  LyohnItis  {Avxvh'tcar  if  Avx- 
vidia  ^ifivij)  from  which  the  River  Brilo  rises. 
The  town  was  strongly  fortifiei  and  contained 
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many  springs  within  its  walls.  In  th«  M;ddl« 
Ages  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Biugarian  kion 
and  was  called  Achrii  or  AehritOy  whence  Iti 
modem  name. 

LicU.  (AifKia  :  AiJiciOf,  Lyeius :  now  Melt),  a 
small  but  most  interesting  district  oo  the  south 
side  of  Asia  Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Medi^ 
terranean  in  a  form  approaching  to  a  rough 
semicircle,  adjacent  to  parts  uf  Caria  and  Pam* 
phylia  oo  the  west  and  east,  and  on  the  north 
to  the  district  of  Cibyratis  in  Phrygia,  to  which, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  was  consid- 
ered to  belong.    It  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  little  river  Glaucos  and  the  guU 
of  the  same  name,  on    the  northeast  by  the 
mountain  called  Cldcax  (the  northern  part  of 
the  same  range  as  that  called  Solyma),  and  on 
the  north  its  natural  boundary  was  the  Taurus, 
but  its  lunits  in  this  direction  were  not  strictly 
defined.    The  northern  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a  hiffh  table- 
land, which  is  supported  on  the  north  by  the 
Taurus,  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  called 
Solyma   (now  TakUdwbagh),  which   run  from 
north  to  south  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Lyda, 
far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  southeastera 
ptromontory  of  Lycia,  called  Sacnun  Promonto- 
rium  (now  Cape  Khslidonia) ;  the  summit  of  this 
range  is  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  snow;*  the  southwestern 
and  southern  aides  of  this  table-huid  are  formed 
by  the  range  called  MassicytuB   (now  Aktar 
JJagh,)  which  runs  southeast  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  River  Xanthus ; 
its  summits  are  about  four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  its  southern  side  descends  towaitl  the  sea 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold 
difis.    The  mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  com- 
pleted by  the  Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  western  aide  of  the  Xanthus  and 
the  Gulf  of  GlauouB,  and  forms  the  southwest- 
em  promontory  of  Lycia:  its  summits  are  neai^ 
ly  SIX  thouaand  feet  high.    The  chief  rivers  ar« 
the  Xanthus  (now  £ehen-Chai\  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  table-hmd  south  of  the  Taurus, 
and  flows  from   north   to  south  between  the 
Cragus  and  Maasicytus,  aod  the  Umyrus,  which 
flows  from  north  to  south  between  the  Masai- 
cytus  and  the  Solyma  Mountains.      The  valleys 
of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the  terraces 
above  the  sea  in  the  south  of  the  country,  were 
fertile  in  com,  wine^  oil,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mounUin    slopes  were  clothed  with    splendid 
cedars,  firs,  and  plane-trees:  saffron  also  -was 
one  chief  product  of  the  land.     The  total  lei^ 
of  the  coast,  from  Tehnissus  on  the  west  to 
Phaselis  on  the  east,  including  all  windings,  is 
estimated  by  Strabo  at  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stadia  (one  himdred  and  sev- 
enty-two geographical  miles),  while  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  as  Uie  chord  of 
this  arc,  is  about  eighty  geographical  miles  in 
length.    The  general  geogra^oal  structure  of 
the  peninsula  of  Lycia,  as  connected  with  the 
rest  of  Asia  Minor,  b^rs  no  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  penmsula  of  Asia  Mbor  itself  as 
connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia.    According  to 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  most 
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tfMiSent  uame  of  the  country  was  MilyoB  (7  Mi- 
Xuof),  and  the  earliest  iohttbitaiits  (probably  of 
the  Syro- Arabian  race)  were  oalled  MilvsB,  and 
afterward  Solymi:  subseqaently  the  TermiUB, 
from  Crete,  settled  in  the  eotintry;  and  lastly, 
the  Atheniaa  Lyeus,  the  son. of  Pandion,  fled 
fror.1  bis  brother  iEgeus  to  Lyoia,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  coontr/.  Homer,  who  gives  Lycia 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents  its 
eliifltiins,  Glaueus  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
fiom  the  royal  fiunily  of  Argos  (iBolids)*  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas ;  and  h^ 
speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  a  warlike  race,  inhab- 
iung  the  monntams  against  whom  the  Greek 
hero  Bellerophontes  is  sent  to  flght,  by  his  rela* 
ttve  the  king  of  Lyoia.  Besides  tlie  legend  ci 
Bellerophon  and  the  chimsara,  Lyda  is  the 
soeoe  uf  another  popolar  Qreek  story,  that  of 
the  Harpies  and  the  daugfatexB  of  Pandams; 
and  memorials  of  both  are  preserred  on  the 
Lycian  monmnenta  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  dear  that  Lycia  was  oolo- 
nized  by  the  Hellenie  race  (probably  from  Crete) 
at  a  very  early  perwd,  and  that  its  historical 
mhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture 
of  native  blood.  The  eariier  names  were  pre- 
serred in  the  district  in  the  north  of  the  country 
called  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountains  called  So- 
Ivma.  The  Lyoians  always  kept  the  reputation 
tiiey  have  in  Homer  as  brave  warriors.  They 
ancl  the  Cilicians  were  the  only  people  west  of 
tiie  Halys  whom  Crossus  did  ndt  conquer,  and 
they  were  the  last  who  resisted  the  Persians. 
Ft  JL  Xantsto.  Under  the  Persian  empire  they 
must  have  been  a  powerful  maritime  people,  as 
they  furnished  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes. 
After  Uie  Macedonian  conquest,  Lycia  formed 
part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  their  victory  over 
Antiochua  IIL  the  Greats  and  given  to  the  Rho- 
dians.  It  was  soon  restored  to  independence, 
and  formed  a  flourishing  federation  of  cities, 
each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  chief 
magiBtrate,  called  Aviudpx*iC-'  There  was  a  fed- 
eral council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
twenty-three  cities  of  the  federation,  in  which 
the  SIX  chief  cities,  Xaothus,  Patara,  Pinara, 
Olympus,  Jiyra,  and  Tloa,  had  three  votes  each, 
certain  lesser  cities  two  each,  and  the  rest  one 
each ;  this  assembly  determined  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyciarcbes,  as  well  as  the  judges 
and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  dissen- 
sions at  leng^  broke  up  this  constitution,  and 
the  country  was  united  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius to  the  province  of  Pamphylia,  from  which 
ft  was  again  separated  by  Theodosius,  who 
made  it  a  separate  province,  with  Myra  for  its 
eapitaL  Its  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing (vid  the  articles),  and  its  people  celebrated 
for  their  probity.  Their  customs  are  said  to 
have  resembled  Uiose  both  of  the  Carians  and  of 
ih^  Cretans.  Respecting  the  works  of  art  found 
by  Mr.  FellowB  in  Lycin,  and  now  in  the  British 
Maseum,  otd  XAirraus. 

[LvcioAS  (AvxldtK:),  an  Athenian,  one  of  the 
aonncil  of  the  Ave  hundred,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  fellow-citizens  because  he  advised  them  to 
L  rten  to  the  proposals  of  p  •ace  offered  by  Mar- 
donius.  B.a  479.] 


Lycils  {\vKiuc),  1.  The  Lydan,  a  sumAiM 
of  ApoUo,  who  was  woi'shipped  in  several  places 
of  Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an 
oracle.  Hence  the  Lycim  sortes  are  the  ro- 
spouses  of  the  oracle  at  Patara  (Vii^^  ^n^  iv., 
846). — 2.  Of  £leuthers9  in  Boeotia,  a  distinguished 
statuary,  the  disciple  or  son  of  Myron,  flourish^Kl 
about  B.C.  428. 

LTOOMfiDss  (AvKOfi^Sifc).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Sc^ros,  near  Eubcoa. 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Acmllcs  was  sent  dis 
guised  as  a  maiden  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who 
was  anxious  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan 
war.  Here  Achilles  became  by  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus 
0?  Neoptolemus.  Lycomedes  treacherously  kill- 
ed Theseus  by  thrusting  him  down  a  rock. — 2. 
A  celebrated  Arcadian  general,  was  a  native  oi 
Mautinea,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Mega- 
lopolis, B.C.  870.  He  afterward  showed  great 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  formed  a  separate  alU 
anoe  between  Athens  and  Arcadia  in  366.  He 
was  murdered  in  the  same  year,  on  his  return 
from  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

[Ltoon  {Avkuv).  1.  Son  of  Hippocoou,  slain 
by  Hercules. — 2.  A  Trojan,  slain  oefore  Troy 
by  Peneleus.] 

Lyoon  {Avkuv).  1.  An  orator  and  demagogue 
at  Athens,  was  one  of  the  three  accusers  oi 
Socrates,  and  prepared  the  case  against  him. 
When  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  condem- 
nation of  Socrates,  they  put  Meletus  to  death, 
and  banished  Anytus  and  Lycon. — 2.  Of  Troas, 
a  distinguished  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the 
disciple  of  Stratoo,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  B.C.  272.  He 
held  that  post  for  more  than  forty-four  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  patronage  of  Attains  and  Eumenes.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his 
skill  in  educating  boys.  He  wrote  on  the 
boundaries  of  good  and  evil  {J)e  Finibua). — [3. 
A  celebrated  comic  actor  of  Scarphea,  who  per- 
formed before  Alexander  the  Great,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  on  one  occasion  a  present  of  ten 
talents.] 

[Lyoophontes  (Av/co^r^c).  1.  Sou  of  Au 
tophouua,  a  Theban,  who,  in  conjunction  ^itl: 
Maeon,  lay  in  ambush  with  fifty  men  agaiuat 
Tydeus,  but  was  slain  by  him. — 2.  A  IVojan 
warrior,  slain  by  Teucer.] 

LYodPHaoN  (Avxd^/txiiv).  1.  Younger  son  of 
Periander,  tvrant  of  Cormth,  by  his  wife  Me- 
lissa. For  details,  vid  PxaiANOxa. — 2.  A  citizen 
of  Pherie,  where  he  put  down  the  government 
of  the  nobles  and  established  a  tyranny  about 
B.C.  405.  He  afterward  endeavored  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and 
ir.  404  he  defeated  the  Larissssans  and  others  of 
the  Thessalians  who  opposed  him.  He  was 
probably  the  father  of  Jason  of  Phera.-— S.  A 
son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Theoe,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  01  Phe- 
rsB,  in  whose  murder  he  took  part,  together  with 
his  sister  and  his  two  brothers,  Tisiphonus  and 
Pitholaus,  867.  On  Alexander's  death  the  pow- 
er appears  to  have  been  wielded  mainly  by  Ti- 
siphonus, though  Lyoophron  had  au  important 
share  in  the  government  L3  cophron  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  on  the  cleath  of  Tisipho 

nui»,  but  in  352  he  was  obliged  to  8urrcnd«*. 
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tlierfB  t<;  Pliilip,  and  withdraw  from  Theesaly. 
— -4w  A  gi*amDiariaQ  and  poet,  was  a  native  of 
dialciB  in  Eubceo,  and  liv^  at  Alezandrea,  un- 
der Ptolemy  PhiladelphuB  (B.O.  286-247),  who 
iotnisted  to*  him  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
of  the  comio  poets  in  the  Aleznndi^ean  library. 
In  the  execution  of  this  commission  Lycophron 
drew  up  an  extensive  work  on  comedy.  Xfoth- 
ing  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Ovid  (IbiSt  638) 
dtates  that  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  As  a 
poet,  Lycophron  obtained  a  plaoe  in  the  Tragic 
Pleiad  He  also  wrote  a  satyrio  drama.  But 
the  oul^  one  of  his  poems  which  has  come  down 
to  us  IS  the  CatMndra  or  Alexandra,  This  is 
neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
iambic  monologue  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  verses,  in  which  Cassandra  is 
made  to  orophesy  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  advent- 
ures of  tbe  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes,  with 
numerous  other  mythological  and  historical 
events,  going  back  as  early  as  the  fables  of  lo 
and  Europa,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Great  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poet- 
ical merit  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of 
traditional  learning.  Its  obscurity  is  proverbial. 
Its  author  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Obteitre 
{axoTeivoiy  Its  stores  or  learning  and  its  ob- 
scurity alike  excited  the  efforts  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  several  of  whom  wrote  comment- 
aries on  the  poem.  The  only  one  of  these 
works  which  survives  is  the  Scholia  of  Isaac 
and  John  Tzetzes,  which  are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  poem  itself,  llie  best  editions  are 
by  Potter,  Oxon.,  1697,  folio ;  Reichard,  Lips.. 
1788,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  Bachmann,  Lips.,  1828, 

vols.  8vo. 

Lf  o5p5lis  {ff  AvKuv  ir6^,i( :  ruins  at  Si<nU)j  a 
(*ity  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  between  Hermopolis  and  Ptolemais,  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  an  ^Ethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near 
it  by  a  pack  of  wolves. 

Ltcoeba  {AvKupeia :  AvKupeviy  AvKupioCt  Av- 
Kupeirtic),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lycorea  (now  Liakura)^  which  was  the  south- 
em  of  the  two  peaks  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Vid. 
Parnassus.  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  surname 
of  Lycoreus.  The  town  Lycorea  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  colonized  by  it 

LtcOris.     Vid  Ctthkeis. 

Ltoobtab  (AvKopTag),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
father  of  Polvbius  the  historian,  and  the  close 
friend  of  Philopcemen,  whose  policy  he  always 
supported.  He  is  firat  mentioned,  in  B.0. 189, 
as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ;  and 
bis  name  occurs  for  the  last  time  in  168. 

LyoosOha  (AvKocrovpa :  AvKoaovpevc :  now  Pa- 
Icokrofnbavo^  or  SidhirokoiirOtneaT  /S'/a/a),a  town 
m  the  south  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  northwestr 
<^i  slope  of  Mount  L^cipus,  and  near  the  small 
rt^er  Plataniston,  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  town  in  Greece,  and  to 
hai  e  been  founded  by  Lyoaon,  the  son  of  Pelas- 

Ltotus  (Av«croc:  Avxnoc),  sometimes  called 
Ltthjs  (Avrrof),  an  important  town  in  the  east 
of  Orete,  southeast  of  Cnosus,  was  situated  on 
a  height  of  Mount  Argssus,  eighty  stadia  from 
tlie  coast  Its  harbor  was  c^ed  Cbersonesus. 
U  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
AH6 


island,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Oiad.  It  wu 
generally  oonaideied  to  be  a  Spartan  coIodt, 
and  its  inhabitanta  were  celebrated  for  ihte 
bravery.  At  a  later  time  it  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Gnosians,  but  it  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and'waa  extant  in  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era. 

Lycobgus  (Awcovpyoc),  1.  Son  of  I>i7a%  and 
king  of  che  Edones  in  Thrace.  He  is  famoui 
for  his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and 
his  worsnip  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that  ic 
order  to  escape  from  LycuiiguF,  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) leaped  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Thetis;  and  that  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king«  who  dlea 
soon  afterward,  hated  by  the  immortal  goda 
This  story  has  reoeived  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate 
that  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  on  his  expeditions, 
came  to  the  kii^fdom  of  Lycurgus,  out  was 
expelled  by  the  impious  king.  Thereupon  the 
god  drove  Lycurgus  mad,  in  which  condition  he 
killed  his  son  Dr^as,  and  also  hewed  off  one  of 
his  legs,  supposing  that  he  was  cutting  down 
vines.  The  eountry  now  produced  no  fruit; 
and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgus  were  killed, 
the  Edonians  carried  him  to  Mount  Pangous» 
where  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  Ac- 
cording to  So}>hoelea  (Antig^  965),  Lycuivus 
was  entombed  in  a  rock. — 2.  King  in  Arcadia, 
son  of  Aleus  and  Keasra,  brother  of  Cepb^ut 
and  Auge,  husband  of  Cleophile,  Eurynome,  or 
Antboe,  and  Catfaer  of  Ancieus,  Epochus,  Am- 
phidamas,  and  lasua.  Lycurgus  killed  Are- 
thous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a  club.  Lycuiipup 
bequeathed  this  dub  to  his  sUve  Ereuthalion, 
his  sons  having  died  before  him. — 3.  Son  of 
Pronaz  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  of 
Adrastus.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiaraus. 
He  is  mentioned  among  those  whom  JSsculapius 
called  to  life  again  afW  their  death.— 4.  Kii^T  oi 
Nemea,  son  of  Pheres  and  Peridyinene,  brother 
of  Admetus,  husband  of  Enrydice  or  Amphithea, 
and  father  of  Opbeltes. 

Ltcurqdb.  1.  The  Spartan  legislator.  Oi 
his  personal  history  we  have  no  certain  inib^ 
mation;  and  there  are  such  discrepancies  re- 
specting him  in  the  ancient  writers,  that  many 
modem  critics  have  denied  his  real  existence 
altogether.  The  more  generally  received  ac- 
count about  him  was  as  Allows :  Lycurgus  was 
the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother 
of  Polydectes.  The  latter  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterward  died,  leaving 
his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious  woman 
proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  offspring 
if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  He 
seemingly  consented;  but  when  she  had  give» 
birth  tu  a  son  (Charilaus),  ho  openly  proclaimed 
him  king,  and  as  next  of  kin  acted  as  his  guard- 
ian. But,  to  avoid  all  suspicion  cf  ambitioua 
designs,  with  which  the  opposite  party  cnarged 
him,  Lycui^us  left  Sparta,  and  set  out  on  his 
celebrated  travels,  which  have  been  magnified 
to  a  fabulous  extent  He  is  said  to  have  visit- 
ed Crete,  and  there  to  have  studied  the  wif« 
laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to  Ionia  and 
Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  penetrated  into 
Libya,  Iberia,  ana  even  Indis  /iryTpnia  he  k 
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■aid  to  hare  met  either  with  Homer  liimselt 
or  at  least  with  the  Homerie  poems,  which  he 
introduced  into  the  mother  oountry.  The  re- 
turn of  Lycvgus  to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all 
parties.  Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
ueentionsnees,  and  he  was  considered  as  the 
man  who  alone  could  cure  the  growing  diseases 
of  the  state.  He  undertook  tiie  task ;  vet,  be- 
fiore  he  set  to  worlc,  he  strengthened  hiinself 
with  the  authority  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and 
with  a  strong  party  of  influential  men  at  Sparta. 
The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  al- 
together peaceably.  The  new  division  of  the 
land  among  the  citizens  must  have  violated 
many  existing  interests.  But  aU  opposition 
was  overborne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  mil- 
ilary  and  civil,  was  remodelled.  After  Lycur- 
ffus  had  obtained  for  his  institutions  an  approv- 
mg  oracle  of  the  national  god  of  Delphi,  ne  ex- 
acted a  promise  firom  the  people  not  to  nuke 
any  alteration  in  his  laws  before  his  retura 
And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life  in  vol- 
untary  exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen  might 
be  bound  by  their  oath  topreserve  his  consti- 
tution inviolate  forever.  Wnere  and  how  he 
died  nobody  could  telL  He  vanished  from  the 
earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but 
his  spirit;  and  he  was  honored  as  a  god  at 
Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down 
to  the  latest  times.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is 
variously  given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  place  it 
later  tlum  B.G.  826.  Lycurgus  was  reg^arded 
through  all  subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  and  therefore  ahnost  all  the  Spartan 
iD^^tutions  were  ascribed  to  him  as  their  author. 
Ws  therafore  prop<?se  to  give  here  a  sketch  of 
tiie  Spartan  constitution,  referriug  for  details  to 
the  Diet,  of  Anlig, ;  though  we  must  not  imag- 
ine that  this  constitution  was  entirely  the  work 
of  LycuiguSw  The  Spartan  constitution  was 
of  a  mixed  nature :  the  monarchical  principle 
was  represented  by  the  kings,  the  aristocracy 
by  the  senate,  and  the  democratical  element  by 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  by 
their  representatives,  tne  ephors.  The  kings 
had  originally  to  perform  the  common  functions 
of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war;  but  in 
ijf  of  these  departments  they  were  in  course 
of  time  superseded  more  or  lees.  As  judges 
they  retained  only  a  particular  branch  of  juris- 
diction, that  referring  to  the  succession  of  prop- 
erty. As  military  commanders,  they  were  re- 
stricted and  watched  by  commissioners  sent  by 
the  senate ;  the  functions  of  high  priest  were 
curtailed  least,  perhaps  because  least  obnoxious. 
In  compensation  for  tne  loss  of  power,  the  kings 
cnjoyeci  ^eat  honors,  both  durii^  their  life  and 
after  their  death.  Still  the  principle  of  mon- 
archy was  very  weak  among  the  Spartans.  The 
powers  of  the  senate  were  very  important :  they 
bad  the  right  of  originating  and  discussing  all 
measures  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  popular  assembly;  they  had,  in 
eonjunction  witn  the  ephors,  to  watch  over  the 
doe  obser\'ance  of  the  laws  and  institutions ; 
and  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases, 
without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  For 
all  thi£  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their 
office  for  life.  But  with  all  these  powers,  the 
fiMers  foi  med  no  rca*  aristocracy.    They  were 


not  chosen  either  for  property  quauficaUoo  or 
for  noble  birth.  The  senate  was  open  to  ths 
poorest  citisen,  who,  during  sixty  years,  had 
been  obedient  to  the  laws  and  sealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  mass  of  the 
people^  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure  Doric  de- 
scent, formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  statei 
The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every  Spar- 
tan of  thirty  years  of  age  and  of  unblemislied 
character ;  only  those  were  excluded  who  had 
not  the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to 
the  syasitia.  They  met  at  stated  times,  to  de- 
cide on  all  important  questions  brought  before 
them,  after  a  previous  discussion  in  the  senate. 
They  had  no  nght  of  amendment,  but  only  that 
of  smiple  approval  or  rejection,  which  was  given 
in  the  rudest  form  possible,  by  shouting.  The 
popular  assembly,  however,  had  neither  fre- 
quent nor  veiy  important  occasions  for  directly 
exerU^g  their  sovereign  power.  Their  chief 
activity  consisted  in  delegatiog  it;  hence  arose 
the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who  were  the 
representatives  of  the  popular  element  of  the 
constitutioa  llie  ephors  answer  in  every  char- 
acteristic feature  to  the  Boman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Theb  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and 
insignificance ;  but  at  the  end  they  engrossed 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Wiui  reference 
to  their  subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a 
most  decidefl  aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  liorians,  part  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country,  under  name 
of  the  Periaciy  were  allowed,  indeed,  to  retain 
their  personal  liberty,  but  lost  all  civil  rights, 
and  were  obliged  to  'pay  to  the  state  a  rent  for 
the  land  that  was  left  them.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  periect  slavery,  different  from  tJiat  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similar 
to  the  villanage  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were 
called  £eloi3  They  were  allotted  with  patches 
of  land  to  individual  members  of  the  ruling 
dass.  They  tilled  the  land,  and  paid  a  fixed 
rent  to  their  mastert,  not,  as  the  pericsci,  to  the 
state.  The  number  of  these  miserable  creat- 
ures was  large.  They  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were  fre- 
quently put  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  Hie 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  arm^  of  invad 
ers  in  an  enemy's  oountry,  their  city  was  a 
camp,  and  ever^  man  a  soldier.  At  Sparta,  the 
citizen  only  existed  for  the  state ;  he  had  no 
interest  but  the  state's,  and  no  property  but 
what  belonged  to  the  state.  It  was  a  niuda- 
mental  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  all  citi- 
zens were  eotiUed  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
portion  of  the  common  property.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  secure  to  the  commonwealth 
a  large  number  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  free 
from  labor  for  then*  sustenance,  and  able  to  do- 
vote  their  whole  time  to  warlike  exercises,  in 
order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
over  her  periceci  and  helots.  The  Spartans  were 
to  be  warriors,  and  nothing  but  warriors.  There- 
fore, not  only  all  mechanical  labor  was  thought 
to  degrade  them;  not  only  was  husbandry  de- 
spised and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  urs  of  iron  money,  but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  Mienoes  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that 
Sparta  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  an^ 
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Htnt  im  of  Orecca  The  state  took  eare  of  a 
tipartaii  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  super- 
iDtoiided  bis  education  in  the  minutest  points. 
This  vf'AB  not  coufii  cd  to  his  youth,  but  extend- 
ed throughout  his  whole  life.  The  syssitia,  or, 
as  they  were  called  at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  oom- 
mou  meals,  may  be  i'egarde<l  as  an  educational 
institution ;  for  at  these  meals  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  were  discussed  and  politieal  quM- 
tiong  debuted.  The  youths  and  boys  used  to 
•at  separately  from  the  men,  in  their  own  divi- 
sions.— 2.  A  LacedoBHionian,  who,  though  not 
of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  king  in  B.C. 
220,  toge&er  with  Agesipolis  IIL,  after  the 
death  of  Cleocienes.  It  was  not  lone  before  he 
deposed  his  colleague  and  nuule  himself  sole 
sovereign,  though  under  the  control  of  the 
ephorl  He  carried  on  war  against  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon  and  the  Achasans.  He  died  aoout 
210,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself  tyrant 
— 3.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lyoophron,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobutadas, 
was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.C.  896.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  In  public  life 
he  was  a  warm  suppoiter  of  the  policy  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  niosc  virtuous  citizens  and  upright 
statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed 
Tamias  or  manager  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
held  this  office  each  time  fur  five  years,  begin- 
ning w^ith  837.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  offioo  with  such  ability  and  integrity,  that 
he  laised  the  public  revenue  to  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  talents.  One  of  his  laws  enacted  that 
bronzn  statues  should  be  erected  to  iEsehylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  copies  of 
their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  tne  pub- 
lic archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a  success- 
ful accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  bim- 
S3lf  was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he 
always  succeeded  in  silencing  his  enemies.  He 
died  while  holding  the  office  of  president  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  in  828.  A  fragment  of  an 
bsoription,  containing  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  finances,  is  still  extant  There 
were  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  extant  in  an- 
tiquity ,  but  only  one  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire, the  oration  amnst  Leoerates,  which  was 
delivered  in  880.  The  style  is  noble  and  grand, 
but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing.  The  oration 
b  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators.  [Separately  by  A.  O.  Becker,  Magde- 
burg, 1821 ;  and  by  Msetzner,  Berlin,  ISStt.  The 
fragments  of  his  other  orations  are  collected 
by  Kiessling,  Lycurgi  DepenL  Oratt  JFVagmetUOt 
Halle,  1847.]     Vid.  Dbmo6THezcis. 

Lycus  (Av/cof).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Cclaeuo,  who  was  transferred  by  hb 
father  to  the  ishinds  of  the  blessed.  By  Alcy- 
one, the  sister  of  CeUeno,  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  tne  following. — 2. 
Son  of  Hvrieus  and  Clonia,  and  brother  of  Nyo- 
teus.  Polydorus,  kuig  of  Thebes,  married  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom  be  had  a  son, 
LaMacus ;  and  on  his  death  he  left  the  gov- 
ernment of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of 
labdacus  to  his  father-in-law.  Nycteus  after- 
ward fell  in  battle  affainst  Epopeus,  king  of  Si- 
eyon,  who  had  carried  away  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Antiope.  Lycus  sueceedod  his  brother  in 
•the  govemnent  of  Thebes  and  in  the  guardiao- 


ship  of  I^bdaAui,  He  aoirendereu  tie  kuig 
dom  to  Labdaeua  when  the  latter  had  grown  up 
On  the  death  of  Labdaeus,  soon  afterward,  I^y* 
cue  again  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardiansliip  of 
Laius,  the  son  of  Labdaous.  Lycus  martsbed 
against  Epopeus,  whom  he  put  to  death  (ao> 
cording  to  other  aocounta,  Epopeus  fell  in  the 
war  with  Nycteus),  and  he  earned  a^ay  Antio 
pe  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated  with  the  ^reat 
est  eruelty  bv  Diroe,  the  wife  ot  Lycus ;  in  re 
venge  for  which,  her  sons  by  Jupiter  (Zeus\ 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  afterward  put  to  death 
both  Lycus  and  Diree.  Vid.  Amphion. — 8.  Soo 
of  No.  2.  or,  acoording  to  others,  soo  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  was  also  king  of  Thebes.  la 
the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus  attempted  to 
kill  his  wife  Megara  and  her  children,  but  was 
afterward  put  to  death  by  Hercules.— 4.  Son  of 
Pandion,  and  brother  of  if^eus,  Nisus,  and 
Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  iEgeus,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Tenmli,  which  was 
called  Lycia  after  him.  He  was  honored  at 
Athens  as  a  hero^  and  the  Lyceum  derived  ita 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Audania  in  Mea- 
senia.  He  is  sometimes,  also,  described  as  an 
ancient  prophet,  and  the  fsunily  of  the  Lyoome- 
dsB,  at  Athens,  traced  their  name  and  origin 
from  himw — 6.  Son  of  Dascylus,  and  king  of  the 
Mariandynians,  who  received  Hercules  and  the 
Argonauts  with  hospitality. — [6.  A  companion 
of  JEoeas  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy  :  he 
was  slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy.] — ^7.  Of  Khegi- 
um,  the  fiiiher,  real  or  adoptive,  of  the  poet  Ly> 
cop^ron,  was  an  historical  writer  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Ltous  (AvKOf),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
which  are  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  current  1.  (Now  Kily),  a  little 
river  of  Bithynia,  falling  into  the  sea  south  of 
Heradea  Pontica. — 2.  (Now  Oermeneh-Cfuii), 
a  considerable  river  of  Pontus,  rising  in  th< 
mountains  on  the  north  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
flowing  west  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria. — S. 
(Now  Choruk-Su),  a  considerable  river  of  Phryg- 
ia,  flowing  from  east  to  west  past  Colossie  and 
Laodicea  into  the  Mieander.-^.  (Now  I^^iihr'tl' 
Kdb\  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sea 
north  of  Berytus. — 6.  (Now  OrecLl  Zab  or  Ulu- 
Su),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in  the  mountains 
on  the  south  of  Armenia,  and  flowing  south- 
west into  the  Tigris,  just  below  Larissa  (now 
j^imraud).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the 
Zabatus  of  Xenopboa 

Ltdda  {tH  Avooo,  ff  Av66if :  now  Lvd),  a  town 
of  Palestine,  southeast  of  Joppa  and  northwest 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads 
which  lead  fi^m  the  sea-coast,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  soon  aft- 
er rebuilt,  and  called  DiospoUs. 

[Ltdx  (Av6i\  the  wife  or  mistress  of  the  pod 
Antimachus,  dearly  beloved  by  him  :  he  follow- 
ed her  to  Lydia,  but  she  appears  to  have  died 
early,  and  the  poet  sought  to  allay  his  grief  by 
the  composition  of  an  degy,  which  >.d  nameu, 
from  her,  Lyde.] 

LfniA  {Avdia:  Av66g,  Lydus),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula,  between  Mysia  on  the  north  and 
Cana  on  the  south,  and  between  Phrygia  oo 
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Ite  east  and  the  JEgean  Sea  on  the  west  Its 
t>ouadaries  varied  so  much  at  different  times 
that  they  can  not  be  described  with  any  ap- 
proach to  exactness  till  we  come  to  the  time 
of  the  Roman  rule  over  Western  Asia.  At  that 
time  the  northern  boundary,  toward  Mysia,  was 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  northern 
margin  of  ^e  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sar^ 
dene,  a  soVthwestem  branch  of  the  Phrygian 
Olympus ;  the  eastern  boimdary,  toward  Phiyg- 
ia,  was  an  imaginary  line ;  and  the  southern 
boundary,  towanl  Caria,  was  the  River  Masan- 
der,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range 
ci  mountains  wmch,  under  the  name  of  Messo- 
gis  (now  Katiafie  D<tgh\  forms  the  northern 
margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Maander,  and  is  a 
northwestern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.  Fi*om 
the  eastern  part  of  this  range,  in  the  southeast- 
em  comer  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to  the 
northwest,  and  runs  to  the  west  far  out  into  the 
ifigean  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  pemnsula  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which 
is  called  Traolus  (now  Kisilja  Musa  Daah)^  di- 
vides  Lydia  into  two  unequal  valleys,  of  which 
the  southern  and  smaller  is  watered  by  the  Riv- 
er Catstek,  and  the  northern  forms  the  great 
plain  of  the  Hkbicus:  these  valleys  are  very 
beautifiil  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hennus, 
especially,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  eastern  part  of  Lydia,  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Phrye:ia,  about  the  up- 
per course  of  the  Hei'mus  and  its  tributaries,  is 
an  elevated  plain,  showing  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  hence  called  GataoecaumSne  (Kara- 
KeKovuhni).  In  the  boundaries  of  Lydia,  as  just 
descnbod,  the  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Ionia 
is  included,  but  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  narrower  signification,  so  as  to  ezdude  Ionia. 
In  early  times  the  country  hnd  another  name, 
Ma)dnia  (Kgovti/y  Matovm),  by  which  alone  it  is 
known  to  Homer ;  and  this  name  was  after^ 
ward  applied  specifically  to  the  eastern  and 
Bonthem  part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradis- 
tinctioQ  to  it,  the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the 
northwestern  part  In  the  mythical  legends, 
the  common  name  of  the  people  and  country, 
Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived  from  Lydus,  the  son 
of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The  Lydians  appear  to 
have  been  a  race  closely  connected  with  the 
Carians  and  the  Mysians,  with  whom  they  ob- 
served a  common  worship  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (2^us)  Garius  at  Mylasa  :  they  also  prac- 
ticed the  worship  of  Cybde  and  other  Phrygian 
ftostoms.  Amid  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Oreeks.  The 
Lydian  monarchy,  which  was  foundod  at  Sar- 
dis  before  the  time  of  authentic  history,  grew 
up  into  an  empire,  under  which  the  many  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  River 
Haly9  were  for  the  first  time  united.  Tradition 
mentiuDed  three  dynasties  of  kings :  the  Atyft- 
da,  which  ended  (according  to  the  backward 
eomputations  of  chronologers^  about  B.G.  1221  ; 
the  HeracIidA,  which  reignea  Bre  hundred  and 
five  years,  dowL  to  '716;  and  the  MermnSd«, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  down  to  656. 
Only  the  last  dynasty  can  be  safely  regarded 
as  historical,  and  Uie  fabulous  element  has  a ' 
Urge  place  in  the  details  of  their  history :  their 


names  and  computed  dates  were :  (1.)  Gygxm 
B.G.  716-678  ;  (2.)  Ardys,  678-629 ;  (3.)  Sadt 
ATTis,  629-617 ;  (4.)  Altattes,  617-660  ;  (6.) 
GacxsDS,  560  (or  earlier)-546 ;  under  whose 
names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise  of  Ui« 
Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  ita  ove^ 
throw  by  the  Persians  under  Gyrus.  Under 
these  kin^  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilized,  mdustrious^  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple, practicing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  ijoan- 
ufactures,  and  acquainted  with  various  arts} 
and  exercising,  through  their  intercourse  mth 
the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  an  important  influence  on 
the  progress  of  Greek  civilization.  Among  the 
inventions  or  improvements  which  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  derived  from  them  were  the 
weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fiibrics ;  various 
processes  of  metalluigy;  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  which  Uie  Lydians  are  said  fii-st 
to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the  gold  found 
on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pactolus ;  and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mode  of 
music  called  the  Lydian,  and  the  form  of  the 
lyre  caUed  the  magadis.  (  Vid  Diet  of  Antiq^ 
art  MuaiOA.)      The  Lydians  had,  also,  pubuc 

EB  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
civilization,  however,  was  combined  with 
morality,  and,  after  the  Persian  conquest, 
when  they  were  forbidden  by  Gyrus  to  carry 
amis,  they  sank  gradually  into  a  by-wonl  for  ef- 
feminate luxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
by  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the 
Persians,  Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  second 
satrapy.  After  the  Macedonian  con<|uest,  Lydia 
belonged  first  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  next 
(after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the 
Romans)  to  those  of  Pergamns,  and  so  passed, 
by  the  oequest  of  Attalus  III,  to  tSe  Romans, 
under  whom  it  formed  part  of  the  prcvince  of 


LtdiXdes  (Av6iddi]g\  a  citizen  of  Megalopo- 
lis, who,  though  of  an  obscure  fiunily,  raised 
himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city 
about  B.G.  244^  In  2S4  he  voluntarily  abdica- 
ted the  sovereignty,  and  permitted  Megalopolis 
to  join  the  Acheean  league  as  a  free  state. 
He  was  elected  several  times  general  of  the 
Achiean  league,  and  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  Aratus.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Gleome- 
nes,226. 

LtdLls  or  LuniAS  (/.vJ/oc,  Ion.  Avdlij^^  Aov 
diag :  now  KaroMnak  or  Mavronero)^  a  river  in 
Mncedonia,  rises  in  Eordsea,  passes  Odessa, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  lake  en  which 
Pella  is  situated,  falls  into  the  Axius  a  short 
distance  from  the  Thermaic  Gul£  In  the  up- 
per part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  Eordaean 
River  ('Eopdoiicdc  Trorc^of)  by  Arrion.  Herodo- 
tus (vii.,  127),  by  mistake,  makes  the  Lydiaa 
unite  with  the  Haliacmou,  the  latter  of  which 
is  west  of  the  former. 

Lydus  (Avdof),  son  of  Atys  and  CaHithca,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  Icen  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Ltdos,  Joannes  LAUKENnus,  was  born  a** 
Philadelphia,  in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Ly- 
dus or  tne  Lydian),  in  AJ).  490.  He  held  var 
rious  public  offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  He  wrote,  I.  Iltp^  fifivCtv  avy}'oa(pVi  04 
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Mctttibus  JAbeTy  of  which  there  are  two  epito- 
inie,  or  summaries,  and  a  fragment  extant.  2. 
lUpUdpxuv,  K.  r.  X,y  Ih  MagutraiibtM  ReipMiea 
RomancR,  8.  Ilepl  ^looTffieiuv,  JDe  OdetUu,  The 
work  J)€  Mensilnu  is  an  historical  eommeniary 
(va  the  Roman  calendar,  with  an  account  of  the 
rarious  festivals,  derived  from  a  great  number 
of  authorities,  most  of  which  have  perished. 
Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  curious  work,  the 
larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  sliorter 
one  b/  Mazimus  Planudes.  The  work  De  Mar- 
pUtratibua  was  thought  to  have  perished,  but 
was  discovered  by  Villoison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  of 
these  works  is  b^  Bekker,  Bonn,  1887. 

Lygoahis  (Avydofuc),  1.  Of  Naxos,  a  distin- 
guished  leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
m  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  con- 
quered the  Latter,  and  obtamed  thereby  the 
chief  power  in  the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistra- 
tus  in  his  third  return  to  Athens ;  but>  during 
his  absence,  his  enemies  seem  to  have  got  the 
upper  hand  again;  for  Pisistratus  afterward 
subdued  the  island,  and  made  Lygdamis  tyrant 
of  it,  about  B.G.  640.  In  582  he  assisted  Poly- 
crates  in  obtaining^  the  tyranny  of  Samos. — 2. 
Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halioamassus, 
the  contemporary  of  Xerxes. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Hal- 
icamassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and  the  grand* 
SOD  of  ArtemiBio.  The  historian  Herodotus  is 
Boid  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygda- 

UUB. 

Ltg!i  or  Lioh,  an  important  people  in  Ger- 
fiumy,  between  the  Yiadus  (now  Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  the  modem  Silesia  and  Posen,  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgundiones  on  the  north,  the 
Goths  on  tne  east,  the  BastamaB  and  Osi  on  the 
west,  and  the  Hareingi,  Silingas,  and  Semnonea 
on  the  south.  They  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Monuni, 
Duni,  ^^lyeii,  Burii,  Arii,  Naharvali,  and  Helve- 
coDjB.  They  first  appear  in  history  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Maroomannio  league  formed 
bv  Maroboduus  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  In  the  third  century  some  of  the 
Ly&;ii  migrated  with  the  Burgundians  westward, 
and  settled  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Rhine. 

[Lyginus  (Avyivof),  a  river  of  Thrace  in  the 
territory  of  the  TribalU,  emptying  into  the  Pon- 
lus  Euxiuus.] 

[Lymax  (Aw/aQ,  a  small  river  in  the  south- 
west of  Arcadia,  which  empties  into  the  Neda 
near  Phigalea.] 

Lyncestb  (Avy/cjyoTtf),  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia,  north  of  the  River  Erigon, 
and  upon  the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, the  LTNCESTiB,  were  Biyrians,  and  were 
originally  an  independent  people,  who  were 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  smd  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  femily  of  the  Bacchia^se. 
The  Lyncesttt  appear  to  have  become  subject 
to  Macedonia  by  a  marriage  between  the  roy- 
al families  of  the  two  countries.  The  ancient 
eapital  of  the  country  was  Ltnoct  (^  Avyicof), 
though  Heuaclea,  at  a  later  time,  became  the 
ehief  town  in  the  district  Near  Lyncus  was  a 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
iS  intoxicating  as  wiue.     (Ov.,  Met^  xv.,  829.) 

Ltncevs  (  Avy/cet'c).  !  One  of  the  fifty  Bons 
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of  .J^gyptos,  whose  life  was  sav<.  d  by  hie  ink 
Hypcimnestni,  when  all  his  other  brothers  wer« 
murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their 
wedding  night.  Vid.  JEamcB,  Daaaus  there- 
upon kept  Hypermnestra  in  strict  ooofinement, 
but  was  afterward  prevailed  upon  to  give  her 
to  Lyneeus,  who  sueoeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Arffoa  Aocordmg  to  a  different  legend,  Lyn 
oeus  slew  Danaus  and  all  the  Bisters  if  Hyperm- 
nestra in  revenge  for  his  brothers  Lynceui 
was  succeeded  as  king  of  Argos  by  his  son 
Abas. — ^2.  Sod  of  Apbareus  and  Arene,  and 
brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  and 
fiunous  for  his  keen  sight  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  was 
slain  by  PoUux.  For  details  respecting  his 
death,  vid  p.  266,  b.— [8.  A  Trojan,  commuion 
of  iEneas,  slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy.]— 4.  Of  Sa- 
mos, the  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  broth- 
er of  the  historian  Duns,  was  a  oootemporary 
of  Menander,  and  his  rival  in  comio  poetry.  H.* 
survived  Menander,  upon  wlK>m  he  wrote  a 
book.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  distin- 
guished as  a  grammarian  and  historian  than  af 
a  comic  poet 

Ltnous,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Sicily,  endeavored  to  murder  Triptole- 
mus,  who  came  to  him  with  the  ffifts  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  but  he  was  metamorimosed  by  the 
goddess  into  a  lynx. 

[Ltncus  (Av/icof),  capital  of  Lynoestis.     VuL 

LvNCaESTES.] 

LtrgSa  or  LTBcfiuM  (Avoxe/o,  AvpKciov),  a 
small  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name. 

LTaifXBStiB  {AvpvffacdcX  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequentljr  men- 
tioned by  Homer:  destroyed  before  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

Ltsandek  {AvaavSpoc),  a  Spartan,  was  o( 
servile  origm,  or,  at  least,  the  oflbpring  of  a 
marriage  between  a  freeman  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  condition.  He  obtained  the  citizenship, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Spartan  generals  and  diplomatists.  In  B.CL 
407,  he  was  sent  out  to  succeed  Oratesippidas 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet  off  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  soon  obtained  great  influence,  not 
only  with  the  Greek  cities,  but  also  with  Cyrus, 
who  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money  to 
pay  hb  sailors.  Kext  year,  406,  he  was  fiuc- 
ceeded  by  Callicratidas.  In  one  year  the  rep- 
utation and  influence  of  Lysander  had  become 
so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
Asia  requested  the  Laeedemomans  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
The  Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did  not  al 
low  the  office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the 
same  person ;  and,  accordingly,  Aracus  was  sent 
out  in  405  as  the  nominal  commaoder-in-ehie]^ 
while  Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  the  su 
preme  direction  of  afiiidrs,  had  the  title  of  vice- 
admiral  (hriaroXevc)'  In  this  year  he  brought 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off 
iEffoepotaml  Only  eight  Athenian  ships  made 
their  escape  under  the  command  of  C(»on.  He 
afterward  sailed  to  Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of 
404  the  city  capitulated  ;  the  long  walls  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  Pira*us  were  destroTcd 
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■Ml  an  oligarchical  form  of  guTonimeDi  cstab- 
Uahed,  kDo\m  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Ty> 
rants.  Lysander  vas  now  by  far  liht  most  pow- 
«rfol  man  in  Qreece,  and  he  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
tinguiahed  the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  that  his  exploits  should  be  cele- 
brated by^e  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time. 
He  always  kept  the  poet  Chcerilus  in  his  ret- 
inue, and  his  praises  were  also  sung  by  Antilo- 
ebus,  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  and  Niceratus 
of  Heraclea.  He  was  the  iirBt  of  the  Greeks  to 
whom  Greek  cities  erected  altars  as  to  a  god, 
ofiFered  sacrifices,  and  celebrated  festivals.  His 
power  and  ambition  caused  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment uneasiness,  and,  accordingly,  the  e^^h- 
ors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor,  to  which  he 
had  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years  kept  him 
without  any  public  employment  On  the  death 
of  Agis  iL  m  897,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesiiaus,  the  brother  of  Agis^  in  opposition 
to  Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter. 
He  did  not  receive  from  Agesiiaus  the  gratitude 
he  bad  expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  thirty  in  number,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  new  king  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia  in  896.  Agesiiaus  purposely 
thwarted  all  his  designs,  and  refused  all  the 
favors  which  he  asked.  On  his  return  to  Spar- 
ta, Lysander  resolved  to  bring  about  the  change 
be  had  long  meditated  in  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, by  abolishing  hereditary  royalty,  and  mak- 
ing the  throne  elective.  Ho  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  gods  in 
favor  of  his  scheme,  and  to  have  tried  in  suc- 
cessbn  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  Ammon,  but  wiUiout  success.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt 
act,  and  his  enterprise  was  cut  short  by  his 
death  in  the  following  year.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  BoQotian  war  in  395,  Lysander  was 
placed  at  .the  head  of  one  army  and  the  king 
Fausanias  at  the  head  of  another.  Lysander 
marched  against  Haliartus,  and  perished  in  battle 
under  the  walls,  895. 

LvsAKDaA  (Av(7ttvdpa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Sotcr  and  Euiydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Oassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his 
death  to  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Lvsimachus. 
After  the  murder  of  her  second  husnand,  KC. 
284  {vid.  AoATHOOLEs,  No.  8),  she  fled  to  Asia, 
and  besought  assistance  from  Seleucus.  The 
latter,  in  consequence,  marched  aeainst  Lysim- 
achus,  who  was  defeated  and  slam  m  battle,  281. 

Lysanias  (Avaaviac)'  !•  Tetrarch  of  Abi- 
lene, was  put  to  deatii  by  Antony  to  gratify 
Cleopatra,  B.O.  86. — 2.  A  descendant  of  the  last 
who  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when 
our  Saviour  entered  upon  his  ministry  (Luke, 
iii,l> 

[LraAsdAS  {Avacsvia^),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
of  Cyrene,  author  of  a  work  ^epl  *lafi6oiroiuv, 
Suidas  speaks  of  him  as  the  instructor  of  Era- 
tosthenes.] 

[Lysiadsb,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Ath- 
ensk  aoa  of  the  celebrated  philosopner  Phsedrus, 
eontemporary  with  Cicero,  who  attacks  his  ap- 
pointment by  Anto6y  as  a  judge.] 

liTfiAM  {Avaiof).    1.  An  Attic  orator,  was  bom 


at  Athens  EC.  458.  He  wae  Ihe  son  of  Cepli* 
lus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  tak* 
en  up  his  abode  at  Athens  on  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lyuas  and  Uii 
brotliers  joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  eol- 
onifits  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  448.  He  there  com- 
pleted his  education  under  the  instruction  of  two 
Syracusans,  Tisias  and  Nicias.  He  afberwarj 
enjoyed  great  esteem  among  the  Thmians,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  city.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian 
in  Sicily,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Spartan  par- 
ty  from  Thurii  as  a  partisan  of  the  Athemans. 
He  now  returned  to  Athens,  411.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404),  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  of  the  goveiimient,  his  large 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  thrown 
mto  prison  ;  but  he  escaped,  and  took  refuge  at 
Megara.  He  joined  Thrasybulus  and  the  ex- 
ileS)  and,  in  order  to  render  them  effectual  as^ 
sistance,  he  sacrificed  all  that  remained  of  his 
fortune.  He  gave  the  patriots  two  thousand 
drachmas  and  two  hundred  shields,  and  engaged 
a  band  of  three  hundred  mercenaries.  Thrasyb- 
ulus procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise,  wmch 
he  had  not  possessed  hitherto,  since  he  was  th« 
son  of  a  foreigner;  but  he  was  afteiward  de- 
prived of  this  right  because  it  had  been  confer- 
red without  a  probuleuma.  Henceforth  he  lived 
at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself,  as 
it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Lysias  wrote  a  great  number  of  orations,  and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his 
name,  the  ancient  critics  reckoned  two  himd- 
red  and  thirty  as  genuine.  Of  these,  thirty-five 
only  are  extant,  and  even  some  of  these  are  in 
complete,  imd  others  are  probably  spuriout 
MoBt  of  these  orations  wei'e  composed  after  hi< 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athens.  The  only  om 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  a^nst  Era 
tosthenes,  408.  The  language  of  Lysuis  is  pe^ 
fectly  pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  au 
cient  writers  agreed  that  his  orations  were  dis 
tinguished  by  grace  and  elegance.  His  style  it 
always  clear  and  lucid,  and  his  delineations  of 
character  striking  and  true  to  life.  The  era 
tions  of  Lysias  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators.  Vtd.  Dxmosthxnes.  The 
best  separate  editions  are  by  Foertscb,  Lips., 
1829 ;  and  by  Franz,  Monac,  1881. — [2.  Oue  of 
the  Athenian  gen«rtUs  at  the  battie  of  the  Ar- 
ginussB  islands :  on  his  return  to  Athens  he  was 
accused  of  having  neglected  to  carry  off  tii« 
bodies  of  the  dead,  was  condemned  and  exe 
cuted. — 8.  A  general  and  minister  of  Antiochut 
Epiphanes,  who  was  charged  with  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  war  against  tiie  Jews,  but  his  ai*mies 
were  totally  defeated  by  Judas  Maoeabseus ;  he 
subaequentiy  compelled  Maccab»us  to  retire  iu 
Jerusalem,  and  there  shut  him  un^  till  the  a|y 
prt>ach  of  his  rivaJ,  Philip,  made  nim  grant  tLs 
Jews  favorable  terms.  Lysias  subaeauentiy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  prince  i>emetriu8, 
whom  he  had  opposed,  and  was  by  him  put  to 
death.] 

[Ltsiclks  (AvaiK^^).     1.  Sent  out  by  the 

Athenians  with  four  colleagues^  in  command  of 

twelve  ships,  f(r  raising  money  among  the  al 

11^  B.0  428.    He  was  attacked,  in  an  Axpedr 
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tbu  up  th6  ];Uin  of  tbe  Mjeander,  by  some  Oa- 
nnns  and  Samians  of  AiuBa,  and  fell,  with  many 
of  his  meo. — 2.  One  of  the  comnuuidera  of  the 
Atheniaa  army  at  the  battle  of  Choeronen,  B.C. 
588,  was  Bubseauently  oondanned  to  death  on 
the  Bceusatioo  or  the  orator  Lycurguc] 

Ltbimaobia  or  -Sa  (  AvaifiaxiOt  Avaifiuxeta : 
iva^fiaxevc)  1.  (Now  Sktemil^)  an  important 
lown  on  the  northeast  of  the  Qulf  of  Melas,  and 
un  the  ifithmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Gher- 
■onesuB  with  the  main  land,  was  founded  B.C. 
800  by  Lysimachus,  who  removed  to  his  new 
cit^  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Cardia.  It  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  Thracians,  but  was 
restored  by  Antiochus  the  Great  Under  the 
Romans  it  greatly  declined  ;  but  Justinian  built 
A  strong  fortress  on  the  spot,  which  he  called 
Hexamilium  ('£^a/uAiov),  doubtless  from  the 
width  of  the  isthmus,  under  whicli  name  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Middle  Ages. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
southwest  of  iEtolia,  near  Pleuron,  situated  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  which  was  more  ancient- 
ly called  Hydra. 

LrsiMlcHus  (Kvcifiaxo^\  king  of  Thrace,  was 
a  Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  but  of  mean  origin,  his  father  Agatb- 
oeles  having  b^cn  originally  a  Penest  or  serf  in 
Sicily.  He  w%3  early  distmguished  for  his  un- 
daunte*  I  courage,  as  well  as  for  his  great  activ- 
ity ani  itren^  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q. 
Curtius  that  Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syr- 
ia, had  killed  a  lion  of  immense  size  single- 
handed  ;  and  this  circumstance  that  writer  re- 
gards as  the  ori^n  of  a  fable  gravely  related  by 
many  authors,  t£at,  on  account  of  some  offence, 
Lysimachus  had  been  shut  up  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  same  den  .with  a  hon ;  but,  though 
unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  ani- 
mal, and  was  pardoned  by  the  kme  in  consid- 
eration of  his  courage:  In  the  division  of  the 
provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.G. 
K23),  Thrace,  and  the  neighboring  countries  aa 
far  as  the  Danube,  were  assigned  to  Lysima- 
ehus.  For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  war  with  the  warlike  barbarians  that  boraer- 
ed  his  province  on  the  north.  At  length,  in  815, 
be  joined  the  league  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
and  Gussander  had  formed  against  Antigonus, 
but  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  war 
for  some  time.  In  806  be  took  the  title  of  king, 
when  it  was  assumed  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Gassander.  In  802  Lysimachus 
crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigo- 
nus, while  Seleucus  also  advanced  against  Qie 
latter  from  the  East  In  301  Lysimachus  and 
Seleucus  effected  a  junction,  and  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  at  Ipsus  over  Antigonus  and  his 
son  Demetnus.  Antigonus  fell  on  the  field, 
and  Denielrius  became  a  fugitive.  The  con- 
querors divided  between  them  the  dominions 
of  the  Tscquished,  and  Lysimachus  obtaiued  fur 
his  share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
from  the  Hellespont  and  the  iEgean  to  the  heart 
9f  Phrygia.  In  291  Lysima^us  crossed  the 
Danub3  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  Get« ;  but  he  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  wifh  his 
whole  army.  ■  DromichsBtes,  king  of  the  Qetas, 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  generosity,  asd  re- 
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stored  him  to  liberty.  In  288  Lysunadius  oniied 
with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Pyrrhus  in  a  com 
men  league  against  Demetrius,  who  had  Uff 
some  years  been  in  possession  of  Macedonia, 
and  was  now  preparing  to  march  into  Asia 
Next  year,  287,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  abandoned 
by  his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  obtained 
possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  but  he 
was  expelled  by  Lysimachus  in  286.  'Lysim- 
achus was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  domin 
ions  in  Europe  that  had  formed  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  as  well  as  of^the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  vast  dominions  till  shortly 
before  his  death.  His  downfall  was  occasioned 
by  a  dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife  Arsinoe, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  long  hated  her 
step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  false  ao- 
cusations,  induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  the  mmds 
of  his  subjects,  and  many  cities  of  Asia  broke 
out  into  open  revolt  Lysandi*a,  the  widow  of 
Agathocles,  fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of 
S^eucus,  who  forthwith  iuvaded  the  dominions 
of  Lysimachus.  The  two  monarchs  met  in  tho 
plain  of  Gorus  (Gorupedion),  and  Lysimachus 
fell  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  B.G.  281.  He  was 
in  his  eightieth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Lysimachus  founded  Ltsim aohia,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  also  enlarged  and  rebuilt  many  ocher 
cities. 

LTBiMxtlA  (ij  AvaifieXeia  2^fivij),  a  marsh  near 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  as  the 
marsh  more  anciently  called  Syraco,  from  which 
the  town  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name. 

Lysines  (Avaivoti :  now  Agelan  /),  a  town  in 
Pisidia,  souUi  of  the  Lake  As/'ania 

Ltsippus  (AwtTTTrof).  1.  Of  Sicyon,  one  of  thir 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great  Originally 
a  simple  workman  in  bronze  {faher  Wartu^),  he 
rose  to  the  eminence  which  he  afterward  ob- 
tained by  the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  re 
jected  the  last  remabs  of  the  old  conventional 
rules  which  the  early  artists  followed.  In  his 
imitation  of  nature  the  ideal  appears  almost  to 
have  vanished,  or  perhap  it  should  rather  be 
said  that  he  aimed  to  idealize  merely  humaT^ 
beauty.  He  made  statues  of  gods,  it  is  true ; 
but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his  favorite  suljcct 
was  the  human  hero  Hercules ;  while  his  por- 
traits seem  to  have  been  the  chief  foundation 
of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysippus  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred.  They  were  almost  all, 
if  not  all,  in  bronze ;  in  consequence  of  whicli,  none 
of  them  are  extant  He  made  statues  of  Alex- 
ander at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  many  differ- 
ent positions.  Alexander's  edict  is  well  known, 
that  no  one  should  pamt  him  but  Apelles,  and 
no  one  make  his  statue  but  Lysippua  Tlie  most 
celebrated  of  these  statues  was  that  in  which 
Alexander  was  represented  with  a  lanco,  which 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  companion  to  the 
picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt,  by 
Apelle8.->r2.  A  Lacedsmonian,  harmost  for  a 
time  at  Epitalium  in  Elis:  he  devastated  the 
Elean  teiritory,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
•'         Digitize*^ 
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pM^  B.O.  399. — 8.  Ad  Arcadian,  a  comio  poet 
of  Uie  old  comedy,  gained  the  first  prixe  J3.C. 
434 :  a  few  fragmeDts  of  his  comedies  are  pre- 
served  in  HeineKe,  Fragm,  Comic  Qracee,  vol  I, 
p.  421-S,  ftdit  minor.] 

Lvsis  ( Avfftc),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philos- 
opher, who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  persecn- 
iion  of  his  sect,  betook  himsejf  to  Thebes,  and 
Oecame  the  teacher  of  Bpamiaondas,  by  whom 
be  was  held  in  the  highest  esteemu 

LrsB,  a  river  of  Cat  ia,  <Hily  mentioned  by  Livy 
(zxxviii^  16). 

LtbisteItub,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysip- 
pofl,  was  a  statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
making  of  portraits.  He  was  the  first  who  took 
a  cast  of  tae  human  face  in  gypsum ;  and  from 
this  mould  he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it 
melted  wax. 

[Ltso.  1.  A  Sicilian  of  rank  at  Lil^bieum, 
plundered  by  Verres  while  pristor  of  Sicily  in 
EC.  73-71. — 2.  A  native  of  Patrs,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero's,  who  intrusted  to  his  care 
TuUius  Tiro  during  his  illness  at  that  place: 
when  Lyso  subsequently  visited  Rome,  he  re- 
ceived great  attention  from  both  Tiro  and  Ci 

Ltstba  {if  AvarpOf  tH  Avtrrpa :  ruins  probably 
at  Xaradoffht  called  Bin  Bir  Kilisaeh)^  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  Isauria,  celebrated 
as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (AcUj  xiv.). 


MAC^(Ma«M).  1.  A  people  on  the  eastern 
foast  of  Arabia  Felix,  prooably  about  Muteat. — 
^  An  inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Reffio  Syr- 
tiea,  that  is,  the  part  of  Northern  Africa  between 
theSyrtes. 

Macalla,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Brut- 
thun,  which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a 
sanctuary  of  Philoctetes. 

Maoab  or  MaoIasus  (Moxop  or  Maxapevc). 
1.  Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rhodos,  fled 
frcm  Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of 
Tfoagea. — 2.  Son  of  ifiolus.  Vid.  Canaox.^ 
8.  Son  of  Jason  and  Medea,  also  called  Merme- 
rus  or  Mormoru8.<— [4.  One  of  the  Lainthie,  slew 
the  centaur  Erigdupus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirith- 
ons. — ^5.  Of  Nericus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses.] 

Macaria  (Moxapta),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
D^umira. 

MacIeia  (Maxapta).  A  poetical  name  of  sev- 
eral islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. 
— 2.  An  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  (now  Red  Sea),  oS  the  coast  of  the 
Troelodytffi. 

Macabius  (Mojcc^of ),  a  Spartan,  was  one  of 
the  three  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesian 
force  sent  to  aid  the  ifitolians  in  the  reduction 
of  Naupa«tus,  RC.  426,  which,  however,  was 
saved  by  Demosthenes ;  he  was  afterward  slain 
at  the  battle  of  OlpiB. 

Maocabjct  {KaKKa6aloi)j  the  descendants  of 
the  fomily  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Mac- 
eabsus,  a  samame  which  he  obtained  from  his 
glorious  victories.    (From  the  Hebrew  makkcibt 

a  hammer.")  They  were  also  called  A^amo- 
tftd  {*AaafMvaloi\  from  Asamonieus,  or  Chas- 
BBoo.  the  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias.  th<> 


iatl.er  of  Judas  Maocab»us»  or,  in  a  shorlM 
form,  Aunonm  or  Hatmonia,  This  family  first 
obtained  distinction  from  the  attempts  which 
were  made  by  Antiochus  IV.  EpiphaneS)  king  of 
Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
introduce  the  Greek  religion  among  the  iuhal> 
itatits  of  Judtea.  Antiochus  published  an  edieti 
which  CDJoined  uniformity  of  worship  through- 
out his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a  town  not  £u 
from  Lydda,  lived  Mattathias,  a  man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who 
had  five  sons  in  the  vigor  of  their  days,  John, 
Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When 
the  officer  of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias 
not  only  refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers,  but  with  his  own  hand  struck  dead 
the  first  renegade  who  attempted  to  offer  sacri- 
fice on  the  heathen  altar.  He  then  put  to  death 
the  king's  officer,  and  retired  to  the  mountains 
with  his  five  sons  (B.C.  167).  Their  number^ 
dally  increased ;  and  as  opportunities  occurred 
they  issued  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  cvi 
off  detachments  of  the  Syrian  army,  destroyod 
heathen  altars,  and  restored  in  many  places  the 
synagogues  and  the  open  worship  of  the  Jewla?i 
religion.  Within  a  few  mouths  the  ii^urro 
tion  at  Modin  had  grown  into  a  war  for  national 
independence.  But  the  toils  of  such  a  wai 
were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of  Miittatbitu^ 
who  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolt,  leaving 
the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  third  soa  1.  Ju- 
das, who  assumed  the  surname  of  MaccabsBui, 
as  has  been  mentioned  aboT<),  carried  on  the 
war  with  the  same  pnidenoe  and  energy  with 
which  it  had  been  commenced.  After  meeting 
with  great  success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  forces  of  Demetrius  L  Soter,  IQOi 
He  was  succeeded  in  the'  command  by  his  broth- 
er,— 2.  Jonathan,  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
Jewish  independence  with  equal  vigor  and  suo- 
oe83>  and  became  recognizea  as  h^h-priest  of 
the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Tt-yphoo, 
the  minister  of  Antiochus  YI,  who  treaobek"- 
ously  got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jonathan 
was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his 
brother, — 3.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate 
of  Uie  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  gov 
emmeut  the  country  became  virtually  independ- 
ent of  Syria.  He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in- 
law  Ptolemy,  the  governor  of  Jericho,  togetbei 
with  two  of  his  sons,  Judas  and  Mattathias,  136. 
His  other  son,  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  escaped,  and 
succeeded  his  father. — 4.  Joanitss  Hyrcanus  I. 
was  high-priest  135-106.  He  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  independent  monarch.  Vid.  HvaoA- 
Nus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobu- 
lus  L — 5.  AaiSTOBULUS  L,  was  the  first  of  the 
Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title,  which 
was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  Hia 
reign  lasted  only  a  year,  106-105.  Vid.  Aaia* 
TOBULDS.  He  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother,— 
6.  ALEZANDsa  Jannjsus,  who  reigned  105-78. 
Vid.  Alexander,  p.  42,  b.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow, — ^7.  Alexandra,  who  appointed 
her  son  Hyrcanus  IL  to  the  priesthood,  and  held 
the  supreme  power  78-69.  On  her  death  in  th« 
latter  year,  her  son, — 8.  Hyrcanus  IL,  obtabed 
the  kingdom,  69,  but  was  supplanted  almost  im- 
micdiately  afterward  bv  his  brothei  —9.  Arm 
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vgxuLUa  II ,  who  obtaioed  the  throne  68  Vid, 
AursTOBULUB.  For  tha  remaiuder  of  tlie  bistory 
of  the  bouse  of  the  Maccabees,  vid,  Htroinus  li. 
and  HsaoDES  L 

MAciodNiA  (Max  :i(nfia  :  Moxedovec),  a  ooun- 
tiy  m  E'irape,  north  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  King 
5Cacedon,  a  son  of  Japiter  (Zeus)  and  Thjia,  a 
daughter  of  Deucalion.  The  name  first  occurs 
ID  Herodotus,  but  its  more  ancient  form  appears 
to  have  >«en  MacHia  (Mcuceria) ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, tlia  Macedonians  are  sometimes  called 
Maeetce.  The  country  is  said  to  have  been 
origiualljr  named  Emathia.  The  boundaries  of 
Macedonia  differed  at  different  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Macedonia  desig- 
noted  only  the  country  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  River  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
)ftncient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time 
of  Philip,  tbe  iather  of  Alexander,  were  on  the 
south  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Thessaljr  and  Epinis, 
on  tbe  east  the  River  Strymon,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  on  tiie  north  and  west  U- 
lyria  and  Pasonia,  from  which  it  was  divided  by 
DO  well-defined  limits.  Macedonia  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  oon<juest8  of  Philip.  He  added 
to  his  kingdom  Paaoma  on  the  north,  so  that  the 
mountains  Scordus  and  Orbelus  now  separated 
it  fh>m  McBsia ;  a  part  of  Thrace  on  the  east  as 
fkr  as  the  River  Nestus,  which  Thraoian  district 
was  usually  called  Macedoniik  (uffecta  ;  the  pen- 
insula Ohalcidice  on  the  south;  and  on  the 
west  a  part  of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Lych- 
citis.  On  the  cooquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  168,  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  distiicts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another :  1.  I'he  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a  part  of  Thrace  east 
of  the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebrus,  and  also 
including  the  territory  of  Heradea  Sintica  and 
Bisoltice,  west  of  the  Strymon ;  the  capital  of 
this  district  was  Amphipolis.  2.  The  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive 
of  those  parte  already  named,  but  including 
Ohalcidice;  the  capital  Thessalonica.  8.  The 
country  between  the  Axius  and  Peneus;  the 
capital  Pella.  4.  The  mountainous  country  in 
the  west;  the  capital  Peloj^onia.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Achsaans  in  146,  Macedonia 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  and  Thes- 
saly  and  Illyna  were  incorporated  with  it ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  district  east  of  the  Nestus 
was  again  assigned  to  Tlirace.  The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended 
from  tbe  JBfnoaik  to  the  Adriatic  Seas,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Achaia. 
It  was  originally  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  it 
was  made  by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Cffisar;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate 
by  Claudius.  Micedooia  may  be  described  as 
a  large  plain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Through  thin  pbiin,  however,  run 
many  smaller  ranges  of  mountains,  between 
which  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  extending 
from  the  coast  for  into  the  interior.  The  <diief 
moontains  were  SooaDus  or  Soabddb,  on  the 
Dorthwestem  fixxitier,  toward  lUyria  and  Dar- 
dania ;  further  east,  OaBSLUs  and  Sgokiub, 
which  separated  it  firom  MoBsia ;  and  Rhodope, 
which  extended  fr^m  Scomius  in  a  southeast- 
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«riy  direction,  forming  tbe  bouidary  letwefn 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  On  the  soutLini  fron- 
tier were  tbe  CAMsoNn  Momns  and  Oi.ympi». 
Tbe  chief  rivers  were  in  tbe  direcUoD  of  east 
to  west,  the  Nestus,  the  SravMoir,  the  Axius, 
the  laiigest  of  all,  the  Lddias  or  Lydias,  and  t.^e 
Hauaomon.  The  great  bulk  of  the  hilmoit- 
ants  of  Macedonia  consisted  of  Thracian  and 
Ulyriun  tribes.  At  an  early  period  some  Qreek 
tribes  settled  in  tbe  southern  part  of  tbe  coun- 
try. They  are  said  to  have  come  from-ArgoS; 
and  to  have  been  led  by  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and 
Perdiccas,  the  three  sons  of  Temenus  the  Hera- 
did.  Perdiocas,  tbe  youngest  of  the  brotbera, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedo- 
nian moDaroby.  A  later  tradition,  however,  re- 
garded Caranus,  who  was  also  a  Heraclid  from 
Argoe,  as  the  founder  of  tbe  monarchy.  These 
Greek  settlers  intermnrried  with  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  coimtry.  The  dialect  which 
they  spoke  was  akin  to  tbe  Doric,  but  it  con- 
tained many  barbarous  words  and  forma ;  and 
the  Maoedooians  were  accordingly  never  re- 
garded by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Helleuea. 
Moreover,  it  was  only  in  tbe  south  of  Macedonia 
that  tbe  Greek  language  was  spoken;  in  tbe 
north  and  northwest  of  the  country  tbe  Ulyriou 
tribes  continued  to  speak  their  own  language, 
and  to  preserve  their  ancient  habits  and  cus- 
toms. Very  little  is  known  of  tbe  history  uf 
Macedonia  till  tbe  reign  of  Amyntas  I.,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspis  ;  but 
from  that  time  their  history  is  more  or  less  in> 
timately  connected  with  that  of  Groece.  till  at 
length  Philip^  the  £gitber  of  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
became  tbe  virtual  master  of  tbe  whole  of 
Greece.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  extend- 
ed the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia  ;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued  to 
exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece  till  tbe 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  tbe  Romans,  168,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  dose.  Tbe  details 
of  the  Macedonian  bistoiy  are  given  in  the  lives 
of  tbe  separate  kings. 

Maoblla  (now  Jfacellaro),  a  small  fortified 
town  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  southeast  of  Segesta. 

MACsa,  JEbciLius.  1.  A  Roman  poet»  a  native 
of  Verona,  died  in  Asia  B.C.  16.  He  wrote  a 
poem  or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal 
plants,  in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  tbe 
Theriaca  of  Nicander.  (Ov,  IHst^  iv.,  10,  44^) 
Tbe  work  now  extant,  entitled  '*  jJEknilius  Macer 
de  Herbarum  yirtutibus,"  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages. —  2L  We  must  carefully  distinguish  from 
.^Emilius  Macer  of  Verona,  a  jpoet  Macer,  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  who  must  have 
been  alive  in  A.D.  12,  since  he  is  addressed  by 
Ovid  in  that  year  {ex-Pont^  ii,  10,  2). — 8.  A 
Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  He  wrote  several  works,  extracts 
from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest 

Magkr,  Cl5mob,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death,  AJ).  68,  wheD  be  laid  daim  to  tbe 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  iDsUgatioD 
of  Galba  by  the  procurator  TreboDius  GatuoI- 
anus. 

Maoko,  L101VIU&     Fid  LidNius. 

Maokstus  (iidtivaTOc:  now  Simaul-Su,  acd 
lower  8umffkerli)t  a  considerable  river  of  Mysia, 
rises  in  tbe  northwest  of  Phrygia,  and  i<>wi 
north  through  Mysia  into  tbe^Rhyndacua,  It 
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»  IRObably  the  same  river  whi^h  Polybias  (v., 
77)  calls  Megistus  (Uiyitrrocy 

[Machjersds  (biaxaipevs),  son  of  Dstaa  of 
Delphi,  is  said  to  have  alaia  Neoptolemus,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  in  a  quarrel  about  the  sacrifi- 
'^al  meat  at  Delphi.] 

Macharub  {Maxatpovc :  Maxaipinf {)t  &  strong 
border  fortress  in  the  south  of  Persa,  in  Pales- 
tine, on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathsei :  a  stroog- 
bold  of  the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A  tradi- 
tion made  it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded. 

MAOHAiriDA*,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  succeed- 
ed Lycurgus  about  B.C.  210.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, he  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown, 
but  ruled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries 
alone.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by 
Philopcemen,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
inSC)7. 

Machaoit  (iiaxauv)^  son  of  JSsculapius,  was 
ftiariied  to  Aoticlea,  the  daughter  of  Diocles,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Gorgasus,  Nico- 
tiacmus,  Alezanor,  Sphyrus,  and  Polemocrates. 
Tcttether  with  his  brother  Podalirius,  be  went 
to  Troy  with  thirty  ships,  commanding  the  men 
who  came  from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  (Ecbalia. 
In  this  war  he  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the 
Greeks,  and  also  distinguished  himself  in  battle. 
He  was  himself  wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  ear- 
ned from  the  field  by  Nestor.  Later  writers 
mention  him  as  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
were  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  cured  Philoctetes.  He  was  killed 
by  Euiypylos,  the  son  of  Telephus,  and  he  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Gerenia,  in  Messenia. 

[Machabbs  OAaxdpnc)^  Bon  of  Mithradates  the 
Gieat,  was  appointed  by  his  father  king  of  Bos- 
poms.  After  the  repeated  defeats  of  Mithradates 
bj  the  Romans,  Machares  proved  a  traitor,  and 
•CDt  supplies  to  Lucullus :  his  father,  ttiough 
hard  pressed  by  the  Roman  troops,  marched 
against  Machares,  and  the  latter  put  himself  to 
4eath  to  avoid  falling  into  his  enraged  father*s 
aands.] 

Macult Es  (Udx^veg),  a  people  of  Libya,  near 
lie  Lotophagi,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake 
Triton,  in  what  was  afterward  called  Africa 
propria. 

Machon  (Md;i:i^),  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a 
comic  poet,  flourished  at  Alexandrea,  where  he 
gave  instructions  respecting  comedy  to  the 
grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  [Two 
or  thre9  fragments  remain,  which  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Fragm,  Comic.  Grae.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1133- 
4,  edit,  minor.] 

Maoistus  or  Maoistum  (Mdxurror,  UaKurrov : 
UoKicTioc),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
iMMtheast  of  Lepreum,  originally  called  Plata- 
Bistos  (lUarav^rovc),  and  founded  by  the  Cau- 
eones. 

Ma  JOBABA  {Uatcopa6a  i  now  MeecA),  a  city  in 
the  west  of  Arabia  Felix ;  probably  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mo- 
bammed,  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat 
or  Alitta  under  the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

Macba  (now  Magra),  a  small  river  rising  in 
die  Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Ligurian 
Sea  near  Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
fostas,  formed  the  bcundary  between  Liguria 
aod  Etrnria. 

Macbiawus  one  of  the  thirty  tyrar  s,  a  dis- 
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ting  lisbed  general,  who  accompanied  Valonsi 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  A.D. 
260.  On  the  capture  of  that  monarch,  Maori- 
ar*^  was  proclaimed  emperor,  together  with 
his  two  sons  Macrianus  and  Quietus.  He  as 
signed  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  East 
to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the  youneer  Mac- 
rianus for  Italy.  They  were  encounllred  by 
Aureolus  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Illyria, 
defeated  and  slain,  262.  Quietus  was  shortly 
afterward  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

Maori  Campx.     Vid.  Campi  Macbi. 

Macrznub,  M.  Opilius  Sbverub,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.D.  217-June,  218.  He  was  bom 
at  Caesarea  in  Mauretania,  of  bumble  parents, 
A.D.  164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Caracalla.  He  accompanied 
Caracalla  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthi 
ans,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  afler  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assas- 
sinated. He  conferred  the  title  of  Cesar  upon 
his  son  Diadumenianus,  and  at  the  same  time 
gained  great  popularity  by  repealing  some  ob> 
noxious  taxes.  But  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Parthians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria. 
While  here,  his  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  be> 
come  unpopular  by  enforcing  among  them  ordei 
and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from  theit 
allegiance,  and  proclauned  Elagabalua  as  em- 
peror. With  the  troops  which  remained  faith- 
ful to  him,  Macrinus  marched  against  the  usurp- 
er, but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  seized  in  Chalcedon,  and 
put  to  doath,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months. 

[Macbis  (Moffpic),  another  name  for  the  isl 
and  Helena.     Vid.  Hblbna.] 

Macbo,  NiBvIus  SbbtobIoc,  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  A.D.  31.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  pretori- 
ans,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  foi 
the  remainder  of  Tiberius*s  reign  and  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Caligula's.  Macro  was  as 
cruel  as  Sejanus.  He  laid  informations ;  he 
presided  at  the  rack ;  and  he  lent  himself  to  the 
most  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius  during  the 
last  and  worst  period  of  his  government.  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  be  paid  court  to  the 
young  Caligula ;  and  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince. 
It  was  rumored  that  Macro  shortened  the  last 
moments  of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  the 
bedding  as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a 
swoon.  But  Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of 
Macro,  and  compelled  him  to  kill  himself  with 
his  wife  and  children,  38. 

MacbSbii  (iiaxp66ioif  i.  e.,  Lffhg-Uved),  an 
.Ethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iil,  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identifi- 
cation with  any  known  people. 

Macbobids,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
was  Ambronus  Aureliu$  Theodosius  Macrobiuf. 
All  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the 
age  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was 
probably  a  Greek,  and  that  ho  had  a  son  named 
Eustathius.  He  states  in  the  preface  to  his 
Saturnalia  that  Latin  was  to  him  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  more  especially  as  we 
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ftnd  numerous  Greek  idioms  m  his  style.  He 
was  probably  a  pagan.  His  extant  works  are, 
1.  Satumaliorun  Conviviorum  Libri  VII. ^  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  dissertations  on  history, 
mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points  of  an- 
tiquarian research,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
livere^during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Pretextatus,  who  was  in- 
Tested  with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
Valentinian  and  Va!ens.  The  form  of  the  work 
18  avowedly  copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
especially  the  Banquet :  in  substance  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Noctes  Atticse  of  A. 
Gcllius.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  festivals 
of  Saturnus  and  Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
6lc.  The  second  book  commences  with  a  col- 
lection of  bon  mots,  ascribed  to  the  most  cele- 
brated wits  of  antiquity ;  to  these  are  appended 
a  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  four  following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The 
seventh  book  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  char- 
acter than  the  preceding.  2.  Commenlarius  ex 
Cicerone  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  a  tract  mach 
studied  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Dream 
of  Scipio,  contained  in  the  sixth  book  of  Cic- 
ero's De  Repoblica,  is  taken  as  a  text,  which 
suggests  a  succession  of  discourses  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets 
on  mind  as  well  as  matter.  3.  De  Differentiis 
et  Sodetatihus  Graci  Latinique  Verbi,  a  treatise 
purely  grammatical,  of  which  only  an  abridg- 
ment is  extant,  compiled  by  a  cr  tain  Joannes. 
The  best  editions  of  the  works  A  Macrobius 
are  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670,  and  by 
Zeunius,  Lips.,  1774 :  [the  first  yolume  of  a 
new  and  more  copious  critical  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig,  1848,  edited 
by  Lud.  Janus.] 

Maciones  (tioKptivcc),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like Caucasian  people  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

MactohIctm  {UcKTupiov :  MaKTuptvoc)f  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Mactnia  {MoKvvia :  Maxwevf),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  iEtolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiassus, 
east  of  Calydon  and  the  Evenus. 

[Madaura  or  Madubus  (Madovpof),  a  town 
in  northern  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Medaura.] 

Madi  ANITA  {JAadtavlrait  M.a6t^vaio(,}AadtvvoC : 
m  the  Old  Testament,  Midianim),  a  powerful 
nomad  people  in  the  south  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
about  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  carried 
on  a  caravan  trade  between  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  were  troublesome  enemies  of  the  Israelites 
until  they  were  conquered  by  Gideon.  They 
do  not  appear  in  history  aller  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

[M ADYA8  Qladvaci  Ion.  Madvtic),  a  king  of  the 
Scythians,  under  whom  they  overran  Asia  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Egypt:  he  is  called  by 
Strabo  Idanthyhsds.] 

MADfTDs  (Madvrof :  ModwriOf :  now  Maxto)^ 
a  sea-port  town  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

MiE A  NDEH  (Matavd/Doc :  now  Mendereh  or  Mein- 
der,  or  Boyuk- Mendereh^  i.  e.,  the  Great  Men- 
dereht  in  contradistinction  to  the  Little  Mendereh^ 
the  ancient  Cayster],  has  its  source  in  the 
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mountain  called  Aulocrenas,  above  Celasiis,  Is 
the  south  of  Phrygia,  close  to  the  source  of  the 
Marsyas,  which  immediately  joins  it.  Vid.  Ca- 
LJKVM.  It  flows  in  a  general  western  direction, 
with  varipus  changes  of  direction,  but  on  the 
whole  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Mount 
Messogis,  on  its  southern  side,  forming  the 
boundar}'  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  last 
falls  into  the  Icarian  Sea  between  Myos  and 
Priene.  lis  whole  length  is  above  one  hnndrEsd 
and  seventy  geographical  miles.  The  Maean- 
der  IS  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid,  and 
therefore  not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  courst 
lies  chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  parti) 
in  a  deep  rocl^y  valley :  its  lower  course,  foi 
the  last  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  is  through 
a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through  which  it  flows 
in  those  numerous  windings  that  have  made  its 
name  a  descriptive  verb  (to  meander)^  and  which 
it  often  inundates.  The  alteration  made  in  tbo 
coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial  deposit  was 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has  been  con 
tinual^  going  on.  Vid.  Latmicus  Sinus  and 
MiLETi  s.  The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  were, 
on  the  right  or  northern  side,  the  Marsyas, 
Cludrus,  Lethaeus,  and  Gaeson,  and  on  the  left 
or  southern  side,  the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpa- 
sus,  and  another  Marsyas.  As  a  god,  Maeander 
is  described  as  the  father  of  the  nymph  Cyane, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Caunus.  Hence  the 
latter  is  called  by  Ovid  (Met.t  ix.,  573)  Maan- 
dritu  juvenis. 

[Mjeandrius  (Mcudvdpioc),  secretary  to  Poly- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  through  whose  treach- 
ery or  incompetency  Polycrates  was  induced  to 
place  himself  in  the  power  of  Orestes,  and  was 
by  him  put  to  death.  Maeandrius,  upon  this,  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  the  tyranny,  until  the 
advance  of  the  Persians  under  Otanes  to  place 
Syloson,  brother  of  Polycrates,  on  the  throne, 
when  he  capitulated :  having  brought  about  the 
assassination  of  the  chief  Persians,  he  made  his 
escape  to  Sparta ;  the  ephori,  however,  banish- 
ed him  from  the  Peloponnesus.] 

Mjbcenas,  C.  CilnTus,  was  born  some  time 
between  B.C.  73  and  63 ;  and  we  learn  from 
Horace  {Cartn.,  iv.,  11)  that  his  birth-day  waa 
the  thirteenth  of  April.  His  family,  though  be- 
longing wholly  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  of 
high  antiquity  and  honor,  and  traced  its  descent 
from  the  Lucumonet  of  Etruria.  His  paternal 
ancestors,  the  Ct/mt,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (x., 
3, 5)  as  having  attained  great  power  and  wealth 
at  Arretium  about  B.C.  301.  The  maternal 
branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  name 
of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  roother*B 
as  well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance  that  Horace  {Sat.,  i.,  6,  3) 
mentions  both  his  attM  matermu  qtqiu  patemus 
as  having  been  distinguished  by  commanding 
numerous  legions ;  a  passage,  by  the  way,  frou^ 
which  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  « 
Maecenas  had  ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  A* 
though  it  is  unknown  where  Maecenas  received 
his  education,  it  must  doubtless  have  been  a 
careful  one.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  hi 
was  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature; 
and  his  taste  for  literary  mq-suits  was  showa 
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ooi  only  by  bu  i^atronage  cf  the  most  eniicent 
poets  of  bis  time,  but  dso  by  several  perform- 
ances of  bis  own,  both  in  verse  acd  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Augustus  at  ApoUonia  before*the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  he  is  mentioned  fur  the 
first  time  in  B.C.  40,  and  fVom  this  year  his 
name  constantly  occurs  as  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we 
find  him  employed  in  B.C.  37  in  negotiating 
^th  Antony ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Horace  accompanied  him  to  Brun- 
disium,  a  journey  which  he  has  described  in 
the  fiAh  satire  of  the  first  book.  During  the 
war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  battle  of  Actium,  Maecenas  remained  at 
Rome,  being  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.  During  this  time 
he  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger 
Lepidus.  Miecenas  was  not  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  as  some  critics  have  supposed ; 
and  the  first  epode  of  Horace  probably  does  not 
relate  at  all  to  Actium,  but  to  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition against  Sextus  Pompeius.  On  the  re- 
tarn  of  Augustus  from  Actium,  Maecenas  en- 
joyed a  greater  share  of  his  favor  than  ever, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  had  the  man- 
agement of  all  public  afTairs.  It  is  related  that 
Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with  Agrip- 
pa and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency  of 
restoring  the  republic ;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire. 
For  many  years  Macenas  continued  to  preserve 
the  uninterrupted  favor  of  Augustus ;  but,  be- 
tween B.C.  81  and  16,  a  coolness,  to  say  the 
least,  had  sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and 
his  faithful  minister,  and  after  the  latter  year 
me  retired  entirely  from  public  life.  The  cause 
of  this  estrangement  is  enveloped  in  doubt. 
Dion  Cassius  positively  attributes  it  to  an  in- 
trigae  carried  on  by  Augustus  with  Terentia, 
Maecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died  B.C.  8,  and 
was  bnried  on  the  Esquiline.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  bequeathed  his  property  to  Augus- 
tus. Maecenas  bad  amassed  an  enormons  for- 
tune. He  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  had  formerly  served 
as  a  burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor., 
Sai.^  i,  8,  7.)  Here  he  had  planted  a  earden, 
and  built  a  house,  remarkable  for  its  loftiness, 
on  account  of  a  tower  by  which  it  was  sur- 
mounted, and  from  the  top  of  which  Nero  is 
said  to  have  afterward  contemplated  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome.  In  this  residence  he  seems  to 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  His 
bouse  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  wits  of 
Rome ;  and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the 
amnsement  of  the  company  was  always  wel- 
come to  a  seat  at  his  table.  But  his  really  in- 
timate friends  consisted  of  the  greatest  gen- 
ioses  and  most  learned  men  of  Rome ;  and  if 
it  was  from  his  universal  inclination  toward 
men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  friendship  for 
sach  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands 
in  B  C  41 ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Mao- 
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cenas  that  he  undertook  the  Gemgia,  the  iuo3 
finished  of  all  ais  poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  him  wita 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  a  farm 
in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the  estate  was  but 
a  moderate  one,  we  learn  from  Horace  himseU 
that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was  regulated  bv 
his  own  contented  views,  and  not  by  his  pa- 
tron's want  of  generosity.  {Carm.,  iii.,  16, 38.) 
Of  Maecenas's  own  literary  productions  only  a 
few  fragments  exist.  From  these,  however, 
and  from  the  notices  which  we  find  of  his  wri^ 
ings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led  to  think  that 
we  have  not  suiTered  any  great  loss  by  their 
destruction  ;  for,  althoagh  a  good  judge  of  lit- 
erary merit  m  others,  be  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself.  In 
his  way  of  life  MaecGnas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.  We  find  several  allusions 
in  the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his 
dress.  He  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, especially  pantomimes,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  patronage  of  Bathyllus,  the  cel- 
ebrated dancer,  who  was  a  freedman  of  his. 
That  moderation  of  character  which  led  him  to 
be  content  with  his  equestrian  rank,  probably 
arose  from  his  love  of  ease  and  luxury,  or  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  more  prudent  and 
politic  views.  As  a  politician,  the  principal 
trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  his  master, 
and  the  main  end  of  ail  bis  cares  was  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check 
on  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion,  and, 
above  all,  to  avoid  that  cruelty  which  for  so 
many  years  had  stained  the  Roman  annals  with 
blood. 

Mj»3iu8  Tabpa.     VU.  Tarpa. 

MiSDlcA  (Ma<duc^),  the  country  of  the  Maedi 
a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Soomius.  They  frequently  made 
inroads  into  the  country  of  the  Macedonians,  till 
at  length  they  were  conquered  by  the  latter  peo- 
ple, and  their  land  incorporated  with  Macedonia, 
of  which  it  formed  the  northeastern  district. 

MiBLiuB,  Sp.,  the  richest  of  the  plebeian 
knights,  employed  his  fortune  in  buying  up  corn 
in  Etruria  in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
440.  This  com  he  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  small 
price,  or  distributed  it  grataitously.  Such  lib- 
erality gained  him  the  favor  of  the  plebeians, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  him  to  the  hatred 
of  the  ruling  class.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  accused  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king 
ly  power.  ThereupK>n  Cincinnatus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Ahala  the  master 
of  the  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator ;  but  as  he 
refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band  of 
patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd  and 
slew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and 
his  house  pulled  down ;  its  vacant  site,  which 
was  called  the  £quifiutliumf  continued  to  sub- 
sequent ages  a  memorial  of  bis  fate.  Later 
ages  fully  believed  the  story  of  Maelius's  con* 
spiracy,  and  Cicero  repeatedly  praises  the  glori- 
ous deed  of  Ahala.  But  his  guilt  is  very  doubt- 
ful. None  of  the  alleged  accomplices  of  Ma^ 
lius  wsre  punished    and  Ahala  ^as  brought  ts 
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mal.  and  only  escaped  condemnation  bj  a  toI- 
«*ntaTy  exile. 

Mjbnaca  {Maiv&Kff),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
His)ienia  Bstica,  on  the  coast,  the  most  west- 
erly colony  of  the  Phoc»ans. 

MiBfflDss  (Matvadec),  a  name  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, from  ftaivoftait  **  to  be  mad,*'  because 
they  were  phrensied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
K)r  Bacchus. 

MiCiTALns  (rd  MalvdXnv  or  MmvtiXiov  &po^: 
now  Rotnon),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  ex- 
tended from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan. 
Prom  this  mountain  the  surrounding  country 
Was  called  Manalia  (MntvaXla) ;  and  on  the 
mountain  was  a  town  Mctnahu.  The  mountain 
was  so  celebrated  that  the  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjectives  Manalius  and  Mana- 
Hi  as  equiTalent  to  Arcadian. 

ManTus.  I.  C  ,  consul  B.C.  388,  with  L.  Fu- 
rius  Camillus.  The  two  consuls  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Latium ;  they  were  both  reward- 
ed with  a  triumph ;  and  equestrian  statues  were 
erected  to  their  honor  in  the  forum.  The  statue 
of  Maenins  was  placed  upon  a  column,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  later  writers  under  the  name  of 
Columna  Mania,  and  which  appears  to  have 
stood  near  the  end  of  the  forum,  on  the  Capi- 
toline.  Maenius  was  dictator  in  9S0,  and  cen- 
sor in  318.  In  his  censorship  he  allowed  bal- 
conies to  be  added  to  the  yarious  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  foram,  in  order  that  the  spectators 
might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum ;  and  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Mttniana  (so. 
«<ff/!m).-— 8.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
5180,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  be- 
fore they  had  been  elected,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  confer,  or  agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on 
the  person  whom  the  comitia  should  eleot.>~3. 
A  contemporary  of  Lucilius,  was  a  great  spend- 
thrift, who  squandered  all  his  property,  and  aft- 
erward supported  himself  by  playing  the  buffoon. 
He  possessed  a  house  in  the  forum,  which  Cato 
in  his  censorship  (184)  purchased  of  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  basilica  Porcia. 
Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  ridiculously 
relate,  that  when  Manius  sold  his  house,  he  re- 
served for  himself  one  column,  the  Columna 
Mcnia,  from  which  he  built  a  balcony,  that  he 
might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columns  Masnia,  and  of  the  balco- 
nies called  Meniana,  has  been  explained  above. 
(Aor.,  SaLf  i,  I,  101 ;  i.,  8,  81 ;  Eviit.,  i.,  16, 
M.) 

MjbnSba,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Hispania 
Bsetica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  twelve  miles  eastof  Malaca. 

Sf  JeifDs.  Vid,  MoBirus.] 
MON  (Ua(inf).  1 .  Son  of  Haemon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the 
band  that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the 
war  of  the  Seren  against  Thebes.  Mason  was 
the  only  one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tfdeas. 
Mson,  in  return,  buried  Tydeus  when  the  latter 
was  slain. — 2.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  moth- 
er of  Cybele.— ['•  A  Latin  warrior,  who  was 
wounded  by  iEneas  in  the  wars  between  .£neaf 
•nd  Tnmus  in  Italy.] 
MjeShTa.     Vid,  Lvdia. 
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MiEdrrTDBs  (Ma/op/d^f),  t.  r,  Horner,  eituQ 
because  he  was  a  son  of  Maton,  or  because  br 
was  a  native  of  Maeonia,  the  ancient  name  of 
Lydia.  Hence  he  is  also  callsd  M<Boniut  tenei^ 
and  his  poems  the  Maonia  char  tee ,  or  Maonium 
carmen.  M^dNis  also  occurs  as  a  surnamo  o** 
Omphale,  and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were 
Lydians. 

Mmotjb.     Vid.  MiCOTis  Palus. 

MiBoTis  Palus  (9  'M.aiurt^  Xifivtf :  now  Sea  of 
Axav),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  north  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (now 
Black  Sea),  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Bosporus  Cimmbiius.  its  form  may  be  de- 
scribed roughly  as  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex  at 
its  northeastern  extremity,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  great  river  Tanals  (now  Don) : 
it  discharges  its  superfluous  water  by  a  constant 
current  into  the  Euxine.  The  ancients  had  very 
Tague  notions  of  its  true  form  and  size :  the  ear 
lier  geographers  thought  that  both  it  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  Northern 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Mapdte  or  Maed- 
tici  (HaiQratt  MaiuriKoC).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bospoiicum  Mare, 
^schylus  (Prom,,  731)  applies  the  name  of 
Maeotic  Strait  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (a^ 
A<jv'  Maicjrtirov). 

Mjbba  (Maipa).  1.  The  dog  of  Icarius,  the 
fhther  of  Erigone.  Vid.  Icarius,  No.  1. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Proetus  and  Antea,  a  companion  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  by  whom  she  was  killed,  aftei 
she  had  become  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mothei 
of  Locrus.  Others  state  that  she  died  a  virgin 
— 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married  to  Tege^ 
ates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was  shown 
both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 

Mjbsa,  Julia,  sister-in-law  of  Septimins  Se- 
Terns,  aunt  of  Caracalla,  and  grandmother  of 
Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Sevems.  She  was 
a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after 
the  elevation  of  Septimius  Seyerus,  the  husband 
of  her  sister  Julia  Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the 
imperial  court  until  the  death  of  CaracaUa,  and 
to  hare  accumulated  great  wealth.  She  con- 
trived and  executed  the  plot  which  transferred 
the  supreme  power  from  Macrinus  to  her  prand- 
son  Elagabalus.  When  she  foresaw  the  down- 
fall of  the  latter,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt 
his  cousin  Albzandbr  Sbvbrus.  By  Severus 
she  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta  during 
her  life,  and  received  divine  honors  after  her 
death. 

MiKvfus.     Vid.  Bavius. 

Maoaba,  a  mountain  in  Galatia,  ten  Roman 
miles  east  of  Ancyra. 

Magas  (Mdyac),  king  of  Cyrene,  was  a  step- 
son of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  offspring  of 
Berenice  by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  a 
Macedonian  by  birth;  and  he  seems  to  have 
accompanied  his  mother  to  Egypt,  where  be 
soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the  favor  of  Ptole- 
my. In  B.C.  308  he  was  appointed  by  that 
monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  des- 
tined for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelias.  The  enterprise  was  completel} 
successful,  and  Magas  obtained  from  his  stt^p- 
fkther  the  govemment  of  the  province.  At  first 
lie  ruled  over  the  provinces  nly  as  a  derendencv 
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^  £0' jt,  but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter 
ae  not  only  assumed  the  character  of  an  inde* 
pendent  monarch,  bat  even  made  war  on  the 
King  of  Egypt.  He  married  Apama,  daughter 
3f  Antiochus  Soter,  by  whom  be  had  adaaghter, 
Berenice,  afterward  the  wife 'of  Ptolemy  £uer- 
gcUes.    He  died  858. 

[Maodala  (Mtt/JaAa:  HaydaXifvoc,  probably 
tte  Old  Testament  Migdal-£1 :  now  El-Mtydel), 
a  Tillage  of  Palestine,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
piobabty  on  the  western  shore,  where  the  mod- 
ern El-Metfdcl  stands.] 

MAOodLux  (MdydoAov,  Md/iSuXov :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Migdol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  northeastern  frontier,  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Pelusium :  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (ii.,  169). 

Maostovria  (now  Moigte  de  Broie,  on  the 
Saone),  a  town  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
dy  the  Germans  shortly  before  Cnsar's  arrival 
in  Gaul. 

Maoi  (BCuyoi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priests 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
word  mo^,  mog,  or  mugk,  i.  e.,  a  frUst.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the 
Magi,  and  in  some  cases  bearing  the  eame  name, 
existed  among  other  Eastern  nations,  especially 
the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon ;  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  either  the  Magi,  or  their  religion,  were 
of  strictly  Median  or  Persian  origin ;  but,  in 
classical  literature,  they  are  presented  to  us 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  Medo- 
Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents  them 
as  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  em- 
pire, before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Per- 
sians, they  were  so  dosely  connected  with  the 
throne,  and  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
state,  that  they  evidently  retained  their  posi- 
tion after  the  revolution ;  and  they  had  power 
enough  to  be  almost  successful  in  the  attempt 
they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian  dynasty 
after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  by  putting  forward 
one  of  their  own  number  as  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  alleging  that  he  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Cambyses.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  a 
plot  to  restore  the  Median  supremacy;  but 
whether  it  arose  from  mere  ambition,  or  from 
any  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Magi  under 
the  vigorous  government  of  Cyrus,  can  not  be 
said  with  certainty.  The  defeat  of  this  Magian 
conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
the  other  Persian  nobles  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  th^  Magi,  which  was  celebrated 
by  an  annual  festival  {ra  1Aayo^via)t  during 
which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
Dublic.  Still  meir  position  as  the  only  ministers 
$£  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly 
altered  their  condition ;  but  they  still  continue 
to  appear  in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
later  Roman  empire.  The  **  wise  men"  who 
eame  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  oar  Saviour's  birth  were  Magi  (jtuyoi  is  their 
name  in  the  original.  Matt.,  ii.,  1 ).  Simon,  who 
bad  deceived  the  people  of  Samtria  before 
^hil' p  preached  to  them  {Acts  viii.),  ai  d  Elymas, 
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who  tried  to  hinder  the  conversion  of  Scr^it» 
Paulus  at  Cyprus  (Acts,  xiii.),  are  both  caller' 
Magians ;  but  in  these  cases  the  words  fidyoi 
and  fjuiyevuv  are  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  foi 
a  peiBon  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or  praC" 
tioBs  the  arts  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  the 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and 
from  it  we  get  o^r  word  magic  (ri  liayiKij,  i.  e., 
Me  art  or  science  of  the  Magi).  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Magi  as'  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tra- 
dition to  Zoroastres,  or  Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  him,  the  Zarathustra  of  thn 
Zendavesta  (the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient 
Persians),  and  the  Zerdusht  of  the  modern  Per 
sians ;  but  whether  he  was  their  founder,  theii 
reformer,  or  the  mythical  representative  of  their 
unknown  origin,  can  not  he  decided.  He  is  said 
to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme good  principle  (Ormuzd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  divid- 
ed into  three  classes,  Uarnert,  masters,  and  per* 
feet  scholars.  They  alone  could  teach  the  truths 
and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell 
the  future,  interpret  dreams  and  omens,  and  as- 
certain the  will  of  Ormnzd  by  the  arts  of  divi 
nation.  They  had  three  chief  methods  of  divi 
nation,  by  calling  up  the  dead,  by  cups  or  dishes, 
and  by  waters.  The  forms  of  worship  and  div- 
ination were  strictly  defined,  and  were  handed 
down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition.  Like  ali 
early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
sole  possessors  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
\he  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  Their  learning  became  cel- 
ebrated at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the 
name  of  fidyeta,  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
speculation  by  the  philosophers,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
limited ;  while  their  high  pretensions,  and  the 
tricks  by  which  their  knowledge  of  science  en- 
abled them  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant,  soon 
attached  to  their  name  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  had  meaning  which  is  still  com- 
monly connected  with  the  words  derived  from 
it.  Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learning, 
the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
functions. 

[Maoius,  Dsciue,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  at  Capua  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic vrar,  and  leader  of  the  Roman  party  in  that 
town  in  opposition  to  Hannibal :  on  the  surren- 
der of  the  town  Hannibal  required  him  to  be  de 
Uvered  up  to  hiir..] 

Magna  QemcIx,     Vid.  Grjbcxa. 

Magna  Matbr.     Vid.  Rhka. 

MAONBRTivs,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 
A.D.  350-353,  whose  full  name  was  Flaviud 
PopxLiirs  Maonbmtivs.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a  common  soldiei 
was  eventually  intrusted  by  Constans,  the  eon 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  with  the  command  of 
the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  had 
replaced  the  ancient  praetorian  guards  when  the 
empire  was  remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  position  to  organize  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  weak  and  profligate  Constans, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  emissaries.  Mag- 
nentius  thereupon  was  acknowledged  as  enaper- 
3r  in  all  the  Western  provincea-except  lUyria* 
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<rt)crn  Vetranio  had  assumed  the  parple.  CToii- 
«tantius  hurried  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  to 
crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio  submitted  to  Con- 
stantius  at  Sardica  in  December,  350.  Mag- 
nentius  was  first  defeated  by  Constantius  at  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the  Drave,  in  the 
autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Gaul. 
Ho  was  defeated  a  second  \ime  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353.  Magnen- 
tius  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength ;  but  not  one  spark  of 
virtue  relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a 
sovereign.  The  power  which  he  obtained  by 
treachery  and  murder  he  maintained  by  extor- 
tion and  cruelty. 

Magnes  {Mdyvrfc)f  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or 
Icarius  in  Attica.  He  flourished  B.C.  460  and 
onward,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly 
before  the  representation  of  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  is,  in  423.  (Aristoph.,  Equity 
524. )  His  plays  contained  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buffoonery.  [A  few  fragments  of  his  plays  are 
collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Ch-ae.,  vol. 
i.,  p.5-6.] 

MaonbsIa  (Mayvtfala  :  lAayvtfCi  pl-  yidyvffTec)- 
I.  The  most  easterly  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 
long,  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  north  to  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on 
Che  south,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Thessalian  plain.  It  was  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, as  it  comprehended  the  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Pelion.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Magnetes,  are  said 
to  have  founded  the  two  cities  in  Asia  mention- 
ed below.— 2.  M.  AD  Sipf  LUM  (M.  -Trpdf  XtffiJA^ 
or  viro  StrrvAv :  ruins  at  Manista)^  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot 
of  the  northwest  declivity  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  famous 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  two  Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
B.C.  190.  After  the  Mitbradatic  war,  the  Ro- 
mans made  it  a  libera  civitaa.  It  suflTered,  with 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  but  it  was  still 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  fifth  century. — ^3. 
M.  AD  M.£AiVDBUM  (M.  ^  npoc  MaidvSpf^^  M.  im 
TAaidvdpt^ :  ruins  at  Inek-bazar)^  a  city  in  the 
southwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Lethseus,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Mieander.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  B.C.  700)  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became  an 
Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Themistocles  by  Ar- 
taxerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Leucophryne,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Asia  Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist. 

MAQNdPOLiB  {Mayv6wo^ic),OT  Eupatoria  Mao- 
N0P0LI8,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lyons  and  Iris,  be- 
gun by  Mithradates  Eupator  and  finished  by 
Pomfiey,  but  probably  destroyed  before  very 
long. 

[Maonus  Portus.  1.  (Now  OnlfofAlmena),  a 

harbor  of  Hispania  BsBtica,  on  tbe  Iberian  Golf, 

Hetween  Abdera  and  the  promontory  Charide- 

mus.— -2.  (iiiya^  ^nv)t  &  harbor  on  the  west 
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of  tbe  north  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconenai^ 
among  the  Callaici  Lueenses. — 8.  (lieya^  Xt 
ft^),  a  haven  on  the  south  coast  of  Bntaio,  op> 
posite  the  island  Vectis  (now  Isle  of  Wight), 
now  probably  the  Gulf  of  Portsmouth  ] 

[Magnus  Sinus  '6  uiyac  nSXvoct  Mty  Gulf 
of  Siam),  the  great  gulf  on  the  east  iMst  of  In- 
dia extra  Gangem,  or  the  Chersonesns  Aurea, 
separating  this  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Sinae.] 

Maoo  {Mdyuv).  1.  A  Carthatrinian,  said  to 
have  been  tbe  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
that  city,  by  introducing  a  regular  discipline 
and  organization  into  her  armies.  He  flour- 
ished from  B.C.  550  to  500,  and  was  probably 
the  father  of  Hasdrubal,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle  against  Gelo  at  Himera.  Vid.  Hamil 
CAR,  No.  1.— 2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  under  Himilco  in  the  war  against  Dionys- 
ius,  396.  When  Himilco^  returned  to  Africa 
after  the  aisastrous  termuiation  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Mago  appears  to  have  been  invested  with 
the  chiefcommand  in  Sicily.  He  carried  on  the 
war  with  Dionysius,  bnt  in  892  was  compelled 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  aban- 
doned his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power  of  Dio- 
nysius. In  388  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  battle. — 8. 
Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily  in 
344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against  Tt- 
moleon ;  but,  becoming  apprehensive  of  treach' 
ery,  he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  at 
the  hands  of  iiis  countrymen,  who  nevertheless 
crucified  his  lifeless  body. — 4.  Son  of  Hamilcat 
Barca,  and  youngest  brother  of  tho  famoas  Han- 
nibal. He  accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  anc 
after  the  battle  of  Canute  (216)  carried  the  newc 
of  this  great  victory  to  Carthage ;  but,  instead 
of  returning  to  Itidy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a  considerable  force  to  the  support  of  his 
other  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  two  Scipios  (215).  He  continued  in  this 
country  for  many  years ;  and  after  his  brothet 
Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208,  in  order  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him  and 
upon  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  and  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
where  the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  harbor, 
Portus  Magonis,  or  Port  Mahoh.  Early  in  the 
ensuing  summer  (205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria. 
where  ne  surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  for  two  yesrs,  but  in  203 
he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  Qnintilins  Varus,  and  was  himself  se- 
verely wounded.  Shortly  afterward  he  em- 
barked his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  au- 
thorities,  represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck, or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves  — 5 
Surnamed  the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
ficers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a 
considerable  time  the  chief  command  in  Brut- 
tium. — 6.  Commander  of  the  garrison  of  New 
Carthage  when  that  city  w^  token  by  Soipio 
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A.nieanu»,  209.  Maeo  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Rome. — 7.  A  Carthaginian  of  uncertain  date, 
who  wrote  a  work  upon  agrculture  in  the  Pu- 
QIC  langnage,  in  twenty-eight  books.  So  great 
xTv  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
thai  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  sen- 
ate ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into 
Latin  by  competent  persons,  at  the  head  of 
whonr.  was  D.  Silanus.  It  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek,  though  with  some  abridg- 
tnent  and  alteration,  by  Cassius  Dionysius  of 
Uiica.  Mago's  precepts  on  agricultural  matters 
are  continually  cited  by  the  Roman  writers  on 
those  subjects  in  terms  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 
Mao5nis  Portus.     Vid.  Maoo,  No.  4. 

MAOOlfTIACnM.       Vid,  MoaOKTlACUM. 

[Maorada  (now  Urumeai  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, Bidassoa),  a  small  river  on  the  northern 
joaBt  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis] 

Maharbal  (Maap6af),  son  of  Himilco,  and  one 
ol  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  Hannibal 
Mk  the  second  Funic  war.  He  is  first  mention- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  After  the  battle 
of  Canne  he  urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once 
with  his  cavalry  upon  Rome  itself;  and  on  the 
jefttsal  of  his  commander,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
lenred,  that  Hannibal  knew  incleed  how  to  gain 
victories,  but  not  how  to  use  them. 

Maxa  {Mala  or  Maids),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  seven  sisters.  In  a  grotto 
of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  the  mother  of  Mercury  (Hermes). 
4reas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Callisto, 
was  given  to  her  to  be  reared.  Vid,  Plbiadbs. 
Maia  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  who  was  also  called  Majesta. 
Abe  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Vulcan, 
and  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  wife  of  that 
god,  though  it  seems  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  a  priest  of  Vulcan  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
her  on  the  first  of  May.  In  the  popular  super- 
stition of  later  times  she  was  identified  with 
Mala,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

MAJORxiNut,  JulIos  VALiaius,  Roman  em- 
peror in  the  West,  A.D.  457-461,  was  raised  to 
the  empire  by  Rieimer.  His  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  making  preparations  to  invade  the 
Vandals  in  Africa ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which 
be  had  collected  for  this  purpose  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals  in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Genserio.  His  activity  and  popu- 
larity excited  the  jealousy  of  Rieimer,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  abdicate,  and  then  put  an  end  to 
hii  life. 

Majova.     Vid.  CoNSTAifTiA,  No.  3. 

Malaga  (now  Malaga),  an  important  town  on 
the  coast  of  Hispania  Bstica,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Giiadalmedina),  was  found- 
ed by  the  Pbcenioians,  and  has  always  been  a 
tfourishing  place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Malalas.     Vid.  Malrlas. 

Malawoa  (UaXdyya),  a  city  of  India,  probably 
the  modem  MadroM, 

Malchds  {VLakxo^)*  1 .  Of  Philadelphia  in  Syr- 
la  ;  a  Byaantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  empire  from  A.D.  474  to  486, 
af  which  we  have  some  extracts,  published  along 
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with  Dexippus  by  Bekker  and  Niebulir.  IJonn. 
1839. — [2.  King  of  Arabia  Petraea,  was  contem- 
porary with  Herod  the  Great,  who  fled  to  him 
for  refuge  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Jerusa* 
lem  by  Antigonus  and  the  Parthians,  B.C.  40. 
This  was  probably  the  same  Malchus  who  is 
mentioned  by  Hirtius  as  sending  an  auxiiiarT 
force  of  cavalry  to  Ciesar  in  Egypt  ] 

Malka  {MaXia'aKpai  now  Cape  Maria),  tba 
southern  promontory  of  the  island  of  Lesboe. 

Malra  (MaA/a  or  MaXiai :  now  Cape  St.  Aif 
gelo  or  Maiio  di  St.  Angela),  a  promontory  on 
the  southeast  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argolic 
and  Laconic  Gulfs ;  the  passage  round  it  was 
much  dreaded  by  sailors.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Maledtet 

Malslas  or  Malalas,  Joannbs  ('ludvi^c  6 
UaXiXa  or  MaAaAo^  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  hldionan,  lived  shortly  aAer  Justin- 
ian the  Great.  The  word  MaUlas  signifies  in 
Syriac  an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  reign  of  Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Din 
dorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malknb  (MaX^v^),  a  city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (vi.,  89). 

[Malbvbntum.     Vid.  Bbnbvbntuii.] 

Nf  alIacds  Sinus  (htaXtoKbc  KdXiroc :  now  Bay 
of  Zeitun),  a  narrow  bay  in  the  south  of  Thes- 
saly,  running  west  from  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Eubcsa.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  d/erived  its  name  from 
the  Malienses,  who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lamiwcus  Simu,  from  tho 
town  of  Lamia  in  its  neighborhood. 

Malis  (MaAtf  yH,  Ionic  and  Attic  M^A^r  yr? : 
MoAievf  or  M^/Xtevc,  Maliensis,  a  district  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Malia* 
cus  Sinus,  and  opposite  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Eubcea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
Pass  of  Thermopyls.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Ma- 
li ans,  were  Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Am 
phictyonic  league. 

Malli  (MaXAoO*  AQ  Indian  people  on  hot 
sides  of  the  Hydraotrb  :  tneir  capital  is  su|. 
posed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebratee 
fortress  of  MooUan, 

Mallub  (MaXAdf),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ci- 
licia,  on  a  hill  a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Pyramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Mopsus  and 
Amphiloohus.    It  had  a  port  called  Magarsa 

[Malobtas  (MoAo^raf ),  a  small  river  of  Arca- 
dia, on  which  Orchomenus  founded  the  colony 
Methydrium.] 

Maluoinensis,  a  celebrated  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  the  members  of  which  frequently  held 
the  consulship.  It  disappears  from  history  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

MaLVA.       Vid.  MULUCHA. 

Mamjea,  Julia,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  M«sa,  and  mother  of 
Alexander  Severus.  She  was  a  woman  of  in- 
tegrity and  virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with 
the  utmost  care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
soldiers  along  with  her  son,  A.D.  235. 

Mambrods.  1.  Son  of  King  Numa  accord* 
ing  to  one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Sil- 
via according  to  another.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Cata- 
na,  when  Timoleon  landed  in  iSteUv,  B.Q  S'U 
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After  his  defeat  by  TimoleoD  he  fled  to  Messa- 
na,  and  took  refuse  with  HIppODf  tyrant  of  that 
city.  But  when  Timoleon  laid  aiego  to  Measa- 
na,  Hippon  toolc  %o  flight,  and  Mamercns  sur- 
rendered, stipulating  only  for  a  regular  trial  be- 
fore the  Symcusans.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people  there, 
he  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  exe- 
cuted like  a  common  malefactGr. 

Mamerccts  or  Mambrciitus,  jEhilTus,  a  dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  1.  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  B.C.  484, 
478,  473—2.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 
—3.  Mam.,  thrice  dictator,  437,  43;),  and  426. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Veientines  and  Fidene.  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  Veii,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  sin- 
gle combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cossus. 
in  his  second  dictatorship  if!milius  carried  a 
law  limiting  to  eighteen  months  the  duration  of 
the  censorship,  which  had  formerly  lasted  for 
fl7e  years.  This  measure  was  received  with 
great  approbation  by  the  people ;  but  the  cen- 
sors then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at  it  that 
they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian. — 4.  L.,  a 
distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul,  341  and  829,  and  once  dictator, 
335.  In  his  second  consulship  he  took  Priver- 
num,  and  hence  received  the  surname  of  Pri- 
vernas. 

Makers,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Mars. 

MambrtIni.     Vid,  Mbssana. 

Maxertium  (Mamertini),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
m'  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a  band  of  8am- 
aites,  who  had  left  their  mother  country  under 
the  protection  of  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  a  new 
Home. 

MamIlIa  Gbns,  plebeian,  was  originally  a  dis- 
Cinguished  family  in  Tusculum.  They  traced 
their  name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter 
'  of  Telegonus,  the  founder  of  Tusculum,  and  the 
»on  of  Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was 
to  a  member  of  this  family,  Octavias  Mamilius, 
that  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter ;  and  on 
his  expulsion  from  Rome  he  took  refuge  with 
his  son-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful 
lay  preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people 
against  the  infant  republic,  and  perished  in  the 
great  battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus.  In  B.C.  458, 
the  Roman  citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamil- 
ras,  the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  because  he  had 
two  years  before  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  city  when  it  was  attacked  by  Herdonius. 
Thl)  gens  was  divided  into  three  families,  Lim- 
etanus,  Turrtntt9,  and  VituluSf  but  none  of  them 
became  of  much  importance. 

Mammula,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 

Mamurios  VeturTus.     Vid.  Vbtvrius. 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  eqaes,born  at  Formiee, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  {prafeetus 
fabrum)  in  Julius  Ciesar's  army  in  Gaul.  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Cssar's  liberality.  He 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all 
the  walls  of  his  house  with  layers  of  marble, 
and  alvo  the  first  all  of  the  columns  in  whose 
iMOse  wore  made  of  solid  marble  He  was 
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violently  attacked  by  Catullus  in  his  poems, who 

called  him  deeoctor  FormiawtB.    Mamurra  seems 

to  have  been  alive  In  the  time  of  Horace,  who 

calls  FormiSB,  In  ridicule,  Mamun^arum  uHm 

{Sat.,  ].,  5,  87),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 

his  name  had  become  a  by-word  of  contempt 

[Manastabal.     VUL  Mastah abai^] 

MAifciA,  HblvIus,  a  Roman  orator  about  B.C 

90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name 

is  recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  laagl 

being  raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  de 

formity  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  was  op 

posed  to  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit. 

Mancinds,  HostilIus.     1.  A.,  was  pretor  ar 

banus  B.C.  180,  and  consul  170,  when  he  bac 

the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of 

Macedonia.    He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of 

the  next  year  (109)  as  proconsul. — ^2.  L.,  was 

legate  of  the  consul  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (148)  in 

the  siege  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  Punic  war 

I  He  was  consul  145.-^.  C.  consul  137,  had  the 

I  conduct  of  the  war  against  Nomantia.    He  wae 

defeated  by  the  Numantines,  and  purchased  the 

1  safety  of  the  remainder  of  his  army  by  making 

I  a  peace  with  the  Numantines.    The  senate  re- 

;  fused  to  recognize  it,  and  went  through  th« 

hypocritical  ceremony  of  delivering  him  over  to 

the  enemy  by  means  of  the  fetiales.    This  was 

'  done  with  the  consent  of  Mancinus,  but  the  en- 

I  emy  refused  to  accept  him.    On  his  return  to 

'  Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  as 

heretofore,  but  was  riolently  expelled  from  it 

by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilins,  on  the  ground  that 

he  had  lost  his  citizenship.    As  the  enemy  had 

not  received  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 

whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not  by  the  Ju9 

Postliminii  {vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  s.  v.  Postlikimi- 

um),  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lott 

his  civic  rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  re* 

stored  to  him  by  a  lex. 

^Mancunivm  (now  Manche9ttr\t  a  city  of  thq 
Brigantes  in  Britannia,  on  the  roaJ  from  C^ano 
venta  to  Mediolaniim.] 
Mandanb.  Vid.  Ctrus. 
[Mandbla  (now  Bardda),  a  village  lo  the 
southeast  of  Cures,  near  which  stood  Horace's 
Sabine  villa.] 

[Mandrocles  (Mav(5po«cA^c),  an  architect  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  the  bridge  on  which 
Darius  led  his  army  over  the  Thracian  Bospo 
rus :  he  also  made  a  painting  commemorating 
this  labor.] 
MAiTDOiflus.     Vid.  Indxbilis. 

MaNDBUPIOM,   MaHDROPUS,    or    MANORUPdLXt 

(Mavdpot^oXic),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  Lake  Caralitis. 

Mandubxi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Logdunensis,  ir 
the  modem  Burgundy^  whose  chief  town  was 
Alrsia. 

Mandoria  (Mavdvptov  in  Plut.  :  now  CaMol 
Numo),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Tarentum  to  Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  lake, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  always  full  to  the 
edge,  whatever  water  was  added  to  or  takea 
from  it.  Here  Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  defeated  and  slain  m  battle  by  the  Me8s» 
plans  and  Lucanians,  B.C.  338. 

Manes,  the  general  name  by  vhich  the  Ro- 
mans designated  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  hot 
as  it  is  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  aonlt 
ot  ^  ^parted  friends  a?  Messed  spirits,  the  Maoes 
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MANETHO 

were  regards i  as  gods,  and  were  worshipped 
with  diviao  honors.  Hence  on  Roman  sepul- 
chres we  find  D.  M.  S.,  that  is,  DU  Manibus 
Sacrum.  KuL  Lares.  At  certain  seasons,  which 
wore  looked  upon  as  sacred  days  {feria  deni- 
ctUs)t  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed.  An  annual  festival,  which  be- 
longed to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  FeroUa  or  Parentaliot  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  shades  of  their  parents  and  benefactors. 

Manbtro  (Mav£tf^  or  UavtOov),  an  Egyptian 
piiest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  relig^ion  and  history  of  his  coun- 
try. He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient 
works  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more 
especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and 
the  world,  bore  the  title  of  T&v  ^wtikQv  'Eirc- 
Toft^.  His  historical  work  was  entitled  a  HU* 
tmy  of  Egypt,  It  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  books.  The  first  contained  the  history  of 
the  country  previous  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  mytholo^nr  of  Egypt, 
and  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  The  second 
opened  with  the  eleventh,  tweUlh,  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  third 
C|tve  the  history  of  the  remaining  eleven  dynas- 
ties, and  concluded  with  an  account  of  Necta- 
nebus,  the  last  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings. 
The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ;  but  a  list  of  the 
dynasUee  is  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus  and 
Eosebius  (most  correct  in  the  Armenian  ver- 
sMNi),  who,  however,  has  introduced  various  in- 
terpolations. According  to  the  calculation  of 
Manetho,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a  period  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifly-five  years.  The  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their  sev- 
eral reigns  r  ere  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuuM  locuments,  and  their  correctness, 
so  far  as  thef  ire  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  b>  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments.  There  exists  an  astrological 
poejDi,  entitled  *AiroreXe9;iart/id,  in  six  b<K>ks, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  but  this 
poem  is  spurious,  and  can  not  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Edited  by 
Axt  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  isas. 

MahIa,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etrus- 
can, divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  moth- 
er of  the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  the 
Gompitalia  was  celebrated  as  a  propitiation  to 
Mania  in  common  with  the  Lares. 

MahIlIos.  1.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as 
a  jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's 
D9  Republiea  (i.,  1S).~3.  C,  tribune  of  the 
plebe  B.C.  66,  proposed  the  law  granting  to 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates  and  Tigranes,  and  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia. 
This  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  Q.  Catulus, 
Q.  Hortensius,  and  the  leaders  of  the  aristoorat- 
ical  party,  but  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an 
Matton  Yvhich  has  come  down  to  us.    At  the 
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end  of  his  year  Manilius  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  aristocretical  party,  and  was  condemnod , 
but  we  do  not  know  of  what  offence  be  was 
accused.~3.  Also  called  Manliub  or  Mallius, 
a  Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is  conjectur 
ed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.    He 
is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  five 
books,  entitled  Astronomica.    The  style  of  Uiis 
I  poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  oh 
!  scare,  and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  foroed 
'  metaphors.    But  the  author  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted 
their  most  sagacious  views.    The  best  edition 
is  by  Bentley,  Loud.,  1739. 

Manua  Gbns,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were 
those  of  AciDiNos,  Tobquatus,  and  V ulso. 

Manuana  {UavUava  :  ruins  at  Aft/tana).  I 
A  city  of  importance  in  Mauretaoia  Cssariensis, 
where  one  of  Pompey's  sons  died.— [2.  A  city 
of  Etruria,  on  the  road  leading  from  Rome  ove« 
the  Alpes  Maritims  to  Arelate :  it  correspond^ 
to  the  modern  Magliana,  near  £liena.] 

ManlIus,  M.,  consul  B.C.  392,  took  refhge  « 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavored 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  bis  geese ;  collect- 
ing hastily  a  body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capi 
TOLEwus.  In  395  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from 
their  debts,  and  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  their  patrician  creditoTs.  The  patr^ 
cians  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  dictator 
Cornelius  Cossus.  The  plebeians  put  on  mouin 
ing  for  their  champion,  and  were  ready  to  tako 
up  arms  in  his  beha'f  Tjie  patricians,  in  alarm, 
liberated  Manlius ;  but  this  act  of  concessioii 
only  made  him  bolder,  and  he  now  did  not 
scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to  open  vio- 
lence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins ;  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Pcetelinian  grove,  out- 
side the  Porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  oown 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  members  of  the  Man- 
ila gens  accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  bear  in  future  the  prenomen  of 
Marcus. 

Mannus,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as 
the  founders  of  their  race.  They  further  as- 
scribed  to  Mannus  three  sons,  from  whom  the 
three  tribes  of  the  Ingaevones,  Hermiones,  and 
Istevones  derived  their  names. 

Mantiana  Palub.     Vid.  Absissa  Palus. 

Mantinba  Qiavrivua :  Havrwzvg :  now  Ps- 
Uopcli),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  smaU  river 
Ophis,  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  country.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  tbe 
great  battle  fought  under  its  walls  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  in  which  Epaminondat 
fell  B.C.  363.    According  to  tradition,  Mtnti 
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■ea  was  founded  by  Mantineus,  the  son  of  hf» 
caon,  but  it  vVas  formed  in  reality  out  of  the 
union  of  four  or  live  hamlets.  Till  the  founda- 
tion f'f  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city  in 
Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  kind  of  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  Arcadian  towns  ;  but  in  the 
Pcloponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  arid  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  llie  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
coTered  its  independence.  At  a  later  period  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but,  notwithstanding, 
formed  a  close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  lead- 
ing citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
this  blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into 
Antigonia,  in  honor  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
had  assisted  Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the 
town.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the 
place  its  ancient  appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of 
it  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Antinous,  the  Bithyo- 
ian,  who  derived  his  family  from  Mantinea. 

[Mantinorum  Oppidum  {Mavrlvuv  irdXtf,  very 
probably  the  modern  Baatia),  a  place  in  Corsica 
on  the  northwest  coast,  east  of  the  River  Va^ 
lerius.] 

[Mantitheds  (Mavndeof),  an  Athenian,  the 
companion  of  Alcibiades  in  his  escape  from  Sar- 
dis  B.C.  411 :  in  B.C.  408  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  from  Athens  to  Darius ;  but 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  given  up  to  Cyrus, 
and  kept  in  custody  three  years.] 

Mantius  (Mavr/oc)v  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brotlier  of  Antiphates.     Vid.  Melampus. 

Maitto  (Mavru,  -ov^).  1.  Daughtei'  of  the 
Tlieban  soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  proph- 
etess of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After 
the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was 
sent  to  Delphi  with  other  captives,  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Apollo,  and  there  bocame  the  prophetess 
of  this  god.  Apollo  afterward  sent  her  and  her 
companions  to  Asia,  where  they  founded  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  near  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Colophon  was  afterward  built.  Rha- 
cius,  a  Cretan,  who  had  settled  there,  married 
Manto,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Mopsus. 
According  to  Euripides,  she  had  previously  be- 
come the  mother  of  Amphilochus  and  Tisiphone, 
by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni.  Being 
a  praphetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also  called  Daphne, 
i.  e.,  the  laurel  virgin.— >2.  Daughter  of  Hercu- 
les, was  likewise  a  prophetess,  and  the  person 
from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  received  its 
name.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  x.,  199.) 

Mantua  (Mantuanus  :  now  Mantua).  1.  A 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the 
River  Mincius,  was  not  a  place  of  importance, 
but  is  celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  bom 
at  the  neighboring  village  of  Andes,  regarded 
Mantua  as  his  birth-place.  It  was  originally  an 
Etruscan  city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias.— 
[%.  Now  probably  Mondejar),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  by  some  er- 
roneously regarded  as  Madrid.l 

Maracakda  (rd  Mapa/cavda :  now  Samarkand), 

the  capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana, 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  was  seventy 

ttediff  (Feven  geographical  miles)  in  circuit.    It 
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was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great  kiUeJ  bit 
friend  Clitus. 

MaraphIz  (iiapdfioi),  one  of  the  three  noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standine,  with  tho  Mas- 
pi  i,  next  in  honor  to  the  Pasargadoe. 

[Maratha  (Udpada  :  now  Atzikolo),  a  smaE 
tov(  ji  of  Arcadia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Bupha- 
giis.  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gortys.] 

Marathbsium  (Mapodnototf),  a  town  on  th« 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  NeapoHs : 
it  belonged  to  the  S;.niian8,  who  exchanged  it 
with  the  Ephesians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay 
nearer  to  their  island.  The  modem  Scala  Nova 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  these  towns,  but  it  ia 
doubtful  which. 

Marathon  (Mapaduv :  Mapaduvioc),  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  waa 
situated  near  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  At- 
tica, twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  one 
road,  and  twenty-six  miles  by  another.  It  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Attio  tetrapolis,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  hero  Mar* 
athon.  This  hero,  according  to  one  account^ 
was  the  son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who» 
having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the 
violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica ;  while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arca- 
dian, who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Tyndaride  against  Attica,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  death  before  the  battle.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Marathon  was  probably  not  at 
the  modern  village  of  Maraihon^  but  at  a  place 
called  Vrana,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Marathon. 
Marathon  was  situated  in  a  plain,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  sea-shore,  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  miles  to  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  ragged  mount- 
ains. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of 
the  plain ;  the  northern  is  more  than  a  squaro 
mile  in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  small- 
er, and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  heats.  Through  the  centre  of  the  plain 
rans  a  small  brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought 
the  celebrated  battle  between  the  Persians  and 
Athenians,  B.C.  490.  The  Persians  were  drawn 
up  on  the  plain,  and  the  Athenians  on  some 
portion  of  the  high  ground  above  the  plain ;  but 
the  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies 
can  not  be  identified,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
vestigations of  modern  travellers.  The  tumu- 
lus raised  over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  is  still  to  be  seen. 

MarIthus  (Mdpadoc),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
Antaradus :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexan- 
der Balas,  a  little  before  B.C.  160. 

[Marathusa  {lHapaQwaa),  1.  A  small  island 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Clazomene. — ^3.  A  city  in  the  western  part  of 
Crete ;  according  to  Hoeck,  probably  on  the 
Promontorium  Drepanum.] 

M ARCBLL A.  1 .  Daughter  of  C.  Marcellus  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married :  first  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who 
separated  from  her  in  B.C.  31,  in  order  to  many 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus ;  secondly,  to 
Julus  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Lucius ;  thirdly,  to  Sextns  Ap- 
pulejus,  consul  A  D  14,  by^-whom  she  had  • 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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5&aghtei  Appoleia  Yarilia.— 2.  M  ife  of  the  pjet 
Martial,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  two  epi- 
grams (xii.,  21, 31).  She  was  a  natire  of  Spain, 
and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an  estate.  As 
Martial  was  married  previously  to  Cleopatra, 
he  espoused  Marcella  probably  afie**  bis  return 
o  Spain  about  A.D.  96. 

Marcelunds,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Thu- 
cydides.     VU,  Thdcydidss. 

Marcellus,  GLAUDlas,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
^mily.  1  M.,  celebrated  as  five  times  consul, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  con- 
sulship, B.C.  222,  Marcellus  and  his  colleague 
conquered  the  f  nsubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
took  their  capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  in  battle  with  his 
own  hand  Britomartus  or  Viridomarus,  the  king 
of  the  enemy,  whose  spoils  he  afterward  dedi- 
cated as  spolia  opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Peretrius.  This  was  the  third  and  last  instance 
in  Roman  history  in  which  such  an  offering  was 
made.  In  2 1 6  Marcellus  was  appointed  pretor, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Roman 
cause  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Canne.  In  215  he  remained  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  yoar  he  was  elected 
consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albinus,  who 
had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavor- 
able, Marcellus  resigned  the  consulship.  In 
214^arcellus  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  still 
continued  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  ability,  but  without  ob- 
taining any  decisive  results.  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily,  since  the 
party  favorable  to  the  Carthaginians  had  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceed- 
ed to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  ana 
Land.  His  attacks  were  vigorous  and  unremit- 
ting ;  but,  though  he  bronght  many  powerful 
military  engines  against  the  walls,  these  were 
rendered  wholly  unavailing  by. the  superior  skill 
and  science  of  Archimedes,  who  directed  those 
of  the  besieged.  Marcellus  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  hopes  of  carrying  the  city 
by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. It  was  not  till  212  that  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place.  It  was  given  up  to  plun- 
der, and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inhabitants 
slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty  found 
in  the  captured  city  was  immense ;  and  Mar- 
cellus also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to 
grace  the  temples  at  Rome.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  practice  which  afterward  became 
so  general.  In  210  be  was  consul  a  fourth  time, 
and  again  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Hannibal.  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  near  Numistro  in  Lueania,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  In  209  he  retain- 
ed the  command  of  his  army  with  the  rank  of 
proconsul.  In  208  he  was  consul  for  the  fiAh 
time.  He  and  his  colleague  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal  near  Venusia,  and  Marcellus  himself 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  with 
all  doe  honors  by  order  of  Hannibal.  Marcel- 
los  appears  to  have  been  a  rude,  stem  soldier, 
brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  unyield- 
ing, and  crui^l.     The  great  praise?  bestowed 
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upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  historians  art 
certainly  undeserved,  and  probably  found  tboii 
way  into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  hit 
son,  which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some 
of  the  earlier  annalists.— 2.  M.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, accompanied  his  father  as  military  trib 
une  in  208,  and  was  present  with  l.im  at  ths 
time  of  his  death.  In  204  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people ;  in  200,  curule  aedile ;  in  198,  praetor ; 
and  in  196,  consul.  In  his  consulship  he  carried 
on  the  war  asainst  the  Insubrians  and  Boii  in 
Cisalpine  Gaiu.  He  was  censor  in  1 89.-3.  M., 
consul  183,  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Li- 
gurians. — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  thrice  consul, 
first  in  166,  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls ;  secondly  in  165, 
when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians ;  and  thinlly  in 
162,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.  In  148  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  but 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished. 
— 5.  M.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first 
mentioned  as  curule  edile  with  P.  Clodius  in 
56.  He  was  consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself 
a  bitter  enemy  to  Cesar.  Among  other  ways 
in  which  he  displayed  his  enmity,  he  caused  a 
citizen  of  Comum  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  privileges  lately  be- 
stowed by  Caesar  upon  that  colony.  But  the 
animosity  of  Marcellus  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
imprudence  of  forcing  on  a  war  for  which  his 
party  was  unprepared ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
49  he  in  vain  suggested  the  necessity  of  mak- 
iuff  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taxen  against  Caesar.  His  advice  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from 
Rome  and  Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(48)  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  prolonging 
the  contest,  and  withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  Marcellus  himself  was  un 
willinjgf  to  sue  to  the  conqueror  for  forgiveness, 
but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not  backward  in 
their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  in 
46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C.  Mar- 
cellus, the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kins- 
man, and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  assembly.  Caesar  yielded  to 
this  demonstration  of  opinion,  and  Marcellus 
was  declared  to  be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon 
returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  in  the  oration  Pr9 
Mareello,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Mai  eel 
lus  set  out  on  his  return  ;  but  he  was  murder 
ed  at  the  Piraeus  by  one  of  his  own  attendants, 
P.  Magius  Chilo. — 6.  C,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly  confound- 
ed with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  (No.  8),  who 
was  consul  in  50.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentnlus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pom* 
pay's  fleet ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him. 
— 7.  C,  uncle  of  the  two  preceding,  was  pr»- 
tor  in  80,  and  afterward  succeeded  M.  Lepidua 
in  the  government  of  Sicily.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  province  is  frequently  praised  by 
Cicero  in  his  speeches  against  Yerres,  as  a£ 
fording  the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
accused.  Marcellus  himsMf  was  present  on 
tnat  occasion,  a&  one  of  the  judges  of  Vcrrea. 
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-43.  C,  8on  of  tho  preceding,  and  first  coasin 
of  M.  Marcellus  (Nu.  6),  whom  be  succeeded  in 
the  consulship,  60.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  him- 
•elf  to  the  party  of  Poropey,  notwithstanding 
his  connection  with  Caesar  by  his  marriage 
with  Octavia.  In  his  consulship  he  was  the  ad- 
?ocate  of  all  the  most  violent  measures  against 
Csesar ;  but  when  the  war  actually  broke  out, 
he  displayed  the  utmost  timidity  and  helpless- 
ness. He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  join 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece ;  and  after  much 
hesitation,  he  at  length  determined  to  remain  in 
Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Cesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede  with  the 
dictator  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  M.  Marcellus 
(No.  5).  He  must  have  lived  till  near  the  close 
of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant  by 
him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year. — 9.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Oc- 
tavia, the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of 
Augustus,  was  born  in  43.  As  early  as  89  he 
was  betrothed  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Sextus  Pompey;  but  the  marriage  never  took 
place,  as  Pompey's  death  in  35  removed  the  oc- 
casion for  it.  Augustus,  who  had  probably  des- 
tined the  young  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  23  he  was  curule  aedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  shortly  after  at  Bale,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Antonius  Musa.  He  was  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  was  thought  to  have 
given  so  much  promise  of  future  excellence 
that  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calam- 
ity ;  and  the  grief  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  mother  Octavia,  was  for  a  time  unbound- 
ed. Augustus  himself  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  over  his  remains,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for  the  Julian 
family.  At  a  subsequent  period  (14)  Augustus 
dedicatee  it  his  name  the  magnificent  theatre 
near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (^n., 
Ti.,  86a>886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to 
Augustus  and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  23. — 
10.  M.,  called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake, 
the  father  of  ^serninus  {Brut.,  36),  served  un- 
der Marius  in  Qaul  in  102,  and  as  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  L.  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Marsio 
war,  90. — 11.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ^sbh- 
NiMus,  son  01  grandson  of  No.  10,  quaestor  in 
Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  CassiuH  Longinus,  took 
|Mirt  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  against  Cas- 

SiUS.  —  12.    P.   CORNBLIUS    LlNTULUS    M  AHCBL- 

LIKU9,  son  of  No.  10,  must  h.'ive  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Comelii  Lentrili.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey*s  lieutonants  in  tbe  war  against  the 

Sirates,  B.C.  67.— 13.  Cn.  Cornblius  LBWTVLVt 
Iarcbllinus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor 
69,  after  which  he  governed  the  province  of 
Syria  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  consul  50, 
when  he  showed  himself  a  friend  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  triumvirate. 

Marcellus,  EprTus,  bom  of  an  obscure  fam- 
Jv  at  Capua,  rose  by  bis  oratorical  talents  to 
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distinction  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  CSaodias 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal delators  under  Nero,  and  accused  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  reign  of  Yespasiar. 
but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoy^  the  patronage 
and  favor  of  this  emperor  as  well.  In  A.D.  69, 
however,  he  was  convicted  of  having  taken  pait 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienus  Caecina,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Marcbllus,  Nonius,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  De 
Compendioaa  Doctrina  per  Litteraa  ad  Filium, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  De  Proprie- 
tote  Sermonu.  He  must  have  lived  between 
the  second  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chap- 
ters, but  of  these  the  first  twelve  are  in  reality 
separate  treatises  on  diflerent  grammatical  sub- 
jects. The  last  six  are  in  the  style  of  the  Ona 
masticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  each  containing  a 
series  of  technical  terms  in  some  one  depart* 
ment.  The  whole  work  contains  numerous 
quotations  from  the  earlier  Latin  writers.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Gerlach  and  Roth,  Basil.,  1842. 

Marcbllus  Sidbtbs,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam* 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He  wrote  a  long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  books,  of  which  two  frag- 
ments remain,  [and  are  found  in  the  Corpug 
Poetarum  of  Maittaire.] 

Mabobllus,  Ulpius,  a  jurist,  lived  uuder  An- 
toninus Pius  and  M.  Aureliua.  He  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest. 

Maroia.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Regulus,  who  wag 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. — ^2.  Wife 
of  M.  Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius 
Philippus,  consul  B.O.  66.  It  was  about  56 
that  Cato  is  related  to  have  ceded  her  to  hie 
friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the  approbation  of 
her  father.  She  continued  to  live  with  Hor- 
tensius till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  50,  after 
which  she  returned  to  Cato.--8.  Wife  of  Fabins 
Maximua,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  learned  from 
her  husband  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  and  informed  Livia  of  it 
in  consequence  of  which  she  became  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  death,  A.D.  13  or  14.  She  is 
mentioned  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  Ovid. 
— 4.  Daughter  of  Cremutiua  Cordus.  Vid.  Co  s* 
Dus.— 6.  The  favorite  concubine  of  Commodus* 
organized  the  plot  by  which  the  emperor  perish- 
ed. ri(i.  CoHMODus.  She  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  also  a 
conspirator,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death  by 
Julianus,  along  with  Lstus,  who  also  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

[Marcxa  Aqua,  a  Roman  aqueduct  commenc- 
ed by  the  praetor  Marcius  Rex  146  B.C.,  and  fin 
ished  by  him  in  the  following  year,  his  term  ot 
office  having  been  renewed  for  that  purpose.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  the  country  of 
the  Peiigni  and  Marsi,  and  supplied  Rome  with 
its  best  water:  M,  Roma  p.  768  b.] 

MarcIa  Gbns,  claimed  to  oe  descended  from 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  VitL 
Ancus  Marcius.  Hence  one  of  its  families  sub- 
sequently assumed  the  name  of  Rex,  and  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius 
were  placed  uoon  the  coins  of  the  .Marcii     But. 
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nuwitha  aiiiSing  these  claims  to  sucii  high  an- 
iquity,  no  patricians  of  this  name,  with  the  ex- 
ceptioa  of  Coriolanas,  are  mentioned  in  the  ear- 
ly history  of  the  republic  {vid.  CosioLAifas) ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Licinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  sens  ob- 
tained the  consulship.  The  names  of  uie  most 
distinguished  families  are  CENsoannis,  Philip- 
pus,  Kkz,  and  Rutilus. 

Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother 
uf  Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Makcianopolis  (tiapiciavovTroXtc),  an  import- 
ant city  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Inferior,  west 
of  Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  after 
bis  sister  Marciana.  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, who  called  it  Priathlata  (ITpca^Xatfa), 
whence  its  modern  name  Pre^thlaw,  but  the 
Greeks  still  call  it  Marcenopoli. 

MarciInus.  1.  Emperor  of  the  East  A.D. 
450-457,  was  a  native  of  Thrace  or  lUyricum, 
iind  served  for  many  years  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we 
have  only  a  few  particulars ;  bat  he  had  attain- 
ed such  distinction  at  the  death  of  Theodosius 
[I.  in  450,  that  the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  cel- 
ebrated Pulcheria,  offered  her  hand  and  the  im- 
perial title  to  Marcian,  who  thus  became  Em- 
peror of  the  East.  Marcian  was  a  man  of  res* 
olution  and  bravery ;  and  when  Attila  sent  to 
demand  the  tribute  which  the  younger  Theodo- 
sias  had  engaged  to  pay  annually,  the  emperor 
sternly  replied,  *<  I  have  iron  for  Attila,  but  no 
gold."  Attila  swore  vengeance ;  but  be  first 
invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
two  years  afterward,  saved  the  East.  In  451 
Marcian  assembled  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychians  were  con- 
demned. He  died  in  467,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Leo.— 3.  Of  Heraclea.  in  Pontus,  a  Greek 
geographer,  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  perhaps 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  "  A  Periplus 
of  the  External  Sea,  both  eastern  and  western, 
and  of  the  largest  Islands  in  it.'*  The  External 
Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  work  was  in  two  books ;  of  which  the  for- 
mer, on  the  East  and  South  Seas,  has  come 
down  to  us  entire ;  but  of  the  latter,  which 
treated  of  the  West  and  North  Seas,  we  pos- 
sess only  the  three  last  chapters  on  Africa,  and 
a  mutilated  one  on  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
the  principal  cities  in  the  world.  In  this  work 
he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy.  He  also  made  an 
epitome  of  the  Periplus  of  Artemidorus  of  Eph- 
esus  {vid.  Artbmidorus,  No.  4),  of  which  we 
possess  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Marcianus 
likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippus  with 
additions  and  corrections.  FtU  Mbnippos.  The 
works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in 
the  Geoff  tapfu  Graci  Minoreay  and  separately  by 
UflAhiana,  Marciani  Periplaa^  dec.  Lips.,  1841. 

MARciiflUH,^LlD8,  a  Romau  jurist,  who  lived 
wider  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Severus.  His 
vorks  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

MabciImus  Capblla.     Vid.  Capella. 

MabcIus,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic 
^rse«  .Comina  A/a' nana)  were  first  disco ver- 
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ed  by  M.  Atilius,  the  ptaetor,  in  B.C.  Sid.  l\  ei 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  two  extracts  from 
them  are  given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  proph- 
ecy oi  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cann%,  and 
the  second,  commanding  the  institution  uf  tlie 
Ludi  Apoliinares.  The  Marcian  prophecies 
were  subsequently  preserved  in  the  Ciiiitol 
with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some  writers  u«eii* 
tion  only  one  person  of  this  name,  but  c  then 
speak  of  two  brothers,  the  Marcii. 

MascTus.     y'td.  Mabcia  Ger8. 

[Mabcodubom  (now  Duren),,  a  city  of  ths 
Ubii  in  Germania  Inferior.] 

MABCOMANifi,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  or  hot 
der,  a  pnowerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  southwest  of  Ger 
many,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Main ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  Maroboduus,  who  had  been 
Lrought  up  at  the  court  of  Auj^ustus,  they  mi- 
grated into  the  land  of  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race, 
who  inha^«ted  Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria 
Here  they  Htled  after  subduing  the  Boii,  anv 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Vid.  Maroboduus 
At  a  later  time,  the  Marcomanni,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Qnadi  and  other  Gorman  tribes, 
carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Em- 
peror M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted  during  the  great- 
er part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus  purchasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  ho  ascended 
the  throne,  A.D.  180. 

Mardbmb  or  MabdIPeiib  (Mapc^^v^,  Mapdv^v^X 
a  district  of  Persis,  extending  north  fram  Tao* 
cene  to  the  western  frontier  and  to  the  sea- 
coast  It  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  ilrom 
some  branch  of  the  great  people  called  Mardi  ox' 
Amardi,  who  are  found  in  various  parts  of  west- 
ern and  central  Asia ;  for  example,  in  Arme- 
nia, Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the  same  form 
of  name  as  those  in  Persis,  in  Sogdiana. 

Mabdi.     Vid.  Amardi,  Mardenb. 

MABDdHTus  (Mopddycof),  a  distinguished  Per 
sian,  was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  In  B.C.  492  he  was 
sent  by  Darius  with  a  large  armament  to  pun- 
ish .Eretria  and  Athens  for  the  aic*  they  had 
given  to  the  lonians.  But  his  expe^Mtion  was 
an  entire  failure.  His  fleet  was  destioyed  by  a 
storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and  the  greater  part  ot 
his  land  forces  was  destroyed  on  his  passage 
through  Macedcmia  by  the  Brygians,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure,  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes, 
Mardonins  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  with  the  gov 
emment  of  which  he  hopei*  to  be  invested  aft€*i 
its  conquest ;  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  land  army.  After  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (48G)  he  became  alarmed  for  the  coi* 
sequences  of  the  advice  he  had  given,  and  per 
suaded  Xerxes  to  return  home  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  leaving  three  hundred  thousand 
men  under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece.  He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year 
(470  B.C.),  near  Platies,  by  the  combined  Greek 
forces  under  the  command  of  Pansanias,  ani 
was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Mabdus.     Fii.  Am  a  bdus.   {^  ^^^\^ 
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Mjirdyime,  Mardybni.     Vii.  Mardbns. 

MlRiA,  "BA,  'Ia.  (Map^,  Mapeta,  Mop/a:  Ma- 
'Mtur^c,  Maredta :  ruins  at  ifan'ouM),  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
Bouthem  side  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mo  Jtb 
of  a  canal. 

Marbot's  (Mopewnf).  1.  Also  called  Mape- 
6rj7f  Nofjidg,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
extreme  northwest,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lib- 
yae  Nomos :  it  produced  good  wine. — 2.  A  town 
in  the  interior  of  the  Libyae  Nomos,  between 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon  and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

Mareotis  or  Marba  or  (-ia)  Lacus  (^  Mopru- 
nci  Mapfffa,  fiapia  ?>lfivfi :  now  Birkct'Mariauth^ 
or  El-Kr€iV^  a  considerable  lake  in  the  north- 
west of  Lower  Egypt,  separated  from  the  Med- 
iterranean by  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Alex- 
andres stood,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  by  canals.  It 
was  less  than  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  long,  and  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  wide.  It  was  surrounded  with  vines, 
palms,  and  papyrus.  It  served  as  the  port  of 
Alexandrea  for  vessels  navigating  the  Nile. 

Mares  (Mdpef),  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wick- 
er-work, leathern  shields,  and  javelins. 

Marbsa,  Mabbscha  (Mapi/ad,  Maptad,  Map«T- 
rri,  lAapeaxa :  probably  ruins  southeast  of  Beit 
Jibrin)^  an  ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the 
south  of  Judsa,  of  some  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  and  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  Parthians  had  destroyed  it  before 
the  time  of  Eusebius ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  Eleutheropolis  (now  Beit  Jibrin)^  which  was 
ftfterward  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bseto- 
gabra,  two  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Maresa. 

Marescha.     Vid.  Maresa. 

Maroiana  H  Uapyiavn  '•  the  southern  part  of 
Khiva,  southwest  part  of  Bokhara^  and  north- 
east part  of  Kkorassan)j  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  and  afterward  of  the  Gre- 
co-Syrian, Parthian,  and  Persian  kingdoms  in 
Central  Asia,  north  of  the  mountains  called 
Sariphi  (now  Ghoor),  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria ; 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bactriana,  on  the 
northeast  and  north  by  the  lliver  Oxus,  which 
divided  it  from  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Hyrcania.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  River  Margus  (now  Moorghab),  which 
flows  through  it,  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
and  is  lost  m  the  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Khiva. 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the 
capital  of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  (now 
Meru).  '"With  the  exception  of  the  districts 
round  this  and  the  minor  rivers,  which  produced 
excellent  wine,  the  country  was  for  tlie  most 
part  a  sandy  desert.  Its  chief  inhabitants  were 
the  Borbices,  Parni,  Tapuri,  and  branches  of 
the  ereat  tribes  of  the  Massagetae,  Dabs,  and 
Mardi.  The  country  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom  founded,  and 
the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia ;  and  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further  infor- 
mation about  it  from  the  returned  captives  who 
had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  had  resided 
at  Antiochia. 
47R 
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I  MargItbs.  Vid.  HoMERus,  p.  3?B,  a 
;  Margum  or  Margus,  a  fortified  place  in  Mo^ 
I  sia  Superior,  west  of  Viminacium,  situatvid  ot 
I  the  River  Margus  (now  Morava\  at  its  conHu- 
*  ence  with  the  Danube.  Here  Diocletian  gainc4 
a  decisii'e  victory  over  Carious.  The  Riv«i 
Margus,  which  is  one  of  the  southern  tributs* 
.  ries  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  Mount  Orbelus. 
I      Margus.     Vid.  Maroiana. 

Masia.     Vid.  Marba,  Mareotis. 
Mariaba.      Vid.  Saba. 
I      Marijvmma  {yLapiufifitf,  -idfijj,  -id/ivij),  a  city  ol 
C<Ele-Syria,  some  miles  west  of  Emesa,  assign- 
'  ed  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  tcrritorv  of 
'  Aradus. 

Marianne.     Vid.  Herodes. 
Mariaxnk  Turris,  a  tower  at  Jerusalem, 
built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

[Mariana  (Mapcav^),  a  colony  established  by 
C.  Marius  on  the  east  coast  of  Corsica,  the  sec- 
ond chief  city  of  the  island,  with  a  good  har- 
bor :  its  ruins  still  exist  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Golo  (the  ancient  Tavola),  in  a  district  called 
the  plain  of  Mariana.'] 
Mariana  Fossa.  Vid.  Fossa. 
MARiANDf  Ni  (M.apiavdvvoi)j  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  coast,  east  of 
the  River  Sangarius,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Bithynia.  With  respect  to  their  ethnical  affin- 
ities, it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  Thracian  tribes  (the  Thyni  and 
Bithyni)  on  the  west,  or  the  Paphlagonians  qq 
the  east ;  but  the  latter  appears  the  more  prob- 
able. 

Marianus  Mons  (now  Sierra  Morena),  a 
mountain  in  Hispania  Baetica,  properly  only  a 
western  offshoot  of  the  Orospeda.  The  east- 
ern part  of  it  was  called  Saltus  Castulonensis, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Castulo. 
Marica,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  La- 
tinus  by  Faunus,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Minturnae  in  a  grove  on  the  River  Li- 
ris.  Hence  the  country  round  Minturne  is 
called  by  Horace  (Carw.,  iii.,  17,  7)  Maries 
litora. 

MarInus  (Maptvof).  1.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  8ec< 
ond  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus 
was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  mathematical 
geography  in  antiquity ;  and  Ptolemy  based  bia 
whole  work  upon  that  of  Marinus.  Vid  Ptol- 
BMiGus.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that 
he  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  that  had  hith- 
erto prevailed  respecting  the  positions  of  places, 
by  assigning  to  each  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
—2.  Of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a  philos- 
opher and  rhetorician,  was  the  pupil  and  suo 
cesser  of  Proclus,  whose  life  he  wrote,  a  work 
which  is  still  extant,  edited  by  Boissonade, 
Lips.,  1814. 

MarIsus  (now  Maroach),  called  Maris  (Mu- 
pig)  by  Herodotus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Dan 
ube,  but  which  in  reality  falls  into  the  Theiss 
and,  along  with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

Maritima,  1  sea-port  town  of  the  Avatici,  «nd 
a  Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

MarIus.     I.e.,  the  celebrated  Roman,  wha 
was  seven  times  consul,  was  born  in  B  C.  157, 
near  Arpinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble|familv 
gitizedbyCjOOgle 
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Hm  father's  najie  was  C.  Marias,  and  his  moth- 
er's Fulcinia ;  and  bis  parents,  as  well  as  Mari- 
as himself,  were  chents  of  the  noble  plebeian 
house  of  the  Herennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is 
the  family  represented  to  have  beien,  that  yoang 
Marius  is  said  to  have  worked  as  a  common 
peasant  for  wages,  before  be  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army.  (Comp.  Juv.,  yiii.,  246.) 
Tho  meanness  of  bis  origin  has  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated ;  but,  at  all  eveots,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  valor  at 
the  siege  of  Numantia  in  Spain  (134).  as  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  is  said 
to  have  foretold  his  future  greatness.  His  name 
does  not  occur  again  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in 
119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  when 
be  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
he  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader,  and  pro- 
posed a  law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  elections ;  and  when  the  senate  at- 
tempted to  overawe  him,  be  commanded  one 
of  his  officers  to  carry  the  consul  Metellus  to 
prison.  He  now  became  a  marked  man,  and 
the  aristocracy  opposed  him  with  all  their  might. 
He  lost  his  election  to  the  aedileship,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  prstorship ;  but  he  ac- 
quired influence  and  importance  by  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.  In 
109  Marius  crossed  over  into  Africa  as  legate 
of  the  consul  Q.  Metellus.  Here,  in  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  the  military  genius  of  Marius 
had  ample  opportunity  of  displayins  itself,  and 
be  was  soon  regarded  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  the  army.  He  also  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  soldiers,  who  praised  him  in 
the  highest  terms  in  their  letters  to  their  friends 
at  Rome.  His  popularity  became  so  great  that 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Rome,  and  &come  at 
once  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  from  Me- 
tellus permission  to  leave  Africa.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Rome  he  was  elected  consul  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all  opposition  be- 
fore it :  and  he  received  from  the  people  the 
province  of  Nnmidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Jugurtha  (107).  On  his  return  to 
Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigor ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha  was 
surrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  Bocchus, 
siog  of  Mauretania.  Vid*  Jugubtha.  Marius 
sent  his  qasstor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Numidian 
king  from  Bocchus.  This  circumstance  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which  after- 
ward existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  since 
the  enemies  of  Marias  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  obtain- 
ing possession  oftbe  person  of  Jugurtha.  Mean- 
time Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of 
barbarians,  who  had  migrated  from  the  north 
of  Germany.  The  two  leading  nations  of  which 
they  consisted  were  called  Cimbri  and  Teutoni, 
the  former  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Celts,  and  the  latter  Gauls.  To  these  two  great 
races  were  added  the  Ambrones.  and  some  of 
the  Swiss  tribes,  such  as  the  Tigurini.  The 
whole  host  is  said  to  have  contained  three  bund- 
red  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  a  much 
larger  nnmber  of  women  and  children.  They 
had  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another, 
tod  it  appealed  that  nothing  could  check  their 
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progress.  The  utmost  alarm  jirevailed  thiough* 
out  Italy  ;  all  party  quarrels  were  hushed. 
Every  one  felt  that  Marius  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected  consul  a  second  time  dur.ng  hie 
absence  in  Africa.  Marius  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  on  the  first  of  January,  1(^,  the  first 
day  of  his  second  consulship.  Meanwhile,  the 
threatened  danger  was  for  a  while  averted.  In- 
stead of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri  marched 
into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  Bat  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians  was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  third  time  in  103,  and  a  fourth 
time  in  102.  In  the  latter  ot  these  years  the 
Cimbri  returned  into  Gaul.  The  barbarians 
now  divided  their  forces.  The  Cimbri  marched 
round  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to 
enter  Italy  by  the  northeast,  crossing  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of  Tridentum  (now 
Trent).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones,  on  the 
other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who  had 
taken  up  a  position  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aqua5  Sextiae  (now  Aix).  The  carnage  was 
dreadful.  The  whole  nation  was  annihilated, 
for  those  who  did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  The  Cimbri,  meantime, 
had  forced  their  way  into  Italy.  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  fifth  time  (101),  and  joined  the 
proconsul  Catulus  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
two  generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  tho 
enemy  on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii,  neai 
Vercellae  (now  VereeUi).  The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Teutoni ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honors.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  state ;  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  third  founder  of 
Rome.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been 
a  glorious  one ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is 
full  of  horrors,  and  brings  out  the  worst  features 
of  his  character.  In  order  to  secure  the  con- 
sulship the  sixth  time,  he  entered  into  close  con- 
nection with  two  of  the  worst  demagogues  that 
ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Saturninus  and  Giaucia. 
He  gained  bis  object,  and  was  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove  into  exile 
bis  old  enemy  Metellas ;  and  shortly  afterward, 
when  Satnminus  and  Giaucia  took  up  arms 
against  the  state.  Marine  crushed  the  insurrec 
tion  by  command  of  the  senate.  Vid.  Saturni- 
KU8.  His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly 
blamed  by  the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
a  traitor  to  bis  former  friends.  For  the  next 
few  years  Marius  took  little  part  in  public  affhirs 
He  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications  which 
were  necessary  to  maintain  influence  in  the 
state  during  a  time  of  peace,  being  an  unletter- 
ed soldier,  rude  in  manners,  and  arrogant  in  con* 
duct.  The  Social  war  again  called  him  into 
a  aive  service  (90).  He  served  as  legate  of  the 
consul  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  ;  and  after  the  lattei 
had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi  in 
two  successive  engagements.  Marius  was  now 
sixty-seven,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and 
unwieldy ;  but  be  was  still  as  greedy  of  honor 
and  distinction  as  he  had  ever  been.  He  had 
set  his  heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithradates,  which  the  scna^^ 
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naa  nesti  nred  upon  tbe  consul  SaUa  at  the  end 
of  the  Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  ob- 
ject, Maiius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a  law  for 
f distributing  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  ob- 
^tained  the  Roman  franchise,  among  all  the  Ro- 
man tribes.  As  those  new  citizens  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  old  citizens  in  number,  they  would, 
of  course,  be  able  to  carry  whatever  they  pleased 
in  the  comitia.  The  law  was  carried,  notwith- 
standing  the  violent  opposition  of  the  consuls ; 
and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  now 
bad  the  majority,  appointed  Marius  tu  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithradates.  SuUa 
fled  to  his  army,  which  was  stationed  at  Nola ; 
and  when  Marius  sent  thither  two  military  trib- 
unes to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  SuUa 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  but 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  en- 
countering terrible  auflerings  and  privations, 
which  he  bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  River  Liris,  near  Mintum  ae.  The 
magistrates  of  this  place  resolved  to  put  him  to 
death,  in  accordance  with  a  oommand  which 
Sulla  had  sent  to  all  the  towns  in  Italy.  A 
Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  undertook  to  carry 
their  sentence  into  efiiMst,  and  with  a  drawn 
sword  entered  the  apartment  where  Marias  was 
confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in  which  Ma- 
rius lay  was  in  the  shade ;  and  to  the  frightened 
barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to  dart  out 
fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a  terrible  voice  ex- 
claimed, **  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C.  Marius  1" 
Tbe  barbarian  immediately  threw  down  bis 
sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way there  was  a  revulsidn  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mintumae.  They  got  ready  a 
ship,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthaffe ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Xoman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius;  his  only  reply  was,  <<Tell  tbe  prae- 
tor that  you  have  seen  G.  Marius  a  fugitive  sit^ 
ting  on  the  ruins  of  Garthage."  Soon  after- 
ward Marias  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Gercina.  During 
this  time  a  revolution  bad  taken  place  at  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  which  Marius  was  enabled 
to  return  to  Italy.  The  consul  Ginna  (67),  who 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  had  been  driven 
out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  and  had 
subsequently  been  deprived  by  tbe  senate  of  the 
consulate.  Ginna  collected  an  army,  and  re- 
solved to  recover  his  honors  by  force  of  arms. 
As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  changes,  he 
left  Africa,  and  joined  Ginna  in  Italy.  Marias 
and  Ginc  i  now  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Ginna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
Tlie  mcs  c  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards 
of  Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  be  did  not 
salute,  and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Roman  aristooracy.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  vengeance  were  the  great  orator 
M.  Antonius  and  his  former  colleague  Q.  Gatu- 
ius.  Without  going  through  the  form  of  an 
elf. H  ion.  Marius  and  Ginna  named  themselves 
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consuls  for  H  «  following  year  (86).  But  he  di 
not  long  enjoy  the  honor :  he  was  now  in  hii 
seventy-first  year ;  his  body  w^as  worn  out  bj 
the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
dergone ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  his  con- 
sulship he  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after 
seven  days'  illness— S.  G.,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  only  by  adoption.  He  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  merciless  severity  against  his 
enemies.  He  was  consul  in  82,  when  be  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In  this  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Latium,  whereupon  he  took  refuge 
in  the  strongly-fortified  town  cf  Praeneste. 
Here  he  was  besieged  for  some  time ;  but  after 
Sulla's  great  victory  at  the  Golline  gate  of  Rome 
over  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  escape.— 3.  The  false  Marius.  Vid. 
Ahatius. — [4.  M.  Gratidienus  Marius,  son  of 
M.  Gratidius,  but  adopted  by  one  of  the  Maria 
gens,  probably  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
rius :  he  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  in  high 
favor  with  the  people.  During  the  proscri*^*' 
tions  of  SuUa  he  was  killed  by  Gatiltne  in  k 
brutal  manner,  and  his  head  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph throuffh  the  city.]— 5.  M.  Aurblius  M/- 
Rius,  one  of  the  thirty  fn^ants,  was  the  fourth 
of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul, 
in  defiance  of  Gallienus.  He  reigned  only  tWA 
or  three  days,  but  there  are  coins  of  his  extant. 
—6.  Marius  Gelsus.  Vid.  Gelsub. — 7.  Mari 
vt  Mazimus,  a  Roman  historian,  who  is  repeat- 
edly cited  by  the  Augustan  historians.  Ho 
probably  flourished  under  Alexander  Severus, 
and  appears  to  have  written  the  biographies  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with  Trajan 
and  ending  with  Elagabalus. — 8.  Marios  Mer- 
CATOR,  an  ecdesiaatic^Q  writer,  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  the  Pelagians  and  the 
Nestorians.  He  appears  to  have  commenced 
his  literary  career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosi- 
mus,  A.D.  418,  at  Rome,  and  he  afterward  re- 
paired to  Gonstantinople.  Mereator  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  have  been  a  layman,  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  every  circumstance  connected  with 
bis  origin  and  personal  history.  The  works  of 
Mereator  refer  exclusively  to  the  Pelagian  and 
Nestorian  heresies,  and  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated  from 
the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Baluze,  Par.,  1684. 

MabmIrica  {v  UapftofHK^ :  UapfiapUai :  now 
taatem  part  of  TripoU  and  narthaoestem  pari  of 
Egypt)t  a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  between 
Gyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but  by  some  ancient  ge- 
ographers reckoned  as  a  part  of  Gyrenaica,  and 
by  others  as  a  part  of  Egypt;  while  others, 
again,  call  only  tbe  western  part  of  it,  from  the 
borders  of  Gyrenaica  to  the  Gatabathmus  Mag- 
nus, by  the  name  of  Marmarica,  and  the  east- 
ern part,  from  tbe  Gatabathmus  Magnus  to  U*g 
Sinus  Plintbinetes,  Libyse  Nomos.  Inland  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  desert^  inter- 
sected with  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  called  by  Uie  general  name  of  Mar- 
maridas.  Their  diief  tribes  were  the  Adyr- 
machidae  and  Giligammae  on  the  coast,  and  tb^ 
Nasamunes  and  Aug  Is  in  the  interior 
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M ARMARIUM  mapfidpiov:  ^Of^fLaptoc:  now 
Marmaii)t  a  place  on  the  southwestern  coast 
Df  Eubcea,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarius, 
and  celebrated  marble  quarriesi  which  longed 
to  Carystus. 

Marc,  VirgilIus.     Vid,  Viroilius. 

Marobodijcs,  the  Latinized  form  of  .he  Ger- 
man Mabbod,  king  uf  the  Marcoroani.i,  was  a 
Sucvian  by  birth,  and  was  born  about  B.C.  18. 
He  wa&  sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  bost- 
aces  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Auguiituf,  and  received  a  libe^-al  education. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
central  Germany,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Danube,  from  Regcnsberg  nearly  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary,  and  which  stretched  far  into 
the  interior.  His  power  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  determined  to  send  a  for- 
midable army  to  invade  his  dominions ;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (A.D. 
6)  prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  his  de- 
sign into  effect.  Maroboduas  eventually  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  was  at  length  expelled  from 
his  dominions  by  Catualda,  a  chief  of  the  Go- 
Uiones,  about  A.D.  19.  He  took  refugee  in  Italy, 
where  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  remain,  and  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ravenna. 
He  died  in  35,  at  the  age  of  fifty- three  years. 

Marow  (Mttpwi/).  1.  Son  of  Evanthes,  and 
gnuidson  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne, 
priest  of  ApoUo  at  Maronea  in  Thrace.  He  was 
the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and  is  mentioned 
among  the  companions  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 
— [3.  One  of  the  brare  Spartan  band  who  fought 
and  fell  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylce.] 

Maronba  (Mapui/eia  :  Mapwvetr^f :  now  Ma- 
rogna)t  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lake  Js- 
maris  and  on  the  River  Sthenas,  more  anciently 
called  Ortagurea.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Cicones,  but  afterward  received  colonists  from 
Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine, 
which  even  Homer  mentions. 

Marpbssa  (Mupir^aaa),  daughter  of  Evenus 
and  Alcippe.    For  details,  vid.  Idas. 

Marpbssa  {Udpinjaaa)t  a  mountain  in  Pares, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obuined.  Hence  Virgil  {JEn.,  rl,  471)  speaks 
of  Marpesia  cautes. 

[Marpbssus  (iAupinj4Tcoc)j  a  city  of  Troas,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Lampsacus,  the  na- 
tive city  of  one  of  the  Sibyls.] 

Makrucini,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in 
Italy  of  the  Sabellian  race»  occupying  a  narrow 
Blip  of  country  alonsr  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Aternus,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ves- 
tini,  on  the  west  by  the  Peligni  and  Marsi,  on 
the  south  by  the  Frentani,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their  chief  town  was  Tbatb, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  they  possess- 
fu{,  in  common  with  the  Vestini,  the  sea-port 
Atsbkum.  Along  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
the  other  Sabellian  tribes,  they  fought  against 
Rome ;  and,  together  with  them,  they  submit- 
ted to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  304,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  republic. 

MARBdvIoM  or  MarovIum.  1.  (Now  S.  Bern- 
Ueiio),  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are 
llwrelbre  called  geru  Mamvuzy  Virg.,  JEn.,  vii..  i 
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750),  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lak«> 
Fucinus,  and  on  the  road  between  Corfmiutu 
and  Alba  Fucentia. — 2.  (Now  Morro\  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mar 
sic  Marruvium. 

Mars,  an  ancient  Roman  god,  who  was  at  \.h 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  t^- 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  blood.^ 
war.  Vid.  Arks.  The  name  of  the  god  in  thk 
Sabine  and  Oscan  was  Mamers ;  and  Mars  it- 
self is  a  contraction  of  Mavers  or  Mavors.  Noxl 
to  Jupiter.  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  at 
Rome.  He  is  frequ'*ntly  designated  as  Fathe. 
Mars,  whence  thb  forms  Marspitcr  and  Masjntti, 
analogous  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Qui 
rinus  were  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  Rome, 
to  each  of  whom  King  Numa  appointed  a  fla- 
men.  He  was  worshippeu  at  Rome  as  the  god 
of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Mars.  His  priests,  the  Salii. 
danced  in  full  armor,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 
( Campus  Martius).  But,  being  the  father  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the 
most  honorable  pursuit,  t.  e.,  agriculture ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Silvanus,  he  was  worship 
ped  as  the  guardian  of  cattle.  Mars  was  also 
identified  with  Quirinus,  who  was  the  deity 
watching  over  the  Roman  citizens  in  their  civU 
capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus  Mars  appears  un- 
der three  aspects.  As  the  warlike  god,  he  was 
called  Gradivus ;  as  the  rustic  god,  he  was  call- 
ed Silvanus;  while,  in  his  relation  to  the  st^le, 
he  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus.  His  wifo  was 
called  Neria  or  Neriene,  the  feminine  of  Nero 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  ** strung. 
The  Wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (picus)  were  sa 
cred  to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicat 
ed  to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  was 
built  by  Augustus  in  the  fomm. 

[Marsacii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  out 
of  the  islands  formed  by  the  R*iine,  which  first 
became  known  to  the  Romans  Jirough  the  wai 
with  Civilis.] 

Ma^rsi.  1.  A  brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in 
the  high  land  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Apennines,  in  which  the  Lake  Fucinus  is 
situated.  Along  with  their  neighbors  the  Pe- 
lli^ni,  Marrucini,  &c.,  they  concluded  a  peace 
with  Rome,  B.C.  304.  Their  bravery  was  pro- 
verbial ;  and  they  were  the  prime  movers  of 
the  celebrated  war  waged  against  Rome  by  the 
Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order  to  obtain  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their  chief  town 
was  Marruvium.  The  Marsi  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  theii 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  rem- 
edies against  th9  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  othei 
cases.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magi* 
cians,  and  were  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
sou  of  Circe.  Others,  again,  derived  their  ori* 
gin  from  the  Phrygian  Marsyas  simply  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  the  name. — %.  A 
people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have  dwelt  orig 
in^ly  on  both  banks  of  the  Ems^and  to  hav* 
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ieen  oniy  a  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  .ilthough  Tac- 
itus makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  Germany,  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the 
war  against  the  Bomans,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Varui,  but  they  were  subsequently 
driven  into  the  intsrior  of  the  country  by  Ger- 
manicus. 

Marsiokt,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many, of  Suevic  extraction. 

Marsus,  D0MITIU8,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds, 
but  his  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  productions.  Hence  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Martial,  who  speaks,  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration.  He  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful epitaph  on  Tibullus,  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

MABsf  AS  (Map<ri»af).  1.  A  mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of 
Greek  music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son 
of  Hyagnis,  or  of  CEagrus,  or  of  Olympus. 
Some  make  him  a  satyr,  others  a  peasant.  All 
agree  in  placing  him  in  Phrygia.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  outline  of  his  story :  Minerva  (Athena) 
having,  while  playing  the  flute,  seen  the  reflec- 
tion of  herself  in  water,  and  observed  the  dis- 
tortion of  her  features,  threw  away  the  instru- 
ment in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Marsyas, 
who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord 
the  most  beautiAil  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, Marsyas  was  rash  enough  to  challenge 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  tne  conditions  of 
which  were  that  the  victor  should  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  vanquished.  The  Muses,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Nyssans,  were  the 
umpires.  Apollo  played  upon  the  cithara,  and 
Marsyas  upon  the  flute ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
iormer  added  his  voice  to  the  music  of  his  lyre 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  his  favor.  As 
a  just  punishment  for  the  presumption  of  Mar- 
syas, Apollo  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed 
him  alive.  His  blood  was  the  source  of  the 
River  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin  in 
the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument 
on  which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were 
carried  by  the  River  Marsyas  into  the  Maean- 
der,  and  again  emerging  in  the  Asopus,  were 
thrown  on  land  by  it  m  the  Sicyonian  territory, 
and  were  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at 
Sicyon.  The  fable  evidently  refers  to  the  strug- 
gle between  the  citharoedic  and  auloedic  styles 
of  music,  of  which  the  former  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among  the  Dorians, 
and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  Cybele 
in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities  there 
was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant 
presumption.  The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the 
ibrum  of  Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions 
of  Horace  {Sat.^  i.,  6,  120),  Juvenal  (iz.,  1,2), 
and  Martial  (ii.,  64,  7). — 2.  A  Greek  historian, 
was  the  son  of  Periander,  a  native  of  Pella  in 
Macedofiia,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated.  His 
orlncipal  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in 
en  books,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  wars 
of  Alexander.  He  alsn  v  rote  other  'vorks,  the 
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titles  of  which  are  given  by  Si.id&s — 3  <>t 
Philippi,  commonly  called  the  younger,  to  dis 
tinguish  him  from  the  preceding,  was  also  a 
Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which  he  flour 
ished  is  uncertain :  the  earliest  writers  by  whom 
he  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Atfienaeus 

MarsIPas  (Map<Tt;Gf).  1.  A  small  and  rapid 
river  of  Phrygia,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander, 
took  its  rise,  according  to  Xcnophon,  in  the  pal 
ace  of  the  Persian  kings  at  Celsns,  beneath  the 
Acropolis,  and  fell  into  the  Msander  outside  of 
the  city.  Pliny,  however,  slates  tfar.t  its  source 
was  in  the  valley  called  Aulocrene,  about  tea 
miles  from  Apamea  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Celaens),  and  that  after  a 
subterraneous  course  it  first  came  out  to  light  • 
at  Apamea.'  Colonel  Leake  reconciles  these 
statements  by  the  natural  explanation  that  the 
place  where  the  river  first  broke  forth  from  its 
subterraneous  course  was  regarded  as  its  true 
origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its  name  to  the  fa- 
ble of  Marsyas. — 2.  (Now  Chinar-Ckai),  a  con- 
siderable  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in  the 
district  called  Idrias,  flowing  northwest  and 
north  through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stra- 
tonicea  and  Alabanda,  and  falling  into  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Meander  nearly  opposite  to 
Tralles.— 3.  In  Syria,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  into  which  it  falls  on  the  eastern  side^ 
near  Apamea. — 4.  A  name  given  to  the  exten- 
sive-plain in  Syria  through  which  the  upp6. 
course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying  between  the 
ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and  reaching 
from  Apamea  on  the  north  to  Laodicea  ad  Liba- 
num  on  the  south. 

Martialis.  1.  M.  Valbrius,  the  epigrtm- 
matic  poet,  was  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain  in  the 
third  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  43.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  66 ;  and 
after  residing  in  the  metropolis  thirty-five  years, 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the  third 
year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived  there  for  upward 
of  three  years  at  least,  on  the  property  of  his 
wife,  a  lady  named  Marcella,  whom  he  seems 
to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis.  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104.  His 
fame  was  extended,  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ;  he  secured  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  ob- 
tained by  his  influence  the  freedom  of  the  state 
for  several  of  his  friends,  and  received  for  him 
self,  although  apparently  without  family,  the 
privileges  accorded  to  those  who  were  the  fa- 
thers of  three  children  (jua  trium  libcrorum)^  to- 
gether with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the  rights 
of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  whose 
situation  he  describes,  and  a  suburban  villa  neai 
Nomentum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride.  The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of 
a  collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  undei 
the  general  appellation  Ejngrammata,  upward 
cf  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  divided  into  four- 
teen books.  Those  which  form  the  two  last 
books,  usually  distinguished  lespectively  as  Xt 
nia  and  Apophorela^  amounting  to  three  hund- 
red and  fifty,  consist  of  distichs,  descriptiTe  of 
a  vast  variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles 
of  food  or  clothing,  such  iwi^were  usiially  seef 
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9A  presents  among  iriends  daring  tlie  Saturna- 
lia, and  on  other  festive  occasions.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  nearly  all  the  printed  copies  in- 
clude thirty-three  epigrams,  lorming  a  book 
apart  trom  the  rest,  which  has  been  commonly 
known  as  lAber  de  SpectaaUut  because  the  con- 
tents relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  Domitian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  aathority 
for  the  title.  The  different  books  were  collect- 
ed and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  sin- 
gly and  sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The 
Liber  de  SpectacuUs  and  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  regular  series  involve  a  great  number  of 
historical  allusions,  extending  from  the  games 
of  Titus  (80)  down  to  the  return  of  Domitian 
from  the  Sarmatian  expedition  in  January,  94. 
All  these  books  were  composed  at  Rome  ex- 
cept the  third,  Which  was  written  during  a  tour 
in  Gallia  Togata.  The  tenth  book  was  publish- 
ed twice :  the  first  edition  was  given  hastily  to 
the  world ;  the  second,  that  which  we  now  read 
(x.,  2),  celebrates  the  arrival  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
after  his  accetoion  to  the  throne  (99).  The  elev- 
enth  book  seems  to  have  been  published  at 
Rome  early  in  100,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
he  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keepins  silence 
for  three  years  (xil,  procem.),  the  twelfth  book 
was  dispatched  from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.,  3, 
18),  and  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  104. 
Books  xiii.  and  xiv.,'  Xenia  and  ApopKortta^ 
were  written  chiefly  under  Domitian,  although 
the  composition  may  have  been  spread  over 
the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  word  Epigram,  which  originally  denoted 
simply  an  ifucription,  was,  in  process  of  time, 
applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion,-  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the 
form  under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial, 
however,  first  placed  the  epigram,upon  the  nar- 
row basis  which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his 
time  the  term  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stricted to  denote  a  short  poem,  in  which  all 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  converge  to  one 
sharp  pomt,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
piece.  Martial's  epigrams  are  distinguished  by 
singular  fertility  of  imagination,  prodigious  flow 
of  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of  language  ;  and 
from  no  source  do  we  derive  more  copious  in- 
formation on  the  national  customs  and  social 
habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  century 
of  the  empire.  But,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servil- 
ity of  adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian, 
proves  that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest 
class ;  and  his  works  are  defiled  by  the  most 
eold-blooded  filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual 
impurity  of  thought,  combined  with  habitual  im- 
parity of  expression.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Scbneidewinn,  Grem.,  1842.^2.  Garoilius,  a 
Roman  historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There 
is  extant  a  short  fragment  on  veterinary  sur- 
gery bearing  the  name  of  Gargilius  Martialis ; 
and  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in 
Iha  royal  library  at  Naples  part  of  a  work  De 
HjrtiSf  also  ascribed  to  Gargilius  Martialis; 
bat  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the  horticul- 
turist, and  Gargilius  Martialis  the  veterinarian, 
are  all,  or  any  twd  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  dif- 
5f)rent  personages,  can  not  be  determined. 
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lMabtxamds.     Vid.  MARCIA^U8.] 

MARTiNiAifas,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Garaar  by  Licinii  s  when  he  was  making  prep* 
arations  for  the  last  struggle  against  Gonstan* 
tine.  After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianui 
was  put  to  death  by  Constantine,  A.D.  323. 

MabtIus  Campus.     Vid.  CAXpas  Martius 

Martvropolis  {M,apTvp6woXtc :  nowMeiaFar- 
tfibn),  a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  oo 
the  River  Nymphus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris ; 
under  Justinian,  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  res- 
idence of  the  first  Dux  Armenie. 

Marullus,  C.  Epidius,  tribune  of  the  plcbs 
B.C.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league L.  Cesetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  statue  of  G.  Julius 
CfBsar,  and  attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  per* 
sons  who  had  saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Cae- 
sar, in  consequence,  deprived  him  of  the  tribu- 
nate, and  expelled  him  from  tbe  senate. 

[Maros  (now  Marosch),  mentioned  by  Tac- 
itus as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Marisds.] 

MARdvIuH.     Vid.  Marruvium. 

[Masada  {Mdaada),  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus, 
and  afterward  greatly  strengthened  by  Herod, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of  JerU' 
salem,  the  garrison  having  devoted  themselves 
to  self-destruction.] 

Mascas  (Mu<r/ca^,  Mav/cac :  now  Wady-eUSc- 
ha),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Mesopotamia,  mentioned  onlyby  Xenopfaon  {An- 
ab.,  i.,  6),  who  describes  it  as  surrounding  the 
city  of  Corsote,  and  as  being  thirty-five  para- 
sangs  from  the  Chaboras.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  river  as  the  Saocoras  of  Ptolemy. 

Masbb  (Mda^r:  Mao^noc),  a  town  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbor  of  Hcr« 
mione. 

MAsimssA  QXaoaavdtftnj^),  king  of  the  Nu* 
midians,  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  the  easternmost  of  the  two  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Numidians  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided; but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage, 
where  he  appears  to  have  received  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  that  usual  among  his  country- 
men. In  B.C.  213  the  Carthaginians  persuadecf 
Gala  to  declare  war  asainst  Syphax,  king  oP 
the  neighboring  tribe  of  the  Masstesylians,  who 
had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Masinissa  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  com- 
mand the  invading  force,  with  which  he  attack- 
ed and  totally  defeated  Syphax.  In  the  next 
year  (212)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into  Spain 
and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals  there 
with  a  large  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  foi 
some  years;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by 
Scipio  in  206,  he  secretly  promised  the  latter  to 
snpport  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  should 
send  an  army  into  Africa.  In  kis  desertion  ot 
the  Carthaginians  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
actuated  by  resentment  against  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  previously  betrothed  to  him  his  beautiful 
danghter  Sophonisba,  but  violated  his  engsf^ 
ment  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  Syphax. 
During  the  absence  of  Masinissa  in  Spain  his 
father  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne  had  been 
seized  by  a  usurper ;  but  Masinissa,  on  his  re* 
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torn,  soon  expeHed  the  os'irper  aod  obtained 
poaaession  of  the  kingdoir.  He  was  now  at- 
tacked by  Sypbax  and  the  CarthagiiiiaDs,  who 
were  anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  t9^ 
ccive  assistance  from  Rome.  He  was  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  Syphax  and  bia  generals,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  pnemies.  But  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Af- 
rica (204)  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs. 
He  instantly  joined  the  Roman  general,  and  ren- 
dered the  most  important  services  to  him  dur* 
fng  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces 
of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Laelius,  he  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Sypbax.  Amona  the  captives  that  fell  into 
their  hands  on  Uiis  occasion  was  Sophonisha, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa 
himself.  The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with 
her,  and  its  tragical  termination,  is  related  else- 
where. Vid,  SopHONisBA.  In  the  decisive  bat. 
tie  of  Zama  (302),  Masinissa  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  successful  result  of  the  day. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  final  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 

greater  part  of  the  territories  which  had  be* 
mged  to  Syphax,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  For.  the  next  fiity  years  Masinissa 
reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly  making  ag- 
gressions-npon  the  Carthaginian  terriioiy.  At 
length,  in  160,  he  declared  open  war  against  Car- 
tbage«  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  third  Panic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  148.  On  his  death-bed 
he  had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanns  the  younger, 
at  that  time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  trib- 
ane,  but  he  expired  before  his  arrival^  leaving 
it  to  the  young,  officer  to  settle  the  afiairs  cf  his 
kingdom.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine* 
ty,  having  retailed  ii^  an  extraordinary  degree 
his  bodily  strength  and  activity  to  the  last,  so 
that  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  only 
two  yean  before,  he  not  only  commanded  his 
army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go  through  all 
his  military  exercises  with  the  agility  and  vig- 
or of  a  young  man.  His  character  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond  his  tnie 
merits.  He  possessed,  indeed,  unoonqoerable 
9uwfj  and  foi:titudes  but  he  was  fiuthless  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fotione  began  to 
turn  against  them ;  and  though  he  afterward 
continaed  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans, 
It  was  because  he  found  it  uniformly  his  inter* 
est  to  do  so.  He  was  the  father  of  a  very  nu* 
merous  fomily ;  but  it  appears  that  three  only 
of  his  legitimate  sons  survived  him,  Micipsa, 
Mastanabal,  and  Qulussa.  Between  these  three 
the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  hy  Scipio,  ac- 
cording to  the  dying  directions  of  the  oki  king. 
[Masistbs  (Maaianfc),  SOB  of  Darius  and 
Atossa,  accompanied  his  brother  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.] 

[Masistius  (Maa(artfK)t  commander  of  the 
eavaliy  in  the  army  of  Xerxsa  in  the  invasion 
of  Greeoe,  distinguished .  for  his  bravery  and 
commanding  appearance;  he  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  before  the  battle  of  Platen :  the 
Greeks,  says  Herodotus  (ix,  SO),  called  him 
Macistivs  {MaKlonot)} 
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MasIus  Mo2f8  (to  HdoMP  &pOi  :  now  Karajei 
D*gk)t  a  mountain  chain  in  the  north  if  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  upper  course  of  t*ic  Ti 
gris  and  the  Euphrates,  running  from  the  maia 
chain  of  the  Taurus  southeast  along  the  border 
of  Mygdonia. 

Mil 80,  C.  PAPiaius,  consul  B.C.  831,  carrte«9 
on  war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  sub- 
dued ;  and  irom  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war, 
he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pons.  Maso  was  the 
materoal  grandfather  of  Soipto  Africanus  th6 
younger,  fis  daughter  Papiria  marrying  ^mil- 
ius  Paulus. 

[Maspii  (Uaan'coi),  mentioned  by  Herodotua 
as  one  of  Uie  most  distinguished  races  of  th<» 
Persian  nation.] 

Ma  88 A,  Bjbbius  or  BebIvs,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herennius  Senecio  of 
plundering  the  province  of  Baetiea,  of  which  be 
bad  been  governor,  A.D.  93.  He  was  condemn- 
ed, but  escaped  punishment  by  the  favor  of  Do- 
mitian ;  and  from  this  time  he  became  one  of 
the  informers  and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 

[Massa  (If  ttffoo)  or  Masasat  {Maoaadry.  1.  A 
river  on  the  west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  norths 
ward  of  the  stream  Daradus. — S.  M.  Vbtkbmen- 
BI8,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Populoniom 
and  northwest  of  Ruselle,  perhaps  the  modem 
Ma$sa,1 

Massast u  or  -ix.     Yid.  MAUBBTAinA,  Nc- 

MIDIA. 

Massaoa  (rd  Uuosaya),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  AssAosin. 

MASBAGiTA  {Uaaoayirat},  a  wild  and  wafilikc 
people,  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  Imaom, 
north  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  Araxes  of  Herodo- 
tus) and  the  Sem  of  AtmI^  and  on  the  peninsu- 
la between  this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Theii 
country  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Kirghit  Tar- 
tars  in  the  north  of  JndepemdefU  Tarury.  Some 
of  the  ancient  geographcis  give  tbem  a  greater 
extent  toward  the  southeast,  and  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  include  under  the  name  all  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian.  They  ap 
pear  to  have  been  of  the  Turkoman  race ;  theii 
manners  and  cusloma  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  had  some  pecu- 
liarities, such  as  the  killing  and  eating  of  theii 
aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in  an- 
cient history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi* 
tion  undertaken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the 
Great,  in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Vid.  Gybob. 

(Massala,  a  city  of  the  Homeritc,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.] 

[Ma88auoticom  Ostivii.     Vid.  Rhodanus.] 

Massani  (Uaooavol),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  island  of  Pattalene. 

[Massicds,  an  Etrarian.prinoe,  who  came  with 
one  thousand  men  from  Clusiom  and  Oita  to 
the  aid  of  JQneas  in  his  war  with  Tumus  in 
luly.] 

MasbIovs  Mows,  a  mountain  in  the  northwest 
of  Campania,  near  the  frontiers  of  Latiom,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  exoelient  wine,  the  produce  of 
the  Tineyards  on  the  southern  slope  ol  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  Falemian  wine  cama 
from  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain. 

MAsdcf  Tus  or  Ma88ic!^tb8  {MnoiKirtfc)^  <^  (• 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Ltcea. 
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IIASSILIA. 

*  MiSBiLfA  (Maovs^a  :  MaffoaXtupifft  MasmU- 
eoBis:  BOW  MarteiUeg),  a  Greek  city  in  Gallia 
NarboneD8i8»  on  the  coast  of  tto  MediterraneaA, 
in  tlie  couDtry  of  the  Saljec.  It  was  situated 
on  a  promontory,  which  was  connected. with 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmos,  and  was 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  excel- 
lent harbor,  called  Lacydon^  was  formed  by  a 
small  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This  harbor  had  only 
a  nairow  opening,  and  before  it  lay  an  island 
wh  »re  ships  had  good  anchorage.  Massilia  was 
fou  iJed  by  the  Phocsans  of  Asia  Minor  about 
B.C.  600,  and  soon  became  a  very  flourishing 
city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over  the  barba- 
rous tribes  in  its  neighborhood,  and  planted  sev- 
eral colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
such  as  Antipolis,  NiOiBA,  and  Emporium.  Its 
naval  power  and  commercial  greatness  soon 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massilians  not 
only  maintained  their  mdepeodenoe,  but  defeat- 
ed the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight  At  an  early 
period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  they  always  cootinued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly,  when  the  southeast  corner 
3f  Gaul  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Ro- 
mans allowed  Massilia  to  retain  its  independ- 
enee  and  its  own  constitution.  This  constitu- 
tion was  aristocratic.  The  city  was  governed 
by  a  senate  of  six  hundred  persons  called  Timu- 
ehL  From  these  were  selected  fifteen  presi- 
denls,  who  formed  a  sort  of  cominittee  for  oar- 
lYing  on  the  ordinary  husiaess  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  three  of  these  were  intrusted  with 
the  executive  power.  The  inhaiMtants  retain- 
ed thfl  celigious  rites  of  their  mother  country, 
and  they  cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the 
irarahip  of  the  Epheaian  Arteixus  or  Diana. 
Massilia  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  an- 
cient world.  In  the  civil  war  between  C»«ar 
and  Pompey  (B.C.  49)  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  but  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  which 
it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  C»- 
aar.  From  the  eflfects  of  this  blow  it  never  Ailly 
recovered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  paid  atten- 
tion to  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  under 
the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  learning,  to  which  the  aons  of  many  il- 
lustrious Romans  resorted  to  complete  their 
studies.  The  modem  ManciUe^  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town,  but  contains  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings. 

Massiva.  1.  A  Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew  of  Masinis- 
sa,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain. — ^3.  Son 
of  Qulossa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  as- 
sassinated at  Rome  by  order  of  Jugurtha  be- 
cause he  had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia. 

[MAssaoaADA,  a  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, by  a  concubine.     Vid.  Dabak.1 

MASsdRitrs  SABiinri.     Vid.  Sabinvs. 

MAssf  LI  or  -Ti.     Vid.  Mavkbtania,  Ndmidia. 

MastamIbal  or  Manabtabal,  the  youngest  of 
4ie  three  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Nomidia  was  divided  by 
Scipio  after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (B.C. 
\4fi).  He  died  before  his  brother  Micipsa,  and 
Sa^  two  sons  Jogurtha  and  Gauda. 


MATKGNA. 

Mabta0BA  (nd  Udaravpa:  now  rums  of  Ifa^ 
tMira^Kalai)f  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  borders  oi 
Caria,  near  Nysa. 

(Mastob  {Hdarup).  I.  Father  of  Lycrpliro* 
of  Cythera.*-1^.  F'aiher  of  the  diviner  HaK 
tberaes,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

MASTBAMiLA,  s  towu  ou  the  southern  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  ca).^d  by  Mela  Avat 
ieorum  stagnum. 

M^sTusiA.  I.  The  southwest  point  of  the 
Tbracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum.— 2.  A 
mountain  of  Lydia,  on  the  southern  slope  ot 
which  Smyrna  lay. 

Matbbnos,  CobiatIbb,  a  Roman  rhetoriciati 
and  tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dia- 
logut  de  Orat&ribu*  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Matbbnus  Firmicvs.     Vid.  Fxrmious. 

Matho.  1.  One  of  the  leaden  of  the  Carthft 
ginian  mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Cai^* 
thage,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punin 
war,  B.C.  241.  He  was  eventually  taken  pris- 
oner and  put  to  death. — 2.  A  pompons,  bluster- 
ing advocate,  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Matho,  PompoNiob.  1.  MV,  consul  B.C.  233, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom 
he  defeated.  In  217  he  was  magister  equitum, 
in  216  pretor,  and  in  215  propraetor  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaol.~-.2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
consul  2ai,  also  carried  on  war  against  the  Sar- 
dinians. Ho  was  likewise  pretor  in  217.  He 
died  in  204. — 8.  M.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  tedile 
206,  and  prastor  204,  vrith  Sicily  as  his  province. 
.  Matzah A^  {Mattav^,  Martavolj  -17V7,  -17V0/,  He- 
rod.), the  soothwesternmost  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  along  the  mountains  separating 
Media  from  Assyria,  which  were  also  called 
MiEitiani.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (Marc- 
st^  Xlfoftf :  now  Lake  0/  Urmi)  was  in  this  dis- 
trict. Herodotas  also  mentions  a  people  on  the 
Halys  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  name  of  Metieni. 

MatIitob,  a  mountain  in  Apulia  running  out 
into  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  ofislioots  of  Mount 
Gargfanus,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hor- 
ace in  consequence  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Apulia. 

MATtsco  (now  jlfa^(m),  a  town  of  the  ^Edui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Arar,  and  on  the 
road  from  Lagdunnm  to  Augustodunum. 

MatIub  CalvIna,  C,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
ftiend  of  Oassar  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  espoused  the  side  of  Octavianus,  with 
whom  he  became  very  intimate.  [This  is  prob- 
ably the  same  C.  Matins  who  translated  the 
Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  the  author  of 
seteral  other  works.  Matins  also  wrote  "  M  im - 
iambi,**  which  were  as  celebrated  as  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
econonliics  and  agricnltare.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery, 
in  three  books,  entitled  respectively  Cocua,  d- 
tariu9t  SaXmagariua.  The  fragments  are  given 
by  Bothe,  Poet.  Seen.  Lai.  Vet.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  265*- 
2C8  ;  and  by  Zell,  Stuttgard,  1829.] 

Matrom  (Mttrpejc),  of  Pitana,  a  celebrated  vnri- 
ter  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Matron  A  (now  Mame),  a  river  in  Gaul,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gallia  Lngdunen* 
sis  and  Belgica,  and  which  falls  into  the  So 
qisina  a  little  south  of  Paris,  r-^  t 
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WAITIACI 

MaitUci,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  < 
Main  and  the  Lahn,  and  were  a  branch  of  the 
Chatti.    They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  I 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  fortresses  ' 
and  silver  mines  in  their  country.    After  the 
death  of  Nero  they  revolted  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  t<}ok  part  with  the  Chatti  and  other 
German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Moguntiacum. 
From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history ; 
and  tiieir  country  was  subsequently  inhabited 
oy  the  Alemanni.     Their  chief  towns  were 
Aquse  Mattiac»  (now  Wiegbaden)^  and  Mattia- 
eum  (now  Marburg),  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Mattium,  the  capital  of  the  Chatti. 

Mattium  (now  Maden)^  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chatti,  situated  on  the  Adrana  (now  Edtr),  was 
destroyed  by  German icus. 

Matuta,  commonly  called  Matbr  Matuta,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn 
of  morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be 
connected  with  fnaturtu  or  mdtuiinut.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was 
only  a  surname  of  Juno ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Ma- 
ter Matuta  is  an  analogous  expression  with 
Hostus  Hostilius,  Faunus  Fatuus,  Aius  Locuti- 
us,  and  others.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was 
celebrated  on  the  llth  of  June  (vid.  Diet,  of  Am., 
art.  Matralia).  The  Romans  identified  Matuta 
with  the  Greek  Leucothea.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Matuta  at  Rome  by  King  Servins,  and 
was  restored  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  the 
taking  of  Veii.  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Matuta  at  Satricum. 

MaubbtanIa  or  MaueItania  {^  Kavpcvffla: 
Havpoijaioi,  MaOpo£,  Mauri),  the  westernmost  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  Northern  Africa,  lay 
between  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  Numidia  on  the  east,  and 
Gsetilia  on  the  south ;  but  the  districts  em- 
braced under  the  names  of  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia respectively  were  of  very  different  extent 
at  different  periods.  The  earliest  known  in- 
habitants of  all  Northern  Africa  west  of  the 
Syrtes  were  the  Gaetulians,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found  in  the  earliest  historical  ac- 
counts, settled  along  the  northern  coast  under 
various  names ;  their  chief  tribes  being  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii,  west  of  the  River  Malva  or 
Malucha  (now  Muluia  or  MokaUm) ;  thence  the 
MassBBsylii  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  River  Ampsaga 
(now  Wady-tl-Kebir),  and  the  Massylii  between 
the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tosca  (now  Wady-Zain), 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who  pos- 
sessed a  greater  breadth  of.  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbors  on 
the  east,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were 
moreover  confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure 
to  the  intrusions  of  the  Phcenician  settlers. 
Hence  arose  a  difference,  which  the  Greeks 
marked  by  applying  the  general  name  of  Nofui- 
def  to  the  tribes  between  the  Malva  and  the 
Tusca ;  whence  came  the  Roman  names  of 
Numidia  for  the  district,  and  Numida  for  its 
people.  Vii.  Numidia.  Thus  Mauretania  was 
\t  first  only  the  country  west  of  the  Malva,  and 
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corresponded  to  the  later  district  of  Mauretatiif 
Ting'itana,  and  to  the  modem  empire  of  Mur 
rouot  except  that  the  latter  extends  furtbe* 
south ;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  south  w;«« 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acqaatnt- 
ed  with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jcgnr- 
tha,  B.C.  106 ;  of  their  relations  with  it  till  it 
became  a  Roman  province,  about  83,  an  aocoun* 
is  given  under  Bocchus.  During  this  period 
the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  western  part  of  Numidia, 
as  far  as  Salde,  which  Julius  Caesar  bestowed 
on  Bogud,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
African  war.  A  new  arrangement  was  made 
about  35,  when  Augustus  gave  Mauretania  to 
Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his  paternal  kingdom 
of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder  of  Juba's  son, 
Rolemeus,  by  Caligula  (A.D.  40),  Mauretania 
became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and  was  for- 
mally constituted  as  such  by  Claudius,  who 
added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left  of 
Numidia,  namely,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
was  called  Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tiogia 
(now  Tangier),  and  the  eastern  Csesariensis, 
from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (now  Zershelly 
the  boundary  between  them  being  the  River 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Boc- 
chus  I.  The  latter  corresponded  to  the  wsst- 
ern  and  central  part  of  the  modem  regency  (and 
now  French  colony)  of  Algiers.  These  «*  Mau- 
retania doe"  were  governed  by  an  equestrian 
procurator.  In  the  later  division  of  the  empire 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantino,  the  easten 
part  of  M.  Caesariensis,  from  Saldae  to  the  Amp 
saga,  was  erected  into  a  new  province,  and  call 
ed  M.  Sitifensis,  from  the  inland  town  of  Sitii 
(now  Seiif) ;  at  the  same  tune,  the  westen 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so 
that  we  still  find  mention  of  the  "  Mauretaniae 
duae,"  meaning  now,  however,  Caesariensis  and 
Sitifensis.  From  A.D.  429  to  634  Mauretania 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  660 
and  the  following  years  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  still  exist  a» 
powerful  tribes  in  Morocco  and  Algier,  undei 
the  names  qT  Berbers,  SehiUus,  Kalyles,  and  Tua- 
riks.  Its  chief  physical  features  are  described 
under  Africa  and  Atlas.  Under  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

Mauri.     Vid.  Maurrtania. 

Mauricianus,  JunIds,  a  Roman  jurist,  li^ei 
under  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138-161).  His 
works  are  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest. 

MAURious,  JoNiu8,an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  ex  • 
lie  by  Nerva. 

Mauritania.     Vid.  Maurbtania. 

Maurus,  Tbrbntianus.     Vid.  Terkntiakus. 

Maurusii.     Vid.  Maurbtakia. 

Mausolus  (Mavffcj^of  or  MavffauAof),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus.  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C.  377.  In 
363  be  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the 
satraps  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  avail- 
ed himaelf  of  that  opportunity  to  extend  bis 
dominions.  In  368  he  joined  with  the  Hhodi- 
ans  and  others  in  the  war  waged  by  them 
against  the  Athenians,  known  by  the  i^ime  «/ 
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the  Social  war.  He  died  in  853,  leaving  .o 
children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  and 
sister  Artemisia.  The  extravagant  grief  of  the 
latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honors  she  paid  to 
his  memory — especially  by  the  erection  of  the 
costly  monument,  which  was  calkd  from  him 
the  Mausoleum— are  related  elsewhere.     Vid. 

A«TE1CI8IA. 

Mavors.     Vid.  Mass. 

MaxkktIub,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  808-313, 
whoM  full  name  was  M.  Aurbltus  Valbrius 
Maxbtttius.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximinnus 
and  Eutropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the 
.  'laughter  of  Galerius ;  but  he  was  passed  over 
in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
abdication  of  his  father  and  Diocletian  in  A.D. 
805.  Maxentins,  however,  did  not  tamely  ac- 
quiesce in  this  arrangement,  and,  being  support- 
ed by  the  prstorian  troops,  who  had  been  re- 
cently deprived  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  306.  He 
summoned  his  fiither,  Maxim ianus,  from  his  re- 
ttpement  in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus 
were  of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of 
indolent  and  dissolute  habits.  Maximianus 
compelled  the  Caesar  Severus,  who  had  march- 
ed upon  Rome,  to  retreat  in  haste  to  Ravenna, 
and  soon  afterward  put  the  latter  to  death  when 
he  had  treacherously  got  him  into  his  power 
(807).  The  Emperor  Galerius  now  marched  in 
person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus  compel- 
led him  likewise  to  retreat  Maxentius,  relieved 
from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  control  which  his 
fitther  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in 
driTing  him  from  bis  court.  Soon  afterward 
Maxentius  crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  rav- 
aged with  fire  and  sword,  because  it  bad  sub- 
mitted to  the  indepe«dent  authority  of  a  certain 
Alexander.  Upon  bis  return  to  Rome  Maxen- 
tios  openly  aspired  to  dominion  over  all  the 
Western  provinces;  and  soon  afterward  de- 
elared  war  against  Constantino,  alleging,  as  a 
pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  {MISS  into  Gaul ;  but  Constantino  an- 
ticipated his  morements,  and  invaded  Italy. 
The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  de- 
feat of  Maxentius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome, 
October  27th,  312.  Maxentius  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished 
in  the  river.  .  Maxentius  is  represented- by  all 
historians  as  a  monster  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
lust.  The  only  fkvored  class  was  the  military, 
upon  whom  he  depended  for  safety ;  and  in  or- 
der to  secure  their  devotion  and  to  gratify  his 
own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects  were  made 
the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  licentiousness, 
and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding  exactions. 

Maxilla,  a  town  in  Hispania  Dstica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  wa- 
ter.    Vid.  Calbntuic. 

MaxIma  Cssabxriisis.  Vid.  Britamnia,  p. 
143,  b. 

Mazimxanop5lis,  previunsly  called  PoRsaLJc, 
» town  in  Tbtace,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  east  of 
Abdera,  probably  the  same  place  as  the  tovm 
called  Mosynopolis  {UoavvowroXtc)  by  the  By- 
smntine  writers. 
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fesiament,  Hadad  Rimmon),acity4>4  Palestmsi 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  a  linle  to  the  south- 
west of  Megiddo. 

Mazimiakus.  I.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  286- 
305,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Aurglius  Valv* 
RIU8  Maximianus.  He  was  born  of  humble  pa 
rents  in  Pannonia,  and  had  acquired  such  fam<( 
by  his  services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  se 
looted  this  rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as 
one  whose  abilities  were  likely  to  prove  valua- 
ble in  the  disturbed  state  of  public  afTairs,  and 
accordingly  created  him  first  Cesar  (285),  and 
then  Augustus  (288),  conferring  at  the  same 
time  the  honorary  appellation  of  ^frci//i»«,  while 
he  himself  assumed  that  of  Jomua.  The  suh- 
sequent  history  of  Maximian  has  been  fully  de- 
tailed in  former  articles.  Vid.  Diocletianus, 
CoNSTANTiNos  L,  Mazentius.  It  Is  sufficleut 
to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been  reluctant- 
ly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (306),  he  was 
again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by  his  son 
Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306),  to  whom 
be  rendered  the  most  important  services  in  the 
war  with  Severus  and  Galerius.  Having  beet 
expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterward  by  hit 
son,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with  Constantino, 
to  whom  he  bad  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempted 
to  resume  the  imperial  crown,  but  was  easily 
deposed  by  Constantino  (306).  Two  years  aft. 
erward,  he  endeavored  to  induce  his  daughter 
Fausta  to  destroy  her  husband,  and  was,  in  con 
sequence,  compelled  by  Constantino  to  pot  ao 
end  to  his  own  life.— II.,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
305-311,  usually  called  Galerius.  His  ftiU 
name  was  Galerius  Valerius  Mazimiakus. 
He  was  bom  near  Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  shepherd.  He  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  and  was 
appointed  Cesar  by  Diocletian,  along  with  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  in  292.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose  daughter  Va- 
leria he  received  in  marriage,  and  was  intrust* 
ed  with  the  command  of  lUyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narses,  in  which  he  was  un- 
successful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  be 
defeated  Narses  with  great  slaughter,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Oa. 
lerius  became  Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Italy, 
which  had  owned  the  authority  of  the  usurper 
Maxentius.  Vid.  Mazentius.  He  died  in  311, 
of  the  disgusting  disease  known  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  morbus  pediculosus.  He 
was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  and 
it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Diocletian  issued 
the  fatal  ordinance  (303),  which  for  so  many 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 

MazimInus.  I.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  235- 
238,  whose  full  name  was  C.  Julius  Vef'^s  Max- 
iHiNus.  He  was  born  m  a  village  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father 
being  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  a  German  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Alani.  Brought  up  as  a  shep- 
herd, he  attracted  the  attention  of  Septimtna 
Severus  by  his  gigantic  stature  and  marvellous 
feats  of  strength,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
army.  He  eventually  rose  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  service  ',  and  on  the  murder  of  Alexandei 
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e$(?verus  by  tne  mutinous  troops  in  Gaul  (236), 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  immediately 
oestowed  the  title  of  Caesar  on  bis  son  Maxt- 
mus.  Daring  the  three  years  of  his  reign  he 
oarried  on  war  against  the  Germans  with  8uc< 
cess ;  but  his  government  was  characterised  by 
a  degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
^^(kerto  unexampled.  The  Roman  world  be- 
came  at  length  tired  of  this  monster.  The 
senate  and  the  provinces  gladly  acknowledged 
the  two  Gordiani,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
perors in  Africa ;  and  ader  their  death  the 
senate  itself  proclaimed  Maxim  us  and  Balbinas 
emperors  (338).  As  soon  as  Maximinus  heard 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordiaos,  he  hastened 
from  his  winter-quarters  at  Sirmium.  Having 
crossed  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  and 
was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  along  with 
his  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers 
of  Maximinus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost 
incredible.  His  height  exceeded  eight  feet. 
The  circumference  of  his  thumb  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  woman's  wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of 
his  wife  served  him  for  a  ring.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  able  single-handed  to  drag  a  loaded 
wagon,  could  with  his  fist  knock  out  the  grin- 
ders, and  with  a  kick  break  the  leg  of  a  horse ; 
while  his  appetite  was  such,  that  in  one  day  he 
could  eat  forty  pounds  of  meat,  and  drink  an 
amphora  of  wine. — II.,  Roman  emperor  305* 
314,  originally  called  Daza,  and  subsequently 
Galbbids  Valerius  Maximinus.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerius  by  a  sister,  and  in  ear^  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  na- 
tive Illyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service ;  and  opon 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  805,  he  was 
adopted  by  Galerins,  and  received  the  title  of 
Caesar.  In  308  Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  311, 
Maximinus  and  Licinius  divided  the  East  be- 
tween them.  In  313  Maximinus  attacked  the 
dominions  of  Licinius,  who  bad  gone  to  Milan 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantino.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  Licinius  near  Heraclea,  and  fled  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Maximinus 
possessed  no  military  talents.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  family  connection.  He  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  in  the  profligacy 
of  his  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty  of  his 
administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians. 

MazImub.  1.  Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  ^desius.  Maximus  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and, 
like  many  others  of  that  school,  both  believed 
in  and  practiced  magic.  It  is  said  that  Julian, 
thl'ough  his  persuasion,  was  induced  to  abjure 
Christianity.  On  the  accession  of  Julian,  Max- 
imus was  held  in  high  honor  at  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians,  which  he  had  proph- 
esied would  be  successful.  In  364  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  Emperors  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed 
to  cruel  tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to 
tlie  philosophe  Themistius.  In  371  Maximns 
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was  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  co^ispiracj 
against  Valens,  and  was  put  to  death. — ^3.  Of 
Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  Byzantium,  was  also  at 
instructor  of  the  Emperor  Julian  in  philosophy 
and  heathen  theotogy.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  Dc 
insolubilibtu  Oppotitumibust  published  Uy  H.  Ste* 
phanus,  Paris,  1554,  appended  to  the  edition  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicp'^nassus,  as  well  as  other 
W(»rks. 

MaxImus,  FabIus.  1.  Q.  Fabiub  MAxfiiuf 
Rdllianus,  was  the  se.n  of  M.  Fabius  Air.bus* 
tus,  consul  B.C.  360.  Fahius  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  336, 
whose  anger  he  incurred  hy  giving  battle  to  the 
Samnites  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
contrary  to  his  orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius 
nothing  in  exculpation.  A  hasty  flight  to  Rome, 
where  the  senate,  the  people,  and  his  aged 
father  interceded  for  him  with  Papirius,  barely 
rescued  his  life,  but  could  not  avert  his  degra- 
dation from  office.  In  322  Fabius  obuined  his 
first  consulship.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the 
second  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that  long  and 
arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy.  Yet 
nearly  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns. 
His  defeau  have  been  euppreesed  or  extenuat- 
ed, and  the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to 
him  alone.  In  315  he  was  dictator,  and  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Samnites  at  Lautolc 
In  310  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Etruscans.  la 
308  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  is  said  te 
have  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Umbrians.  He 
was  censor  in  d04»  when  he  eeems  to  have  eon* 
fined  the  libertini  to  the  four  city  tribes,  and  to 
have  increased  the  political  importance  of  the 
equites.  In  207  he  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time* 
and  in  296  for  the  sixth  time.  In  the  latte* 
year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of  Ses 
tinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam* 
nttes,  GaulSy  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans-^S.  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus GuKOBs,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  yonth,  son  of  the  last  His  matiiie 
manhood  atoned  for  his  early  irregnlaritiee. 
He  was  conanl  392,  and  was  completely  defeat- 
ed by  the  Pentrian  Samnitesi  He  escaped  deg- 
radation from  the  consulate  only  through  his 
father's  offer  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  In  a  second  battle  the 
consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  of  which  the  most  re« 
markable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son's  chariot.  He  was  consul  the  second 
time  276.  Shortly  afterward  be  went  as  lega- 
tus  from  the  senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphoa 
kuag  of  Egypt.  He  was  consul  a  third  time« 
265..— 3.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  with  the  agnomen* 
Vbbrucosus,  from  a  wart  on  bis  upper  lip,  Ovi- 
cuLA,  or  the  Lamb,  from  the  mildness  or  apathy 
of  his  temper,  and  Cunctator,  from  bis  cautioc 
in  war,  was  grandson  of  Fabius  Gurges.  He 
vas  consul  for  the  first  time  233,  when  T  ignrii 
was  his  province ;  censor  230 ;  consul  a  sec 
ond  time  228 ;  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  O. 
Flaminius  227 ;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitia  in  221 ;  and  in  218  was  legatus  froa 
the  senate  to  Cirthage,  to  demand  reparatiot 
for  the  attack  on  Sagunturo     In  217,  UBwrn^ 
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ateW  atter  the  defeat  at  Thraaymeons,  Fabius 
was'  appointed  dictator.  From  this  period,  so 
x>Dg  as  the  war  with  Haonibal  was  merely  de- 
fensive, Fabius  became  the  leading  man  at 
Rome.  On  taking  the  field  be  laid  down  a  sim- 
ple and  immatable  plan  of  action.  He  avoided 
all  direct  enooanter  with  the  enemy ;  moved 
his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where  the 
Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  coold  not 
follow  him;  watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  and  eat  off  bis  strag- 
glers and  foragers.  His  ir.closure  of  Hannibal 
in  one  of  the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and 
the  Vultumus,  and  the  Carthaginian's  adroit 
escape  by  driving  oxen  with  biasing  iagots 
fixed  to  their  horns  up  the  hill-sides,  are  well- 
known  facts.  But  at  Rome  and  in  his  own 
camp  the  caution  of  Fabins  was  misinterpreted ; 
and  the  people,  it  sonsequence,  divided  the  com* 
mand  between  him  and  M.  Minucins  Rnfas,  bis 
master  of  the  horse.  Minncius  was  speedily 
entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal  had  not  Fabins  generously  hastened 
to  bis  rescue.  Fabins  was  consul  for  the  third 
time  in  215,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  214.  In 
213  he  served  as  legatns  to  his  own  son,  Q. 
Fabins,  consul  in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is 
preserved  which  exemplifies  the  strictness  of 
the  Roman  discipline.  On  entering  the  camp 
at  Snessula,  Fabins  advanced  on  horseback  to 
greet  his  son.  He  was  passing  the  lictors  when 
the  consul  sternly  bade  him  dismount.  **  My 
SOD,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabins,  alighting,  **  I 
wioited  to  see  whether  yon  would  remember 
thik  yon  were  consul."  Fabius  was  consul  for 
the  fifth  time  in  209,  in  which  year  he  retook 
Tarentum.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eeoond 
Panic  war  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage. 
The  war  had  become  aggressive  under  a  new 
race  of  ^nerals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the 
new  tactics ;  he  dreaded  the  political  suprem- 
acy of  Scipio,  and  was  his  uncompromising  op- 
ponent in  his  scheme  of  invading  AJrica.  He 
died  in  203. — 4.  Q.  Fabhts  Mazimos,  elder  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  pr»tor  214,  and  consul 
213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Salioator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this  period, 
and  his  funeral  oration  was  prottounced  by  his 
ftther^^.  Q.  Fabius  Maximvs  iEnn^iAinTs,  was 
by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paulos, 
Jie  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabins  served  under  his  father  (Emil- 
ias) in  the  Macedonian  war,  168,  and  was  dis- 
patched by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his 
vietory  at  Pydna.  He  was  prstor  in  Sicily  149 
-14B,  and  consul  in  145.  Spain  was  his  prov- 
ince, where  he  encountered,  and  at  length  de- 
feated Viriatbos.  Fabius  was  the  pupil  and 
natron  of  the  historian  Polybins.— 6.  Q.  Fabius 
MAXiMiTs  ActoBBooiooa,  son  of  the  last.  He 
was  coasul  121 ;  and  he  derived  his  surname 
from  the  victory  which  he  gained  in  this  year 
over  the  AUobroges  and  their  ally,  Bituitus, 
king  of  the  Arverni  in  Oaul.  He  was  censor  in 
106.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.  Fabios  MAriwrs  StfaviLiAirvs,  was 
adopted  from  the  gen»  Servilia  by  No.  5.  He 
was  uterine  brother  of  On.  Servilios  Cepio, 
eoosal  in  141.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142, 
when  he  carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 
114X1311  *.  M^QKitn  Clbxbns,  RomRtt  emperor 
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\.T>.  38a-388,  in  Gaol,  Britain,  and  Spam,  was 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith 
crossed  over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Gratian,  who 
was  defeated  by  Maximus,  and  was  shortly  aft- 
erward put  to  death.  Theodosius  found  it  ex- 
pedient  to  recognize  Maximus  as  emperor  of 
Oaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  in  order  to  secure 
Valentinian  in  the  possession  of  Italy.  Maxi- 
mus, however,  aspired  to  the  undivided  empire 
of  the  West,  and  accordingly,  in  387,  he  invaded 
P.aly  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Valen- 
tinian was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to  The- 
odosius in  the  East.  Theodosius  forthwith  pre. 
pared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  bad  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterward  took  the  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm, 
and  there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  the 
son  of  Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Gaul  by  Arbogates,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

Maz!mos,  PetbonIds,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
455,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  ofiices  of  state  under 
Honorius  and  Valentinian  III.  In  consequence 
of  the  violence' offered  to  bis  wife  by  Valentin- 
ian, Maximus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  this 
emperor,  who  was  assassinated,  and  Maximus 
himself  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead.  Hia 
reign,  however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  months. 
Having  forced  Eodoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentin^ 
ian,  to  marry  him,  she  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  former  husband,  and  accordingly 
Genseric  was  invited  to  invade  Italy.  Whea 
Genseric  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber* 
Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  was 
slain  by  a  band  of  Borgundian  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

MazImus  PLAVgoas      Vid.  Planudbs. 

Maximus  TtbIus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
rbetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  dor 
ing  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Corn- 
modus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the  tutors  of  M.  Aurelins ;  but  it  is  more 
probaUe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from 
Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  the 
tutor  of  this  emperor.  Maximus  Tyrius  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome  once  or  twice 
There  are  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Aia 
Ai^sic  or  Adyoi)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theolog 
ical,  ethical,  and  other  philosophical  subjects, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
characterized  by  much  depth  of  thought.  Tht 
best  edition  is  by  Reiske,  Jjips.,  1774-5, 2  vola 
8vo. 

MazIhus,  ValebIus.     VuL  Valbbiub. 

Mazvla.     Vid,  Adis. 

MAzf  E8  (Md^ec)>  a  people  of  Northern  At- 
rica,  on  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  River  Triton,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Trojans.  They  allowed  theii 
hair  to  grow  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
and  they  painted  their  bodies  with  vermilion; 
customs  still  preserved  by  some  tribes  in  the 
same  regions. 

Mazaca.     Vid.  Cjbsabba,  No.  1. 

[.Mazjbos  (MaCaiof).  1.  Satrap  of  Cilicia, 
who,  with  Belesys,  satrap  of  Syria,  made  head 
against  the  revolted  Phmnicians  in  the  reign  of 
Gkihus,  while  the  latter  was  preparing  to  mafch 
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«K3H:si  .hem.  S.  A  Pcisian  officer  under  Da- 
rius, sent  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
on  the  approach  of  Alexander  the  Groat ;  he 
behaved  subsequently  with  great  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela,  in  which  he  eommapded 
t^.3  Persian  cavalry.  AAer  the  flight  of  Darius 
ae  retired  to  Babylon,  but  surrendered  himself 
to  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  satrap  of 
ftabylon  B.C.  331.: 

Mazara  (Masapa:  Ma^apatoc:  now  Maxzara\ 
I  tovta  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily^  situated 
Ml  a  river  of  the  same  name,  betw^ien  Lily- 
Dseum  and  Selinus,  and  founded  by  the  latter 
3ity,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic 
irar. 

[Mazarbs  (Ma(api7c)*  a  Median  officer  in  the 
Aervice  of  Cyrus  the  Great ;  he  compelled  the 
Lydians  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them 
Dy  Cyrus  at  the  suggestion  of  Croesus,  and  re- 
duced and  enslaved  the  city  of  Priene.] 

MazTces  (MdCtK^c),  a  people  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Mauretania  Cssariensis,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Zalacus.  They,  as  well  as  the 
Maxyes,  are  thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Amazirghs. 

[MccisTBUs  {MrfKioTeiat).  1.  A*  son  of  Talaus 
and  Lysimache,  brother  of  Adrastus,  and  father 
of  Euryalus  of  Thebes.— 2.  A  son  of  Echius, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Teucer  at  Troy, 
was  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

Mecyberna  (ti/iriKv6epva  :  MffKvSepvcuoc '  now 
Mcl\ioo)y  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  east  of  Olynthus, 
of  which  it  was  the  sea-port.  From  this  town 
part  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  was  subsequently 
ealled  Smus  Mecybernaeus. 

Mi  DAB  a  (Bf>7(5a0a),  a  city  of  Peraea  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Medaha,  MfiDatA,  or  Mebma,  a  Greek  town  on 
(he  w^estern  coast  of  Bruttium,  founded  by  the 
Locrians,  with  a  celebrated  fountain  and  a  har- 
bor called  Emporium. 

Mbdavea,  Ao  Mbdeba,  or  Ambdbra  (ruins  at 
Aycdrah)f  a  flourishing  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Byzacena,  be- 
tween Lares  and  Theveste ;  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Appuleius. 

Medea  {Mrjieia),  daughter  of  u£€tes,  king  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Oceanid  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Abstr- 
TUB,  Argonauts,  and  Jason.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
hero,  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  be  had  visited  Colchis,  and  afterward 
fled  with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ;  that,  hav- 
ing  been  deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took 
fearful  vengeance  upon  her  faithless  spouse  by 
murdering  the  two  children  which  she  had  had 
by  him,  and  by  destroying  his  young  wife  by  a 
poisoued  garment ;  and  that  she  then  fled  to 
Athens  ia  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
So  far  her  story  has  been  related  elsewhere. 
At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have  married  King 
JEgeus,  or  to  have  been  beloved  by  Sisyphus. 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  is  said  to  have  sued  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the 
tnger  of  Juno  (Hera) ;  and  the  latter  rewarded 
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her  bj  promising  immortality  to  her  ihilareo 
Her  children  are,  according  to  some  acccunto 
Mermeros,  Pheres,  or  Thessalus.  Alcimenes. 
and  Tisander;  according  to  others,  she  had 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  while  others 
mention  only  two  children,  Medus  (some  cuU 
him  Polyzenus)  and  Eriopis,  or  4»ne  son  Argua. 
Respecting  her  flight  from  Corinth  there  ar«» 
diflferent  traditions.  Some  say,  as  we  remark 
ed  above,  that  she  fled  to  Athens,  and  married 
.£geu8,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  laid  snares  for  Theseus,  she  escaped  and 
went  to  Asia,  the  inhabitanis  of  which  were 
called  after  her  Medes.  Others  relate  that  sho 
first  fled  from  Corinth  to  Hercules  at  Thebea, 
who  had  promised  her  his  assistance  while  yet 
in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being  unfaithful  to 
her.  She  cured  Hercules,  who  was  seized  with 
madness ;  and,  as  he  could  not  aflTord  her  the 
assistance  he  had  promised,  she  went  to  Athens. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  son  Me- 
dus after  her  arrived  in  Asia,  where  she  had 
married  a  king ;  whereas  others  state  that  her 
son  Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  tc> 
Colchis,  where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  re 
stored  her  father  iBAtes  to  his  kingdom.  The 
restoration  of  iEetes,  however,  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Jason,  who  accompanied  Medea  to 
Colchis.  At  length  Medea  is  said  to  have  be* 
come  immortal,  to  have  been  honored  with  di 
vine  worship,  and  to  have  married  Achilles  in 
Elysium. 

Mbdbon  (Uedeuv  :  Medeuvioc),  1.  Or  Mediosi 
(now  Katuna),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  road  which  led  from  Limnsa 
to  Strato8.-*2.  A  town  on  the  coast  of.Phocis, 
near  Anticyra,  <testroyed  in  the  sacred  war,  and 
never  rebuilt.— 3.  An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Phoenicus,  near  Onchestus  and  the  Lake 
Copals.— 4.  A  town  of  the  Labeates  in  Dahna- 
tia,  near  Scodra. 

MbdIa  {if  UvSia :  Uffdo^t  Medus),  an  import- 
ant country  of  Western  Asia,  occupying  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and 
lying  between  Armenia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the  west  and 
southwest,  Persis  on  the  south,  the  great  des- 
ert of  Aria  on  the  east,  and  Parthia,  Hyreania, 
and  the  Caspian  on  the  northeast.  Its  bounda- 
ries were,  on  the  north  the  Araxes,  on  the  west 
and  southwest  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras  (now  Mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  Jjowristan),  which  divided  it  from 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the  east 
the  desert,  and  on  the  northeast  the  Caspii 
Montes  (now  Elburz  MauntainM),  the  country  be* 
tween  which  and  the  Caspian,  though  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Media,  was  possessed  by  the  Gele, 
Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes.  Media  thaa 
corresponded  nearly  to  tlie  modern  province  of 
Irak'Ajemi.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  feUile 
country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  cit- 
rons, and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and  waa 
altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Persian  entire.  After  the  Mao- 
edonian  conquest  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Great  Media  (17  fieydXti  M^dta)  and  Atropatene. 
Vid.  Atropatene.  The  earliest  history  of  Me- 
dia is  involved  in  much  obscurity.    Herodotui 
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■Bd  Ctesias  (in  Diodoras)  give  different  chro- 
nologies for  its  early  kings.   Cteslas  makes  Ab- 
»ACK8  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  about  B.C. 
842,  and  reckons  eight  kings  from  him  to  the 
OTerthrow  of  the  kingdom  by  Cyrus.    Herodo- 
cos  reckons  only  four  kings  of  Media,  namely, 
1.  DeiocBs,  B.C.  710-657;  2.  Phraorteb,  667- 
635  ;  3.  Cyazabbs,  635-596 ;  6.  Astyaoes,  595- 
560.  The  last  king  was  dethroned  by  a  revolu- 
tion, which  transferred  the  supremacy  to  the 
Persians,  who  had  formerly  been  the  subordinate 
people  in  the  united  Medo-Persian  empire.    Vid. 
Ctbus.     The  Medes  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  regain  their  supremacy ;  the  usurpa- 
tion of  theMagian  Pscudo-Smerdis  was  no  doubt 
such  an  aitempt  (wid.  Magi)  ;  and  another  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Darius  JI.,  when  the 
Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (B.C. 
408).    With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Partbians  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  from  which 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to 
the  later  Persian  empire.    The  people  of  Me- 
dia were  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  fhm- 
ily,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians ;  their  lan- 
guage was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend,  and  their  re- 
ugion  the  Magian.   They  called  themselves  Arii, 
which,  like  the  native  name  of  the  Persians 
CArtaei),  means  nobie.    They  were  divided,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  into  six  tribes,  the  Buz«, 
Parataceni,  Struchates,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi.    In  the  early  period  of  their  history  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  as  horse- 
archers ;  but  the  long  prevalence  of  peace, 
wealth,  and  luxury  reduced  them  to  a  by-word 
for  effeminacy.    It  is  important  to  notice  the 
use  of  the  names  Me  dub  and  Mbdi  by  the  Ro- 
man poets  for  the  nations  uf  Asia  east  of  the 
Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Partbians  in  partic- 
ular. 

Medijb  Mubus  {to  Mediae  kclXo^iuvov  rtlx<K)% 
an  artificial  wall  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a  little  above  33°  north  latitude,  and 
divided  Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  (ilno^.,  ii.,  4)  as  being 
twenty  parasanss  long,  one  hundred  feet  hish, 
and  twenty  thick,  and  as  built  of  baked  bricks, 
cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erection  was  as- 
cribed to  Semiramis,  and  hence  it  was  also 
called  TO  ^tfitpufuSog  diarelxtofxa, 

MEDioLAiraM  (Mediolanensis),  more  frequent- 
ly called  by  Greek  writers  MbdiolInium  {Mtdio- 
Aupiov),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by 
the  Celts.  1.  (Now  Milan),  the  capital  of  the 
Insnbres  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  was  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Tici- 
nos  and  Addua.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  222,  and  afterward  became  both  a  muni- 
cipium  and  a  colony.  On  the  new  division  of 
the  empire  made  by  DioclGtian,  it  became  the 
residence  of  his  colleague  Maximianus,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  emper- 
ors of  the  West  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  the  mora 
strongly-fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediola- 
num  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  empire ;  it  possessed  an  imperial  mint,  and 
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was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  It  s  :*eiO 
brated  in  ecdcsisistical  history  as  the  see  of  St 
Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
it  became  the  residence  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
and  the  capital  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  and 
surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in  popnlonsn»»s 
and  prosperity.  It  received  a  fearful  blow  ii 
A.D.639,  when,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Belisarins,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths  un- 
der Vitiges,  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  ita 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It,  however,  grad- 
ually recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, whose  capital,  however,  was  Pavia.  The 
modern  Milan  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exception  of  sixteen  handsome  fluted 
pillars  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.— 2. 
(Now  SaitU€»\  a  town  of  the  Santones  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modern  name. — 3.  (Now  Chdieau 
MeiUan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  town  last  mentioned.— 
4.  (Now  Evreux)t  a  town  of  the  Aulerci  £bu 
ro vices  in  the  north  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
south  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from  Rotom- 
agus  to  Lutetia  Parisiomm ;  subsequently  call 
ed  Civitas  Ebroiconim,  whence  its  modem 
name.— 6.  A  town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  south 
of  Gallia  Luedunensis.— 6.  A  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to 
Colonia  Agripptna. 

Mediom atbIci,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Oallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosella,  south  of  the  Tre- 
viri.  Their  territory  originally  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  banks  of  this  river  by  the 
Vangiones,  Nemetes,  and  other  German  tribea. 
Their  chief  town  was  Divodurum  (now  Mdz). 

Miditebbanbuh  Mabe.  Vid.  Intebnum  Mabi. 

Mboitbina,  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of 
healing,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of  the  Med- 
itrinalia  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber.   ( Vid.  Did,  of  Ani.,  art.  Meditbinalia.) 

[Mbdius  (MjJdiOf ),  son  of  Onythemis,  a  native 
of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend  of  Alexari- 
der  the  Great,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  India.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander he  espoused  the  side  of  Anttgonus,  and 
was  one  of  his  most  useful  and  successful  naval 
ofiioers.] 

Mboma.     Vid.  Mbdama. 

Mbdoacub  or  Mbduaous,  a  river  in  Venctia,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
rivers,  the  Medoacus  Major  (now  Brenta)  and 
Medoacus  Minor  (now  Bacchirlionc),  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  Edron,  the  harbor  of 
Patavium. 

Meoobbioa  (now  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal),  a  town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from 
£merita  to  Scalable. 

MsDdcus.     Vid.  Amadocub. 

Mbdon  (M^duv).  1 .  Son  of  Oileus,  and  broth* 
er  of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and 
was  slain  by  uEneas.— 2.  Son  of  Codrus.  Vid, 
CoDBUs. — [3.  A  herald  in  the  house  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  suite  of  the  suitors,  disclosed  to  Penelope 
the  danger  of  her  son  Telemaohus,  and  was  oo 
this  account  preserved  by  the  latter  when  the 
suitors  were  slain.— 4.  Son  of  Pylades  and  £Ie» 
tra-^^.  A  Lacedemonian  statuary,  brother  of 
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iioryoleidas,  and  the  disciple  of  Dipoeous  and 
-^cyliis,  made  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Mi- 
uerva  (Atbena)  in  tbe  Hersum  at  Olympia.] 

MsDULi,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  on  the  coast  of 
tbe  ocean,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garvmna, 
in  the  modern  Medoe.  There. were  excellent 
oysters  found  on  their  shores 

Mkdolli,  a  people  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Gallia  Narboaensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alpe, 
ia  whose  country  the  Dmentia  (now  Durance) 
and  Duria  (now  Doria  Minor)  took  their  rise. 

Medui  '.Ia  (Medullmns :  now  8l  Angelo\  a 
eoloay  of  Alba,  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was 
situated  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cornioulum  and  Ameriola. 
Tarquinius  I^iscus  incorporated  their  territory 
with  the  Roman  state. 

Medullinus,  Fdrids,  an  ancient  patrician 
family  at  Rome,  tbe  members  of  which  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the 
republic. 

Medullus,  a  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  near  the  Minius. 

Mbdus,  a  son  of  Medea.     Yid.  Media. 

MsDDS  (M^doc :  now  Farww  or  <ScAamtor),  a 
small  river  of  Persia,  flowing  from  the  confines 
of  Media  and  falling  into  the  Araxes  (now  Bend- 
Emir)  near  Persepolis. 

Me  DOS  A.     Vid.  Goboones. 

Mboabazus  or  Mboabt sua.  1.  One  of  the 
seven  Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the 
magian  Smerdis,  B.C.  52 1 .  Darius  left  him  be- 
hind with  an  army  in  Europe  when  be  himself 
recrossed  the  Hellespont  on  his  return  from 
Hcythia,  606.  Megabazus  subdued  Perinthus 
and  the. other  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  alooff 
he  coast  of  Thrace.— 3.  Son  of  Zopyrus,  and 
grandson  of  the  above,  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  480.  He  after- 
ward oommanded  the  army  sent  against  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

Mboacles  (B^axA^f).  1.  A  name  borne  by 
sevetal  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmte- 
onidas.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Megacles  who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  ad- 
herents after  they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Minerva  (Athena),  B.C.  612.  Vid,  Cyloit. 
— [2.  Son  of  Alcmeon,  son-in-law  of  Clisthenea, 
leader  of  the  Alcraoonide  in  the  time  ai  Solon, 
At  first  he  was  opposed  to  Pisistratus,  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  Athens ;  but  afterward  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Coesyra  in  marriage,  and  assisted  in  his  resto- 
i^uion  to  Athens.  Pisistratus  not  having  treat- 
ed his  wife  in  a  proper  manner,  Megades  re- 
sented the  afifront,  and  again  drove  the  former 
out  of  Athena :  with  the  aid  of  large  aums  from 
he  Thebans  and  other  states,  Pisistratus  agaii) 
raised  an  army,  defeated  his  opponents,  and 
drove  Megacles  and  the  partisans  of  the  Alo- 
maeonids  into  exile.] — 3.  ASyracusan,  brother 
of  Dion,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius.  He  accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from 
Syracuse,  858,  and  afterward  returned  with  him 
Id  Sicily. 

Mbg.£ra.     Vid.  EBzirirrBs. 

Meoalia  or  Mboaris,  a  small  island  in  tbe 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

MEGALdrdLis  (17  'HtyoXfi  iroX^f,  "HtyaXonokt/c  - 
yieyaXonoXlni^).  1.  (Now  Sinano  or  Sinanu)^ 
tbe  most  recent  but  the  roost  important  of  the 
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oitlck  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  on  the  advice  ci? 
Epaminoadas,  after  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  B.C. 
371,  and  was  fonned  out  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thirty* eight  villages.  It  was  situated  in  the 
district  Msnalia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Messe 
nia,  on  the  River  Helisc  on,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  Ores* 
tion  or  Orestia,  was  fifty  stadia  (six  miles  ia 
circumference,  and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polysperehon,  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  woold  give 
us  a  population  of  about  seventy  thousand  ic> 
habitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  but  soon  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  governed  by  a 
series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Lyd- 
iades,  voluntarily  resigned  the  government  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achsan  league,  B.C.  234. 
It  became,  in  consequence,  opposed  to  Sparta, 
and  was  taken  and  plandered  by  Cleomenes, 
who  either  killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all 
its  inhabttants,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
city,  222.  After  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the 
following  year  it  was  restored  by  Philopcemen, 
who  agam  collected  its  inhabitants,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  gradually 
sunk  into  insignificance.  Philopcemen  and  the 
historian  Polybius  were  natives  of  Megalopolis. 
The  ruins  of  its  theatre,  once  the  largest  in 
Greece,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  to  be  seen  in  tbe  village  of  Sinano.— 2.  A 
town  in  Caria.  Fii.  Aphbodisias.— 8.  Atown 
in  Pontus.  Vid.  Sbbastia. — 4.  A  town  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  was  a  Carthaginian  city  in  the 
interior  of  Byzacena,  in  a  beautiful  situation  ; 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agathocles. 

MsoANiBA  (Meyavefpa),  wife  of  Celeus,  usu- 
ally called  Mbtaniba. 

[Mboanitas  (Me^aytrac),  a  small  river  of 
Achaia,  in  tbe  territory  of  iEgium,  flows  into 
the  sea  west  of  that  city.] 

Mboapxnthbs  (Meyoirrfvft^).  1.  Son  of  Pros- 
tus,  father  of  Anaxagoras  and  Iphlanira,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  exchanged  his  dominion  for 
that  of  Perseus,  so  that  the  latter  received 
Tiryns  instead  of  Argos. — ^2.  Son  of  Menelaua 
by  an  .£tolian  slave,  Pieris  or  Teridal!.  Mene- 
laua brought  about  a  marriage  between  Mega- 
penthM  and  a  daughter  of  Alector.  According 
to  a  Rhodian  tradition,  Megapenthes,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  expelled  Helen  from  Argos 
who  thereupon  fled  to  Polyxo  at  Rhodes. 

[MEOAraBBNBs  (Mrxa^^i7f),a  Persiao  satrap 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus  on  the  charge  of  having 
conspired  against  that  prince.] 

MeoIba  (Me7'dpa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.    Vid.  p.  856,  b. 

MioABA  (rd  Uiyapa,  in  Lat.  Megara,  -e,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -orom :  Ueyapevc,  Megarensis).  1. 
(Now  Mef^ara)f  the  capitaJ  of  Mboabis,  was  sit- 
uated ei^t  stadia  (one  mUe)  from  the  sea  op- 
posite the  island  Salamis,  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Athens  and  thirty-one  miles  from 
Corinth.  It  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  The 
aneient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Caria,  said  ta 
have  been  buDt  by  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus, 
which  was  situated  on  a  hill  northwest  of  the 
later  city.  This  citadel  Contained  the  ancient 
aud  celebrated  Mtgaron  (jiiyapov)  or  temple  o/ 
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Cerea  (Demeter),  fVDm  which  the  town  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  derived  its  name.  2.  The  mod- 
ern citadel,  sitcated  on  a  lower  hill  to  the  south- 
west cf  the  preceding,  and  called  Alcathous, 
from  its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  son  of  Pe* 
lops.  a.  The  town  properly  so  called,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopide  under  Alcathous,  and 
aabsequently  enlarged  by  a  Doric  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Atheuienes  at  the  time  of  Codrus. 
ft  appears  to  i.dve  been  originally  called  PoLich- 
%€  ( UoXlxyn)'  The  town  contained  many  public 
baildings,  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pau* 
sanias.  Its  sea-port  was  Niaaa  (N^aaxa),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  two  walls,  eight 
stadia  in  length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when 
they  had  possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461-446. 
Niseea  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisus,  the 
son  of  Pandion ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
are  sometimes  called  Nlsaean  Megarians  {ol 
"StaoXot  Meyapetc)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Hyblsan  Mc^rians  {ol  *T6Xaiot  Meyapeli)  in 
Sicily.  In  front  of  Nisaea  lay  the  small  island 
Minoa  (Mlvua),  which  added  greatly  to  the  secu* 
rity  of  the  harbor.  In  the  moet  ancient  times 
Megara  and  the  surrounding  couotiy  was  inhab- 
ited by  Leieges.  It  subsequently  became  an- 
nexed to  Attica ;  and  Megaris  formed  one  of 
the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  It  was 
next  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  finally  asserted 
its  independence,  and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  city.  To  none  of  these  events 
ean  any  date  be  assigned  with  certainty.  Its 
power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the  flour- 
ishing colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which  Se- 
lymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  ByEantium,  and  the 
Hybltean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  navy  waa  a  match  for  that  of 
Athens,  with  which  it  contested  the  island  of 
Salamis ;  and  it  was. not  till  afler  a  long  strug- 
gle that  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  this  island.  The  government  was 
originally  an  aristocracy,  as  in  most  of  the  Doric 
cities ;  but  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  obtained  the  supreme 
power  about  B.C.  620.  Theagenes  was  after- 
ward expelled,  and  a  democratical  form  of 
government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with 
Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison into  the  city,  461 ;  but  the  oligarchical 
party  having  got  the  upper  hand,  the  Athenians 
were  expelled,  441.  Megara  is  not  often  men- 
ioned  after  this  period.  It  was  taken  and  its 
walls  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  Romans  under  Q.  Me- 
tellus ;  and  m  the  time  of  Augustus  it  bad  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Megara  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  seat 
of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called  the  Me- 
garian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Vid, 
EucLiDEs,  No.  3.  There  are  no  remains  of  any 
importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara. — 2.  A 
town  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of 
Syracuse,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in 
Greece,  B.C.  728,  on  the  site  of  a  smafi  town 
Hybla,  and  hence  called  Mboara  Hybl^a,  and 
^ts  inhabitants  Megarenses  Hybloei  {Hiyapeig 
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'TShiiot).  From  the  time  of  Gelon  it  belong^ee 
to  Syracuse.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  b> 
the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  from 
that  time  sunk  into  insignificance,  but  it  is  stiU 
mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the  name  of  Megaris. 

Meoarbds  (Mf/apevf),  son  of  Onchestus,  alsu 
called  a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  CEnope. 
of  Hippomenes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  ^Egeus.  He 
was  a  lirother  of  Abrote,  *he  wife  of  Nisus,  kiuf 
I  of  Megara,  and  the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus. 
Hippomenes,  and  Eviechme.  Megara  is  ^aid  tc 
have  derived  its  name  from  him. 

MiOABis  (7  Meyapif  or  ^  ^leyaputn,  sc.  yif),  ( 
small  district  in  Greece,  between  the  Corintbiar 
and  Saronic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Hellas  proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  BcBOtia,  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  Attica, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
It  contained  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mount- 
ainous ;  and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which 
the  city  of  Megara  was  situated.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  Bflaotia  by  Mount  Cithaeron,  and 
from  Attica  by  the  mountains  called  the  Horns 
(ro  Kipara)^  on  account  of  their  two  projecting 
summits.  The  (Enean  Mountains  extended 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
formed  its  southern  boundary  toward  Corinth. 
There  are  two  roada  through  these  mountains 
from  Corinth,  one  caUed  the  Scironian  pass^ 
which  ran  along  the  Saronio  Gulf,  passed  by 
Crommyon  and  Megara^  and  was  the  direct  road 
from  Corinth  to  Athens ;  the  other  ran  along  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  passed  by  Geranea  and  Pega, 
and  was  the  road  from  Corinth  into  Bceotia 
The  only  town  of  importance  in  Megaris  was 
its  capital  Megara.     Vid,  Meoaea. 

Meoasthbites  (JAeyaadhtfii)^  a  Greek  writer, 
who  waa  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  aa  ambassa- 
dor to  Sandraoottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  where 
he  resided  some  time.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
India,  in  four  books,  entitled  Indica  (rd  'Ivd^xu), 
to  which  later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  in- 
debted for  their  accounts  of  the  country.  [Tlie 
fragments  of  Megasthenes  have  been  collected 
by  Schwanbeck,  Megatth,  Fragm.,  dec,  Bonn, 
1846 ;  and  by  Miiller,  HisL  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol 
ii.,  p.  397-439.] 

Mboks  (iUytfs),  aon  of  Pbyleus,  and  grandson 
of  Augeas,  was  oue  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and 
led  his  bands  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echina- 
des  against  Troy. 

Mboiddo  mayeddu,  fiayedo  :  now  Lejjun  ?), 
a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  River 
Kishon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or 
Esdraelon,  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  and  Sama 
ria.  it  was  a  residence  of  the  Canaanitisb 
kings  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine  oy  the 
Jews.  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon.  It  was 
probably  the  same  place  which  was  called  I«eoio 
under  the  Romans. 

[Mboxsta  (HeyjaTfj),  an  island  on  the  cotist  of 
Lycia,  between  Rhodes  and  the  Chelidonia.i  isl- 
ands, with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which^  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  also  called  Cistheoe. 
Vid.  CisTUBNB,  No.  2.] 

Mboistani,  a  people  of  Armenia,  in  the  'lis- 
trictof  Sophene,  near  the  E^uphrates.] 

fMBoisTXAs  {yUytarlaf)  of  Acarnania,  c '*  tne 
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TtLse  ofMcIainpus,  a  celebrated  seei,  fought  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.] 

Mei.a,  river.     Vid.  Mblla. 

Mei.a,  FabTus,  a  Romah  jurist,  who  is  oflen 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  m  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Mela  or  Mella,  M.  Annads,  the  youngest 
son  of  M.  Annsus  Seneca  the  rhetorician,  Tind 
brother  of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallio. 
By  his  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the 
celebrated  Lucan.  After  Lucan's  death,  A.D. 
65,  Mela  laid  claim  to  his  property ;  and  as  he 
was  rich,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
Piso's  conspiracy,  and  anticipated  a  certain  sen- 
tence by  suicide. 

Mela,  PoMPONias,  the  first  Roman  author 
who  composed  a  formal  treatise  upon  Geogra- 
phy, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  probably  flour- 
ished under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  His  work 
is  entitled  De  Siiu  Orbit  lAbri  III.  It  contains 
a  brief  description  of  the  whole  world  as  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  text  is  often  corrupt,  but 
the  style  is  simple,  and  the  Latinity  is  pure; 
and  although  every  thing  is  compressed  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  we  find  the  monotony  of 
the  catalogue  occasionally  diversified  by  ani- 
mated and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Tzschucke,  seven  parts,  8vo,  Lips.,  1807. 

Mel  ANA  AcRA  {If  MiXaiva  uxpa).  1.  (Now 
Kara  Bumu^  which  means  the  same  as  the 
Greek  name,  i.  e.,  the  Black  Caft),  the  north- 
western promontory  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Ionia :  i  irmed  by  Mount  Mimas ;  celebrated  for 
the  millstones  hewn  from  it. — 2.  (Now  Capt 
San  Nicolo),  the  northwestern  promontory  of 
the  island  of  Chios.— 3.  (Now  JTara  Bumu),  a 
promontory  of  Bithynia,  a  little  east  of  the  Bos- 
poras,  between  the  rivers  Rhebas  and  Artanes ; 
also  called  KaXCvaKpov  and  "Qidvvlac  uKpov. 

MELAN.fi  (HeXatval :  lAeTiaivtvc).  1.  Or  Me- 
LANBiB  (McXaiveaC),  a  town  in  the  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  Alpheus,  northwest  of  Buphagium, 
and  southeast  of  Her»a.— 2.  A  dcmus  in  Attica, 
nn  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Antiochis. 

MelambTum  (JAe^MfiSiov),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pelasgiotis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Sco- 
tussa. 

Mblampus  (M.ehlfi'irovc).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia 
or  Rhodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal 
who  had  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers, 
as  the  person  who  first  practiced  the  medical 
irt,  and  who  established  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  in  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  married  to  Iphianassa  (others  call  her 
Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Mantius  and  Antiphates.  Abas, 
Bias,Manto,  and  Pronoc  are  also  named  by  some 
writers  as  his  children.  Before  his  house  there 
stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants, 
but  Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and 
fed  them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was 
asleep,  they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues. 
On  his  waking,  he  perjeived,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  he  now  aoderstood  the  language  of 
birds,  and  that  with  their  assistance  he  could 
foretell  the  futuie.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ac- 
uuited  the  powci  of  prophesying  frcm  the  vic- 
494 
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tims  that  were  oflfered  to  the  sods ;  ano,  anvi 
having  an  interview  with  Apollo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a  most  renowned 
soothsayer.  During  his  residence  at  Pylos  his 
brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  The  lattei 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should 
bring  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task 
of  procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  althoogb 
he  knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and 
kept  in  imprisonment  for  a  year,  after  \vhich  he 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  the  oxen 
Things  turned  out  as  he  had  said ;  Melampus 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  in  his  captivity  he 
learned  from  the  wood- worms  that  the  buildine 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned  would  soon  break 
down.  He  accordingly  demanded  to  be  let  out, 
and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  prophetic  powers,  they  asked 
him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  no  chU 
dren,  was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus 
had  oner  cut  lifs  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  dur- 
ing ten  days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  be- 
came the  father  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now 
received  the  oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  good 
services,  drove  them  to  Pylos,  and  thus  gained 
Pero  for  his  brother.  Afterward  Melampus  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  reiga 
of  Anaxagoras,  king  of  Argos,  the  women  of 
the  kingdom  were  seized  with  madness,  and 
roamed  about  the  country  in  a  frantic  state 
Melampus  cured  them  of  their  phrensy,  on  eon- 
dition  that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  mar- 
ried the  two  daughters  of  Prcetus,  and  ruled 
over  two  thirds  of  Argos. — 2.  The  author  of  two 
little  Greek  works  stiU  extant,  entitled  Dtvinatio 
ex  palpitatione  and  De  Ncnit  OUaceis  in  Corpore. 
He  lived  probably  in  the  third  century  B.C.  at 
Alexandrea.  Both  the  works  are  full  of  super- 
stitions and  absurdities.  Edited  by  Franz  in 
his  Scriptores  Physiognomia  Veteres,  Altenburg, 
1780. 

MELANCML.fiNi  (Mf?.ay;f?.att'oO.  a  people  in  the 
north  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper 
course  of  the  River  TanaTs  (now  Don),  resem- 
bling the  Scythians  in  manners,  though  of  a 
different  race.  Their  Greek  name  was  derived 
from  their  dark  clothing. 

[Melandept^  (Ms2.avdiiTTai)  or  Melandita 
(MeAavdiraOf  a  people  of  Thrace,  in  the  mount- 
ains northwest  of  Byzantium,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus.] 

[Melaneus  (MeXavftJc).     1.  Son  of  Apollo, 
king  of  the  Dryopes,  was  a  famoos  archer ;  ho 
obtained  from  Perieres,  kin^  of  Messenia,  a 
town  which  he  named  after  his  wife  CEchalia.- 
2.  Father  of  Amphimedon  in  Ithaca.] 

Melawippe  (MeAov/TTTTJ?).  1.  Daughter  of  Chi- 
ron, also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by 
^olus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion ;  and  in  order 
that  her  condition  might  not  become  known,  she 
prayed  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  granted  her  prayer,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  she  vn\s  placedamongtlus  ntaim 
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AiioTner  accojnt  describes  her  metamorphosis 
•8  d  punishment  for  having  despised  Diana  (Ar- 
ceTTiis),  or  for  having  divulged  the  counsels  of 
the  ^ds. — [2.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken 
captive  by  Hercules ;  she  obtained  her  freedom 
by  surrendering  her  girdle  to  the  hero. 

MeLAmppiuBS  (MieXavtmrldri^)^  of  Melos,  a  cel- 
ebrated lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithy- 
ifimb.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiccas,  of  Ma- 
ecdonia,  and  there  died.  His  high  reputation 
as  a  poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes 
Aristodemus  give  him  the  first  place  among 
dithyrambic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Soph- 
ocles, Polycletus,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  mas- 
ters in  their  respective  arts ;  and  by  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  him,  with  Siraonides  and  Eurip- 
ides, as  among  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  music.  Several  verses  of  his  poetry  are  still 
preserved.  Vid.  Bergk,  Pott.  Lyr.  Grtee. ,  p.  847- 
850.  Some  writers,  following  the  authority  of 
Suidas,  make  two  poets  of  this  name. 

Melanippus  (MeAowTTTToc)-  1.  Son  of  Astacus 
of  Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on 
his  native  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Mecisteus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Chalcis. — [2.  A  Trojan, 
slain  by  Teucer.— 3.  Another  Trojan  warrior, 
son  of  Hicetaon,  slain  by  Antilochus. — 4.  An- 
other Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Patroclus. — 5.  A 
son  of  Theseus  and  Perigune,  gained  the  prize 
in  running  at  the  games  celebrated  by  the  £pig- 
oni  after  the  capture  of  Thebes.] 

Melanoojbtdli.     Vid.  Gjetulxa. 

Mela NTHIU8  (MeXdvBioc).  1.  Also  called  Me- 
?rntheu8,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a  goat-herd  of 
Ulysses,  who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  killed  by  Ulysses.— 2.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the 
attacks  made  on  him  by  Aristophanes  and  the 
other  comic  poets.  The  most  important  pas- 
sage respecting  him  is  in  the  Peace  of  Aristoph- 
anes (796,  &c.).  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
wit,  of  which  several  specimens  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch.  — 8.  Or  Melanthus,  an  eminent 
Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  was  con- 
temporary with  Apelles  (B.C.  832),  with  whom 
he  studied  nnder  Pamphilus.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  colorists  of  all  the  Greek  painters. — 
[4.  Leader  of  the  twenty  ships  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  aid  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  in  his 
revolt  against  the  Persian  government] 

Melanthius  (MffXav^tof,  now  prohMy  MeUt- 
Irrna),  a  river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  the  Promontorium  Jasonium ;  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacos  and  Pontus  Cap- 
padocius. 

[Mblantho  (MrXav^<j),  daughter  of  Dolius, 
sister  of  the  goat-herd  Melanthius  {vid.  Mblan- 
THIU8),  female  attendant  upon  Penelope,  was 
put  to  death  by  Ulysses  because  she  had  aided 
the  suitors.] 

Mblanthds  or  MblanthIcs  {H^KavBo^).  1. 
One  of  theNelidae,  and  king  of  Messenia,  whence 
he  was  driven  out  by  the  Heraclide,  on  their 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and,  following 
the  instructions  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took 
refuge  in  Attica.  In  a  war  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Bceotians,  Xanthus,  the  Boeotian  king, 
thallenged  Thymoetes,  king  of  Athens  and  the 
*<  nf  the  Thcsidae,  to  single  combat     Thy- 
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moetes  decH'  jd  the  challenge  on  tlv>  gronno  ot 
age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  ihe  story,  which 
strove  afterward  to  disguise  the  violent  change 
of  dynasty;  and  Melanthus  undertook  it  on 
condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  throno  io 
the  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus,  and 
became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thesidae 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xan- 
thus was  Andropompus,  the  father  of  Melan- 
thus; according  to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus. 
his  son. — [2.  One  of  the  T>rrhenian  pirates, 
who  wished  to  carry  ofiT  Bacchus  (Dionysus); 
but  were  changed  into  dolphins.] 

[Mblas  (MtfAof).  1.  A  son  of  Phrixus  and 
Chalciope,  married  EorycUa.  by  whom  he  be- 
came father  of  Hyperes. — 2.  A  son  of  Porthaoo 
and  Euryte,  and  brother  of  (Eneus.] 

Mblas  (M^Aac),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color.  1.  (Now 
MauTO  Nero  or  Mauro  Potamo\  a  small  river  in 
Boeotia,  which  rises  seven  stsdia  north  of  Or* 
chomenus,  becomes  navigable  almost  from  its 
source,  flows  between  Orchomenus  and  Asple- 
don,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
in  the  marshes  connected  with  Lake  (Jopais. 
A  small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient 
times  into  the  River  Cephisus.— 2.  A  river  ot 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Hera 
dea  and  Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  Gulf. 
— 8.  A  river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  falls  into 
the  Apidanus.*^.  A  river  of  Thrace,  flouvs  firs 
southwest,  then  northwest,  and  falls  north  of 
Cardia  into  the  Melas  Sinns. — 6.  A  river  in  the 
northeast  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  be» 
tween  Mylas  and  Naulochus,  through  excellent 
meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of  the  sun  are 
said  to  have  fed. — 6.  (Now  Manaugat-Suyj  a 
navigable  river,  fifty  stadia  (five  geographical 
miles)  east  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between 
ParaphyliaandCilicia.— 7.  (Now  JTara-^fu,  i.  e., 
the  Black  River)^  in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  Mount 
Argeus,  flows  past  Mazaca,  and,  after  forming 
a  succession  of  morasses,  falls  into  the  Halys, 
and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into  the  Euphrates. 

Mblas  Sinos  (MiXac  xdAiroc :  now .  Gulf  of 
Sarot),  9jLn\f  of  the  J£gm&n  Sea,  between  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  the  northwest  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesns  on  the  southeast,  into  which 
the  River  Melae  flows. 

Mbldi  or  Mbldjb,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  on  the  borders  of  Bel^ica,  and  upon  the 
River  Se^uana  (now.<S«tne),  m  whose  territory 
Cflesar  built  forty  ships  for  his  expedition  against 
Britain. 

Mblbaoeb  (MeXiaypof).  1.  Son  of  (Eneus 
and  Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  husband 
of  Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Althsea.  .  He 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  iEtolian  heroes  of 
Calydon,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
in  throwing  the  javelin.  He  tcok  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  On  his  return  home, 
the  fields  of  Calydon  were  laid  waste  by  a  mon- 
strous boar,  which  Diana  (Artemis)  had  sent 
against  the  country  as  a  punishment,  because 
CEneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neglected 
to  oflfer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No  one 
dared  encounter  the  tenible  animal,  till  at  length 
Meleager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroes,  went  out 
to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ;  but  the 
Calydonians  and  Curetns  quap^lled  about  tb« 
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RMd  an't  b*<'.\  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydomana  were 
always  victorious,  so  long  as  Meleager  went 
out  with  them.  But  when  his  mother  Althaea 
pronounced  a  curse  upon  h'ln,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  her  brother  who  bac  Men  in  the  iight, 
Melenger  stayed  at  home  wi.h  his  wife  Ceopa- 
(ra.  The  Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon 
Ypry  hard.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of 
the  town  made  him  the  most  brilliant  promises 
/  be  would  again  join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his 
fiitber,  his  sisters,  and  his  mother  supplicated 
him.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife  Cleopatra :  he  put  the  Cu- 
retes to  flight,  but  he  never  returned  home,  for 
the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard  the  curse  of  his 
mother,  overtook  him.  Such  is  the  more  an- 
cient form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer. 
(//.,  ix.,  627,  hcq.)  In  the  later  traditions  Me- 
aeager  collects  the  heroes  from  aU  parts  of 
Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta ;  but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who 
was  in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition. 
Atalanta  gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which 
was  at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  present- 
ed the  hide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius  took  it  from  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a 
rage  slew  them.  This,  however,  was  the  caaae 
of  his  own  death,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
following  way.  When  he  was  seven  days  old 
the  Mcers  appeared,  declaring  that  the  boy 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wood  which 
was  burning  on  the  hearth  should  be  consumed. 
Althsa,  upon  hearingthia,  extinguished  the  fire- 
brand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest  Meleager 
himself  became  inyulnerable ;  but  after  he  had 
killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she  lighted 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died.  Althea, 
too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done,  put  an 
end  to  her  life ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of  grief. 
The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly  after 
his  death,  until  Diana  (Artemis)  changed  them 
into  Guinea-hena  (^eAeayp/^«r),  which  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Leroa.  Even  in 
this  condition  they  mourned  during  a  certain 
part  of  the  year  for  their  brother.  Two  of 
them,  Gorge  and  Delanira,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  were  not  metft- 
ffiorphosed.— 2;  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a  Mace- 
donian officer  in  the  aerviee  of  Alexander  the 
Great  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  323)  Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Per- 
diccas  to  the  regency,  and  was  eventually  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  in  this  ofiioe.  Shortly 
afterward,  however,  be  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Perdiccas.— [8.  Commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  battle  of  Aitela.  He  was  after- 
ward slain  in  an  insurrection  against  the  offi- 
cers left  by  Antigonus  in  the  government  of 
Media.] — i.  Son  of  Eucrates,  the  celebrated 
writer  and  collector  of  epigrams,  was  a  native 
of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C. 
60.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of 
bis  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  though  aomewhat  afiTeet- 
ed,  and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and 
imatory  fancy.  An  account  of  his  coUeetion  of 
tpigrams  is  given  under  Pi.AicvDn«. 
f Mblb8  (HiXiff)y  a  small  stream  of  Ionia  flow- 
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ing  by  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of  which  H^nntst 
is  said  to  havo  been  born  ;  (according  to  aciotb 
er  account,  be  composed  his  poems  in  a  grot 
to  at  its  source)  .nd  hence  was  called  Mele- 
sigcnes  {Meh;aiYivftc) :  from  this  also  was  de- 
rived the  phrase  Mdtua  charla  in  TibUlus 
Aooiher  account  makes  Meles,  the  god  o:  ^hit 
stream,  to  have  been  the  father  of  Homer.] 

[Mblcsander  {MeX^aav6pof)t  an  Athenian 
general,  who  was  sent  out  with  six  ships  in  the 
year  430  B.C.  against  Csria.  and  Lycia ;  fell  in 
battle  in  Lycia.] 

[Mblbsippus  (MeA^mn-iroc),  a  Lacedeemonian, 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens  B.C. 
432,  and  again  the  next  year  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  Uie  independence  of  the  Greek 
states,  but  without  success.] 

Mblbtus  or  Mblitus  {MiXriroc  '•  MeXtroc),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  tha 
Pitthean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato 
and  Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a  frigid 
and  licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profli- 
gate man.  In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was 
Meletos  who  lakl  the  indictment  before  the 
arcbon  Basileus;  but,  in  reality,  he  was  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  accusers ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  was  bribed  by  Anytus 
and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the  affair.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Socratea,  the  Athenians  repented 
of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was  stoned  to 
death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

Melia  (MeX/a),  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
became  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Phoroneua 
and  iBgialeus  or  Pegeus ;  and  by  Silenus  the 
mother  of  the  centaur  Pholus ;  and  by  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  of  Amyous.  She  was  carried 
off  by  Apollo,  and  became  by  him  the  mother 
of  Ismenius  and  of  the  seer  Tenems.  She  was 
worshipped  in  the  lamenium,  the  sanctuary  of 
Apolk),  near  Thebes.  In  the  plural  form,  the 
Mdia  or  MdiadeM  (McA/tfc,  MeAuidef)  are  the 
nymphs  who,  along  with  the  Gigantes  and 
Erinnyea,  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood  that 
fell  from  Ccelua  (Uranus)  end  were  received  by 
Terra  (Gtta).  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  likewise  called  Meliie. 

Mblibcba  (MeXiSoia:  UehSoevc).  1.  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Theasaly,  in  Magnesia,  betweef  i 
Mount  Ossa  and  Mount  Pelion,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Magnee,  and  to  have  been  named 
Melibsa  in  honor  of  bis  wife.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  dominions  of 
Philoctetea,  who  is  hence  called  by  Virgil  {JEn., 
iii.,  401)  ins  MeUb<at9.  It  waa  celebrated  ibr 
its  purple  dye*  (Lucret,  ii.,  499 ;  Virg.,  JSm,, 
v.,  251.)— 2  A  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
River  Orontes,  in  Syria. 

Mblicbbtbs.     Vtd.  FjXMmov. 

[Mbunopbaoi  (Mf Aivofoyoi,  *'  Millet-eaters"), 
a  Thracian  people  on  the  coast  of  Salmydesaus, 
whom  the  Greeka  named  after  their  chief  article 
of  food,  not  knowing  their  xeal  name.] 

M  BLISS  A  (UiXteoa).  1.  A  nymph  said  to  have 
diacovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom 
beeewere  believed  to  have  received  their  name 
{fUktaaat).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  name  really  came  from  fiiJn,  honey, 
and  waa  hence  given  to  nymphs.  According 
to  some  traditions,  bees  were  nympha  meta- 
morphosed.    Hence  the  nyin^hs  wb'*  ^ed  the 
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mtkni  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  honey  are  called  Me- 
baam. — 2.  The  name  of  priestesses  in  general, 
hot  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  Proserpina  (Persephone),  Apollo, 
and  Diana  (Arteniis).^-3.  Wife  of  Periander, 
tyrant  of  CoriDth,  and  daughter  of  Prorles. 
eyrant  of  Epidaurus,  was  slain  by  her  husband. 
Vid,  Pesiandbb. 

[Mblissa  OiiXiaaa),  a  village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phry^ia  Magna,  between  Synnada  and 
If  etropolis,  with  the  tomb  of  Alcibiades,  where, 
at  Hadrian's  order,  a  statue  was  erected  to 
Him  of  Parian  marble  and  sacrifices  annually 
•ffered.] 

Mblis8U8  (MeA((raof).  1.  Of  Samos,  a  Greek 
philoeopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  the- commander  of 
the  fleet  opposed  to  Pericles,  B.C.  440.  But  ho 
is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  ought 
probably  to  be  placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  Heraclitus,  and 
to  baTe  been  a  disciple  of  Parmenides.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  which 
was  written  in  prose,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
that  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics. 
>— 8.  A  Latin  grammarian  and  a  comic  poet, 
was  a  (reedman  of  Mssenas,  and  was  intrusted 
by  Augustus  with  the  arrangement  of  the  li- 
braiy  in  the  portico  of  Octa?ia. 

MklXta  or  MblIte  (Me^r^ :  MrAtroZof,  Meli- 
tensis).  1.  (Now  Malia),  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  sitnated  fifty-eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  seventeen 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nine  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  island  was  first 
oolonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbors.  It  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily. 
The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  neglect- 
ed the  island,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
a  frequent  resort  of  pirates.  It  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  two  celebrated  temples,  one  of 
Juno  on  a  promontory  near  the  town,  and  an- 
other of  Hercules  in  the  southeast  pf  the  island. 
It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  aa  the  isUnd 
on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was. shipwrecked; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that 
the  apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of 
the  same  pame  ofif  the  Dlyrian  coast  The  in- 
habitants manufactured  fine  cloth,  which  was 
in  much  request  at  Rome.  They  also  exported 
a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  honey ;  and  from 
this  island,  according  to  some  authorities,  came 
the  eatttli  MeUia^  the  favorite  lap-dogs  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  though  other  writers  make  them 
come  from  the  island  off  the  lUyrian  coast — 2. 
(Now  MeUda),  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Blyxia  (Dalmatia),  north- 
west of  Epidaurus. — 8.  A  demus  in  Attica, 
whieb  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
was  situated  south  of  the  inner  Ceramious,  and 
probably  included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph 
Melite,  with  whom  Heroules  was  in  love,  and 
it  therefore  contained  a  temp^  of  this  god. 
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One  of  the  gates  of  Athens  was  called  the  Me 
litian  gate,  because  it  led  to  this  demus.  Vid 
p.  122,  b. — 4.  A  lake  in  iEtolia,  near  thp  moutk 
of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  town  CEniade. 

MELiTiBA,  Melitba,  or  MeiitTa  (MeXiTaia, 
Mf  X/reio,  MeXtrla:  MtXiruitvc)*  a  town  of  Thes 
saly,  in  Phthiotis,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Moun>,  Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Knipens.  K 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Pynha  r  loie  an 
cient  times,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hellen  «'a» 
shown  in  its  market-place. 

MiLlTB  (MeA/ri7).  1.  A  nymph,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. — [3. 
A  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river-god  JEgsna,  be- 
came by  Hercules  mother  of  Hyllua  *n  th^ 
land  of  the  Phsacians.] 

Melitbnb  {UtXiTffvv),  a  district  of  Armentt 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  espe 
cially  for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  pos 
sessed  no  great  town  until  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  when  a  city,  also  called  Meliteoe  (now 
Maiatiyah)  was  built  on  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  near  that  river  itself,  probably  on 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  fort.  This  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  the  centre 
of  several  roads  ;  the  station,  under  Titus,  of 
the  twelfUi  legion ;  and,  in  the  later  division  of 
the  provinces,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Secunda. 
In  A.D.  677  it  was  the  scene  of  a  vi(  lory  gain 
ed  by  the  Romans  over  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes  I. 

MiLlTo  (M«Air»v),  a  Christian  write*'  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  thn 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  numerouf 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Mblla  or  Mela  (now  MeUA)^  a  river  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls 
into  the  OUius  (now  Oglio). 

MbllabIa.  1.  A  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the 
road  from  Gades  to  Malaca. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
same  province,  considerably  north  of  the  for 
mer,  on  the  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita 

Meloduvdm  (now  Jtfciun),  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  of 
the  Sequana  {new  Seine),  and  on  the  road  from 
Affcndicum  to  Lutetia  Parisioram. 

MiLos  (M^Aof :  Mi^Aiof :  now  Milo),  an  isl- 
and in  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was 
called  Zephyria  by  Aristotle.  It  is  about  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  six- 
ty-five east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Its 
length  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  its  breadth  about  eight  miles.  It  con- 
tains on  the  north  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  an 
exceUent  harbor,  and  on  which  was  situated  » 
town,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island 
The  island  is  of  vdcanic  origin ;  it  contains  hot 
springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  Its 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  produced  in  antiquity 
as  it  does  at  present,  abundance  of  corn,  oil 
wine,  dtc.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  are  said  to  have  called  it  ByUiu 
or  BybUst  after  the  Phcsoician  town  Byblus.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  Lacedemonians,  oi 
at  least  by  Dorians ;  and  consequently  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  «mbraced  the  aide  of 
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Sparta.  In  B.C.  426  the  AtbeDians  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  island;  but  in 416 
tbev  obtained  possession  of  the  town  after  a 
siege  of  seTeral  months,  whereupon  they  killed 
all  the  adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  and  peopled  the  island  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  Melor  ;vas  the  birth-place  of 
Diagoras,  the  athtnst,  whence  Aristophanes  calls 
Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

MELPdHEiTE  (M.iXnofiiv7j\  f.  e.,  the  singing 
j^oddess,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  who  presided 
3ver  Tragedy.     Vid.  Mu8.e. 

[Melpum  (now  Melza),  a  city  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.] 

[Mei.8U8  (now  Narcca),  a  small  stream  in  tlie 
territory  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus, 
west  of  Flavionovia.] 

MbhTni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Druentia,  whose  chief 
town  was  Carpentoracte  (now  Carpentras). 

MemhU  Gens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before 
B.C.  173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  the  Trojan  Mnestheus.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  v. 
117.) 

Mehmics.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
Ill,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war. 
Among  the  nobles  impeached  by  Memmius 
were  X.  Calpumius  Bestia  and  M.  .£milius 
Scaurus.  Memmius  was  slain  by  the  mob  of 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  while  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  100.— 2.  C.  Memmius  Gemel- 
lus, tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  curule  edile  60, 
and  praetor  68.  He  belonged  at  that  time  to 
the  Senatorian  party,  since  he  impeached  P. 
Vatinius,  opposed  P.  Olodius,  and  was  vehe- 
ment  in  his  invectives  against  Julius  Cesar. 
But  before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  64, 
ho  had  been  reconciled  to  Cssar,  who  support- 
ed him  with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  how- 
p.ver,  again  offended  Cssar  by  revealing  a  cer- 
tain coalition  with  his  opponents  at  the  comitia. 
He  was  impeached  for  ambitus,  and,  receiving 
no  aid  from  Cssar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to 
Mytilene,  where  he  was  living  in  the  year  of 
Cicero's  proconsulate.  Memmius  married  Fans- 
ta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whom  he 
divorced  after  having  by  her  at  least  one  son, 
C.  Memmius.  Vid.No.Z.  He  was  eminent  both 
in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lucretius  ded- 
icated his  poem,  De  Rerum  Naturae  to  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and  wrote 
indecent  poems. — 3.  C.  Memmius,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  64,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabinius  for  malversation  in 
his  province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Calvinus 
for  ambitus  at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmius 
was  Qtep-son  of  T.  Annius  Milo,  who  married 
his  mother  Fausta  after  her  divorce.  He  was 
consul  sufTectus  34. — 4.  P.  Memmius  Rbqulub, 
consul  sufTectus  A.D.  31,  afterward  prsfect  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  He  was  the  husband 
0f  Lollia  Paulina,  and  was  compelled  by  Caligu- 
la to  divorce  her. 

Memnom  (tiiuvov).  1.  The  beautiful  son  of 
Tithonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  of  Ema- 
tbion.  He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
must  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  poet-Homeric 
here.  According  to  these  later  traditions,  he 
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was  a  prince  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  who  camu  :t» 
the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Priam,  for  Tithonus 
and  Priam  were  half-brothers,  being  both  sons 
of  T^omedon  by  different  mothers.  Respect  ng 
his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  different  le- 
gends. According  to  some,  Memnon  the  JSthi- 
opian  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  found- 
ed  by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  tho  acropolis, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Memnoniam 
According  to  others,  Tithonus  was  the  govern- 
or of  a  Persian  province  and  the  favorite  of 
Teutamus;  and  Memnon  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  host  of  iGthiopians  and  Susans 
to  succor  Priam.  Memnon  came  to  the  wai 
in  armor  made  for  him  by  Vulcan  (Hephaestus). 
He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  but  was 
himself  slain  by  Achilles  after  a  long  and  fierce 
combat.  While  the  two  heroes  were  lighting, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  weighed  their  fates,  and  the  scale 
containing  Memnon's  sank.  His  mother  was 
inconsolable  at  his  death.  She  wept  for  him 
every  morning;  and  the  dew-drops  of  the  morn- 
ing are  the  tears  of  Aurora  (Eos).  To  soothe 
the  grief  of  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  caused 
a  number  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  funeral 
pile,  on  which  the  body  of  Memnon  was  burn- 
ing, which,  after  flying  thrice  around  the  hum- 
ing  pile,  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  which 
fought  so  fiercely  that  half  of  them  fell  down 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus  formed  a 
funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds  wero 
cdled  Memnonides,  and,  according  to  a  story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every 
year  the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  Jupiter  (Zeus)  conferred  in?- 
mortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Mem- 
non to  the  colossal  statue  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lliebes,  which  was  said  to  give  forth  a  sound 
like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord  when  it 
was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
did  not  call  the  statue  Memnon,  hut  Amenophis. 
This  figure  was  made  of  black  stone,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  its  feet  close  together,  and  the 
hands  leaning  on  the  seat.  Several  veiy  in- 
genious conjectures  have  been  propounded  re- 
specting the  alleged  meaning  of  the  so-called 
statue  of  Memnon.  Some  have  asserted  that 
it  served  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  otbers 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  mystic  worship  of 
the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  statue  represented  nothing  else  then 
the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis. — 2.  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower 
Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  his  re- 
volt against  Darius  Ochus.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents,  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  favor  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behalt 
of  Artabazus  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favor.  On  the  death 
of  Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  creat  mili- 
tiry  skill  and  experience,  succeeded  nim  in  his 
authority,  which  extended  over  all  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (about  B.C.  336).  When 
Alexander  invaded  Asia,  Memnon  defended 
Halicamassus  against  Alexander  until  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  hold  out ,  he  then  coUertt 
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9d  an  army  and  a  fleet,  with  the  design  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  Greece,  but  died  at  Mytilene  in 
3:13,  befuie  he  could  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Persian  cause,  for  several  Greek  states  were 
prepared  to  joio  him  had  he  carried  the  war  into 
Grsece. — 3.  A  native  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  wrote 
a  large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city.  Of  how 
many  books  it  consisted,  we  do  not  know.  Pho- 
tius  had  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
inclusive,  of  which  portion  he  has  made  a  tol- 
erably copious  abstract.  The  first  eight  books 
he  bad  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books 
after  the  sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchus,  the  disciple 
of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  sixteenth  book 
came  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  aAer 
the  latter  had  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
The  work  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  certainly  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta 
of  Photius  are  published  separately  by  Orelli, 
Lips.,  1816 

MsMNdnruM  and  -ia  (tiefivovtiovj  'Mefivdveia)^ 
were  namc;s  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain 
very  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  in  Egypt 
and  Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  \,j  or  in  honor  of  Mbmnon.  1.  The 
most  ce'.cbrated  of  these  was  a  great  temple  at 
Thebes,  described  by  Strabo,  and  commonly 
identified  by  modem  travellers  with  the  mag- 
Dificent  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Remeses  the 
Greit,  at  Western  Thebes,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
oUied,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  from  its  agree- 
ment with  tho  description  of  that  monument  giv- 
en by  Diodoras.  There  are,  however,  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true  Memnoni- 
nm,  described  bjf  Strabo,  stood  behind  the  two 
eolossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
one  of  which  is  clearly  the  vocal  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  and  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared. — 2 
Vid.  Abtdos,  No.  2. — 3.  The  citadel  of  Susa  was 
BO  called,  and  its  erection  was  ascnood  to  the 
Memnon  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  the  Tro- 
jan war ;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  connection  of  Memnon  with  the  Persian  cap- 
ital existed  before  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt. 

Memphis  {hUfi^iCj  Mev^:  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Moph :  Mefi^tTifCi  Memphites :  now  ruins  at  Menjf 
and  Metrahenny)^  a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second 
in  importance  only  to  Thebes,  after  the  fall  of 
which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
a  position  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
Thebes.  It  was  of  unknown  antiquity,  its  found- 
ation being  ascribed  to  Menes.  It  stood  on  the 
left  (western)  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  ten  miles 
above  the  Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  near  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  a 
Dome  of  which  {Meft^rtfc)  was  named  after  the 
eity.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  lakes 
of  McBris  and  Mareotis,  and  was  the  great  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the  Persian  con- 
quest (B.C.  6S4),  when  Cambyses  partially  de- 
stroyed the  city.  After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andrea  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was  final- 
ly destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  sev- 
enth century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendor  it  is 
said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia 
in  circumference,  and  half  a  day's  joamey  in 
every  direction.  Of  the  splendid  buildings  with 
v'hioh  it  was  adorned,  the  chief  were  the  palace 
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of  tho  Pharaohs  ;  the  temple-palace  of  the  god 
bull  Apis ;  the  temple  of  Serapis,  with  its  ave 
nue  of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the  sand  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus), 
the  Egyptian  Phtha«  of  whose  worship  Memphis 
was  the  chief  seat.  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  still  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  we.st- 
ern  range  of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley 

MsNXNUM  or  MsNiB  (Menenins,  Cic.,Menani 
nus,  Plin.,  but  on  coins  Meneenus :  now  Mineo"^ 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south  ol 
Hybla,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Si- 
celian  chief  Ducetius,  who  was  long  a  formida- 
ble enemy  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Vid 
DucETiDB.  On  his  fall  the  town  lost  all  its  im 
portance. 

Mbwalippus.     Vid.  Mblanippus. 

Mbnandbr  (Hiva»6poc)t  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesistrato,andfioui 
ished  in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der. He  was  bom  B.C.  343.  His  father,  Dio- 
pithes, commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  tho 
Hellespont  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alex 
is,  the  comic  poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander 
on  the  father's  side ;  and  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  young  Menander  derived  from  his 
"unde  his  taste  for  the  comic  drama,  and  was 
instmcted  by  bim  in  its  rules  of  composition. 
His  character  must  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastus  and  Epicu- 
ras,  of  whom  the  former  was  his  teacher  and 
the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  His  taste  and 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus ;  and  in  an  epigram  he  declared 
that  "as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece  from 
slavery,  so  Epicurus  from  unreason."  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination 
of  character  which  we  so  much  admire  in -the 
CharacUres  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  form- 
ed the  great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der. His  master's  attention  to  extemal  ele- 
gance and  comfort  he  not  only  imitated,  but,  as 
was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a 
joyous  spirit,  and  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  he 
carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  effem- 
inacy. The  moral  character  of  Menander  is  de- 
fended by  modern  writers  against  the  asper- 
sions of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  comedies  contain  nothing  offens- 
ive, at  least  to  the  taste  of  his  own  and  the  fol- 
lowine  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.  Of  the  actual  events  of  his  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at 
Alexandrea,  but  Menander  seems  to  have  de- 
clined the  proflTered  honor.  He  died  at  Athens 
B.C.  291,  at  the  age  of  62,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  drowned  whue  swimming  in  the  harbor  of 
Piraeus.  Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as 
a  poet,  his  public  dramatic  career  was  not  emi- 
nently successful;  for,  though  he  composed  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the 
prize  only  eight  times.  His  preference  for  ele- 
gant exhibitions  of  charaotei  above  coarse  jest- 
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niff  may  ha  /e  been  the  reason  why  ho  was  not 
90  great  a  faYorite  with  the  common  peoplo  as 
his  principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  more- 
over, to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining 
popularity.  Menander  appears  to  hare  borne 
the  popular  neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  con- 
bciousness  of  his  superiority ;  and  once  when 
he  happened  to  meet  Philemon,  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  him,  **  Pray,  Philemon,  do  not  you 
blush  when  you  gain  a  victory  over  me  V*  The 
neglect  of  Menander's  contemporaries  has  been 
amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous  fame. 
His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an  equality 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  various  kinds  of 
poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by  the  Ro- 
man dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence,  who 
was  little  more  than  a  translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  can  not  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Ter- 
ence, a  fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of 
Menander,  as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  com- 
pressed two  of  Menander*8  plays  into  one.  It 
was  this  mixing  up  of  different  plays  that  Cae- 
sar pointed  to  by  the  phrase  O  dimidieUe  Mgnati' 
der,  in  the  epigram  which  he  wrote  upon  Ter- 
ence. Of  Menander^s  comedies  only  fragments 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Mei- 
neke,  in  his  Fragmenta  Comkorum  Graeorunit 
Berol.,  1841. 

[MsNANDBR  (hiivavdpot).  1.  An  Athenian  of- 
ficer in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  associated  in  the 
supreme  command  with  Nicias,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  B.C.  414 :  he  afterward  served  with 
Alcibiades  against  Pharnabazus,  and  was  one 
of  the  commanders  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
^gos-potami. — 2.  King  of  Bactria,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  rulers  of 
that  country,  and  one  of  those  who  made  the 
most  extensive  conquests  in  India,  reaching  be- 
yond the  Hypanis  or  SutUdj.—S.  Surnamed  Pro- 
tector, a  Greek  writer  of  Byiantium  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Eastern  empire  from  A.D.  659  to  582  in 
eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
have  been  preserved  in  the  <*  Edogie  I^gation- 
nm*'  attributed  to  Constantinus  Porphyrogeni- 
ttts.  £ditedbyBekkerandNiebahr,Bonn,  1830.] 

MbnapIa  (Uevavia),  a  city  of  Bactriana,  on 
the  River  Zariaspis. 

MbnapIi,  a  powerful  people  in  the  north  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  but  were  afterward  driven  out  of 
their  possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenehteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left 
bank  near  its  mouth,  and  west  of  the  Mosa. 
Their  country  was  covered  with  forests  and 
swamps.  They  had  a  fortress  on  the  Mosa 
called  Castellum  Menapiorum  (now  Keuet). 

Mknas  (M^vdc),  also  called  MsicdDdaus  (M^ 
vd^po^)  by  Appian,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commandera  of 
the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompey  in  his  war  against 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  B.C.  40.  In  89  he 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  master  from  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Octavianos  and  Antony ; 
and,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  them  by  Sex- 
tus on  board  his  ship  at  Misennm,  Menas  sug^ 
gested  to  him  to  out  the  cables  of  the  vessel, 
and*  running  it  out  to  sea,  dispatch  both  his 
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rivals.  The  treacherous  proposal,  however  w<m 
rejected  by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  oui  of 
the  war  again  in  38,  Menas  deserted  Pumpe^ 
and  went  over  to  Octavianus.  In  36  he  return 
ed  to  his  old  master's  service ;  but  in  the  cours* 
of  the  same  year  he  again  played  the  deserter, 
and  joined  Octavianus.  In  35  he  accompanied 
Octavianus  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Siscia.  According  tP 
the  old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  so 
vehemently  attacked  by  Horace  in  bis  fourth 
epode.  This  statement  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  many  modem  commentators ;  but  theii 
arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mendb  or  Mbnda  (Mfvdj/,  Mevdatoc),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Macedonian  penin- 
sula Pellene  and  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  a 
colony  of  the  Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  foi 
its  wine.  It  was  for  some  time  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  was  ruined  by  th^ 
foundation  of  Cassandrea. 

MsNDEB  {MevStjc  '  MeMSjyfftof :  ruins  near  Mt- 
tarieh)^  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tanis  (now 
Menzaleh)^  and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser 
arms  of  the  Nile,  named  after  it  Uev^noiov  ar6fia  - 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worahip  of  Mendbs. 

Membclbs  (MevexAvf).  1.  Of  Barce  in  Cy- 
rene,  an  historian  of  uncertain  date. — ^2.  Of  Ala- 
banda,  a  celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his 
brother  Hierocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
where  the  orator  M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about 
B.C.  94. 

MbnbcbItbs  {Meveitpdrff^).  1.  A  Syracttsan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Maco- 
don,  B.C.  369-386.  He  made  himself  ndicu 
lous  by  calling  himself  "  Jupiter,'*  and  assumini 
divine  honora.  There  is  a  tale  that  he  was  in« 
vited  one  day  by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, where  the  other  guests  were  sump- 
tuously fed,  while  he  himself  had  nothing  but 
incense  and  libations,  as  not  being  subject  to 
the  human  infirmity  of  hunger.  He  was  at  firat 
pleased  with  his  reception,  but  afterward  per- 
ceiving the  joke,  and  finding  that  no  more  sub 
stantial  food  was  offered  him,  he  left  the  party 
in  disgust. — 2.  Tibbbids  Clauuius  Mbnbcra- 
TBS,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Galen,  composed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  medical  worka^ 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Mehedbhus  (Mevtf^^ftoc),  aGreek  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria,  and,  though  of  noble 
birth,  was  poor,  and  worked  fur  a  livelihood 
either  as  a  builder  or  as  a  tent-maker.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  he  seized  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  his  being  sent  on  some  military  serv- 
ice to  Mboara  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  philosophy ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  old  enough 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  he  and  his 
friend  Asclepiades  got  their  livelihood  as  millere, 
working  during  the  night,  that  they  might  have 
leisure  for  philosophy  in  the  day.  The  two 
friends  afterward  became  disciples  of  StUpo  at 
Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  am! 
[dacied  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
some  disciples  of  Phaedo.  On  his  return  to 
Eretria  Menedemus  established  a  school  of  f  hi 
losopby,  which  was  callod  the  Eretrian.  Hd 
did  not,  howevf  %  oonfine  himsrli'to  ohilosoohi- 
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nl  pQiBUito,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  polit- 
ical aflhira  of  bis  native  city,  and  came  to  be 
th^  leading  roan  in  the  state.  He  went  on  vari- 
ous embassies  to  Lysimachas,  Demetrius,  and 
others ;  but,  being  suspected  cf  the  treacherous 
intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  power  of 
Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly, 
and  took  refuge  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here 
he  starved  himself  to  death  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  277.  Of 
the  philosophy  of  Menedemus  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Me- 
garian  school.     Vii,  Evcudbs,  No.  3. 

Mbmblai  or  -08,  PoRTus  (MeveXuZof  X/^iyv, 
Mev^Xoof :  now  MarsorToubrouki  or  Ras-el- 
Milhr  '),  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Mar- 
marica,  in  Northern  Africa,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Menelaus.  It  is  remarkable  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Agesilaus  died. 

MEtrsLAiuH  (Meve^Iov),  a  mountain  in  La- 
conia,  southeast  of  Sparta,  near  Therapne,  on 
which  the  heroum  of  Menelaus  was  situated,  the 
foundations  of  which  temple  were  discovered 
in  the  year  1834. 

Menblaus  (MeveXoof,  MeviXtof,  or  HeviJiac). 
I.  Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger 
brother  of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  re- 
lated under  Aoam emnon.  He  was  kins  of  La- 
cedemon,  and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fother  of  Hermione. 
When  Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Men- 
elaus and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to 
demand  her  restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospi- 
tably treated  by  Antenor,  but  the  journey  was 
of  no  avail;  and  the  Trojan  Antimachos  even 
advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  kill  Menelaus  and 
Ul>  sees.  Thereupon  Menelaus  and  his  brother 
Afamemnon  resolved  to  march  against  Troy 
with  all  the  for?es  that  Greece  could  muster. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commanderin- 
ehief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Juno  (Hera)  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  and  distingnished  himself  by 
his  bravery  in  batUe.  He  killed  many  illustri- 
ous Trojans,  and  would  have  slain  Paris  also 
in  sinsle  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been  carried 
off  by  Venus  (Aphrodite)  in  a  cloud.  Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse ;  and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken,  be  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobns, 
who  had  manied  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  put  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
Menelaus  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  Deiphobns  by  Helen, 
who  thus  became  reconciled  to  her  former  hus- 
band. He  was  among  the  first  that  sailed  away 
from  Troy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and 
Nestor ;  but  he  was  eight  years  wandering  about 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  before  he 
reached  home.  He  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Orestes  was  engaged  in 
Mirying  Clytemnestra  and  JSgisthus.  Hence- 
forward he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta  in  peace 
and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its  splendor 
like  the  snn  or  the  moon.  When  Telemachus 
visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father,  Mene- 
Mos  was  solemnizing  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hermione  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his  son 
Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  Alector.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  described  as  a 
1  of  ao  athletic  fi^re ;  he  spoke  little,  but 
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what  he  said  was  always  impressive ;  ho  wat 
breve  and  courageous,  but  milder  than  Aga- 
memnon, intelligent  and  hospitable.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey, 
Menelaus  and  Helen  were  not  to  die,  b«it  the 
gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium.  Ac 
cordingto  a  later  tradition,  he  and  Helen  went 
to  the  Taurians,  where  they  were  sacrificed  by 
Iphigenia  to  Diana  (Artemis).  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Therapne,  where  his 
tomb  and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respect- 
ing the  tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but 
was  detained  in  Egypt,  vid.  Hblbna. — 2.  Son 
of  Lagus,  and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soier,  held 
possession  of  Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  island  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  B.C.  306.-~3.  A  Greek  mathe- 
matician, a  native  of  Alexandrea,  the  author  of 
an  extant  treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere. 
He  made  some  astronomical  observations  at 
Rome  in  the  firet  year  of  the  Emperor  Trajan^ 
A.D.  98. 

Mbitblaus  (Mev^Aaoc),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  after 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  ths  capital  of  the  district  between 
the  lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotis  {vofidc  Meve- 

MbnenTus  Lakatus.  1 .  Aorippa,  consul  B.C. 
608,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  was  owing  to 
his  mediation  that  the  firet  great  rupture  bo 
tween  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the 
latter  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  brought 
to  a  happy  and  peaoefiil  termination  in  493 . 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well* known  fable 
of  the  belly  and  its  membere. — ^2.  T.,  consul 
477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etruscans.  He  had 
previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have  assisted 
them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of  treachery 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes  and  con 
demned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  his  punishment 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief. 

Mbnes  (M9vi7r),  firet  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Mem- 
phis on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  formei 
course,  and  erected  therein  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple to  Hephestns  (Phthah).  Diodorus  tells  us 
that  he  introduced  into  Egypt  the  worehip  of 
the  gods  a:<d  the  practice  of  sacrifices,  as  well 
as  a  more  elegant  and  luxurious  style  of  living. 
That  he  was  a  conqueror,  like  other  founders 
of  kingdoms,  we  learn  from  an  extract  from 
Manetbo  preserved  by  Eusebius.  By  Mareham 
and  othere  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Miz- 
raim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 

Mbnesthbi  Portus  (now  Puerto  de  S.  Maria\ 
a  harbor  in  HispaniaBstica,  not  far  from  Gades, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menesthens,  who  is  said  in 
some  legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

[Mbnbsthbs  {Ueviadnch  &  Greek  warrior  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

Men B8THBU8  (hieveadevf).  1.  Son  of  Peteus, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
"^roy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arreng- 
inc  the  war-steeds  and  men  fot^battle.    With 
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the  assist  ance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to 
hav«  driven  Theseus  from  his  Iiingdom.— -2.  Son 
of  Iphicrates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Timotheus ;  and  in 
366  was  chosen  commander  in  the  Social  war, 
his  father  and  his  father-in-law  being  appointed 
to  aid  him  with  their  counsel  and  ezperienoe. 
They  were  all  three  impeached  by  their  col- 
league, Chares,  for  alleged  misconduct  and 
treachery  in  the  campaign  ;  but  Iphicrates  and 
Menestheus  were  acquitted. 

[MBNB3THIUS  (Mffc'ff^toc).  1.  Son  of  Arei- 
thous,  king  of  Arne  in  Bceotia,  was  slain  by  Par- 
is.- -2.  Son  of  Sperchlus  or  of  Borus  and  Poly- 
dora,  nephew  of  Achilles,  a  leader  of  the  Myr- 
midons before  Troy.] 

[Menbstbatob  ( Meviarparoc ),  a  sculptor, 
whose  Hercules  and  Hecate  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  latter  stood  in  the  opisthodomus 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesns, 
and  was  made  of  marble  of  such  brilliancy  that 
it  was  necessary  to  warn  beholders  to  shade 
their  eyes,  says  Pliny.] 

[Mbnkzbnus  (Mffvtf^evoc),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
bemophon,  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  dialogues  Lysis  and  Menexenus.] 

Mbninx  or  LoTOPRAGiTis,  afterward  Oibba 
(Mj7Vi7f,  AuTo^yiTiCt  Awro^ywv  v^ooc  :  now 
Jerbah),  a  considerable  island,  close  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  with  two  cities,  Meninx 
(now  Menaz)  on  the  northeast,  and  Girba,  or 
Gerra,  on  the  southwest.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gallas  and  Volusianus. 

Mbvippb  iMtvlmnf),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
sister  of  Metioche.  These  two  sisters  put  them- 
selves to  death  of  tiieir  own  accord  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  two  Erinnyes,  who  bad  visited 
Aonia  with  a  plagne.  They  were  metamorph- 
osed by  Proserpina  (Persephone)  and  Pluto 
(Hades)  into  comets,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  a  sanctuary  near  Orchomenos. 

Mbnippvb  {Mivtirnoc).  1.  A  cynic  philosopher, 
and  originally  a  slave,  was  a  native  of  Gadara 
in  CcBle-Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  hear- 
er of  Diogenes,  and  flourished  about  B.G.  60. 
He  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  usurer  {rffupoda- 
vetarncyt  but  was  cheated  oat  of  it  all,  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  We  are  told  that  he  wrote  noth- 
ing serious,  but  that  his  books  were  full  of  jests ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  he  was  one  of 
those  cynic  philosophers  who  threw  all  their 
teaching  into  a  satirical  form.  In  this  charac- 
ter be  is  several  times  introduced  by  Lucian. 
His  works  are  now  entirely  lost ;  but  we  have 
considerable  fragments  of  Vano's  Satura  Me- 
nippea,  written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. — [2. 
Of  Stratonice,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  his  time  in  all  Asia. 
Cisero,  who  heard  him,  puts  him  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  Attic  orators. — 3.  Of  Pergamus, 
a  geographer,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
wrote  a  IleplnXovc  tj/c"  ivroc  i^aXdrnjCt  of  which 
an  abridgment  was  made  by  Marcianus,  and  of 
which  some  fragments  are  preserved.  Vid. 
Mabcxanus.] 

Mbnnis,  a  city  of  Adiabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
mentioned  by  Curtius  (v.,  1). 

rMBNODORna  (Mjjvodupt^).     Vid.  Mbnas.] 
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MsMdodTus  (iiff v6doToc).  a  physician  of  ^Kt 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Antio 
chus  of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Hercdotus  o! 
Tarsus ;  he  belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Empirici,  and  lived  probably  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

Men(bcbds  (Mevofxrvf).  1.  A  Theban,  grand- 
son of  Pentheus,  and  father  of  Hipponome  To* 
casta,  and  Creon. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  former, 
and  son  of  Creon.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life 
because  Tiresias  had  declared  that  his  death 
would  bring  victory  to  his  country,  when  the 
seven  Argive  heroes  marched  against  Thebes 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Thebes  near  the  Nei 
tian  gate. 

[Mbn(xte8.  1.  Pilot  of  the  ship  of  Gyas,  who 
threw  him  overboard  for  having  delayed  his  ves- 
sel in  the  race  at  the  celebration  of  the  games 
in  honor  of  Anchises. — 2.  An  Arcadian  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  J^neas  in  Italy,  and  was 
slain  by  Tumus.] 

MsvocTiuB  (Mevocnof).  1.  Son  of  lapetus 
and  Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  battle  with  the  Titans,  and  was  hurled  into 
Tartarus.— 2.  Son  of  Actor  and  iEgina,  hus- 
band of  Polymele  or  Sthenele,  and  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  who  is  hence  called  Menatiades.  After 
Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of  Amphidamas, 
Mencetius  fled  with  him  to  Peleus  in  Phthia, 
and  had  him  educated  there. 

[Mb VON  (Mevtfv).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior  slain 
by  Leontens.  ^2.  A  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in 
Thessfdy,  who  aided  the  Athenians  at  Eioo 
with  twelve  talents  and  two  hundred  horsemea 
raised  by  himself  from  his  own  penestae,  and 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.] — 3.  AThessalian  adventurer, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries in  the  army,  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  when 
the  latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  401 .  After  the  death 
of  Cyrus  he  was  apprehended  along  with  the 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  which  lasted 
for  a  whole  year.  His  character  is  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colors  by  Xenophon.  He  is  the 
same  as  the  Menon  introduced  in  the  dialogue 
of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name. 

Mbns,  a  personification  of  mind,  worshipped 
by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol ;  and  the  object  of  her  worship  was, 
that  the  citizens  might  always  be  guided  by  a 
right  spirit. 

[Mbiitbs  (M^r^f ).  1 .  Leader  of  ibe  Cicones, 
under  whose  form  Apollo  encouraged  Hector  to 
prevent  Menelaus  carrying  off  the  an  nor  of 
Euphoibus. — 2.  Son  of  Anchialus,  leader  of  the 
Taphians,  guest-friend  of  Ulysses.  Minerva  as- 
sumed his  form  when  she  appeared  to  Telem 
achus  to  arouse  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  ab 
sent  Ulysses.] 

Mbntbsa  (Mentesanus).  1.  Surnamed  Bas. 
TiA,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Carthago 
Nova. — 2.  A  small  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  the 
south  of  Hispania  Bstica. 

Mbntob  QiivTcip).  1.  Son  of  Alcimus,  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  [to  whom  the  lattei 
confided  the  supervision  of  his  household  whes 
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•etting  out  for  Troy.  MLierva  assumed  his 
form  to  give  instructions  to  the  young  Telem- 
achos,  end  accompanied  him  as  Mentor  to  the 
court  of  Nestor.— 2.  Father  of  Imbrius  of  Caria, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans*  is  called 
by  Homer  "  rich  in  horses."]— 3.  A  Greek  of 
Rhodes,  who,  with  his  brother  Memnon,  ren- 
dered active  assistance  to  Artabazos.  When 
the  latter  found  bin^elf  compelled  to  take  ref- 
age  at  the  court  ol  Philip,  Mentor  entered  the 
serrice  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  £gypt.  He  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon, 
rn  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochus ;  and  when 
Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose  rap- 
idly in  the  favor  of  Darius,  and  eventually  re- 
ceived a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Da- 
rius enabled  him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his 
brother  Memnon.  He  died  in  possession  of  bis 
satrapy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mem- 
non. Vid,  McMNON. — 4.  The  most  celebrated 
sUverchaser  among  the  Greeks,  who  must  have 
flourished  before  B.C.  356.  His  works  were 
vases  and  cups,  which  were  most  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans. 

[MsirrdRKs  (Meyropec),  a  people  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia,  in  the  district  Mentorice  (M^vro- 
•iKri) ;  they  also  possessed  the  islands  situated 
on  this  coast  in  the  Adriatic  called  •'  Insuls 
Mentorides"  (Mcvropfdef),  now  probably  Veglia, 
Arbe,  ChcrsOi  dec] 

(Menyllus  (MevvXAo^).  I.  A  Macedonian,  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Macedonian  garrison 
in  Minychia  after  the  Lamiac  war,  B.C.  322. 
Hs  was  a  just  man,  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
Phocion.  He  was  replaced  by  Nicanor,  B.C. 
319,  on  the  death  of  Antipater.— 2.  Of  Alaban- 
da,  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  162,  from  Ptol- 
emy VI.  Phiiometor,  to  plead  his  cause  against 
his  younger  brother  Physcon :  his  mission,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful.  While  at  Rome,  he, 
with  Polybius,  aided  in  effecting  the  escape  of 
the  Syrian  prince  Demetrius.] 

MbBCURIi  PrOMONTORIUH.       Vid,  HsRMiBUM. 

Mkrcurius,  a  Roman  divinity  of  commerce 
and  gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear 
from  his  name,  which  is  connected  with  merx 
and  mercari.  A  temple  was  built  to  him  as 
early  as  B.C.  495,  near  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
an  altar  of  the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  by  the  side  of  a  well ;  and  in  later  times 
a  tempio  seems  to  have  been  built  on  the  same 
spot.  Under  the  name  of  the  ill-willed  {nudev- 
olus)^  he  had  a  statue  in  what  was  called  the 
tiau  sohriiUt  or  the  sober  street,  in  which  no 
shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk  was 
ofl^ered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
statue  had  a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  his 
ftonctions.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
iwenty-fiflh  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants, 
who  also  visited  the  well  near  the  Porta  Cape- 
aa,  to  which  magic  powers  were  ascribed ;  and 
«rith  water  from  that  well  they  used  to  sprinkle 
themselves  and  their  merchandise,  that  they 
Slight  be  purifled,  and  yield  a  large  profit.  The 
Romans  of  later  times  identified  Mercurius,  the 
patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople,  with  the 
Greek  Hermes,  and  transfenred  all  the  attri- 
butes and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  The 
Petiales,    ;wever,  never  recognized  ths  iden- 
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,  tity,  and,  instead  ot  the  caduceus,  u&eil  n  sacrea 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.    The  reseat 

\  blance  between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  in 
deed  very  slight,  and  their  identification  is  a 
proof  of  the  thoughtless  manner  in  which  th#. 

.  Romans  acted  in  this  respect.     Vid.  Hbrxbs. 

I       MercurIus    Trismeoistds.       Vid.  Hbrmbi 

I  Trismeoistus. 

I  MbrToites  {Mijpt6vTf(\  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  eighty  ships  against  Troy.    He  was 

[  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  usually  acted  together  with  his  friend  Ido- 
meneus.    Later  traditions  relate  that  on  his 

I  way  homeward  he  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of 

,  Sicily,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Cretans 

I  who  had  settled  there ;  whereas,  according  to 

I  others,  he  returned  safely  to  Crete,  and  was 
buried  and  worshipped  as  a  hero,  together  with 
Idomeneus,  at  Cnosus. 

Mermbrus  {Wpfiepof).  I.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Mormorus,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. — [3.  A  Trojan, 
slain  by  Antilochus.— 4.  A  Centaur,  slain  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous] 

Merhbssus  or  Myrmessus  (Hep/iijaaoci  Mvp- 
fiffa<T6^)f  also  written  Mabmbssus  and  Marpbs- 
8U8,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  not  far  from  Polichna,  the  native  place 
of  a  sibyl. 

[Mermnad^  (Mep/ivdSat),  a  Lydian  family, 
which,  on  the  murder  of  Candaules  by  Gyges, 
succeeded  the  Heradidae  on  the  throne  of  Lyd- 
ia,  and  held  it  for  five  generations,  about  716- 
546  B.C.  The  sovereigns  of  this  family  were 
Gyges,  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Cros- 
sus.] 

Mbrobaudes,  FlatIus,  a  general  and  a  poet, 
whose  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  op 
the  base  of  a  statue  dug  up  in  the  Ulpian  forum 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  leara 
from  the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erect- 
ed in  A.D.  435.  Some  fragments  of  the  poems 
of  Merobaudes  were  discovered  by  Niebuhr 
upon  a  palimpsest  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  and  were  published  by  him  at  Bonn, 
1823,  [and  again  in  1824;  they  are  also  print- 
ed in  a  volume  of  the  Corpus  Script.  Byzant., 
with  Corippos,  edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836.] 
Mb  ROB  {Mep6ij :  now  ports  of  Nubia  and  Sen- 
nar),  the  island,  so  called,  and  almost  an  isl- 
and in  reality,  formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus 
(now  Blue  Nile)  and  Astaboras  (now  Albarah)j 
and  the  portion  of  the  Nile  between  theit 
mouths,  was  a  district  of  ^Ethiopia.  Its  capital, 
also  called  Meroe,  stood  near  the  northern  point 
of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modern  Shendy,  where  the  plain,  neat 
the  village  of  Aasour,  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works  in  a  style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in 
a  fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals, 
at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Ahyssinia,  and  at 
the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  MeroC  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
trade  between  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  iEthi- 
opia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  state.  The  government  was  a  hie- 
rarrshical  monarchy,  entirely  in^^the  hands  of  • 
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filling  CHstp  nf  priests,  who  chose  a  king  from 
Among  the.iisclves, bound  biro  to  govern  accord- 
mg  to  ttteir  laws,  and  put  bim  to  death  when 
thev  chOM ;  until  King  Ergamenes  (about  B.C. 
800)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests,  whom 
bs  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom  into 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Mero« 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs 
with  those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some 
iraditions,  the  latter  sprang  from  the  former, 
and  they  from  India ;  but  the  settlement  of  this 
point  involves  an  important  ethnical  question, 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book.  For 
furtbei  details  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Meroft, 
md.  i£  raiopiA.  Meroe  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Ammon. 

MkBOM  LaCUS.       Vid.  SBMECHOinTIS- 

Mbr5pb  (Mtpdim)-  1 .  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
sisters  of  Phaethon — 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth, 
oy  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glaucus. 
In  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the 
seventh  and  the  least  visible  star,  because  she 
is  ashamed  of  having  had  intercourse  with  a 
mortal  man.~3.  Daughter  of  Cypselus,  wife  of 
Cresphontes,  and  mother  of  i£py tos.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  iEpTTus. 

Mbbops  {Mipo^ft).  1.  King  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  husband  of  the  nynaph  Ethemea,  and  fa- 
ther of  Eumelus.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  becanse  she  had  neglected  to  worship 
that  goddess.  Merops,  in  order  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  wished  to  make  away  with  himself,  but 
Juno  (Hera)  changed  him  into  an  eagle,  whom 
•he  plaodd  among  the  stars. — 2.  King  of  the 
..Cthiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 
oecame  the  father  of  Phaftthon.->3.  King  of 
Rhyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Ma- 
car  or  Macareus,  was  a  celebrated  soothsayer, 
and  father  of  elite,  Arisbe,  Amphius,  and  Adras- 
tus. — [4.  A  Trojan,  companion  of  iEneas,  slain 
by  Tumos  in  Italy.] 

MsadLA,  L.  CoBNiLlus,  was  flamen  dialis, 
and,  on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  B.C.  87, 
was  elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year.  Morula  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  execu* 
tioner. 

MbsambbIa  (iieffafi6f)iff :  now  Bushehr),  a  pen- 
insula on  the  coast  of  Persis,  near  the  River 
Padargus. 

MascHiLA  (iieoxi^  •'  probably  near  Bonah), 
a  large  city  on  the  c<  feist  of  Northern  Africa, 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  returning 
from  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  taken  by  Euoui- 
chus,  the  lieutenant  of  Agathocles. 

MbsbmbbIa  (iifatfftSpiat  Herod.  MwofiSplrf :  Me. 
7ffft6piav6cy  1.  (Now  Missivria  or  Messuri)t  a 
selebrated  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hcemus,  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzanti- 
um in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence 
called  a  colony  of  Megara,  since  those  two 
towns  were  founded  by  the  Megarians. — 3.  A 
town  in  Thrace;  but  of  much  less  importance, 
on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cicones,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tissus,  and  the  most  westerly  of  the  Samothra- 
dian  settlements  on  the  main  land. 

Mbbxnb  (Mer7>f7,  t. «.,  Midland)^  a  name  givea 
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to  that  part  of  Babylonia  whicri  sonsisted  of  to« 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Ti* 
gris,  and  the  Royal  Canal,  and  contained,  there> 
fore,  tbe  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

MssdA  or  Mbssoa.     Vid,  Sk*ABTA 

Mesoois.     Vid,  Mbssoois. 

Mbsoiibdbs  {Meoofi^ivc)*  &  Iji'i^^  &D<1  epigram 
matic  poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninea. 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman  of  Ha- 
drian,  whose  favorite  Antinous  he  celebrated  it 
a  poem.  A  salary,  which  he  had  received  from 
Hadrian,  was  diminished  by  Antoninus  Piua. 
Three  poems  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

MBsdPOTAHiA  (MeeoKora/Uot  ^iarj  ruv  irora- 
fiuv :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram  Naharaim, 
t.  e.,  Syria  between  the  Rivera :  LXX.f  Mfooiroro- 
fiia  Ivpiac :  now  Al-Jetira^  i.  e..  The  Jaland),  a 
district  of  Western  Asia,  named  from  its  poai- 
tion  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  of 
which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syri^ 
and  Arabia  on  the  west,  the  latter  from  Assyria 
on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Armenia  by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  south  from  Babylonia  by  the 
Median  Wall.  The  name  was  first  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae.  In  earlier 
times  thv  country  was  reckoned  a  part,  some- 
times of  S/ria,  and  sometimes  of  Assyria.  Nor 
in  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  was  it 
recognized  as  a  distinct  country,  but  it  belonged 
to  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  Excepting  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, formed  by  the  chain  of  Mabiub,  and  its 
prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the  country 
formea  a  vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hills,  well 
watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fertile, 
except  in  the  southern  part,  which  was  more 
like  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  Besides  corn,  and  fruits,  and 
spices  {e.  g.,  the  amomum),  it  produced  fine  tim- 
ber and  supported  large  herds  of  cattle ;  in  the 
southern,  or  desert  part,  there  were  numerous 
wild  animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  gaxeUea,  os- 
triches, and  lions.  Its  chief  mineral  products 
were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districta  of 
Mtodonia  and  Osbobicb.  It  belonged  success- 
ively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  countiy  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

Mbspila  (ff  ^iffmXa:  ruins  at  Kouyoumtkf 
opposite  to  Mosulf  Layard :  others  give  diner- 
ent  sites  for  it),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenophon  {Anab., 
iii.,  4)  mentions  as  having  been  formerly  a  great 
city,  inhabited  by  Modes,  but  in  his  time  fallen 
to  decay.  It  had  a  wall  six  parasangs  in  cir> 
cuit,  composed  of  two  |»rts,  namely,  a  base  fif- 
ty feet  thick  and  fifty  high-,  of  polished  8tc::e, 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country), 
upon  which  was  built  a  brick  wall  fifty  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  high.  It  had  served,  ac- 
cording to  traditioi,  as  the  refuge  for  the  Me- 
dian queen  when  the  Persians  overthrew  tbe 
empire  of  the  Modes,  and  it  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Persian  king  to  take  it,  until  a  thun- 
der storm  frightened  the  inhabitants  into  a  auv 
render.  ^    ^  , 
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Mebsa  ;M^a(Ta,  Uiocjj :  now  Mezt^po),  a  town 
iod  naibor  in  Laconia,  near  Taenarum  Promon- 
toriam. 

MsstAiiATBNi  or  -ICE  {yLeeoatarrivTit  "SUcoa- 
taTiKfi:  UeaouSdrai),  a  small  district  on  the 
southeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates valley,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  Persia, 
and  Susiana,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Persis  and 
sometimes  to  Susiana.  The  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  mountain  passes  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

ME8SAL4  or  Me88alla,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome. 
They  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular 
Fasti  in  B.C.  263.  and  for  the  last  in  A.D.  506. 
I.  M'.  Valerius  Maximus  Corviiius  Messala, 
was  consul  B.C.  263,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sic- 
fly.  The  two  consuls  concluded  a  peace  with 
Hieron.  In  consequence  of  his  relieving  Mes- 
8ana»  he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Messala. 
His  triumph  was  distinguished  by  two  remark- 
able monuments  of  his  victory — by  a  pictorial 
representation  of  a  battle  with  the  Sicilian  and 
Punic  armies,  which  he  placed  in  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (horol«gium),  from 
the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a  col- 
umn behind  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252.-2.  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
consul  226. — 3.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  pnetor 
peregrinus  194,  and  consul  188,  when  he  had 
the  province  of  Liguria. — 4.  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
sala, consul  161,  and  censor  154. — 5.  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala  Niger,  praetor  63,  consul  61, 
and  censor  55.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocrati- 
eal  party.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  orator  Q. 
Hortensius,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  one  son. 
— 6.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing; consul  53;  belonged,  like  his  father,  to 
the  aristocratical  party;  but  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  his  enmity  to  Pompey,  he  joined 
Cesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  served  under  him 
in  Africa.  He  was  in  high  repute  for  his  skill 
in  augury,  on  which  science  he  wrote. — 7.  M. 
Valerius  Messala  Cortinus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  partly  educated  at  Athens,  where 
probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace  and 
L.  Bibulus.  After  Ciesar's  death  (44)  he  joined 
the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself  espe- 
cially to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  he 
bad  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  call  "  my  general.*'  Messala  was 
proscribed ;  but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his 
absence  from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  as- 
sassination, the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from 
the  list,  and  offered  him  security  for  his  person 
and  property.  Messala,  however,  rejected  their 
offers,  followed  Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Phi- 
Gppi,  in  the  first  day's  battle,  turned  Augustus's 
flank,  stormed  his  camp,  and  narrowly  missed 
taking  him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  Messala,  with  a  numerous  body 
of  fugitives,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Tba- 
808.  His  followers,  though  defeated,  were  not 
disorganized,  and  offered  him  the  comnand. 
But  he  induced  them  to  accept  honorable  terms 
Qrom  Antony,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  un- 
til Cleopatra's  influence  made  his  ruin  certain 
*nd  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Messala  then  again 
changed  his  parly,  and  sefved  Augustus  efferi- 
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ively  in  Sicily,  36 ;  against  the  Salassians,  t 
mountain  tribe  lying  between  the  Graian  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  A ;  and  at  Actium,  31.  A 
decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  Antony's 
consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of  Aqui- 
tania  in  28-87,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  bis  administration  of  Aquita- 
nia,  Messala  held  a  prefecttire  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  80, 
to  greet  Augustus  with  the  title  of  "  Pater 
Patrie ;"  and  the  opening  of  his  address  on  that 
occasion  is  preserved  by  Suetonius.  During 
the  disturbances  at  the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus 
nominated  Messala  to  the  revived  office  of  war- 
den of  the  city ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  a  few 
days.  Messala  soon  afterward  withdrew  from 
all  public  employments  except  his  augnrsbip, 
to  which  Augustus  had  specially  appointed  him, 
althongh,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  there 
was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  college.  About 
two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustus's  reign,  B.C.  8  to 
A.D.  3,  Messala's  memory  failed  him,  and  he 
often  could  not  recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb 
was  of  remarkable  splendor.  Messala  was  as 
much  distinguished  in  the  literary  as  in  the  po* 
litical  world  of  Rome.  He  was  a  patron  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  was  himself  an  his* 
torian,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an  orator 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars  after 
Cesar's  death,  and  a  genealogical  work,  De 
Romami  Ftumliia,  The  treatise,  however,  1>« 
Progenie  Augiuti,  which  sometimes  accompa- 
nies Entropius  anu  the  minor  Roman  historians, 
is  the  forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Messola'a 
poems  were  of  a  satirical  or  even  licentious 
character.  His  writings  as  a  grammarian  wen 
numerous  and  minute,  comprising  treatises  on 
collocation  and  lexioMgraphy,  and  on  the  pow- 
ers and  uses  of  single  letters.  His  eloquence 
reflected  the  character  of  his  age.  More  smooth 
and  correct  than  vigorous  or  original,  he  per- 
suaded rather  than  convinced,  and  conciliated 
rather  than  persuaded.  His  health  was  feeble, 
and  the  prooemia  of  his  speeches  generally  plead- 
ed indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence.  He 
mostly  took  the  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius 
Pollio.  He  recommended  and  practiced  trans- 
lation ftom  the  Greek  orators ;  and  his  version 
of  the  Phryne  of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  ex- 
hibit remarkable  skill  in  either  language.  His 
political  eminence,  the  wealth  he  inherited  or 
acquired  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  favor  of  An- 
tony and  Augustus,  rendered  Messala  one  of 
the  principal  persons  of  his  age,  and  an  efifective 
patron  of  its  literature.  Hv  friendship  for  Hor- 
ace and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullos  are  well 
known  In  the  elegies  of  the  latter  poet,  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  introduced, 
llie  dedication  of  the  Ctru,  a  doubtful  work,  is 
not  sufficient  proof  of  bis  friendship  wrth  Vir< 
gil ;  but  the  companion  of  *<  Plotiua  and  Varius, 
of  Mecenas  and  Octavius"  (Hor.,  Sai.,  i.,  10, 
81),  can  not  well  have  been  unktown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  He  di- 
rected Ovid's  early  studies  {ex  Pont,  iT.<.  16), 
and  Tiberius  sought  his  acquaintance  in  eari> 
manhood.  an:l  took  him  for  his  model  in  els 
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qaeiice. — ^.  M.  Valekius  Mbsbala  Barbatos 
Appunus,  was  consul  B.C.  12,  and  died  in  his 
year  of  office.  He  was  the  father  (or  grand- 
father) of  the  Empress  Messalina. — 9.  L.  Valb- 
r:u8  Mb 88.4  la  Volesus,  consul  A.D.  5,  and  aft- 
erward proconsul  of  Asia,  where  his  cruellies 
drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus  and  a  con- 
demnatory decree  from  the  senate. — 10.  L.  Vip- 
8TA2ru9  Messala,  legionary  tribune  in  Vespa- 
Bian*8  army,  A.D.  70,  was  brother  of  Aquilius 
Regulus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Taciius^s  authorities  for 
the  history  of  the  civil  war  ailer  Galba*s  death, 
and  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De 
Oratanbut  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

MessalIita.  1.  StatilIa,  grand-daughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  consul  A.D.  11,  was  the  third 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in 
A.D.  66.  She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus 
Vestinus,  whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  ac- 
cusation or  trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry 
Messalina.— 2.  Valeria,  daughter  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala  Barbatus  and  of  Domitia  Lepida, 
was  the  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
She  married  Claudius,  to  whom  she  was  previ- 
ously related,  before  his  accession  to  the  em- 
piM.  Her  profligacy  and  licentiousness  were 
notorious ;  and  the  absence  of  virtue  was  not 
concealed  by  a  lingering  sense  of  shame  or  even 
by  a  specious  veU  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate ;  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome 
were  sacrificed  to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She 
.ong  exercised  an  unbounded  empire  over  her 
weak  husband,  who  alone  was  ignorant  of  her 
infidelities.  For  some  time  she  was  supported 
in  her  career  of  crime  by  the  freedmen  of  Clau- 
dius ;  but  when  Narcissus,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived  that  he 
should  probably  fall  a  victim  to  Messalina's  in- 
trigues, he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furoished  the  means 
of  her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  a  handsome  Roman  youth, 
C.  Silius,  she  publicly  married  him,  with  all  the 
rites  of  a  legal  connubium,  during  the  absence 
of  Claudius  at  Ostia,  A.D.  48.  Narcissus  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  Silius  and  Messalina 
would  not  have  dared  such  an  outrage  had  they 
aot  determined  also  to  deprive  him  of  empire 
«nd  life.  Claudius  wavered  long,  and  at  length 
Narcissus  himself  issued  Messalina^s  death- 
warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  of 
the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  LucuUus. 

[Messalznus,  M.  Valerius  Catullus,  govern- 
or of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  where  he  treated  the  Jew- 
teh  provincials  with  extreme  cruelty :  he  was 
afterward  a  delator  under  Domitian.] 

Me8 SANA  (Me^Tffaf  a  Dor. ,  Meffo^if :  iieaodvtot : 
now  Messina),  a  celebrated  town  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Sicily,  on  the  strap's  separat- 
ing Italy  from  this  island,  which  are  here  about 
four  miles  bi  oad.  The  Romans  called  the  town 
Metsana,  according  to  its  Doric  pronunciation, 
but  Messene  was  its  more  usual  name  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siceli,  and  was  called  Zancle  (ZdyxA^),  or  a 
sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  Its  harbor, 
which  is  formed  by  a  singular  curve  of  sand 
and  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonists  were, 
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according  to  Thucydides,  pirat4:s  fiom  the  Chal 
cidian  town  of  Cumse  in  Italy,  who  wore  joined 
by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  by  Naxians;  but  these  two  a-^counta 
are  net  contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily 
was  a<80  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  the  Naxians  joined  the  other  Chal 
cidians  in  the  foundation  of  the  town.  Zandc 
soon  became  so  powerful  that  it  founded  the 
town  of  Himera,  about  B.C.  648.  Afier  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zancle  invited  the  lonians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  set- 
tle on  their  **  beautiful  coast"  (xaA^  aicr?,  He- 
rod., vi.,  22),  and  a  number  of  Samians  and 
other  Ionic  Greeks  accepted  their  ofl^er.  On 
landing  in  the  south  of  Italy,  they  were  per- 
suaded by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take 
possession  of  Zancle  during  the  absence  of 
Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  foi 
Anaxilas  himself  shortly  afterward  drove  the 
Samians  out  of  Zancle,  and  made  himself  mas 
ter  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Messana  or  Messene,  both  because  he  was 
himself  a  Messenian,  and  because  he  transfer- 
red to  the  place  a  body  of  Messenians  from 
Rhegium.  Anaxilas  died  476 ;  and,  about  ten 
years  afterward  (466),  his  sons  were  driven  out 
of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and  republican  gov- 
ernments established  in  these  cities.  Messana 
now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  several  years, 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbor  and 
advantageous  position,  it  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  But  in  396  it 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed 
the  town  because  they  saw  that  they  should 
be  unable  to  maintain  so  distant  a  possession 
against  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.. 
Dionysius  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year, 
and,  besides  collecting  the  remains  of  the  for^ 
mer  population,  he  added  a  number  of  Locrians, 
Messenians,  and  others,  so  that  its  inhabitants 
were  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  the  younger  Dionysius,  Messana  was 
for  a  short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Agathocles  about  312.  Among  the  merce- 
naries of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of  Mamer- 
tini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  had 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of 
the  god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  other  lands.  These  Mamertini  were  quar- 
tered in  Messana;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Agathocles  (282),  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  killed  the  male  inhabitants, 
and  took  possession  of  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  property.  The  town  was  now 
called  Mameetina,  and  the  inhabitants  Mauer- 
Tf  Ni ;  but  its  ancient  name  of  Messana  continu- 
ed to  be  in  more  feneral  use.  The  new  in 
habitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  predatory 
habits,  and,  in  consequence,  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeat- 
ed them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably 
have  conquered  the  town  had  not  the  Cartha- 
ginians come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini, 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  takea 
possession  of  their  citadel.  The  Mamertihi 
had,  at  the  s£me  time,  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  help,  who  glaf^ly  availed  themselves  of  tb# 
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dpportdnif/  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sicily.  Thus 
Mesaana  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  &rst 
Panic  war,  264.  The  Mamertini  expelled  the 
Carthaginian  garrison,  and  received  the  Ro- 
mans, m  whose  power  Messana  remained  till 
the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  at  Megtina, 

MissapU  (hlBoaairla).  1.  The  Greek  name 
of  Calabria. — 2.  (Now  Messagna),  a  town  in 
Calabria,  between  Uria  and  Brundisium. 

MessapIum  (to  Meaadiriov  6po^),  a  mountain 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  the  town 
Anthedon,  from  which  Messapus  is  said  to  have 
sailed  to  the  south  of  Italy. 

Mbssapus  (Mea(7a7rof ),  a  Bceotian,  from  whom 
Messapia.in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

[Messe  (Uiaai^t  now  Massa)^  a  town  and  har- 
bor of  Laconia,  nearTsenarum  Promontorium.] 

[Mssssis  (Ueaa^tc).  1 .  A  celebrated  fountain 
in  Pherse  in  Thessaly.— 2.  A  fountain  near  The- 
rapne  in  Laconia.] 

Mes8bn«  (Id€<Ta^v7f)i  daughter  of  Triopas,  and 
wife  of  Polycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take 
liossession  of  the  country  which  was  called  after 
her,  Messenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  intro- 
duced there  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  great  goddess  of  Eleusis. 

MsssBiTB  (fAsao^vii  I  Meaff^coc).  1.  (Now 
Mavromaii),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was 
founded  by  Epaminondas  B.C.  869,  and  com- 
pleted and  fortified  within  the  space  of  eighty- 
five  days.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was  so  celebrated 
as  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the  Messenian 
wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acropolis  of 
the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  stone, 
and  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  some  of  these 
towers,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
and  of  several  public  buildings.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  a  modern  traveller  as  **  built  of  the 
most  regular  kind  of  masonry,  and  formed. of 
larce  stones  fitted  together  with  great  accura- 
cy." The  northern  gate  of  the  city  is  also  ex- 
tant, and  opens  into  a  circular  court,  sixty-two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fountain  called  CUptydra,  which 
is  still  a  fine  spring,  from  which  the  modem 
village  of  MavromaH  derives  its  name,  meaning 
Black  Spring,  or,  literally,  Black  Eye.— 8.  Vid, 

MaSSANA. 

Mbssenxa  (fdecenvia  :  hieca^vioc),  a  country 
in  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laco- 
nia, on  the  north  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on 
the  sooth  and  west  by  the  sea.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Laconia  by  Mount  Taygetus ;  but 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus  belonged 
to  Laconia ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  boundaries  between  the  two  countries,  as 
they  were  difieient  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  River  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  to- 
ward the  sea ;  but  Pausanias  places  the  frontier 
Une  further  east,  at  a  woody  hollow  called  Choeri- 
os,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia.  The  River  Ne- 
da  formed  the  northern  boundary  between  Mes- 
senia and  Elis.  The  area  of  Messenia  is  about 
one  thousand  one  huudred  and  sixty-two  sqaare 
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miles.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  mountaiitmii 
country,  and  contained  only  two  plains  of  any 
extent,  in  the  north  the  plain  of  Sunvclerus,  and 
in  the  south  a  still  larger  plain,  through  which 
the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which  was  called  Jlfo' 
caria  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility.  There  were,  however,  many  smaller 
valleys  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  country 
was  much  less  rugged  and  far  more  productive 
than  the  neishbonng  Laconia.  Hence  Messa- 
nia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fei^ 
tile  country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which 
was  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in 
summer.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
senia were  Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives. 
According  to  tradition,  Polycaon,  the  younger 
son  of  Lelex,  married  the  Argive  Messene,  a 
daughter  of  Triopas,  and  named  the  country 
Messene  in  honor  of  his  wife.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  called  in  Homer,  who  does  not 
use  the  form  Messenia.  Five  generations  aft- 
erward ^olians  settled  in  the  country,  under 
the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a  son  of  .£olus.  His 
son  Aphareus  gave  a  home  to  Neleus,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and  who  founded 
the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the  capital  of 
an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  properly  no  Messenian  kingdom.  The 
western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  east- 
em  to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Pylos,  and  united  the  whole 
country  under  his  sway.  The  raling  class  were 
now  Dorians,  and  they  continued  to  speak  the 
purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile  territory 
of  their  brother  Dorians ;  and  after  many  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  and  various  in- 
roads into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at 
length  broke  out.  This  war,  called  the  first 
Messenian  war,  lasted  twenty  years,  B.C.  743- 
723;  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resist- 
ance  of  the  Messenian  king,  Aristodemus,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Spar 
tans  alter  the  capture  of  their  fortress  Ithome, 
and  to  become  their  subjects.  Vid,  Aristodb- 
Mvs.  After  bearing  the  yoke  thirty-eight  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  Vid.  Abistombitks 
The  second  Messenian  war  lasted  seventeen 
years,  B.C.  685-668,  and  terminated  with  the 
conquest  of  Ira  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Messenians  emi 
grated  to  foreign  countries,  and  those  who  re 
mained  behind  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they  remained 
till  464,  when  the.  Messenians  and  other  Helots 
took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  third  Messenian  war 
lasted  ten  years,  464-455,  and  ended  by  tha 
Messenians  surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spar- 
tans on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  a  free 
departure  from  Peloponnesus.  They  settled  al 
Naupactus  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  opposite  Pe 
loponnesus,  which  town  the  Athenians  had  l^tft* 
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or  tdVen  from  the  Locrt  Ozols,  and  gladly 
granted  to  such  deadly  enemies  of  Sparta.  At 
tne  conclasion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (404), 
*he  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
eave  Naupactus  and  inke  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries ;  but  when  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuc* 
tra,  Epaminondaa  resolved  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gath- 
ered together  the  Messenian  exiles  from  the 
various  lands  in  which  they  were  scattered ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  369  he  founded  the  town 
of  Messene  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome.  Vid. 
Mbsseitb.  Messenia  was  never  again  subdued 
by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  the  conquest  of  the  Acheans  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  by  the  Pjomans,  146. 

[MissBinACUt  Siirus  CUtaativiaKOf  ic^A'TOc, 
now  Gulf  of  Coron),  a  large  gulf  or  bay,  wash- 
ing the  southern  shore  of  Messenia,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  promontory  Acritas  on  the  west 
to  the  promontory  Thyrides  on  the  east,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  Cape  Tasnarus ;  the  north- 
ern part  was  also  called  Goronaeus  from  the  city 
Co  RONS,  and  its  southern  Asinaeus  from  the  city 
Abinb,  though  Strabo  makes  this  another  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  gulf.] 

[Mbssius,  C,  was  tribune  of  the  plebe  in  B.C. 
66,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  Cicero's  recaU. 
from  exile.  In  the  same  year  the  Messian  law, 
by  the  same  tribune,  assigned  extraordinary 
powers  to  Cn.  Pompey.  Cicero  defended  Mes- 
tius  when  be  was  recalled  from  a  legatio,  and 
attacked  by  the  Cesarian  party.  Messius  aft- 
erward appears  as  an  adherent  of  Caesar's, 
whose  troops  he  introduced  into  Acilla,  a  town 
tn  Africa.] 

[Mbssius  Cicirrhus,  an  ugly  and  disfigured 
Oscan,  whose  wordy  war  with  the  runaway 
slave  Sarmentus  is  humorously  described  by 
Horace  in  his  Brundisian  journey  (Sat.^  i.,  5, 
4SM9).] 

[Mbssius  Ybctius,  a  Yolscian,  who,  in  B.C. 
431,  distinguished  himself  in  battle  against  the 
Romans.] 

[Mbsthlbs  (Uia6Xifc)i  son  of  Pylasmenee  and 
the  nymph  Oygaea,  leader  of  the  Meonians, 
came  with  his  brother  Antiphus  to  the  aid  of 
the  Trojans.] 

Mbstlbta  (MeorAi^ra),  a  city  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  on  the  River  Cyrus. 

[Mbstob  {M^cTop),  1.  Son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  &ther  of  Hippothoe. — %  One 
of  the  sons  of  Priam.] 

Mbstra  (UnoTpa),  daughter  of  Erysichthon, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is 
called  Triopeu  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her 
hungry  father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means 
of  satisfying  his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape 
from  slavery,  she  prayed  to  Nepture  (Poseidon), 
who  loved  her,  and  who  conferred  upon  her  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  herself  whenever 
she  was  sold. 

Mbsvla,  a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  road  from  Tavium  to  Comana. 

[Mbtabum.     Vid.  Hbtapontum.] 

[Mbtabus  {UiraSof).  1.  Son  of  Sisyphus, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Metapontum  in  Italv 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. — %.  Vid. 
Camilla.] 

(Metaobnes  {Uerayivfic).     1.  An  Atheniari 
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comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contetiipcrurf 
with  Aristophanes  :  the  few  fragtnents  remain 
ing  of  his  plays  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm 
Comic.  Grac.j  vol.  i.,  p.  434-427,  edit,  minor.-. 
8.  An  architect,  son  of  Chersiphron.  Vid.  Chbb- 
8IPHR0N. — 3.  An  Athenian  architect  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  was  engaged  with  Coroebus  and 
Ictinus  and  Xenocles  in  the  erection  of  the 
great  temple  at  Eleosis.] 

Mbtaooii !ti8  {VLtrayiivlTi^ :  lierayuvtrait  Me- 
tagonitae),  a  name  applied  to  the  northern  coast 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana  (now  Marocco),  be- 
tween the  Fretum  Oaditanum  and  the  River 
Mulucha ;  derived  probably  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian colonies  (fieTay^ia)  settled  along  it. 
There  was  at  some  point  of  this  coast  a  prom 
ontory  called  Metagonium  or  Metagonites,  prob 
ably  the  same  as  Russadir  (now  RoMud-Dir^  or 
Capo  Tres  Forau.) 

MrrAGdiflVM.     Vid.  MBTAOomna. 

MsTALLiiruM  or  MbtbllInvk  (Metallinensis : 
now  Medellin)y  a  Roman  colony  in  Lusitania  on 
the  Anas,  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

MbtanIra  {Merdveipa),  wife  of  C^leas,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus,  received  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter)  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.  Pausanias  calls 
her  Meganasra.    For  details,  vid.  Cblbus. 

Mbtaphrastbs,  Srifioir  (£v/«euv  6  Merod/odir- 
riTf ),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  held  many  high 
offices  at  the  Byzantine  court.  His  surname 
Metaphrastes  was  given  to  him  on  account  of 
his  having  composed  a  celebrated  paraphrase 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Besides  his  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  entitled 
Aimaiis,  beginning  with  the  Emperor  Leo  Ar- 
menus,  A.D.  813,  and  finishing  with  Romanus, 
the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenilus,  963. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

MbtapontIum,  called  Mbtapovtuk  by  the  Ro- 
mans (hieTairdvTtov  :  Merairdvrtof,  Metaponti- 
nus :  now  Torrt  di  Mare),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  in  the  south  of  Italy,  on  the  Tarentine  Golf, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lucania,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Metabum  (NLiraSov). 
There  were  various  traditions  respecting  its 
foundation,  all  of  which  point  to  its  high  anti- 
quity, but  from  which  we  oan  not  gather  an> 
certain  information  on  the  subject  It  is  saia 
to  have  been  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  to  have  been  repeopled  by  a  colony 
of  Aohasans,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is 
called  by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  some  writers  as  a  colony  from  Sybaris. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus,  but  it  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  From  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war  it  disappears  from  bis* 
tory,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

[Metaris  JEBrxjARTuu  {Mtrapic  dcx^*ffiCt  now 
The  Wash),  an  estuary  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britannia  Romana,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tamesa  and  the  Abus.] 

MbtauAuii.     Vid.  Mbtaurub,  No.  3. 

Mbtaurds.  1.  (Now  Meiaro),  a  small  river 
in  Umbria,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  bat 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  banksi 
B.C.  307. — 3.  (Now  Marro),  arriver  on  the  eaM> 
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tfm  coast  of  BruUium.  at  whose  mouth  was  the 
towQ  ot  Metaurum. 

[Mbtelis  {MeTffXlc,  now  probably  Fouah)^  a 
place  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  the  Bolbitene 
and  Sebenoytic  mouths  of  the  Nile,  capital  of 
the  Metelites  Nomos  {Utrijlinff  Nofi6{).] 

MrrSLLA.     Vid.  GjBcilia. 

McTBLLvs,  a  distinguished  plebeian  family 
of  the  Ctecilia  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L.  Cjioilios 
MsTBLLUs,  consul  B.C.  261,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  gained  a  great  Tictory  over  Has- 
drubal,  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  ele* 
phants  which  he  took  in  this  battle  were  exhib- 
ited in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  Metellus  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  249,  and  was  elected 
pontifex  maximus  in  243,  and  held  this  dignity 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  died  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
fhe  second  Punic  war.  In  241  he  rescued  the 
Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  on 
nre,  but  lost  his  sight  in  consequence.  He  was 
dictator  in  224,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia. — 2.  Q.  Cjbcilii78  Mstbllus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  sdile  209,  curule  edile 
208,  served  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to 
Rome  to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hasdmbal ;  and  was  consul  with 
L.  VeturiuB  Philo,  206.  In  his  consulship  he 
and  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  where  he  remained  as 
proconsul  during  the  following  year.  In  205  he 
was  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  co- 
mitia. Metellus  survived  the  second  Punic 
war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in  several 
public  commissions. — S.  Q.  Caoilius  Mbtbllus 
Macbdohicus,  son  of  the  last,  was  protor  148, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
usurper  Andriscus,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  tomed  his  arms  against  the 
Acheeans,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  146,  he  tri- 
umphed, and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  re- 
ceived the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success  for  two  years 
against  the  CeltiberL  He  was  succeeded  by 
Q.  Pompeius  in  141.  Metellus  was  censor  131. 
He  died  116,  fuU  of  years  and  honors.  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  human  felicity.  He 
had  filled  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
with  reputation  and  glory,  and  was  carried  to 
the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime,  while 
the  fourth  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death. — 4.  L.  Cacxlius  Mbtbllus 
Calvus,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  142. — 6.  Q. 
Cjbcxlius  Mbtbllus  Balbaricus,  eldest  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received, 
in  consequence,  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He 
was  censor  120.  —  6.  L.  CiSoiLius  Mbtbllus 
DiADBXATus,  second  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmaticus, 
consul  119  (No.  9).  Metellus  Diadematus  re- 
ceived the  latter  surname  from  his  wearing  for 
a  long  time  a  bandage  round  his  forehead,  in 
consequence  of  an  ulcer.  He  was  consul  117. 
—7  M.  CjBciLins  Mbtbllus,  third  son  of  No. 
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3.  was  cinsul  115,  the  year  m  wbK  a  his  la  hei 
died.  In  114  he  was  sent  into  Sardinia  as  jro- 
consul,  and  suppressed  an  insurrection  ic  thr 
iBland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  a 
triumph  in  113  on  the  same  day  as  his  brother 
Caprarius.— 8.  C.  Cacilius  Mbtbllus  Capea- 
Rius,  fourth  son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul 
113,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against 
the  Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtain- 
ed a  triumph,  in  consequence,  in  the  same  year 
and  on  the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus. 
He  was  censor  102  with  his  cousin  Metellus 
Numidicus. — ^9.  L.  Cacilius  Mbtbllus  Dal- 
maticus, elder  son  of  No.  4,  and  frequently  con 
founded,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  with 
Diadematus  (No.  6),  was  consul  119,  when  he 
subdued  the  Dalmatians,  and  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, the  surname  Dalmaticus.  He  was 
censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  in  116, 
and  he  was  also  pontifex  maximus.  He  was 
alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  senators  of  high  rank  who  took  up  arms 
against  Saturninus.->10.  Q.  Cacilxub  Metellus 
Numidicus,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  family. 
The  character  of  Metellus  stood  very  high 
among  his  contemporaries ;  in  an  age  of  grow- 
ing corruption  his  personal  integrity  remained 
unsullied;  and  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
abilities  in  war  and  peace.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  at  Kc  me. 
He  was  consul  109,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  with  great  suc- 
cess. VitL  JuouBTHA.  He  remained  in  Numid- 
ia during  the  following  year  as  proconsul ;  but, 
as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, his  legate  C.  Marius  industriously  circu- 
lated reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Me- 
tellus designedly  protracted  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  in  the  command.  These 
rumors  had  the  desired  efibct  Marius  was 
raised  to  the  consulship,  Numidia  was  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  Metellus  saw  the 
honor  of  finishing  the  war  snatched  from  hJB 
grasp.  Vid.  Mabius.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  107  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor. 
He  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Numidicos.  In  102  he  was 
censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus  Caprarius.  In 
100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and  Marius  resolved 
to  ruin  Metellus.  Saturninus  proposed  an  agra- 
rian law,  to  which  he  added  the  clause  that  the 
senate  should  swear  obedience  to  it  within  five 
days  after  its  enactment,  and  that  whosoever 
should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled  the 
senate,  and  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Metellus  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  senate;  but  Saturninus,  not  content  with 
this,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  punish  him  with 
exile.  The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence ;  but  Metellus  quit^ 
ted  the  city,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
bore  his  misfortune  with  great  calmness.  He 
was,  however,  recalled  to  Rome  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (99)  on  the  proposition  of  the  tribune 
Q.  Calidius.  The  orations  of  Metellus  are  spoken 
of  with  praise  by  Cicero,  and  they  continued  to 
be  read  with  admiration  in  the  time  of  Frooto 
— 11.  Q.  CiBciLius  Mbtbllus  Nbpos,  son  of 
Balearicus  (No  6V  sod  gnn^BQn  of  Maced  m* 
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KLS  (No  3),  appears  to  have  received  the  sar- 
naine  of  Nepos  because  he  was  the  eldest 
grandson  of  the  latter.  Metellus  Nepos  exert- 
ed himself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kins- 
man Metellus  Numidicus  from  banishment  in 
99,  and  was  consul  in  98  with  T.  Didius.  In 
this  year  the  two  consuls  carried  the  lex  Ce- 
ciiM  Didia.— 12.  Q.  CisciLins  Mbtbllus  Pius, 
son  of  Numidicus  (No.  10),  received  the  sur- 
name of  Pius  on  account  of  the  love  which  he 
displayed  for  his  father  when  he  besought  the 
people  to  recall  him  from  banishment  in  99. 
He  w^as  praetor  89,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He  was 
still  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Samnites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  consul  Cinna.  The  senate,  in  alarm, 
summoned  Metellus  to  Rome ;  but,  as  be  was  un- 
able to  defend  the  city  against  Marius  and  Cmna, 
he  c  rosfed  over  to  Africa.  After  remaining  in 
Africa  three  years,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
join'jj  Sulla,  who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83. 
In  the  war  which  followed  against  the  Marian 
pa?(y,  Metellus  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful cf  Sulla*8  jsrenerals,  and  gained  several  im- 
portant victories  both  in  Umbria  and  in  Gis- 
alpme  Gaul.  In  80,  Metellus  was  consul  with 
SuiIa  himself;  and  in  the  following  year  (79) 
he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Sertorius,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Marian  party.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  next  eight  years,  and  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult t^  obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius, 
that  the  senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assistance 
with  proconsular  power  and  another  army.  Ser- 
torius, however,  was  a  match  for  them  both, 
and  would  probably  have  continued  to  defy  all 
the  efforts  of  Metellus  and  Pompey,  if  he  had 
not  been  murdered  by  Perperna  and  his  friends 
in  72.  Vid.  Sertorius.  Metellus  was  pontifex 
maximus,  and,  as  he  was  succeeded  in  this  dig- 
nity by  Julius  Caesar  in  63,  he  must  have  died 
either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing.— 13.  Q.  C^ciLioB  Metellus  Oeler,  elder 
son  of  Nepos  (No.  II).  In  66  he  served  as  leg- 
ate  in  the  army  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  was 
OTsioT  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  con- 
sul. During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded  warm 
and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocratical  party. 
He  prevented  the  condemnation  of  G.  Rabirius 
by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the  Janicu- 
ium.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  and,  when  the  latter 
left  the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  Me- 
tellus had  the  charge  of  the  Picentine  and  Se- 
nonian  districts.  By  blocking  op'the  passes  he 
prevented  Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines 
and  penetrating  into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  turn  round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was 
marching  against  him  from  Etrnria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  62,  Metellus  went  with  the  title  of 
proconsul  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  Cicero  had  relinquished  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  the  city.  In  60  Metellus  was 
consul  with  L.  Afranius,  and  opposed  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  colleague  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of 
lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in  69,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
tnbappy  terms,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  Ihe 
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u  most  profligacy.— >! 4.  Q.  CisciLiuB  MLTiCLLVk 
Nepob,  younger  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  (No.  1 1). 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re 
turned  to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby 
favor  the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  but  without  success. 
His  year  of  office  was  a  stormy  or.e.  One  of 
his  first  acts  in  entering  upon  his  office  on  the 
tenth  of  December,  63,  was  a  violent  attack 
upon  Cicero.  He  maintained  that  the  man  who 
had  condemned  Roman  citizens  without  a  hear 
ing  ought  not  to  be  heard  himself,  and  accord, 
ingly  prevented  Cicero  from  addressing  the  peo 
pie  on  the  last  day  of  his  consulship,  and  only 
allowed  him  to  take  the  usual  oath,  whereupon 
Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved  the  state.  In 
the  following  year  (62)  Metellus  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with  his  army, 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the  two 
parties  came  to  open  blows,  and  Metellus  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pom- 
pey, with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He 
was  pretor  in  60,  and  consul  in  67  with  P. 
Lentulus  Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  pre- 
vious enmity  with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his 
recall  from  exile.  In  66  Metellus  administered 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried 
on  war  against  the  Vaccei.  He  died  in  56. 
Metellus  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  political 
principles  of  his  family.  He  did  not  support 
the  aristocracy  like  his  brother;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  a  lead- 
er of  the  democracy.  He  was,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  servant  of  Pompey,  and,  according 
to  his  bidding,  at  one  time  opposed  and  at  an- 
other supported  Cicero. — 16.  Q.  Cjbcilius  Me 
TELLU8  Pius  Scipio,  tho  adopted  son  of  Metel 
lus  Pius  (No.  12).  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipic 
Nasica,  prtetor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  giver 
in  various  forms.  Sometimes  he  is  called  P 
Scipio  Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellus  Scipio 
and  sometimes  simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  piebs  in  69,  and  was  a  can 
didate  for  the  consulship  along  with  Plautius 
Hypsaens  and  Milo  in  53.  He  was  supportec 
by  the  Clodian  mob,  since  he  was  opposed  tc 
Milo,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be  held  for  the 
election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius  at  the  beginning  of  62,  Pompey  was  elect- 
ed sole  consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scip- 
io,  and  on  the  flrst  of  August  he  made  his  fa- 
ther-in-law his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Scipio  showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  power  of  Caesar  and  strength- 
en that  of  Pompey.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  and,  in  the  division 
of  the  provinces,  made  among  the  Pompeian 
party,  he  obtained  Syria,  to  which  he  hastened 
without  delay.  After  plundering  the  province 
in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  he  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  48  to  join  Pompey.  He  com* 
manded  the  centre  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle 
he  fled,  first  to  Ccrcy-a  and  then  to  Afiica, 
where  ae  received  tha  chief  nonimand  of  the 
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PoDipcian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46.  He  at- 
teaipted  to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  hav- 
ing been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittios,  he  put  an 
end  to  hid  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  ex- 
hibited any  proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in 
war  or  in  peace.  In  public  he  showed  himself 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  oppressive ;  in  private  he 
was  mean,  avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  be- 
yond most  of  his  contemporaries.— 16.  Q.  Cm- 
0IL1U8  Metellus  Cbeticus,  was  consul  69,  and 
carried  on  war  affainst  Crete,  which  he  subdued 
in  the  course  of  three  years.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  triumph 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender  his  com- 
mand in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed  in 
virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  had  given  him 
the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Metellus,  however,  would  not  re- 
linquish his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  according- 
ly resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  till  more  favorable  circumstances.  He  was 
still  before  the  city  in  68,  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  broke  out.  He  was  sent  into  Apu- 
lia to  prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the 
slaves ;  and  in  the  following  year,  62,  after  the 
death  of  Catiline,  be  was  at  length  permitted  to 
make  bis  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  joined  the  aristocracy  in 
their  opposition  to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  latter  from  obtaining  the  ratifi- 
cation of  his  acts  in  Asia. — 17.  L.  Cjbcilios 
Metellus,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetor  71, 
and  as  proprsetor  succeeded  Verres  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated  the  pi- 
rates, and  compNelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero;  but  he 
nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  justice.  He 
was  consul  68  with  Q.  Marcins  Rex,  but  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  M.  Cmoiliub 
Metellus,  brother  of  the  two  last,  was  praetor 
69,  in  the  same  year  that  his  eldest  brother  was 
consul.  The  lot  ^ave  him  the  presidency  in 
the  court  de  peeunits  repetnndis,  and  Verres  was 
very  anxious  that  his  trial  should  come  on  be- 
fore Metellus.  — 19.  L.  CiSciLius  Metellus 
Cbeticus,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  49,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy.  He  did  not 
fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the  rest  of  his 
party ;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar  from 
taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

MethIna.     Vid.  Mbthonb,  No.  4. 

Methabme  (Meddpfiff),  daughter  of  King  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.     Vid.  Cinvras. 

[Methodius  (M«9dJ{Of),8urnamed  Patarensis, 
and  sometimes  Eubulus  or  Eubulxus,  success- 
ively bishop  of  Olympus  and  Patara  in  Lycia, 
and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  lived  in  the  third,  and 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
Was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  exemplary  pi- 
ety i  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
ire  extant,  and  were  published  collectively  by 
Comb^fis,  Paris,  1644,  folio.] 

[Methov  (M^^wv),  a  kinsman  of  Orpheus,  fVom 
whom  the  Thraciao  town  of  Methone  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.] 

MiTMOMK  (fdeOivv:  Me^vaioc)*     1-  Or  Mo- 
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THONB  {UoBuvff:  now  Modon),  a  town  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  Messenia,  with  an  excel 
lent  harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of 
rocks,  of  which  the  largest  was  called  Molhon 
The  ancients  regarded  Methone  as  the  Pedasua 
of  Homer.  After  the  conquest  of  .Messenia  il 
became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harbors,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Emperor  Trajan  conferred  several  priyi- 
leges  upon  the  city.— 2.  ( EUutherokhori),  a  Greek 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  forty 
stadia  northeast  of  Pydna,  was  founded  by  the 
Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  but  was  aub 
sequently  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strsbo 
as  one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia. — 3.  A  town 
in  Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  does  not 
occur  in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed 
it  in  Magnesia. — 4.  Or  Meth.4Na  {Midava  :  now 
Metkana  or  Mitone),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lis,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  the  island  of  i£g1na.  The  peninsula 
runs  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, lying  between  the  towns  of  Troezen  and 
Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methana  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

Mbthoba  (Midopa^  Modovpa  17  ruv  OeCtv  :  nov 
Matra,  the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a  city  of  In- 
dia intra  Gangem,  on  the  River  Jomanes  (now 
Jumna),  in  the  territory  of  th«  Surasenae.  a 
tribe  subject  to  the  Prasii.  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Hercules. 

[Methydbium  {Me$v6pLov),  a  small  town  oi 
Arcadia,  on  the  road  from  Olympia  to  Orchc- 
menus,  deriving  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  buut  on  a  steep  cliff  between  the  isa- 
ters  of  Maloetas  and  Mylaon.] 

Methymna  (7  M^&vfivat  MiOvfiva,  the  former 
generally  in  the  best  writers ;  also  on  coins  the 
ifiolic  form  ^dOvftva  :  MtfOvfivalogf  Mtdvftvaloc : 
now  Molivo)t  the  second  city  of  Lrsbos,  stood  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a 
good  harbor.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  dithyrambio  poet  Arion,  and  of  the 
historian  Hellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian 
wine  grew  in  its  neighborhood.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  it  remained  faithful  to  Athens, 
even  during  the  great  lesbian  revolt  {vid.  Myti- 
lenb)  :  afterward  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spartans 
(B.C.  406),  and  never  quite  recovered  its  pros- 
perity. 

[Mbti5chus  (SltfTioxoc).  1.  Son  of  Miltiades, 
captured  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  taken  to  the 
Persian  court.  Darius  did  him  no  injury,  bui 
conferred  many  favors  on  him,  and  gave  him  a 
Persian  lady  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  chil- 
dren, who  were  held  in  estimation  among  the 
Persians. — 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  contem 
porary  and  friend  of  Pericles,  for  whom  he  often 
spoke  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.] 

Metion  mfirU)v)t  son  of  Erechtheus  and 
Praxithea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons, 
the  Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion 
from  his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  them- 
selves afterward  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pan* 
dion. 

Metis  (M^nr),  the  personification  of  pm- 
denco.  is  described  as  a  daughter  cf  0<>)anitf 
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Afid  Tethys,  and  the  first  wile  of  Jupiter  (Zeos). 
Afraid  lest  ahe  should  give  birth  to  a  child  wiser 
and  more  powerful  than  himself,  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnan- 
cy. A  ft<jrward  he  gave  birth  to  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), who  sprang  from  his  head.     Vid,  p.  ISO,  b. 

[Mktiscus,  charioteer  of  Turnus,  ejected  from 
his  place  by  Juturna,  who  guided  the  chariot 
herself,  when  Turnus  was  about  to  engage  in 
•ingle  combat  with  iEneas.] 

MsTius.     Vid.  MBTTias. 

Mbton  (M^'.iuv),  an  astronomer  of  Athens, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Euctbmon,  introduced 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
justed the  course  or  the  sun  and  moon,  since 
he  had  obseived  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to 
nineteen  solar  years.  The  commencement  of 
this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have 
DO  details  of  Meton's  life,  with  the  exception 
that  his  father's  name  was  Pausanias,  and  that 
he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily 
in  the  ill>fated  expedition  of  which  be  is  stated 
to  have  had  an  evil  presentiment. 

[Metope  (tieToinf).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  river-god  Ladon,  was  married  to  Aso- 
pus,  and  became  the  mother  of  Thebe. — 2.  Wife 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius,  and  mother  of  Hec- 
'  ttba,  the  wife  of  Priam.] 

[MsTopus  {UiTono^)y  a  Pythagorean  of  Meta- 
pontum ;  author  of  a  work  on  virtue,  some  ex- 
tracts from  which  have  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
beus,  and  are  given  among  the  Pythagorean 
fragments  in  Qale's  Opuscula  Mythologica  ] 

[Metbobius  (MerpoCtoc),  an  actor  who  per- 
formed in  women's  parts,  a  great  favorite  of  the 
dictator  Sulla.] 

METBdooBus  iUffTp66Qpoc)»  1-  Of  Cos,  son 
of  Epicharmus,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
partly  to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460. — 3.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
oontemporary  and  friend  of  Anaxagoras.  He 
wrote  on  Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  being  that  the  deities  and 
stories  in  Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  alle- 
gorical modes  of  representing  physical  powers 
and  phenomena.  He  died  464.-3.  Of  Chios, 
a  disciple  of  Democritus,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  of  Nessus  of  Chios,  flourished  about 
830.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  considerable  rep- 
utation, and  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  skep- 
tics in  their  fullest  sense.  He  also  studied,  if 
he  did  not  practice,  medicine,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  good  deal.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Hippoc- 
rates and  Anaxarchus.— 4.  A  native  of  Lamp- 
■acus  or  Athens,  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  He  died 
977,  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  his  age,  seven 
years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appoint- 
ed hun  his  successor  had  he  survived  him. 
The  philosophy  of  Metrodorus  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that 
of  Epicurus.  Perfect  happiness,  according  to 
Cicero's  account,  he  made  to  consist  in  having 
a  well-constituted  body.  He  found  fault  with 
his  brother  Timocrates  for  not  adn.itting  that 
the  belly  was  the  test  and  measure  of  every 
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thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy  lifiB.  He  wa< 
the  author  of  several  works  quoted  ty  tho  an- 
cient writers. — 6.  Of  Scepsis,  a  philosopher,  who 
was  raised  to  a  position  of  great  influence  and 
(rust  by  Mithradates  Eupator,  being  appointed 
supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to  the  king. 
Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his  allegi- 
ance, when  sent  by  Mithradates  on  an  embassy 
to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  sent 
him  back  to  Mithradates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  wa»  dis- 
patched by  order  of  the  king;  according  to 
others,  he  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  mem- 
ory. In  consequence  of  his  hostility  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  was  sumamed  the  Roman-holer. — 6 
Of  Stratonice  in  Caria,  was  at  first  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  but  afterward  at- 
tached himself  to  Carneades.  He  flourished 
about  110. 

[Metrophanes  (UrjTpo^v7f()y  a  general  of 
Mithradates  the  Great,  who  sent  him  with  an 
army  into  Greece  to  support  Archelaus,  B.C. 
87.  He  reduced  Euboea  and  some  other  places, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general  Brut- 
tius  Sura.] 

Mktr6p5li8  (MtfTpdiroXt^).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phrygia,  but  in  historical  times 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubt- 
ful. Some  identify  it  with  Afimtm-Kora-Hisaf 
near  the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus 
Metropolitanus  of  Livy  (xxxviii.,  16),  while 
others  find  it  in  the  ruins  at  Pismesh-KaUsai  in 
the  north  of  Phrygia,  and  suppose  a  second 
Metropolis  in  the  south  as  that  to  which  tho 
Campus  Metropolitanus  belonged. — Z.  In  Lydia 
(mins  at  Turbali),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster,  between  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  onp 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the  former,  and 
two  hundred  from  the  latter.  There  were  other 
cities  of  Asia  so  called,  but  they  are  either  un- 
important, or  better  known  by  other  names, 
such  as  Ancyra,  Bostra,  Ossarea  in  Palestine, 
Edessa,  and  others — 3.  (Now  KoMtri),  a  town 
of  Thessaly  in  Histiaeotis,  near  the  Peneus,  and 
between  Gomphi  and  Pharsalus,  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  small  towns,  to  which  Ithomo 
also  belonged. — 4.  A  town  of  Acamania  in  the 
district  Amphilochia,  between  the  Ambracian 
Gulf  and  the  River  Achelous. 

MBTRoGif,  afterward  Aulia  (Mi^ro^ov,  on  coins 
M^rpof,  AiXia,  A^Aa/a),  a  city  of  Bithynia. 

MettIus  or  Mbi^us.  1.  Curtios.  Vid.  Cur- 
Tius.  —  2.  FuFFETtvs,  dictAtor  of  Alba  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome. 
Afler  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  had  determined  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans,  Mettins  was  summoned  to  aid  them 
in  a  war  with  Fidenae  and  the  Veientincs.  On 
the  field  of  battle  Mettius  drew  off  his  Albany 
to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
On  the  following  day  the  Albans  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  and  Mettius  himself,  as 
the  punishmec  of  his  treachery,  was  torn  asun- 
der by  chariots  driven  in  opposite  directions. 

Metulum,  the  chief  town  of  the  lapydes  in 
lUyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Libumia, 
and  was  situated  on  two  peaks  of  a  steep  mount 
ain.     Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  redva 
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Ag  Xh^  place,  Ihe  inhabit&nt.^  cf  vhrh  fought 
•gain^:  i^im  with  the  most  dcspe^ite  co:^rage. 

Mbvai«U  (Mevanas,  atis:  ncv^  Jccagna),  ao 
ancient  city  in  the  interior  of  UiutriL,  on  the 
River  Tine<2.  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
*lonie  to  Ancona,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
was  celebrated  ^or  its  breed  of  beautiful  white 
oxen.  It  was  a  stron^^ly-fortified  place,  though 
its  walls  were  built  only  of  brick.  According 
to  some  accounts,  Ptopertius  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

MbzentIus  (Me<7evnoc>,  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
Diana  or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylla,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  uf  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lians,  whom  be  assisted  in  the  war  against 
£neas  ar*^  the  Troja^A  Mezentius  and  his 
son  Lausus  were  slam  m  battle  by  ^neas. 
lliis  is  the  account  of  Virgil.  Livy  and  Dionys- 
ius,  however,  say  nothing  about  the  expulsion 
of  Mezentius  from  Csre,  but  represent  him  as 
an  ally  of  Turnus,  9nd  relate  that  iEneas  dis- 
appeared during  the  battle  against  the  Rutu- 
lians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium.  Dionysius 
adds  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by  Mezentius 
and  Lausus ;  tbat  the  besieged  in  a  sally  by 
nigbt  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a  peace 
with  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  continu- 
ed to  be  their  ally. 

[MiccioN  {Uuuclcw),  a  painter,  mentioned  by 
IjDcian  as  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis.] 

MxciPSA  (Mi«/y>ar),  king  of  Numidia,  the  eld- 
est of  the  sons  of  Masinissa.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter  (B.C.  148),  the  sovereign  power 
was  divided  by  Scipio  between  Micipsa  and  his 
iwo  brothers,  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  possession  of  Cirta,  the  cap- 
ital of  Numidia.  together  with  the  finanoial  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Micipsa.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
tbo  death  of  both  his  brothers  left  him  in  pos- 
ession  of  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Numid- 
ia which  he  held  from  that  time  without  in- 
terruption till  his  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Adberbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Juoortha. 

MxcoH  {MUuv)t  of  Athens,  son  of  Phanochus, 
was  a  very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about  B.C.  460. 

[MicYTHus  iJAiKvBoc),  son  of  Cbfleras,  was  at 
first  a  slave  in  the  service  of  Anaxilas,  ^rant 
of  Rhegmm,  but  gradually  rose  to  so  high  a 
place  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  the 
latter,  at  his  death  (B.C.  476),  left  him  guardian 
of  his  infant  sons,  and  regent  until  they  attain- 
ed their  majority.  He  discharged  his  duty,  and 
at  the  proper  time  resigned  the  sovereignty  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  princes,  set  out  for 
Greece,  and  settled  at  Tegea,  where  he  resided 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.] 

MiDABUM  (Mtddr(ov),a  cityof  PhrygiaEpiote- 
tus  between  Doryleum  and  Pessinus ;  the  place 
where  Ssxtus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  B.C.  86. 

Midas  (Mtc^af ),  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wealthy  but  effbminate  king 
of  Pbrygia,  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  and  a  great 
patron  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 
His  wealth  is  alluded  to  in  a  story  connected 
with  his  childhood,  for  it  is  said  that  while  a 
3hild,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat  into  his 
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mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  snould  fie 
the  richest  of  aU  mortals.  Midas  was  intro 
duced  into  the  Satyric  drvma  of  tbe  Greeks, 
and  was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a  satyr 
which  were  afterward  lengthened  into  the  ears 
of  an  ass.  He,  is  said  to  have  built  tbe  town 
of  Ancyra,  and  as  king  of  Phrygia  be  is  called 
Berecynlhiut  herot  (Ov.,  Met.,  xi.,  106).  There 
are  several  stories  connected  with  Midas,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated. 
1.  Stlenus,  the  companion  and  teacher  of  Bao- 
chus  (Uionysus),  had  gone  astray  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  was  cau^lit  by  country  people 
in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was  bound 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the  king. 
These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near  Mount 
Bermion  or  Bromiun,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterward  emi- 
grated to  Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed 
into  Phryges.  Midas  received  Silenus  kindly ; 
and,  after  treating  him  with  hospitality,  he  led 
bim  back  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who  allowed 
Midas  to  ask  a  favor  of  him.  Midas,  in  bis  folly, 
desired  that  all  thioffs  which  he  touched  should 
be  chauged  into  gold.  The  request  was  grant- 
ed ;  but  as  even  the  food  which  ho  touched  be- 
came gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his  favor 
back.  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  accordingly  ordered 
him  to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus,  near 
Mount  Tmolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but 
the  river  from  that  time  had  an  abundance  ot 
gold  in  its  sand. — 2.  Midas,  who  was  himself 
related  to  the  race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a  visit 
from  a  Satyr,  who  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes 
at  the  king's  expense.  Thereupon  Midas  mix 
ed  wine  in  a  well ;  and  when  the  Satyr  hac 
drank  of  it,  he  fell  asleep  and  was  caught.  ':  his 
well  of  Midas  was  at  different  times  a&s»gncd 
to  different  localities.  Xenophon  {Anab.^  i.,  S, 
^  18)  places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thym 
brium  and  Tyrsum,  and  Pausanias  at  Ancyra.— 
3.  Once,  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were  engaged  iL 
a  musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  Midas 
was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The  king 
decided  in  favor  of  Pan,  whereupon  ApoUo 
chatted  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian 
cap,  but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair 
discovered  them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed 
this  man,  that,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a 
human  being,  he  dug  a  hole  in  tbe  earth,  and 
whispered  into  it,  •'  King  Midas  has  ass^s  ears.*' 
He  then  filled  tbe  hole  up  again,  and  bis  heart 
was  relieved.  But  on  the  same  spot  a  reed 
grew  up,  which  in  its  whispers  betrayed  the 
beoret.  Midas  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  by 
drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

MioEA  orMioiA  (Mid«a,  Midia :  Midrar^r),  a 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Persepolis,  because 
it  had  been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Argives. 

MiDUNItJI.       Vid.  MADlANlTiS. 

MiDiAs  (Mfcdiaf),  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Demostheneii 
the  orator.  In  B.C.  354  Midias  assaulted  De 
mosthenes  when  be  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  Choregus,  during  the  celebration  of  tbe  great. 
Dionvsia.  Demosthenes  brought  an  accusation 
agamst  Midias ;  but  the  speech  which  he  wrote 
for  the  occasion,  and  which  is  eytant,  was  nevpi. 
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leliverca,  sm'^e  Demosthenes  dropped  the  ac- 
cusation in  conieqiier.ee  of  his  receiving  the 
sum  of  thirty  mmae. 

MiiezA  (M/c^a  :  MieCrvc)*  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Emathiat  southwest  of  Pella,  and  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

[MiooNiuM  (Mtyuftov),  a  place  in  or  near  the 
island  Cranae  in  Laconia,  where  Venus  (Aph- 
rodite), hence  called  Migonitis  (Mt^cjt'irif),  had 
a  temple.] 

M.*LANioN  {MeiXavluv),  son  of  Amphidamas, 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.     For  details,  vid.  Ata- 

LANTA. 

Milbtop5lis  {MiXrfr6iro7.tc:  now  Muhalich  or 
Hamamli  1  ruins),  a  city  uf  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  River  Rhyndacus  and 
Maeestus,  and  somewhat  east  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Lacus  Miletopolitis  (Mi^^- 
roTTo^mc  ^iftvij '  i^ovr  Lake  of  Maniyat).  This 
lake,  which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some 
miles  west  of  the  larger  lake  of  Apoilonia(now 
ibuUionte). 

M11.ETOPOLI8.       Vid.  BoSYSTIIEIfES. 

MiLETus  (M^'Ai^roc),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpedon, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from 
Minos  to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Mile- 
tus. Ovid  (Met.,  ix.,  442)  calls  him  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  DeTone,  and  hence  DeTonides. 

MiLBTUS  {MiXtfToCi  Dor.  M/Xarof :  }d.iXrjaioc, 
and  on  inscriptions,  MetXnaioc :  Milesins).  1 .  One 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged 
territorialbr  to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia, 
being  the  southernmost  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  a  Carian  city ;  and  one  of  its  early 
names,  LelegeTs,  is  a  sign  that  the  Leleges  also 
formed  a  part  of  its  population.  Its  first  Greek 
colonists  were  said  to  have  been  Cretans  who 
were  expelled  by  Minos  ;  the  next  were  led  to 
it  by  Neleus  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Ionic 
migration.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
mythical  leader  of  the  Cretan  colonists,  Mile- 
tus :  it  was  also  called  Pity  us  a  {UirvoOaa)  and 
Anactoria  C^vaKTop(a).  The  city  stood  upon 
the  southern  headland  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Masander,  and  pos- 
sessed four  distinct  harbors,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Dromiscus,  aod 
Perne.  The  city  wall  inclosed  two  distinct 
towns,  called  the  outer  and  the  inner ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood 
upon  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
was  of  great  strength.  Its  territory  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Maeander,  as  far  apparently 
as  the  promontories  of  Mycale  on  the  north  and 
Posidium  on  the  south.  It  was  rich  in  flocks  ; 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen  fab- 
rics, the  Miletia  vellera.  At  a  very  early  period 
it  became  a  great  maritime  state,  extending  its 
commerce  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine,  along 
the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted  sev- 
eral important  colonies,  such  as  Cyzicns,  Si- 
nope,  Abydos,  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  orBorys- 
thencs,  Apollonia,  Odessus,  and  Panticapasum. 
Naucratis  in  Egypt  was  also  a  colony  of  Mile- 
tus. It  also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  early 
history  of  Greek  literature,  as  the  birth-place 
•f  the  Philosophers  Thales,  Anaximander,  and 
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I  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  )n€ 
[Hecataeus.  Afle;  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  nion* 
archy,  Miletus,  by  its  naval  strength,  resisteu 
the  attacks  of  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  for  eleven 
years,  but  fell  before  Cr<Bsus,  whose  succcm 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  intestine* fac- 
tions which  for  a  long  time  weakened  the  city. 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was  conquered  Ly 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Gyrus,  in  B.C.  657; 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  it  still 
retained  its  prosperity  till  the  great  Ionian  res 
volt,  of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre  (vid. 
Aristaooras,  HisTiAua),  and  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
(B.C.  494).  It  recovered  suflicient  importance 
to  oppose  a  vain  resistance  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  brought  upon  it  a  second  ruin. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it  still  appears  as  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  until  its  final  de> 
struction  by  the  Turks.  Its  ruins  are  difficult 
to  discover,  on  account  of  the  great  change 
made  in  the  coast  by  the  River  Mseander.  Vid. 
MiBANDVR.  They  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
those  at  the  wretched  village  of  PeUatia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Menderehj  a  little  above 
its  present  mouth ;  but  Fcrbiger  has  shown 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mvus, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Mendereh  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Latmus. — [2.  A  city  of  Crete,  not  far  from  Lyc- 
tos,  whence  the  first  settlers  of  the  Ionian  Mile- 
tus are  said  to  have  come.] 

MiLicHus,  a  Phoenician  god,  represented  at 
the  son  of  a  satyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myrice,  and 
with  horns  on  his  head.    (Sil.  Ital.,  iii.,  103.) 

MIlTchus  {^elUxoc),  a  small  river  in  Achaia, 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patrae,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Amilichut  {'Afiti- 
^txoc)  on  account  of  the  human  victims  saexi- 
ficcd  on  its  banks  to  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Miuchus,  a  freedman  of  Flavius  ScaevinuSi 
gave  Nero  the  first  information  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy in  AD.  66.  Milichus  was  liberally  ic- 
warded  by  the  emperor,  and  assumed  the  siir< 
name  of  Soter  oi*  the  Preserver.] 

Milo  or  Milon  (Mi^uv).  1.  0(  Crotona,  son 
of  Diotimus,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraor- 
dinary bodily  strength.  He  was  six  times  vic- 
tor in  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  aa 
often  at  the  Pythian ;  but.  having  entered  the 
lists  at  Olympia  a  seventh  time,  he  was  worsted 
by  the  superior  agility  of  his  adversary.  By 
these  successes  he  obtained  great  distinction 
among  his  countrymen,  so  that  he  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  which  defeated 
the  Sybarites,  B.C.  511.  Many  stories  are  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers  of  Milo*s  extraordinary 
feats  of  strength  *,  such  as  his  carrying  a  heifer 
of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders  through  the 
stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterward  eating  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  The  mode  of  bis 
death  is  thus  related :  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been  partially  split 
open  by  woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it 
further,  but  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands,  and 
thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attack- 
ed  and  devoured  by  wolves. — 2.  A  general  in 
the  service  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirns,  who  sent 
him  forward  with  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum  ppvions  tO|his  nw» 
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«fn?n»  *n  Italy.  When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted 
thai  country  and  withdrew  into  Epiros,  be  still 
left  Milo  in  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentnm, 
together  with  his  son  Helenos. — [8.  Of  Beroea, 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  with  which 
be  opposed  the  Roman  consul  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
BUS  13  C.  1 71 .  He  is  mentioned  again  as  holding 
an  important  command  under  Perseus  Just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C.  166.  He  aAer- 
ward  proved  a  traitor,  and  surrendered  the  for- 
tress of  Beroea  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
general  PauUusiEmilius.] — 4.  T.  Ainrics  Mico 
pAPxinANUfl,  was  the  son  of  C.  Papins  Celsus 
and  Aonia,  and  was  adopted  by  his  maternal 
grandfather  T.  Annius  Luscua.  He  was  born 
at  Lanuyium,  of  which  place  he  was  in  B.C.  53 
dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  Milo  was  a  man 
of  a  doling  and  unscrupulous  character ;  and  as 
he  was  i2seply  in  debt,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a 
wealthy  province.  For  this  purpose  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  tlie  plebs,  B.C.  67,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  and  from 
this  time  he  carried  on  a  fierce  aud  memorable 
contest  with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the 
prsatorsbip  of  the  ensuinff  year.  Each  of  the 
candidates  kept  a  gang  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  frequent  combats  between  the  rival  ruf- 
fians in  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  62,  Milo  and  Clodius  met 
apparently  by  accident  at  Boville  on  the  Appian 
road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their  foUow- 
era«  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At  Rome  such 
tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that 
Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to 
festore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immed late- 
ly bronght  forward  various  laws  in  connection 
with  the  late  disturbances.  As  soon  as  these 
were  passed,  Milo  was  formally  accused.  All 
Pompey*B  influence  was  directed  against  him ; 
hot  Milo  was  not  without  hope,  since  the  higher 
aristocracy,  from  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported 
him,  and  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His 
trial  opened  on  the  fourth  of  April,  62.  He  was 
impeached  on  three  counts— ^«  Ft,  de  AmbitUf 
or  bribery,  and  de  Sodaliiiist  or  illegal  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  elections.  L.  Domi- 
tins  Ahenobarbus,  a  consular,  was  appointed 
quesitor  by  a  special  law  of  Pompey*s,  and  all 
Rome  and  thousands  of  spectators  from  Italy 
thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues.  But  Milo*8 
chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred  by  the 
virulence  of  his  adversaries,  who  insulted  and 
obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and  the 
conductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and 
its  encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero 
was  intimidated,  and  Milo  was  condemned. 
Had  he  even  been  acquitted  on  the  first  count, 
de  Vi,  the  two  other  charges  of  bribery  and  con- 
spiracy awaited  him.  He  therefore  went  into 
exile.  Cicero,  who  could  not  deli ver,  re- wrote 
and  expanded  the  defence  of  Milo — the  extant 
oration — and  sent  it  to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo 
Tcmarked,  "  I  am  glad  this  was  not  spoken, 
s'mce  I  must  have  been  acquitted,  and  then  had 
never  known  the  delicate  flavor  of  these  Mar- 
seilles mullets."  Cesar  refused  to  recall  Milo 
from  exile  in  49,  when  he  permitted  many  of 
»he  other  exiles  to  return.    In  the  following 
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year  (4$),  M.  Celius,  the  preto  ,  had,  luiing 
Ceesar's  absence,  promulgated  a  I  till  for  lae  ad- 
justment of  debts.  Needing  desperate  allies, 
Cslius  accordingly  invited  Milo  to  Italy,  as  the 
fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head  of  a 
band  of  criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo  ap- 
pearea  m  the  sooth  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  pretor  Q.  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  vraifs 
of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Thurii.  Mil(>, 
in  57,  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dicta- 
tor Sulla.  Sh'e  proved  a  faithless  wife,  and  Sal- 
lust,  the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by 
Milo  for  an  intrigue  with  her. 

[Milt AS  (MiAraf ),  a  Thcssalian,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Plato,  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  as  a  secrj 
and  a  follower  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  :  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Dion  against  Dionysiua 
the  younger,  and  encouraged  the  troops  whea 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse.] 

MiltiIdbs  (MiXrtddtjc)-  1-  Son  of  Cypselus, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Doloncians,  a 
Thracian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersoncsus, 
being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and 
were  directed  to  admit  a  colony  led  by  the  man 
who  should  be  the  first  to  entertain  them  aftei 
they  left  the  temple.  This  was  Militiades.  who. 
eager  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  Pisistratus, 
gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oracle,  and  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesos,  which  he  fortified  by  a  wall  built 
across  its  isthmus.  In  a  war  with  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Crcesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sov- 
ereignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras, 
the  son  of  his  half-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices, 
and  games  were  instituted  in  his  honor,  in  which 
no  Lampsacene  was  suffered  to  take  part.— 2: 
Son  of  Cimon  and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  be- 
came tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  being  sent  out  by  Pisistratus  from 
Athens  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  inherit- 
ance. By  a  stratagem  he  got  the  chief  men  of 
the  Chersonesus  into  his  power  and  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of  mercenaries  into 
his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position 
still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter 
of  a  Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  He  joined 
Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against  th^ 
Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks- 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his 
fate.  Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius, 
an  inroad  of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from 
his  possessions ;  but  after  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired, the  Doloncians  brought  him  back.  It  ap 
pears  to  have  been  between  this  period  and  his 
withdrawal  to  Athens  that  Miltiades  conquered 
and  expelled  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Lcm- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  subjected  the  islands  to  the 
dominion  of  Attica.  Lemnos  and  Imbros  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  dominions ;  and  it  is  prob* 
able  that  this  encroachment  on  the  Persian  pos- 
sessions was  the  cause  which  drew  upon  Mi!« 
tiades  the  hostility  of  Darius,  and  led  him  to  fly 
from  the  Chersonesus  when  the  Pbceniciai 
fleet  approached  after  the  subjugation  of  Io|iia 
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Miltiades  reached  Athens  xu  safety,  but  hfs  eld- 
»8t  son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Petsiaoa.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned, 
as  bein£  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
zgainst  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  At- 
tica was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Per- 
Aians  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  Miltiades 
was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades, 
by  his  arguments,  induced  the  polemarch  Callim- 
achus  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  risk- 
ing a  battle  with  the  enemy,  the  opinions  of  the 
ten  generals  being  equally  divided.  Miltiades 
waited  till  his  turn  came,  and  then  drew  his 
army  up  in  battle  array  on  the  ever- memorable 
field  of  Marathon.  Vii.  Marathon.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  Miltiades  endeavored  to 
urge  the  Athenians  to  measures  of  retaliation, 
and  induced  them  to  intrust  to  him  an  arma- 
ment of  seventy  ships,  without  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity.  His 
attacks,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  aiVer 
receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg  while 
penetrating  into  a  sacred  inclosure  on  some 
superstitious  errand,  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  return  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
impeached  by  Xanthippus  for  having  deceived 
the  people.  His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gan- 
grene, and  being  unable  to  plead  his  cause  in 
person,  he  was  brought  into  court  on  a  couch, 
his  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  defence 
for  him.  He  was  condemned ;  but  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state,  the  penalty 
was  commuted  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  armament.  Being 
unable  to  pay  this,  he  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on, where  he  not  long  after  died  of  his  wound. 
The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  bis  son  Ci- 
mon. 

[MxLTo  (Mt^rw),  the  name  of  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Cyrus,  afterward  called  Aspasia.  Vid, 
AsPAsiA,  No.  3.] 

[MiLTocTTHEs  (MtAroicv^),  a  Tbracian  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
and  went  over  with  about  thirty  cavalry  and 
three  hundred  infantry  to  the  side  of  the  king.] 

Mil VI us  Pons.     Vtd.  Roma. 

MiLf  AS  {v  HiAuttf :  MiAvai,  Milyae),  was  orig- 
inally the  name  of  all  Lycia ;  but  it  was  after- 
ward applied  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  north 
of  Lycia,  between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  considerably  into  Pisidia.  Its 
people  seem  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  It  contained 
a  city  of  the  same  name.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  but  its  real  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  in  the  bands  of  Pisid- 
ian  princes. 

Mm  A  LLC  N  {}AtfiaXWv)t  pi.  Mimall5nb8,  the 
Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Bacchic  Amazons.  Ovid  {Ar» 
Am.f  l,  541)  uses  the  form  Mimallonides. 

Mimas  (Mi/xa; ).  1 .  A  giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Mars  (Ares),  or  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  The  island  of  Piwshyte, 
near  Sicily,  was  believed  to  rest  upon  bis  body. 
—[2.  Son  of  iEohis,  king  of  ^olis,  and  father 
of  Hippotes.— 3.  Son  of  Amycus  and  Theano, 
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was  born  on  the  same  night  as  Pat  is,  weni  win 
uEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  sla'n  by  Mezen- 
tius. — 4.  A  Bebiycian,  slain  by  Pollux  during 
the  Argonantic  expedition.] 

[Mimas  Mons  (  HLfytac),  1.  A  mountain  chain 
of  Ionia,  a  branch  of  Moont  Tmolus,  extending 
toward  the  sea,  and  forming  the  three  promon. 
toriesCoryceum  {now  Koraka),  Argennum  (now 
Cape  Blanc)t  and  Melena  (now  Kara  Burnu).^ 
2.  A  mountain  chain  of  Thrace,  which  unites 
itself  with  Mount  Rbodope,  mentioned  only  ty 
Silius  Italicus.] 

Mimnbrmus  luiftyep/toc),  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  was  generally  called  a  Colophon ian,  oat 
was  properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  de- 
scended from  those  Colophonians  who  recon- 
quered Smyrna  from  the  iEolians.  He  flourish 
ed  from  about  B.C.  634  to  600.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment 
of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  have  come  down  to  us.  They  be- 
long chiefly  to  a  poem  entitled  Nanno,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The 
compositions  of  Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Before  bis  time 
the  elegy  had  been  devoted  chiefly  either  to 
warlike  or  national,  or  to  convivial  and  joyous 
subjects.  ATchilocbus  had,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally employed  the  elegy  for  strains  of  lamenta- 
tion, but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who  system- 
atically made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive,  mourn- 
ful, and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  of  human 
happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the  caret 
and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  tho  brief 
season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  poeaess,  life  not  being 
worth  having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  eigoyed. 
The  latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt 
upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation  in  antiquity.  (Hor.,  EyUt.t  ii.,  S, 
100.)  The  fragments  are  published  separately 
by  Bach,  Lips.,  1826. 

MiNAi  (Mivaioc),  one  of  the  chief  oommn&v- 
ties  of  Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  spices,  in- 
oense,  and  the  other  products  of  the  land. 

MiNAS  Sabbath  A  {Melpac  ^a6ar$d),  a  fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  destroyed. 

MiNCins  (Mineio),  a  river  in  Gallia  Transpa 
dana,  flows  through  the  Lake  Benaous  (now  La- 
go  di  Garda),  and  falls  into  the  Po  a  little  be 
Tow  Mantua. 

MindXsus  {Wv6apoc)t  a  Lacedaemonian,  mic 
ceeded  Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  JLac^ 
demonian  fleet,  B.C.  411.  He  was  defedted 
and  shiin  in  battle  by  the  Athenians  nety  Cyft- 
icus  in  the  following  year. 

MiNBRVA,  called  Athbn  a  by  the  OreeV«.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. VuL  Atrbna.  Mmerva  was  one  of  the 
great  Roman  divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  root  as  mens ;  and  she  is  accord- 
ingly the  thinking,  'Calculating,  and  inventive 
power  personified.  Jupiter  was  tho  first,  Juno 
the  second,  and  Mii  «Tva  the  th|rd  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  the  Capitoline  divinities.  1  arqaiu,  the 
ton  of  Demaratus,  was  believed  to  have  united 
the  three  divioities  in  one  common  temple,  and 
hence,  when  repasts  were  prepared  for  the  gods, 
these  three  always  went  together.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is  said  to  have  some- 
times wielded  the  thanderboHs  of  her  father. 
As  Mtoerva  was  a  virgin  divinity,  and  her  fa- 
ther the  supreme  god,  the  Romans  easily  iden- 
tified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradual* 
ly  transferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  But  we 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a  maid- 
en goddess,  ber  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves 
which  had  not  borne  the  yoke.  She  is  said 
to  have  invented  numbers ;  and  it  is  added 
that  the  law  respecting  the  driving  in  of  the 
annual  nail  was  for  this  reason  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  She  was  worshipped  as 
the  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and  trades,  and 
at  her  festival  she  was  particularly  invoked  by 
all  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
art  or  craft,  such  as  painting,  pjoetry,  the  art  of 
teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  the  like.  This  character  of  the  goddess 
may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs  **to  do 
a  thing  fingui  Minerta,**  t. «.,  to  do  a  thing  in 
an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner ;  and  sus  Miner- 
Sam,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however, 
was  the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on 
whom  she  conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning, 
weaving,  dtc,  hot  she  also  guided  men  in  the 
Jangers  of  war,  where  victory  is  gained  by 
earning,  prudence,  ooorage,  and  perseverance. 
flsr.ee  she  was  represented  with  a  helmet, 
■hie  9  and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  booty  made 
u  wa.  was  frequently  dedicated  to  her.  Miner- 
va wa  y  further  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
masi'*d  instruments,  especially  wind  instru- 
ments, the  use  of  which  was  very  important  in 
religious  worship,  and  which  were  accordingly 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every  year  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva.  This 
festival  lasted  five  days,  from  the  nineteenth 
to  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and  was  called 
Qmn^uairuM^  because  it  began  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  ides  of  the  month  This  number  of 
days  was  not  accidental,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  number  five  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  The 
most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
probably  that  os  the  Capitol :  another  exbted 
on  the  Aventine,  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Celian  Hill,  where  she  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Capta. 

MiifBav/B  Asz  or  MiifBRTfoii  (now  Castro),  a 
Qill  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  iEneas  is 
said  to  have  landed. 

MimBSvjB  PsoMONTORfuM  (now  Punta  delta 
Camfanetta  or  delta  Minerva),  a  rocky  promon- 
tory in  Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  into 
tbe  sea,  six  miles  southeast  of  Surrentum,  on 
whose  summit  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses,  and 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Seneca. 
Here  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt. 
The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  CEnotria. 

MiNio  (now  Mignone),  a  small  river  in  Etru- 
*vk,  which  rises  near  Satrium,  and  falls  into  the 
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Tyrrhene  Sea  between  Gravisce  uud  Ontua 
Oflle. 

MurTfjs  (now  Minho),  a  river  in  the  north 
west  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Cantabrian  Mount- 
ains in  the  rorth  of  Gallaecia,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean.  It  was  also  called  Bsnis,  and  derived 
its  name  of  Minius  from  tbe  minium  or  vermil 
ion  carried  down  by  its  waters. 

MiNOA  (Mtvt^a.).  1.  A  small  island  in  tbe 
Saronic  Gulf,  oflT  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  op 
posite  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  was 
united  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  and  form- 
ed, with  the  promontory,  the  harbor  of  Nisaea 
Vid.  p.  493. — 2.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
T^iconia,  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
northeast  of  Epidaurus  Limera.— 3.  A  town  on 
the  western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Crete, 
between  the  promontories  Drepanum  and  Psa- 
com.-— 4.  A  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Lyctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowes 

part  of  the  island 5.  A  town  in  Sicily.     Fti. 

Hbbaclba  Minoa. 

[MinoTdbb  lN9UL.fi  (Mfvu^dff  'Sfjaoi),  small 
islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  .^gean,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Cyclades,  just  north  of 
Crete.] 

Minos  (M<V<jf).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Europa,  brother  of  Rhadamanthys,  was  the  king 
and  legislator  of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  be- 
came one  of  the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades. 
He  was  the  father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne ; 
and,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  the  brother  of 
Sarpedon.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Minoa 
married  Itone,  daughter  of  Xyctius,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Lycastos,  and  that  the  latter  be- 
came, by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Corybas,  the  fa- 
ther of  another  Minos.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know  only  of 
one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnosus,  and  the  son 
and  friend  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  that  they  r^ 
late  nearly  tbe  same  things  about  him  which 
later  traditions  assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the 
grandson  of  the  former.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  other  mythical  traditions,  a  rationalistic 
criticism  attempted  to  solve  contradictions  and 
difficulties  in  the  stories  about  a  person  by  as- 
suming that  the  contradictory  accounts  must 
refer  to  two  diflfbrent  personages. — 2.  Grand 
son  of  the  former,  and  a  son  of  Lycastus  and 
Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
He  is  described  as  the  husband  uf  Pasipha(>,  a 
daughter  of  Heliob ;  and  as  the  father  of  Oa 
treos,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgeus.  Acalle, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  After  tht^ 
death  of  Asterius,  Minos  aimed  at  the  suprem- 
acy of  Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined 
to  him  by  the  gods;  in  proof  of  which,  he  assert- 
ed that  tbe  gods  always  answered  his  prayers. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  oflbring  up  a  sacrifice 
to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  he  prayed  that  a  bull 
might  come  forth  from  the  sea,  and  promised  to 
sacrifice  the  animal.  The  bull  appeared,  and 
Minos  became  king  of  Crete.  (Others  say  that 
Minos  disputed  the  government  with  his  broth- 
er Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  But  Minos,  who 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did  not  sacrif.ca 
him,  and  substituted  another  in  his  place.  Nep 
tune  (Poseidon)  therefore  rendered  the  bull  fu 
rious,  and  made  Pasiphaii  conceive  a  passion 
for  the  animal.  Dedalus  enabled  Pisipba)^  tr 
Digitized  by  V       '^l'' 
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|ra.if}  her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull 
the  mothei  of  the  Minotaarus,  a  monster  with 
a  human  body  and  a  bull's  head,  or,  according 
to  others,  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cno- 
sus,  constructed  by  Dsdalus.  Dfedalus  fled 
from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  and 
took  refuge  in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to 
Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and  his 
di*jghters.  Minos  is  further  said  to  have  di- 
.  ¥ided  Crete  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  ruled 
nine  years.  The  Cretans  traced  their  legal  and 
political  institutions  to  Minos.  He  is  said  to 
.have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  lavf-giving  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself;  and  the  Spartan  Ly- 
.  ourgus  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legisla- 
tion of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
onlv  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  con- 
Cemporaries,  but  made  himself  roaster  of  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  iGgean.  The  most  an- 
.cient  legends  describe  Minos  as  a  just  and  wise 
law-giver,  whereas  the  later  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son  {vid. 
Androoega)  at  Athens,  he  made  war  aeainst 
the  Athenians  and  Megarians.  He  subdued 
iMegara,  and  compelled  the  Athenians  either 
every  year  or  every  nine  years  to  send  him  as 
a  tribute  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  who 
were  devoured  in  the  labyrinth  by  the  Minotau- 
rus.    The  monster  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

MlNOTAURDS.       Vid.  M1NO8. 

MiNTHA  (MiVd^),  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  be- 
loved by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  or  Proserpina  (Persephone)  into  a 
plant  called  afler  her  mirUha,  or  mint.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Pylos  there  was  a  hill  called 
afler  her;  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  temple  of 
,  Pluto  (Hades),  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 

MiNTHB  (iiivOtj :  now  Vunuka)t  a  mountain 
.of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  near  Pylos. 

MiNTUBNiE  (Minturnensis :  now  TraJ€Ua)t  an 
important  town  in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Ausones  or  Aurunoi,  but  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  its  own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  396.  It  was  subsequently  recol- 
onized  by  Julius  Caesar.  In  its  neighborhood 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  nymph  Marica,  and 
also  extensive  marshes  {Faludet  MinlumenMes)^ 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  River  Liria, 
in  which  Marius  was  taken  prisoner.  Vid,  p. 
480,  a.  The  neighborhood  of  Minturne  pro- 
duced good  wine.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the  modern 
Traielta. 

[MiNuciA,  one  of  the  vestal  priestesses  in 
DC.  337.  Her  passion  for  gay  attire  made  her 
conduct  suspected.  On  inquiry,  suspicion  was 
justified,  and  Minucia  was  buried  alive.] 

M1NUCIAND8  (MtvovMovdc).  1.  A  Greek  rhet- 
orician, was  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (flourished 
A.D.  170),  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. — 3. 
An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Nicagoras,  was  also  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus  (A.D.  260-268).  He  was  the  author 
sf  several  rhe*<^rical  works,  and  a  portion  of  his 
fil8 
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Tixvif  hiTopiKfi  is  extant,  and  is  p.iblisbed  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  Wals's  Riutcrtt  Grjui. 

MiNOCtlTS  AUOURINUS.       Vid.  AUOURIMUS. 

M1NUCIU8  BasImis.     Vid.  Uasilds. 

MiNuclufl  RuFus.  1.  M.,  consm  B.C.  221, 
when  be  carried  on  war  against  the  Istrians. 
In  217  he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of 
Fabius  displeased  Minucius ;  and  accord  ogly, 
when  Fabius  was  called  away  to  Rome,  Minn* 
cius  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  the 
dictator,  and  risked  a  battle  witt  a  portion  of 
Hannibal's  troops.  He  was  fortifiate  enottgh 
to  gain  a  victory ;  in  consequence  of  wliich,  be 
became  so  popular  at  Rome  that  a  bill  was  pass- 
ed giving  him  equal  military  power  with  the 
dictator.  The  Roman  army  was  now  divided, 
and  each  portion  encamped  separately  under  its 
own  general.  Anxious  for  distinction,  Minu- 
cius eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  oflTer- 
ed  him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and  bis 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius  with  all  his  forces 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged 
his  error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  and 
placed  himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the 
dictator.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Canna»  in 
the  following  year. — 2.  Q.,  plebeian  edile  201, 
pretor  200,  and  consul  197,  when  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  into 
Asia  after  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  in  183  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
seqt  into  Gaul. — 8.  M.,  pnstor  197. — 4.  M.,  trib- 
uue  of  the  plebs  121,  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus.  This  Marena 
Minucius  and  his  brother  Quintus  are  mention- 
ed as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa 
and  the  Viturii,  in  a  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion which  was  discovered  in  the  year  150C, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Genoa. 
— ^.  Q.,  consul  1 10,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against 
the  barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  rn  hie 
return  to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  noemory 
of  his  triumph  by  building  the  Portions  Mintt* 
cia,  near  the  Cireus  Flaminius. 

MiNuciDS  Fblix.     Vid.  Faux. 

MiHf  is  (Mcv^aOi  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  lolcos,  in  Thea- 
saly,  was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seata.  Their 
ancestal  hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Thessaly  into  the  north  of  Bceotia,  and 
there  to  have  established  the  empire  of  the 
Minye,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenos.  Vid. 
ORCHOMBiros.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  Argo 
nauts  were  descended  from  the  Minye.  they 
are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Argonauts  founded  a  oolony  in  Lem- 
nos  called  Minyae.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
£lis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  There. 

Minyas  (Mivvof),  son  of  Chiyses,  and  the  an 
cestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae  T  he  ac 
counts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a  son 
of  Orchomenus  or  Eteoclea,  others  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  Aleos,  Mars  (Ares),  Sisyphus,  01 
Halmus.  He  is  further  called  the  husband  of 
Tritogenia,  Clytodora,  or  Phanosyra.  Orchome' 
nus,  Presbon,  Athamas,  Diochthondas,  Eteocly- 
I  mec^.  Periclymene,  Leucinpe^rsinoe,  and  Al 
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Jttthoft  or  Alcithoe,  are  mentioned  as  his  chil- 
dren. Ilis  tumb  was  shown  at  Orchomenos  in 
Dceotia.  A  daughter  of  Minyas  was  called 
Miwyelaa  {-adi*)  or  Mineit  {-Ui*).  Vid,  Ov. ,  Met , 
ir.,  1,  W. 

MiBOBRiGA.  ].  A  town  of  the  Celtici  in  Lu- 
sitania,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. — 2.  A  Ro- 
man manicipioni  in  the  territory  of  the  Turduli, 
in  Hispania  BsEtica,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Cesaraugustu. 

MiSBMOM  (now  PuTUa  di  Miaeno),  a  promon- 
tory in  Campania,  sooth  of  Comas,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Misenos,  the  companion 
and  trumpeter  of  ^neas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  promon- 
tory was  converted  by  Augustus  into  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  was  made  the  principal  station 
of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  A 
town  sprung  up  around  the  harbor,  and  here  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet  usually  resided.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Misenates  and  Misenen- 
ses.  The  Roman  nobles  had  previously  built 
villas  on  the  coast.  Here  was  the  villa  of  C. 
Marius,  which  was  purchased  by  LucuUus,  and 
which  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

[MisBKDs  (Mfoi7p6f ).  1.  A  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses.—2.  Pilot  of  the  fleet  of  .£neas ;  according 
to  Virgil,  at  first  a  companion  and  trumpeter  of 
Hector,  afterward  followed  ^neas  to  Italy.  Vid, 

MiSBNOM.] 

MisiTHEus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian  III.,  who  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tianquillina  in  A.D.  241.  Misithcus  was  a  man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  son-in-law  prsefect  of  the  praeto- 
rians, and  efl^ected  many  important  reforms  in 
the  royal  household.  He  accompanied  Gordian 
m  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  whom  he 
defeated ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  war  he  was 
cot  off  either  by  disease  or  by  the  treachery  of 
his  successor  Philippus,  243. 

MXTHBAOATBS  Or  MiTHBIDATES  {^tdpa&afr,^  01 

Ui6pidd'nf^)t  a  common  name  among  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  derived  from  Mitra  or  Miikray  the 
Persian  name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da^  sig- 
nifying "  to  give.*'  Mithradates  would  there- 
fore mean,  **  given  by  the  sun."  [The  form 
Mitiiradates,  which  is  found  on  coins,  is  more 
correct  than  Mitbridates,  though  the  latter  is 
the  usual  one  in  Greek  writers.]  1.  I.  King, 
or,  more  properly,  satrap  of  Pontus,  was  son  of 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ariobar- 
sanes  II.,  about  B.C.  363.  The  kings  of  Pontus 
claimed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  one  of 
the  seven  Persians  who  had  conspired  against 
the  Magi,  and  who  was  subsequently  establish- 
ed by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the  government  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Very  little  is  known  ^^  their  history  until  after 
the  fail  of  the  Persian  empire.— 2.  II.  King  of 
Pontus  (337-302),  succoeded  his  father  Ariobar- 
canes  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  independ- 
snt  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Gieat,  he  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  Antigoous ;  but  during  the  war  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing his  independence.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  84.-3.  III.  King  of  Pontus  (302-266), 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  Ho  en- 
larged his  paternal  dominio'^is  by  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  great  part  of  Cappadocia  and  Papitidgo 
nia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobar 
zanes  III. — 4.  IV.  King  of  Pontus  (about  240- 
190),  son  md  successor  of  Ariobarzanes  III. 
He  gave  i  is  daughter  I^odice  in  marriage  tct 
Antiocbus  III.  He  was  Eucencded  by  bis  son 
Fr.amaces  I.— 5.  V.  King  of  Pontus  (about  156- 
120),  sornamed  Euehgetes,  son  and  successoi 
of  Pharnaces  I.  He  was  the  first  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  he  assisted  in  th6  third  Punic  war 
and  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus  (131-129) 
He  was.  assassinated  at  Sinope  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  own  immediate  attendants. — 6.  VI. 
King  of  Pontus  (120-63),  surnaraed  Eijpatos, 
also  Dionysus,  but  more  commonly  the  Great, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  period  of 
his  accession.  We  have  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
wears  a  very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he 
found  himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his 
guardians,  but  that  he  succeeded  in  eluding  all 
their  machinations,  partly  by  displaying  a  cour- 
age and  address  in  warlike  exercises  beyond 
his  years,  partly  by  the  use  of  antidotes  against 
poison,  to  which  bo  began  thus  early  to  accus- 
tom himself.  In  order  to  evade  the  designs 
ajgainst  his  life,  he  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  hunting,  and  took  refuge  in  the  remot- 
est and  most  unfrequented  regions,  under  pre- 
tence of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  accounts, 
it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained  to  manhood 
he  was  not  only  endowed  with  consnmmatci 
skill  in  aU  martial  exercises,  and  possessed  of 
a  bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  his  nat- 
urally vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  receivei 
the  elements  of  a  Greek  education ;  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory,  that  lie  is  said  W 
have  learned  not  less  than  twenty-five  lan^")- 
ges,  and  to  have  been  able,  in  the  days  of  h> 
greatest  power,  to  transact  busine<^  with  the 
deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule  in 
their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said 
to  have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a  share 
in  the 'royal  authority  had  been  left  by  Mithra- 
dates Euergetes  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
assassination  of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
including  the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province 
called  lesser  Armenia,  and  even  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Caucasus.  He  assisted 
Parisadcs,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  against  the 
Sarmatians  and  Roxolani,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  tributary  to  his 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Parisadcs,  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  incorporated 
with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in  posses 
sion  of  such  great  power  that  he  began  to  deem 
himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithi-adates  had  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  mandates  of^Rome.     Even 
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ttler  expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  (^appadocia, 
and  Nicomedes  from  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered 
DO  reais lance  to  the  Romans  when  they  re- 
stored these  monarchs  to  their  kingdom.  But 
when  Nicomedes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legates, 
mvaded  ihe  territories  of  Mithradates,  the  lat- 
ter made  prdparations  for  immediate  hostilities. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  striking.  In  88  he 
druvu  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nic- 
omedes out  of  Bithynia,  defeated  the  Roman 
generals  who  had  supported  the  latter,  made 
himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  at 
last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  During 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to 
all  the  cities  ot  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the 
same  day,  all  the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens 
who  were  to  be  found  within  their  walls.  So 
hateful  had  the  Romans  rendered  themselves, 
that  these  commands  were  obeyed  with  alac- 
rity by  almost  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  eighty 
thousand  Romans  and  Italians  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Meantime 
Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithradates,  and  crossed  over  into 
Greece  in  87.  Mithradates,  however,  had  re- 
solved not  to  await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had 
already  sent  his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  war  proved 
unfavorable  to  the  kingr.  Archelaus  was  twice 
defeated  by  Sulla  with  immense  loss  near  Chae- 
ronea,  and  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia  (86).  About 
the  same  time  Mithradates  was  himself  defeat- 
ed in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  Vid.  Fimbria.  These 
disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Sulla 
was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithradates  consented 
to  abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  two  thousand  talents,  and  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  Thus 
terminated  the  first  Mithradatic  war  (84).  Short- 
ly afterward  Murena,  who  had  been  left  in  oom- 
mand  of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates  (83),  under  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  whole 
of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82)  Mu- 
rena renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was 
defeated  by  Mithradates  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Halys.  But  shortly  afterward  Murena 
received  peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  de- 
sist from  hostilities ;  in  consequence  of  which* 
peace  was  agam  restored.  1'his  is  usually  call- 
ed the  second  Mithradatic  war.  Mithradates, 
however,  was  well  aware  that  the  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a  mere  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  and  that  the  republic  would 
never  suflfer  the  massacre  of  her  citizens  in  Asia 
to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No  formal 
treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithradates 
and  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  king  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at 
the  beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
That  monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly 
declared  a  Roman  province ;  but  Mithradates 
iBSorted  that  the  late  king  had  left  a  legitimate 
son  by  his  wife  Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  im- 
mediately prepared  to  support  by  his  arms.  He 
k\d  employed  th^  last  few  years  in  forming  a 
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powerful  army,  armed  and  disc*pi'ned  in  the  fto 
man  manner ;  and  he  now  took  the  field  wiu 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
sixteen  thousand  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  third  Mithradatic  war.  The  twc 
Roman  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cutta,  were  un- 
able to  oppose  his  first  irruption.  He  traversed 
Bithynia  without  encountering  any  resistance  - 
and  when  at  length  Gotta  ventured  to  give  him 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  the  consul 
was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land.  Mith- 
radates then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Ojrzicaa 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  city,  cut  ofl!*  the  king's  supplies,  and 
eventually  compelled  him  to  raise  tlie  siege 
early  in  73.  On  his  retreat  Mithradates  suf 
fered  great  loss,  and  eventually  took  refuge  is 
Pontus.  Hither  LucuUus  followed  him  in  the 
next  year.  The  new  army  which  the  king  bad 
collected  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Ronuo 
general,  and  Mithradates,  despairing  of  oppos- 
ing the  further  progress  of  LucuUus,  took  ref- 
uge in  tlie  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes, 
the  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  at  first  showed 
no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his 
father-in-law ;  but  being  oflfended  at  the  haugh- 
ty conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  LucuUas 
had  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithra- 
dates, the  Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this 
request,  but  determined  to  prepare  for  war  with 
the  Romans.  Accordingly,  in  69,  LucuUus 
marched  into  Armenia,  defeated  Tigranes  and 
Mithradates  near  Tigranocerta,  and  m  the  next 
year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied  monarchs 
near  Artaxata.  The  Roman  general  then  turned 
aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege  to  Nis- 
ibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home ; 
and  LucuUus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
return  to  Asia  Minor.  MeanwhUo  Mithradates 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lncul- 
lus  to  invade  Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  He  defeated  Fabius  and  Triarius,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Pontus  bad  been  commit- 
ted ;  and  when  LucuUus  returned  to  Pontus, 
he  was  unable  to  resume  the  oflTensive  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. Mithradates  was  thus  able,  before  tlie 
close  of  67,  to  regain  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (u6)  iho  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Mithradates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ;  and  as  Tigra- 
nes now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions, he  resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small 
army  into  the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make 
his  way  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus.  Arduous  as  this  enterprise  ap- 
peared, it  was  successfully  accomplished ;  and 
he  at  length  established  himself  without  oppo- 
sition at  Panticapeum,  the  capital  of  Bosporus. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  who  turned  bis  arms  first  against  T* 
granes,  and  afterward  against  Syria.  UnabI* 
to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  be  woulc 
come  in  person  to  makft  his  submission,  Mith- 
radates conceived  the  daring  project  of  marcb 
ing  round  the  northern  and  western  coasts  ^ 
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^e  Euxine,  Uiroagh  the  wild  tribes  of  tte  Sar- 
inatians  and  Gete,  and  having  gathered  round 
his  standard  all  these  barbarous  nations,  to  pen- 
etrate into  Italy  itself.  But  meanwhile  disaf- 
fection had  made  rapid  progress  among  bis  fol- 
iowcrs.  His  son  Pharnaces  at  length  openly  re- 
belled against  him.  He  was  joined  both  by  the 
whole  army  and  the  citizens  of  Pantioapaeamf 
fvbo  unanimously  proclaimed  him  king ;  and 
Mithradates  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong 
tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him  but 
death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  consuntly  carried  with  him ;  but  his 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  dispatch  him  with 
his  sword.  He  died  in  63.  His  body  was  sent 
by  Pharnaces  to  Pompey  at  Amiaos,  as  a  tcken 
of  his  submission ;  but  the  conqueror  caused  it 
to  be  interred  with  regal  honors  in  the  sepul- 
ehre  of  h is  forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  sixty- 
eight  or  sixty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  bad  reigned  fifty-seven  years,  of 
which  twenty-five  had  been  occupied,  with  only 
a  few  brief  intervals,  in  one  continned  struggle 
against  the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in 
which  be  was  held  by  his  adversaries  is  the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  great  abilities :  Cice* 
n>  calls  him  the  greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alex* 
ander,  and  in  another  passage  says  that  he  was 
a  more  formidable  opponent  than  any  other 
monarch  whom  the  Roman  arms  had  yet  en- 
oountered.  —  7.  Kings  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Arsa- 
OBs,  6, 9, 13.^-8.  Of  Pergamns,  son  of  Menodo- 
ras ;  but  his  mother  having  bad  an  amour  with 
Mithradates  the  Great,  be  was  senerally  looked 
upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that  monarch. 
The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care  on  his 
edaoation ;  and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
hare  exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  afiatrs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrean 
war  (48) ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces  in 
the  following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestowed  upon 
Mithradates  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
also  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians.  But  the 
klogdoiv  of  the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be 
won,  fur  Asander,  who  had  revolted  against 
Pharnaces,  was,  in  fact,  master  of  the  whole 
coantry,  and  Mithradates  having  attempted  to 
eamel  Asander,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

MithbadItis  Rioio  {Utdptddrov  x^pa),  a  dis- 
trict of  Sarmatui  Asiatica,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  River  Rha  (now  Wolgn)^  so  called  be- 
eanse  it  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  last 
Mithradates,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Mithbas  {Uidpac),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  wearing  the  Phiygian  cap  and  at- 
tire, and  kneeling  on  a  bull  which  is  thrown  on 
the  ground,  and  whose  throat  he  is  cutting. 
The  bull  is  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a  dog, 
a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion.  This  group  appears 
frequently  among  ancient  works  of  art,  and  a 
fine  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

(MiTHHiPAtiDM  (Ui0pi5dTtov)t  9L  mouutaiu  for- 
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tress  in  the  territory  of  the  Trocnii,  ou  the  boi 
ders  of  Galatia  and  Pontus.] 

[Mithbobabzanbs  ( Mc^po^apCtfvi^C  )•  1-  F^ 
ther- in-law  of  Datames,  whom  he  joined  in  hu 
revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  but  afterward 
having  deserted  with  his  troops,  he  was  slain 
by  Datames.--2.  General  of  the  Cappadocian 
forces  in  the-  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  where  he  lost  his  life. — 3.  A  general 
of  Tigranes,  was  sent  to  oppose  the  Romans 
under  LucuUus,  but  was  defeated  and  s.ain  by 
them.] 

[MiTYs,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  north  of  th^ 
Hidiacmon,  emptied  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus.] 

MiTYLiNB.     Vid.  Mytilenb. 

[Mbasalcas  (MvaadXKac)^  an  epigrammatic 
poet  of  Sicyonia,  under  whose  name  eighteen 
epigrams  are  given  in  Brunck's  Analecta.  His 
date  is  uncertain.] 

Mnasbas  (fivaaiat),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not 
of  Patrae  in  Achata,  was  a  pupil  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celeb- 
rity. He  wrote  two  works,  one  of  a  chorograph« 
ical  description,  entitled  Peripius  (Uepln^ovc), 
and  the  other  a  collection  of  oracles  given  at 
Delphi. 

[MBAsipPD8(Mi'd(7£ff?roc),  a  Spartan  naval  com- 
mander; led  the  Spartan  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
against  Corcyra,  B.C.  373.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but,  haviuff  relaxed  his  vigilance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Corcyreans.] 

MmbmI  {Uv^fiti)t  i.  e.,  memory,  one  of  the 
three  Muses  who  were  in  early  times  worahipi> 
ped  at  Ascra  in  Bcsotia.  There  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  moth- 
er of  the  Muses,  for  Ovid  {Met.,  v.,  268)  calls 
them  Mnemonides ;  unless  this  be  only  an 
abridged  form  for  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne. 
Vid.  MosjB. 

MiTBMdsf  NB  (Mvfffioe  ^)t  i.  e.,  memory,  daugl\ 
ter  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zens)  the  oiother  of  the  Muses. 

Mhesabcbus  (lAv^aapxo^y  1.  Son  of  £t> 
phron  or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoraa. 
He  was  generally  believed  not  to  have  been  of . 
purely  Greek  origin.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  is  said  to  have  been  aw 
engraver  of  rings.  According  to  other  accounts, 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Pythagoras  was  Mar- 
macus,  whose  father  Hippasus  came  from  Phlius 
«-^.  Grandson  of  the  nreceding,  and  son  of  Py^ 
thagoras  and  Theano.  According  to  some  ac* 
counts  he  succeeded  Aristaeus  as  president  of 
the  Pythagorean  school. — 3.  A  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, a  disciple  of  Panaetius,  flourished  about 
B.C.  110,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among  his 
pnpils  was  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 

MifBsioLBs  (Mv7ff(«A^f),one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  arohi* 
tect  of  the  Propylaa  of  the  Acropolis,  the  build- 
ing of  which  occupied  tye  years,  B.C.  437-433. 
It  is  said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  fell  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and 
was  supposed  o  be  mortally  injured,  but  was 
cured  1^  a  herb  which  Minerva  (Athena)  show- 
ed to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

[MnbsxlQchus  {Uvifa£^4>xoc].  1.  One  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens.~3.  Son  of  Euripides 
by  Choerile,  whose  father  was  also  called  Mne- 
silochns,  is  said  to  have  beeo  a^i  actor;  ho  ii 
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Baiu  aJs    tr-  have  aided  Earipides  in  the  com- 
pusition  of  his  tragedies.] 

[Mnesimacuus  {Mvffolfiaxoc)t  *  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  some  fragments  of  whose 
plays  are  stili  extant,  and  are  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Vomic.  Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  787-793,  edit, 
minor.  J 

[Mnksithzdes  {}ivriaLBtl&% :),  one  of  the  thirty 
t^Tant^i  at  Athens] 

Mn&sithbus  (Mt'^ff/^eof),  a  physician,  was  a 
Dfttive  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the 
comic  poet  Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  others. 

Mne8ter  Q/ivjoTfip),  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
was  also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  Empress  Mes- 
salina,  and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  latter. 

Mnestheus,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied 
.fneas  to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestral hero  of  the  Memmii. 

[Mnbtis  (Mvevfc).  the  name  of  the  sacred 
bull  worshipped  at  lleliopolis.  Vid.  Hbliopo- 
LI8,  No.  2.] 

MoABiTis  (Mcja^rnc,  Md6a :  Mcja^frai,  Moabi- 
te :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moab,  for  both  coun- 
try and  people),  a  district  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  River  Amon 
(now  Wa^y'tl-Mojibt  the  boundary  between  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia)  on  the  north,  to  Zoar,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south, 
between  the  Amorites  on  the  north,  the  Midi- 
anises  on  the  east,  and  the  Edomites  on  the 
fouth,  that  is,  before  the  Israelitish  conquest  of 
Canaan.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  country  of 
Moab  h:id  extended  northward,  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  River 
Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Amorites.  The  plains  east  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab. 
The  Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  march  to  Canaan ;  but  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did 
what  he  could  to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vain 
attempt  to  induce  the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse 
the  people  whom  a  divine  impulse  forced  him 
to  bless,  and  then  by  seducing  them  to  worship 
Baal-Peor.  Hence  the  hereditary  enmity  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  and  the 
threatenings  denounced  against  Moab  by  \he 
Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges 
they  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites,  and  held  it  for  eighteen  years 
(Judges,  iii.,  13,  foil.).  They  were  conquered 
by  David,  after  the  partition  of  whose  kingdom 
they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They 
revolted  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (B.C.  896),  and 
appear  to  have  become  virtually  independent ; 
and  after  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  into 
captivity,  the  Moabites  seem  to  have  recovered 
the  northern  part  of  their  original  territory. 
They  were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
other  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  very  soon 
after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  after 
which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  nation, 
but,  after  a  few  references  to  them,  they  disap- 
pear Vi  the  general  name  of  the  Vrabians.  The 
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name  M«.  abitis,  however,  was  eti J  applied  to  the 
district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Arnon  (the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Perea,  or  Palestine  cast  of  the 
Jordan),  and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  The  Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  with 
the  Hebrews,  being  descended  from  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  and 
Chemosh  with  rooht  licentious  rites,  and  they 
sometimes  offered  human  sacrifices.  Their  * 
government  was  monarchical.  They  were  orig- 
inally a  pastoral  people ;  but  the  excessive  fer- 
tility of  their  country,  which  is  a  mountainous 
tract  inteisected  with  rich  valleys  and  numer- 
ous streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  towns 
and  traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the 
face  of  the  country,  show  how  populous  and 
prosperous  it  was.  The  chief  city.  As  or  Rab« 
BATH-MoAB,  afterward  Abbopolis  (now  ruins  at 
SdMfa)j  was  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  Arnon. 

[M0A6BTE8,  tyrant  of  the  Cibyrates,  in  Upper 
Phrygia,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  en- 
mity to  Rome  during  the  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
consul  Manlitts  Vulso  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.] 

[MocA  (Md/ca,  now  Mocka\  a  city  of  Arabia 
Petrea,  which,  under  the  Roman  supremacy, 
was  regarded  as  a  holy  city,  and  had  its  own 
laws ;  coins  of  this  city  of  the  time  of  the  An* 
tonines  and  Septimius  Severus  are  still  extanti 

M0DB8TINO8,  HbbbnnIus,  a  Roman  jurist,  ana 
a  pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Al- 
exander Severus,  Maximinos,  and  the  Gordian8» 
A.D.  222-344.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger 
Maximinus.  Though  Modestinus  is  the  latest 
of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguisbed.  There  are  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  his 
writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  labors. 

MooBSToa,  a  military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
Libellus  de  Voedbulis  Rei  MUitarut  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Tacitus,  A.D.  275.  It  is  very  brie  f» 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest.  Printed 
in  all  the  chief  collections  of  Seriptoret  de  Rt 
MUiiari. 

MoDiciA  {now  MoHsa)f  a  town  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  on  the  River  Lambrus,  north  of  Medio- 
lanum  (now  MiUn)^  where  Theodoric  built  a 
palace,  and  TheodoUnda,  qneen  of  the  Lango- 
bards,  a  splendid  church,  which  still  contaioa 
many  of  the  precious  gifts  of  this  queen. 

MdoiN  (Mode/v,  -fWv,  or  mv),  a  little  village 
on  a  mountain  north  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis,  on 
the  extreme  northwest  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Maccabaean  fhmily.  Ita 
exact  site  is  uncertain. 

Moeifos,  Mosms,  MiBirus,  or  Menus  (now 
Main),  a  river  in  (Germany,  which  rises  in  the 
Sndeti  Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Hermunduri  and  the  Agri  decumates  of  the 
Romans,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mo 
gontiacum. 

lianjB  (Mo2/Mu),  called  Paxcje  by  the  Ko- 
mans,  the  Fates.  Mara  properly  signifies  "  a 
share,'*  and  as  a  personification  "  the  deity  who 
assigns  to  every  man  his  fate  or  his  siiare." 
Homer  usually  speaks  of  one  Moera,  and  only 
once  mentions  the  Mara  in  the  plural  {II. ,  xxiv  , 
39).    In  his  poems  Moera  is-4ate  personified. 
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irbich,  at  the  birth  of  man,  spins  oat  the  thread 
of  his  future  life,  follows  his  steps,  and  directs 
the  consequences  of  his  actions  according  to 
the' counsel  of  the  gods.  But  the  personilcar 
tion  of  bis  Moera  is  not  complete ;  for  he  men- 
tions no  particular  appearance  of  the  eoddesa, 
no  attributes,  and  no  parentage.  His  Moera  is 
tlicrefore  quite  synonymous  with  JEta  (Alan). 
In  Hesiod  the  personiucation  of  the  M(Br«  ib 
complete.  He  calls  them  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  three  in 
number,  viz.,  Clotko,  or  the  spinning  fate; 
J^cHBsis,  or  the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his 
fate ;  and  ATRoros.  or  the  fate  that  can  not  be 
avoided.  Later  writere  differ  i  n  their  genealogy 
of  the  Mcerae  from  that  of  Hesiod ;  thus  they 
are  called  children  of  Erebus  and  Night,  of  Sat- 
urn (Cronos)  and  Night,  of  Terra  (Ge)  and  Oce- 
anus,  or.  lastly  of  Ananlce  or  Necessity.  The 
character  and  natuie  of  the  Mceras  are  different- 
ly described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authora.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  dirinities 
of  fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  some- 
times only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life.  In  the  former  character 
they  take  care  that  the  fate  assigned  to  every 
being  by  eternal  daws  may  take  its  course  with- 
out obstruction ;  and  Jupiter  (Zeus),  as  well  as 
the  other  gods  and  men,  mast  submit  to  them. 
They  assign  to  the  Erinnyes,  who  inflict  the 
punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their  proper  func- 
tions ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  n^^cessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sistera  of  the  Erinnyes. 
These  grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  repre- 
sented by  the  earliest  artists  with  staflih  or  scep- 
tres, the  symbol  of  dominion.  The  Moerae,  as 
the  divinities  of  the  duration  of  human  life, 
which  is  determined  by  the  two  points  of  birth 
and  of  death,  are  conceived  either  as  goddesses 
of  birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death,  and  hence 
their  number  was  two,  as  at  Delphi,  and  was 
subsequently  increased  to  three.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  functions  among  the  three  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all 
three  described  as  spinning,  although  this  should 
be  the  function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is,  more- 
over, often  mentioned  alone  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all.  As  goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin 
the  thread  of  the  beginning  of  life,  and  even 
prophesy  the  fate  of  the  newly  born,  they  are 
mentioned  along  with  Jlithyia,  who  is  called 
their  compen ion.  The  symbol  with  which  they, 
or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented  to  in- 
dicate this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  some- 
times we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off 
the  thread  when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddess- 
es of  fate,  they  must  necessarily  know  the  fu- 
ture, which  at  times  they  reveal,  and  thus  be- 
come prophetic  divinities.  As  ffoddesses  of 
death,  they  appear  together  with  the  Keres  and 
the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom  they  are  even 
confounded.  For  the  same  reason  they,  along 
with  the  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out  of  the 
lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The  va- 
rious epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  MoersB 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  fate.  They  had  sanctuaries  in 
many  pans  of  Greece.  The  poets  sometimes 
iesf'.ribe  them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and 
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even  as  lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of 
iate ;  but  in  works  of  art  they  are  represented 
as  grave  maidens,  with  different  attributes,  viz., 
Clotho  with  a  spindle  or  a  roll  ahe  book  of  fate) ; 
Lachesis  pointing  with  a  staff  to  the  globt  ;  and 
Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  oi 
a  cutting  instrument. 

MacBXs  or  Myrxs  (Motpic,  M^pt^),  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  son:e 
nine  hundred  yean  before  his  own  viirtt  to  that 
country,  which  seems  to  have  been  about  B.C 
450.  We  hear  of  Moeris  that  he  formed  the 
lake  known  by  his  name,  and  joined  it  by  a 
canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to  receive  the  watera 
of  the  river  when  they  were  superabundant,  and 
to  supply  the  defect  when  they  did  not  rise  suf- 
ficiently. In  the  lake  he  built  two  pyramids,  on 
each  of  which  was  a  stone  statue,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  intended  to  represent  himself  ano 
his  wife. 

MoBRifi  (Mo<p<c)i  commonly  called  Masis  At- 
TioisTA,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the  author 
of  a  work  still  extant,  entitled  Ai^eic  ^Amical, 
though  the  title  varies  somewhat  in  different 
manuscripts.  Of  the  personal  history  of  the 
author  nothing  is  known.  He  is  conjectured  to 
have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  a  sort  of  compar- 
ison of  the  Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects, 
consistini;  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  and  expres- 
sions, which  are  illustrated  by  those  of  other 
dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek.  Edited 
by  Plereon,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1759 ;  [reprinted  with 
some  additions  by  Koch,  Lips.,  1831 :  and  by 
Bekker  with  Harpocration,  Berlin,  1833.] 

Moris  Lacds  (SLoipio^  or  TAolpido^  Xifitii : 
now  Birket-el-Keroun),  a  great  lake  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  foz 
the  reception  and  subsequent  distribution  of  a 
part  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  was  believ- 
ed by  the  ancients  to  have  been  dug  by  King 
Mceris ;  but  it  is  really  a  natural,  and  not  an 
artificial  lake. 

McBRo  (Mo<pw)  or  Mtro  (Mv/xj),  a  poetess 
of  Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromachus,  surnamed 
Philologus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and 
tragic  poet  Homerus,  lived  about  B.C.  300. 
She  wrote  epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

McBROOLBfl  (MoipoiiX^f),  an  Athenian  orator, 
a  native  of  Salamis,  was  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes, and,  like  him,  an  opponent  of  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

McEaU,  called  by  the  Greeks  MysU  {Uvola, 
also  M.  17  iv  Evpumft  to  distinguish  it  from  My- 
sia  in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe,  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Mount  Haemus,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  by  Mount  Orbolus  and  Scor- 
dus,  which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Scordus  and  the  rivcra  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  separated  it  from  lUyricuin 
and  Pannonia,  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
which  separated  it  from  Dacia,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  This  country 
was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formaUy  constituted  a 
Roman  province  till  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  original!  v  only  one 
province,  but  was  afterward  formed  into  two 
provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacis 
by  Trajan),  called  Massia  Superior  and  Mxtiu 
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mferiory  the  former  being  the  western,  and  thd 
jQtter  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  River  Cebma  or 
Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  When  Au- 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moesia 
was  called  Dada  Aureliani ;  and  this  new  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  Dacia  RipensiSf  the  district 
along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Interior,  the  district 
south  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ma- 
cedonia. In  the  reign  of  Valens,  some  of  the 
Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Mcesia. 
These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Mceso-Goths, 
and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas  translated 
.he  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  called  Mas  si  by  the  Komans,  and 
MvBi  {MvtTol)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Tbracian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such 
as  the  Trie  ALU,  Peucini,  6cc. 

MoooirTiACUM,  MoountiIcum,  or  Maoontia- 
cuu  (now  Mainz  or  Mayence),  a  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Moenus  (now  Main),  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiones,  and  was  subse- 
quently the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gerroania 
Prima.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  was 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged  and  fortified,  by 
Drusus.  It  was  always  occupied  by  a  strong 
Roman  garrison,  and  continued  to  the  downfall 
of  the  empire  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Roman  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine. 

MoLldNB.       Vid.  MOLIONES. 

MoLidNBs  or  Moli5nIda  (MoX/ovef,  MoXiove, 
^oXwvl6ai),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  (3teatus,  so 
udled  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are 
ilso  called  Actorida  or  Actorione  {*AKropiuve), 
aflcr  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband 
of  Molione,  though  they  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  sons  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Ac- 
cording to  a  late  tradition,  they  were  born  out 
of  an  egg ;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  their 
bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had  only  one 
body,  but  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  four  legs. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary 
circumstances ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Mo- 
liones,  when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pyli- 
ans.  They  are  represented  as  nephews  of  Au- 
geas,  king  of  the  Epeans.  When  Hercules 
marched  against  Augeas,  the  latter  intrusted 
the  conauct  oi  the  war  to  the  Moliones  -,  but, 
as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  concluded  peace 
with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  Molionidae.  In  order  to 
take  vengeance,  he  afterward  slew  them  near 
Clcons,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  when  they 
bad  been  sent  from  Elis  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isth- 
mian games  on  behalf  of  the  town.  The  Mo- 
liones are  mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor 
fi  the  chariot  race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in 
the  Galydonian  hunt.  Cteatus  was  the  father 
of  Amphimachus  by  Theronice,  and  Eurytus  of 
Thalpius  by  Theraphone.  Their  sons,  Amphim- 
achus and  Thalpius,  led  the  Epeans  to  Troy. 

MoLo,  surname  of  ApoUonius,  the  rhetorician 
of  Rhodes.     Vid.  Apollonius,  No.  2. 

MOLOCHATH.       Vid.  MULVCHA 

[MoLoTs  (MoXdr(f),  a  little  river  in  Bceotia, 
Qear  Platss   on  the  banks  of  which    tc  d  a 
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teraplfe  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  alhidcd  to  m 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Plata^h;. , 

[MoLORCRUs  (MdAop;foc),  the  mythical  found- 
er of  Molnrchia,  near  Nemea,  entertained  Her 
cules  when  he  went  against  the  Nemean  lion.'^ 

MoLOsfii  (iio?jMr<To(),  a  people  in  Epinis,  whc 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  cal  td  atier 
them  MoLOBBiA  {MoXoaala)  or  MoLossii,  which 
extended  from  the  Aoos,  along  the  westerr* 
bank  of  the  Arachthus,as  far  as  the  Ambracian 
Gulf  The  Molossi  were  a  Greek  people,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus  (Neoptolemus)  and  Andromache,  and  ate 
said  to  have  emigrated  from  Thessaly  into 
Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of  Pyrrhus  himself. 
In  their  new  abodes  they  intermingled  with  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  with  the 
neighboring  lUyrian  tribes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks 
as  half  barbarians.  They  were,  however,  bj 
far  the  roost  powerful  people  in  Epirus,  and 
their  kings  gradually  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
their  kinps,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Epi- 
rus, was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy  B.C. 
826.  Vid.  Epirus.  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molossi  was  Pasbarow,  but  Abibracia  afterward 
became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of 
their  kings.  The  Molossian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prized  for 
hunting. 

[MoLossos  (MoJlocriTdr),  son  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Andromache.     Vid.  Molosbi.] 

[MoLPADiA  (MoAfrad/s),  an  Amazon,  slew  Aa- 
tiope,  another  Amazon,  who  had  married  The 
seus,  and  was  herself  slain  by  Theseus.] 

[MoLUB  (MoXoc),  son  of  Deucalion,  and  fatho. 
of  Meriones  (Hom.) :  according  to  a  Cretan 
legend,  son  of  Minos,  and  brother  of  Deuca- 
lion.] 

Molycrium  (MohiKpeiov,  also  HoXvKpeca,  Mo- 
XvKpta :  lAoX'OKpio^,  tiLoXvKpuvc,  MoXvKpaloc\  C 
town  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  ^Etolia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  gave  the 
name  of  Rhium  Molycrium  (T/ow  UoXvMtpiov)  tc 
the  neighboring  promontory  of  Antirrhium.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  after 
ward  taken  possession  of  by  the  ^Etolians. 

MoMEMPHiB  0&6fiffi^iz :  now  Panouf  Khet,  or 
Manouf-el-Seffli,  i.  e..  Lower  Memphis),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nomos  Momemphites  in  Lower 
SgTPti  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake 
Maredtis. 

MoMOB  (Mcj^of),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen 
sure,  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called 
in  Hesiod  the  son  of  Night.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Vulcan 
(Heph»stus),  that  a  little  door  had  not  been  left 
in  his  breast,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  look  into 
his  secret  thoughts. 

MoFf  A  (now  Anglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  Ordoviees  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Druids.  It  was  invaded  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  A.D.  61,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  Agricola,  78.  Cssar  (B.  G.,  v.,  13)  er- 
roneously describes  this  island  as  half  way  be- 
tween Britannia  and  Hibernia.  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  critics  that  the  Mona 
of  Cssar  is  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  received  a  falf  e  report  respect- 
ing the  real  position  of  Moye^  oiper -ally  siooit 
igitized  by  V^jO( 


ill  CI  her  ancient  writers  give  the  name  of  Mona 
lo  the  I»U  of  AngUseyt  and  the  name  of  the 
latter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Caesar  on  aecpant  of  its  celebrity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Diatds. 

Moir^sBs.  1.  A  Parthian  general,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Carm.,  iii.,  6,  9),  is  probably  the 
«ame  as  SSurenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who 
defeated  Crassus — 2.  A  Parthian  noble,  who 
deaertec  to  Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade 
Parthia,  but  fioon'  afterward  returned  to  the 
Parthian  king  Phraates. — 8.  A  general  of  the 
Parthian  king,  Vologeses  T.,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

MoNAPii  or  Mona  K  in  A  (now  IsU  of  jlf«a),  an 
island  between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

MoifDA  or  MtriroA  (now  Monitgo),  a  river  on 
the  western  coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into 
the  ocean  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

Mo  MET  A,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  was  characterized  as  the 
protectress  of  money.  Under  this  name  she 
had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoiine,  in  which  there 
was  at  the  same  time  the  mint,  just  as  the  pub- 
lic treasury  was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The 
temple  had  been  vowed  by  the  dictator  L.  Furiua 
in  a  battle  against  the  Aurunci,  and  was  erect- 
ed on  the  soot  where  the  house  of  M.  Manliua 
Capitolinua  had  stood.  Moneta  signifies  the 
mint ;  but  some  writers  foand  such  a  meaning 
too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus  used  Moneta 
as  a  translation  QiMnemostfite{yLvriiioawri\  and 
thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the  Muaes  or  Ca- 
mens.  Cicero  relates  that,  during  an  earth- 
quake, a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
(moiiefu)  that  a  pregnant  sow  should  be  sacn- 
fioed.  A  somewhat  more  probable  reason  for 
the  name  is  given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns 
it  to  too  late  a  time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhns 
and  the  Tarsntines,  he  says,  the  Romans,  being 
in  want  of  money,  prayed  to  Juno,  and  were 
told  by  the  goddess  that  money  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them  so  long  as  they  would  fight 
with  the  arms  of  justice.  As  the  Romans  by 
experience  found  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Juno, 
they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  June. 

MoNiMA  movlfoi),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicea,  in .  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the 
wife  of  Mithradates,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  this  monarch  when  he  fled  into  Arme- 
nia, B.C.  72. 

MoHCBci  PoRTus,  also  Hbbculis  MoNacx 
PoBTus  (now  Monaco),  a  port- town  on  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  between  Nicesa  and  Aibium  Inteme- 
lium,  founded  by  the  Massilians,  was  situated 
nn  a  promontory  (hence  the  arx  Monad  of  Yirg., 
Mn.t  vi.,  801),  and  possessed  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules Moncecus,  from  whom  the  i^ace  derived 
its  name.  The  harbor,  though  small  and  ex- 
posed to  the  southeastern  wind,  was  of  import- 
ance, as  it  was  the  only  one  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Liguria. 

Mont  ANUS,  CubtIus,  was  exiled  by  Nero  A.D. 
67,  but  was  soon  afterward  recalled  at  his  fa- 
ther's petition .  On  the  accession  of  Vespasian, 
he  vehemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the  noto- 
rious delator  Aquilius  Regulus.  If  the  same 
person  with  the  Curtins  Montanus  satirized  by 
Ittvenal  <iv.,  107,  181 :  xi.,  84),  Montanus  in 
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later  life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enio/eC 
in  youth ;  for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a  cotW 
lent  epicure,  a  parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a  hack> 
neyed  declaiorer. 

[Montanus,  Jctlius,  a  versifier  of  some  re- 
pute in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  private  friends.] 

MoNTANOs,  VoLTiBNos,  au  orator  and  declauu^ 
er  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propen* 
sity  to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  was 
named  the  *'  Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schools. 
He  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and 
died  an  exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  A.D.  26. 

MopsiA  or  MopfiopiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Panb- 
pbylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  lead- 
er of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name 
appears  more  than  once  in  the  geographical 
names  in  Cilicia.  ( Vid.  e.  g.  Mopsuorbnb,  Mop 
snasTiA.) 

Mop^vN  {Uojffiov :  U&fffiof)^  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  th« 
same  name,  between  Tempo  and  Larissa. 

MopsuoBBNB  (Md^rov  Kp^vff  OT  Kp^vaif  i-  e.,  thi 
Spring  of  Mopsua),  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  twelve 
Roman  miles  from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where, 
the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  A.D.  dSi. 

MopsubstIa  (Md^ov  ioria,  MoV^ovear/a,  i.  e , 
the  Hearth  of  Moptiis,  also  Mmjfov  iroXic  and 
Md^oc:  Mo^edn7c:  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle 
Ages:  now  Messis),  an  important  city  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Pyr- 
amus,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  its  mouth,  or 
the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the  beauUfii^ 
plain  eaUed  to  *AX^iov  irediav,  was  a  eivitag  f^ 
bera  under  the  Romans.  The  two  parts  of  th^ 
city  were  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge  bnih 
by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramus.  In  ecelesi- 
astical  history,  it  is  notable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

MopsDo  (M6^or).  1.  Son  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Cbloris.  Being  a  seer,  he 
was  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lap  thss  of  CEcbalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  look  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Piriihous.  He  was  one  of 
the  Calydonian  bunterr,  and  also  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  a  famous  prophet  among 
the  Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  was  afterward  worshipped  as  an 
oracular  hero. — 3.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  seer. 
He  contended  in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  Col< 
ophon,  and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  lat 
ter  in  prophetic  power.  Vid.  Calchas.  He 
was  believed  to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  seer  Amphilochus.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  seers  respecting 
the  possession  of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in 
combat  by  each  other's  hand.  Mopsus  had  an 
oracle  at  Mallos,  which  existed  as  late  as  thf 
time  of  Strabo. 

MoBOANTioM,  Moboantina,  MdroantEa,Mob 
^bntIa  (MopydvTtoVt  HopyavHvTj  *  hlopyavrivo^, 
Murgentinus),  a  town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
Morgetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  tie  (Enotrians.  According  to  I:v> 
(xxiv.,  87)  this  city  was  s  tuatAd  on  the  east 
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eir.  Loast,  probably  at  the  moith  of  the  Syroae- 
ibus ;  but,  accordiog  to  other  writers,  it  was 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  southeast 
of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  Symcthus.  The 
neighboring  country  produced  good  wine. 

MoRoiTEs  (M<$p79r«f),  an  ancient  people  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  According  to  Strabo  they 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegium,  but,  be- 
inff  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  OSnotrians,  cross^ 
ed  )ver  to  Sicily,  and  there  founded  the  town 
of  Morgantium.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Morges  was  the  successor  of 
the  (Enotrian  king  Italus,  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived Siculus,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lati- 
um  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  earlier  (Enotrians  were  called  JtalieUs,  Mor- 
getes,  and  SicuXi.  According  to  this  account, 
the  Morgetes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  (Enotrians. 

MoRiA  or  MoRiJA  (Mcjpiov  6por),  a  mountain 
of  Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  temple  was  built.     Vid. 

JSBUSALEM. 

[MoRicAMBE  iEsTUARiUM  (Mopt/cci^  dcxwric)t 
now  Morecambe  Bay\  an  estuary  or  bay  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britannia.] 

Morih£ne  QAopiftevfi)^  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict of  Gappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys, 
assigned  under  the  Romans  to  Galatia.  Its 
meadows  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  cattke. 

MoRlm,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  west  of 
the  Nervi:  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  northerly 
neople  in  all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them 
extremi  homirutm  {JEn.,  viii.,  727).  They  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  opposite  Britain,  and  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  Gaul  and 
Britain,  which  is  hence  sometimes  called  Fre- 
turn  Morinorum  or  Morinum.  They  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people.  Their  country  was  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  marshes.  Their  princi- 
pal town  was  Gesoriaoum. 

[M0RITA8OU8,  brother  of  Qavarinus,  king  of 
the  Senones  at  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.] 

MorTus  (Mupeof),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  Gephisus,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Thurion,  near  ChaBronea. 

MoRMO  {Mopfiu,  also  Mop/ioAvxi;,  MopjuoXvx- 
elov)t  a  female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks 
used  to  frighten  children. 

Morpheus  (Mop^evf),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  signifies  the 
fashioner  or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or 
formed  the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the 
sleeper. 

Mors,  called  Thanatos  (Gavarof)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  po- 
ems Death  docs  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divin- 
ity, though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of 
Sleep,  together  with  whom  he  carries  the  body 
of  Sarpedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  coun- 
try ot  the  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a  son  of 
Night  and  a  brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and 
Death  and  Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  where  Death  comes 
upon  the  stage,  he  appears  as  an  austere  priest 
of  Hades  in  a  dark  robe  and  with  the  sacrificial 
sword,  with  which  he  cuts  ofifa  lock  of  a  dying 
person,  and  devotes  it  to  the  lower  world.  On 
the  whole,  later  poets  describe  Death  as  a  sad 
«r  terrific  being  (Herat,  Carm.,  i.,  4,  13;  Sat., 
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ii.,  1 ,  57) ;  but  the  best  artists  of  tne  urccKa 
avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be  displeasing, 
abandoned  the  idea  soffeested  to  theui  by  the 
poets,  and  representea  Death  under  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  cb^t  of  Cypeelua, 
Night  was  represented  with  two  boys,  one  black 
and  the  other  white ;  and  at  Sparta  there  wcm 
statues  of  both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  were 
usually  represented  as  slumbering  youths,  or  as 
genii  with  torches  turned  upside  down.  There 
are  traces  of  sacrifices  having  been  ofiTered 
to  Death,  but  no  temples  are  mentioned  any 
where. 

[M0R8IHU8  (M6p(T(,uof),  son  of  Philocles,  and 
brother  of  Melanthius,  a  tragic  poet,  who,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  was  made  the  object  of  the 
bitterest  attacks  of  Aristophanes,  on  account 
of  both  his  dull  and  lifeless  poetry  and  his  de 
based  character.] 

MoRfcHos  {M6pvxo(),  a  tragic  poet,  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  for 
his  gluttony  and  efil^minacy. 

[M0RY8  (MopvOf  son  of  Hippotion,  a  Phryg^ 
an,  slain  by  Meriones  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  ^ 

M08A  (now  Maas  or  Meuse),  a  river  in  Gailia 
Belgioa,  rises  in  Mount  Yogesus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flows  first  northeast  and 
then  northwest,  and  falls  into  the  Vahalis  or 
western  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

M08CBA  (tidtrxa :  now  Muaeat)^  an  important 
sea-port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  northwest  of  Syagrns,  the  easternmost 
promontory  of  the  peninsula  (now  Ras  el-Had)  i 
a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  between  India 
and  Arabia. 

Moscnr  (Moa;^oi),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory (if  MwrxiKn,  Moschomm  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  southern  part  of  Golchis,  but,  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  divided  between  Col- 
chis, Iberia,  and  Armenia. 

Moscnicx  Uomtes  or  -icus  Mows  (ra  fAoaxt" 
xd,  6pTf :  now  Metjidi),  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending south  and  southwest  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  that  of  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  forming  the  boundary  between  Colchis 
and  Iberia:  named  alter  the  Moschi,  who  dwelt 
among  them.  Though  lofly,  they  were  well 
wooded  to  the  summit,  and  iheir  lower  slopes 
were  planted  with  vines. 

MoscHioN  {fAoaxUav)t  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  short  Greek  treatise  "  On  Female 
Diseases,"  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The 
work  is  edited  by  Dewez,  Vienn.,  1793. 

M08CHU8  {}A6(Txoc)f  of  Syracuse,  a  gramma- 
rian and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  B  C.  260. 
Suidas  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aris- 
tarchus.  According  to  this  statement,  his  date 
ought  to  be  placed  later;  but  he  calls  himself  a 
pupil  of  Bion  in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Vid.  Bior.  There  are 
four  of  his  idyls  extant.  He  wi  ftes  with  ele- 
gance and  liveliness;  but  he  is  inferior  to  Dion, 
and  comes  still  further  behind  Theocritus.  His 
style  labors  under  an  excess  of  polish  and  or- 
nament. For  editions,  vid.  Bion,  [and  add,  by 
Hermann,  Ijeipzig,  1849.] 

M08SLLA  (now  Motel  or  Moselle),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vogesus,  flows 
northeast  through  the  territories  of  the  Trcviri, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  at-<}cnfluentes  (now 
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CobUnz)  This  ri^er  fonns  the  subject  of  a  dc- 
•oriptive  poem  by  Ausonius. 

MosTBiri  {MoanjvoC,  Mdanva,  Movor^ifj  M»tf- 
rnvij),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain, 
southeast  of  Thyatira,  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  A.D.  17.    Its  coins  are  numerous. 

Mos  rcHLUs.     Vid.  Lbhwos. 

MosYNGSCi  {MoavvoiKoit  Moa(JvvotKoi)i  or  Mo- 
avifi  or  Mossria  {}Aoavvot,  }Aoa<iv»o(),  a  people 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus, 
rast  of  the  Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Cerasus, 
celebrated  for  their  warlike  spirit  and  savage 
customs,  which  are  described  by  Xenophon 
(iifui^.,  iv.,  4 ;  T.,  4).  Their  name  was  derived 
from  the  conical  wooden  houses  in  which  they 
dwelt.  Their  government  was  very  curious : 
a  king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly  guarded  in 
a  house  higher  than  the  rest,  and  maintained  at 
the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  he  displeased 
Ihe  commons,  they  literally  stopped  the  sup- 
plies, and  starved  him  to  death. 

MoTfloifK.     Vid,  Methone. 

MoTUCA  (Morovira:  Mutycensis:  now  Modi' 
<m)j  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  west  of  the 
promontory  Pachynus  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  River  Motychanus  (now  Fiume  di  Raguta). 
Since  both  Cicero  and  Pliny  call  the  inhabit- 
ants Mutycenses,  it  is  probable  that  Mutyea  is 
the  more  correct  form  of  the  name.  This  town 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  cele- 
brated MOTTA. 

MoTVA  (Morvj;:  MorvoToc),  an  ancient  town 
in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small 
island  (now  Isola  di  Mezxo)  only  six  stadia  from 
the  coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
mole.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phcenicians  in  the 
ti;rritory  of  the  Elymi.  It  possessed  a  good 
harbor,  and  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  Sicily.  It  afterward  passed 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken 
from  them  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
finally  captured  by  the  Carthaginian  general 
Himilco,  who  transplanted  all  its  inhabitants  to 
the  town  of  Lilybeum,  which  he  had  founded 
in  its  neighborhood  B.C.,  497.  From  this  time 
it  disappears  from  history. 

MoTTGHAirus.     Vid,  Motvca. 

MuciA,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola,  the 
augur,  consul  B.C.  95,  was  married  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Cneius  and 
Sextus,  and  a  daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  di- 
vorced by  Pompey  in  6S.  She  next  married  M. 
Jilmilius  Scaorus,  a  step-son  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  In  39  Mocia  went  to  Sicily  to  mediate 
between  her  son  Sextus  Pompey  and  Augustus. 
She  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiom,  31.  Augustus  treated  her  with  great  re- 
spect. 

MuciaNus.  1.  P.  Licuffus  Cbassus  Dives 
MuciANDs,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mnclus  Scttvola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.C.  181,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer. — 8.  Lioinios  Muoia- 
Mus,  three  times  consul,  in  A.D.  52,  70,  and  75. 
On  Nero's  death  in  68,  Mucianus  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  he  rendered 
•ftcient  aid  tn  Vespasian  when  the  latter  re- 
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soli  3d  to  seise  the  imperial  throne.  As  soot 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucia* 
nus  set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Viteliius ;  bu** 
the  Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Ant» 
nius  Primus  {vid,  Psikub),  beiore  Mucianus  en* 
tered  Italy.  Antonius,  however,  had  to  sur- 
render all  power  into  the  hands  of  Mucianus, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucia- 
nus was  an  orator  and  a  historian.  His  pow 
ers  of  oratory  are  greatly  praised  by  Tacitus. 
He  made  a  collection  of  the  speeches  of  the  re- 
publican period,  which  he  published  in  eleven 
books  of  Acta  and  three  of  Epislola,  The  sub- 
ject of  his  history  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

MucTds  ScATdLA.     Vid.  Sc^vola. 

Muoilla  (Mugillanos),  a  town  in  Latium,  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Papirii  prob- 
ably derived  their  name  Mugillanus. 

MuLciBBR,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  prop- 
erty of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their 
pursuits.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Lavin 
poets. 

[Muuns  (MovXioc).  1.  Son-in-law  of  Augeai , 
and  husband  of  Agamede,  slain  by  Nestor. — ^. 
Name  of  two  noble  Trojans,  of  whom  one  was 
slain  by  Patroclus,  the  other  by  Achilles.— 3. 
Herald  and  attendant  of  the  suitor  Amphino 
mus  of  Dulichium.] 

MvLucHA,  Malva,  or  Molochath  (M6Xoxa6 
now  Wad  el  MtdwiOt  or  Mohalou,  or  Sourb-t  u 
Herb\  the  largest  river  of  Maoretania,  rising  in 
the  Atlas,  and  flowing  north  by  east  into  the 
Gulf  of  Melillah,  has  been  successively  the 
boundary  between  the  Mauri  and  the  Massa- 
sylii,  Mauretania  and  Numidia,  Mauietania  Tin* 
gitana  and  Mauretania  Cassariensis,  Jtfanwcs 
and  Algier,    Compare  Maubbtania. 

MuMMivs.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
187,  and  prstor  177. — ^2.  L.,  surnamed  Achai- 
cos,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  154,  when  he 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  further  Spain 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Acha- 
icus  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
After  defeating  the  army  of  the  Achean  league 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corint } 
without  opposition.  The  city  was  burned,  razed 
and  abandoned  to  pillage ;  the  native  Corinth- 
ians were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  rarest  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  art  were  given  up  to  thf 
rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror.  Polybiu.i 
the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing  bt 
draughts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Bacchu;> 
(Dionysus)  by  Aristides;  and  Muramius  him 
self  was  so  unconscious  of  the  real  value  of 
his  prize,  that  he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  paint 
ing,  sculpture,  and  carving  to  the  King  of  Per 
gamus,  and  exacted  securities  from  the  rnaoters 
of  vessels  who  conveyed  the  remainder  to  Italy 
to  replace  by  equivalents  any  picture  or  statut 
lost  or  injured  in  the  passage.  He  remained  in 
Greece  during  the  greater  part  of  145  witU  the 
title  of  proconsul.  He  arranged  the  Hscal  and 
municipal  constitution  of  the  newly-acquired 
province,  and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  provincials  by  his  integrity,  justice,  and 
equanimity.  He  triumphed  iV"~H^  He  was 
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censor  in  142  with  Scipto  Africanns  the  youn- 
ger Tlic  political  opinions  of  Mnmmius  in- 
clined t)  ihe  popular  side. — 8.  Sp.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Corinth  in 
i4&-145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger 
Scipiu  Africanus.  In  political  opinions  Spcrius 
was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  was  a 
bi(  h  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and  satir- 
ical t'ptstles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's  age, 
tnd  ^«ore  probably  in  tho  style  which  Horace 
tfterward  cultivated  so  successfully. 

MDN'ATias  Plancus.     Vid.  Plancds. 

MuNOA.  1.  A  Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispania  Bsetica,  situated  on  a  small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  two  battles 
fought  in  its  neighborhood,  the  victory  of  Cn. 
Scipio  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  216,  and 
the  important  victory  of  Julius  Cs sar  over  the 
sons  of  Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen 
into  decay  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  village  of  Monda,  southwest  of 
Malaga ;  but  Munda  was  more  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cordova,  and  there  are  ruins 
if  ancient  walls  and  towers  between  MartoSi 
Vlcandete,  Espejo,  and  Biena  which  are  con- 
ectured  to  be  the  remains  of  Munda. — 2.  A 
river.     Vid.  Mokda. 

MuNTCHiA  iUovwxia),  a  hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Pireus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbor  of  Munychia,  one  of  the 
three  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of  Pineus,  forti- 
fied by  Themistocles.  The  names  of  these 
three  harbors  were  Pirsus,  Zea,  and  Munychia. 
The  ^st  was  the  smallest  and  the  most  easter- 
ly of  the  three,  and  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Pkanari :  Zea  was  situated  between  Pireeus  and 
Munychia.  Most  topographers  have  erroneous- 
ly supposed  Phanari  to  be  Phaleron,  and  Zea  to 
be  Munyehia.  The  entrance  the  harbor  of 
Munychia  was  very  narrow,  and  could  be  closed 
by  a  chain.  The  hill  of  Munychia  contained 
seTeral  public  buildings.  Of  these  the  most 
Important  were,  (1  )  A  temple  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis) Munychia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  refuge :  (3.)  The 
Bendideum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Ar- 
temis Bendis,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of 
the  Bendidea  was  celebrated :  (3.)  The  theatre 
on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  bill,  in  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  sometimes 
held. 

MuRcU,  Mt7stba,  or  MurtIa,  a  surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
eircus,  with  a  statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  M3nrtea  (from  myrttu,  a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness 
of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient 
times  (here  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
ui  the  front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine. 

MuscDs,  L.  StatIus,  was  Caesar's  legatus 
B.C.  48,  and  pretor  46.  He  went  into  Syria 
after  his  year  of  ofilce  expired ;  and  after  Cae- 
sar's death  became  an  active  supporter  of  the 
republican  party.  Cassius  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  the  fieet.  After  the  ruin  of  the  republi- 
can party  at  Philippi  in  42,  Murcne  went  over 
lo  Se.Uus  Pompey  in  Sicily.    Here  he  was  as- 
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sassmatod  by  Pompey's  order  at  the  i  istigatiov 
of  his  freedroan  Menas,  to  whom  Mjicus  had 
borne  himself  loftily. 

MuRiNA,  LiciNius.  The  name Murena,  which 
is  the  propjBr  wav  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mu- 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  family  having  a  great  liking  for 
the  lamprey  (murena),  and  building  tanks  (viva* 
ria)  for  them.  1.  P.,  a  man  of  some  literary 
knowledge,  lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  B.C.  82—2.  L.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  tho 
Mithradatio  war.  After  Sulla  bad  made  peace 
with  Mithradates  (84),  Murena  was  left  as  pro- 
praetor in  Asia.  Anxious  for  distinction,  Mure- 
na sought  a  quarrel  with  Mithradates ;  and  after 
carrying  on  the  war  for  two  years,  was  at  length 
compelled  by  the  strict  orders  of  Sulla  to  stop 
hostilities.  Vid.  p.  520,  a.  Murena  returned 
to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in  81.  He  proba- 
bly died  soon  after. — 8.  L.,  son  of  the  last, 
served  under  his  father  in  the  second  Mithra- 
datio war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  thirc 
Mitbradatic  war.  In  66  he  was  praetor,  in  6'. 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Seryius 
Sulpicius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted 
a  prosecution  against  Murena  for  bribery  (am- 
bitus)j  and  be  was  supported  in  the  matter  by 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  Cn.  Postumius,  and  Servius 
Sulpicius  the  younger.  Murena  was  defended 
by  Q.  Hortensius,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was 
then  consul,  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The 
speech  of  Cicero,  which  is  extant,  was  deLvor- 
^  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  orator 
handled  his  subject  skillfully,  by  making  merry 
with  the  formulae  and  the  practice  of  the  law- 
yers,  to  which*  class  Sulpicius  belonged,  and 
with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to  whxfa  sect 
Cato  had  attached  himself  Murena  was  ac- 
quitted, and  was  consul  in  the  following  year, 
62. — 4.  A.  Tbrbhtius  Varro  Murena,  probably 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by  A.  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  according 
to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Pro- 
culeius,  a  Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given 
him  a  share  of  his  own  property.  This  f^ocu- 
leius  is  called  the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  we 
take  the  words  of  Horace  literally  {Carm.,  ii., 
2),  Proculeius  had  more  than  one  brother.  It 
is  conjectured  that  this  Proculeius  was  a  son 
of  the  brother  of  No.  8,  who  had  been  adopted 
by  one  Proculeius.  This  would  make  Procu- 
leius the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  common 
enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  b} 
the  name  of  brothers  {fraterpatruelia  and /ra/«r) 
In  25  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  (now  Aosta)  in 
their  territory.  He  was  consul  sufi^tus  in  23 
In  S3  he  was  InTolved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  nnd 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of 
Proculeius  and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Muri'.na. 
Horace  (Corm.,  ii.,  10)  addresses  Murena  by  the 
name  of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give 
I  him  some  adrice  as  to  being  more  cautious  lo 
his  speech  and  conduct. 

I      MuroantIa.      1.   Vid.  MoRGAvnuv.  —  2.  A 
!  town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 
'     MoRois,  a  town  in  HispaiUfKB8etica,ion  tbf 
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.t<  .Muets  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  roaa  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Mdriduncm  or  Moridunom  (now  Dorchuttry, 
called  DuNiuM  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the 
Durotriges  in  the  south  of  Britain.  At  Dorchet' 
t'.r  there  are  remains  of  the  walls  and  the  am- 
nhitheatre  of  the  ancient  town. 

[MoBSANus,  a  companion  of  Turnus,  slain  by 
£neas  in  Italy.] 

MumsA  or  Muasf  a  (now  Esseck^  capital  of  Sla- 
ronia),  an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Inferior, 
•iiuated  on  the  Dravus,  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Mag- 
nentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius  II.,  A.D. 
d51. 

MuRSELLA,  or  MuRfiA  MjNOR,  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia Inferior,  only  ten  miles  west  of  the  great 
Mursa. 

Mas,  Dkcius.     Vid,  Dscius. 

Mc0A,  Aktonios,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Euphorbas,  the  physician  to 
King  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  He  had  been  originally  a 
slave.  When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and 
had  been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and 
treatment,  B.C.  S3,  Antonius  Musa  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  health  by  means  of  cold 
bathing  and  cooling  drinks,  for  which  serTice 
be  received  from  Augustus  and  the  senate  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  permission  to  wear 
a  gold  ring,  and  also  had  a  statue  erected  in  his 
honor  near  that  of  iEsculapius  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
(Episif  i.,  15,  3),  but  failed  when  he  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died  under  his 
care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of  Au- 
^stus,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Gralen, 
but  of  which  nothiuff  except  a  few  fragments 
remain.  There  are,  nowever,  two  short  I^atio 
medical  works  ascribed  to  Antonius  Musa,  but 
these  aie  universally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Musa  or  Muza  (Movtra,  Mov^a  :  now  probably 
Moushid,  north  of  Mokha),  a  celebrated  port  of 
Arabia  Felix,  on  the  western  coast,  near  its 
southern  extremity,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
.  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Slraiu 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

HvBM  (Movffoi),  the  Muses,  were,  according 
to  the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses 
of  song,  and,  according  to  later  notions,  divini- 
ties presiding  over  the  different  kinds  of  poetry, 
and  over  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  were 
originally  regarded  as  the  nymphs  of  inspiriuff 
wella,  near  which  they  were  worshipped,  and 
they  bore  different  names  in  different  places, 
nntil  the  Thraco-Bceotian  worship  of  the  nine 
Mnaes  spread  from  BcBotia  over  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  ultimately  became  generally  estab- 
lished. 1.  Genealogy  of  the  Mitses,  The  most 
common  notion  was  that  they  were  the  daugh- 
lisra  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mnemosyne,  and  born 
in  Plena,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Some 
tall  them  the  daughters  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and 
Terra  (Gsca),  and  others  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  Antiope,  or  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
4nd  Phisia,  o*  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Monet^ 
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probably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne  oi 
Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemontdes,  or 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of 
iEther  and  Terra  (Gaea).— 2.  Number  of  the  Mu- 
tes, Originally  there  were  three  Muses  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  namely 
MeUte  (meditation),  Mneme  ;niemor}'),  and  Am*U 
(song).  Three  Muses  also  were  recognized  at 
Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As  daughters  of  Jupit<  r 
(Zeus)  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of  four  Mu 
ses,  viz.,  Thelxinoe  (the  heait  delighting),  Aoide 
(song),  Arcke  (beginning),  and  MeUte.  Some 
accounts,  m  which  they  are  called  daughtc  rs  oJ 
Pierus,  mention  seven  Muses,  viz.,  A'tVo,  Tri 
tone,  AsopOf  Heplapora^  Aeheiois^  Tipoplo^  and 
Rhodia ;  and  others,  lastly,  mention  eight,  which 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  number  rec(»gnized 
at  Athens.  At  length,  however,  the  number 
nine  became  established  throughout  all  Greece. 
Homer  sometimes  mentions  Musa  only  in  t]««$ 
singular,  and  sometimes  Musae  in  the  plural,  and 
once  only  he  speaks  of  nine  Moses,  though  with- 
out mentioning  anv  of  their  names.  Hesiod  is 
the  first  who  states  the  names  of  all  the  nine, 
and  these  nine  names  became  the  usual  ones. 
They  are  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene, 
Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poiymnia  or  Polyhymnia, 
Urania,  and  CaUiope. — 3.  Nature  and  character 
of  the  Muses.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are  the 
goddesses  of  song  and  poetiy,  and  live  in  Olym 
pus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at  the 
repast  of  the  immortaSi.  They  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of 
sone.  The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of 
the  Muse  or  Muses  were  perfeotiy  sincere,  and 
actually  believed  in  their  being  inspired  by  the 
goddesses ;  but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of 
the  Muses  was  a  mere  formal  imitation  of  the 
early  poets.  Thamyris,  who  presumed  to  excel 
the  Muses,  was  deprived  by  them  of  the  gift 
they  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  punished  with 
blindness.  The  Sirens,  who  likewise  ventured 
upon  a  contest  with  them,  were  deprived  of  th«) 
feathers  of  their  wings,  and  the  Muses  put  them 
on  their  own  persons  as  ornaments.  The  nine 
daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival  the 
Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their 
disciples  or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son 
of  Amphimarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  or  Terpsichore ;  Hyacinthus  a  son  of 
Pierus  and  Clio ;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  oi 
Clio,  and  Thamyris  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and 
a  few  others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses 
are  described  as  mothers ;  but  the  more  gener- 
al idea  was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were 
virgin  divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song, 
they  were  naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the 
god  of  the  lyre,  who,  like  them,  instructs  the 
bards,  and  is  mentioned  along  with  them  even 
by  Homer.  In  later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  Muses,  for  he 
is  described  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Moses  by  the  surname  Musagetes  {Movaaviint). 
A  ftirther  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Mu^j. 
is  their  prophetic  power,  which  belongs  to  them, 
partly  because  they  were  regarded  as  inspiring- 
nymphs,  and  partly  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi     Hence  thet 
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instructed,  (or  example,  Aristjeus  in  the  art  of 
prophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell  on 
Mount  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associdted 
with  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  dramatic  poetry, 
and  hence  they  are  described  as  the  compan- 
ions, playmates,  or  nurses  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
•us).  The  worship  of  the  Muses  points  origi- 
nally to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Mount  Olym- 
pus, whence  it  was  introduced  intoBoeotia :  and 
'.he  iiames  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  north,  were 
likewise  transferred  to  the  south.  Near  Mount 
Helicon,  Ephialtes  and  Otus  arc  said  to  have 
offered  the  first  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same 
place  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  their  statues, 
the  sacred  wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and 
00  Mount  Libetbrion,  which  is  connected  with 
Helicon,  there  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Mu- 
ses. Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  nine  Muses,  from  Thrace  to  Thespis,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  There  they  had  a  tem- 
ple and  statues,  and  the  Thespians  celebrated  a 
solemn  festival  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon, 
called  Musea.  Mount  Parnassus  was  likewise 
sacred  to  them,  with  the  Castaliau  spring,  near 
which  they  had  a  temple.  The  sacrifices  offer- 
ed to  the  Muses  consisted  of  libations  of  water 
or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The  various  surnames 
by  which  they  are  designated  by  the  poets  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  places  which 
\were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they  were 
worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs.*— 4.  Repr^entatimiM  of 
the  Muses  in  work*  of  art.  In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses,  and  their 
attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the 
flute,  the  Ijrre,  or  the  barbiton.    Later  artists 

gave  to  each  of  the  nine  sisters  different  attri- 
utes  as  well  as  diflferent  attitudes.  1.  Calliope, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll  of  paper ; 
S.  Clio,  the  Muse  of  history,  appears  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  with  an  open  roll  of  paper,  or  an  open 
chest  of  books ;  3.  Euterpe,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  flute ;  4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of 
tragedy,  with  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Hercu- 
les, or  a  sword ;  her  head  is  surrounded  with 
vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus  ;  6. 
Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  choral  dance  and  song, 
appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum ;  6.  Era- 
to, the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imita- 
tion, sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ;  7.  Polytnnta 
or  Polyhymma,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, 
usually  appears  without  any  attribute,  in  a  pen- 
sive or  meditating  attitude  ;  8.  Urajnia,  the  Muse 
of  astronomy,  with  a  staflf  pointing  to  a  globe ; 
9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of  merry  or 
idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a  comic  mask,  a 
shepherd's  stafiT,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Some- 
limes  the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  oo  their 
heads,  alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 
MusjBDs  (Movaaioc).  1  •  A  semi-mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheus,  and 
Pamphus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of 
various  poetical  compjositions,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  Geres  (Demeter) 
at  Eleusis,  over  which  the  legend  represented 
him  as  presiding  in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He 
was  reputed  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  £u- 
molpidsp,  being  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene. 
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In  other  variations  of  the  myth  lie  was  less  aoi- 
initely  called  a  Thracian.  According  in  mhei 
legends,  he  was  the  son  of  Orpheus,  of  wh^rn 
he  was  generally  considered  as  the  imitator  ano 
disciple  Some  accounts  gave  him  a  wife  De 
ioce  aai  a  son  Eumolpus.'  Tiiere  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Museum  in  Pirasus  bore  that  name 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Mueeua  wa^ 
buried.  Among  the  numerous  cjmpositions  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the.  ancients,  the  most  cele 
brated  were  bis  Oracles.  Onomacritus,  in  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratidm,  made  it  his  business 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  Museus,  and  was  banished 
by  Hipparchus  for  interpolating  in  the  collection 
oracles  of  his  own  making. — 2.  A  gramrnaitan, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  the  writer ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  poem  is  a  late  production. 
Some  critics  suppose  that  the  author  did  not 
live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  ol  our  era. 
Edited  by  Passow,  Lips.,  1810;  and  by  Scbae- 
fer,  Lips.,  1826. 

MUSAOBTBS.      Vid.  Mu&c. 

MusonIus  Rurus,  C,  a  celebrated  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques,  and 
was  banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Gyaros 
in  A.D.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespa- 
sian, as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome 
when  the  other  philosophers  were  banished 
from  the  city.  Musonius  wrote  various  philo- 
sophical works,  all  of  which  have  p(^rished. 

Mdsti  (Uovapf),  a  town  in  the  CarthaginiaL 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  River  Bagradas. 
on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  iSicca  Veneria. 
Here  Regulus  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

MuTHUL,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Juguriim  and  Adher- 
bal.    It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Rubrics- 

TDS. 

[Mdtildm,  a  fortified  place  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  between  the  rivers  Gabellus  and  Scul 
tenna,  answering  probably  to  the  modern  Me 
dolo.} 

Mutilus,  C.  Papius,  one  of  the  principal  Sam* 
nite  generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  B  C.  90-^9. 

MuTiNA  (Mutinensis:  now  Modena),  an  im-. 
portant  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high 
road  from  Mediolanum  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first 
place  which  the  Romans  took  away  from  the 
Boii.  It  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Punic  war  (B.C.  218)  under  the  name 
of  Molina,  as  a  fortified  place  inhabited  by  the 
Romans;  but  it  was  not  till  183  that  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Mutina  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  aAer  Caesar's 
death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here  by 
M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43  ; 
and  under  its  walls  the  battles  were  fought  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  perished 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  Bellum  Muti 
nense.  The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Mutina. 

[MuTiNBS  (Movnvof,  or  Uvrravag,  Polyb),  9 
Lybio-Phoenician,  an  active  and  able  officer  of 
Hannibal,  selected  by  him  tot^kc  coniman^  i^ 
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Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates.  He  prov- 
&d  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  Romans, 
and  batUed  all  their  efforts  to  capture  or  subdue 
him ;  but  at  length,  ttaving  been  superseded 
through  the  jealousy  of  Hanno,  he  betrayed 
Agrigentum  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  bestowed  other  honors  on  him.] 

MuTUNua  or  Mutiwus,  was  among  the  Ro- 
mans the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  roost 
powerful  averter  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that 
resulted  from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 

[MUTYCA.       Fi<i.  MOTDCA.] 

[Muzlsis  (MovC<p/r  or  fAov^wptc  '•  now  Mirdr 
jan),  a  port  of  the  district  Limyrica,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  intra  Gangem,  five  hundred 
stadia  (fifty  geographical  miles)  east  of  Tyndis, 
where  vessels  usually  landed.] 

MtcALB  (tivKoXij :  now  Samstin),  a  monntain 
in  the  south  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Meander.  It  forms  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Mount  Messogis,  and  runs  far 
out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  Samoa,  forming  a 
sharp  promontory,  which  was  called  Mycale  or 
Trogilium  {TpaylXiov,  Tpayv?,tov  :  now  Cape  8, 
Maria).  This  cape  and  the  southeast  promon- 
tory of  Samoa  (Posidonium)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  two  tongues  of  land  are  separat- 
ed by  a  strait  only  seven  stadia  (little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile)  in  width,  which  is  re- 
nowned in  Greek  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Persian  fleet  by  Leo- 
tychidee  and  Xanthippus,  B.C.  479.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  northern 
aide  of  the  proroontoiy,  near  Priene,  was  the 
great  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  which  was 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Panionic  festival 
and  Amphictyony. 

Mycat.bsbus  {MvKa?,Tfffa6c :  'HvKa^jjeatof)^  an 
ancient  and  important  city  m  Bceotia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Aulis  to  Thebes.  In  B.C.  413  some  Thracian 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and 
sacked  the  town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants. 
From  this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  who  was 
hence  sumamed  Mycalessia. 

Mtcbna,  sometimes  Mycsnb  (Mvx^yat,  Mv- 
K^vTi :  fAvKtivaio^ :  now  Karvata)^  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Argos,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  and  is  hence  described  by  Homer 
as  "  in  a  recess  {fivxC>)  of  the  Argive  land :" 
hence  the  etymology  of  the  name.  Mycenae  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  was 
subsequently  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pe- 
lopidae.  During  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  it 
was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all  Greece, 
but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  B.C.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ar- 

S'ves,  whose  hatred  the  Mycensans  are  said  to 
ive  incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Per- 
sian war  in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause.  The 
massive  walls  of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Argives ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
It  length  compelled  by  famine  tA  abandon  their 
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town.  They  efTected  their  escape  without  # 
surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some  at  Clconat, 
some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Macedonia.  My- 
cene  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives  and 
was  never  rebuilt ;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandeur,  are  some  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  subterranean  vault, 
commonly  called  the  "Treasury  of  Atreus,**  bin 
which  was  more  probably  a  sepulchre,  and  the 
Gate  of  Lions,  so  called  from  two  lions  scul[>- 
tured  over  the  gate. 

Mycbbe  {HvKm)>  daughter  of  Inachus  and     / 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  My- 
cenae was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  * 
the  true  etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

Mycxbinus  or  MbchbkInds  {MvKepivo^y  Mexe* 
plvoi\  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  con- 
duct formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs 
had  been  tyrannical.  On  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter, he  placed  her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body 
of  a  wooden  cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
at  Sals  in  his  time.  We  further  hear  of  My^ 
cerinus  that,  being  warned  by  an  oraclo  that  he 
should  die  at  the  end  of  six  years,'  because  he 
had  been  a  gentle  ruler  and  had  not  wreaket^ 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  Egypt,  he  ga^d 
himself  up  to  revelry,  and  strove  to  double  his 
allotted  time  by  turning  night  into  day.  He 
began  to  build  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  it 
was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than  those  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetaera  Rhodopis. 

[Myohus  (Mwjt^),  a  harbor  in  the  east  of 
Phocis,  on  the  Crissaean  Gulf,  probably  the  mod- 
em Zalitza.] 

[Myci  (MvkoC),  a  people  of  Asia,  belonging  to 
the  fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.] 

Myconus  (Mi;«wof :  Mv/cdvtof:  now  Mycono), 
a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Tenos  and  east  of  Delos, 
never  attained  any  importance  in  history,  but  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the  giants  wore  defeated  by  Hercules. 
The  island  was  poor  and  unproductive,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  rapacious.  It  contained  two 
towns,  a  promontory  called  Phorbiat  and  a 
mountain  named  Dimastus.  The  large  num- 
ber of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. 

[Mydow  (Mv<5«v).  1.  Son  of  Atymnius,  Qha^ 
ioteer  of  Pylaemenes,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Antilochua.-«2.  Another  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Achilles] 

[MyecprorItbs  Nomos  (tiveK^opirv^  vofi6i)i 
a  tract  of  Lower  Egypt,  opposite  the  city  of 
Bubastis,  on  an  island,  and  probably  so  called 
from  a  city  Myecphoris.] 

Myodon  (Uvyduv).  1 .  Son  of  Acmon, a  Phryir* 
ian  king,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Piiam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  MygJ 
donians.  He  had  a  son  Corcebus,  who  is  hence 
called  Myfdonides.—[2.  King  of  the  Bobrycian8< 
brother  of  Amycus,  slain  by  Hercules  whnn 
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ii>»  ejipeditiou  after  the  girdle  of  the  Amazon 
Hippciyte.] 

MvodonU  {hlvySovia:  Mvy^ovet).  1.  A  dis- 
i;rict  in  the  east  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thcrmaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula. 
Ite  people  were  of  Thracian  origin— 3.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  coast,  in  the  east  of  Mysiaand 
the  west  of  Bithynia,  named  after  the  Thracian 
|)eople  Mygdones,  who  formed  a  settlement 
bere,  but  were  afterward  subdued  by  the  Bi- 
Ihyni. — 3.  The  northeastern  district  of  Mesopo- 
lamia,  between  Mount  Masius  and  the  Chabo- 
ras,  which  divided  it  from  Osro^ne.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemusia 
(* A  v&sfiova(ay  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first 
introduced  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  :  in 
the  passage  of  Xenophon  {Anab.y  iv.,  8),  some- 
times cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  read- 
ing is  MopJdvioi,  not  Idvyiovtoi. 

[MTODdNiDs  {yLvydovioc :  now  probably  Jakh- 
)akkah),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Chaboras, 
flowing  by  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  Vid.  Abobkhas.] 

MriA  (Mvta),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Milo  of  Grotona.  A  let- 
ter, addressed  to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant 
under  her  name. 

MvL^  ^Uv^al :  UvXeuoc,  MvJiatTTii).  1 .  ( Now 
Melaszo)^  a  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory running  out  far  into  the  sea,  with  a  harbor 
and  a  citadel.  It  was  founded  by  Zancle  (Mes- 
sana),  and  continued  subject  to  the  latter  city. 
It  was  off  Myls  that  Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius,  B.C.  36.>-2.  A  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  Magnesia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Mtlaba  or  Mylassa  {to.  MvAaaa,  fii&Xaooa : 
hlvXaaevc '  now  Mtlatso^  ruins),  a  very  ancient 
and  flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  eighty 
stadia  (eight  geographical  miles)  from  the  coast 
at  the  Gulf  of  lassus,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  and 
at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  rock  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  which  furnished  the  material  for  the 
splendid  temples  and  other  public  buildings  of 
the  city.  The  most  important  of  these  build- 
ings was  the  great  national  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  Carius  or  Osagon.  Vid,  Casia.  Mylasa 
was  the  birth-place  and  capital  of  Hecatomnus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroy- 
ed by  Labienus.  Its  remains  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  ruins  of  the  templA  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the 
rock  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient 
city. 

MvNDUs  (Mvp(5oc :  fiLvvdio^  :  now  probably 
Fort  Gumishlu,  ruins),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  set- 
tlers from  Troezene,  probably  on  the  site  of  an 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  which  continued  to 
exist  under  the  name  of  Palfemyndus.  Myn- 
dus  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same 
peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapo- 
lis,  but  never  became  a  place  of  much  import- 
•nce. 

I  [M  r  NEs  ( Mvvvc),  son  of  Euenus  of  Ly  rnessus, 
kusband  of  Briseis,  slain  by  Achilles,  who  car- 
ried off  captive  his  beautiful  widow,  the  occa* 
aion  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Agamec 
non.l 
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Myok  or  My5n!a  (Mv<jv,  Mvovm .  Mwi^rjf) 
a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozo  le.  situated  on  a  cr.n 
siderable  height  thirty  stadia  from  Amphissa. 
and  in  one  of  the  passes  which  led  from  ^£toliii 
into  Phocis. 

Myonnbsus  {Mvdvvijaoc  '  now  Cape  Hyp8ih\ 
a  promontory  of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  little 
island  of  the  same  name,  south  of  Teos  and 
west  of  I^bedus,  and  forming  the  northern 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephesus.  Here  the 
Romans,  under  the  prstor  L.  iflmilius,  gainod 
a  great  naval  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great. 
B.C.  190. 

MfoB  HoRMos  (<5  M«df  bpfio^y  i.e.,  Mouse-po.t, 
or,  as  others  render  it,  Muscle-port,  for  //if  is 
also  the  Greek  fur  muscle^  and  this  shell- fish  is 
very  common  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea),  afterward  Vbheris  Portus  ('Apporftrj/f 
dp^f),  an  important  sea-port  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  six  or  seven 
days'  journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best 
modem  geographers  identify  the  port  with  Kos- 
seir  (latitude  86^  lO'),  which  is  still  an  import- 
ant port  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  Kosseir 
lies  due  east  of  Coptos,  and  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  valley,  which  contains  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  and  which  still  forms  the  route  of 
the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of  Abu- 
Shaar,  near  KoMseiff  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
Myos  Hormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a 
degree  further  north,  in  latitude  27^  lO',  oppo- 
site the  Jaffatine  islands. 

Myra  or  Mybon  (ra  and  f/  Mvpa,  if  "iivpuv: 
MvpriJf :  now  Myra,  Grk.,  Dembre,  Turk.,  ruinc), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the 
later  Roman  empire,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  built  on  a  rock  twenty  stadia  (two  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  the  sea,  and  bad  a  p>rt 
called  Andriaca  {'AvdpiaKv).  St.  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and 
the  passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Ads, 
xxvii.,  5,  6)  afibrds  incidental  proof  that  the 
place  was  then  an  important  sea-^port.  There 
are  still  magnificent  ruins  of  the  city,  in  great 
part  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

[Myrciwus  {MvpKivo^),  a  small  city  and  for- 
tress of  Thrace,  on  the  Strymon,  founded  by 
the  Milesian  Histiseus,  with  the  consent  of  Da- 
rius, as  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  in 
these  regions :  it  fell,  however,  into  the  handa 
of  the  Edoni,  who  made  it  their  capital  and  the 
residence  of  their  princes] 

Mvriandbub  {Mvpiavdpo^),  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  a  day's  journey  from  the  Ciliciari 
Gates.  It  probably  stood  a  little  south  of  Alex- 
andrea,  at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins.  He- 
rodotus calls  the  Gulf  of  Issus  6  Mapiavd'to^ 
xdATTOf,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  ihia 
place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form. 

Myricus  (Mvpi/covf),  a  city  on  the  coast  o' 
Troas,  opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Myrina  (7  Mvplva,  or  Mvpiva,  Mvpiwa,  Mv- 
piv^  I  Mvpivaiof).  1.  (Now  Sandarlik  ?),  a  very 
ancient  and  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mysia,  founded,  according  to  myth- 
ical tradition,  by  Myrinus  or  by  the  Amazon 
Mv  Aia,  and  colonized  by  the  ^olians^^ whosf 
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eoRfederacy  it  lonned  a  member.  It  was  also 
called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
Sebastopolia :  it  was  made  by  the  Romans  a 
ctvitag  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
iinder  Tiberias  and  Trajan,  but  each  time  re- 
built. It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  epigram- 
matic poet  Agathias.— 3.  Vid.  Lbmnos. 

iiAxRiHk  (Mi^p(va),  an  Amazon,  said  to  ha^e 
gWon  name  to  the  city  Myrina,  No.  1 :  she  is 
uentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  814).] 

Myrlba  {Mvp?.eia  :  MvpXedvoc :  ruins  at  Ama- 
po/t,  a  little  distance  inland  from  Mudameh),  a 
city  of  Dithynia,  not  far  from  Prosa,  founded  by 
the  Colophontans,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias 
I.,  who  called  it  Apamea  after  his  wife.  The 
Romans  colonized  it  under  Julius  Cesar  and 
Augustus. 

MYBHiciDBs  mvpiiriKidiiOy  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Miletus  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Callicrates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his 
works.  Vid.  Callicratbs.  His  works  in  ivoiy 
are  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen 
without  placing  them  on  black  hair. 

MtrmbcIum  (Mtip^ffcov),  a  Scythian  or  Cim- 
merian town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  sit- 
uated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the 
Achilleum  in  Asia. 

Mybmidon  (Mi>p^cduv),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Eurymedusa,  daughter  of  Clitos,  whom  Ju- 
piter  (Zeus)  deceived  m  the  disguise  of  an  ant. 
Her  son  was  for  this  reason  called  Myrmidon 
(from  ftvpfof^f  an  ant),  and  was  regarded  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessaly.  He 
was  married  to  Pisidice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Antiphus  and  Actor. 

MyrhIdSii Bs  (Mvp^uddvec ),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  over, 
and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island 
of  iEgina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus 
into  Thessaly ;  but  modem  critics,  on  the  con- 
trary, suppose  that  a  colony  of  them  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  i£gina.  The  Myrmidones 
disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period.  The 
ancients  derived  their  name  either  from  a  myth- 
ical ancestor  Myrmidon,  or  from  the  ants  (^vp- 
ftntec)  in  iEgina,  which  were  fabled  to  have 
been  metamorphosed  in^o  men  in  the  time  of 
iEacus.     Vid.  JExo'jB. 

[Myro  (Mvpw).     Vid,  Mcbko.} 

Myron  (Mvpwv).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
father  of  Aristonymus,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenes.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  B.C.  648.-2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and 
also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  born  at  EHeu- 
thera,  in  Bceotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  call- 
ed an  Athenian,  because  Eleutberae  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Polycletus,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  He  Nourished  about  431,  the  time  of 
the  beginning  o  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
chief  oharacteristio  of  Myron  seems  to  have 
been  his  power  of  expressing  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  Not  content  with  the  human  figure 
m  its  most  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes, 
lie  directed  hie  art  toward  various  other  ani- 
aials.  and  ho  seems  to  have  been  tht*  first  great 
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artist  who  did  S9.  His  great  works  were  ne«f 
ly  all  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated  of  bin 
statues  were  his  Discobolus  and  his  Cow.  Of 
his  Diseobolus  there  are  several  marble  copies  io 
existence.  It  is  true  that  we  can  not  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita 
tions  of  it ;  but  the  resemblance  between  iiem, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  mar- 
ble copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to 
pot  the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of 
these  copies  we  possess  one  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
found  in  the  grounds  of  Hadrian*s  Tiburtine 
Villa  in  1791.  The  Cow  of  Myron  appears  to 
have  been  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  It  was 
celebrated  in  many  popular  verses,  and  the 
Greek  Anthology  still  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-six  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow  was  rep- 
resented as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was  placed 
on  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
was  no  longer  there;  it  must  h&^e  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius.-^3.  Of  Priene,  the  author  of  an  histor- 
ical account  of  the  first  Messenian  wan  proba- 
bly lived  not  earlier  than  the  third  century  B.C. 

MyronIdbs  (Mi;p«v((5i7c),  a  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful Athenian  general.  In  B.C.  457  he  de- 
feated the  Corinthians  who  had  invaded  Me- 
garis,  and  in  456  he  defeated  the  Bceotians  at 
CEnopbyta. 

Myrrra  i^vfifm)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Cin> 
yras  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details,  vid 
Adonis. 

Myrrhinus  (Hvfi/kvovc :  lAvfiptvovatoc)t  a  d( . 
mus  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  a  little  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Cynosura.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  hero  Colenus,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  Colienis. 

MyrsIlus  (HvpatXo^),  1.  Vid.  Candaules. — 
2.  A  Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date, 
a  native  of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  account 
of  the  Pehisgians. 

MyrsInos.     Vid.  Myrtuntium 

MyrtIlis,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani,  on  the 
Anas  in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Lath. 

MybtIlus  (Mvpr/Aof),  son  of  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) by  Cleobule,  Clytia,  Phaethusa,  or  Myrto. 
He  was  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus.  king  of 
Elis,  whom  he  betrayed  when  Pelops  crrfitend- 
ed  with  his  master  in  the  chariot-race.  Ho  was 
afterward  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near 
Gerestiis  in  Eubcea;  and  that  part  of  the 
iEgean  is  said  to  have  thenceforth  been  called 
after  him  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  Vid.  CEnomaus, 
Pblopb.  At  the  moment  he  expired  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Pelops 
which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes.  His  father  placed  him  among  the 
stars  as  auriga. 

Myrtis  (Mvpnf),  a  lyric  poetess,  a  native  of 
Anthedon  in  Bceotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have 
contended  with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  an  r\tant  fragment  of  C««« 
igitized  by  V         ^'^ 
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>«iina     There  wern  statues  in  honor  of  her  in 
rarious  parts  ol  (▼^''jce. 

[Myrto  (Mvpru).  1.  Daughter  of  Aristides, 
the  grandson  of  Aristides  the  Just»  married,  ac- 
Cdrdfng  to  one  account,  by  Socrates  while  Xan- 
tliippe  was  living.  Boeokh  thinks  she  was  his 
lirst  wife. — 8.  Vid.  Mybtoum  Mare.] 

Myrtoum  Mabb  (to  MvpTuov  niXayoc),  the 
part  of  the  iEgean  Sea  south  of  Euboea,  Atti- 
ca, and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
4t  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw 
into  this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

Myrtumtium  (Mvprovvnoi/ :  Mvprovatof),  call- 
ed Myrsinus  (Mvpoxvof)  in  Homer,  a  town  of  the 
Epeans  in  Klis,  on  the  road  from  Ells  to  Dyme. 

Myrtus.     Vid.  Mybtoum  Mabb. 

Mrs  (Mvc),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
.r.ient,  engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithe  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  <^e  shield  of 
Phidias's  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Promachos  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ath- 
ens. He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engravers  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Myscelus  (Mvff«eXof  or  KvoKeXXoc),  a  native 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (Metam.,  xv., 
1),  an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named 
Alemon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.C.  710, 
in  accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  or- 
acle had  commanded  him  to  build  a  city  where 
he  should  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a 
long  time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
command  of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found 
in  Italy  a  beautiful  woman  in  tears ;  whereupon 
he  perceived  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished, 
and  straightway  founded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

My 81  (Mvffo/)>  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins. 
They  appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Moesi 
(in  Greek  also  Mt;<7oO«  0°  (be  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Kii2.Mge8Ia.  They  stand  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Teucri.  These  two  communi- 
ties appear  to  have  moved  from  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  to  the  southeast  of  Thrace,  forc- 
ing the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
Into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed  over  into 
^sia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, and  to  have  settled  on  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  as  far  west  as  the  River 
Rhyndacus  (the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by 
Phrygians),  and  also  in  the  eastern  and  sonth- 
ern  parts  of  the  district  afterward  called  Mysia, 
in  the  mountains  called  Olympus  and  Temnus, 
and  on  the  southern  side  of  Ida.  The  Ten- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  footing  also  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  after- 
ward driven  westward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by 
the  Bithynians,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  ifolian  colonies,  the  Mysians  may 
be  regarded  as  about  shut  up  within  the  ranges 
of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  Temnus  on  the  south.  They  were  a  sim- 
ple pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same 
Thracian  origin  as  themselves,  and  hence  arose 
he  error,  which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  de- 
lving them  directly  from  tho  Lydians. 
534 
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Mr  all  {^  Mvffta,  poet.  Mvtf2c  ala  :  Mwoc,  Mf 
sas  and  Mysius:  now  Chan  Karasi,  the  north- 
western district  of  ATuuioli)^  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  called,  also,  the  Asiatic  Mysia  {"Mvuia  n 
^Ainavri)t  in  contradistinction  to  Mcejia  on  thq 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Originally  it  meant  ol 
course  the  territory  of  the  Mysi,  but  in  tbr 
usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as  settled  undo2 
Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  tho 
Hellespont  on  the  northwest ;  the  Propontis  on 
the  north;  the  River  Rhyndacus  and  Mount 
Olympus  on  the  east,  which  divided  it  from  By- 
thynia  and  Phrygia ;  Mount  Temnus,  and  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  Temnus  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Elastic  Gulf  on  the  south, 
^vhere  it  bordered  upon  Lydia,  and  the  iEgean 
Sea  on  the  west.  It  was  subdivided  into  five 
parts :  (1.)  Mysia  Minor  (M.  7  fiiKpu\  along  the 
northern  coast.  (2.)  Mysia  Majob  (M.  7  fie- 
ydXif),  the  southeastern  inland  region,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  coast  between  the  Troad 
and  the  ^olic  settlements  about  the  Elaltic 
Gulf.  (3.)  Tboas  (17  Tpuuf),  the  northwestern 
angle,  between  the  JSgean  and  Hellespont,  and 
the  soathem  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.) 
.£oLi8  or  iBoLiA  (1^  AioA<V  or  AioXIa),  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  western  coast,  around  the  Ela- 
ltic Gulf,  where  the  chief  cities  of  the  JBoUva 
confederacy  were  planted,  but  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  to  the  western  coast  in  general.  And  (5.) 
Teuthbania  (rj  TevBpavia),  the  southwestern  an- 
gle, between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of  Lydia, 
where,  in  very  early  times,  Teuthras  was  said 
to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia ;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Pbboaxus,  which  stood  in  it. 
This  account  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  empire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  ita 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  times.  In 
the  heroic  ages  we  find  the  great  Teucrian  mon- 
archy of  Troy  in  the  northwest  of  the  country, 
and  the  Phrygians  along  the  Hellespont ;  as  to 
the  Mysians,  who  appear  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, it  is  not  clear  whether  they  are  Europeans 
or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the  leg^ends  respects 
ing  Telephus  is  the  Teuthranian  kingdom  in  the 
south,  only  with  a  wider  extent  than  the  later 
Teuthrania.  Under  the  Persian  empire,  the 
northwestern  portion,  which  was  still  occupied 
in  part  by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  ^olian  set- 
tlements, was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Hbllsspontub.  Mysia  was  the  region 
south  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  and  both  formed, 
with  Lydia,  the  second  satrapy.  In  the  divisio.^ 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia 
feir,  with  Thrace,  to  the  share  of  Lysimaohua, 
B.C.  an,  after  whfise  defeat  and  death,  in  281, 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Greco- Syrian  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  portion, 
where  Philetaerus  founoc^  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
0AMU8  (280),  to  which  kingdom  the  whole  of 
Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with  Lydia,  Phryg 
ia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Pampbylia,  eftSi 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in  133  by 
the  bequest  of  Attalus  III.,  and  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia.  Under  the  later  empire 
Mysia  formed  a  separate  proconsular  provinoa 
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«iider  the  name  of  Hellespontus.  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  mountainoas,  its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olympus,  and  Tem- 
ifus,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union 
of  which  forms  the  elevated  land  of  southeastern 
llysia.  Their  prolongations  into  the  sea  form 
several  important  bays  and  capes ;  namely, 
imong  the  former,  the  great  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
Uum  ^now  AdramylH),  which  cuts  off  Lesbos 
from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Elalticus 
(now  Gulf  of  Chandeli) ;  and,  among  the  latter, 
Sigeum  (now  Cape  YenieJuri)  and  I^ctum  (now 
Capt  Baba),  at  the  northwestern  and  southwest- 
ern extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane  (now 
C&pe  Coloni)  and  Hydria  (now  FoJda)^  the  north- 
ern and  southern  headlands  of  the  Elaltic  Gulf. 
Its  rivers  are  numerous;  some  of  them  consider- 
dble,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  first-rate  importance  in  history  and  po- 
etry :  the  chief  of  them,  beginning  on  the  east, 
were  Rhyndacus  and  Macestos,  Tar  bids,  iEss- 
PUS,  Granicus,  Rhodxus,  Szmois,  and  Scaman- 
die,  Satnois,  EvBiius,  and  Caicus.  The  tribes 
of  the  country,  besides  the  general  appe  Jations 
mentioned  above,  were  known  by  the  lollowing| 
distinctive  names :  the  Olympieni  or  OlympSni 
COXv/iiri^vo/,  'OAv/iin/poi),  in  the  district  of  Olym- 
peae,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus ;  next  to 
them,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  Mysia  Proper,  the  Abretteni,  who 
had  a  native  divinity  called  by  the  Greeks  Zevf 
'A5/9ern7v6c ;  the  Trimenthurits,  the  Penta- 
demitae,  and  the  Mysocnaceddnes,  all  in  the  re- 
gion of  Mount  Temnus. 

Mf  slus  (now  Bergamo),  a  tributary  of  the 
River  CaTcus  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part 
of  the  Caicus  itself,  had  its  source  in  Mount 
Temnus. 

Mysox  (Mvffuv),  of  Chenie,  a  village  either  in 
Lacottia  or  on  Mount  CEta,  is  enumerated  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  seven  sages,  in  place  of 
Periandei*. 

Mystia,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Bruttium, 
a  little  above  the  Promontorium  Cocintum. 

Mf  TiLENB  or  Mitylene  (MvnA^vi;,  MtrvATV^ : 
the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usu- 
ally found  on  coins  and  inscriptions ;  the  latter 
is  sometimes  found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the 
commoner  form  in  MSS.  :  MvnA^vo&c,  Mityle- 
nieus :  MytUene  or  MtUlin)^  the  chief  city  of 
Lesbos,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
opposite  the  coast  of  Lesbos,  upon  a  promontoo' 
which  was  once  an  island,  and  both  sides  of 
which  formed  excellent  harbors.  Its  first  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  Carians  and  Pelasgians. 
It  was  early  colonised  by  the  JSolians.  Vid. 
Lesbos.  Important  hints  respecting  its  politi- 
cal history  are  furnished  by  the  fragments  of 
the  poetry  of  Alc«us,  whence  (and  from  other 
aoarces)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule  and  over- 
throw of  a  series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was  nearly 
mined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of  the 
factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
eus  was  appointed  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and 
the  nobles  were  expelled.  Vid.  ALCiSus,  Pit- 
TA0U8.  Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great 
importance  as  a  naval  power,  and  had  founded 
colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the 
nossession  of  one  of  these  colonies,  Sigeum  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  diiputeu  lit 
war  between  the  Mytileneans  and  Athenians, 
and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  award  of  Peri- 
ander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among  the  other  col 
onies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum,  Assos,  An* 
tandrus,  <Su:.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  iEolis,  and 
furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt, 
after  the  failure  of  which  it  a^ain  became  sub- 
ject to  Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  After  the  Persian 
war  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  retaining  its  inde 
pendence  till  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  B.C.  428,  when  it  headed  a  revolt  of 
the  greater  part  of  I^sbos,  the  progress  and 
suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (Vid,  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene. 
Its  subsequent  fortunes  can  not  be  related  in 
detail  here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  Mithradatic  war.  Respecting 
its  important  position  in  Greek  literary  history, 
vid.  Lesbos. 

Myttistratuii.     Vid,  Axestratds. 

Myus  (Mvovf :  Mvov<7tof :  ruins  at  Palatta), 
the  least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood 
in  Caria,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Maeander, 
thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and  very  near  Mi- 
letus. Its  original  site  was  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  but  its  site  gradually  be- 
came an  unhealthy  marsh ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
that  the  few  who  remained  were  reckoned  as 
citizens  of  Miletus. 


N. 

Naaroa  (iiaup6a)t  a  town  of  Babylonia, 
chiefly  inhabited  ^y  Jews,  and  with  a  Jewish 
academy. 

Naarmalgha  or  Nahrmalcha  (SaapfidXxac, 
^ap/iaXxaCi  i.  e.,  the  King*t  Canal :  6  ^aafkuoc 
noTttfid^iij^aaikiKTidiapv^t flumen regium :  Nahr- 
al'Malk  or  Ne  Gruel  MeUk),  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
was  situated  near  the  northern  limit  of  Babylo* 
nia,  a  little  south  of  the  Median  Wall,  in  latitude 
33^  5'  about  Its  formation  was  ascribed  to  a 
governor  named  Gobares.  It  was  repaired  upon 
the  building  of  Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  tho 
Tigris  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  again  under  the 
Roman  emperors  Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

Nab  ALIA.     Vid.  Navalia. 

Nabarzanbs  {Na6ap^dvfic)f  a  Persian,  conspir- 
ed along  with  Bessus,  against  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alex- 
ander. 

NlBATiEi,  Nabath  JB  (SoSaraloij  IfaSdrai :  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  peo- 
ple, descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmaftl) 
had  their  original  abodes  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Moabites  ar.d  Edomites,  who  dwelt 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  mount- 
ains  reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  efliiected  among  the  tribes  of  Ihete 
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regions  by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judea, 
the  Nabathsans  extended  west  into  the  Sina- 
Ttic  peninsula  and  the  territory  of  the  Edomites, 
vrhile  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  south  of 
Judsa  (vid.  Idum^i)  ;  and  hence  the  Nabatbie- 
ans  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  occupied  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Arabia  Pet^a,  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ^lanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumean  Mount- 
ains (Mountains  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their 
celebrated  rock-hewn  capital,  Petba.  At  first 
ihcy  were  a  roving  pastoral  people ;  but,  as  their 
position  gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade 
between  Arabia  and  the  west,  they  prosecuted 
that  trade  with  great  energy,  establishing  reg- 
ular caravans  between  Leuce  Come,  a  port  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ara- 
bia, and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura  (now  El-Arish) 
on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt.  Sustained  by  this  traffic,  a 
powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  resisted  all 
the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
as  far  north  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  even  afler  the  Nabathsans  had  nom- 
inally submitted  to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damas- 
cus in  possession  of  an  ethnarch  of  '*  Aretas  the 
king,*'  i.  e.j  of  the  Nabathsan  Arabs  :  the  usual 
names  of  these  kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas. 
Under  Augustus  the  Nabatbeeans  are  found,  as 
nominal  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  assist- 
ing ^lius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  into  Arabia 
Felix,  through  which,  and  through  the  journey 
of  Athenodorus  to  Petra,  Strabo  derived  import- 
ant information.  Under  Trajan  the  Nabathae- 
ans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and 
Arabia  Petrsea  became  a  Roman  province,  A.D. 
105-107.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  consid- 
ered a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the  diocese 
of  a  metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  long 
declining :  their  country  soon  became  a  haunt 
of  the  wandering  Arabs  of  th^  Desert,  and  their 
very  name  disappeared. 

Nabis  (Sa6ig)t  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  Lacedsroon  on  the  death  of  Machani- 
das,  B.C.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  furthest  possible  extent.  All  persons 
possessed  of  property  were  subjected  to  inces- 
sant exactions,  and  the  most  cruel  tortures  if 
they  did  not  succeed  in  satisfying  his  rapacity. 
One  of  his  engines  of  torture  resembled  the 
maiden  of  more  recent  times ;  it  was  a  figure 
resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  constructed  as  to 
clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to  death  with 
the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and  besom  of  the 
figure  were  studded.  The  money  which  he  got 
by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder  of  the  tem- 
ples enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With 
ttiese  forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway 
nver  a  considerable  part  of  Peloponnesus ;  but 
his  further  progress  was  checked  by  Flamininusi 
who,  after  a  short  campaign,  compelled  him  to 
sue  for  peace  (195).  The  tyrant,  however,  was 
alhiwed  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  anc 
socn  ailer  the  departure  of  Flamininus  froir. 
Greece  he  resumed  hostilities.  He  was  oppos 
ed  by  Philopo*men,  the  g  ^nerai  of  the  Acbaear 
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league ;  and  though  Nabis  n.el  at  first  m  it& 
some  success,  he  was  eventually  defeated  by 
Philopoemen,  and  was  s^on  afterward  assiissiii- 
ated  by  some  iEtoIians  who  bad  been  sent  ta 
his  assistance  (198). 

Nabohassar  (Na5ovaffa/»of ),  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon 
by  the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from 
which  they  began  their  caksulations.  This  en 
is  called  the  Era  of  Nahonasgar,  It  commenced 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  B.C.  747. 

Nabrissa  or  Nbbrissa  (now  Lebrija),  suiw 
named  Veneria,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  His* 
pania  Betica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Betis. 

Nacolia  (NaxdAeia  or  *ia^  or  "SaKct^eia  :  now 
Sidighasi),  a  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  t^e 
western  bank  of  the  River  Thymbrius,  between 
Dorylsum  and  Cotyaeum,  was  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  Valens  defeated  his  rival  Proco 
pius,  A.D.  366. 

[NiBBis  or  NsBis  (Njytfff,  now  Neyva}^  a  river 
on  the  western  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconen* 
sis,  between  the  Durius  and  the  Minios.] 

Ni<NiA,f.  c,  a  dirge  or  lamentation,  chanted 
at  funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess.  She  had  a  chapel  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis. 

N^vius,  Cir.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of 
whose  life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  was 
bom  somewhere  between  B.C.  374  and  264. 
He  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome  early,  and 
he  produced  his  first  play  in  235.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  plebeian  party ;  and,  with  the 
licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he  made  the 
stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  tl  e  aristo- 
cracy. He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli ;  bat 
he  was  indicted  by  Q.  Metellus  and  thrown  into 
prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  MUes  Gloriosus  (ii.,  2,  56).  WhUe  in 
prison  )\e  composed  two  plays,  the  Hariolus  and 
LeoHt  in  which  he  recanted  his  preTious  imputa- 
tions, and  thereby  obtained  bis  release  through 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  His  repentance, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  expiate  a  new  offence  by  exfle. 
He  retired  to  Utica ;  and  it  was  here,  probably, 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war ; 
and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  cither  in  204 
or  202.  Nasvius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra* 
matic  poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Pa« 
nic  war  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant.  It 
was  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre ;  for 
Ennius,  who  introduced  the  hexameter  among 
the  Romans,  was  not  brought  to  Rome  till  aftet 
the  banishment  of  Nsvius.  The  poem  appears 
to  have  opened  with  the  story  of  ^neas's  flight 
from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage  and  amour  with 
Dido,  together  with  other  legends  connected 
with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by  En* 
nius  and  Virgil.  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it,  particularly  the  description 
of  the  storm  in  the  first  iBneld,  the  speech  with 
which  iEneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  tlie 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic 
writings  comprised  both  tragedies  ani*  come- 
dies, most  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek. 
Even  m  the  Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a 
favorite  with  the  admirers  of  the  genuino  oM 
school  of  Roman  poetry,  and  the  line&  \4  Hi^* 
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jcc  {Ep.^  ii.,  I,  63)  show  that  bis  works,  if  not 
BO  much  read  as  formerly,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  men.  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Nevius  is  by  Klussman,  8yo,  Jena, 
«843. 

Njbvius  SbrtobTus  Macko.     Vid,  Mac  so. 

[Naoara  (Na/apa),  a  city  ol  the  district  of 
Goryffia  in  India  intra  Gangem,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cophen  and  Choaspes ;  the  same, 
pnbably,  as  Nysa.     Vid.  Nye  a,  No.  1.] 

NaharvIli,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Germany, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  bnnks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  two  divinities  called  Alces,  whom  Tac- 
itus compares  with  Castor  and  Pollax. 

Nahrhalcha.     Vid.  Naarmalcra. 

Naiadeb.     Vid.  Nymphs. 

Naik  {Nntu :  now  Nain),  a  city  of  Galilee, 
sottth  of  Mount  Tabor.    {Luke^  vii.,  11) 

NaI8U8,  Naissus,  or  "Sxbvb  (NaZo-of,  "Salcffd^t 
Haiaaoc:  now  Niasa)^  an  important  town  of 
Upper  Mcesia,  situated  on  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Margus,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Constantino,  was  destroyed  by 
Attila,  but  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Justin- 
ian. 

[Namadus  {Ndftadoc  or  Nofut^jjc*  now  the  Ner- 
huddah),  a  considerable  river  of  India  intra  Gan- 
gem* rising  in  Mons  Vindius,  and  emptying  into 
the  Sinus  Barygazenus.] 

Naxnbta  orNAHNCTEs,  apeople  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Liger,  which  separated  them 
ftom  Aquitania.  Their  chief  town  was  Condi- 
vincum,  afterward  Namnetes  (now  Nantea). 

Namcsa,  AupiDlut,  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of 
Ihe  numeToos  pnpils  of  Servius  Solpicius. 

Naictuata  or  Nantuates,  a  people  in  the 
boutbeast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the  Rhoda- 
nns  and  the  Rbenus,  and  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Lacns  Lemanus. 

^KVMM.       Vid.  NVMPHiE. 

Naparis,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube : 
its  modern  name  is  uncertain. 

Napata  (N(f  frara :  probably  ruins  at  El-Kab, 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  southwest, 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cataracts),  the  cap- 
ital of  an  ^Ethiopian  kingdom  north  of  that  of 
Meroii,  was  the  southernmost  point  reached  by 
Petronius,  under  Augustus.  Its  sovereigns 
were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Candace; 
and  through  a  minister  of  one  of  them,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  ^Ethiopia  in  the 
apostolic  age  {AetSj  viii.,  37).  This  custom  of 
female  government  has  been  continued  to  our 
own  times  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Shen- 
dy.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Napata  was  only  a 
tmall  town. 

Napoca  or  Napuca  (Napocensis  or  Napucen- 
sis),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  road 
leading  through  the  country  between  Patavissa 
4nd  Optatiana. 

Nab  (now  Ncra\  a  river  in  central  Italy,  rises 
in  Mount  FiscoUus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Urobria 
2nd  Picenum,  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Umbria  and  the 
land  of  the  Sabini,  and  after  receiving  the  Veli- 
Rus  (now  Vclino)  and  Tolenus  (now  Turano), 
and  passing  by  Interamna  and  Namia,  falls  into 
the  Tiber  not  far  from  Ocriculum.    It  was  cel- 
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ebrated  for  its  sulphureous  waters  and  whit« 
color  {ntlphurea  Nar  oUmt  aqua^  Virg.,  JEn.^  vii.| 
517). 

Nabaogara  (SnptiyafM :  ruins  at  the  modem 
Kassir  Jebir),  one  of  the  most  important  inland 
cities  of  Numidia,  between  Thagura  and  Sicca 
Veneria,  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  celebrated 
interview  with  Hannibal  before  the  battle  of 
Zama. 

Narbo  MartIds,  at  a  later  time  Narboha 
(Narbonensis :  now  Narbonne),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  situated 
on  the  River  A  tax  (now  Aude)^  also  called  Nar. 
bo,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Rubresus  or 
Rubrensis  (also  called  Narbonitis),  which  wa» 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  By  this 
means  the  town,  which  was  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  made  a  sea-port.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  called  Atax.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Martins 
B.C.  118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Mar« 
tius ;  and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Gaul.  Julius  CKsar  also  settled 
here  the  veterans  of  the  tenth  legion,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Colonia  Decumanorum. 
It  was  a  handsome  and  populous  town,  the  re» 
idence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province 
and  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
The  coast  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ays- 
ters.  There  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  town,  but  there  are  still  remains  of  thm 
canal. 

NABBONBifsis  Gallia.     Vid.  Gallia. 

Narcissus  (SdpKiaao^).  1.  A  beautiful  youth, 
son  of  the  river-god  Cephisus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thespiee.  He  was  wholly  inaccess- 
ible to  the  feeling  of  love ;  and  the  nymph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of  grief. 
Vid.  Echo.  One  of  his  rejected  lovers,  how- 
ever, prayed  to  Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  hit 
unfeeling  heart.  Nemesis  accordingly  caused 
Narcissus  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  and  to  become  enamored  of  it.  But, 
as  he  could  not  approach  this  object,  he  grad 
ually  pined  away,  and  his  corpse  was  meta* 
morphosed  into  the  flower  which  bears  hia 
name. — 3.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  cr- 
bounded  influence.  He  long  connived  at  '^ 
irregularities  of  Messalina ;  but,  fearing  thaX 
the  empress  meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed 
to  Claudius  her  marriage  with  C.  Silius,  and 
obtained  the  order  for  her  execution,  A.D.  48. 
After  the  murder  of  Claudius,  Narcissus  waa 
put  to  death  by  command  of  Agrippina,  54.  He 
had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  400,000,000  sesterces,  a  little  over 
$13,600,000  of  our  money.— 3.  A  celebrated  ath- 
lete, who  strangled  the  Emperor  Commodns, 
192.  He  was  afterward  exposed  to  the  lions 
by  the  Emperor  Severus. 

Narisci,  a  small  but  brave  people  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt 
west  of  the  Marccmanni  and  east  of  the  Her- 
munduri,  and  extended  from  the  Sudeti  Monies 
on  the  north  to  the  Danube  on  the  south,  thus 
inhabiting  part  of  the  Uopa-  Palatinate  auO  ths 
country  of  the  FichttlgeUrge. 

Narmalcha.     V]((.  Ni  i  Rtf  ALeaiA  j 
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1^.1  mill  A  (Narnicnsis :  now  Narni)  \  towu  > 
Umbria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  tbt  southern 
bank  cf  the  River  Nar,  originally  called  Nequi- 
iTL'M,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.G  299,  when 
If  name  was  changed  into  Narnia,  after  *he 
ivei  This  town  was  strongly  fortilied  by  na- 
urCf  being  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  and 
■vcsiern  sides  On  the  western  side  it  could 
only  he  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge  which 
Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

Naro,  son  Climes  Nar  (now  Narenla)^  a  river 
*n  Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Albius,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Narona,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situa- 
ted on  the  River  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
'^nd  on  the  road  to  Dyrrhachium. 

Narses,  king  of  Persia.     Vid  Sassanida. 

JNf ARSES  (Napavc),  a  celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  a  eu- 
nuch. He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion 
in  Italy  by  two  brilliant  campaigns,  A.D.  652, 
553,  and  annexed  Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  He  was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  which  be  held 
for  many  years.  He  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian,  where- 
upon he  invited  the  Langobards  to  invade  Italy. 
His  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  their 
king  Alboiii ;  but  it  is  said  that  Narses  soon 
after  repented  of  his  conduct,  and  died  of  grief 
at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Langobards  had  cross- 
ed the  Alps  (568).  Narses  was  ninety-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Narthacium  (HapduKiov),  a  town  in  Thessa- 
ly,  on  Mount  Narthacius,  southwest  of  Phar- 
saHis. 

Naryx,  also  Nar^^cus  or  Nar^ cIum  (Napvf, 
SitpvKo^,  "NapvKiov :  NapvKioct  NapvKalo^ :  now 
Talanda  or  Talanti),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opun- 
Ui  on  the  Eubcean  Sea,  the  reputed  birth-place 
of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  Na- 
ryeiuM  heros.  Since  Locri  Epizephyrii,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  claimed  to  be  a  colony  from  Na- 
ryx  in  Greece,  we  find  the  town  of  Locri  called 
Narycia  by  the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Bruttium 
also  named  Narvcia. 

Nasamones  (SaaofiQvec)*  a  powerful  but  sav- 
age Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  w^ere  driven  in- 
land by  the  Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  aft- 
erward by  the  Romans.  An  interesting  account 
of  their  manners  and  customs  is  ^i  ven  by  Herod- 
otus (iv.,  172),  who  also  tells  (ii.,d2)  a  curious 
story  respecting  an  expedition  beyond  the  Lib- 
yan Desert,  undertaken  by  five  Nasamonian 
youths,  the  result  of  which  was  certain  import- 
ant information  concerning  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica.    Vid.  NioEiR. 

Nasica,  Scipio.     Vid.  SciPio. 

Nasidiknus,  a  wealthy  {beatua)  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  rid- 
icules in  the  eighth  satire  of  his  second  book. 
It  appears  from  v.  58  that  Rufus  was  the  cog- 
nomen of  Nasidienus. 

NasidIus,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  49,  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  to  relieve 
Massilia  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
bo  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sextus  Pompey,  whom 
he  deserted  in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  com- 
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rnanded  part  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  wit^  Dcts 
vianns,  31. 

Naso,  Ovinios.     Vid.  Ovioius. 

[Nastbs  (Naari/c).  son  of  Nomion  leader  of 
the  Carians  before  Troy.] 

[Nasda,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Snevi  ir. 
their  irruption  into  Gaul  about  the  time  of  (>«• 
sar*s  arrival  in  that  country.] 

Nasub  or  Nesub.     Vid.  CEniada. 

[Natho  (Sa&u),  a  nomos  of  Lower  Egypt 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  called  Neovr  by 
Ptolemy,  between  the  Busiritic  and  Bubastic 
mouths  of  the  Nile.] 

Natiso  (now  Natisoru),  a  small  river  in  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aqui- 
leia,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

Natta  or  Nacca,  **  a  fuller,"  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The  Natta 
satirized  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  6, 124)  for  his  dirty 
meanness  was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Plnarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

[Naubclub  (Sav6oAoc)t  king  of  Tanagra,  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  father  of  Iphitus,  who  is 
hence  called  ifavSoXldij^  in  Homer.] 

[Nauclidbs  (Novir^etdi7c,  Dor.  -eiiac).  1.  A 
Plateau,  the  leader  of  the  faction  who  invited 
and  opened  the  gates  for  the  Thcbans  who  seized 
upon  Platsae  B.C.  431.— 2.  One  of  the  two  Spar- 
tan ephors  sent  with  the  king  Pausanias  into 
Attica,  B.C.  403,  at  the  time  when  the  Athe- 
nians were  hard  pressed  by  Lysander ;  he  cor- 
dially co-operated  with  Pausanias  for  defeating 
the  designs  of  Lysander.] 

Navc rates  (NavKpdn/f),  of  Ery thrte,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  orators  who  competed  (B.C. 
352)  for  the  prize  oflTered  by  Artemisia  for  the 
best  funeral  oration  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

Naucratib  (SavKpau^:  iiavKpartTTi^ :  ruins 
at  the  modern  Sa-el-Hadjar),  a  city  in  the  Delta 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Noinus  of  Sals,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  hence  called  also  Naucraticum  Ostium. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  founded  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  about  B.C.  550,  and 
remained  a  pure  Greek  city.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Egypt  where  Greeks  were  permitted  to 
settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek  and  Roman 
conquests  it  continued  a  place  of  great  prosper- 
ity and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Atheneus,  Lyceas,  Phylarchus,  Polycliarmus» 
and  Julius  Pollux. 

Nauctdbb  (iiavKv6rfc)t  an  Argive  statuary, 
son  of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Pul- 
ycletus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  B.C.  420. 

Naulochub  (NavAo;(of ),  that  is,  a  place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A  naval  station  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween Mylae  and  the  promontory  Pelorus :  [it 
was  between  Mylae  and  Naulochus  that  Sextus 
Pompey  was  defeated  by  the  fleet  of  Octavia- 
nus  under  Agrippa.]— 2.  A  small  island  off  Crete, 
near  the  promontory  Sammonium. — 3.  A  nava' 
station  belonging  to  Mesembria  in  Thrace. 

Nadmachius  {Navfiux^ioc),  a  Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served by  Stobsus. 

Naupactub  (SaviraKToc:   NavTraicTtof :   now 
Lepan(o),  an  ancient  and  strong^ly-fortifed  town 
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9t  the  liocri  Ozols,  near  the  promontory  Antir- 
rhium»  possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbor 
on  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf.  It  is  said  to  hare  deri?ed  its 
name  from  the  Heraclidse  having  here  built  the 
fleet  with  which  they  crossed  over  to  the  Pel- 
oponnesus. After  the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  settled  here 
the  Messenians  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  cowitry  at  the  end  of  the  third  Mes- 
senian  war,  B.C.  455 ;  and  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the 
west  of  Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
tian  war  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  leave 
Naupactus,  which  passed  into  the  hands  first  of 
the  Locrians  and  afterward  of  the  Acheans. 
It  was  given  by  Philip,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Locrian  territory,  to  JStolia,  but  it  was  again 
assigned  to  I^ocris  by  the  Romans. 

NiuPLiA  (NavnXia:  Navv^ievc :  now  Nau- 
vJia),  the  port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronie 
Gulf,  was  never  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
tiquity, and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias.  The  inhabitants  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Argives  as  early  as  the  second  Messenian 
war  on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  Spartans,  who, 
in  consequence,  settled  them  at  Methone  in 
Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

NauplIos  (NoiiirXtoc).  1.  Of  Argos,  son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Amymone,  a  famous 
navigator,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nau- 
plia.— 2.  Son  of  Clytoneus,  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  a  descendant  of  the  preceding. — 3. 
King  of  Eubcea,  and  father  of  Palamedes,  GBaz, 
and  Nausimedon,  by  Clymene.  Catreua  had 
given  his  daughter  Clymene  and  her  sister  A6- 
rope  to  Nauplius  to  be  carried  to  a  foreign  land ; 
bat  Nauplius  married  Clymene,  and  gave  Afirope 
to  Plisthenes,  who  became  bv  her  the  father  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  His  son  Palamedes 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  as  Nauplius  con- 
sidered his  condemnation  to  be  an  act  of  in- 
jostice,  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  they  approached  the  coast  of  Gubcea  he 
lighted  torches  on  the  dangerous  promontory  of 
Capharcus.  The  sailors,  thus  misguided,  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the  waves  or 
by  the  sword  of  Nauplius. 

Naupobtds  (now  Ober  or  Upper  Laibach)^  an 
ancient  and  important  commercial  town  of  the 
Taurisci,  situated  on  the  River  Nauportus  (now 
Laibach),  a  tributary  of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia 
Superior.  The  town  fell  into  decay  after  the 
foundation  of  .^mona  (now  Laibaeh),  which  was 
only  fifteen  miles  from  it.  The  name  of  Nau- 
portus is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube  and  the 
Saviis  to  this  place,  and  here  built  the  town ; 
and  it  is  added  that  they  afterward  carried  their 
ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
they  again  embarked.  This  legend,  like  many 
others,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a  piece  of 
bad  etymology. 

NausicIa  (NatNTicaa),  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete,  who  con- 
ducted Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father  when 
lie  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

INausiclbs  tNavTixAvc)!  one  of  the  more  in* 
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flaential  popular  leaders  of  Atheuc  in  thb  lime 
of  Philip,  leader  of  an  army  sent  L  /  the  Athe- 
nians to  aid  the  Pboeiaos ;  at  first  on  friendly 
terms  with  iEsehines,  but  afterward  battling  on 
the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  after  the  disastci 
of  Chaeronea,  stepping  into  the  place  of  Demot 
thenes.] 

NADsiTHdas  (Nava/&(K>c),  son  of  Neptune  (P(y 
seidon)  and  Peribcea,  the  daughter  of  £uiym»> 
don,  was  the  father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhescnort 
and  king  of  the  Pheacians,  whom  he  led  troia 
Hyperia  in  Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Sc'  eri^ 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

[Naustathmus  (SavaraBfMc).  1 .  A  port  town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  north  of  Promon- 
torium  Pachynum. — ^"2.  A  port-town  on  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  or,  rather,  on  a  salt  lake  join 
ed  to  the  sea  (now  Hamamli  Ghieul).  —  3.  A 
port  in  Cyrenaica,  between  £ry thrum  and  Apol* 
Ionia.] 

Nautaca  (SavTOKQ :  now  Nahheb  or  Keah), 
a  city  of  Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  toward  the 
eastern  part  of  its  course. 

Nautbs.     Vid.  Nautia  Gens. 

Nadtia  Gbns,  an  ancient  patrician  gens, 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Nautes,  one  of 
the  companions  of  iEneas,  who  was  said  to 
have  brought  with  him  the  Palladium  from 
Troy,  which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii,  all  of  whom  were 
surnamed  RutUit  frequently  held  the  highest  of- 
fices of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
but,  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes,  they 
disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Saranite  wars. 

Nava  (now  None),  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  in  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the 
modern  Bingen, 

NavalIa  or  NabalIa,  a  river  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  prol*- 
ably  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Navids,  Att(78,  a  renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  kin^  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries, 
and  to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself 
and  two  of  his  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Na- 
vius  because  Romulus  had  originally  arranged 
the  equites  under  the  sanction  of  the  auspices, 
and  consequently  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  them  without  the  same  sanction.  The  tale 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tarquinius  thereupon 
commanded  him  to  divine  whether  what  he  was 
thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be  done,  and  that 
when  Navius,  after  consulting  the  heavens,  de« 
clared  that  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
comitium,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
beside  the  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved. 
Atlus  Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography, 
making  Attus  an  old  prenomen,  though  we  fre- 
quently find  the  name  written  Attius. 

Nazos  (Nu^oc  :  Nuffoc).  1.  (Now  Naxia)y  an 
island  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  and  the  .argest  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  situated  nearly  half  way  between 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  i's 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in  antiquity,  as  it 
is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit..    It  was  especiallj 
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f  elebrsted  fbr  its  wine,  and  her.  je  plays  a  prom- 
inent  part  in  the  legends  about  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus). Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found 
Ariadne  afler  she  had  been  deserted  by  The- 
seus. The  marble  of  the  island  was  also  much 
nrized,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the  Parian. 
Naxos  is  frequently  called  Dia  (A/a)  by  the 
poets,  which  was  one  of  its  ancient  namos.  It 
vas  likewise  called  StrongyU  {^rpoyyyXii)  on 
account  of  its  round  shape,  and  Dionytias  (^  9- 
wcid^)  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Carians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief,  Naxos.  In  the  historical  age  it 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of 
the  island  about  B.C.  640.  The  Persians  in 
601  attempted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras, 
to  subdue  Naxos  ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  their 
attempt,  Aristagoras,  fearing  punishment,  in- 
duced the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 
In  490  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes,  conquered  Naxos,  and  reduced  the  inhabit- 
ants to  slavery.  The  Naxians  recovered  their 
independence  ailer  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480). 
They  were  the  first  of  the  allied  states  whom 
the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection  (471),  after 
which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxos ;  and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Tragea  and  Lestadas.  —  2.  A 
(jreek  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south 
of  Mount  Taurus,  was  founded  B.C.  736  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eub<Ba,  and  was  the  first  Greek 
colony  established  in  the  island.  It  grew  so 
rapidly  in  power  that  in  only  five  or  six  years 
after  \U  foundation  it  sent  colonies  to  Catana 
and  I«eontini.  It  was  for  a  time  subject  to 
Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ;  but  it  soon  recov- 
ered its  independence,  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  Messana,  and  was  subsequently 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse.  In 
403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse and  destroyed.  Nearly  fifty  years  after- 
ward (368)  the  remains  of  the  Naxians  scatter- 
ed over  Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachus, 
and  a  new  city  was  founded  on  Mount  Taurus, 
to  which  the  name  of  Tauromenium  was  given. 
Vid.  Tauromenium. 

Naxuaka  (Sa^ovuva :  now  Nakshivan),  a  city 
of  Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxes,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Media. 

Nazaesth,  Nazaea  i^a^apidt  or  -^r,  or  -a : 
Sa^apaloc^  NaCupaZo^,  Nazarenus,  Nazareus : 
now  en-Nasirah)^  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee, 
south  of  Cana,  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
'ange  of  mountains  north  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

[Nazarius,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  who  taught 
eloquence  at  Bordeaux  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  He  was  author  of  a  pane- 
gyric on  Constantine,  delivered  before  the  Ce- 
sars  Crispus  and  Constantine,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Panegyrici  Vttere9.'\ 

Nazianzus  (NoCt«*'Cof '"  'SaCtavirjv6c)f  a  city  of 
Capt»adocia,  on  the  road  from  ArchelaTs  to  Ty- 
ana,  celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Its  site  is 
doubtful  • 
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Nb.«r A  (Neatpa),  the  name  ot  several  nymph*, 
and  aUo  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the 
poets. 

Nbjbtrus  (KiaiSoc :  now  Nieto)^  a  river  in 
Bruttium,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Tarentine  Gulf  a  little  north  of  Croton.  Here 
the  captive  Trojan  women  are  said  to  have 
burned  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

[Nbalces,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  slew  Salioa 
in  the  wars  between  Turnus -and  iEneas  ia 
lUly.] 

Nealces  (NeaAff^f),  a  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Aratus,  B.C.  246. 

NEAirDRiA  {SedvSpeia :  NEavdptic,  pl.)t  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
iEolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
disappeared. 

Neanthes  (Nettv%),  of  Cyzicus,  lived  about 
B.C.  241,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himself  had  been  a  disciple  of  Isoc- 
rates.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally 
of  history. 

NEiPdLis  (Nea^roAcc :  Nean-oAfri7c«  Neapolita- 
nus).  I.  In  Europe.  1 .  (Now  Napoli  or  Naples), 
a  city  in  Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  western 
slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  on  the  River  Se- 
bethus,  was  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Ca- 
mae,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  called  Pae- 
TRBMOPB  (Uapdevomi),  after  the  Siren  of  that 
name.  Hence  we  find  tne  town  called  Partheib 
ope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It  was  call 
ed  the  •«  New  City,'*  because  it  was  regardec 
simply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neighboring  citj 
of  Cume.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  di- 
Tided  from  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called  re- 
spectively Paleopolis  and  Neapolia  This  divi- 
sion probably  arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumae 
by  the  Samnites,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
Cumcans  took  refuge  in  the  city  they  had 
founded ;  whereupon  the  old  quarter  was  called 
Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter,  built  to  accom- 
modate the  new  inhabitants,  was  named  Neapo- 
lis. There  has  been  a  dispute  respecting  the 
site  of  these  two  quarters  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Palseopolis  was  situated  on  the  western 
side,  near  the  harbor,  and  Neapolis  on  the  east- 
ern side,  near  the  River  Sebethus.  In  B.G 
827  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in 
290  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans* 
who  allowed  it,  however,  to  retain  its  Greek 
constitution.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a 
municipium,  and  finally  a  Roman  colony.  Under 
the  Romans  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Paleeopolis  disappeared. 
It  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
place  till  the  time  of  the  empire;  and  its  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  the  luxurious  life  of  its  Greek 
population,  made  it  a  favorite  residence  Ji^itli 
many  of  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  fitua 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Roman  style. 
The  modern  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  east  than  the  modem  city, 
since  the  former  was  situated  on  the  Sebethus, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  delta  Madalena ;  but  the  modern  city,,  on 
the  other  hand,  extends  further  north  and  wesr 
than  the  ancient  one,  since  the  island  of  Me^a 
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rts,  on  wlieh  the  Castel  del  Ovo  noi»  ttands, 
vras  situated  in  ancient  times  between  Pausily- 
pum  and  Neapolis.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Neapolis  there  were  warm 'oaths,  the  celebrated 
▼ilia  of  LacuUus,  and  the  villa  Paosilypi  or  Pau- 
eilypum,  bequeathed  by  Yedius  PoUio  to  Au* 
gustus,  and  which  has  ^iven  its  name  to  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Pusilippo  between  Naples 
and  Puzzuoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  tomb 
4f  Virgil  is  still  shown. — 2.  A  part  of  Syracuse. 
Vid.  Syracuse — 3.  (Now  Napoli),  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. — 4.  (Now  Ka- 
fuUo),  a  sea-port  town  in  Thrace,  subsequently 
Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  Nessus.^II.  In  Atia 
and  Africa.  1.  (Now  Seala  Nuova^  or  near  it), 
a  small  Ionian  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  north 
of  Mycale  and  southwest  of  Ephesus.  The 
Cphesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  ex* 
changed  it  with  the  Samians  for  Marathcsiuh. 
—2,  3.  Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Har- 
pass,  the  other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new 
town  of  Myndus. — 4.  (Ruins  at  Tuiiiuk?),  in 
Pisidia,  south  of  Antioch ;  afterward  reckoned 
to  Galatia.  —  5.  In  Palestine,  the  Sychbm  or 
SrcHAK  of  Scripture  {Ivxifi,  £v;t<^>>  ^ntlfta, 
loseph. :  now  Nablout)^  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  was  the 
religions  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  tem- 
ple was  built  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  This  tem- 
ple was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  1S9. 
Its  full  name,  under  the  Romans,  was  Flavia 
Neapolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr. —  6«  A  small  town  of  Babylonia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Eaphrates,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  the  King's  Canal.  -^7.  In  Egypt.  Vid, 
CjufK. — 8.  In  Northern  Africa,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified 
with  Leptis  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modern 
Tripoli.— 9.  (Now  Nabal),  a  very  ancient  Phtt- 
nician  colony,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
gulf  which  was  called  afler  it  Sinus  NeapoU- 
tanns  (now  Qulf  of  Hammamei).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a  libera  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a  colony. 

Nb ABCH 08  (Siapxoc)-  I  •  A  distingo ished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolis.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participat- 
ing in  the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  distinction  by  Alexander.  He 
accompanied  the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  B.C.  326, 
he  was  intrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Hydaspes.  Upon  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  resolved  to 
aend  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  ofiTer 
of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, 826,  and  arrived  at  Snsa  in  safety  in 
February,  325.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  gold  for  his  distinguished  services,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter 
of  the  Rhodian  Mentor  and  of  Barsioe,  to  whom 
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Alexander  himself  had  be&o  previously  niM 
ried.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  after  ths 
death  of  Alexander,  he  received  the  govern* 
ment  of  Lycia  and  Pampbylia,  which  he  held  as 
subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In  317  he  accom- 
panied Antigonus  in  his  march  against  Eume* 
nes,  and  in  314  he  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus.  Nearchus  left  i 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  cf  whic^ 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  wlio  haf 
derived  from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  oi 
his 'Mndica.'' — [2.  A  Pythagorean  philosophei 
of  Tarentum ;  he  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  on  friend* 
ly  terms  with  Cato  the  censor,  who  lived  in  his 
house  after  the  recapture  of  Tarentum  by  Fa* 
bius  Maximus,  B.C.  209  ] 

Nbbo,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  east* 
em  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  called  Abarim. 
It  was  on  a  summit  of  this  mountain,  called 
Pisgah,  that  Moses  died. 

[Nbbbissa.     Vid.  Nabrissa.] 

Nsbboobs  Montbs,  the  principal  chain  or 
mountains  in  Sicily,  running  through  the  whole 
of  the  island,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Apen 
nines. 

Nsoo  or  Nbcho  (NexMc,  Nix^Ct  Nc/rai)f,  Ne 
X<i^t  Nc^jfoci),  son  of  Psammetichus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  617 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energ> 
and  enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  in* 
tended  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  but  he  desisted  from  the  work,  according 
to  Herodotus,  on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that 
he  was  constructing  it  only  for  the  use  of  the 
barharian  invader.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  enterprise  with  which  his  name  ii 
connected  is  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  bj 
the  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  who  set  sail 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and,  accomplishing  the 
voyage  in  somewhat  more  than  two  years,  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  His  military 
expeditiona  were  distinguished  at  first  by  bril- 
liant sttocess,  which  was  followed,  however,  b^ 
the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  l;:f 
march  against  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whose 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  ho 
was  met  at  Magdolns  (Megiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judab,  who  was  a  vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensned,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  ths 
Euphrates,  where  be  conquered  the  Babylonians, 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Circesiura,  where  ha 
appeara  to  have  established  a  garrison.  Aftci 
the  battle  at  Megiddo  he  took  the  town  of  Cad- 
ytis,  probably  Jerusalem.  In  606  Nebucliad^ 
nezzar  attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho, 
and  would  apr«ar  also  to  hsve  invaded  Egypt 
itself.  In  601  Necho  died,  after  a  reign  of  siX' 
teen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam<* 
mis  or  Psammuthis. 

NbctahIbis,  NacTAiriBus,  or  Nbctarbbbi 
(NeKrovaCif,  NwrdvefJof,  Neicrav^f).  1.  King 
of  Egypt,  the  first  of  the  three  sovereigns  of  the 
Sebennite  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepherites  on  the 
throne  about  B.C.  374,  and  in  the  following  yeai 
successfully  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
force  under  Phamabazus  afid  Iphicrates.    He 
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died  alter  a  reigr.  of  ten  years,  and  wm  suc- 
ceeded by  Tachos. — 2.  The  nephew  of  Tachos, 
deprived  the  latter  of  the  sovereignty  in  361, 
with  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus.  For  some 
:ime  he  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  Artaxerxes 
III.  (Ochus)  to  recover  Egypt,  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  himself,  and,  despairing  of  mak* 
kfg  any  further  resistance,  he  fled  to  ^Ethiopia, 
350.  Ncctanabis  was  the  third  king  of  the  Se- 
bennite  dynasty,  and  the  last  native  sovereign 
who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

Neda  (Nc'da :  now  Buzi),  a  river  in  Pelopon- 
nesus,  rises  in  Arcadia  in  Mount  Cerausion.  a 
branch  of  Mount  Lycsus,  and  falls  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  after  forming  the  boundary  between 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  between  Messenia 
and  Elis. 

Nbora  or  Neorana  (ra  fJiypava :  now  El- 
Nokra,  north  of  Mareb),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
destroyed  by  iElius  Gailus. 

[Neium  (S^lov).     Vid.  Ithaca.] 

Nbleus  (Srf}^c).  1 .  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  once 
visited  Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enip- 
eus,  and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias 
and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her  shame,  she  exposed 
the  two  boys,  but  they  were  found  and  reared  by 
some  countrymen.  They  subsequently  learned 
their  parentage ;  and  after  the  death  of  Creth- 
eus,  king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married  their  moth- 
er, they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcos,  excluding 
i£so:i,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro ;  but  Pelias 
toon  afterward  expelled  his  brother,  and  thus 
became  sole  king :  thereupon  Neleus  went  with 
Melampus  and  Bias  to  Pylos,  which  bis  uncle 
Apbareus  gave  to  him,  and  of  which  he  thus  be- 
came king.  Several  towns  of  this  name  claim- 
id  the  honor  of  being  the  city  of  Neleus  or  of  his 
ton  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in  Messenia,  Pylos  in 
Elis,  and  Pylos  in  Triphylia ;  the  last  of  which 
is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Homer  in  con- 
nection with  Neleus  and  Nestor.  Neleus  was 
married  to  Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  of 
Orchomenos,  according  to  Homer,  and  a  Theban 
woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he  became 
the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Periclymenus, 
and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  twelve  sons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Tphitus,  he  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified  ;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytus,  the  father  of  Iphitus,  refused 
to  grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to 
take  vengeance,  Hercules  afterward  marched 
against  Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus, 
with  the  exception  of  Nestor :  some  later  writ- 
ers add  that  Neleus  himself  was  also  killed. 
Neleus  was  now  attacked,  and  his  dominions 
plundered  by  Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeans  ;  but 
the  attacks  of  the  latter  were  repelled  by  Nes- 
tor. The  descendants  of  Neleus,  the  Nelldie, 
were  eventually  expelled  from  their  kingdom  by 
the  Ho^'aclide,  and  migrated  for  the  most  part 
to  Atteos. — 3.  The  younger  son  of  Codrus,  dis- 
puted the  right  of  bis  elder  brother  Medon  to  the 
crown  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  when  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favor  of  Medon,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  colonists  who 
migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded  Miletus. 
His  son  iEpytus  headed  the  colonists  who  set- 
tled in  Priene.  Another  son  headed  a  body  of 
settlers  who  re<enforced  the  inhabitants  of  la- 
•QS,  after  they  had  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
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citizens  in  a  war  with  the  Carians.— 3.  IM  Soep 
sis,  the  son  of  Coriseus,  was  a  disciple  of  Aria 
totle  and  Theophrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  be 
queathed  to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  hm 
one  of  his  executors.  Tlie  history  of  the  wriv 
ings  of  Aristotle,  as  connected  with  Neleus  and 
his  heirs,  is  related  elsewhere  (p.  102,  b). 

NeiJpes,  NblbIaobs,  and  NklkTus  (SffXeidtfCi 
Nij^TfliiSi^c,  N»7?.^lof),  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  An 
(ilochus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Nemadsus  (Nemausensis  :  now  Nismes),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  was  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici  and  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  situated  inland  east  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mons  Cevenna.  It 
was  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Antonines  came.  Though  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  the  Roman  remains 
at  Niamea,  which  are  some  of  the  most  perfect 
north  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient  Ne- 
mausus  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Maiaon  Carrety  a  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  Pont  du  Gard^  consisting 
of  three  rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height. 

Nsm£a  (Sefiia,  Ion.  Ne//^),  a  valley  in  Argo- 
lis,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercnies  slew 
the  Nemean  lion.  Vid.  p.  356,  b.  In  this  val- 
ley there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
Nemeus  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which 
the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated  every  other 
year.     Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.^  art.  Nemea. 

NEMEstANUs,  M.  AuEBLiDs  Olvmpius,  a  Ro- 
man  poet,  probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Carus  (A.D.  283), 
carried  oflT  the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests 
of  the  day,  and  was  esteemed  second  to  the 
youthful  prince  Numerianns  alone,  who  honored 
him  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  dispute,  and  to 
yield  to  him  the  palm  of  verse.  We  are  told  that 
Nemesianus  was  the  author  of  poems  upon  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  have  per- 
ished with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the 
Cynegeticaj  extending  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hexameter  lines,  which,  in  so  far  aa 
neatness  and  purity  of  expression  are  concern- 
ed, in  some  degree  justifies  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  best  edition  of  thii 
fragment  is  by  Stern,  published  along  with  Gra- 
tius  Faliscus,  Hal.  Sax.,  1832. 

Nemesis  (N^/ifffif),  a  Greek  goddess,  is  most 
commonly  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night, 
though  some  call  her  a  daughter  of  Erebus  or 
of  Oceanus.  She  is  a  personification  of  (he  mor- 
al reverence  for  law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  com 
mitting  a  culpable  action,  and  hence  of  con- 
science. In  later  writers,  as  Herodotus  and 
Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out  happiness  and 
unhappiness  to  mortals ;  and  he  who  is  blessed 
with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of  fortune, 
is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  sufferings,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a  belief  that  the  gods  were  envious 
of  excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  was 
thus  a  check  upon  extravagant  favors  conferred 
upon  man  bv  Tycbe  or  Fortune^ and^l^om  thit 
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idfia  lastly  p.rose  that  of  her  bein^  an  avenging 
and  punishing  fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and 
the  Erinnyes,  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reck- 
less sinnei .  She  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  8urna&«es  ol  Adra8tia(vi(i.  Aosastia,  No.  2), 
and  Hhamousia  or  Rhamnusis,  the  latter  of 
which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Rhamnus 
in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  sanctua- 
ry. She  was  usually  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  virgin  divinity :  in  the  more  ancient 
works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more 
grave  and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical 
tradition  that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  begot  by  Nemesis 
at  Rhamnus  an  egg,  which  Leda  found,  and  from 
which  Helena  and  the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence 
Helena  herself  is  called  Rhamnusis. 

N£iis8ius  {Nefiiatoc)t  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  On  the  Nature  of  Man,  is  called  bishop 
of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  begin niog  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  phil- 
osophical work,  which  has  generally  been  highly 
praised  by  all  who  have  read  it.  Ed ited  by  Mat- 
thsi,  Hals,  8vo,  1802. 

Nembtacum.     Vid.  Nbmxtoobnna. 

Nembtss  or  NsMiTjK,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  00  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  No- 
viomagus,  subsequently  Nemet«  (now  Speyer  or 
Spires). 

Nehbtocenwa  or  Nembtacuv  (now  i4mu),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subsequently  Atrebati,  whence  its  modem  name. 

Nbmobbnsm  Lacus.     Vid.  Aricia. 

Nemossos.     Vid.  AxvBEin. 

Nbobule.     Vid.  Aechilochus. 

NbSujbsabsa  (SeoKaiaapeia :  Neoicaiaopcvf  ,Ne- 
octtsarionsis).  1 .  (Now Niksaryt  the  capital,  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  of  Pontus  Polemonia- 
ciis,  io  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  River  Lycus, 
sixty- three  Roman  miles  east  of  Amasia.  It 
was  a  splendid  city,  and  is  famous  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  for  the  council  held  there  in  A.D. 
314. — 2.  (Horn  Kulat-en-Nejurl  ruins),  a  fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  district  of  Syria  called  Chalybonitis. 

Nidir  (Siuv :  Neowof,  Heovaloc),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ti- 
tborea,  a  branch  of  Mount  Parnassus,  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon 
was  destroyed  by  the  Percians  under  Xeires,  but 
was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  named  TiTHOBiA 
[TtBopia :  TiBopev^)  after  the  mountain  on  which 
it  was  situated.  The  new  town,  however,  was 
not  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one. 
Tithorea  was  situated  at  the  modern  Velitsa,  and 
Neon  at  PaUa-Fiva,  between  four  and  five  miles 
north  of  Velitza.  Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the 
Sacred  war,  and  was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained 
an  unimportant,  though  fortified  place. 

Neohtichos  (N^ov  rtlxof,  i.  e-i  New  Wall).  1. 
{Now  Ainadsjik),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  i£o- 
lis,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Sardene,  thirty  stadia  inland  from  La- 
rissa.  One  tradition  makes  it  older  than  Cyme ; 
but  the  more  probable  account  is  that  it  was  built 
by  the  .£olians  of  Cyme  as  a  fortress  against  the 
Pelasgians  of  Larissa. — ^2.  A  fort  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  Chersonesos. 

NcoFTdLtvui  (NeorroAe/Mc)'     1-  Also  called 
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!  Pybbhus,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidaina,  tl:t 
daughter  of  Lycomedes ;  according  to  some,  he 
was  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  und  after 
the  sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  hit 
father  to  the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of 
Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by 
Lycomedes  because  he  had  fair  {irvfiffd^)  haii,  oi 
because  Achilles,  while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had 
borne  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  He  was  called  No- 
optolemus,  that  is,  young  or  late  warrior,  eithei 
because  he  had  fought  in  early  youth,  or  be- 
cause he  had  come  late  to  Troy.  From  his  fii- 
ther  he  is  sometimes  called  AchiUidest  and  from 
his  grandfather  or  ffreat-grandfaiher,  Peiidee  and 
Matxdee,  Neoptolemus  was  brought  up  in  Soy 
ros  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  and  was  fetched 

I  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to  join  the  Greeks  in  the 

,  war  against  Troy,  because  it  had  been  prophe- 
sied by  Helenus  that  Neoptolemus  and  Philoc- 

I  tetes  were  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Troy. 

I  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  great  father.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At  the  capture 
of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the  sacred  hearth 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  sacrificed  Polyxen|i  to  the 
spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  An- 
dromache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to 
Neoptolemus,  and  by  her  he  became  the  father 
of  Moloasus,  Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialns. 
Respecting  his  retnrn  from  Troy  and  the  subse- 
quent events  of  his  life,  the  traditions  differ. 
It  is  related  that  Neoptolemus  returned  home  by 
land,  because  he  had  been  forewarned  by  Hele- 
nus of  the  dangers  which  the  Greeks  would  havi^ 
to  encounter  at  sea.  According  to  Homer,  Ne- 
optolemus lived  in  Phthia,  the  kingdom  of  'nia 
father,  and  here  he  married  Hermione,  whom 
her  father  Menelaus  sent  to  him  from  Sparta. 
According  to  others,  Neoptolemus  himself  vi^nt 
to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  because  he  had 
heard  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed  to  Ores- 
tes. Most  writers  relate  that  he  abandoned  his 
native  kingdom  of  Phthia,  and  settled  in  Epiras, 
where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Molossian 
kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Hermi« 
one,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  was 
murdered ;  but  the  reason  of  his  Tisiti/ig  Del- 
phi, as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  he  was  slain, 
are  difiTerently  related.  Some  say  he  went  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  tho 
god,  and  others,  again,  to  consult  the  god  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione. 
Some  relate  that  he  was  slain  at  the  instigation 
of  Orestes,  who  was  angry  at  being  deprived  of 
Hermione,  and  others,  by  the  priest  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  by  Macheereus,  the  son  of  Daetas.  His 
body  was  buried  at  Delphi,  and  he  was  wor- 
shipped there  as  a  hero.— 2.  I.  King  of  Epirue, 
was  son  of  Alcetas  I .  and  father  of  Alexander 
I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Neoptolemus  reigned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Arymbas  or  Arrybas  till 
his  death,  about  B.C.  860 — 8.  II.  King  of  £pirc9, 
son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing. At  his  father's  death  in  326  he  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  th« 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favor  of  iEacidea. 
It  was  not  till  302  that  the  Epirot*,  taking  ad- 
rentage  of  the  absence  of  Pyphus,  the  son  of 
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JRacides  rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  and 
•et  up  Neoptolemus  in  his  stead.  The  latter 
reigoed  for  tlie  space  of  six  years,  but  was 
obliged  to  share  the  throne  with  I^rrhus  in  296. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  assassinated  by  Pyr- 
rl)U8.— 4.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
'  Great,  after  whose  death  he  obtained  the  goy- 
eminent  of  Armenia.  In  331  he  revolted  irom 
Perdiccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by 
tha  hands  of  the  latter. --6.  A  general  of  Mith« 
radates,  and  brother  of  Archelaus. — 6.  An  Athe* 
nian  tiagedian,  who  performed  at  the  games  at 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336.-7.  Of 
Pares,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Atbeneus  and 
the  scholiasts. 

NiPBTS,  Nepb  or  Nbpbt  (Nepesinus:  now 
ZV«p),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  but  not  one 
of  the  twelve  cities,  was  situated  near  the  saltus 
Ciminius,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys 
and  gates  of  Etruria  {clatutra  portaque  Etruria^ 
Li?.,vi.,9).  It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Ro< 
mans  at  an  early  period,  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a*Roman  colony.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Nefi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

Nbphelb  (Ne^^Ai;),  wife  of  Athamas,  and  moth- 
er of  Phrixus  and  HUie.  Hence  Helle  is  called 
Nepheleu  by  Orid.    For  details,  vid,  Athaxas. 

NisFHELis  (Ne^eZff),  a  small  town  and  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between 
Anemorium  and  Antiochia. 

Nbpheris  (N^^fpic)*  a  fortified  town  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  on  a  rock 
near  the  coast. 

Nbpos,  CoRNELius,  the  contemporary  and 
^end  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  GatuUus,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neigh- 
Doring  village,  and  died  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. No  other  particulars  with  regard  to 
his  personal  history  have  been  transmitted  to 
us.  He  is  known  to  have  written  the  following 
pieces,  all  of  which  are  now  lost:  1.  Chronicay 
an  Epitome  of  Universal  History,  probably  in 
three  books,  to  which  Catullua  appears  to  allude 
in  dedicating  his  poema  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
3.  Exemplorum  Libri,  probably  a  collection  of 
remarkable  sayings  and  doings.  3.  De  Viris 
lUuiiribtUt  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  pre- 
ceding, quoted  under  a  different  title.  4.  Vita 
Ciceronis.  5.  Epistola  ad  Ciceronem.  6.  De 
Historicis.  There  is  still  extant  a  work  entitled 
ViUe  Excellentium  Imperatorum,  containing  biog- 
raphies of  several  distinguished  commanders, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  In  all  MSS., 
however,  this  work  is  ascribed  to  an  unknown 
iCmilius  Probos,  living  under  Theodosios  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  life  of 
Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Cor- 
■elius  Nepos.  These  two  lives  may  safely  be 
■••igned  to  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  but  the  Latin ity 
•f  the  other  biographies  is  such  that  we  can  net 
fsppose  them  to  have  been  written  by  a  learnea 
aontemporary  of  Cicero.  At  the  same  time, 
their  style  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
meretricious  finery  of  the  later  empire ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Probus  ab  -idg- 
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ed  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that  the  biograpaiM 
as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality  epitomes  of 
lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  The  most  use- 
ful editions  of  these  lives  are  by  Van  Siaveren, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1773 ;  by  Ttschucke,  8vo,  Got 
tin^,  1604 ;  by  Bremi,  8vo,  Zurich,  1830  ;  and 
by  Roth,  Basil.,  8vo,  1841. 

Nkpos,  JuLiui,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the 
West,  A.D.  474-476,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  eastlj 
deposed  Glycerins,  who  was  regarded  at  Cor- 
stantinople  as  a  usurper  (vid.  Glyoeiivb)  ;  but 
he  was  in  his  turn  deposed  in  the  next  year  by 
Orestes,  who  proclaimed  his  son  liomulns.  Ne- 
pos fled  into  Dalmatia,  whf>re  he  was  killed  in 
480. 

Nepotiamos,  FlavIus  Popilius,  son  of  Eutro 
pia,  the  half-sister  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  A.D.  350, 
hut  was  slain  by  Marcellinus,  the  general  of  the 
usurper  Magnentius,  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
eight  days. 

Nbptuito 9,  called  Poseidoit  bf  the  Greeks. 
The  Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Vid,  Poseidon.  Neptunue  was  the  chief 
marine  divinity  of  the  Romans.  As  tbo  early 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  the  marine 
divinities  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  we  scarcely 
know  with  certainty  what  day  in  the  year  was 
set  apart  as  the  festival  of  Neptunus,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  twenty-third  of  July 
(X  Kal.  Sext.).  His  temple  stood  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  not  far  from  the  sepia.  At  his  fes- 
tival the  people  formed  tents  {umbra)  of  th« 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  feasting  and  drinking.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.f  art.  Nbptonalia.  When  a  Roman  com 
mander  set  sail  with  a  fleet,  he  first  offered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  Neptunus,  which  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  In  the  Roman  poets  Neptunus  is  com 
pletely  identified  with  the  Greek  Poseidon,  and 
accordingly,  all  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are 
transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

[Nbquiiium,  earlier  name  of  Narnia.  Vii 
Nabnia.] 

NeratIus  Priscus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Tra- 
jan sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Ne* 
ratius  his  oiccessor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under  Hadrian,  and 
was  one  of  his  consiiiarii.  His  works  are  cited 
in  the  Digest. 

NsRiis  or  Nbbkis  (Ni7pe^Cf  in  Horn.  NifpifU), 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  espe* 
cially  in  the  plural.  Nereides  {Niipetdec,  Vnpvt 
drr),  to  indicate  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus 
and  Doris.  The.  Nereidet  were  the  marine 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  NaiadeSt  or  the  nymphs  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  Oceanides,  or  the  nymphs  of  ths 
great  ocean.  Their  names  are  not  the  same  in 
all  writers ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wac 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  lovely  diTinities,  dwelling  with  theii 
father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especiall> 
in  sea-port  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by 
the  poets  refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly 
to  their  place  of  abode.  The^  are  fre^iuentW 
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'Cpmseiited  in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as 
roatiiful,  beautiful,  and  naked  maidens;  and 
\he}  are  often  grouped  with  Tritons  and  other 
marine  beings.  Sometimes  they  appear  on 
ferns  as  half  maidens  and  half  fishes. 

(NerbIi  iNtipriU),  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I., 
king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse, 
to  whom  she  bore  Hieronymus:  she  was  the 
hut  surviving  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
(he  iEacidffi.] 

Nbbbius,  a  name  given  by  the  ^oets  to  a 
descendant  of  Nereus,  such  as  I  hocus  and 
Achilles. 

Nerbtum  or  Nrritum  (Neretinus :  now  Nar- 
^0),  a  town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria,  in  the 
south  of  Italy. 

Nereus  (N^pcvc)*  son  of  Oceanus  (Pontus) 
and  Terra  (Gea),  and  husband  of  Doris,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  fifty  Nerei- 
des. He  is  described  as  the  wise  and  unerring 
old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
dwelt.  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or 
more  particularly  the  .£gean  Sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  iBgean.  He  was  believ- 
ed, like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the 
power  of  prophesying  the  future  and  of  appear- 
ing to  mortals  in  different  shapes ;  and  in  the 
btory  of  Hercules  he  acts  a  prominent  part,  just 
as  Proteus  in  the  story  of  Menelaus,  and  Glaucus 
in  that  of  the  Ar^nauts.  Virgil  (JEn.,  ii.,  418) 
mentions  the  trident  as  his  attribute,  and  the 
epithets  given  him  by  the  poets  refer  to  his  old 
aee,  his  kindliness,  and  his  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge of  the  future.  In  works  of  art,  Nereus, 
like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented  with  pointed 
tea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in  the  eye- 
irows,  the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

NkrIcus.     Vid.  Lbucas. 

Nbrine,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Nereus.     Vid.  Nebeis. 

Nbrio,  Nebieitb,  or  Neribnis.     Vid.  Mars. 

Nkritdm,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca.    Vid.  Ithaca. 

NerItus,  a  small  rocky  island  near  Ithaca, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  it- 
self 

[Nbbitus  (N^ptroc),  a  son  of  Pterelaus  in 
Ithaca,  from  whom  Mount  Neritum  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.] 

Neriom,  also  called  Cblticvm  (now  Cape  Pin- 
isterre),  a  promontory  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Spain,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a 
tribe  of  the  Celtic  Artabri,  whence  the  promon- 
tory is  also  called  Artabrum. 

Nebo,  Claudius.  Nero  is  said  to  have  sig- 
nified "  brave*'  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib., 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecns, 
censor  B.C.  313,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Ne- 
rones  were  descended. — 3.  C.»  a  celebrated  gen- 
eral in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  praetor 
SIS,  and  was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdm- 
bal,  who  eluded  his  attadc,  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Scipio  Africanus.  Nero  was  consul  in 
207  with  M.  Livius  Salinator.  Nero  marched 
into  the  south  of  Italy  against  Hannibal,  whom 
be  defeated.  He  then  marched  into  the  north 
of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Livius  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to  crush 
llasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeat* 
ed  and  slain  on  the  River  Metanrns.  This  great 
kattlo,  which  proboMy  saved  Homo,  gave  a  lu»- 
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tre  to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  B 
among  the  recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  debeas.  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaunun  flumen  et  HsMlrvbal 
Oerictos.  Horat,  Ctrm^  ir..  4 

Nero  was  censor  204,  with  M.  Livius  — 3.  'l  n 
prstor  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his  province  ,  htw 
consul  202,  when  he  obtained  .Africa  as  his  [Thi- 
ince,  but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at  sea  tha'. 
he  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.-- 4.  Tie 
served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against  thft 
pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tiberius 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  bad  been  seized, 
should  be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put 
down.— 6.  Tib.,  father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
was  probably  the  son  of  the  last.  He  served  as 
quffistor  under  Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine 
war.  He  sided  with  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of 
Perusia  (41) ;  and  when  this  town  surrendered, 
he  passed  over  to  Sextus  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and 
subsequently  to  M.  Antony  in  Achsea.  On  a 
reconciliation  being  effected  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus  at  the  close  of  the  year  (40),  he 
returned  with  his  wife  to  Rome.  Livia,  whc 
possessed  great  beauty,  excited  the  passion  of 
Octavianus,  to  whom  she  was  surrendered  by 
her  husband,  being  then  six  months  gone  with 
child  of  her  second  son  Drosus.  Nero  died 
shortly  after,  and  left  Octavianus  the  tutor  of 
his  two  sons. 

Nbbo.  1.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  54-68,  "^bh 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  Ctesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero*8  original  oimo  was 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus^  but  af^r  tke  marriage 
of  his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (A.D.  50),  and 
was  called  Nero  Claudius  Casar  Drusus  Ger- 
manieut.  Nero  was  born  at  Antinm  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December,  A.D.  37.  Shortly  after  his 
adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Messalina  (53).  Among  his  early 
instructors  was  Seneca.  Nero  had  some  tal- 
ent and  taste.  He  was  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
made  verses ;  but  he  was  indolent  and  given  to 
pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for  laborious 
stu<lies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54),  Agrip- 
pina secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius. 
His  mother  wished  to  g^overn  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  and  her  ambition  was  the  cause  of 
Nero's  first  crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  be- 
tween Nero  and  his  mother,  which  noon  broke 
out  into  a  quarrel,  and  Agrippina  threatened  to 
join  Britannicus  and  raise  him  to  his  father's 
place ;  whereupon  Nero  caused  Britannicus  to 
be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment  where  Agrip- 
pina and  Octavia  were  present  (55).  During 
the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  government 
of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and  ot 
Burrhus,  the  prelect  of  the  pretorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina. 
Meantime  the  young  emperor  indulged  his  licen- 
tious inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neg- 
lected his  wife  for  the  beautiful  but  dissoli  te 
Poppca  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  aban 
doned  woman  aspired  to  become  the  em^ieror'a 
wife ;  but  smce  she  had  no  hopes  of  succeedioo 
in  her  design  while  Agr'ppips  lived,  shn  om 
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»ii  ber  arid  to  irge  Nero  to  put  his  mother  to 
death.  Accordingly,  in  59,  Agrippina  was  as- 
sassinated by  Nero's  order,  with  the  approba- 
tion at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  who  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  for  the  destruction 
either  of  tho  mother  or  the  son.  Though  Nero 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt 
the  punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and 
said  that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  spec- 
tre. He  attempted  to  drown  his  reflections  in 
fresh  riot,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
band  of  flatterers.  He  did  not,  however,  imme- 
diately marry  Poppsea,  being  probably  restrain- 
ed by  fear  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca.  But  the 
death  of  Burrhus  in  63,  and  the  retirement  of 
Seneca  from  public  affairs,  which  immediately 
followed,  left  Nero  more  at  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, he  divorced  his  wife  Octavia,  and  in  eigh- 
teen days  married  Poppea.  Not  satisfied  with 
putting  away  his  wife,  he  falsely  charged  her 
with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  where  she  was  shortly  after  put  to 
death.  In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome  happened. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero*s  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.  Out  of  the  fourteen 
regiones  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  three 
were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  seven  others 
Duly  a  few  half-burned  houses  remained.  The 
emperor  set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an 
Improved  plan,  with  wider  streets.  He  found 
money  for  his  purposes  by  acts  of  oppression 
anU  Yiolence,  and  even  temples  were  robbed  of 
their  wealth.  With  these  means  he  began  to 
erect  his  sumptuous  golden  palace,  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  and  splendor  which  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  The  restibule  contained  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  himself  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.  The  odium  of  the  conflagration, 
which  toe  emperor  could  not  remove  from  him- 
self, he  tried  to  throw  on  the  Christians,  who 
were  then  numerous  in  Rome,  and  many  of 
them  were  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  tyranny 
of  Nero  at  last  (65)  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  him,  usually  call- 
ed Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  accomplices.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persons  were 
put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso  himself, 
the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
though  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  plot.  In  the  same  year,  Popptea  died  of 
a  kick  which  her  brutal  husband  gave  ber  in  a 
fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with  child.  Nero 
now  married  Statilia  Messallina.  The  history  of 
the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a  catalogue  of 
his  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  the  object 
of  his  fear ;  and  almost  every  month  was  mark- 
ed by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some  dis- 
tinguished man.  Among  his  other  victims  were 
Tlirasea  Paetus  and  Barea  Soranua,  both  men  of 
high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.  In  67  Nero 
paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
tests of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterward  sus- 
pended by  his  own  orders.  While  in  Greece  he 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  antici- 
pated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
had  long  been  tired  of  its  oppressor :  and  the 
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storm  at  length  broke  out  n  Gaol,  where  JuUn* 
Vindex,  the  governor,  openly  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Galba,  who  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  troops,  but  he  only  assumed  the  title  of  lega- 
tus  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Soon 
after  these  news  reached  Rome,  Sabinus,  who 
was  prefectus  prstorio  along  with  Tigellinus, 
persuaded  the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nere 
was  immediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from 
the  palace  at  night  with  a  few  freedmen,  and 
made  his  way  to  a  house  about  four  miles  from 
Rome,  which  belonged  to  his  freedman  Pbaon. 
Here  be  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  be 
heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses  on  which  his 
pursuers  were  mounted.  The  centurion,  on  en- 
tering, attempted  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
Nero  saying,  "  It  is  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidel- 
ity 1"  expired  with  a  horrid  stare.  Nero's  prog- 
ress in  crime  is  easily  traced,  and  the  lesson  is 
worth  reading.  Without  a  good  education,  and 
with  no  talent  for  his  high  station,  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  danger  from  the  first.  He  was 
sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display,  and  then  he 
became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy  his  expens- 
es ;  he  was  timid,  and,  by  consequence,  be  be- 
came cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger ;  and, 
like  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poi- 
soning of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  an- 
other. But,  contemptible  and  cruel  as  he  was, 
there  are  many  persons  who,  in  the  same  sitoa- 
tiott,  might  run  the  same  guilty  career.  He  was 
only  in  his  thirty-first  year  when  he  died,  acd 
he  had  held  the  supreme  power  for  eighteen 
years  and  eight  months.  He  was  the  last  cf 
the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the  dic- 
tator Cesar.  The  most  important  external 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  {vid.  Corbulo), 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boa- 
dicea,  which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus.  Vid.  Paulinus. — 2.  Eldest  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Sejanus,  who  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
sons  of  Germanicus  in  order  to  obtain  the  im- 
perial throne  for  himself  Drusns,  the  brother 
of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to  second  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  bin  eldet 
brother  would  secure  him  the  successios  to  the 
throne.  There  was  no  difliculty  in  excil'ng  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius ;  and,  accordingly,  ia  A.D. 
29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
was  removed  to  the  islsnd  of  Pontia,  a  id  was 
there  either  starved  to  death  or  perishe'!  by  his 
own  hands. 

NkbtobrIoa.  1.  (Now.  Vtdera  la  V'tja)^  a 
town  in  Hispania  Bietica,  with  the  s'lrname 
Concordia  Julia,  probably  the  same  plao^  which 
Polybius  calls  (xxxv.,  2)  Ercobrica  CVlpKoSpi- 
ica). — 2.  (Now  Altnuna),  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Cesaraugusta. 

Nbruluh,  a  fortified  place  in  Lucania,  on  the 
Via  Popilia. 

[Nbbusii  (Sefw6aiot),  a  people  among  the  Al- 
pes  Maritimee  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
coast :  their  capital  was  Vintium  (Ov<Vr«ov).] 

Nbrva,  Coccbius.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  S6, 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  M. 
Antonin.«)  and  Octavianus,  40r.and  m  tLj 
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u  the  Cocceias  meniioned  by  Horace  {Sat.^  i., 
6,  28). — 2.  M.,  probably  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Nerra. 
He  waa  consul  A.D.  22.  In  33  he  resolutely 
starved  himself  to  death,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  Tiberius,  whose  constant  compan- 
ion he  was.  He  was  a  celebrated  jurist,  and 
is  often  mentioned  in  tho  Digest.— 3.  M.,  the 
son  of  the  last,  and  probably  father  of  the  em- 
peror, was  also  a  celebrated  jurist,  and  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest  under  the  name  of  Nerra 
Filios.  —  4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  96-98, 
was  born  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  32.  He 
was  consul  with  Vespasian  71,  and  with  Domi- 
tian  90.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian  in 
September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor 
at  Rome  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
administration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to 
the  state.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those 
who  had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas), 
and  allowed  many  exiled  persons  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  class  of  informers  were  suppress- 
ed by  penalties,  and  some  were  put  to  death. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Nerva 
swore  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to  death ; 
and  he  kept  his  word,  even  when  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  asainst  his  life  by  Calpumius 
Crassus.  Though  Nerva  was  virtuous  and  hu- 
mane, he  did  not  possess  much  energy  and  vig- 
or; and  his  feebleness  was  shown  by  a  mutiny 
of  the  Pretorian  soldiers.  The  soldiers  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian, which  the  emperor  refused.  Though 
biB  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong,  and 
he  ofl^red  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared  his 
readiiess  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
soldiers  eflbcted  their  purpose,  and  Nerva  was 
obliged  to  put  Petronius  Secundos  and  Parthe- 
nius  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  massa- 
cred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  showed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
possessed  both  vigor  and  ability  to  direct  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  success- 
or, without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ul- 
pius  Trajanus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an 
anny  in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  en  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January,  A.D.  98,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years. 

NsBvii,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in 
Gallia  Belsica,  whose  territory  extended  from 
the  River  Sabis  (now  Sambre)  to  the  ocean,  and 
part  of  which  was  covered  by  the  wood  Ardu- 
enna.  They  were  divided  into  several  smaller 
tribes,  the  Gentrones,  Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleu- 
moxii,  and  Geiduni.  lo  B.C.  58  they  were  de- 
feated by  Cesar  with  such  slaughter  that  out 
of  sixty  thousand  mett  capable  of  bearing  arms 
only  five  hundred  were  left. 

NbsactIum,  a  town  in  Istria,  on  the  River 
&rsia,  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C.  177. 

[Nbsjca  (Stiaainj  Hom.),  a  Nereid,  a  com- 
oanion  of  the  nymph  Cyrene.] 

Nbbis  (notr  Nuita),  a  small  island  off  the 
wast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapo- 
is,  and  opposite  Mount  Pausilypus.  This  isl- 
ind  was  a  favorite  residence  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
luin  nobles. 

rNssos  (now  N€9o)t  a  small  city  in  tb«  oorth- 
vm  part  ofFubouul 
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Nessonis  (Ne<7(ruv/f),  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  « 
little  south  of  the  River  Peneus,  and  northeast 
of  Larissa,  is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but 
in  winter  is  not  only  full  of  water,  but  even 
overflows  its  banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neigh- 
boring Lake  Bcebeis  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  remains  of  the  vast  lake  which  was 
supposed  to  have  covered  the  whole  of  Thes* 
saly  till  an  outlet  was  made  for  its  waters 
through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Ne88U8  (N/<7ffoc),  a  centaur,  who  carried  De>- 
ianira  across  the  River  Evenus,  but,  attempting 
to  run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  death  of  Hercules  Vid. 
p.  359,  a. 

[Nb88D8  (Nicaoc).     V*d.  Nbstos.] 

Nestob  (NeoTup),  king  of  Pylos,  son  of  Nel- 
eus  and  Chloris,  husband  of  Eurydice,  and  father 
of  Pisidice,  Polycaste,  Perseus,  Stratius,  Are- 
tus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and 
Thrasymedes.  Some  relate  that,  after  the 
death  of  Eurydice,  Nestor  married  Anaxibia, 
the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and  sister  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  this  Anaxibia  is  el^where  described 
as  the  wife  of  Strophius  and  the  mother  of  Py- 
lades.  When  Hercules  invaded  the  country  of 
Neleus  and  slew  his  sons,  Nestor  alone  was 
spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from  Py- 
los,  or  because  he  had  taken  ru>  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  In 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  Nestor  was  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  Lapiths  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is 
mentioned  among  the  Calydontan  hunters  and 
the  Argonauts.  Although  far  advauced  in  age, 
he  sailed  with  the  other  Greek  heroes  against 
Troy.  Having  ruled  over  three  generations  of 
men,  his  advice  and  authority  were  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  his 
knowledge  of  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he 
returned  home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Pylos, 
where  Jupiter  (Zeus)  granted  to  him  the  full 
enjoyment  of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent 
and  brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Pelopoone^ 
sus,  of  the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being 
the  city  of  Nestor.    On  this  point,  vid.  p.  542,  a. 

[Nestor  (Sitrrop),  an  academic  philosopher, 
preceptor  of  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia.] 

NbstSbIdbs  (Se<TTopi6if^)y  is.,  a  son  of  Nes- 
tor, as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus. 

NbstobIus,  a  celebrated  Hnresiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  A.D.  428^ 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  heresy,  was  deposed 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  op(- 
ponent  was  Cyril.  Nestorins  was  subsequent- 
ly banished  to  one  of  the  oases  in  Egypt,  and 
he  died  in  exile  probably  before  450.  Nestorius 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature  attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused 
to  give  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Tkeoto- 
cus  {OeoToKOi),  or  **  Mother  of  God."  The  opin- 
ions of  Nestorius  are  still  maintained  by  the 
Nestorian  Christians. 

Ne8T08,  sometimes  Nbssos  (Siorofi  now 
called  Mesto  by  the  Greeks,  Kotmu  by  the 
Turks),  a  river  in  Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mounl 
Rhodope,  flows  southeast,  and  falls  into  the 
.t£gean  Sea  west  of  Abdera  4nd  opposite  the 
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«tanu  of  Tliasos.  The  Nestus  formed  the  east- 
Brn  boundary  of  Macedonia  froni  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Nesdh.     Vtd.  QSniada. 

NfiTUM  (Netinus:  now  Noto  Anngua,  near 
Notp),  a  town  in  Sicily,  soulhweat  of  Syracuse, 
and  a  dependency  of  the  latter. 

Neuri  {Nevpoty  NevpoO.  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Curopaea,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not 
of  Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scyth- 
ian customs.  Having  been  driven  out  from 
their  earlier  abodes  by  a  plague  of  serpents, 
they  settled  to  the  northwest  of  the  sources  of 
the  Tyras  (now  Dniester).  They  were  esteem- 
«^d  skillful  in  enchantment. 

Nevirnuv.     Vid.  Noviodunum,  No.  8. 

NiCiEA  (SiKala:  Ntxatevc  Nixaevf,  Nicaeen- 
fiis,  Nicensis).  1.  (Ruins  at  Iznik)^  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Ascania  (now  Iznik) 
in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  very  ancient  times  by  a  town  called 
Attsea,  and  afterward  by  a  settlement  of  the 
Bottisans,  called  Ancore  or  Helicore,  which 
.  was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus 
built  on  the  same  spot  a  city  which  he  named 
after  himself,  Antigonia ;  but  Lysimachus  soon 
after  changed  the  name  into  Nicaea,  in  honor  of 
his  wife.  Under  the  kings  of  Bithynia  it  was 
often  the  royal  residence,  and  it  long  disputed 
with  Nicomedia  the  rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia. 
The  Roman  emperors  bestowed  upon  it  numer- 
ous honors  and  beoefits,  which  are  recorded  on 
its  coins.  Its  position  at  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral of  the  chief  roads  leading  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Constantinople  made  it  the  centre  of  a 
large  traffic.  It  is  very  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  seat  of  the  great  cecumenical 
council  which  Constantine  convoked  in  A.D. 
825,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well-known 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was 
added  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  381.  The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  com- 
monly call  it)  also  settled  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter.  A  second  council,  held  here  in  787, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  images.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  great  council,  Nicaea  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  Emperor  Valens  in  868.  Under 
the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks  :  it  was  taken  by  the  Sel- 
iuks  in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sul- 
tan Soliman ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Cru- 
saders in  1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  there  in 
1204,  the  Greek  emperor,  Theodoras  Lascaris, 
made  Nicaea  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom, 
m  which  his  followers  maintained  themselves 
witn  various  success  against  the  Latins  of  Con- 
nantinople  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Iconium  on  the  other,  and  in  1261  regained 
Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330,  Nicaea  was 
finally  taken  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Iznik,  the 
modem  Nicaea,  is  a  poor  village  of  about  one 
hundred  houses ;  but  the  double  w&lls  of  the 
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ancient  city  still  remain  almost  compjeib.  ex 
hibiting  four  large  and  two  small  gates.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  the  :wo  moles  which 
formed  the  harbor  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqued  jct, 
of  the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ;  in  this 
last  edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  point  from 
which  all  the  four  gates  were  visible,  so  great 
was  the  regularity  with  which  the  city  w&a 
built — 2.  (Now  Nilab),  a  city  of  India,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Paropamisads,  on  the  west  g1 
the  River  Cophen. — 3.  (Now  probably  ruins  at 
Darapoor),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  River  Hyda» 
pes  (now  Jelum)^  built  by  Alexander  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  Porus.— 4.  A  fort- 
ress  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  on  the  sea, 
near  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  it  com- 
manded. From  its  important  position,  it  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Greece  with 
Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  tu, 
mer,  its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  ay. 
nast  Phalaecus  led  to  the  termination  of  the  Sa- 
cred war,  B.C.  346 ;  and  after  various  changes, 
it  is  found,  at  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome, 
in  the  hands  of  the  iEtolians — 5.  In  lUyria. 
Vid.  Nicu.— 6.  An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in 
Corsica. — 7.  (Now  Nizza,  Nice),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  a  little  east  of  the  River  Var; 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  and  subject  to  that  city ; 
hence  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaul, 
though  it  was  just  beyond  the  frontier.  It  first 
became  important  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  was  preached  there  by  Na- 
zarius  at  an  early  period. 

NicANDiB  (SiKavdpoi).  1.  King  of  Siuirta. 
son  of  Charilaus,  and  father  of  Theopom}»ua. 
reigned  about  B.C.  809-770.-2.  A  Greek  poet, 
grammarian,  and  physician,  was  a  native  of 
Claros,  near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  be  i« 
frequently  called  a  Colophdnian.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  one  of  the  hereditary  priests  of 
Apollo  Clarius.  He  appears  to  have  flourished 
about  B.C.  185-135.  Of  the  numerous  works 
of  Nicander  only  two  poems  arr  extant,  one 
entitled  Theriaca  {Oijp^aKu),  whi'  <  consists  ot 
nearly  one  thousand  hexameter  lides,  and  treats 
of  venomous  animals  and  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  them,  and  another  entitled  Alexipharmaca 
('A^ft^ap/iaica),  which  consists  of  more  than 
six  hundred  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  poi- 
sons and  their  antidotes.  Among  the  ancients, 
his  authority  in  all  inatters  relating  to  toxicol- 
ogy seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  His 
works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh 
and  obscure ;  and  his  works  are  now  scarcely 
ever  read  as  poemst  and  are  only  consulted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological 
and  medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  who  published  the  Alextphamutca  in 
1792,  Halae,  and  the  Theriaca  io  1816,  Lips. 

NiclMOR  (NiiravQp).  1.  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  oflScer  in  the  service  of  Alexati* 
der,  died  during  the  king's  advance  into  Bac- 
tria,  B.C.  330. — 2.  A  Macedonian  oflScer,  who, 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas(321),  obtained  the  government  oi 
Cappadocia.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Antigonus,  who  made  him  governor  of  Medii 
and  the  adjoining  provinces,  which  he  contina 
ed  to  hold  until  312,  when  he  was  depi  vcd  of 
them  by  Seleucus.  —  3.  A  Macedoniar  oflice; 
Digitizer 
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inder  Cassander,  by  whom  he  was  secretly  dis- 
patched, iinmedidieiy  od  the  death  of  Antipater 
319,  to  take  the  commaDd  of  the  Macedoni 
an  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor  arrived  al 
Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater's  death, 
and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterward  he  surprised  the  Pi- 
rsiis  also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the 
hands  of  Cassander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Attica  in  318.  Nicanor  was  afterward  dis- 
patched by  Cassander  with  a  fleet  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  ad- 
miral of  Polysperchon.  On  his  return  to  Athens 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Cassander,  and 
was  put  to  death.— [4.  Surnamed  the  Elephant, 
a  general  under  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who 
invaded  Attica  with  an  army  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the 
Romans,  B.C.  200 :  he  also  commanded  the  rear- 
guard of  Philip's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
eephale,  B.C.  197.— 6.  Son  of  Patroclus,  sent 
by  Lysias,  the  regent  of  Syria  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Antiochus  IV.,  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews.  He  was  completely  defeated  and  slain 
by  Judas  Maceabaeus,  B.C.  166.— 6.  Aristotle's 
adopted  son,  destined  by  the  philosopher  to  be 
his  son-in-law. — 7.  A  celebrated  grammarian, 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Hadr*an,  A.D.  127. 
His  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  punctuation, 
and  hence  he  was  nicknamed  Irtyftarlac.] 

NiCAicHus  (SUapxoc)-  [!•  An  Arcadian  offi- 
cer in  the  Greek  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus : 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus,  he  aban- 
doned the  Greeks,  and  went  over  to  the  Per- 
•iana  with  about  twenty  of  his  men.]— 8.  The 
author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Antholo^i  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  near 
•he  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
nbristian  era. 

NiCATOR,  Sblbuods.     Vid.  Sblsucus. 

Nice  (N/jci?),  called  VioTdaU  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelus 
(seal).  Crates  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  commenced  fighting  against  the 
Titans,  and  called  upon  the  gods  for  assistance, 
Nice  and  her  two  sisters  were  the  first  who 
came  forward,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  their  readiness,  that  he  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice 
had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  She  is  often  seen  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especially  with  other  di- 
rinities,  such  as  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva 
^Athena),  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
horses  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  re- 
sembles Minerva  (Athena),  but  has  wings,  and 
carries  a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  is  engaged  in 
raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing  the  victory  of 
(he  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NioBPHdRfuM  (SiKtf^piov).  1 .  (Now  Rakkah), 
a  fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Eu- 
pnrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bilecha 
(now  el  Betikh),  and  due  south  of  Edessa,  built 
by  order  of  Alexmder,  and  probably  completed 
under  Seleucus.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place 
as  the  CALLiNicus  or  Callinicum  {KaXXlvixoc 
9T  -ov),  the  fortifications  of  which  were  repaired 
by  Justinian.  Its  name  was  again  changed  to 
I^EONTdPdLit.  when  it  waa  aHornftd  w'lh  fresh 
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buildings  by  the  Emperor  Leo.— 2  \  fort  res* 
on  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  nritory  of 
Pergamus. 

NiciPHOBTus  (SiKv^6pio^),  a  river  of  Armeniii 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence 
TiGRANocERTA.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Up> 
per  Tigris ;  probably  identical  with  the  CE.f- 
TRITB8,  or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

NiCBPHSrUS  {f^lKTl^poC).      1.  CaLLI8TU8  Xaji 

THoPDLus,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  HiS' 
:  tory,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  died  about  1450.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  was  originally  in  twenty- 
three  books,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  ex- 
tant, extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down 
to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  in  610.  Al- 
though Nicephorus  compiled  from  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  he  entirely  remodelled  his 
materials,  and  his  style  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  Edited  by  Ducsus, 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols,  folio.— 2.  Greooras.  Vid. 
Greooras. — 3.  Patriarcha,  originally  the  no- 
tary or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the  Emperor 
Constantino  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently  re- 
tired into  a  convent,  and  was  raised  to  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was 
deposed  in  816,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  entitled  Breviarium  Histori- 
eum,  a  Byzantine  history,  extending  from  603 
to  770.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Byzantine  period.  Edited  by  Petavius,  Paris. 
1616,  [and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837]. 

Nicer  (now  Neekar)^  a  river  in  (Jermany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Mannheim. 
■  Nicer  ATtTS  (Ntifijparof).  •  1.  Father  of  Nicia?, 
the  celebrated  Athenian  general— 2.  Son  of 
Nicias,  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  to 
whom  his  great  wealth  was  no  doubt  a  tempta- 
tion.— 3.  A  Greek  writer  on  plants,  one  of  the 
followers  qf  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia. 

NiCBTAs  (Nticj/raf ).  1.  Acominatos,  also  call- 
ed Choiviatbs,  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Chone,  formerly  Colossie,  in  Phrygia,  one  of 
the  most  important  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  and  the  former 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  held  im- 
portant public  offices  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  faith- 
ful description.  He  escaped  to  Nicaea,  where 
he  died  about  1216.  The  history  of  Nicetas 
consists  of  ten  distinct  works,  each  of  which 
contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors 
from  1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. — 2.  Euoenianus,  lived 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen<* 
tury,  and  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  Lives  of 
Drusilla  and  Charicles,"  which  is  the  worst  of 
all  the  Greek  romances  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Boissonade,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols. 

NicIa  (now  Enza  ?),  a  tributary  of  the  Po  in 
Gallia  Cisalpine. 

[NiciA,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
and  lllyria,  between  Lychnidus  and  Heraclea, 
the  same  as  Nicea,  No.  6.] 

NicIas  (Nf«/af).     1.  A  celebrated  Atheniat 
general  during  the  Peloponnesis  n  war,  was  tbc 
son  of  Niceratus,  from  whom  he  inherit  fi  i 
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terce  foriiine.  Hu  property  waii  valued  at  one 
hundred  talents.  From  this  cause,  combined 
with  his  unambitious  character,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  ail  dangerous  innovations,  he  was  natu- 
rally brought  into  connection  M'ith  the  ariato- 
cratical  portion  of  his  fcllow-citizens.  He  was 
several  times  associated  with  Pericles  as  strat- 
egus,  and  his  great  prudence  and  high  charac- 
ter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more 
i-|.tinly  as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other 
demagogues  of  Athens ;  but,  from  his  military 
eputation,  the  mildness  of  his  character,  and 
the  liberal  use  which  he  made  of  his  great 
wealth,  he  was  looked  upon  with  respect  by  all 
classes  of  the  citizens.  His  timidity  led  him 
to  buy  oflT  the  attacks  of  the  sycophants.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  Ar- 
istophanes ridicules  him  in  the  EguiUs  for  bis 
timidity  and  superstition.  His  characteristic 
caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  bis 
military  career;  and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  (B.C.  482)  he  exerted  all  bis 
influence  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  following  year  (421).  For  the 
next  few  years  Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  in- 
duce the  Athenians  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
was  constantly  opposed  by  Alcibiadea,  who  bad 
now  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
In  415  the  Athenians  resolved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Nidas 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lanaaobus  to  the  command, 
Hicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  altogeth- 
er, and  did  iA  that  he  could  to  divert  the  Atheni- 
ans from  this  course.  But  his  representations 
produced  no  eflfect,  and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.  Alcibiades  was  soon  aft- 
erward recalled  (vid.  Alcibudks),  and  the  sole 
command  was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands 
of  Nicias.  His  early  operations. were  attended 
with  success.  He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in 
the  autumn,  and  employed  the  winter  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  of  the  Siculian  tribes  in  the  island. 
In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  renewed  bis  at- 
tacks upon  Syracuse ;  he  succeeded  in  seizing 
on  Epipols^y  and  commenced  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time  Lamaehus 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls.  All 
the  attempts  of  the  SyracusaDs  4o  stop  the  cir- 
mmvallation  failed.  The  works  were  nearly 
;ompleted,  and  tbe  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  Vid.  Gvlippob.  Tba  tide  of  success 
now  turned,  and  Nicias  foond  himself  obliged 
to  send  to  Athens  for  re-enforcements,  and  re- 
quested, at  tbe  same  tide,  that  another  com- 
mander might  be  sent  to  supply  his  place,  as 
his  feeble  health  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  Athenians  voted 
re- enforcements,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon ;  but 
they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in  Sicily 
^13),  made  a  vigorous  eilbrt  to  recover  Epipo- 
OBt  which  tbe  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  Anally  driven  back 
with  severe  loss.  Demosthenes  now  deemed 
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any  further  attempts  against  tht!  city  hoix^Jess 
and  therefore  proposed  to  abandon  the  siegt 
and  return  to  Athens.  To  this  Nicias  would 
not  consent.  He  professed  to  stand  in  dread 
of  the  Athenians  at  home ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a  party 
among  the  Syracusans  themselves  were  likely, 
in  no  long  time,  to  facilitate  the  i  eduction  of 
tbe  city.  But  meantime  fresh  succors  arrived 
for  the  Syracusans ;  sickness  was  making  rav- 
ages  among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length 
Nicias  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating. 
Secret  orders  were  given  that  every  thing 
should  be  in  readiness  for  departuie,  when  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  happened.  The  credulou* 
superstition  of  Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  armament.  Tbe  sooth- 
sayers interpreted  tbe  6 vent  as  an  injunotion 
from  the  gods  that  they  should  not  retreat  be- 
fore the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias  resolutPly 
determined  to  abide  by  their  decision.  Tbe 
Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an 
engagement,  and,  in  a  decisive  naval,  battle, 
defeated  tbe  Athenians.  They  were  now  mas- 
ters of  tbe  harbor,  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  making  a  desperate 
eflfort  to  escape.  The  Athenians  were  again 
decisively  defeated ;  and  having  thus  lost  i^ir 
fleet,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  land. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  were 
finally  compelled  to  surrender.  Both  Nieias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracu8ans.-»2.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  virho  ofllered  to  the  Roman  consul  to 
poison  the  king  for  a  certain  reward.  Fabricias 
not  on^  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indign*- 
tion,  but  immediately  sent  him  bade  to  Pyrrhua 
with  .notice  of  bis  treachery.  ,  He  is  somet  imes, 
but  erroneously,  called  Cineas.  —  3.  A  Gotn 
grammarian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.--^.  A 
celebrated  Athenian  painter,  flourished  abef  J 
B.C.  320.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  die- 
eiple  of  Euphranor.  His  works  seem  to  hftV6 
been  all  painted  in  encaustic.  One  of  bis  great- 
est paintings  was  a  representation  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He  refus- 
ed to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although  tfie 
price  oflTered  for  it  was  sixty  talents. 

[NicippB  (HiKiirvrj).   1 .  A  daughter  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Stheneltts.^2.  A  daughter  of 
Thespius,  the  mother  of  Antimachus  by  Hci 
eules.] 

[NiciFPiTs  (SiKimroc)'  1.  A  native  of  Cos. 
who  finally  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  island.— 
2.  One  of  tbe  ephors  of  tbe  Messenians  in  B.C. 
220] 

NiGocHARBs  (Nu(oxapijc)i  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Pbilonide?,  was 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  (The  frag- 
ments of  his  comedies  are  collected  in  Meineke*s 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  465-468,  edit 
minor.] 

NicocLKt  (NmoKXnc)'  !•  King  of  Salamia  is 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evagoras,  whom  he  suoceedeo 
B.C.  374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a  long  pan 
egyric  upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nic- 
ocles  rewarded  tbe  orator  with  the  magaificeni 
present  of  twenty  talents.  Scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars are  knowr  of  the  reign  of  Nicoclea 
He  is  said  to  have  perished  by  a  violent  death 
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iNit  neither  the  period  nor  circQiDStanees  of  this 
event  are  recorded.— a.  Prince  or  ruler  of  Pa- 
phoe,  in  Cyprus,  during  the  period  ivhich  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Alexander.  He  was  at  first 
one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Ptolemy  against 
Anti^nus  ;  but,  having  subsequently  entered 
into  KCcret  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  he  was 
compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  B.C.  310.— 3.  l^rant  of  Sicyon,  was  de- 
posed by  Aratus,  after  a  reign  of  only  four 
months,  B.C.  251.— [4.  Of  Soli,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 6.  An  Athenian, 
put  to  death  with  his  friend  Phocion,  B.C.  818. 
As  he  had  always  been  a  wann  friend  to  him, 
ne  begged  of  Phocion,  as  a  last  favor,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  the  poison  before  his  illustrious 
friend,  a  request  which  Phocion  unwillingly 
conceded.] 

[NicocKATEs  (NiK0Kp6Tjf^).  1.  A  uativo  of 
Cyprus,  collected  an  extensive  library  at  a  very 
early  period.— 2.  Archon  of  Athens,  B.C.  838.] 

NicocBioir  (SiKOKpiiiv),  king  of  Salamis,  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Aiexander*s  expedition 
into  Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he 
took  part  with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and 
was  intrusted  by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  com- 
mand over  the  whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said 
to  have  ordered  the  philosopher  Anaxarchns  to 
be  pounded  to  death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  re- 
venge for  an  insult  which  the  latter  had  ofiTered 
ihe  King  when  he  visited  Alexander  at  T3nre. 

NiooLAUs  Cbaloocondylbs.     Vid,  Chalco- 

C0m>YLB8. 

Nicolaub  Dam Asaiwua,  a  Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  and  a  son  of  Antipater  and 
fltratdaice.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  he  carried  on  his  philosophical  studies 
in  oonunon  with  Herod,  at  whose  court  he  re- 
sided. In  B.C.  13  he  accompanied  Herod  on  a 
visit  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  on  which  occasion 
Augustus  made  Nioolaus  a  present  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  the  emperor  called 
Nicoltti — a  name  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Nicolaus  rose 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  Angnstns  that  he  was 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great  service  to 
Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed  against 
the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A 
life  of  himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
IS  still  extant.  2.  A  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  books, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  8.  A  life 
of  Augustus,  from  which  we  have  some  extracts 
made  by  command  of  Constantino  Porphyrogen- 
itos.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  comedies : 
StobaBUs  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-four  line<«.  The 
best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips., 
1804. 

NfcoKACHirs  (N«««>f<atof).  1-  Father  of  Aris- 
UMle.  Vid.  p.  100,  a.— -2. 8on  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Horpyllis.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion 
of  Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Nico- 
wuehcan  Ethics,  but  why  we  can  not  tell ;  wheth- 
er the  father  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of 
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his  afifectioA  <br  his  young  son,  oi  whether  tikey 
derived  their  title  from  being  afterward  edited 
and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus. — 3.  Called 
OerasemtSt  from  his  native  place,  Gerasa  in 
Arabia,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  the  writer  of  a 
life  of  Pythagoras,  now  lost.  His  date  is  infer- 
red from  his  mention  of  Thrasyllus,  who  lived 
under  Tiberius.  He  wrote  on  arithmetic  and 
music ;  and  two  of  his  works  on  these  suljecti 
are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arithmetic  was 
printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1638 ;  also,  aAer  the 
TheohffUmena  Arithmetics,  attributed  to  lambli- 
chus.  Lips.,  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst.. 
1662. — 4.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  paintei 
Aristides.  He  flourished  B.C.  360,  and  onward 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and 
Protogenes.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Cicero  says  that  in  his  works,  as  ivell  as  in 
those  of  Echion,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every 
thing  was  already  perfect.    {Brutusy  18.) 

Nic5MBDBa  (SiKOft^^c)-  L  I.  King  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipostes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  B.C.  278.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  his  brother  Zipostes,  who 
had  for  some  time  held  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The 
rest  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed, and  under  his  sway  Bithynia  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity.  He  found- 
ed the  city  of  Nicomedia,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  bis  kingdom.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  uncertain,  but  he  probably  died  about  260. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ziblas — 2.  H. 
Surnamed  Epiphanes,  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned 
B.C.  149-91.  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Prustas  II.,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  where  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  senate. 
Prusias,  in  conse^ence,  became  jealous  of  his 
son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas* 
sination.  The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes, 
who  thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared 
open  war  against  his  father.  Prusias  was  de- 
serted by  his  subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  son,  149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil 
reign  of  Nicomedes,  few  events  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  He  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  against 
Aristonicns,  131.  He  subsequently  obtained 
possession  of  Paphlagonia,  and  attempted  to 
gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying  Laodice,  the  wid- 
ow of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  however,  ex- 
pelled from  Cappadocia  by  Mithradates ;  and  he 
was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon 
Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithradates 
of  Cappadocia. — 3.  III.  Surnamed  Puilopatob^ 
king  of  Bithynia  (91-74),  son  and  successor  of 
Nicomedes  1 1.  Immediately  aAer  his  accession 
he  was  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who  set  up 
against  him  his  brother  Socrates ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year 
(90).  At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nico- 
medes now  proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates,  who  expelled  him  a  secou'l  time 
from  his  kingdom  (88).  This  was  the  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  the  first  MUhradatio  war;  at  tbr 
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euocIuBi  jfi  of  which  (84)  Nicoif.3de8  was  again 
reinstated  in  his  kingdom.  Ho  reigned  nearly 
ten  Yf^ars  ader  tbi6  second  restoration.  He  died 
at  he  beginning  of  74,  and  having  no  childTen, 
by  liid  will  bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
man people. 

Nicdx BDU  (SiKOfi^deta :  IftKOfttfSi'dc*  fern.  Nz- 
xofin^iaaa :  now  ruins  at  litnid  or  Iznikmid)^  a 
celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built 
Hy  King  Nicomedes  1.  (B.C.  264),  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus  (now 
Gulf  oflzmid :  compare  Astacus).  It  was  the 
chie.^*  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  it 
soot:  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
the  then  known  world.  Under  the  Romans  it 
«  as  a  colony,  and  a  faTorite  residence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of  Diocle- 
tian  and  Constantino  the  Great.  Though  re- 
peatedly injured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  tlie  munificence  of  the  emperors. 
Like  its  neighbor  and  rival,  Nicaa,  it  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks ;  but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  HannibaPs  death.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Arrian. 

fNicow  {NiKuv).  I.  A  Tarentine,  who  be- 
trayed his  native  city  to  Hannibal  during  the 
second  I^unic  war,  B.C.  812.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing subsequently  taken  Tarentum  by  surprise, 
NVou  fell  bravely  fighting  in  defence  of  the 
city. — 2.  A  leader  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Servilius  Isanricus. — 
%  A  comic  poet,  probably  of  the  new  comedy : 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies  is  given  by 
Meineke,  Fragm,  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1176, 
edit  minor. — 4.  An  architect  and  geometri- 
uian  of  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  father  of  the 
physician  Galen :  he  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
pl.shed  man,  and  superintended  in  person  the 
education  of  his  distinguished  son.] 

NicoNiA  or  NicoMiDM,  a  town  in  Scythia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tyras  (now  Dniester). 

NicoPHOM  and  Nicophron  {Niko^uv,  NikS- 
^puv)t  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grcse., 
vol.  i.,  p.  468-472,  edit,  minor] 

Nicopous  {NiK&jToXi^:  NtKonoXlrfiCt  Nicopo- 
litanus).  1.  (Ruins  ^i  Paleoprevyxa),  a  city  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the 
point  of  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  opposite 
to  Actium.  It  was  built  by  Augustus,  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  was  peopled  from 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  other  neighboring 
cities,  and  also  with  settlers  from  uEtoIia.  Au- 
gustus also  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  and  founded  games  in  honor  of  the 
god,  which  were  held  every  fifth  year.  The 
city  was  received  into  the  Amphictyonic  league 
in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken  of  both  as 
H  libera  civitas  and  as  a  colony.  It  had  a  con- 
siderable commerce  and  extensive  fisheries.  It 
was  made  the  capital  ofEpirus  by  Constantino, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian 
and  by  Justinian.— 2.  (Now  Nicopoli)j  a  city  of 
Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan 
in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and 
celebrated  as  the  scene  oi  *he  great  defeat  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Franks  bj  the  Sultan  Bajazet, 
652 
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on  tho  28th  of  September,  1396—3  (Now  Bn 
derez,  or  Devrigmt),  a  oUy  of  Armenia  Minor, 
on  or  near  the  Lycos,  and  njt  far  from  th' 
sourc&s  of  the  Halys,  founded  bj  Pomp«y  <vn  th€ 
spot  where  he  gained  his  firK  victory  over  Mith* 
radates :  a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of  Ae- 
gustus:  restored  by  Justinian. — 4.  Acityinthf 
northeastern  corner  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus. — [5.  Or  Emmaos, 
a  city  of  Palestine.  Vid.  Emmaus.}— 6.  (Now 
Kartf  KiasserOt  or  Casar*s  Castle j  ruins),  a  cit} 
of  Lower  Egypt,  about  two  or  three  miles  east 
of  Alexandrea,  on  the  canal  between  Alexan 
drea  and  Canopus,  was  built  by  Augustus  in 
memory  of  his  last  victory  over  Antonius. 
Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to  Actium. 
Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with 
games  every  fifth  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Cesars,  it  would  seem 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alexandrea. 

[Nicostrats  {SiKoorpaTTj).     Vid.  CAUEKiC.} 

[NxcosTRATDs  (Nt»6ff rpoTof ).  1 .  An  Athenian 
general,  son  of  Diitrephes,  was  a  colleague  of 
Nicias  at  the  capture  of  Cythera ;  fell  in  battle 
against  Agis  near  Mantinea.— 2.  An  Argive, 
possessed  extraordinary  strength  of  body,  and 
was  distinguished  also  for  prudence  in  council ; 
was  sent  by  the  Argives  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men  to  aid  the  Persian  king  Darius 
Ochus  against  Egypt.] 

Nico  STR AToa  ( Ni/roffrparof ).  1.  The  youngest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a  comic  poet.  His  plays  belonged  both  to  th9 
middle  and  the  new  comedy.  [The  fragmenta 
of  his  comedies  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm 
Comic.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  632-640,  edit  minor  »- 
2.  A  tragic  actor,  flourished  before  B.C.  430.] 

[NicoTERA,  a  city  of  Bnittium,  on  a  mountaii 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Capua  to  the  Fretum  Siculnm,  between  Vibo  and 
Mallie.] 

NioEiR,  NioiR,  or  NioRis  (Niyeip,  N/ytp,  a 
compounded  form  of  the  word  Geir  or  Gir,  which 
seems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  river  in 
general),  changed,  by  a  confusion  which  waa  the 
more  easily  made  on  account  of  the  color  of  the 
people  of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Nioeb, 
a  great  river  of  .Ethiopia  Interior,  which  mod- 
ern usage  has  identified  with  the  river  called 
Joli'ba  (i.  e.,  Great  River)  and  Quorra  (or,  rather, 
Koipara),  in  Western  Africa.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  we  find  an  authentic  state- 
ment concerning  a  river  of  the  interior  of  Libya, 
which  is  evidently  identical  both  with  the  Nigeir 
of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and  with 
the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.,  32)  that  five  young 
men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  Libyan  people  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
started  to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libyiei; 
that,  after  crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the 
region  of  the  wild  beasta,  they  journeyed  many 
days  through  the  Desert  toward  the  west,  tiU 
they  came  to  a  plain  where  fruit-trees  grew; 
and  as  they  ate  the  fruit,  they  were  seized  by 
some  little  black  men,  whose  language  they 
could  not  understand,  who  led  them  throigh 
great  marshes  to  a  city,  inhabited  by  the  same 
sort  of  little  black  men,  who  *vere  « U  enchanters ' 
and  a  great  river  flowed  by  the  city  from  wes. 
to  east,  and  in  it  there  were  crocodiles.  He* 
rodotUB,  like  his  informants,  inferred  fiom  the 
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course  uf  ihe  ri?er»  and  from  the  crocodiles  in 
it,  that  it  was  the  Nile ;  bat  it  can  hardly  be 
any  rivnr  but  the  Quorra ;  and  that  the  city  was 
Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not.  The 
opinion  that  the  Niger  was  a  western  branch 
of  the  Nile  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times,  but  by  no  means  universally.  Pliny  gives 
the  same  account  in  a  very  confused  manner, 
tad  makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  bound* 
iry  between  Northern  Africa  and  ^Ethiopia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  who  evidently  bad  new 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir  rise  not  far  from  its 
real  source  (allowing  for  the  imperfect  observa- 
tions on  which  his  numerical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes are  founded),  and  follow  a  direction  not 
very  different  from  what  that  of  the  Joli-ha  and 
Quorra  would  be,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Zirmi, 
Koji,  and  Yeo  form  an  unbroken  communication 
between  the  Quorra  and  the  Lake  Tchad.  But 
Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  discoveries 
render  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the 
Lake  Libya  (A(6t^),  which  he  places  in  16o  a(K 
north  latitude,  and  95P  east  longitude  {i.  e.,  from, 
the  Fortunate  Islands  » 17°  from  Greenwich). 
This  is  almott  exactly  the  position  of  Lake  Tchad  { 
and,  if  the  Tchadda  really  flows  out  of  this  lake, 
it  will  represent  the  branch  of  the  Nigeir  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  informants,  however,  seem 
to  have  inverted  the  direciion  of  its  stream.  It 
is  further  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
Ni^ir  a  city  named  Thamondocana  in  the  exact 
position  of  Timbuctoo,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
fiver,  computed  from  his  position,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  its  real  length.  The  error  of  con- 
nesting  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  revived  after 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only  been  ex- 
ploded by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Niger,  C.  PatciNifiot,  was  governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
30  whose  death  be  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  A.D.  193 ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Septimius  Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  of  the  firmness  with  which  Niger 
enforced  the  most  rigid  discipline  among  his 
troops ;  but  he  preserved  his  popularity  by  the 
impartiality  which  he  displayed,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  frugality,  temperance,  and  hardy  en- 
darance  of  toil  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own 
person.  « 

NxoisA  (N/yr<pa,  Ptol. :  now  Jenneh  f ),  a  city 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  River  Nigeir,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Niobita. 

NiOftiTJB  or-iTBS  (Siypirai,  "Styplrai  AWioitec, 

,  SiypnTech  the  northernmost  of  the  iEthiopian 

(i.  e.,  Negro)  communities  of  Central  Africa, 

dwelt  about  the  Nigeir,  in  the  great  plain  of 

Soudan, 

NiosiTis  LA0D8(Niypmc  ^vv)t  ftlake  in  the 
intsrior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  repre- 
sents  the  River  Nigeir  as  flowing.  He  places  it 
about  at  the  true  source  of  the  Nigeir  (t.  «.,  the 
Joii'ba) ;  but  it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether 
the  river  has  iti  source  in  a  lake.  Some  mod- 
ern geographer  identify  it  with  the  Lake  Deho, 
southwest  of  Tmbuctoo. 

NtLiJPdLts  or  Nilds  {^tiXov  ir^AiCi  NeZAoc).  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Noipos  HeracleoQolitea  ^as  built  on  an  island 
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in  the  Nile,  twenty  geographical  miles  northeast 
of  Heracleopolis.  There  was  a  temple  here  xa 
which,  as  throughout  Egypt,  the  River  Nile  was 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

NiLDB  {6  Ne^Aof,  derived  probably  frcm  a  word 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Nilat,  i.  e..  Hack,  and  sometimes  called  MeAof 
by  the  Greeks :  NetA^c  occurs  first  in  Hcsiod ; 
Homer  calls  the  river  Alyvirro^i  now  Nile, 
Arab.  Bahr-Nxl,  or  simply  Bohr,  i.  e.,  the  River: 
the  modern  names  of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  are  various).  This  river,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  flows  through 
a  channel  which  forms  a  sort  of  cleft  extending 
north  and  sooth  through  the  high  rocky  and 
sandy  land  of  Northeastern  Africa.  Its  west- 
ern or  main  branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to 
its  source,  but  it  has  been  followed  up  to  a  point 
in  4P  42f  north  latitude,  and  3(P  59'  east  longi- 
tude, where  it  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour  over  a 
rocky  bed,  free  from  allu  v  ial  soil.  After  a  coursf 
in  the  general  direction  of  north-northeast  a9 
far  as  a  place  called  Khartum,  in  16°  34'  north 
latitude,  and  82^  SO'  east  longitude,  this  river, 
which  is  called  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  i.  e..  White 
River,  receives  another  large  river,  the  Bahr^ 
el-Atrek,  i.  e.,  Blue  River,  the  sources  of  which 
are  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  about  U'^ 
north  latitude,  and  37°  east  longitude :  this  is 
the  middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  As- 
TAPus  of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  eastern 
branch,  called  Taeazze,  the  Astabobab  of  ths 
ancients,  rises  also  in  the  highlands  of  Abys' 
sinia,  in  about  11^^40'  north  latitude,  and  81* 
40^  east  longitude,  and  joins  the  Ni^e  (t.  e.,  the 
main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Abiad 
and  the  Atrek),  in  17°  4.V  north  latitude,  and 
about  84°  ft'  east  longitude  :  the  point  of  junc^ 
tion  was  the  apex  of  the  island  of  Mbbob.  Hers 
the  united  river  is  about  two  miles  broad. 
Hence  it  flows  through  Nubia,  in  a  magnificent 
rocky  valley,  falling  over  six  cataracts,  the 
northernmost  of  which,  called  the  First  cataract 
(t.  e.,  to  a  person  going  up  the  river),  is  and  has 
always  been  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt. 
Of  its  course  from  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  general  de- 
scription has  been  given  under  iEovpTus  (p. 
17,  a. ).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient 
times,  three  in  number,  and  these  again  parted 
into  seven,  of  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  five 
were  natural  and  two  artificial.  These  seven 
mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities  which 
stood  upon  them  :  they  were  called,  proceeding 
from  east  to  west,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic  or 
Saltic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic,  or  Path- 
metic,  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  oi 
Bolbitino,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alteiations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  river,  they  have  now  aU  shifted  their  po- 
sitions, or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except 
two,  and  these  are  much  diminished  ;  namely, 
the  Damiai  mouth  on  the  east,  and  the  Rosette 
mouth  on  the  west.  Of  the  '^nals  connected 
with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta,  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  Canobic,  whii.h  connected  the  Canobi« 
mouth  with  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  with  Alex- 
andrea,  and  that  of  Piolemy  (afterward  call^ 
that  of  Trajan),  which  connected  the  Nile  at  thi 
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ieg inning  of  the  Delta  with  the  Bay  of  Ifero- 
Spolis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea :  the  forma- 
tiuti  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  KingNecho,  and 
its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to  Da- 
rius the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  alluvial  scil  of  Egypt  has  been  creat- 
ed by  the  Nile,  can  not  be  doubted ;  hut  the 
present  small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the 
formation  must  have  been  made  long  before  the 
n'storical  period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the 
river  has  been  spoken  of  under  iEoypTus.  It 
is  caused  by  the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands 
in  which  it  rises.  The  best  ancient  accounts, 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  place  its  source  in  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Central  Africa,  called 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and  the  most  re- 
cent information  points  to  a  range  of  mount- 
ains a  little  north  of  the  equator,  called  Jebcl- 
el'Kumri,  or  the  Bka  Mountain,  as  containing 
the  probable  sources  of  the  Bakr  Ahiad.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the 
utmost  care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollu- 
tion. 

[Nil us  (NetXoc),  the  god  of  the  River  Nile 
in  Egypt,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oeeanue 
and  Tetbys,  and  father  of  Memphis  and  Chione. 
Pindar  calls  him  a  son  of  Saturn  (Cronus).] 

NiNus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits 
is  given  under  Semiramis,  his  wife,  whose  name 
was  more  celebrated.     Vid.  Sxhirimis. 

NiNQB,  NInive  (N/vor,  less  correctly  Nfvor : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Nineveh,  LXXT  Ntvrvn* 
^ivtvi :  N/v<oc,  NiniTlteB,  pi.),  the  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
CO  i^se,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounts 
of  its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as 
those  respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  gen- 
eral. Vid.  Assyria.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninus ;  bat  in 
the  book  of  Geneti*  (x.,  11)  we  are  told,  imme- 
diately after  the  'mention  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  and  his  foundation  of  Babel  and  other 
cities  in  Sbinar  ^t.  e.,  Babylon),  that  "  out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur"  (or  otherwise, 
**  he — i.  «.,  Nimrod — ^went  forth  into  Assyria"), 
**  and  builded  Nineveh."  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Nineveh  in  Scripture  till  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  B.C.  836,  when  the  proph- 
et Jk)nah  was  commissioned  to  preach  repent- 
ance to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then  described  as 
"  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney," and  as  containing  "  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  thousand  persons  that  can  not 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
band,"  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to  children, 
would  represent  a  population  of  six  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it, 
boar  witness  to  its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and 
the  latest  of  them  {Zeph.,  ii.,  13)  is  dated  only 
a  few  years  before  the  final  destruction  of  the 
city,  which  was  effected  by  the  Modes  and 
Babylonians  about  B.C.  606.  It  is  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon,  and 
Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  by  ninety,  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  th«  walls  four  hundred  and 
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eightystadia  (more  than  fifty  five  statute  iiiiies) 
if  80,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  to 
gether  with  its  suburbs.    In  judging  of  these 
statements,  not  only  must  allowance  be  made 
for  the  immense  space  occupied  by  palaces  and 
temples,  but  also  for  the  Oriental  mode  of  build- 
ing a  city,  so  as  to  include  la'ge  gardens  and 
other  open  spaces  within  the  wsdls.    The  walla 
of  Nineveh  are  described  as  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  three  chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them ;  with  fifteen  hund 
red  towers,  two  hundred  feet  in  height.    The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Baby 
lonians,  about  B.C.  606 ;  and  frequent  allusions 
occur  to  its  desolate  state.    Under  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with  a  city 
Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  and  a  medieval  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century  mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name  ;  but 
statements  like  these  must  refer  to  some  later 
place  buUt  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  an* 
cient  Nineveh.    Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  ol 
the  worM,  none  was  thought  to  have  been  more 
utteriy  lost  than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  great  monarchies.    Tradition  pointed  out 
a  few  shapeless  mounds  opposite  Mosul^  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  as  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh ; 
and  a  few  ftagments  of  masonry  were  occasion- 
ally dug  op  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Assyria, 
bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost  unknown  char* 
acter,  called,  fVom  its  shape,  cnneiform  or  ar- 
row-headed.   Within  the  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, those  shapeless  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and 
the  records  of  Assyrian  conquests  are  sculp- 
tured ;  while  the  efi!brts  which  had  lon^  been 
made  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
found  in  Persia  and  Babylonia,  as  well  as  As- 
syria, have  been  so  far  successful  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  we  may  soon  read  the  records  of 
Assyrian  history  from  her  own  monuments.    It 
is  as  yet  premature  to  form  definite  conclusions 
to  any  great  extent.     The  results  of  Major 
Rawlinson's  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Assyria  are  only  in  process  of  publication 
The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard  and 
M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the 
traditional  site  of  Nineveh,  namely,  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi'Yunus,  opposite  to  Mosul^  and  at 
Khorsabai^  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east, but  also  in  a  mound  eighteen  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Ch-eat  Zab,  which  still  bears 
the  name  ofNimroud ;  and  it  is  clear  that  theii 
remains  belong  to  dififerent  periods,  embracing 
the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  extending 
over  several  generations,  none  of  which  can  be 
later  than  B.C  606,  while  some  of  them  prob- 
ably belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  ancient  aa 
the  thirteenth,  and  perhaps  even  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.    There  are  other  mounds  of  ruins 
as  yet  unexplored.    Which  of  these  ruins  cor- 
respond to  the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether 
(as  Dr.  Layard  suggests)  that  vast  city  may 
have  extended  all  the  way  along  the  Tigris  from 
Kouyunjik  to  Nimroud,  and  to  a  corresponding 
breadth  nonheast  of  the  river^^aA  far  as  Khar- 
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MMid.  Wi  questions  still  unde^  diboossion. 
Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  monuments  and 
mscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fteah  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  splen- 
did fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Lay- 
ard  from  Nimroud,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

NivTAs  (Nti^oc),  son  of  Ninus  and  Semira- 
mis.     Vid.  8km;««aiiis. 

NidBB  {Nt76tf),  \.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus, 
and  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus. 
— ^.  Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Tay- 
giUe  or  the  Hyad  Dioae.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Pelops,  and  the  wife  of  Ampbion,  king  of 
I'hebes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
itx  sons  and  six  daughters.  Being  proud  of  the 
iun.ber  of  her  children,  she  deemed  herself  su- 
perior to  Latona  (Leto),  who  had  given  birth  to 
only  two  children.  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew  all 
her  children  with  their  arrows.  For  nine  days 
their  bodies  lay  in  their  blood  without  any  one 
burying  them,  for  Jupiter  (Zens)  bad  changed 
the  people  into  stones ;  but  on  the  tenth  day 
the  gods  themselves  buried  them.  Niobe  her- 
self, who  had  gone  to  Mount  Sipylus,  was  met- 
amorphosed into  stone,  and  even  thus  eontin- 
ned  to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods 
had  visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story, 
which  later  writers  have  greatly  modified  and 
enlarged.  The  number  and  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  vary  very  much  in  the  different 
accounts ;  for  while  Homer  states  that  their 
number  was  twelve,  Hesiod  and  others  men- 
tioned twenty,  Alcman  only  six,  Sappho  eight- 
een, and  Herodotus  four ;  but  the  most  common- 
ly received  number  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  fourteen,  namely,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  According  to  Homer,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis) ;  but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons,  Amphion  or  Amyclas,  and  one 
of  her  daughters,  Meltbcsa,  were  saved,  but  that 
Melibcca,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
afterward  called  Ghloris.  The  time  and  place 
at  which  the  children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed 
are  likewise  stated  differently.  According  to 
Homer,  they  perished  in  their  mother*s  house. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  sons  were  slain  while 
they  were  engaged  In  gymnastic  exercises  in  a 
plain  near  Thebes,  and  the  daughters  during  the 
funeral  of  their  brothers.  Otb^n,  again,  trans- 
!er  the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  make  Nioro,  after  the 
death  of  her  children,  go  from  Thebes  to  Lydia, 
to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Mount  Sipylus,  where 
Jupiter  (2teus),  at  her  own  request,  metamorph- 
osed her  into  a  stone,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pau* 
sanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the 
petrified  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus.  The 
tomb  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was 
shown  at  Thebes.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her 
children  was  frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by 
ancient  artists.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  works  of  art  still  extant  is  the  groap 
of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  filled  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome, 
ind  which  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1583.  This  group  is  now  at  Florence,  and  con- 
iisiA  of  the  mother,  who  holds  her  youngest 


daughter  on  her  knees,  and  thirteen  ftatuei 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  tievides  &  figure 
usually  called  the  pasdagogus  of  the  children 
The  Romans  themselves  were  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  group  was  the  work  of  Sec  pas  or  Praxit< 
eles. 

NiPalTBS  (6  Ni^riTc,  i.  e.,  Snouhmcunlatn 
now  Balan),  a  mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  form- 
ing an  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Euphrates  toward 
the  Lake  of  Fsn,  before  reaching  which  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  approaches  the  Tigris  below 
Tigrsnocerta ;  thus  surrounding  on  the  north 
and  east  the  basin  of  the  highest  course  of  the 
Tigris  (which  is  inclosed  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  Mount  Masius),  and  dividing  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Arsanias  (now  Mura^  or 
southern  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  The  con 
tinuation  of  Mount  Niphates  Co  the  southeast, 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  valley, 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi 
(now  Mountaint  of  Kurdistan). 

[Niphates  (Ni^n^c)*  one  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.] 

NiRBirt  (Nipevc),  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  firom  the  island 
of  Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  Later 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Eurypylus 
or  iEneas. 

[NiSA  or  NxasA.     Vid,  Nysa.] 

N18JBA.     Vid.  MsoARA. 

N18JEA,  NisJBi,  NiBJBua  Campus  (N^ffoio,  Ni« 
ffoloc,  rd  Niaaiov  ire^/ov),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  for  vari- 
ous places  on  the  south  and  southeast  of  the 
Caspian :  thus  one  writer  mentions  a  city  Nisea 
in  Maiigiana,  and  another  a  people  Nissi  in 
the  north  of  Aria ;  but  most  apply  the  term  Ni- 
saean  Plain  to  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Great  Me- 
dia, near  Rhags,  the  pasture  ground  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  of  the  finest  breed,  which  sup- 
plied the  studs  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Persia. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  breed  of  horses 
was  called  Nisaean  from  their  original  home  in 
Margiana  (a  district  famous  for  its  horses),  and 
that  the  Nissan  plain  received  its  name  ifrom 
the  horses  kept  in  it. 

N18IBI8  {NuTi6if :  Ntff<5i?v6f).  1.  Also  Antio- 
cHiA  Mtodohijb  (in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram 
Zobal  ruins  near  Ni*iinn%  a  celebrated  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Mygdonia,  stood  on  the  River  Mygdonius  (now 
Nakr-al-Hiidli),  thirty-seven  Roman  miles  south- 
west of  Tigranooerta,  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  and 
was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post.  In 
the  successive  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Tigrenes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  it 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at 
last  it  fisli  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian.— 3.  A  city  of  Aria,  at  the  fool 
of  Mount  Paropamisus. 

NiBUB  (N<ooc).  1.  King  of  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  i£geus,  Pallas, 
and  Lyons,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla.  When  Megara 
was  besieged  by  Minob,  Scylla,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  of 
golden  hair  which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  fa 
iher*s  head,  and  on  which  bia^life  dependcc 
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Nisus  thereupon  died,  and  Minos  obtained  pos- 
session  of  the  city.  Minos,  howeyer,  was  so 
Virritied  at  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  daugh- 
ter, that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be  fastened  to  the 
pi  /p  of  his  ship,  and  afterward  drowned  her  in 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  According  to  others,  Minos 
'eft  Megara  in  disgust;  Scylla  leaped  into  the 
Bca,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  but  her  father, 
who  had  been  changed  into  a  sea-eagle  (Aa/ue- 
iius)t  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird 
called  Cirts.  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Niseia  Virgo,  and 
Niteis.  Vid.  Scylla.  Nis«a,  the  port  town 
of  Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllasum 
from  his  daughter.— 3.  Son  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a 
friend  of  Euryalus.  The  two  friends  accom- 
panied ^neas  to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night 
attack  against  the  Hutulian  camp.— [3.  A  noble 
Dnlichian,  son  of  Aretus,  and  one  of  the  suitors 
ot  Penelope.] 

N18VRU8  {Niavpoc :  now  Nikero),  a  small  isl- 
and in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  a  little  distance  off 
the  promontory  of  Caria  called  Tnopium,  of  a 
round  form,  eighty  stadia  (eight  geographical 
miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed  of  lofty  rocks, 
the  highest  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  high.  Its  volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  respecting  its  origin,  that  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) tore  it  off  the  neighboring  island  of  Cos  to 
hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and  mill- 
stones. Its  capita],  of  the  same  name,  stood  on 
the  northwest  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain .  Its  first  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  Carians ;  but  already 
in  the  heroic  age  it  had  received  a  Dorian  popu- 
lation, like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the 
Greeks.  It  received  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  historical  age.  At  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  it  belonged  to  the  Carian  queen  Arte- 
misia ;  it  next  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens : 
though  transferred  to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  recovered 
for  Athens  by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.C.  394. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Rhodian  republic,  was  united  to 
the  Roman  empire  about  B.C.  70. 

[NiTETis  (SirtfTit),  a  daughter  of  Apries,  the 
K^ptian  king,  who  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  Amasis ;  Cambyses  having  demanded  of 
Amasis  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  latter  sent 
to  him  Nitetis,  having  passed  her  off  as  his  own 
daughter.  Another  account,  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  as  incorrect,  makes  Cyrus  to  have 
sought  Nitetis  in  marriage,  and  to  have  been  by 
her  the  father  of  Cambyses.] 

NiTioBRioEs,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Liger, 
whose  fighting  force  consisted  of  five  thousand 
men.  Their  chief  town  was  Aoinnum  (now 
Agen). 

NiTocRis  (N/rwifptf).     1.  A  queen  of  Babylon, 

mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  her 

many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicin- 

tv.    Tt  is  supposed  by  most  modern  v  rilers 
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that  she  was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadneziiar,  aflc 
the  mother  or  grandmother  of  Labynetns  or  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon.— 2.  A  queco 
of  Egypt,  was  elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place 
of  her  brother,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed 
In  order  to  take  revenge  npou  the  murderers  of 
her  brother,  she  built  a  f  ery  long  chamber  undei 
ground,  and  when  it  was  finished  invited  to  a 
banquet  in  it  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had 
had  a  principal  share  in  the  murder.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet,  she  let  in 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  means  of 
a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them  all, 
and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  othei 
authorities  that  she  was  a  celebrated  personage 
in  Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built 
the  third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  she  finished  the  third  pyramfd,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Mycerinus.  Modern 
writers  make  her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  state  that  she  reigned  six  years  in 
place  of  her  murdered  husband  (not  her  brother, 
as  Herodotus  states),  whose  name  was  Menthu- 
dphis.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  ot 
grandson  of  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 


NiTRXJB,  NiTRARi^  (Ncrptoi,  N/rptQ,  "Slrpaiati 
now  Birket-el'Duarah),  the  celebrated  natron 
lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a  valley  on 
the  southwestern  margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave 
to  the  surrounding  district  the  name  of  Nirp<ur<< 
or  the  Uoftdc  'Sirpwr^Ct  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  occupation  was  the  extraction  of 
the  natron  from  the  lakes,  the  name  of  Nirpiur at* 
This  district  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Serapis,  and  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where 
sheep  were  sacrificed. 

[NivARiA  (i.  e.,  Sruno  Itlandj  now  probably 
Teneriffe),  one  of  the  Fortunatae  Insulae,  q.  v.] 

Nizi  Dii,  a  general  term,  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to 
assist  women  in  child-birth. 

rNoAS.    Vid.  Nobs.] 

KobTlTor,  Fulvius,  plebeians.  This  family 
was  originally  called  Pjetivub^  and  the  name  of 
Nobilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this 
name.  1.  Sbr.,  consul  B.C.  265,  with  M.  ^Emil- 
itts  Paulus,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  two  consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to 
bring  off  the  survivors  of  the  army  of  Regulus. 
On  their  way  to  Africa  they  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italy  they  were  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their  ships  were  destroy- 
ed.— 2.  M.,  graiidson  of  the  preceding,  curulo 
edile  195,  prietor  193,  when  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the  town  of  Tole* 
tum ;  and  consul  189,  when  he  received  the  con 
duct  of  the  war  against  the  iEtolians.  He  took 
the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the  iEto- 
lians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  was  censor  with  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art ;  he  was  a  patron  of 
the  poet  Ennius,  who  accompanied  him  in  hii 
.Ctolian  campaign ;  and  be  belonged  to  that 
party  among  the  Boman  noblna  who  ivpi  r*  intro 
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■ucmg  into  ihe  city  a  taste  for  Greek  literature 
pnd  refinemeot.  He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by 
Oato  the  censor, who  made  merry  with  his  name, 
calling  him  mobUior  instead  of  nobilior.  Fulyi* 
tts,  in  his  censorship,  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Muses  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  as 
an  indication  that  the  state  ought  to  cultivate 
(he  liberal  arts ;  and  he  adorned  it  with  the 
paintings  and  statues  which  he  had  brought 
from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  iEtolia. — 
S.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171 ; 
surule  sdih  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria 
of  Terence  was  performed  ;  and  consul  159. — 
4.  Q.,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  1 53,  when  he  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
He  was  censor  in  1 36.  He  inherited  his  father*s 
love  for  literature :  he  presented  the  poet  £n- 
nius  with  the  Roman  franchise  when  he  was  a 
triumvir  for  founding  a  colony. 

[NcEOA  (Solya)t  a  maritime  city  of  the 
Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
River  Melsus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Can- 
tabri.] 

[NoiBMON.  1.  A  Lycian  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys- 
ses before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  Phronius,  anithacan, 
who  gave  his  vessel  to  Telemachus  for  his  in- 
tended voyage  in  search  of  Ulysses.— 3.  A  Tro- 
jan warrior,  companion  of  iEneas  in  Italy,  slain 
byTurnus.] 

[No»8  (N%,  Hdt.),  or  Noab  (Val.  Flacc).  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  Ister  in  Thrace.] 

NoLA  (Nolan us :  now  NoUi),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  Campania,  twenty-one  Roman 
miles  southeast  of  Capua,  on  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Nuceria,  was  founded  by  the  Ausoni- 
ans,  but  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence  some  writers  call 
it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  B.C.  327,  Nola  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  send  two  thousand  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
ns,  when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted 
to  Hannibal ;  and  it  was  allowed,  in  consequence, 
to  retain  its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates,  and  when  taken  by 
Sulla  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Sam- 
Dite  garrison.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  died  at  Nola.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Campanian  vases  have  been  found  in  moderfi 
times.  According  to  an  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
church  bells  were  invented  at  Nola,  and  were 
hence  called  Campana. 

[NOMADSS.       via.  NUMIDIA.] 

NoMBNTANus,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus. 

NoMENTUM  (Nomentanus :  now  La  Mentana), 
originally  a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but 
•Q&equently  a  Sabine  town,  fourteen  (Roman) 
miles  from  Rome,  from  which  the  ViaNomen' 
tanm,  (more  anciently  Via  Ficulensis)  and  the 
Pcftta  Nomentana  at  Rome  derived  their  name. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  its  wine. 

N<ShTa  (to  Noyuia),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  oo 
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the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  h^^ii  ^eniuo 
its  name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

[NoMioN  {SofU(jv)t  of  Caria,  father  of  ^mpht* 
machus  and  Nastes,  who  led  the  Cariati.)  to  th^ 
Trojan  war.] 

NoMius  (No/4tof),  a  surname  of  divinities  { rr. 
tecting  the  pastures  and  shepherds,  su'^h  ai 
Apollo,  Pan,  Mercury  (Hermes),  and  Arista^us. 

Nonacris  (Suvaicpic :  NuvaKptdrijCt  Nwroxpi- 
eve),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  northwest 
of  Pheneus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mounlainsy 
in  which  the  River  Styx  took  its  origin.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  No- 
nacris,  the  wife  of  Lycaon.  From  this  t-^wn 
Mercury  (Hermes)  is  called  Nonacriatet,  Evan* 
der  Nonacriutt  Atalanta  Nonaeria,  and  Callisto 
Nojuurina  Virgo,  in  the  general  sense  of  Ar- 
cadian. 

NonTus  Marcellus.     Vid.  Marcellus. 

NoNios  SurBWAs.     Vid.  Sukenas. 

[N0MNO8U8  {Ndvvoaoc\  a  Byzantine  historian 
and  ambassador,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
.Ethiopians,  Saracens,  <&c.,  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I. ;  on  his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  of  which  an  abridgment  ivas  made 
by  Photius,  and  still  exists ;  edited  by  Niebuhr 
and  Bekker,  with  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  <&c., 
Bonn,  1829.] 

N0NNU8  (Noi/vof).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting 
bis  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  He  is  the  author  of  ui  enormous 
epic  poem,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Dionytiaca  or  Bastarica  {£iiowataKa 
orBaocapiKa),  and  which  consists  of  forty-eight 
books.  The  work  has  no  literary  merit ;  thf 
style  is  bombastic  and  inflated ;  and  the  inci- 
dents are  patched  together  with  little  or  no  co 
herence.  Edited  by  Graefe,  Lips.,  1810-1826, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a  paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  hexameter  verse, 
which  is  likewise  extant.  Edited  by  Heinsius, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1627:  [and  by  Passow,  Leipzig, 
1834.]— 2.  TasopuANEs  Nonnus,  a  Greek  roed 
ical  writer  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  entitled  a  **  Compendium 
of  the  whole  Medical  art,V  and  is  compiled  from 
previous  writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Goths  et 
Amstel.,  1794, 1795,  2  vols. 

Nora  (ro  Nupo :  Nwpovdf ,  Norensis).  1 .  (Nov 
Torre  Forcadizo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sar- 
dinia, founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  southwest  of  Caralis.— 
2.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 
borders  ofLycaonia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  in  it  by 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  for  a  whole  winter. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  ffrfpoacadc,  U 
was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia. 

[NoRAX  (N«/3af),  son  of  Mercury  (llenBes) 
and  Eurythea.     Vid.  Nora.] 

NoRBA  (NorbanensLs,  Norbanus).  1.  (Now 
Norma),  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium,  01 
the  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  and  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nymphseus,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  and  subsequently  to  th« 
Volscian  league.  As  early  as  B.C.  492  the  Ro- 
msLs  founded  a  colony  at  Norba.    It  espouser 
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tbe  cause  of  Marias  in  the  civil  war,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants,  when 
it  was  taken  by  one  of  Salla's  generals.  There 
are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  at  Norma. — 2.  Snrnamed 
C'jBSAREA  (now  Alcantara),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Lusitania,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tagus,  north- 
west of  Augusta  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by 
order  of  Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is 
still  extant.  It  is  six  hundred  feet  long  by 
tweaty-eight  wide,  and  contains  six  arches. 

NoRBANDS,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebe  B.C.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Ciepio  of  majes- 
tas,  but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime 
In  tbe  following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  the  trial  of  Csepio.  In  90 
or  89,  Norbanus  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  tbe 
Marsic  war ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused 
the  Marian  party:  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Garbo  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  es- 
caped from  Italy  and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  bis  person  was  de- 
manded by  Sulla. 

Norbanus  Flaccus.     Vid.  Flacous. 

No  RSI  A  (Sap^eia  :  now  Neumarkt  in  Styria)t 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in 
No  icura,  from  which  the  whole  country  proba- 
bly derived  its  name.  It  was  situated  in  the 
cerjtre  ofNoricum,  a  little  south  of  the  River 
Murius,  and  on  the  road  from  Virunum  to  Ovila- 
ba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Carbo 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  B.C.  113.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Boil  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar. 
(Caes.,  B.  G.,  i.,  6.) 

NdBicuM,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danabe,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Noreia,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Rstia  and  Yin- 
delicia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the 
south  by  Pannonia  and  Italy-  It  was  separated 
from  Raetia  and  Vindelicia  by  the  River  ^nus 
(now  Inn%  from  Pannonia  on  the  east  by  Mens 
Cetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
south  by  the  River  Savus,  the  Alpes  Carnicae, 
and  Mens  Ocra.  It^thus  corresponds  to  the 
greater  part  of  Styria*and  Carinthia,  and  a  part 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  Noricum 
was  a  mountainous  country,  for  it  was  not  only 
surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  mount- 
ains, but  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Alps, 
the  Alpes  Noricjb  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Salz- 
burg), ran  right  through  the  province.  In  those 
mountains  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron 
was  found  ;  and  the  Noric  swords  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  Gold  also  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains  in  ancient  times. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Celts,  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Taurisci, 
also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital  Noreia, 
were  the  most  important.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Raetia  by 
Tibenus  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
ormed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  prov- 
inces, Noricum  was  formed  into  two  provinces, 
Soricum  Rxjftnte,  along  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
ind  Noricum  Mediterraneumt  sepirated  from  tbe 
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fonner  by  tbe  maintains  which  divide  Austria 
and  Styria  :  they  joth  belonged  to  the  diocesf 
of  lUyricum  and  the  prefecture  of  Italy. 

NoRTiA  or  NuRTiA,  au  Etruscan  divinity 
worshipped  at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was  driver 
every  year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  th< 
purpose  of  marking  the  number  of  years. 

NosBis,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy, 
lived  about  B.C.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  twelve 
epigrams  of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

[NoTiuM  (Ndriov).  1.  The  port  of  Colophon. 
Vid.  Colophon.  —  2.  A  city  in  the  island  Ca- 
1yd  na,  which  lay  near  Rhodes — 3.  (Now  Misscn 
Head),  a  promontory  of  Hibernia,  the  southwest 
point  of  the  island.] 

NOTDS.       Vid.  AUSTER. 

NovARiA  (Novarensis  :  now  Navara),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a.  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Gogna),  and  on  the  road 
from  Mediolanum  to  Verceliae,  subsequently  a 
Roman  municipium. 

NovATiANus,  a  heretic,  who  insisteu  upon  the 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all 
Christians  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius  to  the  see  of  Rome,  A.D.  251, 
Novatianus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  a  rival 
party,  but  was  condemned  by  the  council  held 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  After  a  vain 
struggle  to  maintain  his  position,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  who  from  him  derived  the  name  of  Nova- 
tians.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  individua. 
who  first  proclaimed  these  doctrines  was  no 
Novatianus,  but  an  African  presbyter  under 
Cyprian,  named  Novatos.  Hence  much  con* 
fusion  has  arisen  between  NowUus  and  Novati- 
anust  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. A  few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  b^ 
Jackson,  Lond.,  1728. 

Novatos.     Vid.  Novatianus. 

NovBNsiLBB  or  NovBNsiDEs  Dii,  Romau  goda 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  nove  and 
intidcM^  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  tbe  IndigcU$,  or  old  native  divin- 
ities. It  was  customary  among  the  Romans, 
after  the  conquest  of  a  neighlx)ting  town,  to 
carry  its  gods  to  Rome,  and  there  establish  tUoir 
worship. 

NovEsioM  (now  Neuss),  a  fortified  town  of 
the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Colonia  Agrippin^  (now  Cologne)  to  Cas 
tra  Vetera  (now  Xanten).  The  fortifications  of 
this  place  were  restored  by  Julian  in  A.D.  359. 

NovioDUNUM,  a  name  given  to  many  Celtie 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a  hill  (dun). 
1.  (Now  Nouan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  east  of  their  capital  Avar* 
icum. — 2.  (Now  Nevers),  a  town  of  the  ^Edui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gustodunum  to  Lutetia,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Niveris  and  the  Ligcr,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  called  Nevirnum,  and  thus  ac- 
quired its  modern  name. — 3.  A  town  of  the 
Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessonum.  Vid.  Augusta,  No. 
6.^4.  (Now  Nion),  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  ia 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Lacus  Lemanus,  was  made  a  RQ^nan  cokiny  bv 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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jalius  Cesar,  B.C.  46,  under  the  name  of  Ceio- 

nia  Equestris 5.  (Now  Itaczi)^  a  fortress  in 

Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  near  which  Va- 
lens  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Groths. 

NovioxAGus  or  N(Eoxioua.  1.  (Now  Cos- 
teinan  de  Mcdoc),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vi- 
visci  in  Gallia  Aquitanica»  northwest  of  Burdi- 
gala. — 3.  A  town  of  the  Tricastini  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  probably  the  modern  iViioiu,  though 
Borne  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Au- 
gusta Tricastinorum  (now  Aousu). — 3.  (Now 
Spires)^  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  Vid.  Nbm- 
BTE8. — 4.  (Now  Neumagen)^  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
viri  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosella. — 5.  (Now 
Nimwegen)t  a  town  of  the  Batavi. — [6.  (Ruins 
near  Lisieux)^  a  port  of  the  Lezovii  or  Lezubii, 
a  small  community  belonging  to  the  Arecomici 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Liger  (now 
Loire)  ahd  Sequana  (now  5dn<).] 

NoYiDs,  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Atellane 
plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

NovaM  CoMUM.     Vid,  Comum. 

[Nox.     Vid.  Nyx.] 

Nuba  Palob  (Nov6a  ^luvfi :  now  probably  L. 
FiUreh,  in  Dor  ZeUch),  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
receiving  the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, who  places  it  in  16^  north  latitude,  and 
40^  east  longitude  (=22^  from  Greenwich). 

Ndb^k,  "SvBJEi  (Novfoi,  Nov6aiOi),  an  African 
people,  who  are  found  in  two  placea,  namely, 
about  the  Lake  Nuba,  and  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  north  of  Meroe,  that  is,  in  the  north 
central  part  of  Nubia:  the  latter  were  govern- 
ed by  princes  of  their  own,  independent  of 
Meroft.  By  the  reign  of  Diocletian  they  had 
advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt. 

NaciBiA  (NucerTnus).  1.  Sumamed  Alfa- 
TXBNA  (now  Nocera)t  a  town  in  Campania,  on 
the  Samus  (now  Santo),  and  on  tbe  Via  Appia, 
southeast  of  Nola,  and  nine  (Roman)  miles  iirom 
the  coast,  was  tidcen  by  the  Koinans  in  the  Sam- 
nite  wars,  and  was  again  taken  by  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Canne,  when  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here  colonies 
of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  as  the  harbor 
of  Nuceria.  —  2.  Sumamed  Cambllabia  (now 
Nocera)t  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
Via  Flaminia.~8.  (Sow Luxgara),  a  smalltown 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Po,  northeaat  of 
Brixellum. — 4.  A  town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly 
called  LncEBiA. 

[NuDiuM  (Sovdiov),  a  settlement  of  the  Minyae 
in  Elis,  early  destroyed  by  the  Eleans.] 

NuiTHONBs,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (now  Elbe),  south- 
west of  the  Saxones,  and  north  of  the  Lango- 
bardi,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  modem 
Mecklenbmrg. 

NuMA  MaxcTus.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him 
the  first  pontifex  maximus.  Marcius  aspired 
to  the  kiogly  dignity  on  the  death  of  Pompilius, 
and  he  starved  himself  to  death  on  the  election 
of  Tullus  Hostilius.-— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
is  said  to  have  married  Pompilia,  the  daughter 
3f  Numa  Pompilius,  and  to  have  become  by  her 
the  father  of  Ancus  Marcius.    Numa  Marcius 
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was  appointed  oy  Tullus  Hostilius  pretertua 
urbi. 

Numa  PompilIub,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
who  belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country, 
and  was  elecved  king  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Romulus,  when  the  people  became  tired  of 
the  interregnum  of  the  senate.  He  was  re 
nowned  for  his  wisdom  and  his  piety ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  had  derived  hi« 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His  reign  was 
long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his  chief  care 
to  the  establishment  of  religion  among  his  rade 
subjects.  He  was  instracted  by  the  Cameoa 
Egeria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near  Rome, 
and  who  honored  him  with  her  love.  He  was 
revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first 
appointed  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamens, 
the  virgins  of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  found- 
ed the  temple  of  Janus,  which  remained  always 
shut  during  his  reign.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  stated  differently.  Livy  makes  it  forty-three 
years  ;  Poly  bins  and  Cicero  thirty- nine  years. 
The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed all  the  reliffious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
were  said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a 
separate  tomb,  and  to  have  been  discovered  by 
accident  five  hundred  years  afterward,  in  B.C. 
181.  They  were  carried  to  the  city  pnetor 
Petilins,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  twelve 
or  seven  hooka  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on 
philosophy :  the  latter  were  burned  on  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  but  the  former  were  care- 
folly  preserved.  The  story  of  the  discovery 
of  these  books  is  evidently  a  forgery ;  and  tho 
books,  which  were  ascribed  to  Numa,  and  which 
were  extant  at  a  later  time,  were  evidently 
nothing  more  than  works  containing  an  account 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

NuvAHA  (now  Umana  Distrutta),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to 
Aternum,  along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the 
Siculi,  and  was  subsequently  a  municipium. 

NomantIa  (Numantlnns :  rains  near  PuenU 
de  Don  Chiarray%  the  capital  of  the  Arevacs  or 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  sit- 
uated near  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  this  rirer,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Asturiea  to  Cvsaraugusta.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  nature,  being  built  on  a  steep  and 
precipitous,  though  not  lofty  hill,  and  accessible 
by  only  one  path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  palisades.  It  was  twenty-four  stadia  in 
circumference,  but  was  not  surrounded  by  reg- 
ular walls,  which  the  natural  strength  of  ita 
position  rendered  unnecessary.  It  was  long 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  its  protracted  siege 
and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger  (B.C.  188)  is  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

[NuMANua  RxHULUs,  a  Rutulian  warrior,  broth* 
er-in-law  of  Turaus,  slain  by  Ascanius.] 

NoMBNlue  (Sovft^wc),  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
a  Pythagoreo- Platonic  philosopher,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  aa 
well  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  teiongs  to  the 
age  of  the  Antoninea.    His  obie^  was  to  traon 
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ite  ductrines  .if  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at 
.oe  same  timp,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
Tariance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the 
BrahmiLs,  Jews,  Magi,  and  Egyptians.  Con- 
slderabh  fragments  of  his  works  have  been 
preserved  by  Eustbius,  in  his  Praparatio  Evan- 
ffeiica. 

NuMERUNUs,  Nf.  AdrelTos.  the  younger  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  Cams,  who  ac- 
ocmpanied  his  father  in  the  expedition  against 
t&e  Persians,  AD.  283.  After  the  death  of  his 
fethor,  which  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
merianus  was  acknowledged  as  joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Carinus.  The  army,  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  Carus,  who  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  compelled  Nomerianus  to  retreat  to- 
ward Europe.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
march,  which  lasted  for  eight  months,  he  was 
confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the  eyes ; 
but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having  become 
excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way  into  the 
imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead  body  of 
their  prince.  Arrios  A  per,  pnefect  of  the  prae- 
torians, and  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military  council, 
held  at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permit- 
ted to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed 
to  thr  heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had 
already  proclaimed  emperor.     Vid.  Dioolbti- 

4NU8. 

N(7Mic!ua  or  NumIcus  (now  Numico),  a  small 
fiver  in  Latium,  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
near  Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the 
tomb  of  iEneas,  whom  the  inhabitants  called 
Jopiter  Indiges. 

[NuMicius,  Tib.  1 .  Tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
9S0,  was,  with  his  colleague  Q.  Msfelius,  given 
over  to  the  Samnites  when  the  Romans  resolv- 
«^  not  to  adhere  to  the  peace  made  at  Caudium. 
rtk?  colleague  of  Maelius  is  called  by  Eivy  L. 
Julius,  and  not  Numicius.  —  3.  A  person  to 
whom  Horace  addresses  the  sixth  epistle  of  his 
first  book :  otherwise  unknown.} 

[NuMXDA  Plotius,  8  fricnd  of  Horace,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  odes  (bk.  i.,  86), 
to  celebrate  his  safe  arrival  in  Italy,  after  a 
campaign  against  the  Cantabri  in  Spain.] 

N^uiDiA  (Sov/JiiSla^  i  'Sofiadta  and  NofiadLK^ : 
No^dc,  Ntimlda,  pi.  'Nofiddec  or  No/<adec  Ai6veCt 
Nikmids  :  now  Algier),  a  country  of  Northern 
Africa,  which,  in  its  original  extent,  was  divid- 
ed from  Manretania  on  the  west  by  the  River 
Malva  or  Mulucha,  and  on  the  east  from  the 
territory  of  Carthage  (afterward  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa)  by  the  River  Tusca:  its 
northern  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  it  extended  indefinitely  toward  the 
«hain  of  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the 
Gaetuli.  Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Less- 
er Atlas,  and  watered  by  the  streams  running 
down  from  it,  it  abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which 
were  early  taken  possession  of  by  wandering 
tiibes  of  Asiatic  origin,  who,  from  their  occu- 
pation as  herdsmen,  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 
here  as  elsewhere,  No/idJec,  and  this  name  was 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country.  A  sufficient 
account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their  connection 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  west,  is  given  un- 
der Macjketania.  The  fertility  of  the  country, 
inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a  some- 
what more  settled  character  to  the  people :  and, 
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attheit  first  appearance  in  Rctiac  hiscor*,  ive  v 
find  their  two  great  tribes,  the  Ma^syliana  and 
the  Massesylians,  forming  two  monarchies, 
which  were  united  into  one  under  Masinissa. 
B.C.  201.  For  the  historical  details,  vid.  Mas- 
TNissA.  On  Masinissa*s  death  in  148,  his  king- 
dom was  divided,  by  his  dying  directions,  he 
tween  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and 
Gulussa ;  but  it  was  soon  reunited  under  Mi- 
cipsa, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  both  his 
brothers.  His  death  in  118  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed  by  the  usurpation  of  Jngurtha,  an  ac- 
count of  which  and  of  the  ensuing  war  with  the 
Romans  is  given  under  Juocrtha.  On  the  de 
feat  of  Jugurtha  in  106,  the  country  became 
virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  they  per- 
mitted the  family  of  Masinissa  to  govern  it,  with 
the  royal  title  {vid,  Hibmpsal,  No.  2  ;  Juba,  No 
1),  until  B.C.  46,  when  Juba,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was  de- 
feated and  dethroned  by  Julius  CoBsar,  and 
Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Il 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  or  a 
little  later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  western 
part  of  the  country  was  taken  from  Numidia 
and  added  to  Maurbtania,  as  far  east  as  Salds. 
In  B.C.  30  Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to  his 
father*s  kingdom  of  Numidia ;  but  in  B.C.  35 
he  (exchanged  it  for  Mauretania.  and  Numidia, 
that  is,  the  country  between  Salds  on  the  west 
and  the  Tusca  on  the  east,  became  a  Roman 
province.  It  was  again  diminished  by  near  a 
half  under  Claudius  {vid.  Mauretania)  ;  and 
henceforth,  until  the  Arab  conquest,  the  sena- 
torial province  of  Numidia  denotes  the  district 
between  the  River  Ampsaga  on  the  west  and 
the  Tusca  on  the  east ;  its  capital  was  CIrta 
(now  Constaniineh).  The  country,  in  its  latei 
restricted  limits,  Is  often  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidians  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  Carthage,  and  afterward  of  Rome. 

[Null iDicus,  the  agnomen  of  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
success  in  Numidia.    Vid.  Metbllus,  No.  10.] 

NcMiDicus  Sinus  {SovftidiKo^  kSXito^  :  now 
Baif  ofStorah),  the  great  gulf  east  of  Promon- 
toriom  Tretum  (now  Seven  Capes),  on  the  north 
of  Numidia. 

[NoMiBiANus  (Nov^cfffovoc),  au  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Corinth,  whose  lectures  Galen  attended 
about  A.D.  160,  having  gone  to  Corinth  for  that 
purpose.  He  was,  according  to  Galen,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  pupils  of  Quintus,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  by  his  anatomical 
knowledge.] 

[NuMisina,  P.  1.  One  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  liStins,  B.C.  340,  and  principal  com- 
mander in  the  Latin  war. — 2.  C,  praetor  B.C. 
177,  obtained  Sicily  as  his  province.— 3.  T.,  of 
Tarquinii,  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioneia 
sent  into  Macedonia  B.C.  167,  to  regulate  its 
afl^iirB  ader  its  conquest  by  PauUus  iEmillus.— 
4.  N  I'iro,  is  branded  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
cue-throats  employed  by  M.  Antonius  trie  tri- 
umvir.] 

NuxisTRo  (Numistrfinns),  a  town  in  Lucania. 
near  the  fronticTS  of  Apulia. 

NumItor.     Vid,  Romulus. 

[NuMiTCR,  sen  of  Phorctts,  a  warrior  in  thu 
array  of  T  irnns,  wounded  Aojbates.  ]      t 
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f^  jMiroKit's,  L.  1.  One  of  the  five  tribunes 
t  It  elected  in  the  comitia  tribata,  B.C.  472. — 
S.  P.,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Virginia,  attempted 
to  resist  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  the  decem- 
vir Appius  Claudius,  and  was  elected  tribune  of 
the  plebs  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvir, 
B.C.  449. — 3.  Q.  Numitorius  Pullus,  of  Fregel- 
ie,  betrayed  his  native  town  to  tbe  Roman  prae- 
tor L.  U.')i.'o'us,  B.C.  125,  when  it  rose  ia  revolt 
to  obtain  t\o  Roman  franchise.— 4.  C,  was  a 
distiogai^boO  man  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  was  pi!t  to  death  by  Marius  and  Cinna 
when  they  eLU.red  Rome  at  the  close  of  B.C. 
«8.] 

NuRsiA  (Nurslous :  now  Norcia)  a  town  in  the 
north  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  {JEn.^  vii.,  716) 
fn^idt,  Nursia.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ser- 
tonus  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nycteis  (SvKTjjic),  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zetbus. 
Vid.  AnrioPE,  Nyctbus. 

Ntcteos  (Nv/crev^),  son  of  Hyriens  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Poly  xo,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Antiope ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of 
tbe  river-god  Asopi^s.  Antiope  was  carried  ofiT 
Dy£popeus,kingof  Sicyon ;  whereupon  Nycteus, 
who  governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus,  mvaded  Sicyon  with  a  Theban  army. 
Nycteus  was  defeated,  and  being  severely 
wounded,  he  was  carried  back  to  Thebes,  where, 
previous  to  his  death,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Lycus  guardian  of  Labdacus,  and  at  the  same 
time  required  him  to  take  vengeance  on  £po- 
oeus.     Vid.  I.YCU8. 

NyctImbitb,  daughter  of  Epopens,  king  of  Les- 
DOS,  01  ?uo9rding  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pur- 
sued and  dvikonored  by  her  amorous  father,  she 
concealed  t-icrself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where 
sha  was  rrnitamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Athena) 
into  an  om, 

Nympsjc  (Svfju^t/,  the  name  of  a  numerous 
class  of /r  male  divinities  of  a  lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus, 
and  are  described  as  the  dauffhters  of  Jupiter 
(2Seus).  They  may  be  divide?  into  two  great 
classes.  The  first  class  embraces  those  who 
were  recognized  in  the  worship  of  nature.  The 
early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phenomena  of  or- 
dinary nature  some  manifestation  of  the  deity: 
aprings,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains, 
all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life,  and  all 
were  only  the  visible  embodiments  of  so  many 
divine  agents.  The  salutary  and  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  second  class 
of  nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races, 
and  states,  such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  others. 
I.  The  nymphs  of  the  first  class  must  again  be 
subdivided  into  various  species,  according  to  the 
dififerent  parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives.  1.  Nymphs  of  ths  waitry  tie- 
men/.  To  these  belong,  first,  the  nymphs  of  the 
oeean,  Oceanidet  ('0«eaylva<,  ^Qxcavldeg,  vifA^ai 
9Xuu\  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of 
Oeeanus ;  and,  next,  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediter- 
rsnean  or  inner  sea,  who  were  regarded  as  ttie 
rfaui^ters  of  Nereus,  and  hence  were  called 
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Ifereide*  (SijpetSec)'  The  rivers  wore  ivpie 
sented  by  tbe  Poiameidet  (Ilora^videc),  who,  a* 
local  divinities,  were  named  aAer  their  rivers 
as  Acheloides,  Anigrides,  Ismenides,  Amnisia- 
des,  Pactolides.  The  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  nam^ 
Naiades  (N^^def),  though  tbey  had,  in  addition, 
specific  names  (Kpi/vo^oi.  Uriyaiait  '£Ae(ov6^oc, 
Aifivari6ec,  or  Aiftvddef).  Even  the  rivers  of 
the  lower  regions  were  described  as  having 
their  nymphs ;  hence  we  read  of  Nympha  in- 
fima  paludis  and  AvemaUs.  Many  of  these 
nymphs  preside  over  waters  or  springs  which 
were  believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  ol 
them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
power,  and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and 
to  confer  upon  them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence 
all  persons  in  a  state  of  rapture,  such  as  seers, 
poets,  madmen,  &c.,  were  said  to  be  caught  by 
the  nymphs  {wfi^Xtjirroi,  in  Lat.  lymphatic  lyrn' 
phatici).  As  water  is  necessary  to  feed  all  veg- 
etation as  well  as  all  living  beings,  the  water- 
nymphs  frequently  appear  in  connection  with 
higher  divinities,  as,  for  example,  with  Apollo, 
the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector  of  herds  and 
flocks ;  with  Diana  (Artemis),  the  huntress  and 
the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  orig- 
inally an  Arcadian  nymph ;  with  Mercury  (Her- 
mes), the  fructifying  god  of  flocks ;  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) ;  and  with  Pan,  tbe  Sileni  and 
Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in  their  Bacchic  rev- 
els and  dances. — 2.  Nymphs  of  mtmniains  and 
grottoes^  called  Oreadcs  ('OpemdeCi  'Opo^e/ivmdec). 
but  sometimes  also  by  names  derived  from 
the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited  (e.  g,, 
KiOaipuvldec,  IltfXiddeg^  Kopvxiai).— 3.  Nymphs 
o/foresUt  groves,  and  glens,  Vfexe  believed  some 
times  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  travel- 
lers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  *AA- 
aiitde^,  TXtfCipol,  AiAuviuAef,  and  NaTroiat. — 
4.  Nymphs  of  trees  were  believed  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryades  (ApMiJef, 
^Afiadfmdde^  or  'Adpvadff),  from  dpvf,  which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing 
lofty  tree ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fruit-trees  were 
called  Melides  (M^X/de^  also  M^Aiddcf ,  'E^ri^^A/- 
dec*  or  *AfiafiJiXl6eg).  They  seem  to  be  of  Ar 
cadian  origin,  and  never  appear  together  with 
any  of  the  great  gods.  H.  The  second  class  ol 
nymphs,  who  were  connected  with  certain  races 
or  localities  (Svfi^ai  x^oviai),  usually  have  a 
name  derived  from  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated,  as  Nysiades,  Dodonides,  Lem- 
niae.  The  sacrifices  oflered  to  nymphs  usually 
consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oil,  bul 
never  of  wine.  They  were  worshipped  in  ma.ij 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs,  groves, 
and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  wort  s 
of  art  as  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked 
or  only  half  covered.  Later  poets  sometimes 
describe  them  as  having  sea-colored  hair. 


8.  A  port  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  lllyri 

cum,  three  Roman  miles  from  Lissus.— 3.  (Now 

'  Cape  Ghiorgi,,  the  southwestern  promontorv  fif. 
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Acte  or  Atho3,  in  Chalcidice. — 4.  A  sea-port 
town  of  the  Chersonesus  Tauri6a  (now  Crimea), 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos,  twenty-five  stadia 
(two  and  a  half  geographical  miles)  from  Panti- 
capaeum.— 5.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
thirty  stadia  (three  geographical  miles)  west  of 
the  month  oi*  the  River  Oxines.— 6.  A  place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Solo6. 

Nymphjeus  (Nv/i^atof).  1.  (Now  Ninfa  or 
Nimpa),  a  small  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the 
sea  above  Astura ;  of  some  note  as  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It 
now  no  longer  reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a 
little  lake,  called  Lago  di  Monaci.—U.  A  harbor 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Sardmia, 
between  the  Promontorium  Mercurii  and  the 
town  of  Tillium.— 3.  Also  called  NymphIds  (now 
Basilimfa),  a  small  river  of  Sophene  in  Armenia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  flowing  from 
north  to  south  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  Mons  Niphates  and  Mens  Masins. 

NymphidIds  SabIncs,  commander  of  the  prie- 
lorian  troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  A.D.  68,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Nymphis  (Nv/i^tf),  son  of  Xenagoras,  a  native 
of  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  lived  about  B.C.  250. 
He  was  a  person  of  distinction  in  his  native 
land,  as  well  as  a  historical  writer  of  some  note. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Alexander  and  bis  suc- 
cessors in  twenty-four  books,  and  also  a  history 
of  Heraclea  in  thirteen  books.  [The  fragments 
of  Nymphis  are  collected  by  J.  C.  Orelli  in  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Leipzig,  1816,  p.  96-102, 
and  by  C.  MuUer,  Fragm.  Grac.  Hist,  vol.  iii., 
p.  12-16.] 

NYMPHODORua  (NvfK^dopoc).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
orian  of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  au- 
Aor  of  a  work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia 
{Ndfiifia  'Aalac),  vid.  at  end  of  No.  2.-2.  Of 
Syracuse,  likewise  a  historian,  seems  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a  Periplus  of  Asia,  and  a  work . 
on  Sicily.  [The  fragments  of  these  works  are 
given  by  Miiller,  Fragm.  Grctc.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
375-981 ;  Miiller  considers  the  existence  of 
No.  1  doubtful,  and  adduces  some  arguments  to 
show  that  these  works  are  by  one  and  the  same 
author,  viz.,  the  Nymphodorus  of  Syracuse.] 

[Nymphooords  (Nu/f^d<5ci>pof),  a  citizen  of  Ah- 
dera,  whose  sister  married  Sitalces,  king  of 
Thrace.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously 
regarded  Nymphodorus  as  their  enemy,  made 
him  their  proxenus  in  B.C.  431,  and,  through 
his  mediation,  obtained  the  alliance  of  Sitalces. 
He  also  subsequently  testified  his  friendship  for 
the  Athenians  by  several  other  acts  of  kindness, 
and  thus  did  them  good  service.] 

[Ny8 A  or  Nyssa  (Svaa  or  Nvtrtra).  1 .  A  queen 
of  Bithynia,wife  of  Nicomedes  II.,  and  mother 
of  Nicomedes  III. — 2.  A  sister  of  Mithradates 
the  Great,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Lucullus 
at  Cabira,  and  thus  escaped  thefhte  of  the  other 
aisters  and  wives  of  the  king,  who  were  put  to 
death  shortly  after  at  Phamacia. — 3.  A  daughter 
of  Mithradates  the  Great,  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  but  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther in  his  flight  to  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
where  she  ultimately  shared  his  ^te,  putting  an 
cad  to  her  life  by  ]M)i3on,  B  C.  63] 
W9 
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Ni?8A  or  Nyssa  (Nt;<ro,  Nvn  ,  wab  the  m 
gendar-  scene  of  the  nnrt  jre  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus),  whence  the  name  was  applied  to  sev- 
eral places  which  were  sacred  to  that  gon. 
1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of  Goryea,  at  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  Punjab,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Rivers  Cophon  and  Choaspea, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nagftra  or  Dionyao- 
polis  (now  Nagar  or  Naggax).  Near  it  was  a 
mountain  of  like  name. — 2.  A  city  or  mountain 
in  iElhiopia.— 3.  (Now  SuUan-Hisar,  niins  a  !:*- 
tie  west  ofNazeli),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  south- 
em  slope  of  Mount  Messogis,  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Eudon,  which  foils 
into  the  Masander.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the  Antiochi, 
having  been  previously  called  Athymbra  and 
Pythopolis.— 4.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  near  the 
Halys,  on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Ancyra : 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa. — 6.  A 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Rivers  Nestus  and 
Strymon. — 6.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  near  Mount 
Helicon. 

NvsiBOs,  NybTds,  Ntsrus,  or  NysioSna,  a 
surname  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  derived  from 
Nysa,  a  mountain  or  city  (see  above),  where  tbo 
god  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs 

NvsEfDEs  or  Nysiades,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
and  whose  names  are  Cissels,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eri- 
phia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno. 

Nyx  (NtJf)f  called  Nox  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  the 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  that  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  himself  stood  in  awe  of  her  In  the 
ancient  cosmogonies  Night  is  one  of  the  very 
first  created  beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  i£ther  and 
Hemera.  She  is  further  said  to  have  given  birth, 
without  a  husband,  to  Moros,  the  Keres,  Thana- 
tos,  Hypnos,  Dreams,  Momus,  Oizys,  the  Hes* 
perides,  Moers,  Nemesis,  and  similar  beings. 
In  later  poets,  with  whom  she  is  merely  the  per- 
sonification of  the  darkness  of  night,  she  is 
sometiines  described  as  a  wtngea  goddess,  and 
sometimes  as  riding  in  a  chariot,  covered  with 
a  dark  garment,  and  accompanied  by  the  stars 
in  her  course.  Her  residence  was  ir  t^-e  dark- 
ness of  Hades. 


Oanus  ('Qavo? :  now  Frascolari),  a  small  rver 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Camariaa 

[Oaracta  ('Odpo«ra,  ^OopaxOa,  or  OiopoxBa  • 
now  Dsjisme  or  Khishme,  also  Brokht),  a  largp 
and  fertile  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Carma- 
nia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  it  was  found  tbs 
tomb  of  Erythras,  from  whom  the  Erythreao 
Sea  was  fabled  to  have  been  named.] 

Oar  us  fOapof),  a  considerable  river  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of 
the  Thyssagets,  and  falling  into  the  Palus  M«o- 
tis  (now  Sea  of  Azov)  east  of  the  TanaTf  Inow 
Don).  As  there  is  no  river  which  very  well  an- 
swers this  description,  Herodotus  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  eastern  tribntarus  of  the 
Don,  such  as  the  Sal  or  the  Manyteh. 

Oasis  {'Oaat^,  A^aatc,  and  i:i  lat«3r  writers 
'QaaiO  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian  wor' 
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(in  Coptic  otLahct  an  inhabited  place),  which  was 
used  to  denote  an  island  in  the  tea  of  sand  of  the 
^eat  Libyan  Desert:  the  word  h^  been  adopted 
into  our  langua^.  The  Oaaos  are  dcpresaions 
in  the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from 
the  inroad  of  the  shilling  sands  by  steep  hills  of 
limestone  roand  them,  and  Vatered  by  springs, 
which  make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With 
the  substitution  of  these  springs  for  the  Nile, 
thoj  closely  resemble  that  greater  depression  in 
the  Libyan  table-land,  the  Valley  of  Egypt.  The 
chief  specific  applications  of  the  word  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  to  the  two  Oases  on  the 
west  of  Egypt,  which  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early  period.  1.  Oasis 
Mi.Mos,  the  Lesser  or  Second  Oasis  {'Oaoic 
UiKpSj  or  fj  SevTipa:  now  Wah-el- Bahqfeh  or 
Wah  tl'Behnesa),  lay  west  of  Oi^rynchus»  and 
A  good  day's  journey  from  the  southwestern  end 
of  the  Lake  Mceris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and 
formed  a  separate  Nomos. — %  Oasis  Major,  the 
Greater,  Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ('O.  ^eyaAjy,  ^ 
npuTii,  li  &VU  '0.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  n6\if  'Oaatq 
and  vtjao^  Maffopcjv,  now  Wah-tl-Khargth),  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  as  seven  days'  journey  west 
of  Abydos,  which  applies  to  its  northern  end,  as 
it  extends  over  more  than  1^°  of  latitude.  It 
belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like  the  other, 
formed  a  distinct  nome :  these  two  nomes  are 
mentioned  together  as  **duo  Oasita"  (oi  6vo 
'OaalToi).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the 
word  Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  must  gen- 
erally be  understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  coo- 
tains  considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Roman  periods.  Between  and  near 
these  were  other  Oases,  about  which  we  leam 
little  or  nothing  from  the  ancient  writers, 
though  in  one  of  them,  the  Wak-tUGharbee  or 
Wah-el'DakhUh,  three  days  west  of  the  Greater 
Oasis,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  tem- 
de,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  aad  of 
Titus.  The  Greater  Oasis  is  about  level  with 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude— 3.  A  still  more  celebrated 
Oasis  than  either  of  these  was  that  called  Am- 
HON,  Hammon,  Ammonium,  Hammonis  Oeacu- 
LUM,  from  its  being  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
and  oracle  of  the  god  Ammon.  It  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  Ages  Santariah,  and 
now  STiiroA.  It  is  about  fi&en  geographical 
miles  long,  and  twelve  wide :  its  chief  town, 
Siwah,  is  in  290  12'  north  latitude,  and  26^  17' 
east  longitude :  its  distance  from  Cairo  is  twelve 
days,  and  from  the  northern  coast  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  statute  miles :  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  twelve  days  from  Memphis,  and  five 
days  from  Parstonium  on  the  northern  coast. 
It  was  inhabited  by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but 
the  ruling  people  were  a  race  kindred  to  the 
^Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  had  introduced,  probably 
from  Meroft,  the  worship  of  Ammon  :  the  gov- 
ernment was  monarchical.  The  Ammonians 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  old 
Egyptian  monarchy.  Cambyses,  after  conquer- 
ing Egypt  in  B.C.  525,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sands  of 
the  Desert.  In  B.C.  331,  Alexander  the  Great 
f  isited  the  oraclQ  which  hailed  Uim  as  the  son 
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of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  a  sc 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  aod 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
kings,  abundant  springs  of  salt  water  (as  well 
as  fresh)  from  which  salt  was  made,  anc  a  well, 
called  Pons  Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold 
at  noon,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are 
still  standing  at  the  town  of  Siwah.  In  ancieni 
times  the  Oasis  had  no  town,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants dwelt  in  scattered  villages. — i.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert  there  were  oases 
of  which  the  ancients  bad  some  knowledge,  but 
which  they  do  not  mention  by  the  name  of 
Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  such  as 
AooiLA,  PiiAZANiA,  sud  othors. 

Oazbs.     Vid.  Oaxus. 

Oaxos  ('Oofof  ;  'Oo^tpf),  called  Axos  ('Afoc; 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete, 
on  the  River  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleutherna,  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  01 
Oaxos,  who  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
a  son  01  Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and, 
according  to  others,  a  son  of  Apollo  by  An- 
chiale. 

OsiLA  (now  Atila),  a  town  of  the  Vettooes,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

(J^Livioms  Flumsm.     Vid.  Limjba. 

Obrimas  (now  Koja-Chai  or  SanduJdi'Chat), 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Mseander,  in  Phrygia. 

Obringa  (now  Aar),  a  western  tributary  of 
the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundaiy  between  Ger- 
mania  Superior  and  Inferior. 

OssiQVBifs,  JuLius,  the  name  prefixed  to  a 
fragment  entitled  De  ProdigHs  or  Prodigiontm 
uSellus,  containing  a  record  of  the  phenomena 
classed  by  the  Romans  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  Frodigia  or  Ottenla,  The  series  ex- 
tends in  chronological  ojrder  from  the  consul- 
ship of  Scipio  and  Latins,  B.C.  190,  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Fabius  and  £lins,  B.C.  11.  The 
materials  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 
Livy,  whose  veiy  words  are  A-equently  employ- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  compiler  we  know 
nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably  pure,  but  does 
not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Scheffer,  Amst.,  1679 ;  by  Ouden- 
dorp,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1720;  [and  by  Kapp,  CuriiB 
Regn.,  1772.] 

OsacoLA,  OsocuLA,  or  Obulcula  (now  Man- 
clova),  a  town  in  Hispania  Bsetica,  on  the  road 
from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Corduba. 

Obulco  (now  Forcuna),  sarnamed  Poirriri- 
cBNSB,  a  Roman  municiptnm  in  Hispania  B«- 
tica,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Corduba. 

OcALBA  ('Q/caA^o,  'QKoXsjit  also  *QKuXiir,  'Q«s 
Mat :  'Oxa^ruc)*  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  be* 
tween  Haliartus  and  Alaleonaen»,  situated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name  falling  into  the  Lake 
Copais,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaui  Tilphu- 
sion. 

[OcALBA  ('QiraAMa),  daughter  of  Maotineus 
wife  of  Abas,  and  mother  of  Acrisius  and  ProB- 
tus.] 

[OcciA,  a  vestal  virgin,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  19,  after  discharging  the  dutiea 
of  her  priesthood  for  t^e  long  period  of  fitly* 
seven  years.]  C^n,r:sn]i>' 
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lie  KAir!DE8.     Vid,  Nymph  A. 

OcBANos  Cfixravdc),  in  tbe  oldest  Greek  poeto, 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and 
oiher  waters  of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in 
the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Ovpavdc  and  Fofa),  the  husband  of 
Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all  the  river-gods  and 
water-nymphs  of  the  whole  earth.  He  is  in- 
troduced in  person  in  the  Prometheus  of  i£s- 
chylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea  attached  by  the 
early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems  that  they 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  was  en- 
compassed by  a  river  perpetually  flowing  round 
ft,  and  this  river  was  Oceanus.  (This  notion 
rs  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into 
this  river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed 
to  rise  and  set;  and  on  its  banks  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead.  From  this  notion  it  natu- 
rally resulted  that,  as  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  great 
outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  jnii«r  seas,  and  especially  to  the  Atlantic, 
or  the  sea  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (fj 
If  (J  ^aXarra^  Mare  Exterius),  as  distinguished 
from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  that 
limit  (7  ivToc  i&oXarrat  Mare  Internum) ;  and 
thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus. The  epithet  Atlantic  {^  *ArXavr(ir^  ^a- 
laaoGj  Herod.,  6  'A.  irdvrof,  Eurip. ;  Atlanti- 
cum  Mare)  was  applied  to  it  tVom  the  mythical 
position  of  Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The 
other  great  waters  which  were  denoted  by  the 
same  term  are  described  under  their  specific 
names. 

OciLis  C0ici7^f :  now  GheL),  a  celebrated 
barbor  and  emporium  at  the  southwestern  point 
of  Arabia  Felix,  just  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  Red 
Sea. 

OCILL08  LccANos,  8  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lu- 
cania,  bat  we  have  no  particulars  of  his  work. 
We  have  still  extant  under  his  name  a  consid- 
erable fragment  of  a  work,  entitled,  **  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Whole"  {irepl  rfj^  rod  iravrdf 
pvaioc),  written  in  the  lonio  dialect ;  but  it  is 
much  disputed  whether  it  is  a  genuine  work. 
In  this  work  the  author  maintains  that  the 
whole  {to  iruVf  or  6  xdofwc)  had  no  beginning, 
and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Rudolphi, 
Lips.,  1801-^ ;  [and  by  Mullach,  in  the  volume 
entitled  Aristotelis  de  Melisso,  Xenophane  et 
Gorgia  Disputationes,  dec,  et  Ocelli  Lucani,  qui 
fertur,  de  uni versa  natura  libello,  Berlin,  1846.] 

OcBLUM.  1.  A  town  in  the  northeast  of  Lu- 
sitania,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
whose  inhabitants,  the  Ocelenses,  also  bore  the 
Mme  of  Lanciensea. — 2.  (Now  Ueello  or  Uxeau), 
1  town  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  was  the  last  place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  before  entering  the  territories 
of  King  Gottius. 

OcHA  COxv)t  ^e  highest  mountain  in  Eubo», 
was  in  the  south  of  the  island,  near  Carystus, 
running  out  into  the  promontory  Caphareus. 

[OcHBsius  COxnoioc),  an  JBtolian  prince,  fa- 
ther of  Periphas,  who  was  slain  in  the  Trojan 
war.] 

OCHUS.       Vid.  AaTAXBRXBS  III. 

OcBut  ('OjtoCt  '%oc)»  a  great  river  of  Central 
Isia,  flowing  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Par- 
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opamuius  voow  Hindoo  Koosh),  accoiding  tc 
Strabo,  through  Hyrcania,  into  the  Caspian  * 
according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  through  Bac 
tria,  into  the  Oxus.  Some  suppose  it  to  ba 
only  another  name  fur  the  Oxus.  In  the  Pehlvi 
dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in  gnneral. 

[OcNus,  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Mauto,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  Mantua,  which  hA  is  said  to 
have  named  after  his  mother.] 

[OcRA  ('Okpo),  a  branch  of  the  Alps  in  Non 
cum ;  according  to  Strabo,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Carnic  Alps,  between  Aquileia  and  Nauportus, 
over  whioh  a  commercial  road  passed  from  Italy 
to  the  north.] 

OcRicuLUM  (Ocriculanus :  ruins  near  Otricdi), 
an  important  municipium  in  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  Tiber,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Nar,  and 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  leading  from  Rome  to 
Namia,  &c.  There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct, 
an  amphitheatre  and  temples  near  the  modern 
Otricoli. 

[OcRiNUM  PRoiioirroRiUM  (now  Cape  Lizard). 
Vid.  Damnonii.] 

OcbisIa  or  OclisTa,  mother  of  Servius  Tul 
lius.    For  details,  vid.  Tullius. 

[OcTACiLius.     Vid.  Otacilius.] 

OcTATiA.  1 .  Sister  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
was  married  first  to  C.  Marcellus,  consul,  B.C 
60,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  to  Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This 
marriage  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
lasting  peace.  Augustus  was  warmly  attached 
to  his  sister,  and  she  possessed  all  the  charms 
and  virtues  likely  to  secure  a  lasting  influence 
over  the  mind  of  a  husband.  Her  beauty  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was  such  as  to  excite 
admiration  in  an  age  of  growing  licentlousnoaa 
and  corruption.  For  a  time  Antony  seemed  to 
forget  Cleopatra  ;  but  be  soon  became  tired  of 
his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
East  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  the  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  bus 
band  ;  but,  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she 
had  received  from  him,  she  brought  up  with 
care  his  children  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  She 
died  B.C.  11.  Octavia  had  five  children,  three 
by  Marcellus,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  two 
by  Antony,  both  daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Mar- 
cellus, was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  successor,  but  died  in  23.  Vid. 
Marcrllus,  No.  9.  The  descendants  of  her 
two  daughters  by  Antonius  successively  ruled 
the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of  them  marri- 
ed L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  and  became  the 
grandmother  of  the  Emperor  Nero ;  the  young- 
er of  them  married  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula.  Vid.  Antonxa.— 3.  The 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  ClauGius,  by  hia  third 
wife,  Valeria  Messalina,  was  oorn  about  A.D. 
42.  She  was  at  first  betrothed  by  Claudius  ta 
L.  Silanus,  who  put  ah  end  to  his  life,  as  A  grip- 
pina  had  destined  Octavia  to  be  the  wife  of  hei 
son,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero.  She  wa? 
married  to  Nero  in  A.D.  63,  but  was  soon  de- 
serted by  her  young  and  profligate  husband  foY 
Poppva  Sabina.  After  living  with  the  latter  as 
his  m  stress  for  «ome  time,  he  resolved  to  m 
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eo^i^ize  her  jib  his  legal  wife ;  and  accordingly, 
be  divorced  Octavia  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
sterility,  and  then  married  Poppsea,  A.D.  62. 
Shortly  afterward,  Octavia  was  falsely  accused 
of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little  isl- 
and of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  put  to  death. 
Her  untiinely  end  excited  general  commisera- 
tion. Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy 
found  among  the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  au- 
thor of  which  was  more  probably  Curiatius  Ma- 
tern  us.  ^ 

OcTAViIirus.     Vid.  Auqustus. 

OcTAvius.  1.  Cir.,  surnamed  Rupus,  ques- 
tor  about  B.C.  230,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  family.  The  Octavif  originally 
came  from  the  Volscian  town  of  Velitrae,  where 
a  street  and  an  altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius. 
— 2.  On.,  son  of  No.  1,  plebeian  ledile  206,  and 
praetor  205,  when  be  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.  He  was  actively  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zama. — 3.  On.,  son 
of  No.  2,  was  pretor  168,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He 
was  consul  166.  In  162  he  was  one  of  three 
ambassadors  sent  into  Sjrria,  but  was  assassin- 
ated at  Laodicea  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Leptines,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  supposed, 
of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  An- 
tiochus  V.  A  statue  of  Octavius  was  placed 
on  the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. — 4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  128. — 
6.  M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the 
colleague  of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of 
the  plebs,  133,  when  he  opposed  his  tribunitian 
veto  to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  deposed  from  his  office 
by  Tib.  Gracchus.^6.  dr.,  a  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  was  consul  87  with  L. 
Cornelius  Cinna.  After  Sulla's  departure  from 
Italy,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates,  a  vehement  contest  arose  between  the 
two  consuls,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
Cinna  from  the  city,  and  his  being  deprived  of 
the  consulship.  Cinna  soon  afterward  returned 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Marius.  Rome  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  Octavius  was  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims in  the  massacres  that  followed.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  suspended  on  the  rostra. — 7. 
L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  76,  died  in  74,  as  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com* 
mand  of  the  province  by  L.  Lucullus.^8.  Cn., 
grandson  of  No.  4,  consul  76.-9.  M.,  son  of  No. 
8,  was  corule  sedile  60,  along  with  M.  Caelius. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Oc- 
tavius espoused  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
served  as  legate  to  M.  Bibnlus,  who  had  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  lUyri- 
cum ;  but,  having  been  driyen  out  of  this  coun- 
try (47)  by  Cesar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
when  he  commanded  part  of  Antony's  fleet — 
10.  C,  younger  son  of  No.  1,  and  the  ancestor 
of  Augustus,  remained  a  simple  Roman  eques, 
without  attempting  to  rise  any  higher  in  the 
state.— 11.  C,  son  of  No.  10,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Augustus,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  w»,  in  which  he  served  as  tribune 
of  the  4oldier»     He  was  present  at  the  battle 
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of  Cannae  (216),  and  was  one  oi  the  few  wtit 
survived  the  engagement.— 12.  C,  son  of  No. 
11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus,  lived  quietijr 
at  his  villa  at  Velitrae,  without  aspiring  to  the 
dignities  of  the  Roman  state. — 13.  C,  son  (if 
No.  12,  and  father  of  Augustus,  was  preetor  61. 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  C.  Anto* 
nius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
administered  with  equal  integrity  and  energy. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  59,  died  the  following 
year,  58,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterward  breath- 
ed his  last.  By  his  second  wife  Atia,  Octavius 
had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  subsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Fid 
AuousTus. — 14.  L.,  a  legate  of  Pompey  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates,  67,  was  sent  by  Pom- 
pey into  Crete  to  supersede  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
command  of  the  island :  but  Metellus  refused 
to  surrender  the  command  to  him.  ViA.  Mb 
TKLLus,  No.  16. 

OoTAVios  Balbus.     Vii.  Balbds. 

OcTODuiUB  (Octodurensis  :  now  Martigny\  d 
town  of  the  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  on  the  River  Drance,  near  the 
spot  where  it  flows  into  the  Rhone.  The  an- 
cient town,  like  the  modern  one,  was  divided 
by  the  Drance  into  two  parts.  The  inhabitants 
had  the  Jus  Latii. 

'  OcToGESA,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  His 
pania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Iberus,  probably 
south  of  the  Sicoris. 

OcTOLdPHUB,  a  place  of  uncertain  site,  in  the 
north  of  Thesaaly  or  the  south  of  Macedonia. 

Oof  PfiTB.       Vid.  HABPTIiB. 

Ocf  r5b  C^KvpArj).  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. — 2.  Daughter  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  mare. 

Odenathus,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persians  after  the  de- 
feat and  capture  of  Valerian,  A.D.  260,  and  drove 
Sapor  out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  serv- 
ices, Gallienus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the 
title  of  Augustus.  Odenathus  was  soon  after- 
ward murdered  by  some  of  his  relations,  not 
without  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Ze- 
nobia,  266.     He  was  succeeded  by  Zenobia. 

Odbssus  COdtfaao^ :  'OStiaainjCt  'Od^jffnV)-  1- 
(Now  Varna),  also  called  Odyssus  and  Odissus 
at  a  later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracta  (in  the 
later  Moesia  Inferior),  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
nearly  due  east  of  Maroianopolis,  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians  in  the  territory  of  the  Crobyzi 
in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (B.C. 
594-559).  The  town  possessed  a  good  harbor, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. — 2.  A 
sea-port  in  Sarmatia  Europaea,  on  the  north  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  on  the  River  Sangari- 
us,  west  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.  It  was  some  distance  northeast  of  the 
modem  Odessa. 

[OdItbs.  1.  A  centaur,  slain  by  Mopsus. — 2 
An  Ethiopian,  slain  by  Clymenus  at  the  nup 
tials  of  Perseus.] 

[Odiub  ('OdioO-  1-  The  leader  of  the  Halt 
zones,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Agamemnon  before  Troy. — 2.  A 
herald  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy.] 

Odoacer,  usually  called  kin|^  of  the  Herald 
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ik'as  tbe  leader  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew 
the  Western  empire,  A.D.  476.  He  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  bis  power 
was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  kfngof  the  Goths. 
Odoacer  was  defeated  in  three  d^isive  battles 
by  Theodoric  <48&^90)»  and  then  took  refuge  in 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  besieged  for  three  years. 
He  at  last  capitulated  on  condition  that  he  and 
Tiieodoric  should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy ;  but 
Odoacer  was  soon  afterward  murdered  by  his 
rival. 

Odomantiob  C06ofiavTucif)y  a  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymoo 
and  the  Nestus,  inhabited  by  theThracian  tribe 
of  the  Odomanti  or  Odomantes. 

OoRf  8iB  {'Odpwrat)^  tbe  most  powerful  people 
ID  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Artiscus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Hebrus,  but  also  spread  further  west  over 
the  whole  plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  the 
Persian  wars.  Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  ob« 
tained  the  sovereignty  over  several  of  the  other 
Thracian  tribes,  and  extended  his  dominions  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sitalces,  who  became  tbe  master  of  al« 
most  the  whole  of  Thrace.  Hia  empire  com- 
prised all  the  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzanthim  to 
tbe  sources  of  the  Strymon ;  and  it  is  describ- 
ed by  Thucydides  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the 
Euzine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sital- 
ves  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopoone* 
s-an  war  against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Vid.  Sit  A  lcbs.  He  died  B.  0. 4§4,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Senthes  I.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  power  of  the.  Odiysse  declined.  For 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Odrysae,  tid,  Thba- 

CIA. 

[Odrtssis  {*Odp6(ra7ic)i  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhyndacus,  in  Mysia.] 

OdybbIa  C06va(f€ia)9  a  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
lica^  situated  north  of  Abdera,  amid  the  movnt- 
ains  of  Turdetania,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  said  to  have  been  built  by  Odysseua 
(Ulysses).  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  Some 
of  tbe  ancients  supposed  it  (o  be  the  same  as 
Glisipo. 

ODTBBEns.     Vid.  Ultbbbs. 

CEa  ('Eim,  Ptol. :  CEenais :  ruins  at  Tripoli  ?), 
a  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa«  m  the 
Regie  Syrtica  (t. «.,  between  the  Syrtes),  was 
one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  African  Tripolis, 
and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony  by  the  name 
of  i£lia  Augusta  Felix.  It  had  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

(Ea  (Ola),  a  town  in  tbe  island  of  iEgina, 
twenty  stadia  from  tbe  capital. ' 

OBaorub  or  CEaoer  (Oloypor),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of.  Or- 
pheus and  Li nus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus 
are  called  (Eagridea,  in  the  sense  of  tbe  Muses. 
The  adjective  (Eagrius  is  also  used  by  the  poets 
4a  equivalent  to  Thraoiah.  Hence  (Eagriua 
Hamusy  CEagrius  Hebru*,  6cc. 

(£ANTHe  or  (EANTHiA(Oidv^,Oiav0eia:  Olov- 
$evc :  now  Galaxidki),  a  town  of  tbe  Loeri  Ozolas 
on  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Orissaean 
Gulf. 

.  CEaso  or  CEabbo  (now  Oyarsun)^  a  town  of 
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the  Vascones, on  the  nortLern  ^oast  of IIiepaniA 
Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  th? 
same  name,  and  on  the  River  Magrada. 

CEax  (0!of>f  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene 
and  brother  of  Palamedes  and  Nausimedon. 

[CEbalidbb,  CEbaub.     Vid.  CEbalub.] 

(EbIlub  (OttfaXof).  1.  Son  of  Cynortas,  hu5- 
band  of  Gtorgophone,  and  father  of  Tyndareua, 
Pirene,  and  Arene,  ivas  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterward  honored  with  a  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortas,  and  was  mairied  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
The  patropymic  (Ehalide*  is  not  only  applied  tc 
his  descendants,  but  to  the  Spartans  generally, 
as  Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollux,  6lc.  The  femi- 
nine patronymic  (EhaH*  and  the  adjective  (Eba- 
liu*  are  applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helen 
is  called  by  the  poets  (Ebali9  and  (Ebalia  pellex ; 
the  city  of  Tarentum  is  termed  (Ebalia  arx,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
and  sinoe  the  Sabines  were,  according  to  one 
tradition,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  We  find  the 
Sabine  king  Titus  Tatius  named  (Ebalitu  Tihtg, 
and  the  Sabine  women  CEbalidea  matres.  (Ov., 
FoMt.,  i.,  260;  iii.,  230.)— ».  Son  of  Telon,  by  a 
nymph  of  tbe  stream  Sebethus,  near  Naples, 
ruled  in  Campania. 

[GBbabbb  {Ol6dpifc)-  1.  A  groom  of  Dariusr 
Hystaspis,  who  by  a  stratagem  secured  the  Per- 
sian throne  for  his  master,  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Smerdis — 2.  Son  of  Megabazus,  was 
Ticeroy  of  Dascyleum,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  reigo 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.] 

CEchalU  {OlxaXla :  Oi;t^f^>  OlxaXiimK) 
1.  A  town  in  Thes8aly,on  the  Peneus,  neai 
Triooa. — 2.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Trachis.-.^.  A  town  in  Messenia, 
on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  ideatified  by  Pau 
sanias  with  Camasium,  by  Stnrtw  with  Anda 
nia. — 4.  A  town  of  Euboea,  in  tbe  district  Ero 
tria.  The  ancients  were  divided  in  opinioa 
whieh  of  these  places  was  tbe  residence  of  Eu* 
rytus,  whom  Hercules  defeated  and  slew.  The 
original  legend  probably  belonged  to  the  Thes- 
saliaa  CEchalia,  and  was  thence  transferred  to 
the  other  towns. 

CEcDviviUB  (OUcovftivtoc),  bishop  of  Tricca, 
in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  commentator  on  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  probably  floarished 
about  A.D.  950.  He- has  the  reputation  of  a 
judicious  commentator,  careful  in  compilation, 
modest  in  ofiering  his  own  judgment,  and  neat 
in  expression.  Most  of  his  commentaries  were 
published  at  Paris,  1631. 

(Enipirs  (Oldtirovf),  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasu 
of  Thebes.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  mora 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which 
the  tragic  poets  have  made  of  it.  In  their  hands 
it  underwent  Tarious  ohanges  and  embellish- 
ments, but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows . 
Laius,  son  of  Labdacas,  was  king  of  Thebes, 
and  husband  of  Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Mence- 
ecus,  and  sister  of  Creon.  An  oracle  had  in- 
formed Laius  that  he  was  destined  to  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  son.  Accordingly,  when 
Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son,  they  pierced  his 
feett  bound  them  together,  and  exposed  the 
child  on  Mount  Cithttron.  There  *ie  was  found 
by  a  shepherd  of  King  Polybus  of  Corinth,  am' 
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1788  callud  from  his  swollen  feet  Giidipus  Ha v- 
in^  been  carried  to  the  palace,  the  king  and  his 
wife  Merope  (or  Periboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.  Once,  however,  (Edipus  was 
taunted  by  a  Corinthian  with  not  being  the 
iting's  son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that 
he  was  destined  to  slay  his  father  and  commit 
incest  with  his  mother.  Thinking  ibat  Polybus 
was  his  father,  he  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Corinth;  but  dn  his  road  betitreen  DelpKi  and 
Daulis  he  met  bis  real  father  Laius.  Poly- 
phontes,  the  charioteer  of  Laius,  bade  OBdipus 
make  way  for  them,  whereupon  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, in  which  (£dipus  slew  both  Laius  and  his 
charioteer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster. 
This  calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim 
that  whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the 
Sphinx  should  be  made  king,  and  should  re- 
ceive Jocaste  as  bis  wife.  Oedipus  came  for- 
ward, and  when  he  approached  the  Sphinx  she 
gave  the  riddle  as  follows  :  "  A  beiuff  with  four 
feet  has  two  feet  and  three  feet,  and  only  one 
Toice ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most 
it  is  weakest."  OGdipus  solved  the  riddle  by 
saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in  infancy  crawls 
apon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands  erect  upon 
two  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tottering 
leffs  with  a  statT.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at  the 
solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  herself 
down  from  the  rock.  (Edipus  now  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother,  by 
whom  ho  became  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.  In  consequence 
of  this  incestuous  alliance,  of  which  no  one  was 
aware,  the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a 
plague.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  or- 
dered that  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  ex- 
pelled. (Edipus  accordingly  pronounced  a  sol- 
emn curse  upon  the  unknown  murderer,  and 
declared  him  an  exile ;  but  when  he  endeavored 
to  discover  him,  he  was  informed  by  the  seer 
Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  both  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Jocaste  now 
hung  herself,  and  CEdipus  put  out  his  own  eyes. 
From  this  point  traditions  differ ;  for,  according 
to  some,  CEdipus  in  his  blindness  was  expelled 
from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother-in-law,  Cre- 
OD,  who  undertook  the  government,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  Antigone  in  bis  exile  to  Attica ; 
while,  according  to  others,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
bis  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  bis  disgrace 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who 
agreed  to  rule  over  Thebes  alternately,  but  be- 
came involved  in  a  dispute,  in  consequence  of 
^hich  they  fought  in  single  combat,  and  slew 
each  other.  Hereupon  Creon  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  expelled  CEdipus.  After  Ions  wan- 
derings, CEdipus  arrived  in  the  grove  of  the  £u- 
meniaes,  near  Colonus,  la  Attica ;  he  was  there 
honored  by  Theseus  in  his  misfortune,  and,  ac^ 
cording  to  an  oracle,  the  Euoaenides  removed 
bim  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  his  tomb.  According  to  Homer,  (Edi- 
pus, tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother, 
contir^ed  to  reign  at  Thebes  after  her  death; 
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he  fel.  in  battle,  and  was  honored  at  I'betei 
with  funeral  solemnities. 

[CEnanths  {Oivdv07j)t  mother  of  Agatlx>cle8, 
the  infamous  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  of  Agathoclea,  through  whom  she  pussessei 
great  influence  with  the  king.  Afler  the  ac- 
cession of  Epiphanes,  she,  with  her  family,  was 
given  up  to  the  multitude,  and  by  them  toni  to 
pieces.] 

(Enbon  {Oivtuv :  Oiveovevc),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Locri  Osolae.  east  of  Naupactus. 

(Enbos  (Oivevf),  son  of  Portheus,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ty- 
deus  and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Pleuron  and 
Calydon  in  ^tolia.  This  is  Homer^s  account ; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  he  was  the 
son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  and  the  father  of 
Toxeus,  whom  he  himself  killed,  Thyreus  (Phe- 
reus),  Clymenus,  Periphas,  Agelaus,  Meleager, 
Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melanippe,  Mothone,  and 
Deianira.  His  second  wife  was  Melanippe,  the 
daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom  he  hadTydeus, 
according  to  some  accounts ;  though,  according 
to  others»Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agri- 
us,  who  imprisoned  and  iU  used  him.  He  was 
subsequently  avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew 
Agrius  and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom 
either  to  CEneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law 
Andrsemon,  as  CEneus  was  too  old.  Diomedes 
took  his  grandfather  with  him  to  Peloponnesus, 
but  some  of  the  sons,  who  lay  in  ambush,  dew 
the  old  man  near  the  altar  of  Telephus  in  Ar- 
cadia. Diomedes  buried  his  body  at  Argos,  anc 
named  the  town  of  CEnoe  after  him.  According 
to  others,  (Eneus  lived  to  extreme  old  age  with 
Diomedes  at  Argos,  and  died  a  natural  death. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  merely  re- 
lates that  (Eneus  once  neglected  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana  (Artemis),  in  consequence  of  which  she 
sent  a  monstrous  boar  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydon, which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The 
hero  Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
(Eneus,  and  received  from  him  a  costly  girdle 
as  a  present. 

CENilDiB  {Oivuidat :  now  Trigardon  or  Trikh' 
ardo)f  an  ancient  town  of  Acarnania,  situated 
on  the  Achelous,  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river,  which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  at- 
tacks. It  was  called  in  ancient  times  £b  ysichb 
{*BpvaLxn)f  &n<^  i^  inhabitants  Erysich^i  ('Epv- 
oixatoi) ;  and  it  probably  derived  its  later  name 
from  the  mythical  (Eneus,  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  Unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar-^ 
nania,  (Eniadce  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spar 
tans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  thtf  town  was  taken  by 
the  ^tolians,  who  expelled  the  inhabitants ;  but 
the  Aetolians  were  expelled  in  their  turn  by 
Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  surrounded 
the  place  with  strong  fortifications.  The  Ro- 
mans restored  the  town  to  the  Acarnanians 
The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nasus,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  CEoiadas,  was  situated  in  a  small 
lake  near  (Eniadce. 

CEnideb,  a  patronymic  from  CEneus,  andhence 
given  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  and  Dio- 
medes, the  grandson  of  (Eneus  t 


CEWO. 

[CEko  (Oivu).     Vid.  Ainus.] 

Qi^NOANDA  or(£NBANDA,a  town  of  AsiaMinor, 
in  the  northwest  of  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of 
Cahalia,  subject  ti  Cibyra. 

[CEnoatis  (Oivci>unO«  a  surname  ofBiana  (Ar- 
temis), who  was  worshipped  in  Argolic  (Enoe, 
where  a  temple  was  said  to  have  been  built  tc 
her  by  Proetus.  | 

CEnobaras  {Olvo6upa()t  a  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch, 
•n  Syria. 

<Ek6b  {OivSfi :  Oivoato^).  1 .  A  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
thers,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.— 2.  A  de- 
mus of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  bel  iging  to  the 
tribe  Aiantis,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis.— 3.  A 
fortress  of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  between  the  promontory  Olmie  and  the 
frontier  of  Megaris. — 4.  A  town  in  Argolis,  on 
the  Arcadian  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
temisium. — 5.  A  town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Selleis. — 6.  A  town  in  the  island  Icarus 
or  Icaria. 

CENdMAUs  (OivSfiao^y  1.  King  of  Pisa  in 
Qis,  was  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Harpinna,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad 
Sterope,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hip- 
podamia.  According  to  others,  he  was  a  son 
of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Sterope,  or  a  son  of  Alxion. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  he  should  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law ;  and  as  his  horses 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal,  he 
declared  that  all  who  came  forward  as  suitors 
for  Hippodamia*8  hand  should  contend  with  him 
in  the  chariot-race ;  that  whoever  conquered 
should  receive  her ;  and  that  whoever  was  con- 
quered should  sufTer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  The  suitor 
started  with  Hippodamia  in  a  chariot,  and  CEno- 
maus  then  hastened  with  his  swift  horses  after 
the  lovers.  He  had  overtaken  and  slain  many 
a  suitor,  when  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  came 
to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer 
of  CEnomaus,  to  take  out  the  linch-pins  from 
the  wheels  of  his  master's  chariot,  and  he  re- 
ceived from  Neptune  (Poseidon)  a  golden  char- 
iot and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  CEnomaus  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops 
obtained  Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa. 
There  are  some  variations  in  this  story,  such 
as  that  CEnomaus  was  himself  in  love  with 
his  daughter,  and  fur  this  reason  slew  her  lov- 
ers. Myrtilus  also  is  said  to  have  loved  Hip- 
podamia, and,  as  she  favored  the  suit  of  Pe- 
lops, she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the  linch- 
pins out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot. 
As  CEnomaus  was  breathing  his  last,  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upoi*  Myrtilus.  This  curse 
h.ad  its  desired  effect ;  for,  as  Pelops  refused  to 
give  to  Myrtilus  the  reward  he  bad  promised, 
<i.'  as  Myrtilus  had  attempted  to  dishonor  Hip- 
•lodamia,  Pelops  thrust  him  down  from  Cape 
Gerestus.  Myrtilus,  while  dying,  likewise  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  Pelops,  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  that  afterward  befell 
bis  house.  The  tomb  of  CEnomaus  was  shown 
on  the  River  Cladeus  in  Elis.  His  house  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  and  onlv  one  pillar  of  it 
66k 
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remained  standing.— [3.  A  Trojan  hero,  slain  %^ 
IdomeneuB  before  Troy. — 3.  A  Grecian  hero, 
slain  by  Hector.]— 4.  Of  Gadara,  a  Cyrlic  philos- 
opher, who  flourished  in  the  reign  c  Hadrian 
or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry.  He 
wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Euee- 
bins. — 6.  A  tragic  poet.     Vid.  Diooekei,  Nd.  fi 

CEnone  (Ohuvif),  daughter  of  the  river-gotf 
Cehren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried 
ofl*  Helen.     Vid.  Paris. 

CEnone  or  CEnopIa,  the  ancient  name  of 

^OIWA. 

CEnoph? TA  (ro  Olvot^vra  :  now  Inia),  a  town 
in  Bceotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
on  the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  memor- 
able for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  jitheni- 
ans  over  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  456. 

CEnSpIdes  (Oii;oTr^<J;7c).  of  Chios,  a  di^iinguish- 
ed  astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a 
contemporary  of  Anaxagoras.  CiJ.;opides  de- 
rived most  of  his  astronomical  kACwledge  from 
the  priests  and  astronomers  ([  Egypt,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  some  time.  He  obtained 
from  this  source  his  knowledge  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  claimed.  The  length  of  the  solar  year 
was  fixed  by  CEnopides  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  and  somewhat  less  than  nine 
hours.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-third  propositions  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
meniscus. 

[CEnopia,  anci-jQt  name  of  iEgina.      Vii, 

iEoiNA.] 

CEnopIoic  (Olvomuv),  son  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) and  husband  of  the  nymph  Helice,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Thalus,  Euan- 
thes,  Melas,  Salagus,  Athamas,  and  Merope, 
Aerope  or  Haero.  Some  writers  call  CEnopion 
a  son  of  Rhadamanthys  by  Ariadne,  and  a 
brother  of  Staphylus.  From  Crete  he  migrated 
with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rhadamanthys 
had  assigned  to  him  as  his  habitation.  When 
king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  (Euopion  re- 
fused to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated 
Merope,  whereupon  CEnopion  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  island.  Orion  went 
to  licmnos ;  he  was  afterward  cured  of  his 
blindness,  and  returned  to  Chios  to  take  ven- 
geance on  CEnopion.  But  the  latter  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends  had  con- 
cealed him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  unable 
to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

CEnotri,  CEnotria.     Vid.  Italia. 

CEnotridbs,  two  small  islands  in  the  Tyr^ 
rhene  Sea,  oflT  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Elea  or  Yelia  and  the  moutn 
of  the  Helos. 

CEn5tr5pje.     Vid.  Airius. 

CEkotrus  (OZvorpof),  youngest  son  of  Ly 
caon,  emigrated  with  a  colony  from  Arcadia  to 
Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  CEnotria  to  the 
district  in  which  he  settled. 

•CEirus  {Olvovc  '-  now  Kelesina),  a  river  in  La- 
conia,  rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Eurotas  north  cf  Sparta. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  nanr  e  upon  this 
river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

CExussA  iOlvovtTftai*  0.'voC(ra4     1    A  ^raqf 

— re 
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of  islands  lying  off  the  soathem  point  of  Mes- 
senia,  opposite  to  the  port  of  Phoenicus :  the 
•wo  largest  of  them  are  now  called  Sapienza 
and  Cabrera. — 2.  (Now  iipalmadori  or  Egonuseg)^ 
a  group  of  five  islands  between  Chios  and  the 
f^oast  of  Asia  Minor. 

[(EoBAzus  (Oio6aCbf).  1.  A  Persian,  who, 
when  Darius  Hystaspis  was  on  the  point  of 
niarching  from  Sosa  on  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, tesought  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  in  tho  army.  Darius 
ordered  them  all  three  to  be  put  to  death. — % 
Father  of  Siromitres,  who  led  the  Paricanians 
n  the  Greek  expedition  of  Xerxes. — 3.  A  noble 
Persian,  who,  wl^en  the  Greek  fleet  appeared 
m  the  Hellespont  ader  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
fled  from  Gardia  to  Sestus ;  he  afterward  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  by 
them  sacrified  to  their  god  Pleistorus.] 

[.CEoLYcat  (Oid^vicocK  a  son  of  Theras  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  iEgeus,  was  honored  at 
l^arta  with  a  heroom.] 

CEoNcs  (O^vdf),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia  in  the  foot- 
race. He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta 
by  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  but  was  avenged  by 
Hercules,  whose  kinsman  he  was,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  a  monument  near  the  temple  of  Her« 
cules. 

Obr5b  {*Qep6n)j  an  island  in  Boeotia,  formed 
by  the  River  Asopos,  and  opposite  Plat«ee. 

[(EsALCBSy  brother  of  Gala,  kine  of  the  Nn- 
•nidian  tribe  of  the  Massylians,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  according  to  the  Numid- 
ian  law  of  inheritance.] 

(£sc78  (uow  Isker  or  Esker),  called  Osclos 
<*0<7Si3c)  by  Thucydides,  and  Scins  (Zx^of)  by 
Herodotus,  a  river  in  Mcesia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Scomius  according  to  Thocydides,  or  in 
Mount  Rhodope  according  to  Pliny,  bnt  in  real- 
ity on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Haemns,  and  | 
flows  into  the  Danube  near  a  town  of  the  same 
name  (now  Oreszoniz), 

[(EsTRVMNiDBs  Insuljb,  a  gTOup  of  islsnds 
rich  in  tin  and  copper,  in  the  Sinus  (Estrymni- 
cns ;  probably  the  same  with  the  Cassitbridbs 
{q.  9.)  on  the  coast  of  Britannia.] 

(EtfMA  {Oltyvfiffz  Olavfuaoc),  called  .Sstma 
•AlavftTf)  by  Homer  (iZ.,  viii.,  304),  an  ancient 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians. 

OBta  (Oirv,  ra  OlraUtv  o6pea:  now  Kata- 
vothra)t  a  nigged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  an  eastern  branch  of  Monnt  Pin- 
dus,  extended  sooth  of  Mount  Othrys  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the  Maliao 
Gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  northern 
t)arrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the 
name  of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of 
(Eta,  an  appellation  which  does  not  occur  in 
Herodotus  and  the  earlier  writers.  Respecting 
the  pass  of  Mount  (Eta,  vid.  Thbrmopyla. 
(Eta  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  mount- 
ain on  which  Hercules  burned  himself  to  death. 
From  this  mountain  the  south  of  Thessaly  bor- 
dering on  Phocis  was  called  (Etmx  (Oira/a), 
and  its  inhabitants  (Etmi  (OZroioi). 

(Stylus  {OlrvXoc:  OtniA*of :  now  Vitylo), 
also  called  Tylus  (TwAoc),  an  ancient  town  in 
f/V!onia,  on  the  Messenian  Gulf,  south  of  Thai- 
aim.  callec*  after  an  Argive  hero  of  this  name. 


UinLES. 

[(EuM  (OIov),  a  mountain  fortress  in  e  tttem 
Locris,  lying  above  Opus,  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake.] 

Opblla,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a 
straightforward  character,  whom  Horaco  con- 
trasts with  the  Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 

Opblla,  Q.  Lucr6tTi78,  orignally  belonged  to 
the  Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  army 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  Praeneste,  B.C.  88 
Ofella  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
in  the  following  year,  although  he  had  not  yet 
been  either  quaestor  or  praetor,  thus  acting  in 
defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's  laws.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

OpiLtos,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Servms  Sulpicios,  and  a 
friend  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are 
often  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Oglasa  (now  Monte  Chriato),  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

OoDLNii,  Q.  and  Cn.,  two  brothers,  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  300,  carried  a  law  by  which 
the  number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  finom 
four  to  eight,  and  that  of  the  augurs  from  four 
to  nine,  and  which  enacted  that  four  of  the 
pontiflfb  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be  taken 
from'  the  plebs.  Besides  these  eight  pontiffs 
there  was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  gen  • 
eraily  not  included  when  the  number  of  pontifib 
is  spoken  of. 

OofGlA  {*Q}vyla).  1.  The  mythical  island  of 
Calypso  is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  cen- 
tral point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands. 
Later  writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  near  the  promontory  Lacinium,  in  Brut- 
tium.— [2.  Vid.  Ootous.] 

Oof  ons  or  Oof  gbs  ('Qyvyoc)^  sometimes  call- 
ed a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son 
of  Bceotus,  and  king  of  the  Hectenes,  is  saio 
to  have  been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  which  was  called  after  him  Ogtoia. 
In  his  reign  the  waters  of  Lake  Copais  rose 
above  its  banks,  and  inundated  the  whole  val- 
ley of  Boeotia.  This  flood  is  usually  called 
after  him  the  Ogygian.  Tlie  name  of  Ogy^us 
is  also  connected  with  Attic  story,  for  in  Attica 
an  Ogygian  flood  is  likewise  mentioned,  and  he 
is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  hero 
Eleusis,  and  as  the  father  of  Daira,  the  daugh- 
ter of  (>ceanns.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he 
was  the  father  of  Alaloomenia,  Thelxinoea,  and 
Aulis.  Bacchns  is  called  Ogygiu*  deua  because 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Thebes. 

Oof  RI8  CQyypic),  an  island  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (now  Indian  Ocean),  off  tho  coast  of  Car« 
mania,  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  stadia 
(two  hundred  geographical  miles),  noted  as  the 
alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king  Ery- 
thras ;  but  vid.  Oabaota. 

OioLBs  or  OioLBUs  {'OtKXffCt  'OiicXevf ),  son  ot 
Antiphates,  grandson  of  Melampus,  and  father 
of  Amphiaraus,  of  Argos.  He  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  or  a  son  of  Mantius,  tho 
brother  of  Antiphates.  Oicles  accompanied 
Hercules  on  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  and  was  there  slain  in  battle.  Ac* 
cording  to  other  traditions,  he  retom«Hl  homa 
from  the  expcidition,  and  dwelt  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  was  risited  by  his  grandson  Alcmai- 
on  and  where  his  tomb  was  shown.        t 
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On  sua  c'0t7..fvr),  son  of  HodoedocQB  and  Lao- 
oome,  grandson  of  Cyniis,  and  greal-graodaon 
of  Opus,  was  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  and  mar- 
riod  to  Eriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
9f  Ajax,  who  is  hence  called  (Hlides,  OiUades, 
and  Ajax  Oilei.  Oileus  was  also  the  father  of 
Medon  by  Ruene.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts. 

[Olarion  or  Olariowbnsis  Insula  (now  OlS- 
ron),  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Aquitanicua,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia.] 

Ola  A  or  Olbb  ('O^),  an  ancient  inland  city 
of  Cilic!a»  in  the  mountains  above  Soloe,  and 
between  the  Rivers  Lamua  and  Cydnus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  mythic^  tradition 
\o  Ajax  the  son  of  Teucer,  whose  alleged  de- 
scendants, the  priests  of  the  very  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  once  rnled  over  all  Cilicia 
A.spera.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to  Isaoria, 
and  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Olbasa  C0X6a<ra).  I.  A  city  of  Cilicia  As- 
pera,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  north  of  Seli- 
uus,  and  northwest  of  Caystrns ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Olba. — %.  A  city  in  the  sootheast 
of  Lycaonia,  southwest  of  Cyhistra,  in  the  dis- 
trict called  Antiochiana. — 8.  A  city  in  the  north 
of  Pisidia,  between  Pednelissus  and  Selge. 

Olbb.     Vid.  Olba. 

OlbIa  coma).  1.  (Now  probably  Eouhe*, 
near  Hiires),  a  colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianus, 
east  of  Telo  Martius  (now  Toulon). — 8.  (Now 
probably  Terra  iVboa),  a  very  ancient  city,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbor  on 
this  coast,  and  Iheyefore  the  nsuid  iandinff- 
pbce  for  pei  sons  coming  from  Rome.  A  myth- 
ical tradition  ascribed  its  fonndation  to  the 
Thespiad®.  —  3.  In  Bithynia.  Vid*  Astaous. 
The  Gulf  of  Astacus  was  also  called  from  it 
Sinus  Olbianus. — i.  A  fortress  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  west  of 
the  River  Catarrhactes ;  not  improbably  on  the 
same  site  as  the  later  Attalia. — 5.  Vid.  Bobtb- 

TRBITBS. 

[Olbius  fOXtfiOf),  a  river  in  the  north  of  Ar- 
cadia, near  Pheneus,  by  the  Arcadians  also 
called  Aroawics.] 

OlcIdbs,  an  ancient  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  north  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  the  conntry 
afterward  inhabited  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  Hannibal  trans- 
planted some  of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Althsa  and  Caiteia,  the  site 
of  both  of  which  is  uncertain ;  the  latter  place 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
Carteia  in  Bietica. 

OLciNiaM  (OlciniatB :  now  Dulcigno),  an  an- 
cient town  on  the  coast  of  lllyria,  southwest 
3f  Scodra,  belongi  ig  to  Che  territory  of  C^ntius. 

Oleab08.     Vid  Oliarub. 

Olbabtruk.  1.  A  town  of  the  Ckisetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Der- 
toea  to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  iirom  which 
the  plumbum  Oleastretui  derived  its  name. — %. 
A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades. 

Olbw  CQ?,nv),  a  mythical  personage,  who  is 
presented  as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet, 
and  the  first  author  of  sacred  hyncns  in  hoz- 
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ameter  verse.  He  is  closely  connected  witfe 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  of  whom,  in  one  legend, 
he  was  made  the  prophet.  His  connection  with 
Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his  being  called  Hy- 
perborean, and  one  of  the  establishers  of  or- 
acles, though  the  more  common  story  made  hiro 
a  native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have  settled 
at  Delos.  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  jbUe-player.  Of  the  ancient  hymns  which 
went  under  bis  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno  (Hera),  to  Achela,  and  to  Ilithyia ;  the 
last  was  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  ApoUo 
and  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Olbria  Rupbb  CQXtvla  itirpa\  the  Olenian 
rock  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  617);  according 
to  Strabo,  the  summit  of  Mount  ScoUis  in  Acha 
ia,  on  the  borders  of  Elis.] 

[Olemnius,  one  of  the  chief  centurions  plac- 
ed in  command  over  the  Frisii ;  by  his  harshness 
he  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  from 
whose  fury  flight  alone  preserved  him,  B.C.  28.] 

Oljbi?ub  CQXevo^:  'QAivtor).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  ^tolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  and  at  th«* 
foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  is  mentioned  b 
Homer,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  ^toltans  at 
an  early  period.— 3.  A  town  in  Achaia,  between 
Patre  and  Dyme,  refused  to  join  the  Achsan 
league  on  its  restoration  in  B.C.  280.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  was  deserted.  The 
goat  Amalthsa,  which  suckled  the  infant  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  is  called  OUniA  eapella  by  the  poets, 
either  because  the  goat  was  supposed  to  haTe 
been  bom  near  the  town  of  Olenos,  and  to  have 
been  subsequently  transferred  to  Crete,  or  be- 
cause the  nymph  Amalthaea,  to  whom  tiie  goa* 
belonged,  was  a  daughter  of  Olenus. 

Oloabbyb  {'OXyaoavc:  now  Al-GesDagh),  a 
lofty,  steep,  and  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  nearly  west  and  east  througb 
the  east  of  Bithynia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphla- 
gonia  to  the  River  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
chain  of  Olympus,  of  which  it  may  be  consid- 
ered  as  a  branch.  Numerous  temples  were 
built  upon  it  by  the  Paphlagonians. 

OuABUs  CQKiapoct  'Q^apoc:  *Wu6fHoc  :  now 
Antiparo9)j  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
one  of  the  Cydades,  west  of  Paros,  originally 
cdonised  by  the  Phcenioians,  is  celebrated  in 
modem  times  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  which  ia 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

Oligyrtos  {"OXiyvprrof),  a  fortress  in  the 
northeast  of  Arcadia,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  between  Stymphalus  and  Caphyse. 

[Olima  (now  probably  Ome),  a  small  river  in 
the  west  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequana  and  the  promontory  Go 
baeum,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  the  VI 
ducasses.]  , 

OlisIpo  (now  Lisbon),  a  town  in  Lusi tenia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its  mouth, 
and  a  Roman  municipium  with  the  surname 
Felicitas  Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift 
horses.  Its  name  is  sometimes  written  Ulys- 
bippo,  because  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  town  which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have 
founded  in  Spain ;  but  the  town  to  which  this 
legend  referred  was  situated  in  the  mountaint 
of  Turdetania. 

OlIz^it  ('OXt^uv),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  IHiirasean  GuK 
mentioned  by  Homer.  ^r-^  f 
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Ollius  (DOW  OgUo),  a  river  in  Gallia  Trass- 
padaDa,  fdUs  into  the  Po  southwest  of  Mantua. 

[Ollius,  T.,  the  faHier  of  Popp«a  Sabina, 
was  put  to  death  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.] 

Olhls  CO^ial)i  a  promontoiy  in  ^he  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Curinthian 
and  Alcyooian  Gulfs. 

[OLMius  {*0Xfiei6f)t  a  small  river  flowing  from 
Helicon,  which  unites  with  the  Permessus 
near  Haliartus,  and  soon  after  falls  into  Lake 
Copals.] 

Oloossom  {'OXooaauv:  'OXooaaouiof :  now 
Elassona),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly» 
^n  the  district  of  Hestiseotis.  Homer  (//.,  ii., 
739)  calls  it  "  white,"  an  epithet  which  it  ob- 
tained, according  to  Strabo,  from  the  wh'teness 
of  its  soil. 

Olophyxub  ('OXo^vfaf :  *OAo^u^(oc>,  a  town 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Atbos. 

fOLoRus  or  Orolus  ('OXopoc  or  'OpoAoc).  I. 
A  King  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter,  Hegesipyla, 
was  married  to  Miltiades. — 2.  Apparently  grand- 
son  of  the  above,  and  son  of  Hegesipyla,  was 
probably  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage  con- 
tracted by  her  after  the  death  of  Miltiades.  This 
Olorus  was  the  father  of  Thucydides.] 

Olp^  or  Olpr  COXnat,  *OXir^ :  *OXvaioc). 
1.  (Nowilrajn),  a  town  of  the  Amphilochi,  in 
Acarnania,  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  northwest  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.— -3.  A  town'of  the  Loori 
Ozols. 

Olurus  ('GAovpof :  *OAovp<oc)*  1.  A  town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier. 
—2.  Also  Olusis  i'OXovpti)t  called  Dobiqm 
liopiov)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Messenia,  south 
of  the  River  Neda. 

Olus  ('O^v;  :  'OAovvrxof),  a  town  .and  harbor 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Zephyrlum. 

Olybrxus,  Asicids,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  di«rnity  by  Ricimer,  who  de- 
posed Anthem  ius.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  after  a  reign,  of  three  months  and 
thirteen  days.    His  successor  was  Glycerivs. 

Olyxpbnb,  and  OLYMPENiorGLmpulin  COXvf^ 
^flPVi  ^OXvfiinfvolf  'OXv/tTTirfvoi),  the  names  of  the 
district  about  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  of  its 
inhabitants. 

OlympU  ('OAv^TTia),  the  name  of  a  small  plain 
in  Elis,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olym- 
pus, on  the  south  by  the  River  Alpbeus,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Cladgus.  In  this  plain 
was  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  called 
AUis  ('AArtc*  an  old  Elean  form  of  oAffoci  a 
grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus,  and 
three  hundred  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of 
Pisa.  The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood were  adorned  with  numerous  temples, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Olympia  was  given ;  but  there 
was  no  town  of  this  name.  The  Altis  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  It  contained  the  following 
temples :  1.  The  OlympUum,  or  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  Olympius,  which  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and  which 
eontained  the  master-piece  of  Greek  art,  the  co- 
ossal  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Phidias.    The 
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stuae  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  ami  (ha  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar- 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  pre 
oious  atones.  Vid.  Pbidias.  2.  The  Heraum, 
or  temple  of  Hera  (JanoX  which  contaioea  the 
celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  was  situated 
north  of  the  Olympienm.  3.  The  Metrbum,  oi 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  The  othet 
public  buildings  in  the  Altis  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice were  the  TAcMttn',  or  treasuries  of  the  dif 
ferent  states  which  had  sent  dedicatory  ofTer- 
ings  to  the  Olympiaa  Jupiter  (Zeus),  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cronion ;  the  ZaruM^  or  statuen 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  had  been  erected  from 
fines  imposed  upon  those  who  nad  been  guilty 
of  fraud  or  other  irregularities  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  which  were  placed  on  a  stone  plat- 
form near  the  Thesamri;  the  Pryiaiuum,  in 
which  the  Olympic  victors  dined  after  the  con- 
tests had  been  brought  to  a  close ;  the  BouUu- 
Urumf  in  which  all  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  Horcius,  before  which 
the  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and 
the  combatants ;  thePhUimfeum,  a  circular  build- 
ing of  brick,  sormonnted  with  a  dome,  which 
was  erected  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chte- 
ronea,  and  which  was  situated  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Altia,  dose  to  the  Prytaneum ;  the 
Hippodamiumf  a  aaored  indosure,  erected  in 
honor  of  Hippodamia ;  the  P^opium,  a  sacred 
iocloeare,  erected  in  honor  of  Pelops.  The  two 
chief  building*  outside  the  Altis  were  the  Stadu 
ttm^  to  the  east  of  Mount  Cronion,  in  which  the 
gymnastJiQ  games  were  celebrated,  and  the  Hip- 
podronaUf  a  little  southeast  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot^raoes  took  place.  At  the 
place  which  formed  the  connectioB  between  the 
Stadium  and  Hippodromus,  the  Hellanodirie,  oi 
judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  had  their  seats 
For  details,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.y  arts.  Hippodro 
uus  and  Stadium.  The  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  in  Greece, 
and  their  establishment  was  assigned  to  various 
mythical  personages.  There  was  an  interval 
of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of  the 
festival,  which  interval  was  called  an  Olympiad; 
but  the  Olympiads  were  not  employed  as  a 
chronologieal  era  till  the  victory  of  Corcebus  in 
the  foot-race,  B.C.  776.  An  account  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  ]>Ul  of  Antiq.^  arts.  Olympia  and  Olym- 
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Olympias  COAv^jtwc).  1.  Wife  of  Philip  II., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I., 
king  of  Epirus.  She  was  married  to  Philip  B.C. 
369.  The  numerous  amours  of  Philip,  and  the 
passionate  and  jealous  character  of  Olympias, 
occasioned  frequent  disputes  between  them ; 
and  when  Philip  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  Attains  (337),  Olympias  withdrew  from  Mace- 
donia, and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip,  836 ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that  deed 
in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Ma- 
cedonia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence 
through  the  affection  of  Alexander.    On  the 
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Jettti  of  the  latter  (328)  she  withdrew  from 
Macedonia,  where  her  enemy  Antipater  bad 
the  undisputed  control  of  affairs,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  Epirus.  Here  she  continued  to  live,  as 
it  were,  in  exile,  until  the  death  of  Antipater 
(J. 9)  presented  a  new  opening  to  her  ambition. 
She  gnYe  her  support  to  the  new  regent  Poly- 
sperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassander,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the  wife  of 
Philip  Arrhidffus,  the  nominal  king  of  Mace- 
donia. In  317,  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Eu- 
rydice in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  venge- 
Aoce  by  the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander,  as  well  as  of  one  hundred  of  his 
leading  partisans  among  the  Macedonian  no- 
bles. Cassander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Macedonia.  Olympias,  on  bis  approach,  threw 
herself  (together  with  Roxana  and  the  young 
Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was  closely 
Mockaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the  winter. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
\er  to  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  with- 
out something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of 
spiiit  which  distinguished  her  son,  but  her  un- 
governable passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguin- 
ary cruelty  that  must  forever  disgrace  her  name. 
—[2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  wife  of  her  brother  Alexander  II.  After 
his  death  she  assumed  the  regency  of  the  king- 
om  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons,  Pyrrhus  and 
Ptolemy ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  herself 
igainst  the  .£tolians,  gave  her  daughter  Phthia 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. When  her  sons  had  attained  to  man- 
hood, she  resigned  the  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  Pyrrhus,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  it ; 
for  both  he  and  his  brCther  Ptolemy  were  soon 
removed  by  death,  and  Olympias  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  this  double  loss  that  she  soon  after 
died  of  grief] 

OLYXPldodHus  {'OXvfiiri6dupoc).  1.  A  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  twenty- 
two  books  (entitled  'laropiKol  Xdyoi),  which  com- 
prised the  history  of  the  Western  empire  under 
the  reifftt  of  Honorius,  from  A.D.  407  to  Octo- 
ber, A.D.  426.  Olympiodorus  took  up  the  his- 
tory from  about  the  point  at  which  Eunapius 
had  ended.  Vid,  Eumapius.  The  original  work 
of  Olympiodorus  is  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius.  After  the  death 
of  Honorius,  Olympiodorus  removed  to  Byzan- 
tium, to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 
Hierocles  dedicated  to  this  Olympiodorus  his 
work  on  Providence  and  Fate.  Vid.  Hibboolsb. 
Olympiodorus  was  a  heathen.  [The  fragments 
of  his  history  are  published  in  the  Byzantine 
Historians,  with  Dexippus,  dec,  by  Niebuhr, 
Bonn,  1829.] — 2.  A  peripatetio  philosopher,  who 
taught  at  Alexandrea,  where  Proclus  was  one 
of  his  pupils — 3.  The  last  philosopher  of  celeb- 
rity in  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of  Alexandrea. 
He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,. in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  on 
•everal  of  Plato's  dialogues,  are  still  extant. 
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[Edited  by  Fr.  Creuzsr,  Fi  >nkfort,  1821-23. j— 
4.  An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  c 
commentary  on  the  Meieorologica.  of  Aristotle, 
which  is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandrea  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 
Like  Simplicius,  to  whom,  however,  be  is  in- 
ferior, he  endeavors  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle. 

[Oltm  PI0D0KT78  {*OXvfiKi6ikipOQ).  1 .  Au  Athe- 
nian general,  commanded  a  body  of  three  hund- 
red picked  men  at  the  battle  of  Platsae,  who 
were  engaged  in  a  service  from  which  all  the 
other  Greeks  shrank— 2.  An  Athenian  general, 
who,  when  Athens  was  attacked  by  Cassander. 
compelled  the  latter  to  withdraw  his  forces 
He  also  subsequently  rid  the  city  of  the  Mace 
donian  garrison  which  Demetrius  had  stationed 
there,  and  successfully  defended  Athens  against 
Demetrius  himself] 

OlympIos  ('OA»;i7rioc),  the  Olympian,  occunt 
as  a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  Hercules,  the 
Muses  (Olymfnade*)f  and,  in  general,  of  ail  the 
gods  who  were  believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world. 

OlympIus  Nbmbsianos.  Vid.  Nbmbsianus. 
Oltmpub  COXvfiiroc)t  the  name  of  two  Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical  and  the 
other  historical.  1 .  The  elder  Olympus  belongs 
to  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Phryg- 
ian flute-players — Hyagnis,  Marsyas,  Olympus 
^-to  each  of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute 
was  ascribed,  under  whose  names  we  have  the 
m3rthical  representation  of  the  contest  between 
the  Phrygian  auletic  and  the  Greek  citharcedic 
music.  Olympus  was  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Mysia,  and  to  have  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Olympus  not  unfrequentiy  appears 
on  works  of  art  as  a  boy,  sometimes  instructed 
by  Marsyas,  and  sometimes  as  witnessing  and 
lamenting  his  fate.— 2.  The  true  Olympus  was 
a  Phrygian,  and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  family 
of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  first  Olympus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  660-620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by 
origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Greek  musicians,  for  all  the  accounts  make 
Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity ;  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

[Olympos  ('OAv^n-oc)!  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  aided  her  in 
committing  suicide,  B.C.  80,  and  afterward  pub- 
lished an  account  of  her  death.  ] 

Olympus  ('OAwjuiroc).  I.  In  Europe.  I.  (Grk. 
Elymbo,  Turk.  Semavat-Evi^  i.  e..  Abode  of  ike 
Celettialt).  The  eastern  part  of  the  greal  chair, 
of  mountains  which  extends  west  and  eaat  from 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  ancient  Greece  proper. 
In  a  wide  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  all  that  part  of  this  great  chain  which  lies 
east  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus,  and  which 
is  usually  called  the  Cambunian  Mountains ; 
but  the  more  specific  and  ordinary  use  of  the 
name  Olympus  is  to  denote  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  chain,  which,  striking  oflT  frorn  thu 
Cambunian  Mountains  to  the  southeast,  skirts 
the  southern  end  of  the  alio  u''  coast  called 
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fieiia,  and  fonns  at  its  termiDation  the  noftb- 
.  era  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Tbmpb.  Its  shape  is 
:hat  of  a  blunt  cone,  with  its  outline  pictur- 
esquely broken  by  minor  samniits ;  its  height 
is  about  nine  thousand  seyen  hundred  feet,  and 
its  chief  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  its  position  as  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is  sometimes  reck- 
oned to  the  former,  sometimes  to  the  latter. 
In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of  which 
Zens  (Jupiter)  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really 
local  conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  that 
these  gods 

**Ontbti8aow7top 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  the  middU  a^\ 
Their  higlu$l  heasenJ* 

Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  eittier  of  the  terms 
'OAvyiroc  and  ovpavoc  metaphorically,  it  is  the 
Utter  that  is  a  metaphor  for  the  former.  Even 
the  fable  of  the  (giants  scaling  heaven  must  be 
understood  in  this  sense ;  not  that  they  placed 
Pelion  and  Ossa  upon  ihe  top  of  Olympus  to 
reach  the  still  higher  heaven,  but  that  they  piled 
Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and  both  on  the  low- 
er slope*  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the  summit  of 
Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Homer 
describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several  pal- 
aces on  the  summit  of  Olympus ;  as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  round 
whom  they  sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the 
younger  gods  dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses 
entertain  them  with  the  lyre  and  song.  They 
are  shut  in  from  the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth 
by  a  wall  of  clouds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept 
by  the  Hours.  *The  same  conceptions  are  found 
in  Hesiod,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  later 
poets ;  with  whom,  however,  even  as  early  as 
the  lyric  poets  and  the  tragedians,  the  idea  be- 
comes less  material,  and  the  real  abode  of  the 
gods  is  gradually  transferred  from  the  summit 
of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven  (t.  «.,  the 
aky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  conception 
of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  defi- 
nite idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  with  later  notions. — 2.  A 
bill  in  J«aconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the 
River  CEnus.— 3.  Another  name  for  Mount  Ly- 
onus  in  Arcadia. — II.  In  Asia.  1.  The  Mybun 
Olympus  ('OAu^irof  6  Mvoio^ :  now  Ktshish 
Dash,  Ala  Dagh,  Ishik  Dagh,  and  KushrDagk), 
a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  northwest  of 
Asia  Minor,  forming,  with  Ida,  the  western  part 
of  the  northernmost  line  of  the  mountain  sys- 
tem of  that  peninsula.  It  extends  from  west  to 
east  through  the  northeast  of  Mysia  and  the 
southwest  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a 
Uttld  northward,  it  first  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Galatia,  and  then  extends 
through  the  south  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  River 
Halys.  Beyond  the  Halys,  the  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Pontus  form  a  continuation  of  the 
chain. — 2.  (Now  Yanar  Dagh)^  a  volcano  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of  Phoe- 
oieus  (now  Yanar).  The  names  of  the  mount- 
ain and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  Vid. 
PHoiiricut. 

Oltnthub  ('OAvv<9of :    *(yk6vBiot:    now  Aio 
9tatnas\  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at 
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the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  and  at  a  1  u** 
distance  from  the  coast,  between  the  penins  ilas 
of  Pallene  and  Sithonia.  It  was  the  must  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  cities  on  tlie  coast  of  Mac- 
edonia, though  we  have  no  record  of  its  foun 
dation.  It  afterward  fell  into  the  1  ands  of  thr 
Thracian  Bottiei,  when  they  were  expelled  fron 
their  own  country  by  the  Macedonians.  Km 
BoTTiAi.  It  was  taken  by  Artabazus,  one  oi 
the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled  it  wib 
Chalcidians  from  Torone ;  but  it  owed  its  great 
ness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inhabit 
ants  of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  m  Chalci 
dice  to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settl* 
in  Olynthus.  This  happened  about  the  com 
raencement  of  the  Peloponnesianwnr;  and  fron 
this  time  Olynthus  appears  as  a  prosperous  and 
flonrishinff  town,  with  a  population  of  five  thou 
sand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It 
became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  ail  the 
Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  Mace- 
donians ;  but  in  B.O.  379  it  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  Sparta,  after  carrying  on  war  with 
this  state  for  four  years.  When  the  supremac> 
of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the  Tliebans,  Olyn- 
thus recovered  its  independence,  and  even  re 
ceived  an  accession  of  power  from  Philip,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  ()lynthus  a  counterpoise 
to  Uie  influence  of  Athens  in  the  north  of  the 
iEgean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave  Olynthus 
the  territory  of  Potidtea,  after  he  had  wrested 
this  town  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  But 
when  he  had  sufficiently  consolidated  his  powoi 
to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus  and 
Athens,  he  threw  ofiTthe  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warm* 
ly  supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiac 
orations ;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  rendei 
the  city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  re 
stored,  and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants 
were  at  a  later  time  transferred  by  Cassandi  r 
to  Gassandrea.  At  the  time  of  its  prosperit 
Olynthus  used  the  neighboring  town  of  Mecy 
BE  SNA  as  its  sea-port. 

[Olynthus  ('OXvvdof),  a  son  of  Hercules  and 
Bolbe,  from  whom  the  town  of  Olynthus  was 
believed  to  have  received  its  name.] 

OmIna  or  OxANUM  {'Ofiava,  'Ofiavov).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  a  little  above  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  peninsula,  Promontorium  Syagros 
(now  Ras  el  Had),  on  a  large  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia  were 
called  On AiffiTA  i^Ofiavlrai)  or  Omani,  and  the 
name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman. — %  (Now  probably  Schaina),  a  sea-pork 
town  in  the  east  of  Carmania ;  the  chief  em- 
porium on  that  coast  for  the  trade  between  In 
dia,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

Omanitjb  and  Omanux.     Vid.  Okana. 

OxDi  ('0^5oi :  ^OitlbiToi :  ruins  at  Koum  Om- 
bou,  i.  e..  Hill  of  Ombou),  the  last  great  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  wai 
distant  aoout  thirty  miles,  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the^chief  seats  of  ihA 
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wofsuip  01  the  crocodile.  JuTenal's  fifteenth 
satire  is  founded  on  a  rel'^ioua  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombi  and  thsse  of  Tentyra,  who 
bated  the  crocodile;  but  as  Teotyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  in- 
tervening cities  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile  worship,  critics  have  suspected  an 
error  in  the  names,  and  some  have  nroposed  to 
read  Coptoa  or  Copton  for  Ombos  in  v.  35.  It 
seems,  however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal 
used  the  name  without  reference  to  topograph- 
ical precision.  Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left 
bank,  was  the  town  of  Gontra-Ombos. 

Omphalb  {'0/i(^^tj),  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  lardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  she  undertook  the  government  herself. 
When  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  Iphitus,  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  disease, 
and  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he  could 
only  be  cured  by  serving  some  one  for  wages 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  Mercury  (Hermes) 
sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The  hero  became 
enamored  of  his  mistress,  and,  to  please  her, 
he  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
lion's  skin.  She  bore  Hercoles  several  chil- 
dren. 

f  Omphalion  {'Ofi^aXiov),  a  painter,  was  orig- 
inally the  slave,  and  afterward  the  disciple  of 
Nicias,  the  son  of  Nicomedes.  He  painted  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Messene  with  figures  of 
personages  celebrated  in  the  mythological  le- 
gends of  Messenia.] 

OmphalIum  {*Ofif67uov :  'Ofi^aXinff),  a  town 
in  Crete,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cnosus. 

Oir.     Vid.  HxLiopOLis. 

[OifASUfl  ('Ovapoc),  a  priest  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) in  Naxos,  whom,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Ariadne  married  after  she  had  been 
abandoned  by  Theseus.] 

OiTATAs  {'OvdracY  1.  Of  ^gina,  the  son  of 
Nf  icon,  was  a  distinguished  statuary  and  painter, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas,  and 
Hegias.  He  flourished  down  to  about  B.C.  460, 
that  is,  in  the  age  immediately  p»oeding  that 
of  Phidias. — [8.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Croton,  who  wrote  a  work,  Jlefd  i^eoi)  xa2  ^eiav, 
some  extracts  from  which  are  preserved  by 
Stobceus.] 

ONCiB  COywat),  a  village  in  Bceotia,  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  ('Oyxafai),  and  which  contain- 
ed a  sanctuary  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  was 
hence  called  Minerva  (Athena)  Onca. 

[Oncbum  ('O/xffioy),  a  place  in  Arcadia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon,  with  a  temple  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  Erinnys,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Oncus,  son  of  Apollo,  its  founder.] 

ONCHBsMtrs  or  Oncrismcs  i'OyxV^/^oCt  'Oy- 
^uTfiof :  now  Orehido),  a  sea-port  town  of  Epirus 
in  Chaonia,  opposite  the  western  extremity  of 
Oorcyra.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from 
Aachises,  whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the 
**  Harbor  of  Anchises*'  {^Ayxloov  Xt^v).  From 
this  place  Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from 
Epirus  toward  Italy  Onehestnites. 

OwcHBSTus  COyxn^^ '  *Oyxn^Tioc).  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Onchestus,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
was  situated  a  little  south  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
near  Haliartus.  It  contained  a  celebrated  tem- 
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pie  and  grove  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  wai 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic- 
tjrony.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  mount- 
ain Faga.—- 2.  A  river  in  Thessaly,  which,  rises 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eretria,  and  flows  by 
Cynoscephale,  and  falls  into  the  Lake  Boebeis. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  River  Onochonua 
{'Ovoxuvoc)  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

ONCsicsfTc«('Ovj7(Turp<roc),  a  (}reek  historical 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  them, 
which  is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He 
is  called  by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Asty- 
palaea,  and  by  others  of  ^gina.  When  Alexan- 
der constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  he 
appointed  Onesicritus  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet, 
a  post  which  he  held  not  only  during  the  de- 
scent of  the  Indas,  but  throughout  the  voyage 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  command 
of  Nearchus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of  much 
that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  intermixed 
many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  narrative, 
so  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an  au- 
thority. 

[Onbtor  (*0ifl7Twp).  1.  Priest  of  the  Idsan 
Jove  in  Troy. — S.  Father  of  Phrontis,  the  helms 
man  of  Menelaus.] 

0x111018  or  Oaiirois.     Vid.  Orinoib. 

ONiRos  fOyrcpoc),  the  Dream-Grod,  was  a  per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer, 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  the  west- 
sro  Oceanus,  and  the  deceitful  dreams  como 
through  an  ivory  gate,  while  the  tnie-  ones  issue 
from  a  gate  made  of  horn.  Hesiod  calls  d  reams 
the  children  of  night ;  and  Ovid,  who  calls  them 
children  of  Sleep,  mentions  three  of  them  by 
name,  viz.,  Morpheus,  loelos  or  Phobetor,  and 
Phantasus.  Euripides  called  them  sons  of  Gsa 
(Terra),  and  conceived  them  as  genii  with  black 
wings. 

OwdsA,  surnamed  JSstoaria  (now  Huelva). 
1.  A  sea-port  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispa- 
nia  Bstica,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Baetis 
and  Anas,  on  an  eestuary  formed  by  the  Bivei 
Luxia.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct at  Hudva.-^[2.  Another  city  of  B»tioa,  in 
the  interior,  near  Corduba.] 

[OtfOCHdiOJs  {'Ovdxtjvof).  Vid,  Okchbstos, 
No.  2.] 

[Onoxaclbs  COvOfuucX^c)*  &n  Athenian  fron- 
eral,  sent  with  Phrynichus  and  Scironides,  B.C. 
412,  to  besiege  Miletns,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet :  be  was 
aftervirard  sent  to  act  against  Chios.  It  was 
probably  this  same  Onomaoles  who  was  one  Ql 
the  thirty  tyrants,  B.C.  404.] 

ONOHACRfras  ('Ovo^uKpirof),  an  Athenian, 
who  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  hi€- 
tory  of  the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  Ho 
lived  about  B.C.  620-485.  He  enjoyed  the  pat- 
ronage  of  Hipparehus  until  he  was  detected  by 
Lasus  of  Hermione  (the  dithyrambic  poet)  in 
making  an  interpolation  in  an  oracle  of  Musaeu^ 
for  which  Hipparehus  banished  him.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  into  Persia,  where  the  Pisistratids, 
after  their  expulsion  from  Athens,  took  him 
again  into  favor,  and  employed  him  to  pereoade  * 
Xerxes  to  engage  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  by  reciting  to  him  aU^the  ancient  cr* 
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ONOMARCHUS. 

«cl68  which  seemed  to  foyor  tho  attempt  It 
appears  that  Onomacritus  had  made  a  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Mu- 
seus.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  made  inter- 
polations in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Musteus,  and 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of  the 
poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

OiroMAHCHOs  {'Ovoftapxoc),  general  of  the 
Pbocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his 
brother  Philoraelus  in  this  command,  B.C.  858. 
la  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  in  Thee- 
saly  by  Philip,  and  perished  in  attempting  to 
reach  by  swimming  the  Athenian  sbipe,  which 
were  lying  off  the  shore.  His  body  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Philip,  who  caused  it  to  be  crucified 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sacrilege. 

[Omomastus  {*0p6fiaaT0i)^  a  confidential  offi- 
cer of  Philip  y.  of  Macedon,  for  whom  he  held 
the  government  of  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  and 
whose  instrument  he  was  in  many  acts  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty.] 

Orosandxb  {*0v6aavdpac),  the  author  of  a  cel- 
ebrated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  l^rpa- 
nfyiKOf  X6yoc\  which  is  still  extant  All  sub- 
sequent Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same, 
subject  made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it 
is  still  held  in  considerable  estimation.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  about  A.D.  50.  In  bis 
style  he  imitated  Xenophon  with  some  success. 
Edited  by  Schwebel,  Niirnberg,  1761 ;  and  by 
Corae,  Paris,  1822. 

Offv-ONATHUs  i'Ovov  yv6doqi  now  Elaphonm)^ 
an  island  and  a  promontory  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Laconia,  west  of  Cape  Malea. 

Onuphm  i'Ovov^ic),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  site  is  un- 
ceruin,  but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  Delta. 

[Onttbs,  a  companion  of  ^neas,  slain  by 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

[Ophklkstbs  {'O^eXian^c)'  I*  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  by  Teucer.~-2.  A  Pceonian  warrior 
in  the  Trojan  ranks,  slain  by  Achilles.] 

OpHBLlorr  {*Q^eXujv\  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B.C.  880.  [The 
few  fragments  of  hia  plays  remaining  are  eol- 
lected  by  Meineke,  Fragm,  Comic.  Grac.f  ToL 
ii.,  p.  687-8.  edit  minor.] 

Ophxllas  (*0{^;tAar)>  of  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fbrtones  of 
Ptolemy.  In  B.C.  322  he  conquered  Gyrene 
for  Ptolemy,  of  which  city  be  held  the  govern- 
ment on  oehalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some 
years.  But  soon  after  813  he  threw  off  his  al- 
legiance to  Ptolemy,  and  continued  to  govern 
Gyrene  as  an  independent  state  for  nearly  five 
years.  In  308  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Agath- 
ocles,  and  marched  against  Garthaffc ;  but  he 
was  treacherously  attacked  by  Agathocles  near 
this  city,  and  was  slain. 

Opbbltss  CO^Tift).  1.  Also  called  Ascbb- 
MoauB.  Vid.  Archbmorus.— 2.  One  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off 
Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  were  therefore  met- 
amorphosed into  dolphins. 

[Ophkltiub  (JO^Xuoc).  1.  A  Trojan  warri- 
or, slain  by  Euryalus.— 2.  A  Grecian  warrior 
before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

[Ophiodbs  {'O^uitfc),  an  island  of  the  Arab- 
>ciie  Sinus,  lyinir  off  Berenice,  on  the  coast  of 


OKLIUS. 

Egypt,  rery  net  n  topaz,  and  therefore  callok 
by  Plioy  Topazat .  now  Zamargai  ?} 

QpHioir  ('G^/ov,  1.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Titans,  was  married  to  Eurynomc,  with  wboro 
he  ruled  over  Ol3rmpus,  but,  being  conquered  by 
Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Rhea,  ho  and  Eurynome 
were  thrown  into  Oceanus  or  Tartarus. — 2.  A 
giant,  who  perished  in  the  battle  with  h  pitet 
(Zeus) — 3.  Father  of  the  centaur  AmycuB,  who 
is  hence  called  OphidmdeM. 

Ophionbksbs  or  OpHiairaBB  {'O^iovilc,  O^c- 
eif),  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  iEtoIia. 

Ophir  (in  the  Old  Testament,  LXX.,  lov^lp, 
2»^<p,  lUi^dpa)^  a  place  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  proverbial  for  its  gold, 
and  to  which  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  fleet,  which  brought 
back  gold,  and  sandal- wood,  and  precious  stones. 
These  ships  were  sent  from  Ezion-geber,  at  tho 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  also  Iving  Jehosh- 
aphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a  shipwreck.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  was  on  the  shores 
of  the  Erytbraenm  Mare  of  the  ancients,  or  our 
Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible  con- 
jectures as  to  its  site  are,  (1.)  That  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a  name  for  India  itself. 
(2.)  That  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia 
furnished  all  the  articles  of  commerce  which 
were  brought  from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have 
been  a  great  emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Ara- 
bian trade.  (3.)  That  it  is  not  the  name  of  any 
specific  place,  but  a  general  designation  for  the 
countries  (or  any  of  them)  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  supplied  the  chief  articles 
of  Indian  and  Arabian  commerce. 

Ophis  ('O^O*  1'  A  riv'tr  in  Arcadia,  which 
flowed  by  Mantinda — [2.  (Xow  Off),  a  river  of 
Pontus,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Tzani  and  Colchis.] 

Ophiusa  or  Ophiussa  ('Ofi^«omi,  'O^oiiaoa, 
*0^iovaaf  i.  e.,  abounding  in  snakes).  1.  Vid 
PrrroB^.— 2.  Or  Ophiubba  (now  perhaps  PaU 
nea)j  a  town  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bapk  of  the  Tyras  (now  DnUMtery—S.  A  little 
island  near  Creto.*^.  (Now  Afsia  or  Rabbi),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Mar- 
fxara),  off  the  coast  ofMysia,  northwest  of  Cyz- 
icus,  and  southwest  of  Proconnesus. — 5.  Vid 
Rhodub. — ^6.  Vid.  Tanop. 

[Ophlimob  ('O^Ai^f :  now  Kemer  Dagh  jr 
Oktar  Dagh,)  a  branch  of  Mount  Paiyadres,  in 
Pontus  Proper,  which,  in  connection  with  Lith- 
rus,  northwest  of  Amasea,  bounds  the  large  and 
fertile  district  of  Phanaroea.] 

Opbrtmivii  ('O^piJveiOp :  now  probably  Freu' 
jBTevi),  a  small  town  of  theTroad,  near  the  Lake 
of  Pteleos,  between  Dardanus  and  Rhoete<:na, 
with  a  grove  consecrated  to  Hector. 

Opici.     Vid  Obci. 

Opiliub  Macrindb.     Vid  Macrinus. 

Opiliub,  AurelIub,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then 
rhetoric,  and  finally  grammar.  He  ^ave  up  bis 
school  upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilias  Rufus 
(B.C.  92),  whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna, 
and  there  the  two  friends  grew  ohi  together  in 
the  eigoyment  of  each  other*8  society.  He 
composed  several  learned  woiks,  one  of  whieb. 
named  Muta^  is  nferred  to  by:  A.  Gellius. 
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OPIMIbS. 

»  OpimIds.  1.  Q.,  coDsui  B  C.  154,  when  he 
anbdued  some  of  the  LigariaD  tribes  north  of 
the  Alps,  who  had  attacked  Massilia.  He  was 
notorious  in  his  youth  for  his  riotous  living. — 
8.  L.,  son  of  the  prccedine,  was  pretor  125,  in 
which  year  he  took  FregeUae,  whicii  bad  revolt- 
ed against  the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  aristocratical  party,  and  was  a  violent  op- 
ponent of  G.  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121, 
and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Gracchus.  Opim- 
ius  and  his  party  abused  their  victory  most 
savagely,  and  are  said  to  have  killed  more  than 
three  hundred  persons.  For  details,  vid.  p.  334, 
a.  In  the  following  year  (120)  he  was  accused 
of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without 
trial ;  but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  domin- 
ions of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adher- 
oal,  and  was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  to  assign  to 
him  the  better  part  of  the  country.  Three  years 
Bfler  he  was  condemned  under  the  law  of  the 
tribune  G.  Mamilius  Limetanus,  by  which  an 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opim- 
ius  went  into  exile  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  hated  and  in- 
sulted by  the  people,  and  where  he  eventually 
died  in  great  poverty.  He  richly  deserved  his 
punishment,  and  met  with  a  due  recompense 
for  his  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct  toward  C. 
Gracchus  and  his  party.  Gicero,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  atler  his  consulship,  had  identified 
himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  frequently 
laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  The  year  in  which 
0[imius  was  consul  (121)  was  remarkable  for 
th  J  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated 
18  the  Vinum  Optmtanttm,  and  was  preserved  for 
an  almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

O'-is  CQni^)y  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Physcus  (now  Odorneh)  |vith 
he  Tigris ;  not  mentioned  later  than  the  Gbris- 
tian  era. 

QpiTERoiuM  (Opiterginus :  now  Oderso),  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  Venetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on 
the  River  Liquentia,  near  its  source,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  tho 
Marcomannio  war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Qua- 
di,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  afterward  belonged  to 
the  Exarchate.  From  it  the  neighboring  mount- 
ains were  called  Montes  OpUergini. 

[Opites  (•Qir/iT/Ct)  a  Greek  warrior,  slain  by 
Hector  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

rOppuNicus,  name  of  three  persons,  two  of 
fvbom  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  oration  of 
Gicero  for  Gluentius.  1.  Statius  Albius  0pp., 
accused  by  his  step-son,  A.  Gluentius,  of  having 
attempted  to  procure  his  death  by  poisoning,  B. 
G.  74 ;  was  condemned. — %.  Son  of  the  preced- 
ing, accused  Gluentius  in  B.G.  66  of  three  dis- 
tinct acts  of  poisoning.— 3.  G.  Oppiavicus,  broth- 
er of  No.  1,  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  him.] 

OppiANOs  COrrmavo^),  the   author  df  two 

Greek  hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on 

fishing,  entitled  Halieutica  ('AXi£vrixd),  and  the 

other  on  hunting,  entitled  Cyncgeiica  {Kwriyc- 
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TiKti).  Modem  i.itics,  however,  have  show, 
that  these  two  poems  wore  written  by  two  dit 
ferent  persons  of  this  name.  1.  The  auihoi  ot 
the  Halieutica^  was  horn  either  at  Gorycus  or  at 
Anazarba,  in  Gilicia,  and  flourished  about  \.D. 
180.  The  poem  consists  of  about  three  thou 
sand  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
five  books,  of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the 
natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  other  three  ol* 
the  art  of  fishing. — 2.  The  author  of  the  Cyn€- 
geticot  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in  Syr- 
ia, and  flourished  a  little  later  than  the  other 
Oppianus^  about  A.D.  206.  His  poem,  which  ia 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Garacalla,  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  hexameter 
lines,  divided  into  four  books.  The  best  edition 
of  the  two  poems  is  by  Schneider,  Argent.,  1776, 
and  second  edition,  Lips. ,1813.  There  is  also  a 
prose  paraphrase  of  a  poem  on  hawking  ('Ifev- 
TiKu)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  but  it  is  doubtful 
to  which  of  the  two  authors  of  this  name  ii  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  \  as 
probably  written  by  Dionysius. 

Oppius.  1.  G.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.G.  21 ), 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  lux- 
uries of  the  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  nu 
woman  should  have  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  ofdiflTerent  colors,  noi 
ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city,  or  in  any  town, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  pub- 
lic sacrifices.  This  law  was  repealed  in  195, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the 
elder  Gate. — 2.  Q.,  a  Roman  general  in  the  Mith- 
radatic  war,  B.G.  88,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Miih 
radates,  but  was  subsequently  surrendered  by 
the  latter  to  Sulla — 3.  G.,  an  intimate  friend  of 
G.  Julius  Gesar,  whose  private  affairs  he  man 
aged  in  conjunction  with  Gornelius  Baibus.  Op- 
pius was  the  author  of  several  works,  referred 
to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  all  of  which  have 
perished.  The  authorship  of  the  histories  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars 
was  a  disputed  point  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius,  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style 
and  diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexan 
drine  war  and  the  last  book  of  the  Gommenta- 
ries  on  the  Gallic  war  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  former,  at  all  events,  was  the  work  of 
Hirtius.  The  book  on  the  African  war  was 
probably  written  by  Oppius.  He  also  wrote  the 
lives  of  several  distinguished  Romans,  such  as 
Scipio  Africanus  the  eider,  Marius,  Pdlopey. 
and  probably  Caesar. 

Ops,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and 

fertility,  as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 

connected  with  optm««,  opulentus.  inop»t  and 

;  copia.    She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Sa- 

I  turnus,  and  the  protectress  of  every  thing  con- 

I  nected  with  agriculture.    Her  abode  was  in  the 

j  earth,  and  hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to 

I  toueh  the  ground.    Her  worship  was  intimately 

I  connected  with  that  of  her  husband  Saturnus, 

I  for  she  had  both  temples  and  festivals  in  com- 

I  mon  with  him ;  bat  she  had  likewise  a  separate 

sanctuary  on  the  Gapitol,  and  in  the  vieus  ju- 

garius,  not  far  Jfom  the  temple  of  Saturn  us,  she 

had  an  altar  in  common  with  Geres.    The  festi 

i  vals  of  Ops  are  called  Opaiia  and  Ovicoruivia, 

Vom  her  surname  C<?nnM,  connected  with  the 

verb  serere,  to  sow. 
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[On  (  0^),  8un  uf  PUenor,  and  father  of  Eu- 
nr olea,  the  nurse  of  Telemachus.] 

Optatuo.  [  1.  a  freedman  of  Tiberias  Claudi- 
us, and  prefectus  classis,  brought  the  scar  («ca- 
ruM)  fish  from  the  Carpathian  Sea  to  the  waters 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.] — 2.  Bishop  of  Milevi  in 
Nttoaidia,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  wrote  a  work,  still  ex- 
tant, against  the  errors  of  the  Donatists,  en- 
titled De  Schismatt  Donaiutarum  adversus  Par- 
wunianum.     Edited  by  Dupin,  Paris,  fol.,  1700. 

Opus  (  0?rot>c,  contraction  of  ^Orcoit^  :  'Ott- 
ovvnof ).  1 .  (Now  Talanda  or  Talanti  ?),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  fifteen  stadia  (not  quite  two 
miles)  from  the  sea,  and  sixty  stadia  from  its 
harbor  Cynos ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  ono  mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Euboean  Sea, 
near  this  town,  was  called  Opuntius  Sinus.  Vid. 
LocHi. — 2.  A  small  town  in  Elis. 

[Opus  ('Oirouf ).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Protogenia,  was  king  of  the  Epeans  and  father 
of  Cambyse. — 2.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Cambyse,  step-son  of  Ix>cras,  and  grandson  of 
No.  1 ;  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  Opuntii 
Locri.] 

Oba.  1.  C'Opa),  a  city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
borders  of  Gedrosia.— 2.  C^pa)^  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  In- 
dus. 

Ohm.     Vid.  OsiTiS. 

0bb£lds  ('Op^^Aof),  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
extends  from  Mount  Rhodope  along  the  Strymon 
to  Mount  Pangaeus. 

Obbiliub  Pupillus,  a  Roman  grammarian 
aDd 'schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his 
having  been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives 
him  the  epithet  of  plagotus  from  the  severe 
Hoggings  which  his  pupils  received  from  him. 
(Hor.,  Ep.t  ii.,  1, 71.)  He  was  a  native  of  Bene- 
▼entam,  and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the 
magistrates,  and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
be  settled  at  Rome  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63.  He 
lived  nearly  one  hundred  years,  but  had  lost  his 
memory  long  before  his  death. 

[Orbitanium,  a  city  of  Samnium,  northwest 
of  Bene ven turn.] 

Obbona,  a  female  Roman  divinity,  was  in- 
voked by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  children  and  desired  to  have  others,  and 
also  in  dangerous  maladies  of  children. 

Obcadbs  Insuljb  (now  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isle*),  a  group  of  several  small  islands  ofif  the 
northern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans first  became  acquainted  when  Agricola 
sailed  round  the  north  of  Britain. 

OBCHdMBNUB  {'Opxdfitvoc  I  *Opxoftivioc).  1. 
|Now  Scrimi),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  power- 
ful city  of  BcBOtia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean 
empire  in  the  ante-historical  ages  of  Greece, 
and  hence  aalled  by  Homer  the  Minyean  Orcho- 
monus  COpx-  Mtvvecor).  It  was  situated  north- 
west of  the  Lake  Copais,  on  the  River  Cephisus, 
and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stood  the  acropolis.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Andrei*  CAvdptfU), 
from  Andreas,  the  son  of  Peneus,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly ;  to  have  t 
a? 
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been  afterward  called  PhUgya  (^Ar)-va),  from 
Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Chryse , 
and  to  have  finally  obtained  its  later  name  from 
Orchomenus,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  orEteocles 
and  the  Danaid  Hesione,  and  father  of  Minyas 
This  Orchomenus  was  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  Minyean  empji-c,  which,  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  west  of  Bceotia.  1  he  cities  of 
Coronea,  Haliartus,  J^bedea,  and  Chaeronia 
were  subject  to  it ;  and  even  TUcbcs  at  one 
time  was  conipelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost, 
however,  much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by 
Hercules,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it 
still  appears  as  a  powerful  city.  Sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Bceo- 
tians,  its  empire  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
it  became  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  mythical  period.  In  the 
historical  age  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde* 
pendent  town  till  B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants murdered  or  sold  as  slaves.  In  order  to 
weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon  destroyed 
again  by  the  Thebans ;  and  although  it  was 
again  restored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated 
buildincr  in  Orchomenus  was  the  so-called  treas- 
ury of  Minyas,  but  which,  like  the  similar  monu- 
ment at  Mycenie,  was  more  probably  a  family 
vault  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  ciicular  vault  of  massive  masonry  em- 
bedded in  the  hill,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  had 
a  side  door  of  entrance.  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  extant,  and  its  form  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone- work  of 
the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orchomei«us  pos- 
sessed a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charit^s  oi 
Graces,  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  nost 
ancient  times  a  musical  festival,  which  wa>  fre- 
quented by  poets  and  singers  from  all  part»  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hercules  seven  stadia  north  of  the  town,  near 
the  sources  of  the  RfVer  Melas.  Orchomenus 
is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  victoi^ 
which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighborhood  ovei 
Archelaud,  ine  general  of  Mithradates,  B.C.  86 
—2.  (Sow  KtUpaki),  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  with  the  epithet  no^v/jujXot, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Minyean  Orchomenus, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Orchomenus 
son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  north- 
west of  Mantinea,  and  its  territory  included  the 
towns  of  Methydrium,  Theisoa,Teuthis,  and  the 
Tripolis.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Orchome- 
nus sided  with  Sparta,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the 
Orchomenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian  con- 
federacy in  consequence  of  its  hatred  against 
Mantinea.  In  the  contests  between  the  Ache- 
ans  and  ^tolians,  it  was  taken  successively  by 
Cleomenes  and  Antigonus  Doson,  but  it  event 
ually  became  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league 
— 3.  A  town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  hence  sometimes  sad  to  beloni 
to  the  former,  and  sometimes  to  the  latter  coun- 
try. 

Obcus.     Vid.  Hades. 

Obdbsbus  ('Op  ^(j(T6g)t  a  tributary  of  the  Istm 
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.now  DanuU)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tas,  but  which  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
modern  river. 

OrdovIcss,  a  people  in  the  west  of  Britain, 
oppoBitc  the  island  Mona  (now  Anglesey),  occu- 
pying the  northern  portion  of  the  modem  WnUs. 

OrbIdes.     Vid.  NvxpHiB. 

[Oresbics  {*Opi(r6io^),  a  Boeotian  warrior  in 
I  he  Greek  army  before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

Orebtjb  COpiarai),  a  people  in  the  north  of 
Epirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting 
the  district  named  afler  them,  Orbstis  or  Ore»« 
HAS.  They  were  originally  independent,  but 
were  afterward  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  They  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans 
in  their  war  with  Philip.  According  to  the  le- 
gend, they  derived  their  name  from  Orestes, 
who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this  country  aAer 
murdering  his  mother,  and  to  have  there  found- 
ed the  town  of  Argos  Oresticum. 

Orestes  COpiarrff).  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytaemnestra,  and  brother  of  Chrysothe- 
mis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and  Iphianassa  (Iphi- 
genia).  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  mur- 
dered by  iEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  In  the  eighth 
year  afler  bis  father*s  murder  Orestes  came 
from  Athens  to  Mycene  and  slew  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  This  simple  story  of  Orestes  has 
been  enlarged  and  embellished  in  various  ways 
by  the  tragic  poets.  *Thus  it  is  said  that  at  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
patch Orestes  also,  but  that  by  means  of  Elec- 
ira  he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocis,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the 
sister  of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some, 
Orestes  was  saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed 
i£gisthus  to  kill  her  own  child,  supposing  it  to 
be  Orestes.  In  the  house  of  Strophius,  Ores- 
tes grew  up  with  the  king's  son  Pylades,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  that  close  and  intimate 
friendship  which  has  become  proverbial.  Being 
frequently  reminded  by  messengers  from  Elec- 
tra of  the  necessity  oi^  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  he  pretended 
to  be  a  messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come 
to  announce  the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his 
father's  tomb,  and  sacrificing  upon  it  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  he  made  himself  known  to  his  sister 
Electra,  and  soon  afterward  slew  both  ^Egis- 
Ihus  and  Clytemnestra  in  the  palace.  Imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  was 
seized  with  madness.  He  now  fled  from  land 
to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother. 
At  length,  by  Apollo's  advice,  be  took  refuge 
with  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens.  The  god- 
dess afforded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The 
Erinnyes  brought  forward  their  accusation,  and 
Orestes  made  the  command  of  the  Delphic  or- 
acle his  excuse.  When  the  court  voted,  and 
was  equally  divided,  Orestes  was  acquitted  by 
the  command  of  Minerva  ( AUiena).  According 
to  another  modification  of  the  legend,  Orestes 
consulted  Apollo  bow  he  could  be  delivered  IVom 
his  madness  and  ineessant  wandering.  The 
fod  advised  him  k»  go  tn  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
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to  fetch  from  that  country  the  imago  of  Diana 
(Artemis),  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
there  from  heaven,  and  to  carry  it  to  Athens 
Orestes  and  Pylades  accordingly  went  to  Tau 
ris,  where  Thoas  was  king.  Oq  their  arrival 
they  were  seized  by  the  natives  in  order  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Diana  (Artemis),  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Diana  (Artemis),  was  the  sister  of 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognizing  each  other,  all 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
After  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes  took 
possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at  Mycens, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Aletes  orMenclaus. 
When  Cylarabes  of  Argos  died  without  leaving 
any  heir,  Orestes  became  king  of  Argos  also. 
The  Lacedemonians  likewise  made  him  their 
king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they  prefer- 
red him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nico- 
stratus  and  Megapenthes,  the  sons  of  Menelaus 
by  a  slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  in- 
creased his  power  by  allying  themselves  with 
him.  He  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of 
Menelaus,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Tia- 
amenus.  The  story  of  his  marriage  with  Her- 
mione, who  had  previously  been  married  to 
Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere.  VuL  Heb- 
moNB,  NEopTOLEMtTs.  Ho  died  of  the  bite  of 
a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  accordance 
with  an  oracle,  was  afterward  carried  from  Te- 
gea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried ;  his  bones  arc 
said  to  have  been  found,  during  a  trcce  in  t  war 
between  the  Lacedemonians  and  TegeatviSi 
under  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  Tegea.—S.  Ra- 
gent  of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  infant 
son  Romulus  Augustulus,  A.D.  475-476.  He 
was  born  in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  ;»ome 
years  under  Attila ;  after  whose  death  he  rose 
to  eminence  at  the  Roman  court  Having  been 
intrusted  w^ith  the  command  of  an  army  by  Ju- 
lius Nepos,  he  deposed  this  emperor,  and  plac- 
ed his  son  Romulus  Augustulus  on  the  throne ; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  by 
Odoacer  and  put  to  death.  Vid.  Odoacer. — 3. 
L.  AuBBLics  Orestes,  consul  B.C.  126,  receiv- 
ed Sardinia  as  his  province,  where  be  remain- 
ed upward  of  three  years.  C.  Gracchus  waa 
questor  to  Orestes  in  Sardinia. — 4.  On.  Aupio- 
lus  Obestes,  originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia 
gens,  whence  his  surname  of  Orestes,  and  was 
adopted  by  On.  Aufidius,  the  historian,  when 
the  latter  was  an  old  man.  Orestes  was  con- 
sul 71  BC. 

0RE8TBUll,0RESTHE0M,0r0RE8THA«iUM('0p- 

icrreiovy  'OpiaOetov,  *Opeoda<Ttov)t  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Msnalia,  not 
far  from  Megalopolis. 

OeestTas.  1.  The  country  of  the  Oreste. 
Vid.  Orestje.  —  2.  A  name  frequently  given 
by  the  Byzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in 
Thrace. 

Orestilla,  Aurbl7a.     Vid.  AuRELii 

[Orestis.     Vid.  Ore«t.«.] 

ORBTANt,  a  powerful  people  in  the  southwest 
of  Hispan  ia  Tarraconensis,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Betica,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the 
west  by  Lusitania,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Baa- 
tetani ;  their  territory  corresponded  to  the  east- 
em  part  of  Granada,  the  whole  of  La  Maneka, 
and  the  western  part  of  Murcia.  Their  chief 
town  was  Castulo.  ^  j 
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OkIus  ('Qpeof :  ^Upelnrch  >  ^^n  in  the  north 
•f  Eubcea,  on  the  Kirer  Callfts,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Telethriam,  and  in  the  district 
Hestieotis,  wae  itself  originally  called  Hesticee 
or  Histi«a.  After  the  Persian  wars,  Oreus,  with 
the  rest  of  Euboea,  hecame  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island  in  B.C. 
44d,  Oreus  was  taken  by  Pericles,  iu  inhabit- 
ants expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by  two 
thousand  Athenians.  The  site  of  Oreus  made 
it  an  important  place,  and  its  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down  to  the  disso- 
ution  of  the  Achaean  league. 

*Osri08,  M.,  a  Roman  eqoes,  of  the  municip- 
ium  of  Atella,  was  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Cttsar*s  army,  whom  Cicero  strongly  recom- 
mended in  B.C.  59  to  his  brother  Quiatus,  who 
was  then  one  of  Cssar's  legates.] 

OroctSbix,  the  noblest  and  richer;  among 
the  Helvetii,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
royal  power  B.C.  61,  and  piersuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  emigrate  from  their  own  country. 
Two  years  were  devoted  to  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations ;  but  the  real  designs  of  Or- 
getorix  having  meantime  transpired,  and  the 
Helvetii  having  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
be  suddenly  died,  probably,  as  was  suspected, 
by  his  own  bands. 

OaxBAefut  i*Opei6dfftoc  or  'Opedutrtor)*  an  em- 
inent Greek  medical  writer,  bom  about  A.D. 
336,  either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamus 
in  Mysia.  He  early  acquired  a  i^at  profes- 
sional reputation.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  several  years  before  Julian's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  almost  the  only 
person  to  whom  Julian  imparted  the  secret  of 
his  apoetaey  from  Christianity.  He  accompa- 
nied Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  368. 
The  succeeding  emperore,  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens,  confiscated  the  property  of  Oribasius,  and 
banished  him.  He  was  afterward  recalled  from 
exile,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  395.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  Oribasius  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much 
attached  to  paganism  and  to  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Euna- 
plus,  who  praises  him  veiy  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life.  We  possess  at  present 
three  works  of  Oribasius :  1.  CoUeeta  Medici- 
nalia  (Ivvayiryal  ^laTpiittU)^  or  sometimes  Heb- 
iomeeontabiblos  (*E66ofjnfKwtd6i6Xoc\  which  was 
compiled  at  the  command  sf  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basius was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains  but 
tittle  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
pceount  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers 
whose  works  are  no  longer  extant.  More  than 
half  of  this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains 
mT  in  some  confusion.  There  is  no  complete 
edition  of  the  work.  3.  An  abridgment  (Ivvo- 
^(c)  of  the  former  work,  in  nine  books.  It  was 
written  thirty  yeare  after  the  former.  8.  Eu- 
porisiOt  or  DefitcUe  Parabilihut  (Ei)rf6piora\  in 
four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  work 
were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  practice  of 
Aedicine. 

OrIcum  or  OaiciTs  ('fl^7eicov,  'Qpiicoc:  'Qp/iCiOf : 
now  Erieko)t  an  important  Greek  town  on  the 
coast  of  niyria,  near  the  Gerannian  Mountains 
tni  the  frontiers  of  Epirts.    According  to  tra- 
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ditiou,  it  was  founded  by  the  Euboeans,  wha 
were  cast  here  by  a  storm  on  their  return  from 
Troy ;  but  according  to  another  legend,  it  was 
a  Colchian  colony.  The  town  was  strongly 
fortified,  but  its  harbor  wta  not  very  secure 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  re- 
built by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  turpentine  tree 
{Urebmthtuf)  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oricus 
OBiGsmt  CQpiyivtjc)t  usually  called  Osiubii 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  born  at  Alexandrea  A.D.  186.  He 
received  a  careful  education  from  his  father, 
Leonides,  who  was  a  devout  Chriatian ;  and  be 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Al- 
exandrea. His  father  having  been  put  to  death 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Sevems  (802),  Origen  was  reduced  to 
destitution;  whereupon  he  became  a  teacher 
of  grammar,  and  soon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  gave  instruction  in 
Christianity  to  several  of  the  heathen ;  and, 
though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  oatechist,  which  was 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  con- 
sequent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teach- 
er showed  a  aeal  and  self-denial  beyond  his 
yeara.  Deeming  hia  profession  as  teacher  ai 
granmmr  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  work,  he 
gave  it  up ;  and  he  lived  on  the  merest  pit- 
tance. His  food  and  his  periods  of  sleep  were 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits ;  and  he 
performed  a  strange  act  of  self^mntilation,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  recoo^- 
mendation  of  Christ.  (Matth:,  xix.,  13.)  At  a 
later  time,  however,  he  repudiated  this  literal 
nndentanding  of  our  Lord's  words.  Abou  1 3 II 
or  813  Origen  visited  Rome,  where  he  made, 
however,  a  very  short  stay.  On  his  return  to 
Alexandrea  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  catechist,  and  to  parsne  hie  biblical  studies 
About  316  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ossarea  in  Pales- 
tine^ and  about  330  he  travelled  into  Greece. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Alexandrea  he  had 
to  encounter  the  open  enmity  of  Demetrius,  the 
bishop  of  the  city.  He  was  firet  deprived  of  his 
office  of  catechist,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
Alexandrea;  and  Demetrius  afterward  procured 
his  degradation  from  the  priesthsod  and  hia  ex- 
communication. The  charges  brou^t  against 
him  are  not  specified ;  but  his  nnpopularity  ap- 
peare  to  have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  char- 
acter of  some  of  his  opinions,  and  waa  increas- 
ed by  the  oireumstanoe  that  even  in  hia  lifetime 
his  writings  were  seriously  corrupted.  Origen 
withdrew  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Among 
his  pupils  at  this  plaoe  was  Gregory  ThauAia- 
turgus,  who  afterward-  became  his  panegyrist 
In  336  Origen  fled  from  Casarea  in  Palestine, 
and  took  refuge  at  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  remained  concealed  two  years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a  sec- 
ond journey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is 
doubtful.  In  the  Decian  persecution  (34iMU(i), 
Origen  waa  put  to  the  torture ;  but,  though  his 
life  was  spared,  the  sufferings  which  he  under- 
went hastened  his  end.  He  died  in  358  or  86i» 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  at  Tyre,  in  which  city 
be  was  buried.  The  following  are  the  mos* 
important  of  Origan's  works :  1.  The  Hexttpla 
which  consisted  of  six  popies  of  the  Old  Testa 
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nent,  Tanged  in  parallel  eoliimns.  The  first 
tolumn  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek 
characters,  the  third  the  version  of  Aquila«  the 
founh  that  of  Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septua- 
gint.  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Be- 
sides the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  these 
versions,  Origen  added  marginal  notes,  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  names.  Only  fragments  of  this  valu- 
able work  are  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  by  Montfauoon,  Paris,  1714.  2.  Exegetieal 
%eorks,  which  comprehend  three  classes:  (1.) 
Tomi,  which  Jerome  renders  Volumijia,  contain- 
ing ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full 
scope  to  his  intellect.  (2.)  5cAo/ia,  brief  notes 
on  detached  passages.  (3.)  HomiUat  popular 
expositions,  chiefly  delivered  at  Cesarea.  In 
his  various  expositions  Origen  sought  to  ex- 
tract from  the  Sacred  Writings  their  historical, 
mystical  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significance. 
His  desire  of  finding  continually  a  mystical 
sense  led  him  frequently  into  the  neglect  of  the 
historical  sense,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its 
truth.  This  capital  fault  has  at  all  times  fur- 
nished ground  for  depreciating  his  labors,  and 
has  no  doubt  materially  diminished  their  Talue : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  his  de- 
nial of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  haa  been 
carried  out  to  the  foil  extent  which  some  of  his 
accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  8.  Dt  Frtn- 
eifii»  (llepl  apxi*v)'  This  work  was  the  great 
object  of  attack  with  Origen*s  enemies,  and  the 
source  from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evi- 
dence of  his  various  alleged  heresies.  It  was 
divided  into  four  books.  Of  this  work  some 
■  important  fragments  are  extant ;  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Rufinus  has  come  down  to  us  entire ; 
but  Rufinus  took  great  liberties  with  the  orig- 
inal, and  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  version  is  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  by  Jerome.  4. 
ExhortaHo  ad  Jtfar/yrtum  (Elc  ftaprvptov  irporptir- 
tik6c  Xd/of),  or  De  Martyrio  {UefH  fiaprvplov), 
written  during  the  persecution  under  the  Em- 
peror Maximin  (285-288),  and  still  extant.  5. 
Contra  CeUum  lAbri  VIIL  (Kara  KiXaov  r&ftoi 
^),  still  extant.  In  this  important  work  Origen 
defends  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  the 
attacks  of  Celans.  Vid.  Cilsus.  There  is  a 
valuable  work  entitled  Philoealia  {^iXoKoXla), 
which  is  a  compilation  by  Basil  of  Cesarea  and 
bis  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made  almost 
exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been 
thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised 
greater  influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect 
and  the  variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen, 
or  have  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more 
acrimonious  disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive 
tenets,  several  had  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  to  the  subject  of  the  incarnation, 
and  to  the  pre-existeoce  of  Christ's  human  soul, 
which,  as  well  as  the  pre-exiatence  of  other  hu- 
man souls,  he  afllrmed.  He  was  charged,  also, 
with  holding  the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with 
other  errors  aa  to  angels  and  demons.  He  held 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  aacribed  to 
man  a  nature  less  corrupt  and  depraved  than 
was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the  op- 
eration of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  doctrine 
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of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty,  con- 
ceiving that  the  devil  alone  would  suffer  cterna. 
punishment.  The  best  edition  of  bis  works  it 
by  Delarue.  Paris,  1733-1759,  4  vols.  fol. ;  [r^ 
printed  in  25  vols.  8vo,  1831-48,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Lommatsch] 

[OsiiTB  {'OptivTi,  now  Dahlakt  in  the  Gulf  of 
Massaouah),  an  island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  off 
the  coast  of  .£thiopia,  in  the  Sinus  Adulicus.] 

Oaiirois  or  Owinois,  probably  the  same  plaoa 
as  AuRiNx,  a  wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Bv^ica^ 
with  silver  mines,  near  Monda. 

Orion  {'Qpiuv\  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  Hyria,  m 
Boeotia,  a  handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to 
have  been  called  by  the  Bceotians  CandaoB. 
Once  he  came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in 
love  with  Aero  or  Merope,  the  daughter  of 
CEnopion  by  the  nymph  Helice.  He  cleared 
the  island  from  wild  beasts,  and  brought  the 
spoils  of  the  chase  as  presents  to  his  beloved ; 
but  as  (Enopion  constantly  deferred  the  mar- 
riage, Orion  once  when  intoxicated  oflTered  vio- 
lence to  tho  maiden.  (Enopion  now  implored 
the  assistance  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
caused  Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by 
satyrs,  in  which  state  CEnopion  deprived  him 
of  bis  sight.  Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
he  should  recover  his  sight  if  he  would  go  to- 
ward the  east  and  expose  his  eye-balls  to  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  Orion  followed  the  sound 
of  a  Cyclops*  hammer,  went  to  Lemnos,  where 
Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  gave  to  him  Cedalion  as 
his  guide.  Having  recovered  his  sight,  Orion 
returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  CEno- 
pion ;  but,  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  1^ 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  ani 
then  proceeded  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  as  • 
hunter  with  Diana  (Artemis).  The  cause  ot 
his  death,  which  took  place  either  in  Crete  oi 
Chios,  is  d iflferently  stated.  Accordi ng  to  some 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion  for  his  beauty, 
carried  him  off,  but  as  the  gods  were  angry  at 
this,  Diana  (Artemis)  killed  him  with  an  arrow 
in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was  be 
loved  by  Diana  (Artemis),  and  ApoUo,  indig. 
nant  at  hia  sister's  afifection  for  him,  asserted 
that  she  was  unable  to  hit  with  her  arrow  a  dis 
tant  point  which  he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She 
thereupon. took  aim,  and  hit  it,  but  the  point 
was  the  head  of  Orion,  who  had  been  swim* 
ming  in  the  sea.  A  third  account,  which  Hor- 
ace follows  {Carm.t  ii.,4,  72),  states  that  he  at- 
tempted to  violate  Artemis  (Diana),  and  was 
killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her  anows. 
A  fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he  boasted 
he  would  conquer  every  animal,  and  would  cleai 
the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts ;  but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a  scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  .£s- 
culapius  attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was 
slain  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  ligbtnihg 
The  accounta  of  his  parentage  and  birth-place 
vary  in  the  dififerent  writers,  for  some  call  hin* 
a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Euryale,  and 
others  say  that  he  was  born  of  the  earth,  or  a 
son  of  CEnopion.  He  is  further  called  a  Tho- 
ban  or  Tanagraean,  hut  probably  because  Hyrl>\ 
his  native  place,  sometimes  belonged  to  Tana- 

Sn  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  his  death 
rion  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  he 
appears  as  a  ^iant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's 
skin,  and  a  club.    The  consteilalion  of  Orios 
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«ot  at  the  coDime  jcement  of  NoTember,  at  which 
lime  storms  aod  rain  were  freqaent ;  henoe  he 
is  often  called  tm^rt/er,  rrimboausj  or  aquoaus. 

Orion  and  Orus  (*Qp/uv  and  'dpo^)t  names  of 
Beyeral  ancient  grammarians,  who  are  freqaent- 
y  confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears, 
however,  that  we  may  distinguish  three  writ- 
ers of  these  names.  1.  Orion,  a  Theban  gram- 
marian, who  taught  at  Cssarea  in  the  fifth 
eentury  aftet  Christ,  and  is  the  author  of  a  lex- 
icon, still  extant,  published  by  Stora,  Lips., 
1820.— 8.  Obds,  of  Miletus,  a  grammarian,  liv- 
ed in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Suidas. 
— 9.  Orus,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

Obippo,  a  town  in  Hispania,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Gades  and  Hispalis. 

ORlTiB,  HosiTJS,  or  Orm  ('Qperroc,  'O^i),  a 
people  of  Gedroeia,  who  inhabited  a  district 
on  the  coast  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long, 
abounding  in  wine,  corn,  rice,  and  palm-trees, 
the  modern  Urboo  on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan. 
Some  of  the  ancient  writers  assert  that  they 
were  of  Indian  origin,  while  others  say  that, 
though  they  resembled  the  Indians  in  many  of 
their  customs,  they  spoke  a  different  language. 

Oritbtia  COpel&via),  1.  Daughter  of  Erech- 
tfaeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Praxithea.  Once, 
as  she  had  strayed  beyond  the  River  Ilissus,  she 
was  seized  by  Boreas  and  carried  off  to  Thrace, 
where  she  bore  to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione, 
Zetes,  and  Ca]ai8.~[2.  One  of  the  Nereids, 
mentioned  in  Homer.] 

[Obius  ('Opctof),  son  of  the  Thessalian  sor- 
ceress Mycale,  one  of  the  Lap! the,  slain  by 
Gryneus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.] 

[Ormbnidm.     Vtd.  Obmenus.] 

Ormbncts  ('Opjuevoc).  1.  Son  of  Cercaphus, 
grandson  of  ^olus,  and  father  of  Amyn tor,  was 
believed  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Ormeni- 
um,  in  Thessaly.  From  him  Amyntor  is  some- 
times called  OrmenideMt  and  Astydamia,  his 
grand-daughter,  Ormenis.^[%.  Name  oftwo  Tro- 
jan warriors,  who  were  slain,  the  one  byTeucer, 
the  other  by  Polypcetes,  in  the  Trojan  war] 

[Obminius  Monb  (now  Demejailasi  f ),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  the  northeast  of  Bithyn;a,  term- 
inating in  Promontorium  Posidium,  on  thecoast.] 

Ornbjb  {'Opveal :  'Opvnir^c),  an  ancient  town 
in  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Argos.  It  was  originally  independent  of  Argos, 
but  was  subdued  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  B.C.  416. 

Ornbus  ('Opvevc),  son  of  Erechtheos,  father 
of  Petens,  and  grandfather  ofMenestheus;  from 
him  the  town  of  Omeae  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

[Ornytur  COpwToc).  1.  An  Arcadian  hero, 
who  led  nti  army  from  Teuthis  to  join  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  but  during  the  stay  at  Aulis  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, led  his  forces  back. — 8.  A  lyrrbcni&n* 
companion  of  JQneas  in  Italy,  slain  by  Camilla.] 

Oroanda  {'Opdavda:  'OpoavdeiJf,  or-t<r<5f,  Oro- 
andensis),  a  mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  southeast 
of  Antiochia,  from  which  the  «*  Oroandicus  trac- 
tna"  obtained  its  name. 

Oaoi'ois  {'Opoanf :  now  Tal\  the  largest  of 
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the  mine:  rivers  wnich^  flow  into  the  Peraiai 
Gulfi,  formed  the  boundary  between  Sus.ana  and 
Persia. 

Or5b!jb  {'Opo6iai),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Eubcsa,  not  far  from  Mgdd,  with  an  oracle  of 
Apollo. 

[Orobiz,  a  Gallic  people  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  in  whose  territory,  according  to  Pliny,  lay 
the  cities  Comum  and  Bergomum.] 

OadoBs  ('Opui5i7f),  the  name  oftwo  kings  of 
Parthia.     Vid.  Absacbs,  No.  14,  17. 

Orcetbr  ('Opotn7c)i  &  Persian,  was  made  sa- 
trap of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  which  government  he 
retained  under  Cambyses.  In  B.C.  522  he  de- 
coyed PoLTOBATEs  into  his  power  by  specious 
promises,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  being  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  an  in> 
dependent  sovereignty,  he  was  himself  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Obontbs  COpovTffc).  1.  (Now  Nahr-€l-Asy)j 
the  largest  river  of  Syria,  has  two  chief  sources 
in  Ccelesyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the 
other  further  north,  in  the  Libanus ;  flows  north- 
east into  a  lake  south  of  Emesa,  and  thence 
north  past  Epiphania  and  Apamea,  till  near  An- 
tioch,  where  it  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
southwest,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pieria.  According  to  tradition,  its  ear- 
lier name  was  Typhon  {Tv^uv),  and  it  was  call- 
ed Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it. — 2.  A  mountain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  H}t- 
cania.— 8.  A  people  of  Assyria,  east  of  Gauge 
mela. 

[Obontbs  COpovTffg).  I.  A  Lycian  leader,  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  accompanied  ^Eneas  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  perished  by  shipwreck.— 
2.  Related  to  the  Persian  royal  family,  accom- 
panied the  younger  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes, 
having  been  pardoned  by  Cyrus  though  he  had 
revolted  from  him.  He  was  again  convicted  of 
treason  during  the  expedition,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death.  His 
fate  was  never  made  public. — 3.  A  Persian,  sa 
trap  of  Armenia,  married  Rhodogune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Artaxerxes :  he  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  king*s  army  during  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  was  a  party  to 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Greek  gen 
erals.  He  was  afterward  disgraced  in  conse- 
quence of  mismanaging  the  war  with  Evagoras, 
and  attempting  to  deprive  Tiribazus  of  his  com- 
mand and  his  army.  Vid.  Tibibazus. — 4.  A 
descendant  of  Hydames  (one  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  Smerdis  the  Magian),  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  the  last  Persian  prince  who 
reigned  in  Armenia  before  the  division  of  the 
country  by  Antiocbus  the  Great  between  two 
of  his  officers,  Artaxias  and  Zariadris.] 

Obopus  {'QpoirSc:  'Opuirioc:  now  Oropo),  a 
town  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Boeotians,  but  was  at  an  early  time  seized 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  long  an  object  ol 
contention  between  the  two  nations.  At  length, 
after  being  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  it 
remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the  Atbe« 
nians,  and  is  always  reckoned  by  later  writers 
as  a  town  of  Attica.  Its  sea-port  was  Delphin  • 
ium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  about  oi.e  and 
a  half  miles  from  th«»  town.^-^  j 
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OKisIus,  PiULUt,  a  S|iaiuBh  presbyter,  a  na- 
hve  of  Tarragona,  floc;riahed  under  Arcadiua 
and  Honorius.  Having  conceived  a  warm  ad- 
miration for  St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into 
Afiica  about  A.D.  413.  After  remaining  in 
Africa  about  two  years,  Augustine  .sent  him  i 
into  Syria,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Pela-  ' 
gius,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  Pales- 
tine. Orosius  found  a  warm  friend  in  Jerome, 
nut  was  unable  k>  procure  the  condemnation  of 
Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathematized  by 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  brought  a 
formal  charge  against  Pelagius.  Orosius  subse* 
quently  returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is  believ- 
ed, d  ied,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known.  The 
'bllowing  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant.  1. 
HtBtoriarttm  adtersu*  PaganM  lAbri  VILt  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
task  was  undertaken.  The  pagans  hsTing  been 
accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been 
abandoned,  Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Pal- 
estine, oompoaed  this  history  to  demonstrate 
that  from  the  earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been 
the  scene  of  calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  then  suffering.  The  work,  which 
extends  from  the  Creation  down  to  A.D.  417, 
is,  with  exception  of  the  concluding  portion, 
sxtracted  from  Justin,  Eutropius,  and  inferior 
second-hand  authorities.  Edited  by  Havereamp, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1788  and  1767.  3.  Liber  Apologeti- 
CM  de  ArbUrii  lAheriate,  written  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  His- 
tory by  HaTercamp.  3.  Commonitorium  ad  iiu- 
§ru8tinumt  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosias, 
•composed  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

OaospiDA  or  OsTosriDA  (now  Sierra  del  Jtfim- 
do)y  the  highest  range  of  monntains  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  Spain,  began  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Idu- 
beda,  ran  first  west  and  then  south,  and  term- 
inated near  Calpe  at  the  Fretum  HercnIeniT.. 
It  contained  several  silver  mines,  whence  the 
part  in  which  the  Bstis  rises  was  called  Mount 
Argentarius,  or  the  Silver  Mouqtain. 

Obphius  ('Op^c)t  A  mythical  personage, 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  roost  cele- 
brated of  the  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Homer.  His  name  does  not  occar  in 
the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  poems,  but  it  already 
bad  attained  to  great  celebrity  in  the  lyric  pe- 
riod. There  were  numeroua  legends  about  Or- 
pheus, but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows : 
Orpheus,  the  son  of  (Eagrns  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Presented 
with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instmcted  by  the 
Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their 
places  to  follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp. 
The  power  of  his  music  caused  the  Argonauts 
to  seek  his  aid,  which  contributed  materially  to 
*he  success  of  their  expedition :  at  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  the  Argo  elided  down  into  the  sea ; 
tne  Argonauts  tore  themselves  away  iirom  the 
pleasures  of  Lemnos ;  the  Symplegades,  ormov* 
ing  rocks,  which  threatened  to  crush  the  ship 
between  them,  were  fixed  in  their  places ;  and 
the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden 
4eece,  was  lulled  to  sleep :  other  legends  of 
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the  same  kind  may  be  read  in  the  Argfnahht^ 
whieh  bears  the  name  of  Orpheus.  After  his 
return  from  the  Argorautic  expedition  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  oave  in  Thrace,  and  employ- 
ed himself  in  the  civilization  ot  its  wiM  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  also  a  legend  oi  his  having  vis^ 
ited  Egypt.  The  legends  respecting  the  losk 
and  recovery  of  his  wife,  and  bis  own  death, 
are  rery  various.  His  wife  was  a  nymph  named 
Agriope  or  Eurydica.  In  the  okler  accouata 
the  cause  of  her  death  is  not  referred  to.  The 
legend  followed  in  the  well-known  passages  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the  death  of 
Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  is  no  donU 
of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  introduction  of  Aris- 
t«BUs  into  the  legend  can  not  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself  He  followed 
his  lost  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Pluto  <Hades), 
where  the  charms  of  his  lyre  suspended  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his  wife 
from  the  most  inexorable  of  all  deities ;  hot  his 
prayer  waa  only  granted  upon  this  condition, 
that  he  should  not  look  back  upon  his  restorec 
wife  till  they  had  arrived  in  the  upper  world 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the  anxiety  of  love  over- 
came the  poet;  he  looked  round  to  see  thai 
Eurydice  waa  following  him,  and  he  beheld  bet 
caught  back  into  the  infernal  regrions.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  Thraeian  women,  who,  in  re- 
venge, tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  BacchanaMan  orgies.  After  his  death 
the  Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  his  body, 
and  buried  them  at  Libetfara,  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus,  where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly 
over  his  grave.  His  head  was  thrown  into  the 
Hebrus,  down  which  it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and 
was  borne  across  to  Lesbos,  where  the  grave 
in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown  at  Antissa. 
His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
licsbos ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply  poet- 
ical expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Lea- 
bos  was  the  first  great  aeat  of  the  muaio  of  the 
lyre :  indeed,  Antiasa  itself  was  the  birth-place 
of  Terpander,  the  earliest  historical  musieian. 
The  astronomers  taught  that  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus waa  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among  the 
stara  at  the  intercession  of  Apollo  and  the  Mo- 
ses. In  these  legends  there  are  aome  points 
which  are  sufiiciently  clear.  The  invention  of 
music,  in  connection  with  the  services  of  Apollo 
and  the  Musea,  its  first  great  application  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  Uiere- 
fore  said  to  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order 
—are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the 
dark  features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  whk;h 
the  ffods  envy  the  advancement  of  man  in 
knowledge  and  civilization,  and  severely  punish 
any  one  who  transgresses  the  bounds  assigned 
to  humanity.  In  a  later  age  the  conflict  was 
no  longer  viewed  as  between  the  gods  and  man, 
but  between  the  worshippers  of  different  divin- 
ities ;  and  especially  between  Apollo,  the  synft* 
bol  of  pure  intellect,  and  Bacchua  (Dionysus), 
the  deity  of  the  senses  •  hence  Orpheus,  the 
servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a  victim4o  the  ;«alo*isf 
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of  Baocba»  (DionysQs),  and  the  faiy  of  hts  wor* 
•hippers.— OrpAtc  Soeieiu$  and  MysUruM,  Abottt 
the  time  of  the  first  deyelopooent  of  Greek  phi- 
loBophy,  societies  were  formed,  oonsisting  of 
persons  called  the  feUmoers  of  0rpheu9  {oPop- 
fuuu),  who»  under  the  pretended  gaidance  of 
Orpheus,  dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  They  performed  the 
rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead  of  con- 
fining their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they  pub- 
ished  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
iterary  works.  The  Baocb\is  (Dionysus)  to 
whose  wjrship  the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed, 
was  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  Zagreus,  ciosefy  ooiv 
nected  with  Geres  (Demeter)  and  Gora  (iStieer- 
pina).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems  related 
in  great  part  to  this  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Pluto 
(Hades),  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theolo- 
gers  founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and 
ultimate  inmiortality  of  the  soul.  But  their 
mode  of  celebrating  this  worship  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus.  The 
Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi- 
asm, but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  puritv  of 
lije  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the  my.hol- 
ogy  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus),  must  be  considered  as  a  later 
invention,  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original 
legend,  in  which  he  is  the  senrant  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses :  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain 
the  transition.  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Or- 
pheus were  current  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Piaistratids.  Kia.  Onomaobitus.  They  are  oft- 
en quoted  by  Plato,  and  the  allusions  to  them 
1a  later  writers  are  very  frequent.  The  extant 
poems,  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  are 
the  forgeries  of  Ghristian  grammarians  and 
philosophers  of  the  Alexan£ean  school ;  but 
among  the  fragments,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that 
Orphic  poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and 
which  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Ono- 
macritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Or- 
phic literature,  which  in  this  sense  may  be  call- 
ed genuine,  seems  to  have  included  Hymtus  a 
Theogony,  Oracles,  dec.  The  apocryphal  pro- 
ductions which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  1. 
Argonautica,  an  epic  poem  in  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  hexameters,  giving  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  3. 
Hymns,  eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions 
of  the  Neo-Piatonic  school.  3.  LUhiea  (AidiKa), 
treats  of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and 
common,  and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Frag- 
ments, chiefly  of  the  Theogony.  It  is  in  this 
class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
literature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  in- 
termingled with  others  of  a  much  Uter  date. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805. 

[Obphidios  Bbnionus,  a  legate  of  the  Em- 
peror Otho,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  against 
the  troops  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  69.] 

TObsabaris  {'Opau6api^)t  a  daughter  of  Mith- 
raoates  the  Great,  taken  prisoner  by  Pompey, 
and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph,  B.G.  61.] 

[Obsbis  ('0p(T9tr),  a  nymph,  mother  by  Hel- 
ex  of  iEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.] 

.  C  a4ij.ocuofl  COpalXoxocy  1.  Son  of  the  river- 
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gcd  Alpbeus  and  «f  Telegone,  father  of  Diocles 
prince  at  PLene,  and  guest  friend  of  Ulysses. 
•^^  Son  of  Diocles,  grandson  of  No.  I,  acoom- 
panied  Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  wat 
slain  before  Troy  by  JBneas. — 3.  Son  o^  Ido 
meneos  of  Grete. — 4.  A  Trojan,  wiio  accom- 
panied .£neas  to  Italy ;  he  was  slain  by  Ga- 
milla.] 

[Obthaoosas  COpdaySpac)'  1.  A  geog-  iptw 
ical  writer,  whose  age  is  uncertain :  he  vrole 
a  work  on  India,  and  another  concerning  the 
Red  Sea.-— 2  A  flute- player  of  Thebes ;  accord- 
ing to  Atheneus,  an  instructor  of  Epaminondas 
in  flute-playing.  ] 

[OsTHB  C0p6tf)*  a  place  in  the  Thessalian 
district  Perrbebia,  mentioned  iji  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad  ;  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the 
Acropolis  of  Phalanna.} 

ObthIa  ('Opdi'a,  '0p^/c«  or  'Opdwria"^  a  sur- 
name of  the  Diana  (Artemis)  who  is  also  calleJ 
Iphigenia  or  Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was 
probably  brought  to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It 
was  at  the  altar  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Orthia  thai 
Spartan  boys  had  to  undergo  the  flogging  called 
diamastigosis. 

ObthobU  {'Opducla).  1.  A  city  of  Garia,  on 
the  Mfleander,  with  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Ga- 
rians,  B.G.  167.— S.  (Now  Ortosa),  a  city  of 
Phcenice,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eleuthe- 
rus,  and  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Obthbus  ('Op^pof),  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Vid.  p. 
358,  a.] 

[Obtoita  (uow  Ottona  a  Mare),  a  port-town 
of  the  Frentani,  according  to  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Aternum  to  Histonium.] 

Obtospan A  or  -um  {*0pr6airava :  now  Cabul  ?), 
a  considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  al 
the  sources  of  a  western  tributary  of  the  River 
Goes,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  roads,  one 
leading  north  into  Bactria,  and  the  others  south 
and  east  into  India.  It  was  also  called  Garura 
or  Gabura. 

Obt  ygIa  ('Oprvy/a).  1.  llie  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Diana  (Artemis)  and  A  polio  were 
born  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  god- 
dess Ortygia,  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygia  boves 
to  the  cattle  pastured  by  Apollo.  The  ancients 
connected  the  name  with  Ortyx  ('Oprvf),  a  quail. 
Vid,  p.  435,  b.  —  2.  An  island  near  Syracuse. 
Vid,  SyBACU8.SB.-~3.  A  grove  near  Ephesus,  iu 
which  the  Ephesians  pretended  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis)  were  born.  Hence  Propertius 
calls  the  Gayster,  which  flowed  near  Ephesus, 
Ortygius  Caysler. 

[Obtyoius,  a  Rutulian,  one  of  the  warriors 
on  the  side  of  Turous  in  bis  wars  with  .£neas. 
slain  by  Geneus.] 

Obus.     Vid.  HoBUt,  Osiob. 

[Ob us  C^poch  a  Greek  warrior  before  Troy, 
slain  by  Hector.] 

[Obzinbs  COp^lvijO  or  Obsibbs,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Persian,  who  traced  his  descent  froni 
Gyrus.  He  was  present,  and  commanded  s 
portion  of  the  troops  at  Gaugamela.  At  the 
death  of  Phrasaortes  Orxines  assumed  the  sa 
trapy  of  Persis,  which  usurpation  was  over- 
lo  >ked  h.v  Alexander;  bv  he  w^s  subseauenth 
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slMTged  vith  lacrilege,  and  on  this  or  some 
other  grc  ani  was  crucified  by  Alexander.] 

OscA.  1.  (Now  Huesca  in  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant  town  of  the  Ilergetes  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines ;  whence 
liiTy  speaks  ofargerUum  Oseierue,  though  these 
words  may  perhaps  mean  silver  money  coined 
M  Osc8  — 2.  (West  of  Huescar  in  Granada),  a 
tpwn  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Betica. 

OscKLA.     Vid.  Leportii. 

Osci  or  Opici  {'OaK0i„  'OirtKol),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven 
out  the  Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was 
in  Campania,  but  we  also  find  them  in  parts  of 
Latium  and  Samnium.  They  were  subdued  by 
the  Sabines  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared 
from  history  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
fhey  were  called  in  their  own  language  U»ku». 
They  are  identified  by  many  writers  with  the 
Ausones  or  Aurunci ;  but  others  think  that  the 
latter  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  Osci  were  a 
branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Oscan  language 
was  closely  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed  ;  and  it  -continued  to  be  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a  separate  people.  A  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fab- 
ulae  Atellanae,  which  were  a  species  of  farce  or 
comedy  written  in  Oscan. 

Osi,  a  people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the 
mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary 
to  the  Sarmatians,  and  spoke  the  Pannonian 
language. 

OSICERDA.       Vid.  OSSIOSBDA. 

[OsiNiQs,  king  of  Clusium,  aided  ^neas  in  his 
wars  with  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Osiris  {'OaipiOf  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "  son  of  Isis,"  though  some 
said  that  it  meant  *'  many-eyed."  He  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
reclaimed  his  subjects  from  a  barbarous  life  by 
teaching  them  agriculture,  and  enacting  wise 
laws.  He  afterward  travelled  into  foreign 
lands,  spreading  wherever  he  went  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he 
was  murdered 'by  his  brother  Typhon,  who  cut 
his  body  into  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the 
Nile.  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horus  defeated  Typhon, 
and  recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Ty- 
phon had  usurped.     Vid.  Isis. 

[Osiris,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  the  king  of  the 
Rutuli.  slain  by  the  Trojan  Thymbraeus.] 

OsisMii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Quimper  and 
Brett. 

OsRoiiTB  COapotivn :  'Oapoifvoi^  pi. :  now  Pa- 
skalik  ofOrfak)y  the  westernmost  of  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  Northern  Mesopotamia  was  di- 
rided  by  the  River  Chaboras  (now  Khahour), 
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which  separated  it  from  Mygdonia  C!i  the  easv 
and  from  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  south  * 
the  Euphrates  divided  it  on  the  west  and  nortt  - 
west  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Commagene ;  and  on  the  north 
it  waff  separated  by  Mount  Masius  from  Aimenia. 
Its  nime  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osrois, 
an  Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  tb« 
Seleueidae,  established  over  it  a  petty  (irincipal- 
ity,  with  Edessa  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  tiO 
the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  respectinjr  the  bis 
tory  of  which,  tid.  A  bo  a  r  a  s. 

[OsROitS.       Vid,  OSROBHB  ] 

OtsA  {'Oaaa :  now  Kissato^  i.  e.,  ivy-claiy. 
1.  A  celebrated  mountain  in  the  noith  of  Mag 
nesia,  in  Thessaly,  connected  with  Pelion  on 
the  southeast,  and  divided  from  Olympus  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Vale  of  Temps.  It  is  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Greece,  but  much  less 
lofty  tnan  Olympus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  legend  of  the  war  of  the  Giants,  respect- 
ing which,  vid.  Olympus— [2.  (Now  Om),  a 
small  river  of  Etroria,  which  empties  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  between  Promontorium  Tela- 
mon  and  the  city  of  Cosa.] 

OssBT,  with  the  surname  Constaniia  Julia,  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Betis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

OssioEROA  or  OsicBRDA  (Ossigerdcnsis),  a 
town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  and  a  Roman  municipiom. 

Ossioi  (now  Maqviz),  a  town  of  the  Tordc^li 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  B«- 
tis  first  enters  Baetica. 

OssoirdBA  {novifEttoy,  north  of  Faro),  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the  Ta- 
gus  and  Anas. 

OsTEODBs  {'OarcuSff^  vff<Tof:  now  Alicur),  an 
island  at  some  distance  from  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily,  opposite  the  town  of  Soli. 

OsTiA  (Ostiensis :  now  OsHoj)  a  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  sixteen  miles 
by  land,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left 
arm  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  by  Ancus 
Marcius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  eventually  became  an  important  and 
flourishing  town.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  de 
stroyed  by  Marius,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  with 

greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Emperoi 
laudius  constructed  a  new  and  better  harbor 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  en^ 
larged  and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  har- 
bor was  called  simply  Partus  Romanus  erPortuM 
AupiMii,  and  around  it  there  sprang  up  a  flour- 
ishing town,  also  called  Portus  (the  inhabitants 
Portuenses).  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose 
harbor  bad  been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand, 
now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only  continued 
to  exist  through  its  salt- works  {salina),  which 
had  been  established  by  A  ncos  Marcius.  The 
ruins  of  Ostia  are  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  as  the  sea  has  gradually  receded 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  de- 
posited by  the  Tiber. 

Ostia  Nili.     Vid.  Nilos. 

[OsTORius  Sabinits.     Vid.  Sabimus.] 

OsTORius  Scapula.     Vid.  Scapula. 

OsTEA  (Ostranus),  a  town  in  Umbria,  in  tht 
territory  of  the  Senones. 

fOsTRACiMA  ('OffroaWva),  a  citv  destitu^  of 
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irate r  (araBfih^  ^wSpo^),  in  Lower  Egypt,  east 
•f  the  Nile,  on  the  road  from  Rhinooonira  to 
Pdluaiam,  and  not  far  from  Lake  Sirbonis.] 

Ota  CI  Lias  Crassus,  T  1.  A  Roman  general 
daring  the  second  Puni:  war,  was  praetor  B.C. 
S17,  and  subsequently  propraetor  in  Sicily.  In 
315  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste 
Che  Carthaginian  coast.  He  was  praetor  for  the 
second  time,  214,  and  his  command  was  pro« 
longed  during  the  next  three  years.  He  died  in 
Sicily,  211.~[2.  Otacilids  Crassus,  one  of 
Pompey*8  olSScers,  had  the  command  of  the  towi 
of  Lissus  in  lUyria,  and  cruelly  murdered  two 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  whc 
bad  surrendered  to  him  on  the  promise  that  thej 
should  be  uninjured.  Shortly  after  this  he  aban 
doned  Lissus,  and  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
^ompeian  army.] 

Otacilius  PiLrrus,  L.,  a  Roman  rhetorician 
who  opened  a  school  at  Rome  B.C.  81,  was 
oriffioally  a  slave,  but  having  exhibited  talen: 
and  a  love  of  literature,  he  was  manumitted  by 
his  master.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of 
bis  pupils,  and  he  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey 
and  of  his  father  likewise. 

OtIites  {'Oravrf^).  1 .  A  Persian,  son  of  Phar- 
naspes,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  impos- 
ture of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief 
part  in  orgaiiizing  the  conspiracy  against  the 
pretender  (B.C.  621).  After  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  he  was  placed  in  command 
cf  the  Persian  force  which  invaded  Samoa  for 
vhe  purpose  of  placing  Syloson.  brother  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  the  government. — 2.  A  Persian,  son 
of  Sisamnes,  succeeded  Megabyzns  (B.C.  506)  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  on  the  sea-coast, 
nnd  took  Byzantium,  Chalcedon,  Antandrus,  and 
Lamponium,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Lemnos 
and  Imbros.  He  was  probably  the  same  Otanes 
who  is  mentioned  as  a  son-in-law  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis, and  as  a  ^neral  employed  against  the 
revolted  lonians  m  499. 

Otro,  L.  Roscfut,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
67,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocratica. 
party.  He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Gabinius  to 
bestow  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
proposed  and  carried  the  law  which  gave  to  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles, 
in  fourteen  rows  or  seats  {in  quattuardedm  gradU 
but  the  ordinibut),  next  to  the  plaee  of  the  sen- 
ators, which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  law 
was  voTy  unpopular ;  and  in  Cicero's  oonsulship 
(68)  there  was  such  a  riot  occasioned  by  the  ob- 
noxious measure  that  it  required  all  his  cdo- 
qaence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  SalvIds.  1.  M.,  grandfather  of  the 
Emperor  Otho,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentinum  in 
Etruria.  His  father  was  a  Roman  eques  ;  his 
mother  was  of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed- 
womun.  Throuffh  the  influence  of  Livia  Au- 
gusta, in  whose  bouse  he  had  been  brought  up, 
*>tho  was  made  a  Roman  senator,  and  eventu- 
ally obtained  the  praetorship,  but  was  not  ad- 
vanced to  any  higher  honor. — ^2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  father  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  stood 
BO  high  in  the  fiivor  of  Tiberius,  and  resembled 
this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that  it  was 
supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He  was 
'onsul  RufToetus  in  A.D  3St ;  war  aAerward  pro- 
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consul  in  Africa  ;  and  in  42  was  sent  into  lUjrri 
cum,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Clan* 
dius.  At  a  later  time  he  detected  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Clau- 
dius.— 3.  L.,  sumamed  'nTiANns,  elder  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  OS, 
when  he  had  Agrieola  for  his  quasstor.  It  is 
related  to  the  honor  of  the  latter  that  he  was 
not  .corrupted  by  the  example  of  his  superior 
officer,  who  indulged  in  every  kind  of  rapacity. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  in  January,  69,  Titianus 
was  a  second  time  made  consul,  with  his  brother 
Otho,  the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
he  was  pardoned  by  Vitellius. — 4.  M.,  Roman 
emperor  from  January  15th  to  April  16th,  A.D 
69,  was  the  younger  son  of  No.  2.  He  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  92.  He  was  of  moderate 
stature,  ill  made  in  the  legs,  and  had  an  efiem 
inate  appearance.  He  was  one  of  the  compan 
ions  of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ;  but  when  the 
emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the  beauti- 
ful but  profligate  Poppaea  Sabina,  Otho  was  sent 
as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  he  administered 
with  credit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Galba  when  hc» 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being 
adopted  by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire. 
But  when  Galba  adopted  L.  Piso  on  the  10th  of 
January,  69,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Galba,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  sol 
diers  at  Rome,  who  put  Galba  to  death.  Mean 
time  Vitellius  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  German  troops  on  the  3d  of 
January,  and  his  generals  forthwith  f»^  o»?\  'or 
Italy  to  place  their  master  on  the  thtune.  Whes 
these  news  reached  Otho,  he  marohed  into  the 
north  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals  of  Vitellius. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in  his  favor. 
He  defieated  Caecina,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  in 
more  than  one  engagement ;  but  his  army  was 
subsequently  defeat^  in  a  decisive  battle  near 
Bedriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  lifii 
at  Brixellum,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  hia 
age. 

OrHBflDBs  i'Odfwttiric).  1.  A  patronymio 
given  to  Panthous  or  Panthus,  the  Trojan  priest 
of  Apollo,  as  the  son  of  Othryas. — ^2.  ASpartan^ 
one  of  the  three  hundred  selected  to  fight  witk 
an  equal  number  of  Argives  for  the  possession 
of  Thyrea.  Othryades  was  the  only  person 
who  survived  the  battle,  and  was  left  for  dead. 
He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and 
remained  at  his  post,  while  Alcenor  and  Chro- 
mius,  the  two  survivors  of  the  Argive  party, 
hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory,  sup- 
posing that  all  their  opponents  had  been  slain. 
As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides,  a 
general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives 
were  defeated.  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the 
field,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the 
one  survivor  of  her  three  hundred  champions. 

[OrBRTonus  ('OBpvovtvc),  an  ally  of  Priam, 
from  Cabesns,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Cas- 
sandra, Priam*s  daughter,  and  promised,  in  re« 
turn,  to  drive  the  Greeks  from  before  Troy ;  but 
he  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.] 

Othrvs  {'Odpvc  :  [now  Goura  or  Katavotkr^  I 
the  highest  sununit  Jeraibo,  according  toLeake]X 
a  lofty  ra  ige  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  Thea 
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>ni>\  nhinh  exu«.ded  from  Mount  Tymphret- 
108,  ur  the  most  southerly  part  of  Pindos,  to  the 
eastern  coast  and  the  promontory  between  the 
Pagd.^san  Gulf  and  the  northern  point  of  £u- 
b(B4  It  shot  in  the  great  Thessalian  plain  on 
the  south. 

[Otreus  COrpevc),  king  of  Phrygia,  whom 
Priam  aided  against  the  Amaxons.] 

[Otris,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  south  of  Baby- 
lon, above  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates.] 

[Otkcjca  ('Orpoia),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  above 
Lake  Ascania,  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  OtreuB,  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Phrygia  mentioned  by  Plutarch  under  the  name 
of  Otryae  ('Orpvac)  in  his  life  of  Locnllus.] 

[Otrtnteus  ('Or/9wre^c)>  king  of  Hyde  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Tmolus,  father  of  Iphition  by  one 
of  the  nymphs.] 

Orvt,  and  his  brother  Ephialtbs,  are  bet* 
ter  known  by  their  name  of  the  Sioidm,  Vid. 
AL0Bi7t.->[2.  Of  Cyllene.  a  Greek  warrior  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

OviDius  Naso,  p.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born 
at  Solmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the 
SOth  of  March,  B.C.  43.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  equeetrian  family,  but  possessing 
only  moderate  wealth.  He,  as  well  as  bis 
brother  Lucius,  who  was  exactly  a  year  older 
than  himself,  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and 
received  a  careful  education  to  qualify  him  for 
that  calling.  He  studied  rtietoric  under  Arel- 
iius  Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro,  and  attained  to 
ootttiderabie  proficiency  in  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. But  the  bent  of  bis  genius  showed  itself 
very  early.  The  hours  which  should  have  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent.  The 
older  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  declaim,  tdis 
OS  that  his  oratory  roeembled  a  MobUum  earm«n, 
and  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was 
irksome  to  him.  His  father  denounced  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty ; 
out  the  deatK  of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  probably  served  in  some  degree  to 
mitigate  his  father's  opposition,  for  the  patii- 
mony  which  would  have  been  scanty  for  two 
might  amply  suffice  for  one.  Ovid's  education 
was  completed  at  Athens,  where  he  made  him- 
self  thorouffhly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterward  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Maeer  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  ever  actually  practiced  as  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent 
temper  prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever 
followed  his  profession  with  perseverance,  if 
indeed  at  all.  The  same  causes  deterred  him 
from  entering  the  senate,  though  he  had  put  on 
the  /o/ttf  clatuM  when  he  assumed  the  togti  otrt- 
lu,  as  being  by  birth  entitled  to  aspire  to  the 
senatorial  dignity.  (7rwf.,  iv.,  10, 29.)  He  be- 
eame,  however,  one  of  the  TVsvmvtn  CapitaUt ; 
and  be  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Cem- 
tumviri,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and 
even  criminal  causes ;  and  in  due  time  he  was 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Deeemoirif  who  as- 
sembled and  presided  over  the  court  of  the 
Centumviri.  Such  is  all  the  account  that  can 
be  given  of  Ovid's  business  life.  He  married 
twice  in  early  life  at  the  desire  of  his  parents, 
bat  he  speedily  divomed  each  of  his  wives  in 
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sitLSSsion  The  rostraint  of  a  wife  was  uk- 
some  to  &  Dcan  like  Ovid,  who  was  devoted  to 
gallantry  a:id  licentious  life  His  chief  mistress 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  the  one  whoa 
he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Gorinna.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Gorinna  \%bs  no  less  a 
personage  than  Julia,  the  accomplished  but 
abandoned  daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are 
several  passages  in  Ovid's  Atnorea  which  ren- 
der the  testimony  of  Sidonius  highly  probab  e 
Thus  it  appears  that  his  mistress  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  of  high  rank,  but  profligate  morals  ; 
all  which  particulars  will  suit  Julia.  How  }oiig 
Ovid's  connection  with  Gorinna  lasted  there  are 
no  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  probably  ceased 
before  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife,  whom 
he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We  can 
hardly  place  his  third  marriage  later  than  his 
thirtieth  year,  since  a  daughter,  Perilla,  was  the 
fruit  of  it  {TritLt  iii.,  7,  3),  who  was  grown  up 
and  married  at  the  time  of  his  banishment. 
PeriUa  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  child  by 
each  husband.  Ovid  was  a  grandfather  before 
he  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  ninety ;  soon 
after  whose  decease  his  mother  also  died.  Till 
his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  near  the  Gapitol, 
occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Pelignan  farm. 
He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard  and 
favor  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family.  But 
in  A.D.  9  Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  {Ars 
AfMioria),  It  was  not,  however,  an  exnlium^ 
but  a  reUgtiiio ;  that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut 
off  from  Sa  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his 
citixenship.  The  real  cause  of  his  banishment 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Ars  AnuUma  was  cer- 
tainly a  mere  pretext.  The  poem  had  been 
published  nearly  ten  years  previously ;  and, 
moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to  that,  the 
ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with  it 
another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his 
intrigue  with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufiiciently  re- 
futed by  the  iaet  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile 
since  B.G.  8.  Other  writers  suppose  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  younger 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  one ;  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  younger  Julia  was  ban- 
ished in  the  same  year  with  Ovid  leads  very 
strongly  to  the  inference  that  his  fate  was  in 
some  way  oonneoted  with  hers.  But  Ovid  states 
himself  that  his  fault  was  an  involuntary  one ; 
and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between  the 
poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  improb- 
able that  there  bad  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ao 
qnainted  with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident, 
and  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  in- 
stance, by  concealing  it,  have  given  oflence  to 
Livia,  or  Augustus,  or  both.  Ovid  draws  an 
aflfectiDg  picture  of  tie  miseries  to  which  ho 
was  exposed  in  his  liare  of  e^'de.    Ho  conk' 
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Aiains  cf  the  inliospitaUe  soil,  of  the  seTerity 
of  the  climate,  and  of  the  perite  to  whioh  he 
waa  exposed,  when  the  barbarians  plundered 
ibe  sarrofioding  country,  and  insulted  the  very 
walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  most  abject  terms  he 
«applicatod  Au^stus  to  change  his  place  of 
banishment,  and  besought  bis  friends  to  use 
their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortanes,  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did 
he  finish  his  Faati  in  his  exile,  besides  writing 
the  Ibis,  the  Tristia,  Ex  Panic,  dec.,  but  he  like- 
wise acquired  the  language  of  the  Gete,  in 
which  he  composed  some  poems  in  honor  of 
Augustus.  These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they 
were  received  with  tumultuous  applause  by  the 
TomitsB.  With  his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed, 
he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  highly 
popular,  insomuch  that  they  honored  him  with 
a  decree,  declaring  him  exempt  from  all  public 
burdens.  He  died  at  Tomi  in  the  sixtieth  year 
cf  his  age,  A.D.  18.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Ovid's  works,  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
chronological  order :  1.  Amarum  Libri  III,^  the 
earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  According  to  the 
epi^am  prefixed,  the  work,  as  we  now  possess 
it,  18  a  second  edition,  revised  and  abridged, 
the  former#one  having  consisted  of  five  books. 
%  EpUioUB  Heroidum,  twenty-one  in  number. 
8.  An  Amaioria,  or  I>e  Arte  AmanH,  written 
about  B.C.  3.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment this  poem  was  ejected  from  the  public 
libraries  by  command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remedia 
Amorit,  in  one  book.  6.  Nux,  the  elegtae  com- 
plaint  of  a  nut-tree  respecting  the  ill  treatment 
it  receives  from  wayfarers,  and  even  from  its 
own  master.  6.  MetamorphoMean  Lihn  XV. 
This,  the  greatest  of  Ovid*s  poems  in  bulk  and 
pretensions,  appears  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  age  of  forty  and  fifly.  It  consists 
of  such  legends  or  faUes  as  involved  a  trans- 
formation, from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Jolins  CflBsar,  the  last  being  that  emperor's 
change  into  a  star.  It  is  thus  a  sort  of  cyclic 
poem,  made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  con- 
nected into  one  narrative  thread  with  mnch 
skill.  7.  FMtorum  lAbri  XII.,  of  which  only 
the  first  six  are  extant  This  work  was  incom- 
plete at  the  time  of  Ovid's  banishment.  In- 
deed, he  had  perhaps  done  little  more  than  col- 
lect the  materials  for  it ;  lor  that  the  fourth 
book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears  from  verse 
eighty-eighth.  The  FasH  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
Roman  (^endar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals 
and  mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably 
taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman 
annalists.  The  work  shows  a  good  deal  of 
learning,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  Ovid 
makes  frequent  mistakes  in  his  astronomy,  from 
not  underatandioff  the  books  from  which  he  took 
it.  8.  Tristium  Libri  K.,  eloffies  written  daring 
the  first  four  years  of  Ovid's  banishment.  They 
aro  chiefly  made  up  of  descriptions  of  his  afllict- 
ed  condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy.  The 
tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  is  valuable,  as 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  life.  9. 
Eputolarum  tx  Ponio  lAbri  IV.,  are  also  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  Trigtia,  to  which  they  were  subsequent. 
ft  must  be  confessed  that  age  and  misfortune 
to  luive  damped  Ovid's  gen-as  both  iQ 
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this  and  the  precedmg  work.  Eren  the  vi  ral- 
fication  is  more  slovenly,  and  some  of  the  linee 
veiy  prosaic.  10.  Ibit,  a  satire  of  between  six 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  elegiac  voraes,  also 
written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveighs  in  it  against 
an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him.  Though  ths 
variety  of  Ovid's  impreeitions  displays  learoina 
and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression  of  ' 
an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Cailimachus.  11. 
Consulatio  dd  IMam  AugUMtam,  is  considered 
by  most  critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  not  unworthy  of 
Ovid's  genius.  12.  The  Medicamina  Faciei  and 
HaUeutieon  are  mere  fragments,  and  their  gen- 
uineness not  altogether  certain.  Of  his  lost 
works,  the  most  celebrated  was  his  tragedy, 
Medea,  of  which  only  two  lines  remain.  That 
Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical  genius  is  an 
questionable,  which  makes  it  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigor  of  fancy,  warmth  of  coloring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ;  but  the  facil- 
ity of  composition  possessed  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  irksome  but  indispensable  labor 
of  correction  and  retrenchment.  Ovid  was  the 
first 'to  depart  from  that  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  dharacterises  the  Greek  poets,  and  their 
eariier  Latin  imitators.  His  writings  abound 
with  those  fiilse  thoughts  and  frigid  conceits 
which  we  find  so  firequently  in  the  Latin  poets  - 
and  in  this  respect  he  must  be  regarded  as  an* 
antique.  The  best  edition  of  Ovid's  complete 
woriCB  is  by  Bnrmann,  Amsterdam,  1727, 4  vols. 
4to.  [Of  the  separate  works,  the  most  usefai 
editions  are,  the  Metamorphoses,  by  Gierig  (cnra 
Jahn),  Leipzig,  1881-23,  and  by  Loers,  Leipzig, 
1848;  the  Fasti,  by  Merkel,  Beriin,  1841,  and 
by  Keightley,  Lond<»i,  1848 ;  the  I'ristia,  by 
Loers,  Treves,  1889 ;  Ars  Amatoria  (including 
Heroides,  dec.),  by  Jahn,  Leipzig,  1828 ;  the  He- 
roides,  by  Loers,  Cologne,  1829.] 

(OxATHBES  ('0^6dptff)'  1.  Youngest  son  of 
Darius  II.  by  Parysatis,  brother  of  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  was  treated  with  kindness  by  his 
brother,  and  even  admitted  to  unusual  honoia. 
— 2.  Brother  of  Darius  Codomannus,  was  die* 
tinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  took  a  conspio- 
uous  part  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  833.  Ht 
accompanied  Darius  in  his  flight,  but  was  taKen 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  gave  him  an  honorable  post  about 
his  own  person.] 

OziA  Palvs,  is  first  mentioned  dibtinctly  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not 
distinguish  from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy, 
however,  speaks  of  the  OziIka  Palus  {^  'Ofc«« 
av^  JUfivti)  as  a  small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sog* 
diana,  he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  ao> 
count  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Pliny's  account  that  the  source  (instead  of  the 
terminoHon)  of  the  River  Oxus  was  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name. 

[Ozf  Ji  ('Ofeeai,  sc.  v^om),  i.  e.,  Insuub,  the 
^oai  of  Homer ;  a  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ackelous,  belonging  to  the  Echinadbs 
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OztANi  ('G^iavo/,  (H^iavol),  a  people  of  Sog- 
••«ana,  on  the  north  of  the  Oxus. 

Ozii  MoNTBs  (ra  'Q^eta,  or  O^eta,  6pff :  now 
probably  Ak-tafrh),  a  ranee  of  mountains  be- 
'ween  the  Rivera  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Sogdiana  toward  Scythia. 

Ozus  or  Oaxcs  ('Ofof,  'Ofoc  '  now  Jihtmn  or 
iimott),  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Paropamisus  Mountains 
[now  Hindoo- Koo$h),  and,  according  to  others,  in 
he  Emodi  Mountains,  and  flowed  northwest, 
torming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana  on  the 
north,  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  then,  skirting  the  north  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the'  Sea  of  Aral ;  but 
there  are  still  dist^inct  traces  of  a  channel  ex- 
tending in  a  southwestern  direction  from  ttw 
Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a 
portion,  and  probably  the  whole,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Oxus  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  ; 
and  very  probably  the  Sea  of  Aral  itself  was 
connected  with  the  Caspian  by  this  channel. 
The  ancient  geographers  mention,  as  important 
tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Ochus,  the  Mar- 
oDs,  and  the  Baotros,  which  are  now  inter- 
cepted by  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  The  0;cus 
is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  fbrmed, 
in  ancient  times,  a  channel  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  Western  Asia, 
goods  being  brought  down  it  to  the  Caspian, 
and  thence  up  the  Cyrus  and  across  Armenia 
into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies  also  an  important 
place  in  history,  having  been  in  nearly  all  ages 
the  extreme  boundary  between  the  great  mon- 
archies of  Southwestern  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  orer  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it ;  but  the  former 
eflTected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  north- 
ern side ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in 
Sogdiana,  though  for  a  time  preserved  under 
the  Bactrian  kings,  were  always  regarded  as 
lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  were  lost  at  the  feU  of  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom. Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  Oxus 
by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  river 
which  he  calls  Araxes. 

[OxTARTEs  ('O^apr^f),  or  Oxartcs  ('O^op- 
n7c)i  a  Bactrian,  father  of  Roxana,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  accompanied  Bessus  into  Sogdiana.  After 
the  death  of  Bessus,  he  deposited  his  wife  and 
daughters  for  safety  in  a  rock  fortress  in  Sog- 
diana, which  was  deemed  impregnable,  but 
which  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
After  the  espousal  of  Alexander  to  Roxana, 
Oxyartes  made  his  submission,  and  was  treated 
!vith  distinction  by  the  conqueror,  and  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  the  province  of  Paropamisus, 
or  India  south  of  the  Caucasus,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  to  the  period  of  his  own  death  some 
years  subsequently.] 

OxTBii,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Alps,  and  be- 
tween the  Flumen  Argenteum  (now  Argens) 
and  Antipolis  (now  Antibes).  They  were  neigh* 
tors  of  the  Salluvii  and  Deciates. 

OfTDRAc/B  '/O^dpci/cai),  a  war  ike  people  of 
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India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjab,  between  tt^f 
Rivers  Hydaspes  (now  Jhelum)  and  Acesineh 
(now  Chenaby  in  whose  capital  Alexander  wat 
wounded.  They  called  themselves  descend 
ants  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

Oxf  L08  ('OfwAof),  the  leader  of  the  Heraclida 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.     Vid.  p.  354,  b. 

[OxYNTAs  COfwi/rflc).  son  of  Jugortha,  waa 
led  captive,  together  with  his  father,  before  the 
triumphal  car  of  Marina,  B.C.  1(K ;  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  placed  in  custody  at 
Venusia,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  90,  when 
he  was  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  to 
gather  around  him  the  Numidtans  in  the  service 
of  the  Roman  general  L.  Cmsar.  The  device 
proved  successful,  but  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Oxyntas  is  unknown.] 

OzYRHTWCHUs  ('OfSpwyxof  ••  ruins  at  Behtu- 
seh)y  a  city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Nile  on  its  western  side  (now  Bahr  Yustuf).  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Oxyrbynchites, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  fish 
called  oxyrynchus. 

[OzBiiB  CO^v^t  now  Uzen  or  Ougein),  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  La- 
riea,  in  India  intra  Gangem,  and  the  residence 
of  a  prince  who  bore  the  title  Tiascanus.  It 
carried  on  an  extensive  traffic,  exported  onyxes, 
myrrh,  and  fine  cotton  stuflT,  and  supplied  the 
great  commercial  city  Barygaza  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.] 

OzooARDANA,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a  lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  ston«),  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan*8  judgment-seat. 


Pacaris.     Vid.  Hypactris. 

[Paoarius  Dbcihus,  procurator  of  Corsica  in 
A.D.  69,  wished  to  send  assistance  toVitellius, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants.] 

PACATtiiTA.    Vid.  Phryoia. 

Paocius  or  PaccIos  AKTiocmrs,  a  physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived 
probably  at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, the  composition  of  which  he  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  At  his  death  he  left  his  prescrip- 
tion as  a  legacy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who, 
in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  circulation  as  pos- 
sible, ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
public  libraries. 

Pacres  {Udxnc\  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  B.C.  427.  On  his  return  to  Athens  be 
waa  brou^t  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  judges. 

Pachym«rii,  GrorgIus,  an  important  Byzaii- 
tine  writer,  was  born  about  A.D.  184S  at  Nicea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  (Con- 
stantinople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cburches.  Pa* 
chymeres  wrote  several  worics,  the  most  im« 
portant  of  which  is  a  Byzantine  Hietcry,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  emperonvMichael  Paiso*. 
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lOgus  and  Andronicus  Paleologos  tne  eldei,  .n 
ihirtecD  books.  The  style  is  remarkably  ^od 
«nd  pure  for  the  age.  £diied  by  Poasmus, 
Rome,  1666-1669,  2  vols.  foL,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Pachyncjs  or  Pachykom  (now  Capo  Patsaro), 
a  promontory  at  the  southcaatern  extremity  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which 
ffivo  to  Sicily  its  triangular  figure,  the  other  two 
being  Pelorum  and  Lilybasum.  By  the  side  of 
Pachynus  was  a  bay,  which  was  used  as  a  har- 
bor, and  which  is  called  by  Cicero  Portds  Pa- 
ce yni  (now  Porto  di  Palo). 

[Paciands,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain, 
flourished  A.D.  370.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
eloquence,  and  wrote  several  books,  especially 
one  against  the  Novatians.  His  works  have 
been  published  by  Tilius,  Paris,  1638,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum  Maxima.] 

[Pacidii,  two  generals  of  the  Pompeian  party 
in  Africa  under  Metellus  Scipio,  one  of  whom 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Tegea,  B.C.  46.] 

Pacilus,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Furia  gens,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of 
the  republic :  [the  most  celebrated  were,  1.  C. 
FoEiDs  Pacilus  Fu8U8,  coDSul  B.C.  441  withM*. 
Papirius  Crassos,  censor  B.C.  436  with  M.  Ge- 
ganias  Macerinus,  and  subseqnently  one  of  the 
consular  tribunes  in  B.C.  426. — 2.  C.  Fori  us  P., 
son  o(  the  preceding,  consul  B.C.  412  with  Q. 
Faoins  Vibulanus  Ambustus. — 3.  C.  Furius  P., 
consul  B.C.  251  with  L.  Ccecilius  Metellus  in 
the  first  Punic  war.] 

[Paconios,  M.  1 .  a  Roman  knight,  violently 
dispossessed  of  his  property  by  the  tribune 
Clodius.— -2.  M.,  a  legatus  of  Silanus,  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  was  one  of  his  accusers  in  A.D. 
22.  Paconius  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberias  on 
a  charge  of  treason.] 

Pacorus  (ITaffopoc).  1.  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king 
of  Parthia.  His  history  is  given  under  Arsacbs, 
No.  14.— 2.  King  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Arsacxs,  No. 
24. 

Pactolus  (JloKTuXoc :  now  SarabiWU  a  small 
but  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  flowed  north 
past  Sardis  into  the  Hermus»  which  it  joined 
thirty  stadia  below  Sardis.  The  golden  sands 
of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Lydia 
was  long  the  California  of  the  ancient  world,  its 
streams  forming  so  many  gold  **  washings ;"  and 
hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  the 
alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that  country. 
But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the  surface, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era  it  was  so  far 
exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing it. 

PACTf  AS  (Xlaxrvof),  a  Lydian,  who,  on  the 
oonqnest  of  Sardis  (B.C.  546),  was  charged  by 
Cyrus  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province.  When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ecbatana,  Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians 
U  revolt  against  Cyrus ;  but  when  an  army  was 
lent  against  him,  he  first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to 
Mytilene,  and  eventually  to  Chios.  He  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Chians  to  the  Persians. 

PACTf  I  {UoKTwf :  now  St.  G€org9),  a  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis, 
thirty-six  stadia  from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibia- 
des  retired  when  he  was  bariabed  by  the  Athe- 
niana,  B.C.  407 
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PaotyIca  {JlaKTvlK^),  the  country  oi  tl.e  Pno> 
tyes  (Ilfiicrvec),  in  the  northwest  of  JndJ;i,  west 
of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  thirteenth  satrapy  of 
the  Persian  empire,  is  most  probably  the  noith- 
eastern  part  of  AfgKanutan,  aboui  Jellalabad. 

[Paculla,  Anbha  or  Minia,  a  Campanian 
woman,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  introducing 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Rome,  B.C.  186.] 

PACDvfus,  M.,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  bom  about  B.C.  220,  at  Brandisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvins  appears  to  have  be  en  brought 
up  at  Brundisium,  but  he  afterward  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
and  poetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in 
the  former  art,  that  a  painting  of  his  in  tho  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  re- 
garded as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  paint* 
ing  of  Fabias  Pictor.  After  living  many  years 
at  Rome,  for  he  was  still  there  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  returned  to  Brundisium  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  his  health,  and  died  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  130. 
We  have  no  further  particulars  of  his  life  save 
that  his  talents  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
Lelins,  and  that  he  lived  on  the  roost  intimate 
terms  with  his  you nger  rival  Accins.  Pacu  vius 
was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
tragic  poets.  (Hor.,  £0.,  ii.,  1,  56.)  He  is  es- 
pecially praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  vigor  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doctua 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  was  also  a  faror- 
ite  with  the  people,  with  whom  his  irerses  con- 
tinued to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  C»- 
sar.  His  tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great 
Greek  writers ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself, 
like  his  predecessors,  to  a  mere  translation  of 
the  latter,  but  worked  up  his  materials  with 
more  freedom  and  independent  judgment.  Some 
of  the  plays  ofPaenviua  were  not  based  upon 
the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged  to  the  class 
called  PriBtextaiay  in  which  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  Roman  story.  One  of  these  was 
entitled  Paulu9,  which  had  as  its  hero  L.  i£mil- 
ius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  are 
published  by  Bothe,  Pott,  Lai,  Seente.  Fragta.^ 
Lips.,  1834. 

[Padjbi  (Iladafoi),  a  rude  nomad  tribe  in 
Northwestern  India  (perhaps  in  the  modern 
MuUan  ot  AjnuT)^  who  not  only  ate  raw  flesh, 
but  also  devoured  the  sick  and  old  of  their  own 
people.] 

Padvs  (nowPp),  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  whoso 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine- 
trees  (in  Celtic  padi)  which  grew  on  its  hanks. 
In  the  Ligttrian  language  it  was  called  Bodencuo 
or  Bodincua,  Almost  all  later  writers  identified 
the  Padus  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  from 
which  amber  was  obtained,  and  hence  the  Roman 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to 
the  Padus.  The  reason  of  this  identification 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  Phoenician  ves- 
sels received  at  the  moutha  oi  the  Padus  the 
amber  which  had  been  transported  by  land  from 
the  coasta  of  the  Baltic  to  thoee  of  the  Adriatic, 
rbe  Padus  rises  from  two  springs  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Mount  Vesulus  (r  ow^/on/c  Fuo)  ii 
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tli€  Aipe,  and  flows  with  a  general  easterly  di- 
ection  through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  Gallia  Gispa- 
<[ana  and  Gallia  Transpadana.  It  receives  no- 
merous  affluents,  which  drain  the  whole  of  this 
▼ast  plain,  descending  from  the  Alps  on  the 
north  and  the  Apennines  on  the  south.  These 
affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  the  melt- ; 
ing  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  frequently  [ 
brinn  dowi,  such  a  large  body  of  water  as  to  ^ 
eaus«>  the  Padus  To  overflow  its  banks.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  di- 
vides itself  into  two  main  branches,  of  which 
the  northern  one  was  called  Padoa  (now  Maestra, 
Po  Grande,  or  Po  deUe  Fomaei)^  and  the  south- 
ern line  Olana  (now  Po  d*Ariano) ;  and  each  of 
thtde  now  falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancient  writers  enumerate  seven 
of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  were  canals. 
They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altinuro,  and 
bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
oeginning  with  the  southern  and  ending  with 
the  northern :  1.  Padusa,  also  called  Augusta 
Fossa,  was  a  canal  dug  by  Augustus,  which  con- 
nected Ravenna  with  the  Po.  2.  Vatrenus,  also 
called  Eridanum  Ostium  or  Spineticum  (^tium 
(now  Po  di  Primaro),  from  the  town  of  Spina  at 
its  mouth.  3.  Ostium  Gaprasite  (now  Porto  Jw- 
teriio  di  belP  Oehio).  4.  Ostium  Sagis  (now  Porio 
di  Magnavaeca).  6.  Olane  or  Yolane,  the  sonth- 
em  main  branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above. 
6.  Padoa,  the  northern  main  branch,  subdivided 
into  several  small  branches  called  Ostia  Car- 
bonaria.  7.  FossaB  Philistinae,  connecting  the 
river,  by  means  of  thel^artams,  with  the  Athesis. 

Padusa.     Vid.  Padus. 

Paav  (Ilafatr,  Uatpov  or  Uai6v),  that  is,  **  the 
nealinff,"  is,  according  to  Homer,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  physician  of  the  Oljrmpian  gods,  who 
heals,  for  example,  the  wounded  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Plato  (Hades).  After  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  word  Paan  became  a  surname 
of  .£sculaptas,  the  god  who  had  the  power  of 
healing.  The  name  was,  however,  used  also 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer  from  any 
evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to  Apollo 
and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived  as 
delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain  an 
allusion  to  iraUiVy  to  strike,  since  both  are  also 
regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chanted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and 
to  warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or 
during  a  battle. 

Pjeakia  {Uoiovia:  n«uovcei)r),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis.  It  was 
the  demus  of  the  orator  Demosthenes. 

[Paanius  {Uai6woc)i  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  hiatory  of  Entropius  into  Greek, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  but  who  seems  to  have 
lived  not  long  after  Entropius  himself.  The 
version  is  printed  in  Havercamp*s  andVerheyk*8 
editions  of  Entropius  ] 

Pamami,  a  people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Bclgica. 
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PicSms  (Ila/ovec),  a  powerful  I'hracian  pee 
pie,  who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  grrai 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to 
a  legend  preserved  by  Herodotus,  they  were  of 
Teucrian  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  peo- 
ple, a  portion  of  which  seems  to  have  settled  in 
Europe.  In  Homer  the  Peonians  appear  a< 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  represented  aa 
having  come  from  the  River  Azius.  In  histor- 
ical times  they  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Illyria  Ui 
some  little  distance  east  of  the  River  Stryroon. 
Their  country  was  called  Pjbonia  {Uaiovla 
The  Peonians  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  governed  b> 
their  own  chiefs,  though  at  a  later  period  they 
appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of  one  king. 
The  Peonian  tribes  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  ■ 
618,  and  many  of  them  were  transplanted  to 
Phrygia ;  but  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  the 
country  maintained  their  independence.  They 
were  long  troublesonde  neighbors  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarchs,  whose  territories  they  fre- 
quently invaded  and  plundered ;  but  they  were 
eventually  subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless 
to  retain  their  own  monarchs.  They  continued 
to  be  governed  by  then-  own  kings  till  a  much 
later  period,  and  these  kings  were  often  virtu- 
ally independent  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
Thus  we  read  of  their  king  Audoleon,  whose 
daughter  Pyrrhus  married.  After  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168,  the  part  of 
Peonia  east  of  the  Axius  formed  the  second, 
and  the  part  of  Pasonia  west  of  the  Axius  form 
ed  the  third  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Ma 
cedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

[Pje5nia  (Tlatovla).     Vid.  Phones.] 

[Pjbon  (Hoiwi/).     Vid.  Pjean] 

PiKofflus  (Uaiuvtoc).  1 .  Of  Ephesus,  an  arch- 
itect, probably  lived  between  B.C.  420  and  360 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  he  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at 
Ephesus,  which  Chersiphron  had  begun  ;  and, 
with  Daphnis  the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at 
Miletus  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  latter  was  the  famous  Didymttum,  or  tern* 
pie  of  Apollo  Didymus,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Miletus.  The  former  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  B ranch idae  had  an  oracle  of 
Apollo,  was  burned  at  the  capture  of  Miletus 
by  the  army  of  Darius,  408.  The  new  temple, 
which  was  on  a  scale  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  was  never  finished.  —  8.  Of 
Mende,  in  Thrace,  a  statuary  and  sculptor,  flour- 
ished about  485. 

PM0TLM(n€u6r,^at)j  a  Pasonian  people  on  th<> 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  B.C.  613. 
They  returned  to  their  native  country  with  the 
help  of  Aristagoras,  600 ;  and  we  find  them  set- 
tled north  of  Mount  Pangaeus  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  480. 

Parisadss  orpARisADBs  {UaipufddncorUcpt 
ffddifcy  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Bosporus.    1 
Son  of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartacus 
B.C.  849,  and  reigned  thirtv-eight  yeare.    Ha 
continued  the  same  friendlv  relations  with  tbif 
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Atheoiaas  which  were  began  by  his  fetiier  Lea- 
eon.— 3.  The  last  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  Bosporus.  The  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  induced  Pttrisades  to  cede  his 
sovereignty  to  Mithradates  the  Great.  The  date 
of  this  event  can  not  he  placed  earlier  than  112, 
nor  later  than  98. 

Pa  STAND  8  Sinus.     Vid.  Pa  stum. 

PiESTua  (Pffistanus),  called  PosidonIa  (IIo- 
cctdiivCa :  TLoaeiSovidrTjO  originally,  was  a  city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  four  and  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  month  of  the  Silams,  and  near 
the  bay  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
(Iloffeedcjvcdn/c  xdAirof,  Paestanns  Sinus:  now 
Gulf  of  Salerno).  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  bat 
it  was  probably  in  existence  before  it  was  col- 
onixed  by  the  Sybarites  about  B.C.  524.  It 
soon  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city ; 
bat,  after  its  capture  by  the  Lacanians  (between 
438  and  424),  it  gradually  lost  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Greek  city,  and  ite  inhabitants  at  length 
ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  language.  Its  an- 
cient name  of  Fosidonia  was  probably  changed 
into  that  of  Paestum  at  this  time.  Under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded  a  Latin 
colony  at  Ptestum  about  B.C.  274,  the  town 
gradually  sank  in  importance ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  ruins  of  Pestum  are  striking  and  magnifi- 
eent.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  fine  temples,  and  of 
another  building.  The  two  temples  are  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  are  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able ruins  of  antiquity. 

Pjbsus  (Uai(r6(\  a  town  in  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  having  been  transplant- 
ed to  Lampsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Bdram'Dere),  between 
Lampsacus  and  Parium. 

Pjbtinds,  the  name  of  a  family  of  theFulvia 
gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nobiiior.     Vid.  Nobilior. 

PjBTQs,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  bad  a  slight  cast  in  the 
eye. 

PiBTos,  ^lTus.  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of 
Q.  i£liu8  Petus,  a  pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.  He  was  plebeian  aedile  B.C.  204, 
praetor  203,  magister  equitum  202,  and  consul 
901.  In  his  eonsulship  he  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Boii,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingauni 
Ligures.  In  199  he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio 
Amcanus.  He  afterward  became  an  augur, 
and  died  174,  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome.  He 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  jurists. — 2. 
Sbx.,  brother  of  the  last,  carale  aedile  200, 
consul  198,  and  censor  193  with  Cn.  Cethegus. 
He  was  a  jurist  of  eminence,  and  a  prudent 
man,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen  Catus.  He 
is  described  in  a  line  of  £nnins  as  "  Egregie 
cordatus  homo  Catus  .£lius  Sextus."  Re  is 
enumerated  among  the  old  jarists  who  collect- 
ed or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a  work  entitled  TripdrtUa  or  Ju9  JElianum. 
This  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpretation, 
and  the  Legis  actio  subjoined.  It  was  probably 
the  first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve 
Tables.— 3. 0.  son  of  No.  1,  was  elected  augur 
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174  .n  place  of  iiis  father,  and  was  ccnsul  167 
when  he  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligu 
rians. 

PiBTus,  P.  AuTBoMius,  was  elscteu  consul  for 
B.C.  65  with  P.  Cornelias  Sulla ;  but  he  and 
Sulla  were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manilas  Torquatus,  and  condemn- 
ed. Tbeir  election  was  accordingly  declared 
void,  and  their  accusers  were  chosen  consuls 
in  their  stead.  Enraged  at  bis  disappointment, 
Paetus  conspired  with  Catiline  to  murder  the 
consuls  Cotta  and  Torquatus ;  and  this  design 
is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely  by  the 
impatience  of  Catiline,  who  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely before  the  whole  of  the  conspirators 
had  assembled.  Vid.  Catilina.  Paetus  after- 
ward took  an  active  part  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, which  broke  out  in  Cicero's  consulship, 
63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
Paetus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share  he  had 
had  in  it ;  he  was  condemned,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when  Cic- 
ero himself  went  into  banishment  m  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Paetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

PiBTUs,  C.  CjessnnIus,  sometimes  called  Cm- 
soNlas,  consul  A.B.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Ar- 
menia. He  was  defeated  by  Yologeses,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  on  the  most  dis|praceful  terms.  After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  and  deprived  Antiochus  IV. 
king  of  Commagene,  of  his  kingdom. 

Pjbtus  Thbasia.     Vid.  Thrasea. 

Pag.sb  or  Peom  {Hayal,  Att.  Tljryal:  UayaXoc- 
now  Psatho)t  a  town  in  Megaris,  a  colony  from 
Megara,  was  situated  at  the  eastern  extremitjf 
of  the  Alcyonian  Sea,  and  was  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  country  after  Megara  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor. 

Paoasa,  called  by  the  Romans  Paoasa,  'M 
{Uayaffoi :  now  Fo/o),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called 
after  it  Sinits  Paoabjeub  or  pAOAsxcas  (Ilayo- 
oTfTiKdg  kSXttoc  :  now  Oulf  of  Volo).  It  was  the 
port  of  lolcos,  and  afterward  of  Pherae,  and  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place  wiiere  Ja- 
son built  the  ship  Argo.  Hence  some  cf  the  an- 
cients derived  its  name  from  nifyvvfii ;  but  others 
connected  the  name  with  the  fountains  (tr^/al) 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  adjective  Pagasenu 
is  applied  to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building 
the  sliip  Argo,  and  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Pagasae.  The  adjective  is  also 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  Thessalian :  thus 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetus,  is  called  by  Ovid 
Pagasaa  conjux. 

[PiOASus,  a  Trojan  warrior,  companion  or 
JSneas,  slain  by  Camilla  in  Italy.] 

Pagbjb  {Uaypai'.  now  Pagras,  Bagras,  Bar- 
ga$\  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Amanus,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian  Gates,  on  the  road  be 
tween  Antioch  and  Alexandrea :  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  B.C.  145. 

Paods  (na/oc),  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  fnna 

five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  nigh,  a  little 

north  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia.    It  was  crowned  with 

a  shrine  of  Nemesis,  and  had  a  celebrated  spring 
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PALiSMoir  {UaXaifujv).  1.  Son  of  Athamaa 
aod  Ino,  was  originally  called  Melicertes.  Wbeo 
his  mother,  who  was  driven  mad  by  Juno  (Hera), 
nad  thrown  herself,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea, 
both  were  changed  into  marine  divinities*  Ino 
becoming  Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palsmon. 
For  details,  vid.  Atham  as.  According  to  some, 
Melicertes,  after  his  apotheosis,  was  called  Glau- 
CII3,  whereas,  according  to  another  version, 
Glaucua  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  sea  from 
Lia  Icve  of  Melicertot.  The  body  of  Melicertes, 
according  to  the  common  tradition,  was  washed 
by  the  waves,  or  carried  by  dolphins  into  the 
port  Schoenus  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to 
that  spot  on  the  coast  where  the  altar  of  Pale- 
mon  subsequently  stood.  There  the  body  waa 
found  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  command  of 
the  Nereides  he  instituted  the  Isthmian  games 
and  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  in  honor  of  the  dei- 
fied Palemon.  In  the  island  of  Tenedos  it  is 
said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  him,  and 
the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had  something 
gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified  Pale- 
mon with  their  own  god  Portunas  or  Portum- 
nus.  Vid.  PoBTUNUs. — %.  Q.  Rbmmxds  Pala- 
Moif,  a  grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yicentia  (now  Vicenza)^  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  was  originally  a  slave ;  but  having  been 
manumitted,  he  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  most  celebrated  grammarian  of 
hia  time,  though  bis  moral  character  was  in- 
famous. He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Juvenal 
(vi .  451 ;  vii.,  251).  He  waa  the  master  of 
QumtUtan. 

Pai^aopolis.     Vid.  Nbapolis. 

[PiLiBPAPHus  (JlaAoiVa^O*     V*^-  Papmu*.] 

[PALiBPHARus  (near  the  modern  Kranovo  or 
OndoUari)^  a  place  in  the  Tbessalian  district 
Pe-asgiotis,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount 
Chalcodonius.] 

Paubphatus  (IIaAat>aroc).  1.  Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Phe- 
monoe  {vid.  Phbmonob),  though  some  writers  as- 
signed him  even  an  earlier  date.--2.  Of  Pares 
or  Priene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerzes. 
Suidas  attributes  to  him  the  work  "  On  Incred- 
ible Tales,"  spoken  of  below. — 3.  Of  Abydus,  an 
historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  loved  by  the 
philosopher  Aristotle. — 4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athe- 
nian, and  a  grammarian.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  entitled  Troica  {TpoUd),  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians. There  is  extant  a  small  work  in  fifty- 
one  sections,  entitled  UaXal^aTc^  nepl  uir/trrcjv, 
or  "  Of  Incredible  Tales,'*  giving  a  brief  ac- 
eonnt  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger 
work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  to  the  original 
work  to  which  Virgil  refers  {Cirit,  88) :  **  Doota 
Palephatia  testatur  voce  papyrus.**  It  is  doubt- 
ful who  was  the  author  of  this  work ;  but  as  be 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
myths,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple 
Qf  Euemerus  {vid.  Evbmbbus),  and  may  thus 
have  been  an  Alexandrine  Greek,  and  the 
same  person  as  No.  4.    The  best  edition  is  by 
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Westermann,  in  the  Mythografhi  Gima,  llraoa 
wick,  1848. 

Palaros  {UaXaipog:  UaXatpevf),  a  tow0  on 
the  coast  of  Acarnania,  near  Leucas. 

Paubstb  (now  PaUsa),  a  town  of  £piru8,0B 
the  coast  of  Cbaonia,  and  a  little  south  of  the 
Acroceraunian  Mountains :  here  Cesar  landed 
his  forces  when  he  crossod  over  to  Greece  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey. 

PaljestIn A  {HaXaiaTivti,  7  tiaXaiarivff  Iv^^ : 
UaXaumvoc,  Palestinus,  and  rarely  Palestin- 
jnsis  :  now  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land),  is  the 
Greek  and  Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
which  waa  used  to  denote  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  and  which  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called 
Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  whose 
descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants ;  the  Land 
or  IsRABL,  the  Land  op  Promise,  the  Land  or 
Jehovah,  and  the  Holt  Land.  The  Romans 
usually  called  it  Jud^sa,  extending  to  the  whole 
country  the  name  of  its  southern  part.  It  waa 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part 
of  Syria.  Its  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by 
natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west ;  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the 
north ;  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  east,  in 
the  original  extent  of  the  country  as  defined  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  wider  and  usual 
extent  of  the  country,  the  Arabian  Desert  was 
its  boundary  on  the  east ;  and  on  the  south  and 
southwest,  the  deserts  which  stretch  north  of 
the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  :  here  it  was  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  small  stream  called  in  Scrip- 
tore  the  River  of  Egypt  (probably  the  brook  JCU 
Arish),  which  fell  mto  the  Mediterranean  at 
Rhinocolura  (now  El-AriMh),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt.  The  southern  boundary  of  tlie  ter- 
ritory east  of  Jordan  waa  the  River  Arnon  (now 
Wady-d'Mojib).  The  extent  of  country  within 
these  limits  was  about  eleven  thousand  square 
milea.  The  political  boundaries  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  By  the  covenant  of  God  with 
Abraham  (Gen.,  xv.,  18),  the  whole  land  waa 
given  to  his  descendants,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
to  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  Israelites  never  hat 
the  faith  or  courage  to  take  permanent  posses^ 
sion  of  this  their  lot;  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  the  realization  of  the  promise  was  io 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the  con- 
quests of  the  former  embraced  a  large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (afterward 
Palmyra)  in  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  the  bordei 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  northeast  {vid.  2  Sam., 
viii.,  3;  1  Ghron.,  xviii.,  3).  On  the  west, 
again,  the  Israelites  never  bad  full  possession 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a  strip  of  which, 
north  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  always  retained 
by  the  Phoenicians  {vid.  Phgbnicb)  ;  and  another 
portion  in  the  southwest  was  held  by  the  Philis- 
tines, who  were  independent,  except  during 
brief  intervals.  On  the  south  and  east,  again, 
portiona  of  the  land  were  frequently  subjugated 
by  the  neighboring  people  of  Amalek,  Edom 
Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  dec.  On  the  north,  <!S 
cept  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  Coelesyria,  and  at  Mount  Hermnn  U 
Antil'tanua.  In  the  physicaL4crmation  of  Pal 
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48tme,  the  most  remarkable  feature  u  the  de- 
pressioa  which  is  formed  by  the  vaUcy  of  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  (vuL  Jobdamis),  between 
which  and  the  Mediterranean  the  country  is  in- 
tersected by  moantains,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Lebanon  sysiem,  and  runiiinjf  north  and 
south.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  western  coast,  are 
some  comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as 
those  of  Esdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several 
smaller  valleys ;  in  the  south  of  the  country 
the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  the  rocky 
deserts  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The  valleys  and 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved  by 
terraces,  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neg- 
lect or  wantconess.  This  division  of  the  coun- 
try has  only  a  few  small  rivers  (besides  mount- 
ain streams),  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean : 
the  chief  of  them  are  the  Belus,  just  south  of 
PtolemaTs  (now  Acre),  the  Kishon,  flowing  from 
Mount  Tabor,  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Acre  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  the  Chorseus,  north  of  Cesarea,  the 
Kanah,  west  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
north  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askelon,  and 
the  Besor,  near  Gaza.  On  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  land  rises  toward  the  rocky  desert  of 
the  Hour  an  (the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills 
bordering  the  Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  portion, 
near  the  river,  forming  rich  pastures,  watered 
by  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Jordan,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Hieromax,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Arnon,  the  last  flowluff  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
the  several  tribes  of  Canaanites.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recount  in  detail  those  events  with 
which  we  are  familiar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  live  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which 
God  promised  to  his  descendants,  and  the  stor^ 
of  his,  and  his  8on*%,  and  his  mndson*8  resi- 
dence in  it  till  Israel  and  his  family  removed 
to  Egypt :  their  return  and  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  of  the  portion  of  territory  east 
o{  Uie  Jordan,  and  the  partition  of  the  whole 
among  the  twelve  tribes :  the  contests  with  the 
Borrounding  nations,  and  the  government  by 
judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul :  the  conquests  of  David,  the  splen- 
''id  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  including  two  thirds  of  the  country  west 
of  Jordan,  and  all  east  of  it,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  including  the  southern  portion  which 
was  left,  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small  extent  of 
Jordan  on  the  east :  and  the  histories  of  these 
two  monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Asians  and  Babylonians  respectively, 
llie  former  of  these  conquests  made  an  import- 
ant change  in  the  population  of  Palestine  by 
the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabits 
ants  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settle^ 
aient  in  their  place  of  heathen  nations  from 
other  parts  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  thus  re- 
stricting the  country  occupied  by  the  genuine 
Israelites  within  the  limits  of  the  kin^om  of 
Judah.  Hence  the  names  of  Judasa  and  Jews 
applied  to  tho  coun  Ty  and  the  people  in  their 
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subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  an« 
the  mixed  people  of  North  Palestine  a  deadly 
enmity  arosc^  the  natural  dislike  of  the  pn^e 
race  of  Israel  to  heathen  foreigners  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  wrongs  they  suffered  from  them, 
especially  at  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  still  more  by  the  act  of  religious 
usurpation  of  which  the  remnant  of  the  North- 
ern Israelites  were  guilty  at  a  later  period,  in 
setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Vii.  Samaria.  The  date  assigned  t« 
the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israe 
is  B.C.  7S1.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious 
history,  which  is  most  important  during  this 
period)  consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and 
submissions  to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Babylon,  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  its  people  to  Babylonia,  in  698,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  after 
the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in  688,  when  a  still 
larger  portion  of  the  people  were  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to  Eeypt 
In  684,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnes- 
zar  sent  a  further  portion  of  the  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity ;  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  rem- 
nant left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  import- 
ant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced ;  sc 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby 
Ionian  empire,  issned  his  edict  for  the  return  ot 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (B.C.  638),  there 
was  no  great  obstacle  to  tlieir  quiet  setthiment 
in  it.  They  experienced  some  trouble  fr(«m  the 
jealousy  and  attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
the  changeihl  dispositions  of  the  Persian  court ; 
but  at  length,  by  the  eflforts  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  and  the  preaching  of  Hagg&'  and  Zech- 
ariah,  the  new  temple  was  fluished  and  dedi- 
cated in  6 1 6,  and  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt.  Fresh 
bands  of  Jewish  exiles  returned  under  Ezra, 
468,  and  Nehemiah,  446 ;  and,  between  this  time 
and  that  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Judasa 
was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and  through  the 
tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was  governed 
virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  B.C.  332,  after 
Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Gaza,  he  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  cnhmission 
of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked  respect 
to  their  religion.  Under  the  suocessurs  of  Alex- 
ander, Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Sjrria,  the  contest  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount 
here;  but  \\»  internal  government  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
priests,  until  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  provoked  the  successful  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees  or  Asmonsans,  whose  history  is 
given  under  Maccasai,  and  the  history  of  the 
Idumean  dynasty,  who  succeeded  them,  is  giv- 
en  under  AirnPATBB,  Heboubs,  and  Abchclaus. 
The  later  Asmonean  princes  had  regained  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  indudinff  the  districts  of 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (besides  Idumsa), 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  several  districts  of 
Pertsa,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  Iturea,  and  Trach- 
onitis  or  Auranitis,  east  of  it ;  and  this  was  the 
extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But,  from  B.C. 
88,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  the  country 
was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  the  death 
of  Herod,  his  kingdom  'vas  divide  1  between  his 
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BoiM  as  tetrarchs,  ander  the  sanction  ofAa- 
gu8tu8»  Archelaas  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idamaea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Batanaea,  Gaalonitis,  and  Trachon- 
itia ;  all  standing  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  re> 
«ation  of  virtual  subjection,  which  successive 
events  converted  into  an  integral  union.  First, 
A.D.  7,  Archelaus  was  deposed  by  Augustus, 
and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a  Roman  procura- 
tor: next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and  his  gov- 
ernment was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and 
was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.  In  89, 
Herod  Antipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  ;  and  two  years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judasa  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a  nom- 
inal king.  On  his  death  in  44,  Palestine  again 
became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Jud»a,  which  was  governed 
by  a  procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however, 
most  turbulent  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  at  last  they  broke  out  into  a  general  rebel- 
lion, which,  after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was 
crushed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  and  the  latter 
took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  Un- 
der Constantine,  Palestine  was  divided  afresh 
into  the  three  provinces  of  P.  Prima  in  the 
centre,  P.  Secunda  in  the  north,  and  P.  Tertia, 
the  south  of  Jud»a,  with  Idumaea. 

Palambdbb  (IXaXff^^d^c)-  !•  Son  of  Nauplius 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy;  but  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
medes,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedes  a  let- 
ter in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  servant 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery;  upon  searching  his  tent,  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated, 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  *<  Truth,  I  lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
Jied  even  before  me.'*  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
nersecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  ha- 
tred is  also  stated  differently.  According  to 
some,  Ulysses  hated  him  because  be  had  been 
compelled  by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy ;  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been 
severely  censured  by  Palamedes  for  returning 
with  empty  hands  from  a  foraging  excursion 
into  Thrace.  The  manner  in  which  Palamedes 
perished  is  likewise  related  differently.  Some 
say  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  induced  him  to 
descend  into  a  well,  where  they  pretended  they 
had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  when  he  was 
below  they  cast  stones  upon  him,  and  killed 
him ;  others  state  that  he  was  drowned  by  them 
while  fishing ;  and  others,  that  he  was  killed  by 
Paris  with  an  arrow.  The  place  where  he  was 
killed  is  either  Colonas  in  Troas,  or  in  Tenedos, 
or  at  Geraestus.  The  story  of  Palaraedes,  which 
is  not  mentioned  bj  Homer,  seems  to  have  been 
first  related  in  the  Cypria,  and  was. afterward 
developed  by  the  tragic  poets,  especially  by  Eu- 
ripides, and  lastly  by  the  sophists,  who  liked  to 
took  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern.  The 
tragic  poets  anc'  sophists  des'^ribe  him  as  a  sage 
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among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  aft  he  » 
said  to  halve  invented  light-houses,  measure^ 
scales,  the  discus,  dice,  tho  alphabet,  and  the 
art  of  regulating  sentinels.— 2.  A  Greek  gram- 
marian, was  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who 
introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
work. 

PAtATiNua  MoNS.     Vid.  Roka. 

Pal  ATI  UM      Vid.  Roma. 

FxLE  {UdXri:  TToXe<V»  Ion.  IlaA/ff,  Alt  ItaA/tu 
in  Polyb.  naXatetc :  ruins  near  Lixuri)^  one  c^ 
the  four  cities  of  Cephallenia,  situated  on  a 
height  opposite  Zacynthus. 

Pales,  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep* 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  by 
others  as  a  female  divinity.  Hence  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a  com- 
bination of  both  sexes ;  but  such  a  monstrosity 
is  altogether  foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Some  of  the  rites  performed  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Pales,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  2lst 
of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divinity  was  a 
female ;  but,  besides  the  express  statements  to 
the  contrary,  there  are  also  other  reasons  fot 
believing  that  Pales  was  a  male  divinity.  Tlie 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Palatinus,  the 
centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of  Rome,  and 
the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romans  the  em 
bodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among  the 
Greeks.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Palilia 
vid.  Diet.  ofAnliq.,  s.  v. 

[Palfurius  Sura,  one  of  the  delators  under 
Domitiao,  was  son  of  a  man  ot  consular  rank. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by  Vespasian, 
and  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  became  distinguished  fyf 
his  eloquence.  He  was  restored  to  the  senate 
byDomitian,  and  became  one  of  the  informers 
for  that  emperor.] 

pALiCAirua,  LollTds.     Vid.  Lollius. 

[PalIce  {TlaliK^)t  a  city  of  Sicily,  founded  by 
Ducetins,  southwest  of  Leontini,  and  having  in 
its  vicinity  the  famous  lakes  and  the  temple  of 
the  deities  called  Palici.  It  was  in  ruins  in  thfl 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus.     Vid.  Palici] 

PalIci  {Ua7iiKo()f  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin 
sons  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  nymph  Thalia, 
the  daughter  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus).  Some- 
times they  are  called  sons  of  Vulcan  (Hephaes- 
tus) by  iGtna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Thalia, 
from  fear  of  Juno  (Hera),  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
np  by  the  earth ;  her  prayer  was  granted ;  but 
in  due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twia 
boys,  who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology 
of  the  ancients,  were  called  Ua^Koi,  from  rd 
ird^iv  UioSat.  They  were  worshipped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  ^tna,  near  Palice,  and 
in  the  earliest  times  human  sacriSces  were  of- 
fered to  them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  asylum 
for  runaway  slaves,  and  near  it  there  gushed 
forth  from  the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains, 
called  Deilloi,  or  brothers  of  the  Palici,  at  which 
solemn  oaths  were  taken.  The  oaths  were  writ- 
ten on  tablets,  and  thrown  into  one  cf  the  fount- 
ains ;  if  the  tablet  swam  on  the  water,  the  oath 
was  considered  to  be  true ;  but  if  it  sank  down, 
the  oath  was  regarded  as  a  perjury,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  punished  instantaneously  by  blind 
ness  or  death. 

Pai.inurum  {noyivCape  ralini.ro)t  a  promonton 
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on  the  western  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said 
to  have  dcnved  its  name  from  Palinanis,  the 
son  of  lasus,  and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  iEneas, 
who  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
coast  by  the  natives. 

[Pauurus  (UdXiovpog),  a  town  of  Africa  on 
Ihe  borders  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.] 

[Palla  {Ud2,Xa)  or  Pal^  (now  probably  Porto 
Pdlo)^  a  city  on  the  south  coast  of  Corsica,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Roman  road  running  along 
the  eastern  coast.] 

Pallacopab  (noA/lax^Traf),  a  canal  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  eight 
hundred  stadia  (eighty  geographical  miles)  south 
of  Babylon,  westward  to  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  in  marshes. 

Pallidas  (ITa^Aodaf),  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
was  a  pagan  and  an  Alexandrean  grammarian. 
He  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he 
speaks  of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as 
still  alive.    Hypatia  was  murdered  in  A.D.  415. 

Palladium  (JliMdiiov)^  properly  any  image 
of  Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which 
was  kept  hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as 
a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  the  town  where  it  ex- 
isted. Among  these  ancient  images  of  Pallas 
none  is  tnore  celebrated  than  the  Trojan  Palla- 
dium, concerning  which  there  was  the  following 
tradition :  Minerva  (Athena)  was  brought  up  by 
Triton ;  and  when  his  daughter  Pallas  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  were  once  wrestling  together 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  inter- 
fered in  the  struggle,  and  suddenly  held  the 
Kgis  before  the  face  of  Pallas.  Pallas,  while 
looking  up  to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  was  wounded  by 
Minerva  (Athena),  and  died.  M  inerva  (Athena), 
in  her  sorrow,  caused  an  image  of  the  maiden 
to  be  made,  round  which  she  hung  the  aegis. 
When  Electra  bad  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
Palladium,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hurled  it  down  from 
hesTen  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been  sul- 
lied by  the  hands  of  one  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy  when  Bus  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  Bus  erected  a  sanctuary  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some*  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Elec- 
tra, and  according  to  others,  it  was  given  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Dardanus.  The  image  itself 
ia  said  to  have  been  three  cubits  in  height,  with 
its  legs  close  together,  and  holding  in  its  right 
hand  a  spear,  and  in  the  left  a  spindle  and  a 
distaff.  This  Palladium  remained  at  Troy  until 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  contrived  to  carry  it 
away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken  so 
long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred 
treasure.  According  to  some  accounts,  Troy 
contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  car- 
ried off  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the 
other  was  conveyed  by  iEneas  to  Italy,  or  the 
one  taken  by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation, 
while  that  whk;h  JEneta  brought  to  Italy  was 
the  genuine  image.  But  this  two-fold  Pallad  ium 
was  probaUy  a  mere  invention,  to  account  for 
its  existence  in  more  than  one  place.  Several 
towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  claimed  the 
honor  of  possessing  the  genuine  Trojan  Palla- 
dium, rsi  for  example,  Argos  and  Athens,  where 


it  was  believed  that  Demophon  took  it  froia 
Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Vid.  Ds- 
MOPHOK.  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  however, 
was  different  from  another  image  of  Pnllas 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and 
stood  on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of 
Rome,  Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siris  likewise 
pretended  to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Palladius  {UaX^Mdiof).  1.  Of  Methone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great.— 2.  Bishop  of  Helenopo- 
lis,  in  Bithynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  A.D.  400 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom ;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Palladius  was  accused 
of  holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful 
of  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Rome^ 
406.  Shortly  aAerward  he  ventured  to  return 
to  the  East,  but  was  arrested  and  banished  to 
the  extremity  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  after- 
ward restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona 
or  Aspuna  in  Galatia,  perhaps  about  419  or  420. 
Three  works  in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Palladius,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  whether  they  were  written 
by  one  individual  or  more :  (1.)  Hittoria  Laun- 
aca,  **  ihe  Lautiac  History,**  so  called  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  Lausus,  a  chamberlain  at  the 
imperial  court.  This  work  contains  internal 
proofs  of  having  been  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  It  gives  biographical  notices  or 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  a  number  of  ascetics 
with  whom  Palladius  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, or  concerning  whom  he  received  informa- 
tion from  those  who  had  known  them  person- 
ally.  Edited  by  Meursius,  L'ugd.  Bat.,  1616. 
(2.)  The  Life  of  Chrysostom,  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  a  different  person  from  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(3.)  De  GetUibus  Indm  et  Bragmardlms  {Drah- 
mans).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncer- 
tain. It  appears  that  the  writer  hhnself  had 
visited  India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  Liber 
Gnomologtcus,  8vo,  Lips.,  without  date  ;  and  by 
Bisssus,  London,  1665.— 3.  Surnamed  Jatrosa 
phista,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We 
possess  three  works  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  namely,  two  books  of  commentaries  on 
Hippocrates,  and  a  short  treatise  on  Fevers,  all 
of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  Galen. — 4.  Pal* 
ladxus  Rutilius  Tadbus  .^hilianus,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  De  Re  Rustiea,  in  the  form  of  a 
Farmer's  Calendar,  the  various  operations  con-* 
nected  with  agriculture  and  a  rural  life  being 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons in  which  they  ought  to  be  performed.  II 
is  comprised  in  fourteen  books :  the  nrst  is  in- 
troductory ;  the  twelve  following  contain  the 
duties  of  the  twelve  months  in  succession,  com- 
mencing with  January ;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in 
eighty-five  elegiac  couplets,  upon  the  art  of 
grafting  {De  Insitione).  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  is  taken  from  Columella.  The  date 
of  the  author  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  proba* 
ble  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  worit  was  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  in  the 
Scriftores  Ret  Rustiea  by  Greaner,  Lips.,  1735. 
repnnted  by  Emesti  'n  1773,  an4  by  Schneidei, 

Lips.,  ?794.  Digitized  by  GC^^lC 
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pAM.AMrU  (Pallantinuv:  now  PaUneui},  thi 
luier  tuwn  of  the  Vacciei  in  the  north  of  Hie> 
iranm  TarraconeoBis,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the 
uurius. 

PallantIas  and  Pallantis*  patronymics  giv- 
en to  Aurora,  the  daaghter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

PallantIom  (noXXttvnov :  TlaXXavrtev^\  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia  near  Tegea,  said  to 
havo  been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
Evander  is  said  to  have  conae  from  this  place, 
and  to  have  called  the  town,  which  he  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  FaZ/an^m  (afterward 
Palannum  and  PalaHum),  after  the  Arcadian 
town.  On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  most 
of  ihe  inhabitants  of  Pallantium  settled  in  the 
new  city ;  and  the  town  remained  almost  de- 
aerted,  till  it  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  exempted  from  taxes  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed  connection  with  the  imperial  city. 

[PALLANTins,  epithet  of  Evander.  Vid.  Pal- 
las, No.  4.] 

Pallas  {TldXlac).  1.  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  fa- 
ther of  Zelus,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice.~2.  A  ^i- 
ant,  alain  by  Minenra  (Athena)  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods.— 3.  According  to  some  traditions,  the 
lather  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  slew  him  when 
he  attempted  to  violate  her.— 4.  Son  of  Lycaon, 
and  grandfather  of  Evander,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in  Arcadia. 
Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poeta  PaUanliua 
keroB. — 5.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of  ^ne- 
as,  was  slain  by  the  Rntulian  Tumus.— 6.  Son 
of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Glytus  and  Butes.  His  two  sons  were  sent 
with  Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of^acus 
against  Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
The  celebrated  family  of  the  Pallantidae  at 
Athens  traced  their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (IlaAAoc),  a  surname  of  Atrkna  (Mi- 
nerva). In  Homer  this  name  always  appears 
united  with  that  of  Athena,  as  UaXKac  'A^jtv^, 
or  UaXXof  *AOiru€uti ;  but  in  later  writers  we 
also  find  PalUs  alone  instead  of  Athena  (Miner- 
fa).  Some  ancient  writers  derive  the  name 
from  vaXkeuft  to  brandish,  in  reference  to  the 
goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or  aegis ;  others 
derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who  was  slain 
by  Athena  (Minerva).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  aame  word  as  irdAXa^,  i.  e.,  a 
waein  or  maiden. 

Fall  AS,  a  favorite  freed  man  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjnnction  with  another  freed- 
man,  Narcissus,  he  administered  the  afihirs  of 
the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pal- 
las persuaded  the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrip- 
pina ;  and  as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this 
marriage,  he  now  lost  his  former  power,  and 
Pallas  and  Agrippina  became  the  rulers  of  the 
Romaa  world.  It  was  Pallas  who  persuaded 
Claudius  to  adopt  the  young  Domitius  (after- 
ward the  Emperor  Nero),  the  son  of  Agrippina ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  assistance  of  Pal- 
las that  A  grippina  poisoned  her  husband.  Nero, 
soon  after  nis  accession,  became  tired  of  his 
mother's  control,  and,  as  one  stq>  toward  eman- 
eipating  himself  from  her  authority,  he  deprived 
Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and  dismissed 
him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  was  suffered  to 
live  unmolested  for  some  years,  till  at  length 
his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
696 
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Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  p^  iso.i  .n  n 
His  enormous  wealth,  nrhich  was  acquired  dot- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverb 
ial,  as  we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i.,  107) 
ego  possideo  pint  PallanU  tt  Licinio.  The  brothei 
of  Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who 
was  appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judara. 
Vid.  Felix,  Antonius. 

Pallas  Lacus.     Vid.  Triton. 

Pallene  (noAA^v)/).  1.  (naA,Xt;va;or,  IIa4F 
?^vtoc)t  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  penin- 
sulas running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia. It  ia  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Phlegra  {^Xfypa),  and  on  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connected  it  with  the  main  land  stood 
the  important  town  of  Potidsa. — 2.  {Jla?^7ft*ivc, 
rarely  IlaAA^vaiOf),  a  demus  in  Attica  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  was  situated  on  one 
oAhe  slopes  of  Pentelicos,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Marathon.  It  possessed  a  temple  of 
Minerva  (Athena),  aurnamed  PalUntM  (Ho^^- 
Wr)  from  the  place ;  and  in  its  neighborhood  the 
contest  between  Pisistratus  aad  the  party  op- 
posed to  him  took  place. 

Palma  (now  Pa/ma),  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  island  Balearts  Major 
(now  Majorca). 

[Palma,  A.  Cobkslius,  was  consul  in  A.D. 
99,  and  a  second  time  in  109.  Between  his  first 
and  aeeond  consulships  he  was  governor  of 
Syria,  and  conquered  the  part  of  Arabia  around 
Petra  about  A.I).  105.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Hadrian  on  the  latter's  aocessioa  to  the 
throne  in  117.] 

PalmabIa  (now  PahMruM),  a  small  unin- 
habited island  off  the  coast  of  Latiom  and  the 
Promontory  Circeium. 

[Palmus,  a  Trojan  warrior  wounded  by  M^* 
zentius,  who  stripped  him  of  his  armor.] 

Palmyea  (IldAfxvpo:  IlaA^vpiyydf,  Palmyre* 
nua ;  in  the  Old  Teatament,  Tadmor :  ruins  at 
Tadmor\  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  atood  in  an 
oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  which  from 
its  position  must  have  been  in  the  earliest  times 
a  halting-place  for  the  caravans  between  Syrii 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  built  a  city, 
which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  is, 
the  city  of  palm-trees ;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  Ild^^pa  is  a  translation.  It  lies  in  84^ 
18'  north  latitude,  and  989  14'  east  longitude, 
and  was  reckoned  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  northeast  of  Damascus, 
ei^ty  east  of  Emesa,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  southeast  of  Apamea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tradition  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  till  the 
time  of  the  government  of  the  J&st  by  M.  An- 
tonius, who  marched  to  aurprise  it,  but  the  in- 
habitants retreated  with  their  movable  property 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  a  free  city  and  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  bor- 
der between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominions 
gave  it  the  conmiand  of  the  trade  of  both,  but 
also  subjected  it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  ITnue: 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  it  was  highlv  fa- 
vored and  reached  its  greatest  aplendor.  The 
history  of  its  temporary  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital  in  the  third  century  is  related  un- 
der ODBNATiitJs  and  Zbvobi^  CcLJuicaptuTfi 
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by  Aurelan  in  270,  it  was  plandsred,  and  soon 
afterward  an  insurrection  of  its  inhabitants  led 
lo  its  partial  destruction.  It  was  fortified  by 
Justinian,  hut  never  recovered  from  its  fall.  In 
the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  taken;  but  it  was  stilt  inhabited  by  a 
Binall  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Tioiour  (Tamerlane)  in 
1400.  It  has  long  been  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept when  a  horde  of  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents 
among  its  splendid  ruins.  Those  ruins,  which 
form  a  most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the 
Desert,  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly 
inferior  in  the  style  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
in  grandeur  of  efiTect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  {vid. 
Hblio^ous),  the  sister  deserted  city  of  Syria. 
The  finest  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sun ;  the  most  interesting  are  the  square 
sepulchral  towers  of  from  three  to  five  stories. 
The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
are  traceable  to  some  extent ;  and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and 
one  or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district 
of  PiLHVtimi  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from 
the  eastern  border  of  Coeleeyria  to  the  Euphra- 
tes. 

[Palmtrbw  (Hd^frtfVff).     Vid.  Palmyra.] 

[Palmys  {Ua^vc)f  a  warrior  from  Ascania, 
who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.] 

[Palus  Maotis  (MauJTi^  ^/ipr/).  Vid.  Mao- 
ns.] 

[Palodbs  P^mptxnjb.     Vid.  PoumsM  Palu- 

DBS.] 

PAHitns  (TLaftiaor).  1.  A  southern  tributary 
of  the  Peneus  in  Theas^y. — ft.  (Now  Pimatza), 
the  chief  river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  ot  the  country,  forty  stadia  east  of  Ithome, 
flows  first  southwest,  and  then  south  through 
the  Messenian  plain,  and  falls  into  the  Messe- 
nian  Gulf.— 3.  A  small  river  in  Laconia,  falls  into 
the  Messenian  Gulf  near  Leuctra.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  ancient  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  Messenia. 

[PAMMims  (na/ufi^i7c)-  1-  A  Theban  gen- 
eral of  considerable  celebrity,  was  connected 
with  Eparoinondas  by  political  and  friendly  ties. 
W^hen  Philip  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes, 
be  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pammenes. 
He  distioffuished  himself  in  the  defence  and 
support  of  Megalopolis,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Persian  king  Ochus.  —  2.  An  Athenian 
rhetorician,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  who  calls 
him  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Greece.  M. 
Brutus  studied  under  him.] 

[Pammoit  {Uufifujv)t  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.] 

PamphIa  or  PamphIom  (Uafi^ta^  Jiuft^unf\  a 
village  of  i£tolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

Pamphila  (Hofn^tf)*  a  female  historian  of 
considerable  reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  She  is  described  by  some  writers  as 
ft  native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  as  an  Egyp- 
tian. Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photius  has 
^iven  some  extracts,  was  a  kind  of  Historical 
Miscellany  (entitled  avfifiUruv  laropiKuv  virofivfi- 
udruv  Aoftff).  It  was  not  arranged  according 
to  subjects  or  according  to  any  settled  plan,  but 
it  was  more  like  a  common-place  book,  in  which 
«a:;h  mec«^  of  information  was  set  do'  vn  as  it 
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fell  under  the  notice  of  the  \iTiter.  Modera 
scholars  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  oi' 
Pamphila  from  a  statement  in  her  AVork,  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellius  (xv.,  23),  by  which  is  a» 
certained  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hellaoicus. 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

PahphIlus  (Udfi^iXoc).  L  A  disciple  of  Plato. 
who  is  only  remembered  by  the  circumstance 
that  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  heard  him  at 
Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to 
owe  any  thing  to  his  instruction  ;  for  it  was  the 
great  boast  of  Epicurus  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  own  philosophy.— 2.  An  Alexan  • 
drean  grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus, 
and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. — 3. 
A  philosopher  or  grammarian  of  Nicopolis,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  fragments  in  the  Geoponica. — 
4.  Presbyter  of  Cssarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and 
martyr,  and  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with 
Eusebins,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  this  intimacy, 
assumed  the  surname  of  PamphUus.  Vid.  Eu- 
8BBIUS.  He  suflfered  martyrdom  A.D.  307.  The 
lifb  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical  literature.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  Origen. 
He  formed,  at  Oassarea,  an  important  public  li- 
brary, chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this  library 
were  the  TetrapU  and  Hexapla  of  Origen,  from 
which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse 
bius,  formed  a  new  recension  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into 
circulation. — 5.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished 
about  B.O.  390-350.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Eupompus,  the  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school 
of  painting,  for  the  establishment  of  which,  how- 
ever, Pamphilus  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
than  even  Eupompus  himself  Of  his  own  works 
we  have  most  scanty  accounts  ;  but  as  a  teach- 
er of  his  art  he  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
ancient  masters. '  According  to  Pliny,  he  was 
the  first  artist  who  possessed  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  branches  of  knowledge,  es- 
pecially arithmetic  and  geometry,  without  which 
he  used  to  say  that  the  art  could  not  be  per- 
fected.  All  science,  therefore,  which  r,ould  in 
any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect  artist, 
was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction,  which 
extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the  fee 
was  no  less  than  a  talent.  Among  those  wh(« 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  were  Aprlles  arxi 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pain 
philus  remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also 
for  the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  uccu 
racy  in  drawing. 

Pamphos  (Ild^^oc),  a  mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected 
particularly  with  Attica. 

Pamphylia  (TlafiijtMa  :  Tldfi^v^o^,  Uafi^vXiog, 
Pamphylius),  in  its  original  and  more  restricted 
sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  southern  coas; 
of  Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  ol  arch  along 
the  SiKUsPAMPnYLius  (now  GulfofAdaSa\  b* 
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i^een  L/cia  on  the  wesc  afm  Cilicia  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  bordering  on  Piaidia. 
Its  boundaries,  at  commonly  stated,  were  Mount 
Climax  on  the  west,  the  RiTer  Melaa  on  the 
east,  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north ; 
but  the  statements  are  not  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the 
west  to  PtolemaTs,  some  distance  east  of  the 
Melas,  and  he  makes  its  width  barely  two  miles ; 
and  there  are  still  other  different  accounts.  It 
was  a  belt  of  mountain  coast-land,  intersected 
by  rirers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus  in  a 
short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water :  the  chief  of  them,  go- 
ing from  west  to  east,  were  the  Catarrhactes, 
Cestrus,  Eubymbdon,  and  Melas  (No.  6),  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  amixture  of  races,  whence 
their  naine  Ud/i^vhtiy  of  all  races  (the  genuine 
old  form,  the  other  in  -loi  is  later).  Besides 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  family  and  Cilicians,  there  were  very 
early  Greek  settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies 
in  the  land.  Tradition  ascribed  the  first  Greek 
settlements  to  Mopsus,  after  the  Trojan  w^ar, 
from  whom  the  country  was  in  early  times  call- 
ed MopsopiA.  It  was  successively  a  part  of 
the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Greco-Syrian,  and 
Pcrgamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by  the  will 
of  Attains  III.  to  the  Romans  (B.C.  130),  under 
whom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this  prov- 
ince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  and 
(sauria,  and  afterward  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under 
Constantine  Pisidia  was  again  separated  from 
Pamphylia. 

PampbtlIum  Mabb,  Pamphvlius  Sinus  {to 
ilofn^vXtov  ni^yoc,  Hofi^Xioc  /cdAn-of :  now 
Gulf  of  Adalia),  the  ^reat  gulf  formed  in  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  direction 
of  the  Taurus  chain  and  by  Mount  Solyma,  be- 
tween the  Promontorium  Sacrum  or  Chelido- 
nium  (now  Cape  Khelidonia)^  the  southeastern 
point  of  Lycia,  and  Promontorium  Anemurium 
(now  Cape  Anemaur),  the  southern  point  of  Ci- 
licia. Its  depth  from  north  to  south,  from  Pro- 
montorium Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by 
Strabo  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  stadia 
(86-7  geographical  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamphylus  {Xldfi^vXoc)^  son  of  iGgimius  and 
brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Dorians  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus,  and  along  with  the 
Heraclidie  invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pan  (IIuv),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks.  He  is  usually  called 
a  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  by  the  daughter  of 
Oryops ;  but  he  is  also  described  as  a  son  of 
Mercury  (Hermes)  by  Callisto,  by  (Eneis  or 
Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whom  the  god  visited 
in  the  shape  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  son  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth,  and 
when  his  mother  saw  him  she  ran  away  through 
fear ;  but  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  him  to  Olym- 
pus, where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him, 
and  especially  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  From  his 
delighting  all  the  gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  de- 
rives his  name.  He  was  originally  only  an  Ar- 
cadian god,  and  Arcadia  was  always  the  pimci- 
pal  seat  of  his  worship.  From  this  countiy  his 
name  and  worship  afterward  spread  over  other 
6911 
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parts  of  Greece,  but  at  Athens  bis  woi^bip  wa« 
not  introduced  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mar 
athon.    In  Arcadia  Ke  was  the  god  of  forests, 
pastures,  flocks,  and  shepherds,  and  dwelt  ir 
grottoes,  wandered  on  the  summits  of  mount- 
ains and  rocks,  and  in  vulleys,  either  amusing 
himself  with  the  chase,  or  .eading  the  dances 
of  the  nymphs.    As  the  god  of  flocks,  both  of 
wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province  te 
increase  and  guard  them ;  but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  ouocess  or  fail- 
ure to  him.    The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to 
scourge  the  statue  of  the  god  if  they  had  bees 
disappointed  in  the  chase.    During  the  heat  of 
mid-day  he  used  to  slumber,  and  was  very  in- 
dignant when  any  one  disturbed  him.    As  the 
god  of  flocks,  bees  also  were  under  his  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  coast  wltsie  fishermen  car- 
ried on  their  pursuit.    As  the  god  of  every  thing 
connected  with  pastoral  life,  li^  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx  or  shepherd's 
flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a  masteriy 
manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed  others  also^ 
such  as  Daphnis.    He  is  thus  said  to  have  loved 
the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and  danced 
his  lyric  songs,  in  retun;  for  which  Pindar  erect- 
ed to  him  a  sanctuary  in  fron^  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  m  forests,  wan 
dreaded  by  travellers,  to  whom  he  sometimes 
appeared,,  and  whom  he  startled  with  suddea 
awe  or  terror.    Thus,  when  Phidippides,  the 
Athenian,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid 
against  the  Persians,  Pan  accosted  him,  and 
promised  to  terrify  the  barbarians  if  the  Athe- 
nians would  worship  him.    Hence  sudden  fright 
without  any  visible  cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan, 
and  was  called  a  Panic  fear.    He  is  further  said 
to  have  had  a' terrific  voice,  and  by  it  to  have 
friffbtened  the  Titans  in  their  fight  with  the 
gods.    It  seems  that  this  feature,  namely,  his 
fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  considered  the  minister  and  companion 
of  Cybele  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus).    He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pn>- 
phetic  powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed 
Apollo  in  this  art.   While  roaming  in  his  forests 
he  fell  in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pithc 
he  became  the  father  of  lynx.    His  love  of  Sy- 
rinx, after  whom  he  named  bis  flute,  is  well 
known  from  Ovid  {Met.,  i.,  691,  aeq.).     Fir- 
trees  were  sacred  to  him,  since  the  nymph  Pi- 
tys,  whom  he  loved,  had  been  metamorphosed 
into  that  tree ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him 
consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk,  and  honey. 
Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  him  in  common 
with  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  the  nymphs.    The 
various  epithets  which  are  given  lum  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearance,  or 
are  derived  from  the  names  of  the  places  in 
which  be  was  worshipped.   The  Romans  identi- 
fied with  Pan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also 
Faunus,  which  name  is  merely  another  form 
of  Pan.    In  works  of  art  Pan  is  repnssented  as 
a  voluptuous  and  sensual  being,  with  horns, 
puck-nose,  and  goat's  feet,  sometimes  in  the 
act  of  dancing,  and  sometimes  playing  on  the 
syrinx. 

Panacba  (HavoKeia),  i.e.,  *'the  all-healii g,'* 
a  daughter  of  iEsculapius,  who  had  a  temple  al 
Oropus. 

Panachucus  Mons  {to  VavaxdiKOi  ^poc\  9 
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nouatain  i' Acbaia,  six  thousand  three  hundred 
feet  higb»  immediately  behind  Patraa. 

PAira'JKA  (n.dvaKpa)t  &  mountain  in  Crete,  a 
oranch  of  Mount  Ida. 

Pa!i ACTUM  {U.uvaKTov)t  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
>f  Attica  and  Boeotia,  originally  belonged  to 
Bceotia,  and,  after  being  a  frequent  object  of 
contention  between  the  Athenians  and  Bceo- 
tians,  all  length  became  permanently  annexed  to 
Attica. 

Panaxo£  (IXttvacvof),  a  distinguished  Atheni- 
an painter,  who  flourished  B.C.  448.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
decorating  th«>  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olym- 
pia.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  series  of 
paintings  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Pee- 
cile  at  Athens. 

[Panjbtius  (Ilavalrioc)'  1.  Tyrant  of  Leon- 
tint  He  was  the  first  who  raised  himself  to 
power  in  that  way  in  Sicily. — 2.  A  native  of 
Tenos,  commanded  a  vessel  of  the  Tenians  in 
the  armament  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  ap- 
parently by  compulsion,  for,  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  Panntius  with  his  vessel  desert- 
ed the  Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks.] 

PANiBTius  (navatVioc),  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
and  a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first 
at  Pergamum  under  the  grammarian  Crates, 
and  subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  Antipater 
of  Tarsus.  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Laelius  and  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  In  B.C.  144  he 
aoeompanied  Scipio  oa  the  embassy  which  he 
nnderlook  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  al- 
liance with  Rome.  Panetius  succeeded  Antip- 
Iter  as  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at 
Athens,  at  all  events  before  111.  The  princi- 
pal work  of  I*anietiu8  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  obligation  {nepii  rov  Kod^Kovroc), 
in  three  booVs,  from  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  9f  his  work  De  Ofieiis.  Panaetius 
Had  softened  down  the  harsh  severity  of  the 
okler  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda- 
mental definitions,  had  m^ified  them  so  as  to 
make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

PANiBTCLxuK,  a  mountaiu  in  iEtolia,  near 
Tbermon,  in  which  town  the  Panaetolium  or 
general  assembly  of  the  ^tolians  was  held. 

(Panara.     Vid,  Panobjba.] 

[Panchjba  (IXaxi^oia),  a  fabled  island  in  the 
Eastern  or  Indian  Ocean,  which  Euhemerus  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered,  and  to  have  found 
in  its  capital,  Panara,  a  temple  of  the  Triphyl- 
ian  Jupiter,  containing  a  column  inscribed  with 
the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  {Vid.  EoBBMBBus.)  Virgil  makes  men- 
tion of  Panchsea  and  its  turifertt  arena,  by  which 
he  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix.] 

Panda,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraci, 
IB  the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (Tao.,  Ann., 
xii.,  16). 

Pamdaebos  {Uavdapeoc}*  son  of  Merope  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which 
Vulcan  (Hephestus)  had  made,  abd  to  have  car- 
rickl  it  to  Tantalus.  When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  sent 
liercury  (Hermes)  to  Tantalus  to  claim  the  dog 
back,  Tantalus  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
possession.    The  god,  however,  took  the  ani- 
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mal  by  force,  and  thrc«w  Mount  Sipylus  upos 
Tantalus.  Pandareos  fled  to  Athens,  and  thence 
to  Sicily,  where  he  perished  with  his  wife  Har- 
mothoe.  The  story  of  Pandareos  derives  mors 
interest  from  that  of  his  three  daughters.  AS 
don,  the  eldest  of  them,  was  married  to  Zethus, 
the  brother  of  Amphion,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Itylus.  From  envy  of  Amphion, 
who  had  many  children,  she  determined  to  miir- 
der  one  of  his  sons,  Amaleus,  but  in  tne  night 
she  mistook  her  own  son  for  he/  nephew,  and 
killed  him.  The  two  other  daughters  of  Pan- 
dareos, Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  Camira  and  Clytia),  were,  according  ts 
Homer,  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Venus  (Aphrodite),  however,  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  Juno  (Hera)  gave  them  beauty 
and  understanding  far  above  other  women.  Di- 
ana  (Artemis)  gave  them  dignity,  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  skill  in  the  arts.  When  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the  nup- 
tials for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  bt* 
the  Harpies. 

Pandabub  (Uuvdapoc).  1.  A  Lycian,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea 
on  Mount  Ida  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and 
was  said  to  have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo. 
He  was  slain  by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Sthenelus.  He  was  afterward  hcjn- 
ored  as  a  hero  at  Pinara  in  Lycia.— 2.  Son  of 
Alcanor,  and  twin-brother  of  Bitias,  was  one  of  . 
the  companions  of  iEneas,  and  was  slain  br 
Tumus. 

PawdatarIa  (now  Vendutene)^  a  small  island 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  banished. 

Pandbxos  {UdvdfffMc),  i.e.,  "common  to  ah 
the  people,"  a  surname  of  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
used  in  a  two- fold  sense :  1.  As  the  goddess  of 
low,  sensual  pleasures,  as  Venus  vulgivaga  oi 
popularis,  in  opposition  to  Venus  Urania,  or  the 
heavenly  Venus  (Aphrodite).  2.  As  the  goddess 
uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  into  one 
social  or  political  body.  Under  the  latter  view 
she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  Pei- 
tho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the  time 
when  be  united  the  scattered  townships  into  one 
great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  otTered 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

Pandion  {Uavdiuv),  1. 1.  King  of  Athens,  son 
of  Erichthonius  by  the  Naiad  Pasithea,  was 
married  to  Zeuxippe,  by  whom  he  t«^RC3e  the 
father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins 
Erechtheus  and  Butes.  In  a  war  against  Lab* 
dacus,  king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereas 
of  Daulis  in  Phocis  for  assistance,  and  after- 
ward rewarded  him  by  givins  him  his  daughtet 
Procne  in  marriage.  Vid.  Tebbos.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ceios 
(Demeter)  were  said  to  have  come  to  Attica. — 
3.  II.  King  of  Athens,  fwn  of  Cecrops  and  Metia- 
dusa.  Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Mo- 
tionids,  he  fled  to  Megara,  and  there  married 
Pylia,  the  daughter  of  King  Pylas.  When  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  a  murder,  migrated 
into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Megara.    He  bees  me  the  father  of 
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.€^eus,  Pallas,  Ni9us,  Lycos,  and  a  nataral  son, 
CBneus,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Sciron.  After  his  death  bis  four  sons,  called 
the  Pandtomdoi  {HavdiovlSai),  returned  from  Me- 
irara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionidae. 
jf'igeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  eastern 
coast  I  'Attica,  Nisus  Megaris,  and  Pallas  the 
southei  .1  coast — [3.  A  Greek  in  the  army  against 
Troy,  a  companion  of  Teucer.] 

[  Pan  DOC  u  8  (Iluvdojcof),  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Ajax  before  Troy.] 

Pandora  {Uavdcjpa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  revenge, 
caused  Vulcan  (Hepbasstus)  to  make  a  woman 
out  of  earth,  who  by  her  charms  and  beauty 
should  bring  misery  upon  the  human  race.  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite)  adorned  her  with  beauty ;  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
sunning ;  and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or 
AU-gi/tcd,  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her 
some  power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin 
of  man.  Mercury  (Hermes)  took  her  to  £pi- 
metheus,  who  made  her  his  wife,  forgetting  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Prometheus,  that  he  should 
not  receive  any  gills  from  Jupiter  (Zeus.)  In 
the  house  of  Epimetheus  was  a  closed  jar,  which 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But  the  curi- 
osity of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  know  its  contents ;  and  when  she  open- 
ed the  lid,  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shutdown  the  lid, 
.  and  prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers 
relate  that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heav- 
en  a  box  (and  not  a  jar)  containing  all  human 
ills,  upon  opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  box  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained all  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would 
have  been  preserved  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Pandora  opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged 
blessings  escaped 

Pandosxa  (Tlavdoeia).  1.  (Now  JToj/rt),  a  town 
of  Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  River 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cassopni. — 
t.  (Now  CasUl  Franco  ?),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  situated  on  the 
River  Acheron,  and  also  either  upon  or  at  the 
foot  of  three  hills,  was  originally  a  residence  of 
native  QSnotrian  chiefs.  It  was  here  that  AleXi> 
ander  of  Epirus  fell,  B.C.  326,  in  accordance  with 
an  oracle. 

PandbSsob  {Udv6poaof)t  t. «.,  "  the  all-bedew- 
ing'* or  **  refreshing/'  was  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
erops  and  Agraulos,  and  a  sister  of  Erysichthon, 
Herse,  and  Aglanros.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Thallo,  and  had  a  sanctu- 
ary there  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (A^ena) 
Polias. 

Paxeas.     Vid.  C.S8ARBA,  No.  2. 

Panbum  or  -lUM  (Ilavc/ov,  Ilaviovt  t.  e.,  Pan* 
j9ode),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  moun^ 
ain  at  tne  southern  extremity  of  the  range  c. 
Antilibanos,  out  of  which  the  River  Jordan  takes 
its  rise,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Paneas  or 
Ciesarea  Philippi.  The  mountain,  in  whose 
southern  side  the  cave  is,  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  the  surrounding  district  was  called 
Paneas. 

Panojedm  orPAiroiBus  (Ila/yolov,  Uayyaiofi 
•ow  Pangea),  a  celebrated  range  of  mo  ntains 
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In  Macedonia,  between  the  St.yr^n  and  tte 
Nestus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philippi 
with  gold  and  sUvei  mines,  and  with  splendid 
roses. 

PAWHELLiHlus  (ILxveXA^viof),  i.  e ,  the  god 
worshipped  by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by 
.^aous,  when  he  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  for  the  purpose  oi 
averting  a  famine.  In  ^gina  there  was  a  sane- 
tuary  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Panhellenius,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  iEacus ;  and  a 
festival,  Panhellenia,  was  celebrated  there. 

PANioMiuM.  Vid.  MvcALB ;  and  Diet,  o/Ani., 
s.  V.  Panionia. 

Panudm  (Uttwov).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  Heraclea. — [8.  Vid,  Pakeuh.] 

Pann5nia,  one  of  the  most  importent  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  was  separated  on  the  west  from  Noricum 
by  the  Mens  Oetius,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by 
tbe  Alpes  Julis,  on  the  south  from  lllyria  by  the 
Savus,  on  the  east  from  Dacia  by  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  north  from  Germany  by  the  same 
river.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  pan 
ofAiulrioj  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiiha,  the  whole 
of  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
SlawmiOf  and  a  part  of  Croatia  and  Bania. 
The  mountains  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
country,  on  the  borders  of  lUyria,  Itely,  and 
Noricum,  belonged  to  tho  Alps,  and  are  there* 
fore  called  by  tho  general  name  of  the  Alpei 
Pannooicae,  of  which  the  separate  names  are 
Ocra,  Carvanoas,  Cetkis,  and  Albii  or  Albam 
Montes.  The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia,  be 
sides  the  Danube,  were  the  Dr  avds  (now  Druva) 
Savus  (now  Save),  and  Arrabo  (now  Raab),  al 
of  which  flow  into  the  Danube.  The  Panno- 
nians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called  Peoniaas 
by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of  lUyrian 
origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes. 
They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but  are 
described  by  the  Ronuin  writers  as  cruel,  faith- 
less, and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome  till  Augustas,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  lllyrians  (B.C.  35),  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Pansonians,  who  were  shortly 
afterward  subdued  by  his  general  Vibius.  In 
A.D.  7  the  Pannoniana  joined  the.  Dalmatians 
and  the  other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  and  were  with  difficulty  conquered  "by 
Tiberius,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  last- 
ed three  years  (A.D.  7*8).  It  was  after  the 
terminatioB  of  this  war  that  Pannonia  appears 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  garrisoned  by  several  R(k 
man  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of  these 
troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (A.D.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  empire  Pannonia 
always  contained  a  large  number  of  Roman 
troops,  on  account  of  its  bordering  on  the  Qoadi 
and  other  powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find 
at  a  later  time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular 
quarters  of  seven  l^fions.  In  consequence  of 
this  large  number  oAroope  always  stationed  in 
the  country,  several  towns  were  founded  and 
numerous  fortresses  were  erected  along  the 
Danube.  Pannonia  originally  formed  only  one 
province,  but  was  son  divided  into  two  prov* 
inces,  called  Pannonia  Superior  and  PannonU 
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htferior.  These  were  separated  from  one  an- 
oirer  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  River 
Arrabo  south  as  far  as  the  Savus,  the  country 
west  of  this  line  being  P,  Superior^  and  the  paK 
east  P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was 
governed  by  a  separate  propraetor;  bat  they 
were  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  plural  under 
the  name  of  Pannoma.  In  the  fonrth  century, 
the  part  of  P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Dravos  was  formed  into  a 
separate  province  by  Galerius,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Valeria  in  honor  of  his  wife.  But  as 
P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost  a  great  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, Constantioe  added  to  it  a  portion  of  P. 
Superior,  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savos.  P.  Superior  was 
now  called  Pannonia  Prima^  and  P.  Inferior 
Parmonia  Seeundai  and  all  three  Pannonian 
provinces  (together  with  the  two  Noric  prov- 
inces and  Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  six  Illyrian 
provinces  of  the  western  Empire.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Huns.  After  the  death  of 
Attila  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  subsequently  into  those  of  the  Lan- 
gobards. 

Panomphjbos  (Havofi^lof),  i.  e.,  the  author 
of  all  signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  who  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Heltespoot 
between  Capes  Rhosteam  and  Siseum. 

Pan5pb  {Rapdirrf),  a  nymph  of  the  sea,  daogh- 
ter  of  Nereas  and  Doris. 

[pAifdras,  one  of  the  followers  of  i£neas  in 
bis  voyage  to  Italy,  distingaisfaed  at  the  funeral 
games  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honor  of  Anchi- 
•ea.: 

PAH5psuB(IIavoirevr>,  son  of  Phoeus  and  A»- 
teropaM^  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expe- 
ditioo  against  the  Taphians  or  Teleboans,  and 
took  an  oath  not  to  embezzle  any  part  of  the 
booty ;  but,  having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  pun- 
ished by  his  son  Epeos  becoming  unwarlike. 
He  is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian 
hooters. 

Panopbus  (Ilavoirevc,  Hom-VPAwSpiiC  (Uawh 
ir^c),  or  PiNdPB  (Havom;,  Thuc. ;  ethnic  Uavo- 
irevf,  now^^io  VUei),  an  ancient  town  in  Pho- 
cis,  on  the  Cephisos,  and  near  the  fW>ntierB  of 
BflBotia,  twenty  stadia  west  of  Chcronea,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Panepeos,  son  of  Pho* 

6QS. 

[Panopxon  UBBiirros,  was  prosoribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.C.  43,  but  was  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  of  one  of  his  slaves,  who  exchanged 
dresses  with  his  master,  dismissed  him  by  the 
back  door  as  the  soldiers  were  entering  the  villa, 
then  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  Panopion,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  killed  for  his  master.] 

pANdpSLis.     Vid.  Chbmmis. 

Panoptes.     Vid.  Abous. 

Panobicu8  (TlavopfiOi)t  that  is,  <<  All-Port,"  or 
a  place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral harbors.  1.  (Ilavop^^n^c*  Panormita,  Panor- 
mitanus :  now  Palermo),  an  important  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Orethus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  at  a  later  time  received  its  Greek 
mme  from  its  excellent  harbor.  From  the  Phcs- 
nicians  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long 
kMocs  and  who  made  it  one  of  the  chief  stat'ons 
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for  their  fleet.  It  was  taken  by  tue  Komans  li 
the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  254,  and  was  subs^ 
quently  made  a  Roman  colony.— 2.  (Now  PorU 
RaphH),  the  principal  harbor  on  tiie  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Prasiac,  and  op 
posite  the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea.— 3. 
(Now  Tekieh),  a  harbor  in  Achaia,  fifteen  stadia 
east  of  the  promontory  Rhium. — 4.  A  harbor  in 
Epirns,  in  the  middle  of  the  Acroceraunian 
rocks. — 6.  (Ruins  near  Mylopotamo),  a  town  and 
harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete.— 6.  The 
outer  harbor  of  Ephesus.  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Cayster.     Vid.  p.  282 ,  a. 

Pamsa,  C.  ViBius,  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  61,  and 
was  appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Bru* 
tus.  Cesar  subsequently  nominated  him  and 
Hirtios  consuls  for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in 
that  year  along  with  Hirtius,  and  fell  before 
Mutina  in  the  month  of  April.  The  details  are 
given  under  Hibtius. 

PANTAOf  A8,  PantaoIap,  or  PantIoibb  (Ilav- 
ratcvac :  now  Fiume  di  Poreari)^  a  small  river 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into 
the  sea  between  Megara  and  Syracuse. 

[Pantjbnus  (Ildvraivof ),  the  teacher  nf  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandrea,  and  master  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  in  that  city  about  A.D.  181 :  in 
philosophy  he  had  been  in  the  Stoic  school,  and 
had  adopted  their  principles,  and  hence  was 
designated  the  Stoic.  He  was  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning  and  piety,  to  conduct  a 
missionary  enterprise  to  India.] 

PAMTALioN  {UavTa?J<ap).  1.  Son  of  Ompha- 
lion,  king  or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Etis  at  the  period 
of  the  thirty.fourth  Olympiad  (B.C.  644),  as- 
sembled  an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Olympia,  and  assumed  by  force  the 
sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The 
Eleans,  on  this  account,  would  not  reckon  this 
as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads.  Pantaloon 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  second  Mes- 
sentan  war.— [2.  A  son  of  Alyattes,  kicg  of 
Lydia,  by  an  Ionian  woman.  His  claim  to  the 
throne  in  preference  to  his  brother  Criesus  was 
put  forward  by  his  partisans  during  the  lifetime 
of  Alyattes,  but  that  monarch  decided  in  favor 
of  Croesus. — 3.  A  Macedonian  of  Pydna,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander,  who  was 
appointed  by  him  governor  of  Memphis.] 

PanthIa.     Vid.  Abbadatas. 

Panthbdm  {Udvdeiov),  a  celebrated  tem|^6 
at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martios,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  used  as  a  Christian  church.  It  is 
in  a  circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 
contains  a  noble  Corinthian  portico  of  sixteen 
pillars.  In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the 
Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  was  built 
by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship,  B.C.  27, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  portico  still  testifies. 
All  the  ancient  authors  call  it  a  temple,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  done,  that  it  was  originally  an 
entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name  is 
commonly  derived  finom  its  being  sopposed  to 
be  sacred  to  all  the  ^ds ;  but  Dion  Cassios 
expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mara 
and  Venus.  The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  waa 
erected  by  A  tgustus  in  the  interior  of  the  tem« 
pie,  and  thd   of  Augustus  in  tho  prcnaos.    Il 
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was  lestured  by  the  Emperor  Seplimms  Seve* 
ru8,  AD.  202.  Between  908  and  610  :t  was 
'sonsecrated  as  a  Christian  church  by  the  pope 
Boniface  IV.,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror Phoca3.  I  n  636  the  plates  offfilded  bronze 
that  covered  the  roof  were  carried  to  Constao- 
tinopl !  by  conimand  of  Constans  II.  The  Pan- 
theon is  the  largest  circular  building  of  anti- 
quity ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
one  h  iiidred  and  forty-two  feet,  and  the  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  The  portico  is 
one  hundred  and  three  feet  wide,  and  the  col- 
umns forty-seven  feet  high. 

[Pantucedab  {Tlaveoldaf),  a  Spartan,  sent  out 
by  the  ephors  in  B.C.  403  agamst  Clearchus, 
who  had  gone  to  Byzantium  against  orders. 
He  was  slain  in  battle  in  377  against  Pelopidas, 
near  Tanagra.j 

PANTHdus,  contr.  PAifTHus  ( n.dv6ooct  Udvdovc)^ 
one  of  the  eiders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Phrontis, 
and  father  of  Kuphorbus,  Polydaroas,  and  Hy- 
perenor.  Hence  both  Euphorbus  an'i  Polyda- 
mas  are  called  Panthoida.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
to  have  been  carried  to  Troy  by  Antenor  on 
account  of  his  beauty.  He  continued  to  be  a 
phest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by  VirgU  (J5n., 
*.,  319)  Olhryades,  or  son  of  Othryas. 

[Pantias  {Havriac),  of  Chios,  a  statuary  of 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  son  and  pupil  of  Sostra- 
tas,  who  was  the  seventh  in  the  succession  of 
disciples  from  Aristocles  of  Cydonia.] 

Panticap^cm  {UavTiKUKaiov :  UavTucaKoioCt 
UapTLKaTauvct  UavuKairtdTff^ :  now  KerUck),  a 
town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  was  situated 
on  a  hill  twenty  stadia  in  circumference  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  the  town  of 
Phanagoria  in  Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  River  Panticapes.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  about  B.C.  641,  and  from  its  position 
and  excellent  harbor  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  Bosporus.  Justinian 
caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with  new  walls. 

Panticapes  (RavrucdirfiOf  a  river  in  EuropNean 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises 
in  a  lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylsa, 
and  falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  usually 
Identified  with  the  modern  Somara,  but  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Pamyasis  (Ilavi^affir).  1.  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicarnasaus,  and  a  relation 
of  the  historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle. 
Panyasis  began  to  be  known  about  B.C.  489, 
continued  in  reputation  till  467,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicaroas- 
sos,  about  457.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
poems  of  Panyasis  was  his  Heradea  or  ifero- 
tUaa^  which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
books  and  nino  thousand  yerses.  Another  poem 
of  Panyasis  boro  the  name  of  lonua  ('Iwvccd), 
and  contained  seven  thousand  verses ;  it  relat- 
ed the  history  of  Neleus,  Codrus,  and  the  lonio 
colonies.  In  later  times  the  works  of  Panyasis 
were  extensively  read  and  much  admired  ;  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians  ranked  him  with  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  Pisander,  and  Antimachiis.  as  one 
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of  the  five  principal  epic  poets.  [Ihe  Iri^ 
roents  are  collected  by  Tzschirner,  Panyusidis 
Fragments,  dec.,  Breslau,  1842 :  and  by  Dflb- 
ner,  at  the  end  of  Epici  Greci  Minores,  in  Di« 
dot's  Bibliotheca  Grnca.]-— 2.  A  philosopher, 
also  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  who  wrote  two 
books  '*  On  Dreams"  (Ilept  iveipwv),  was  per 
haps  a  grandson  of  the  poet. 

[Pan Y ASUS  {Jiavvaoaoii  now  Spimasza),  a 
river  of  Illyris  Gr«ca,  which  empties,  south  of 
Dyrrachium,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.] 

PAPBLAodNiA  {Ha^Xayovla ;  Tla^XayuVf  pi. 
-6ve^t  PaphUgo),  a  district  on  the  northern  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Bitbynia  on  the  west 
and  Pontus  on  the  east,  being  separated  from 
the  former  by  the  River  Partnenius,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  Halys ;  on  the  south  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  chain  of  Mount  Olympus  (accord- 
ing to  others  by  Olgassys)  from  Phrygia  in  the 
earlier  tunes,  but  from  Galatia  afterward ;  and 
on  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Euxine.  Theso 
boundaries,  however,  are  not  always  exactly 
observed.  Xenophon  brings  the  Papblagonians 
as  far  east  as  Themiscyra  and  the  Jasonian 
promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The  Ar- 
gonautio  legends  mentioned  Paphlagon,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  ihe  hero  eponymus  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Homeric  Cataloeue,  Pylemenes 
leads  the  Papblagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, from  the  land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the 
River  Partbenius,  a  region  famed  for  its  mules ; 
and  from  this  PylsBmenes  the  later  princes  of 
Papblagonia  claimed  their  descent,  and  the 
country  itself  was  sometimes  called  Pylahb- 
NiA.  Herodotus  twice  mentions  the  Halys  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Papblagonians  and 
the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia ;  but  we  learn  also 
from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Papblagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (t.  c,  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Ara- 
bian),  and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and 
their  customs,  from  their  Thracian  neighbors 
on  the  west.  They  were  good  soldiers,  espe- 
cially as  cavalry,  but  uncivilized  and  supersti- 
tious. The  country  had  also  other  inhabitants, 
probablyof  a  different  race,  namely,  the  Heneti 
and  the  Caucones ;  and  Greek  settlements  were 
established  on  the  coast  at  an  early  period.  The 
Papblagonians  were  first  subdued  by  Croesus. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  they  belonged  to  the 
third  satrapy,  but  their  satraps  made  themselves 
independent,  and  assumed  the  regal  title,  main« 
taining  themselves  in  this  position  (with  a  brief 
interruption,  during  which  Papblagonia  was  sub- 
ject toEuroenes)  until  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  Mithrsdates,  who  added  the  eastern  part 
of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over  the  west- 
ern part  to  Nicoroedes,  ki  g  of  Bitbynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylaemenes.  Afler  the  iall 
of  Mithradates  the  Ilomans  added  the  north  of 
Papblagonia,  along  the  coast,  to  Bitbynia.  and 
the  interior  was  led  to  the  native  princes,  as 
tributaries  to  Rome;  but,  the  race  of  these 
princes  becoming  soon  extinct,  the  whole  of 
Papblagonia  was  made  Roman,  and  Augustus 
made  it  a  part  of  the  province  of  Galatia.  It 
was  made  a  separate  province  under  Constan 
tine ;  but  the  eastern  part,  from  Sinope  to  the 
Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the  name 
of  ieUespontus.    Paphlagonia^as  a  m<ymtaii> 
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oaa  country,  being  intereected  from  west  to 
east  by  three  chains  of  the  Olympus  system, 
namely,  the  Olympus  itself  on  the  southern  bor- 
der, Olgassys  in  the  centre,  aod  a  minor  chain 
with  no  specific  name  nearer  to  the  coast.  The 
belt  of  land  between  this  last  chain  and  the  sea 
was  very  fertile,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Aroas- 
tris  and  Sinope  brought  a  considerable  com- 
merce to  its  sbor«3 ;  but  the  inland  parts  were 
chiefly  covered  with  native  forests,  which  were 
selebrated  as  hunting  grounds.  The  country 
was  famed  for  its  horses  and  mules,  and  in 
some  parts  there  were  extensive  sheep-walks ; 
and  its  rivers  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish  The  country  was  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts, the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough 
importance  to  be  specified  here. 

Paphds  (Qa^cc),  son  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by 
Venus  (Aphrodite).  From  him  the  town  of 
Paphus  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name ;  and 
i^gmalion  himself  is  called  the  Paphian  hero. 
(Ov.,  Mel.,  X.,  290.) 

Paphos  (Qa^oc:  Ilu^tof),  the  name  of  two 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprus,  near 
each  other,  and  called  respectively  *<  Old  Pa- 
phos"  {llaXaiKa^oi)  and  *«  New  Paphos**  (IIu- 
^oc  via).  Old  Paphos  was  situated  near  the 
promontory  Zephyrium,  on  the  River  Bocarus, 
ten  stadia  from  the  coast,  where  it  had  a  good 
harbor ;  while  New  Paphos  lay  more  inland,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  sixty  stadia  from 
the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her  birth 
among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  frequently 
called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
she  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest  of 
which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  superintend- 
ence over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a  grand  procession  from  New  Paphos  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There 
were  two  legends  respecting  the  foundation  of 
Paphos,  one  describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinyras 
as  its  founder,  and  the  other  the  Arcaidian  Ag- 
apenor  on  his  return  from  Troy.  These  state- 
ments are  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that 
Cinyras  was  the  founder  of  Old  Paphos  and 
Agapenor  of  New  Paphos.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  Phosniciatv  origin  of  Old  Paphos, 
and  that  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ;  but  an  Arcadian 
colony  can  not  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ;  but  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  Old 
Paphos  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  called  Augusta.  Under  the 
Romans  New  Paphos  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  island  was  di- 
vided. Old  Paphos  corresponds  to  the  modem 
KMa  or  Konuklia,  and  New  Paphos  to  the  mod- 
em Bajfa. 

Papias  (Ilair^),  an  early  Christian  writo^ 
said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bishop  of  Hie- 
xapolia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.    He  taught 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  mainvainiiig  ihol 
there  will  be,  for  one  thousand  years  after  tho 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ 
on  this  earth.  Only  fragments  of  his  works  are 
extant. 

PapihxInus,  ^MZLiirs,  a  celebrated  Romao 
jurist,  was  prsfectus  prstorio  under  the  Em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Britain.  The  emperor  died  at  Ycrx  A.  D.  81 1« 
and  is  said  to  have  commended  his  two  sona, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  the  care  of  Papinian. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Caracalla  dismissed 
Papinian  from  his  office,  and  shortly  afterward 
put  him  to  death.  There  are  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  excerpts  from  Papinian's  works  in 
the  Digest.  These  excerpts  are  from  the  thirty  • 
seven  books  of  Quastione$,  a  work  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Edict,  the  nineteen 
books  of  Resmnua,  the  two  books  of  DefimtioneSf 
the  two  books  De  AduUeriis,  a  single  book  De 
AduUeriis,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  ofiSce  of  ndile  both  at 
Rome  and  in  other  towns.  No  Roman  jurist 
had  a  higher  reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is 
his  reputation  unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  be- 
cause of  the  high  station  that  he  filled,  his  pene- 
tration, and  his  knowledge,  that  he  left  an  im- 
perishable name ;  his  excellent  understanding, 
guided  by  integrity  of  purpose,  has  made  him  tSu 
model  of  a  true  lawyer. 

PapxitIvs  Statios.     Vid.  Static  8. 

Papibia  Obits,  patrician  and  plebeian.  I'lia 
patrician  Papiiii  were  divided  into  the  families 
of  Crassu9,  Cursor,  Maso,  and  MugiUanus ,  and 
the  plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Carbo,  Patus, 
and  Turin*.  Of  these  the  families  of  CiBBO, 
Cursor,  Maso,  and  Muoillahus  alone  require 
mention. 

pAPiBilNiB  Fossa,  a  village  in  Etmria,  on  tba 
Via  iEmilia,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

PapibTus,  C.  or  Sbx.,  the  author  of  a  supposed 
collection  of  the  Leges  RegiflB,  which  was  called 
Jus  Papirianum  or  Civile  Papirianum.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Superbus. 

Papius  MoTiLus.     Vii.  Mutilus. 

Pappija  (IIa?nrova),  a  lofty  rugged  mountain 
on  the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Thammes  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the 
mountain  abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the 
city  of  Melitene,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculua 
refers  (xx.,  68),  but  without  mentioning  its 
name. 

Pappus  (Ilafriroc),  of  Alexandres,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
lived  under  Theodosius  ( A.D.  379-^95).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Mathematieal  Cot- 
lections  (Ma^/Mrticuy  awayuYw  ^iBXla).  Thia 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consists  of 
the  last  six  of  eight  books.  Only  portions  of 
these  books  have  been  published  in  Greek. 
There  are  two  Latin  editions  of  Pappus :  the 
first  by  Commandinus,  Pisauri,  1588  ;  and  the 
second  by  Manolessius,  Bononiie,  1660. 

Papbbmis  (ndTrp9|itc),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  Nomoa  Papremites,  and  sacred  to 
the  Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Mars  (Ares).  It  is  only  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, and  is  perhape  the  same  as  the  (.'hcli 
of  later  umes,  ^  y 
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Paiui,  ^hilxus.  1.  M.,  dictator  B.C.  321.— 
t  Q.,  twine  consul,  S83  and  278,  and  oensor 
275.  In  \  oth  his  consnlships  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabriciua  Luseinus. 
~d.  L.,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with 
C.  Flaminius. 

PARACHBLoms  (napaxf^titTic)f  the  name  of 
the  plain  in  Acarnania  and  iEtolia,  near  the 
myjLih  of  the  Achelons,  and  through  which  that 
river  flows. 

PARACHolTHRAs(n(ipa;to<>^pACt  ^^  UofHixodBpa: 
now  Mountain*  of  Louristan),  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundaiy 
between  Susiana  and  Media.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  an  eastern  branch  of  the  chain,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Parthia  and  the 
desert  of  Garmania.  Strabo  places  it  too  far 
norfn 

pARiBTACCNB  (UopairaKifvi  I  HapatTOKat,  Ua- 
pairaKtfvoi,  Partetficas,  Paraetaceni),  the  name  of 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Peraian  em- 
pire, is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Persian  word,  sig- 
nifying numntainotu,  1.  The  best  km>WD  oi 
those  districts  was  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Persis,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Median 
origin,  who  are  mentioned  several  times  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. — 
2.  A  district  between  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaz- 
artes,  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. 
—3.  A  district  between  Arachosia  and  Drangi- 
ana,  also  called  Sacastana,  from  its  inhabitants, 
the  Scythian  SacaB. 

PAiJETdNiuM  or  AmmonIa  {UapairdvioVf  ^  'A/»* 
tutvia :  now  El-Barcton  or  Marsa-Labtit)^  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
longed to  Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  but 
politically  to  Egypt,  namely,  to  the  Nomos  Libya : 
nence  this  city  on  the  west  and  Pelusium  on 
the  east  are  called  «  cornua  .£gypti."  It  stood 
near  the  Promontory  Artos  or  Pythis  (now  Raa- 
eUHaseit)^  and  was  reekohed  two  hundred  Ro- 
man miles  west  of  Alexandrea,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  nine 
hundred  stadia  (all  too  small)  east  of  the  Cata- 
bathmos  Major,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
stadia  north  of  Ammonmm  in  the  Desert  (now 
Siwah),  which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by 
the  way  of  Parstonium.  The  city  was  forty 
stadia  in  circuit.  I:  was  an  important  sea-poit, 
a  strong  fqrtresa,  and  a  renowned  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Isis.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian, 
and  continued  a  place  of  some  consequence  till 
its  complete  destruction  by  the  late  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  18S0. 

Paraooit  Sinus  (Uapayov  KoXnoc  i  now  Gulf 
it/ Oman),  a  gulf  of  the  Indicus  Oceanns,  on  tho 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  approach 
of  the  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of 
Bdooehislan  and  Persidt  outside  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Oulf. 

ParIlTa  (TLapaXia),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  ex- 
tending upward  as  far  as  HaiaB  Axonides  on  the 
western  coast,  and  Prasie  on  the  eastern  coast. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  thePara/ii(IIapo- 
Uoi\  wei  o  one  of  the  three  political  parties  into 
which  Attica  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisis- 
tratusj  the  other  two  being  the  DiaerH  (Atox  ^'.oi), 
OM 
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or  Highlanders,  and  the  Pediasii  (Oedrnmcf),  or 
inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

PlBALDs  (UupaXoc),  the  younger  of  tne  twc 
legitimate  sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother 
Xanthippus  were  educated  by  their  father  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  have 
been  of  inferior  oapacity,  which  was  any  thing 
but  compensated  by  worth  of  character,  though 
Paralus  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  fell 
victims  to  the  plague,  B.C.  429. 

PABAPoTAMlft  or  Ia  (HopanoTdfuoi,  -ofila :  now 
Belitti),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocls,  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Cephisus,  from  which  it  derires  its  name.  It 
was  near  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  being  only 
forty  stadia  from  Chieronea,  and  sixty  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  It  is  probably  mentioned  by 
Homer(//.,  ii.,  522).  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes, 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  was  destroyed  a  second  time 
in  the  Sacred  war. 

ParasopTa  (nafyaa€inla}t  a  district  in  the  sooth 
of  Boeotia  on  both  banks  of  the  iEsopus,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  we^e  called  Paraeb^  (Ila/Mz- 
awrtoi). 

[Pabasopiab  {l^Lapaeant&Q),  aoity  ofThessaly, 
in  the  district  CEtsa.] 

Paecjb.     Vid,  MoxRJB. 

PabbntTom  (now  Parouro),  a  town  in  Istna, 
with  a  good  harbor,  inhabited  by  Roman  citiiens, 
but  not  a  Roman  colony,  thirty-one  miles  from 
Pola. 

PXbis  (Ilopic),  also  called  Albxandbb  ('AAef- 
av6poi\  was  the  secoad«on -of  Priam  and  Heoa- 
ba.  Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  lire-brand,  the  flames  of 
which  spread  oyer  the  whole  city.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  be  was  given  to 
a  shepherd,  who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mount 
Ida.  After  the  lapse  of  five  days,  tha  shepherd, 
on  returning  to  Mount  Ida,  fonnd  the  child  still 
alive,  and  feA  by  a  she-bear.  Thereupon  he  ear* 
ried  the  boy  home,  and  brought  bim  up  along 
with  his  own  child,  and  called  bim  Paris.  When 
Paris  had  grown  up,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valiant  defender  of  the  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, and  hence  received  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der, t.  c,  the  defender  of  men.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  hia  son.  He  now  married 
CEnone,  the  dau^ter  of  the  river-god  Cebren, 
by  whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  fa 
ther  of  Coiythus.  But  the  most  celebrated 
event  in  the  life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of 
Helen.  This  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way : 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  sol- 
emnized their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  exception  of  Erie,  oi 
Strife.  Enraged  at  her  exclusion,  the  goddess 
threw  a  golden  apple  among  the  guests,  with 
the  Inscription,  **To  the  fairest.*'  Thereupon 
Juno  (Hera),  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself. 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  ordered  Mercury  (Hermes)  to 
take  the  goddesses  to  Mount  Gargarus,  a  portion 
of  Ida,  to  the  beantiful  shepherd  Paris,  who  was 
there  tent'ing  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to  decide 
the  dispnte.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap* 
peared  bA/^ire  him.  Juno  (Hera)  promised  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia  and  ^eat  riches.  Mi 
nerva  (A*hena)  great  glory  and  rcno'.v%in  wat 
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«nd  Von  as  (Aphrodite)  the  fairear  of  women  fn 
his  wife.  Paris  decided  in  faTor  of  Venus 
(Aphredtte),  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple. 
This  jadgment  called  forth  in  Juno  (Hera)  and 
Minerva  (Athena)  fierce  hatred  against  Troy. 
Under  the  protection  ofVenus  (Aphrodite),  Paris 
now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived itt  the  palace  of  MeneLius  at  Sparta. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account,  Helen  followed  her  se- 
ducer willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite),  while  Menelaus  was  absent  in 
Crete.  Others  relate  that  the  goddess  deceived 
Helen  by  giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of 
Menelaus ;  and  others,  again,  say  that  Helen 
was  carried  off  by  Paris  by  force,  either  during 
a  festival  or  during  the  chase.  On  his  return 
to  Troy,  Paris  passed  through  Egypt  and  Phos- 
nicia,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Troy  with  Helen 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  treacherously 
taken  from  the  hospitable  honse  of  Menelaus. 
In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  accounts  again  dif- 
fer ;  for,  according  to  some,  Paris  and  Helen 
reached  Troy  three  days  after  their  departure ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen 
did  not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Juno  (Hera)  allowed  only  a  phantom  resembling 
her  to  accompany  Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real 
Helen  was  carried  to  Proteus  in  Egypt,  and  re- 
mained there  until  she  was  fetched  by  Mene- 
laus. The  abduction  of  Helen  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Mene- 
laus she  had  been  wooed  by  the  noblest  chiefs 
in  an  parts  of  Greece.  Her  former  suitors  now 
resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  sailed 
against  Troy.  Vid.  AoAxaMitoN.  Homer  de- 
scribes Paris  as.  a  handsome  man,  fond  of  the 
female  sex  and  of  mosic,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  his  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelaus  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Venus  (Aphrodite). 
He  is  said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one 
of  bis  anows,  or  by  treacheiy  in  the  temple  of 
the  Tbymbrnan  Apollo.  VU.  Aciullvs.  On 
the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by 
Philoctetes  with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then 
returned  to  his  long-abandoned  wife  CBnone. 
But  she,  remembering  the  wrongs  she  had  suf- 
fered, or,  according  to  others,  being  prevented 
by  her  father,  refused  to  heal  the  wound.  He 
then  went  back  to  Troy  and  died.  (Enone 
quickly  repented,  and  hastened  after  him  with 
remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in  her  grief 
hung  herself.  According  to  others,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  tower,  or  rushed  into  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of  Paris 
was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard, 
with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an 
apple  in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of  presenting  it  to 
Venus  (Aphrodite). 

Pabis,  the  name  of  two  odebrated  panto- 
mimes. 1.  The  elder  Paris  liyed  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a 

Seat  favorite.    He  was  originally  a  slave  of 
Dmjtia  the  aunt  o^*  the  emperori  and  he  pur- 
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chased  his  freedom  by  paying  he.  a  aige  Kun 
of  money.  Paris  was  afterward  declared,  b]p 
order  of  the  emperor,  to  have  been  free-born 
(ingenutu),  and  Domitia  was  compelled  to  re- 
store to  him  the  sum  which  she  had  received 
for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted  to  be 
come  a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival. — %  The  younger  Paris,  ano 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
with  whom  he  was  also  a  great  favorite.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  because  he  had 
an  intrigue  with  Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. 

PabisIi.     Vid,  LuTBTiA  Pabisiobdm. 

PabIdm  (to  ndpiov  :  Hapidvdct  Uapiijvdct  Tla 
piavevc :  ruins  at  Kemer),  a  city  of  Mysia,  o& 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Troad,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  between  Lampsacus  and  Priapus,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  mingled  with 
natives  of  Panm  and  Erythre,  and  became  a 
flourishing  sea-port,  having  a  better  harbor  than 
that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it  was  made 
a  Roman  colony,  by  the  name  of  Colonia  Pari- 
ana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Cupid  (Eros),  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  Apollo.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  ^  Ilaptavn. 

Pabha  (Parmensis :  now  Pmnna\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  and  on  the  Via  iEmilia,  between 
Plaoentia  and  Mntina,  was  originally  a  town  of 
the  Boil,  but  was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C 
183,  along  with  Mntina,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
suffered  some  injury  in  the  civil  war  after  Csd* 
ear's  death,  but  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Augustus,  and  received  the  name  of  ColonuL 
Julia  Augutta,  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  was  for  a  time  called  Ckrysopolis^  or 
the  **  Gold-City,"  but  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  The  country  around  Parma  was 
originally  marshy ;  but  the  marshes  were  drain- 
ed  by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted  into 
fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  particu- 
larly good. 

Pabmbitidbs  {JiapfiKvtdrit)^  a  distinguished 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  came  to  Athens  to  the  Panathensa. 
accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  old,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that 
time  was  quite  young.  Supposing  Socrates  to 
have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Parmenides 
to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  consequently  his 
birth  in  513.  Parmenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that 
every  year  they  bodnd  their  magistrates  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  the  laws  which  he  had  enact- 
ed for  them.  The  philosophical  opinions  of 
Parmenides  were  developed  in  a  didactic  poem, 
in  hexameter  verse,  entitled  On  Nature,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain.  In  this  poem  he 
maintained  that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were 
delusiye,  and  that  it  was  only  by  mental  ab« 
straction  that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  only  reality,  a  One  and  All,  a  ccn- 
tittuous  and  self-existent  substance,  which  could 
not  be  perceiTed  hy  the  senses.    But  althougl 
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Ike  believed  the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  de- 
lasive,  neTertheless  he  adopted  two  elements, 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
lest  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is 
by  Karsten,  in  Philosophorum  Grac.  Vetemm 
Oper.  Reliquidj  Amstelod.,  1835. 

Pabhenion  iUapficviuv).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
a  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Philip  of  Maccdon  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  more  than  one  general,  and  that  was 
Parmenion.  In  Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia, 
Parmenion  was  regarded  as  second  in  command. 
At  the  three  great  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus, 
and  Arbela,  while  the  king  commanded  the  right 
winff  of  the  army,  Parmenion  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  left,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
the  victory  on  all  those  memorable  occasions. 
Tho  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Alexander 
appears  to  have  been  unbounded,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  the  most  attached  of  the 
king*s  friends,  and  as  holding,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (B.C.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt  when  put  to  the 
torture,  but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt 
of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necessary 
sacnhce  to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son, 
he  caused  his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in 
Media  before  he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
son's  death.  The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  darkest  stains  upon  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander It  is  questionable  whether  even  Philo- 
tas was  really  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Parmenion  had 
no  connection  with  it.  —  8.  Of  Macedonia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included 
in  the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or 
shortly  before,  the  time  of  Augustus. 

[Parmenisccs  {UapfievloKoc),  a  grammarian 
and  commentator,  of  whose  writings  a  few  frag- 
ments remain.] 

[Parmbnon  (n.apfiivov)t  of  Byzantium,  a  cho- 
iiambio  poet,  a  few  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served in  Atheneeus  and  the  scholiasts :  these 
fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Choliambiea 
Puetit  Gracorumy  Berol.,  1845.] 

[Pa RHYS  (Ilapjuvf),  daughter  of  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus.  She  became  the  wife  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardos.] 

Pabnassus  {ILapvaoa6i,  Tlapvaad^y  Ion.  Ilap- 
vtjffof),  the  name,  in  its  widest  signification,  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  (Eta 
and  Corax  southeast  throujgh  Doris  and  Phocis, 
and  under  the  name  of  Cirphis  (Klp^ic)  term- 
inates It  the  Corinthian  Gulf  between  Cirrha 
and  Anticyra.  But  in  its  narrower  sense,  Par- 
nassus indicates  the  highest  part  of  the  range  a 
few  miles  north  of  I^lphi.  Its  two  highest 
summits  were  called  TithorSa  (TiBopia :  now 
VelUs:a)y  and  Lycorea  {AvKopeta :  now  Liakura), 
the  former  being  northwest  and  the  latter  north- 
east of  Delphi ;  and  hence  Parnassus  is  fre- 
quently described  by  the  poets  as  double-headed. 
Immediately  above  Delphi  the  mountain  forms 
606 
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a  semicircular  range  ot  lofty  rocks,  at  the  inr 
of  which  the  town  was  built.  These  mckji 
were  called  Phtedriades  (♦azjJ/wadef ),  or  the  "  Re- 
splendent," from  their  facing  the  sooth,  and 
thus  receiving  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  The  sides 
of  Parnassus  were  well  wooded :  at  its  foot 
grew  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive-trees,  and  higher 
up,  firs ;  and  its  summit  was  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tained numerous  caves,  glens,  and  romantic 
ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  inspiring 
source  of  poetiy  and  song.  On  Mount  Lycorea 
was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which  the  Musev 
are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nymphs 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Castalian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  two  cliffs, 
called  Nauplia  and  Hyamplia,  These  cliffs  are 
frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of 
Parnassus,  though  they  are  in  reality  only  small 
peaks  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  mount- 
ain also  was  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and 
on  one  of  its  summits  the  Thyades  held  their 
Bacchic  revels.  Between  Parnassus  Proper 
and  Mount  Cirphis  was  the  valley  of  the  Plis 
tus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran  from 
Delphi  to  £)aulis  and  Stiris ;  and  at  the  point 
where  the  road  branched  off*  to  these  two  places 
(called  ax^arn),  CEdipus  slew  his  father  Lams. 
— 2.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Cappadocia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  (now  Pascka  Dagh)^ 
probably  on  the  River  Halys,  and  on  the  road 
between  Ancyra  and  Archelais. 

Parnbs  {HapvifCi  gen.  UdpvijBoc :  now  Oziti 
or  Nozia)t  a  mountain  in  the  northeast  of  At- 
tica, in  some  parts  as  high  as  four  thousand 
feet,  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Cithseron, 
from  which  it  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
coast  at  Rhamnus.  It  was  well  wooded,  abound- 
ed in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  produced 
excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Boeotia  and  Attica  ;  and  the  pass 
through  it  between  these  two  countries  was 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  for- 
tified by  tbe  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
Pamethius,  and  there  were  likewise  altars  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Semaleos  and  Jupiter(Zeus)  Om- 
brius  or  Apemius. 

Pabnon  (Udpvuv :  now  Malevo),  a  mountain 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feei 
high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laconis 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  m  Arcadia. 

ParopamisaDwS  {TlapoTrafiiouSaL)  or  Paropa- 
Misfi,  the  collective  name  of  several  commu- 
nities dwelling  in  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Paropamisus  {vid.  next  article),  and  of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabited,  which  was  not  known  by 
any  other  name.  It  was  divided  on  the  north 
from  Bactria  by  the  Paropamisus ;  on  the  west 
from  Aria,  and  on  the  south  from  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  by  indefinite  boundaries  ;  and 
on  the  east  from  India  by  the  River  Indus, 
thus  corresponding  to  tbe  eastern  part  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  strip  of  the  Punjab  west  of 
the  Indus.  Under  the  Persian  empire  it  was 
the  northeastemmost  district  of  Ariana.  h 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  when  he  passed 
through  it  on  his  march  to  India  ;  but  the  pco 
pie  soon  regained  their  iodepende  icc,  thousrl 
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ports  of  tne  coantry  were  nominally  ineloded 
in  the  limits  of  the  Greco-Syrian  and  Baetrian 
kingdoms.  It  is  a  mgged  mountain  region,  in- 
tersected by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In 
the  north  the  climate  is  so  severe  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers,  confirmed  by 
modern  travellers,  the  snow  almost  baries  the 
houses ;  but  in  the  south  the  valleys  of  the  low- 
er mountain  slopes  yield  ail  the  products  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Asia.  In  its  north  was  the 
eonsiderable  river  Copbes  or  Cophbn  (now  Ca- 
hool),  flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  trib- 
utary, Chofis,  Cho^s,  or  Choaspbs  (No.  2).  The 
particular  tribes,  included  under  the  gener^ 
name  of  Paropamisade,  were  the  Cabolnae  (Ka- 
6oJ(iTai)'m  the  north,  whose  name  and  position 
point  to  Caboolt  the  Paisil  (iJapoiol)  in  the  south- 
west,  the  Ambaute  ('A/i5ai)rai)  in  the  east,  on 
the  River  Choas,  the  Parsuete  (Uapav^rai)  on 
the  south,  and  the  ^Apiaro^Xoi,  probably  a  dom- 
inant tribe  of  a  different  race,  on  the  west.  At 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  people 
were  little  civilized,  but  quiet  and  inoflTensive. 
The  chief  cities  were  Ottospana  and  Alexan- 
drea,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Paropamisus  {Uapovaftiffoc,  and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  Uapoird' 
vtaoc '  now  Hindoo-Koosh),  a  word  no  doubt  de- 
rived, as  many  other  words  beginning  like  it, 
from  the  Old  Persian  paru,  a  moantatn,  is  the 
name  of  a  part  of  the  great  mountain-chain 
which  runs  from  west  to  east  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  southern  pOTtion  of  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
tmm  the  great  central  table-land  of  Tartary  and 
TMhei.  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  cham  of 
AuM-Taurus.  The  name  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  chain  between  the  Sariphi  Mount- 
ains (now  Mountains  of  Kohistan)  on  the  west 
and  Mount  Imaus  (now  Himalaya)  on  the  east, 
or  ft-om  about  the  sources  of  the  River  Margus 
on  the  west  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  east.  They  were  be- 
lieved by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to 
contain  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus ; 
the  last  statement  being  an  error  which  natu- 
rally arose  from  confounding  the  cleft  by  which 
the  Indus  breaks  through  the  chain  with  its  un- 
known source.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  these  mountains,  his  followers — regard- 
ing the  achievement  as  equivalent  to  what  a 
Greek  considered  as  the  highest  gecwraphical 
adventure,  namely,  the  passag:e  of  the  Caucasus 
— conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by  simply 
applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  mountain 
chain  which  he  had  thus  passed ;  and  then,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was  called 
Caucasus  Indicns,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo- 
Kooshj  and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paro- 
pamisus is  also  applied  annetimes  to  the  great 
douthern  branch  of  this  chain  (now  Soliman 
Mountains)  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  west,  and  which  is  more  specifically  call- 
ed PaRTKTI  or  PAlSTBTJe. 

Pa  BO  PUS  (Paropinus),  a  small  town  in  the  in- 
ferior of  Sicily,  north  of  the  Nebrodes  Monies. 

PiBORBA  (llapoptia).  1.  A  town  in  Thrace, 
9n  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabit- 
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ants  Wjre  the  same  people  as  the  PaToraei  of 
Pliny.— 2.  Or  Pabori a  (Ilapwp/a),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  north  of  Megalopolis,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Paroreus,  son  of  Tri- 
colonus,  and  a  grandson  of  Lycaon,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  which  took  part  in  the  building  of  Me 
galopolis. 

Parorbata  (Ilapuprarai),  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  in  EUa, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Minyie. 

Parobiob.     Vid.  Phrygxa. 

Par 08  {Uapoc :  Udpto^ :  now  Paro),  an  island 
in  the  i£gean  Sea,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  was  situated  sooth  of  Delos  and  west  of 
Naxos,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
channel  five  or  six  miles  wide.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  colonized  by  Cretans,  but 
was  afterwara  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  be- 
came so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium 
on  the  Propontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  generals  of  Darius,  Pares  submitted  to 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died.  Vid.  Miltiadss.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Xerxes,  Pares  came  under  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  (Dyc- 
lades.  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  subsequent 
history.  The  most  celebrated  production  of 
Pares  was  its  marble,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  the  ancient  sculptors.  It  was  chiefly 
obtained  from  a  mountai  n  called  Marprssa.  The 
Parian  figs  were  also  highly  prized.  The  chief 
town  of  Pares  was  situated  on  the  western  coast, 
and  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island.  Ttie 
ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  modem 
Paroikia,  Pares  was  the  birth-  place  of  the  poet 
Archilochus.  In  Pares  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated inscription  called  the  Parian  ChronicUt 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  The  in- 
scription is  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  its 
perfect  state  contained  a  chronological  account 
of  the  principal  events  in  Greek  history  from 
Cecrops,  B.C.  1682,  to  the  arohonship  of  Dio- 
gnetus,  364.  [This  inscription,  so  far  as  it  is 
preserved,  was  reprinted  in  Chandler's  Marmora 
Oxoniensia,  Oxford,  1763,  fol. :  by  Boeckh  in  his 
Corpus  Inseriptionum  Graearum,  vol  ii.,  p.  299, 
sqq. ;  and  by  Mailer  in  Fragm.  Hist.  Grac,  vol 
i.,  p.  633-590.] 

Parrhasia  (Uafi^ala  i  Tla/^oioi)^  a  district 
in  the  sooth  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  the  towns  Lyoosura,  Thocnia,  Tra 
pezus,  Proseis,  Acacesium,  Acontium,  Macaria. 
and  Dasea  belonged.  The  Parrbasii  aie  said  tu 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Area 
dian  tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  they  were  under  the  supremacy  ot  Manti- 
nea,  but  were  rendered  independent  of  that  city 
by  the  LacedaBmonians.  Homer  (//.,  li.,  008) 
mentions  a  town  Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Parrbasus,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pe- 
lasffus,  son  of  Arestor.  The  adjective  Parrhasius 
is  frequently  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to 
Arcadian. 

ParrhasIub  (Uafi^ioc),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  wa«  a  native  of  Ephesos, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor.  He  practiced  hit 
art  chiefly  at  Athena  and  by  some  writers  he  n 
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railed  an  Atheniaii,  probacy  because  the  Aiiie- 
nians  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citl- 
lenship.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  400.  Par- 
rbasius  did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pietnree  of 
goad  and  heroes,  what  had  been  done  for  scalp- 
ture  by  Phidias  in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Poly- 
eletus  in  the  human  figure:  he  established  a 
oanon  .>f  proportion,  which  was  followed  by  all 
tlie  artists  thai  came  after  him.  Several  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  principles  of  art 
which  he  followed  are  made  in  a  dialogue  with 
Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon  (Mem,,  iii., 
10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was  marked 
n  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance  which 
tfften  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
eminent ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  his 
▼orks  he  not  "only  made  a  boast  of  his  luzuri- 
>Q8  habits,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honor  of  hay- 
ng  assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  lim- 
ts  of  the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  never 
was  to  be  transgresaed.  Respecting  the  story 
of  his  contest  with  Zeuzis,  mi.  Zbdxis.  Of  the 
works  of  Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  his  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

Parsxi.     Vid.  PjiEOPAinsADA. 

PabbIci  MoirrsB  (ru  napcuca  6ptf,  now  Bush- 
kurd  Mountains  in  the  west  of  Beloochutan),  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  northeast  from  the 
Paragon  Sinus  (now  OulfofOman),  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  Carmania  and  Gedrosia. 
At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the  west  of 
Gedroeia,  were  a  people  called  pASsfDA,  with  a 
OBpitai  Parsis  (now  perhaps  Serbdh). 

Parststje  (IIopai^Tm)*  &  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arachosia  and  the  ParopamisadB,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  whksh  is  probsr 
My  identical  with  the  Parvbti  Montes  and  with 
the  Stdiman  Mountains. 

Parthalis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calings,  a 
Iribo  of  the  Qansaridc,  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Gangettous  (now  Sea 
of  Bengal). 

[Parthaon.     Vid.  Porthaon.] 

PARTHim.     Vid,  Parthini. 

Parthbn}a8  {Jiapdeviac)y  also  called  ParthI- 
nYa,  a  small  river  in  EHis,  which  flows  into  the 
Alpheos  east  of  Glympia,  not  far  from  Harpinna. 

Pa RTHBNinii  ( llapdiviov).  1 .  A  town  in  Mysia, 
south  of  Pergamum. — t.  (Now  FeUnk'hurun)^  a 
promontory  in  the  Ghersonesns  Taurica,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  the  Tanric  Diana  ( A^ 
temis),  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  goddess. 

PABTHfeMioM  Marb  (fo  UapSeviKov  iriXayoc)j 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Parthehios  (IlapiMpioc),  of  Nicea,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  gramooa- 
nan,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  t)een  taken  pris- 
oner by  Cinna  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  to  have 
been  manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning, 
and  to  have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  Parthenius  must  have 
attained  a  great  age,  since  there  were  seventy- 
seven  years  from  the  death  of  Mitfaradatea  to 
the  accession  of  Tiberius.  Parthenius  taught 
Virgil  Greek,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  among  the  distiaffoished  Romans  of 
his  time.  The  Emperor  TiberiuB  imitated  hfs 
poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  stat'ies  in  tte 
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public  libraries  along  with  the  most  oeieorated 
anoiept  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  many  poema, 
but  t;  e  only  one  of  hia  works  which  has  oonui 
down  to  us  is  m  prose,  and  entitled  Uepi  kpori- 
g&v  na^ttjw.  It  contains  thirty-six  brief 
love-stories,  which  emled  in  an  unfortunate 
manner.  It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Gallus, 
and  was  compiled  for  his  use,  that  he  might 
av«il  himself  of  the  materials  in  the  composi- 
tion of  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  by  Westermann,  in  the  Mythographi  GnB- 
«t,  Brunswiclc,  1843. 

ParthbhIcs  (Uapdivioc).  1.  A  mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  impOTtant  pass  leading  from  Ar- 
golis toTegea.  This  pass  is  still  called  Parfheni, 
but  the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three 
feet,  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  was  on  this 
mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a 
hind  ;  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  god  Pan  ia 
said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.—2.  (Also  UapOivffc :  now  Chati-Su  or  Bar- 
tan'Su)y  the  chief  river  of  Paphlagonia,  rises  in 
Mount  CHgassys,  and  flows  northwest  into  the 
Euzine  ninety  stadia  west  of  Amastris,  forming 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

PARTHiMoir  {6  TLapBev^jv,  t.  e.,  the  virgin's 
ehamher)f  was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the 
finest,  and,  in  its  influence  ipioo  art.  one  of  the 
most  important  edifices  ever  built,  me  temi^iQ 
of  Minerva  (Athena)  Parthenos  en  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  It  was  also  called  Hrcatohpbdon 
{*EKaT6/tittdov)  or  Hbcatompbdos  {'EKaTOftnedoc, 
sc.  vccif),  from  its  being  one  hundred  feet  in  one 
of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  flt)nt  pillars  stand 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  bnmed  during  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  was  com[Heted  by  the  dedication  of 
the  sUtae  of  the  goddess,  B.C.  438.  Its  archi- 
tects were  Ictinos  and  C)allicrates,  bnt  all  the 
works  were  under  the  superintendence  of  Phidi- 
as. It  was  built  enthely  of  Pentelic  marble , 
its  dimensions  were  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
seven  English  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one 
broad,  and  sixty*five  high ;  it  was  fifty  feet  longer 
than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it.  It^  archi 
tecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the  purest 
kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central  build- 
ing (the  eelia  or  v«6f),  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  peristyle  of  pillars,  forty^six  in  number, 
eight  at  each  end  and  seventeen  at  each  side 
(reckoning  the  corner  pillars  twice),  elevated  on 
a  platform,  which  was  ascended  by  three  steps 
all  round  the  building.  Within  the  porticoes,  at 
each  end,  was  another  row  of  six  pillars,  stand- 
ing on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  cr/Za,  and  two 
atepe  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle.  The 
oella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  unequal 
aixe,  the  prodomus  or  pronaos  {irpdSoiKKt  irp6vaof\ 
and  the  opistkodomus  (bmoBodofioc)  or  postiatm ; 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctu- 
ary, the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a  treasury 
and  vestry.  Both  these  chambers  had  innei 
rows  of  pillars  (in  two  stories,  me  over  the  <  th. 
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Mf^  aixteen  in  the  former  and  foa*  in  the  latter, 
Mi|»porting  the  partial  roof,  for  the  large  cham- 
ber, at  least,  had  its  centre  open  to  the  sky. 
Tecboically,  the  temple  is  eaWed  peripteral  ocU- 
t:fU  hypcstkrsl,  !t  was  adorned,  within  and 
without,  with  colors  and  ffilding,  and  with  sculp- 
tures which  are  regarded  as  the  master-pieces 
•f  ancient  art.    The  colossal  chryselephantine 

ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomue,  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  him- 
self, and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the 
ancient  world,  except  that  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at 
Olympia  by  the  same  artist.  The  other  sculp- 
mres  were  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may  still  be  seen 
by  differences  in  their  style  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  doubtless  from  the  hand 
of  Phidias  himself :  ( 1 . )  The  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
menu  (t.  e.,  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  triangu- 
lar gable-ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  end 
porticoes)  were  filled  with  groups  of  detached 
colossal  statues,  those  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal front  representing  the  birth  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  and  those  of  the  western  front  the 
oontest  between  Minerva  (Athena)  and  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  for  the  land  of  Attica.  (8.)  In  the 
frieze  of  the  entablature  (t.  «.,  the  upper  of  the 
two  portions  into  which  the  surface  between 
the  columns  and  the  roof  is  divided),  the  me^ 
topes  between  the  triglyphe  (t.  e.,  the  square  spaces 
between  the  projections  answering  to  the  ends 
of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of  wood)  were 
filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief,  ninety-two 
in  all,  fourteen  on  each  front,  and  thirty-two  on 
each  side,  representing  subjects  from  the  Attic 
mythology,  among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of 
the  fifteen  metopes  from  the  southern  side,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (3. )  Along  the 
top  of  the  external  wall  of  the  eella^  under  the 
ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  frieze,  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession in  very  low  relief  A  large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  fifteen  metopes  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  frag- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutiktcd,  statues  from  the  pediments ; 
and  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  temple 
■8  oonjecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  in- 
juries which  it  has  sufiTered  from  war  and  pillage 
was  inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  stiU, 
however,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  principal 
parts. 

PARTHfiNdPAOs  (Ilap^evoirafof),  one  of  the 
•even  heroes  who  accompanied  Adrastus  in  his 
expedition  against  Thebes.    He  is  sometimes 

ailed  a  scjn  of  Mars  (Ares)  or  Milanion  and  Ata- 
lanta,  sometimes  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and 
sometimes  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son, 
by  the  nymph  Clymene,  who  marched  against 
Thebes  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  is  called  Proma- 
ahns,  Stratolaus,  Thesimenes,  or  TIesimeoes. 
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PartheDopaeus  was  killed  at  Thebes  by  Asf  hodi 
cus,  Amphidicns,  or  Peridymenus. 

[PAaTHENdPE  {TLafSevonri),  one  of  the  Sirens 
who  is  said  to  have  given  its  early  and  poet> 
name  to  Nea^lis.    Vid.  Nbapolis.] 

PABTHBNdpdus  (Uap^evdn'oAif),  a  town  in 
Mcesia  Inferior,  near  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  apd 
between  Calatis  and  Tomi. 

PaRTHIA,    PARTHfiBA,    PaRTRIENB     (ITop^J 

nap^aia,  Ilap^i^ :  Ildp^ot,  Uapdvaioi,  Patthi 
Parthieni:  now  JTAorMMn),  a  oountry  of  Asia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  wsb 
diflerent  at  diflTerent  times;  but,  as  the  term  was 
generally  understood  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, it  denoted  the  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  desert  country  on  the  south  of  the  mount- 
ains which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on  the  southeast 
(Mens  Labuta),  and  which  divided  Parthia  on  the 
north  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  northeast  and 
east,  a  branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdo- 
ranus,  divided  it  from  Aria ;  on  the  south  the 
deserts  of  Parthia  joined  those  of  Carmania,  and 
further  westward  the  Mens  Parachoathras  di- 
vided Parthia  from  Persis  and  Susiana ;  on  the 
west  and  northwest  it  was  divided  from  Media 
by  boundaries  which  can  not  be  exactly  marked 
out.  Of  this  district  only  the  northern  part,  in 
and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania,  seems  to 
have  formed  the  proper  country  of  the  Parthi, 
who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin.  The  an- 
cient writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means  exiies; 
but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  especially  celebrated  as  horse-arch- 
ers. Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans  had 
fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower 
of  darts  ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict 
by  a  rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot 
their  arrow  backward  upon  the  enemy.  L^ndei 
the  Persian  empire,  the  Parthians,  with  the 
Chorasmii,  Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  six- 
teenth satrapy :  under  Alexander  and  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria,  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  together 
formed  a  satrapy.  About  B.C.  250  they  revolt- 
ed from  the  Seleucid»,  under  a  chieftain  named 
Arsaces,  who  founded  an  independent  men- 
archy,  the  history  of  which  is  given  under  Ar- 
saces. During  the  period  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  B.C. 
180  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  so 
that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  northern  frontier  they  had  to  main- 
tain a  continual  conflict  with  the  nontad  triben 
of  Central  Asia.  On  the  west  their  progrem 
was  cheeked  by  Mithradates  and  Tigranes,  till 
those  kings  fell  successively  before  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thus  brought  into  collision 
with  the  Parthians.  After  the  memorable  de- 
struction of  Crassus  and  his  army,  B.C.  58  {vid. 
Cbassus),  the  Parthians  threatened  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor ;  but  their  progress  was  stopped  by 
two  signal  defeiats,  which  they  aafBurid  from 
Antony's  legate  Ventidiua  in  89.  and  88.  The 
preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the 
Parthian  throne  between  Phraates  IV.  aid  Tir 


PARTHINl. 

dates,  which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augiutus,  and 
>u  me  restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus, 
B.C.  20 ;  an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets 
often  allude  in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus, 
almost  as  if  he  had  conquered  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  use  the  names  Parthi,  Perss,  and 
Medi  indifferently.  The  Parthian  empire  had 
now  begun  to  decline,  owing  to  civil  contests 
snd  the  defection  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Romans. 
There  were,  however,  continual  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  empires  for  the  protectorate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  consequence  of 
one  of  these  disputes,  Trajan  invaded  the  Par- 
thian empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a  short 
time  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  two  ompirea. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  wMch 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Se- 
ieucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  made  the  district  of 
Osroene  a  Roman  province.  The  exhaustion 
which  was  the  effect  of  these  wars  at  length 
gave  the  Persians  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  Parthian  yoke.  Led  by  Artaxerzes  (Ard- 
shir),  they  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsaoide,  after  it  had  lasted  four  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  years,  and  established  the 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  A.D.  826. 
Vid.  Absacbs,  Sabbahidm, 

PabthImi  or  PabthIni  {UoffBivoit  UapOnvoi), 
an  Illyrian  people,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyr- 
rhacbium. 

Pabtrxscvs  or  Pabthissus,  a  river  in  Daoia, 
p'  3t:ably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.    Vid,  Txsxs- 

Pabtadbbs  {UapvdSpifc  *  &ow  Kara-bel  Dagh, 
or  Kut'Ta^k),  a  mountain  chain  of  Weatem 
Asia,  runnmff  southwest  and  northeast  from  the 
east  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  centre  of  Armenia, 
and  forming  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia*  It 
was  considered  aa  the  boundary  between  Cap- 
padocia  (t.  e.,  Pontos  Gappadocius)  and  Arme- 
nia (t.  e.,  Armenia  Minor).  In  a  wide  aense  the 
name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  northr 
east  as  to  include  Mount  Abus  (now  Ararat)  in 
Armenia. 

Pabtbti  Movtbs  (ra  UapvifTQv  6p9f,  from  the 
Indian  word^sncla,  L  e.,  a  mountain:  now  SoU- 
man  Mount),  the  great  mountain  chain  which 
runs  north  and  south  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link 'between  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 
northern  coast  of  tho  Persian  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  a^d  the  parallel  chain,  further  north, 
called  the  Paibpamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus ;  or, 
between  the  eastern  extensions  of  the  Taurus 
and  Anti-Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense. 
This  chain  formed  the  boundary  between  Ara- 
chosia  and  the  Paropamisads :  it  now  divides 
BeloockiMtan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  west  from 
Scinde  and  tfu  Punjib  OD  the  east,  and  it  meets 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  m  the  northeastern  comer  of 
Afghanistan^  between  Cabool  and  Peshanour.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  were  oallad  Paryita  {Ha- 
ov^tcll)  ;  and  the  name  Paruta  is  found  in  old 
Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zendavesta  (the 
old  Persian  sacred  book)  as  that  of  a  people. 

Pabtsatis  ([laf/6auTic  or  Uapocdri^),  daughter 
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of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia, 
was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  tu  her  own 
brother  Darius,  surnamed  Ochus,  who  in  B.C. 
4S4  succeeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia. The  feeble  character  of  Dftrius  threw  th^ 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  Paryaatis  whose 
administration  was  little  else  than  a  series  of 
murders.  Four  of  her  sons  grew  up  to  man 
hood.  The  eldest  of  these,  Artaxerxes  Mne< 
mon,  was  born  before  Darius  had  obtained  the 
sovereign  power,  and  on  this  pretext  Parysatts 
sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  to  the  throne  in 
favor  of  her  second  son  Cyrus.  Failing  in  tliis 
attempt,  she  nevertheless  interposed  after  the 
death  of  Darius,  405,  to  prevent  Artaxerxes 
from  putting  Cyrus  to  death,  and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  bis  sat- 
rapy in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Gyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
favorite  son  by  bestowing  funeral  honors  on  his 
mutilated  remains ;  and  she  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  her  power  all  the  authors 
of  the  death  of  Gyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures.  She  afterward 
poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The 
feeble  and  indolent  king  was  content  to  banish 
her  to  Babylon ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
recalled  her  to  his  court,  where  she  soon  re- 
covered all  her  former  influence.  Of  this  she 
availed  herself  to  turn  his  suspicions  against 
Tissaphernes,  whom  she  had  long  hated  as  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  discover  tne  designs  oi 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  put  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  396. 
She  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterward. 

PasaboIoa  or  'M  {UoffopYdioi  UaaapyidaCp, 
the  older  of  the  two  capitals  of  Persis  (the  otiior 
and  later  being  Persepi//is),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Gyrus  the  Great  on  the  spot  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The 
tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beau- 
tiful park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Per- 
sis,  on  the  River  Cyrus,  southeast  of  Persepo- 
lis,  and  near  the  borders  of  Carmania.  Most 
modem  geographers  identify  it  with  Murghab, 
northeast  of  Persepohs,  where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  Others  place  it  at  Farsa  or 
at  Darab-gherdt  both  southeast  of  Persepolis, 
but  not  answering  Strabo*s  description  in  othei 
respects  so  well  as  Murghab.  Others  identify 
it  with  Persepolis,  which  is  aknost  ceriaioly  ai> 
error. 

Pasaboadji  (Ila^opyadoi),  the  most  noble  o( 
the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians 
the  other  two  being  the  Maraphii  and  Maspil 
The  royal  house  of  the  Achsemenide  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Pasargadae.  They  had  their  resi- 
dence chiefly  in  and  about  the  city  of  Pasaboada. 

[PA8iA8(na(reac).  father  of  the  Sicyonian  ty- 
rant Abantidas ;  after  the  death  of  his  son  he 
made  himself  tyrant,  but  was  soon  after  slain 
by  Nioocles.] 

PasIas,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sio- 
yonian  school,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  220. 

PasIon  {Uaolyv).  [1.  A  Megariao,  in  the 
service  of  Cyrus  the  younger  when  he  besieged 
Miletus :  he  afterward  jomed  him  with  seven 
hundred  men  at  Sanlis  in  his^jyiedition  agaiasl 
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bis  Irother  Artazerxes.  Haviog  taken  offenee 
■t  Cyrus's  allowiog  Clearohos  to  retain  the  sol- 
diers who  had  deserted  fnun  him  at  Tarsus, 
Pasion  himself  abandoned  the  cause  of  Cyrus, 
and  sailed  away  from  Myriandrus  for  Greece 
with  his  most  valoable  clfects.  He  was  not 
pursued,  and  Cyrus  did  not  even  detain  bis  wife 
and  children,  who  were  in  his  power  at  Tralles.] 
—3.  A  wealthy  banker  at  Athens,  was  origin- 
ally a  slave  of  Antisthenes  and  Archestratus, 
who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service  he 
displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  was  manumitted  as  a  reward.  He 
afterward  set  up  a  banking  concern  on  his  own 
account,  by  which,  togetlier  with  a  shiehj  man- 
ufactory, he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he 
continued  all  along  to  preserve  his  old  character 
for  integrity,  and  his  credit  stood  high  through- 
out Greece.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  an 
accusation  of  fraudulently  keeping  back  some 
money  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  a 
A>reigner  from  the  Enxine.  The  plaintiff's  case 
is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Isoerates  (rpaireCiriicoc), 
still  extant.  Pasion  did  good  service  to  Athens 
with  his  money  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Acharoe.  He  died  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  370,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
accompanied  with  failure  of  sight  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  his  affaire  were  administered  to 
a  great  extent  by  bis  freedman  Phormion,  to 
wtom  he  let  his  banking  shop  and  shield  manu- 
factory, and  settled  in  bis  will  that  he  should 
marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a  handsome 
dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship  of  his 
younger  son  Pasicles.  His  elder  son,  Apollo- 
doros,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

pAsiPHli  {Uaffi^if},  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and 
£etes,  was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Androgeos,  Catreus,  Deu- 
calion, Glaucus,  Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and 
Pha}dra.  Hence  Phaedra  is  called  Patipkaiia 
(Ov.,  Met.,  XV.,  500).  Respecting  the  passion 
of  Pasiphae  for  the  beautiful  bull,  and  the  birth 
of  the  Minotaurus,  wd,  p.  517,  b. 

Pasitslbs  {UaiJiTi^c),  1.  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  468,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  Colotes,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias.->2.  A 
statuary,  sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  high- 
est distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia, 
Hnd  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his 
oonntrymen  in  B.C.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome 
from  about  60  to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a 
treatise  in  five  books  upon  celebrated  works  of 
sculpture  and  chasing 

PAtiTHiA  (Uaatdea)  1.  One  of  the  Charites, 
or  Graces,  also  callec  Aglaia.— 3.  One  of  the 
Nereids. 

Pasitioris  {UaaiTlyptiC  or  Uaalriyptc''  now 
probably  iShat'el'Arab])^  a  considerable  river  of 
Asia,  rising  in  the  mountains  oast  of  Mesoba- 
tene,  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persis,  and 
flowing  first  west  by  north  to  Mount  Zagros 
or  Parachoathras,  then,  breaking  through  this 
chain,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  through 
cSusiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receiving  the  Eulaeus  on  its  western  side.    Some 

Siographers  make  the  Pasitigris  a  tributary  of 
e  Tigris 


PATERCULUS.  C.  VELLEIU8. 

Pa  ssIro  n  {Uaaodpwf :  near  Dkrammtis,  b(  Qtb 
west  of  JoanmnAh  a  town  of  Epinis  in  Mulos- 
sia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossiao 
kings.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  seventy  other  towns  of  Epirus,  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  Idti. 
Passibitus  Cbispvs.     Vii.  Cbispus. 
Passibnus  Paulos.     Vid.  Paulvs 
[Passibnus  Rurirs.     Vid.  Rurvs.] 
Patjsoi  {UdratKOi),  Phcenician   divinities, 
whose  dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phce- 
nician  ships. 
Patala,  Pat  alb  nb.     Vid.  Pattala,  Patta- 

LBVB. 

Pat  ABA  <rtt  Udrapa :  Uarapwc '  ruins  at  Pw 
tara),  one  oi  the  chief  cities  of  I^cia,  was  a 
flourishing  i^ea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  {fj  Tlardpov  wpa),  sixty  stadia  (six 
geographical  miles)  east  of  the  month  of  the 
Xantbus.  It  was  early  oolooized  by  Dorians 
from  Crete,  and  became  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apolk>,  who  had  here  a  very  cele- 
brated oracle,  which  ottered  responses  in  the 
winter  only,  &n<i  from  whose  son  Pataras  the 
name  of  the  city  was  mythically  derived.  It 
was  restored  and  enUrged  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  called  it  AniaoA*  but  it  remained 
better  known  by  its  old  name. 

[Patabbbmis  (Ilardptfv^f),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ofllcere  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  having 
been  sent  to  arrest  and  bring  to  him  Amasis, 
but  having  failed  in  so  doing,  was  shamefully 
mutilated  by  the  king;  this  conduot  caused  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians.] 

PlTAviDM  (Patavinus :  now  Padowa  otPaduajf 
an  ancient  town  of  the  Veaeti  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road 
from  Mutina  to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a 
flourishing  and  important  town  in  early  times, 
and  was  powerful  enough  in  B.C.  802  to  drive 
back  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  great 
loss  when  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  surround- 
ing country.  Under  the  Romans  Patavium  was 
the  most  important  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and,  by  its  commerce  and  manufactures  (of 
which  its  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most  cele- 
brated), it  attained  great  opulenoe.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  possessed  ^v^  hundred  citizens, 
whose  fortune  entitled  them  to  the  equestrian 
rank.  It  was  plundered  by  Attila ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Lan^ 
gobards,  and  rased  to  the  ground ;  hence  the 
modern  town  contains  lew  remains  of  antiquity. 
Patavium  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Livy.  In  its  neighborhood  were  the 
Aqua  Patawina,  also  called  Aponi  Fans,  respect- 
ing which,  tid,  p.  78,  b. 

pATBBcijLus,  C.  Vellbius,  s  Roooan  historian, 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  19,  and  was*  de- 
scended from  a  distinguisbed  Campaniao  fam- 
ily. He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ;  and, 
soon  after  he  had  entered  the  army,  he  acoom 
panied  C.  Cassar  in  his  expedition  to  the  East, 
and  was  present  with  the  latter  at  his  interview 
with  the  Parthian  king  in  A. D.  2.  Two  years  aft  • 
erward,  A.D.  4,  he  served  under  Tiberius  in  Ger* 
many,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  rank  of  pras- 
fectus  equitum,  having  previously  filled  in  sue- 
I  cessior     ^  rffices  <:^  tribune  cHlie  soldiprs  and 
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Irmane  of  the  camp.  For  the  next  eight  years 
Paterculu3  senred  under  Tiberias,  either  as  prte- 
fectus  or  legatus,  in  the  rarioos  campaigns  of 
the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained  the  favor 
of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  questor  A.D. 
7.  hut  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberius, 
along  with  his  brother  Magius  Celer.  The  two 
brothers  were  proetors  in  1ft.  Paterculus  was 
alive  in  80,  as  he  drew  up  his  history  in  that 
year  for  the  use  of  M.  Vinicius,  who  was  then 
consul ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  he  perished  in  the  following  year 
(31),  along  with  the  other  friends  of  Sejanns. 
rhe  favorable  manner  in  which  be  had  so  re- 
cently spoken  in  his  history  of  this  powerful 
minister  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  his  con- 
demnation on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The  work 
of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a 
brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  VelUii  Pateretdi  Histma  Ro- 
mans ad  M.  Vinicium  Com.  Libri  II.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also  a 
portion  lost  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to 
give  a  brief  view  of  universal  history,  but  more 
especially  of  the  events  connected  with  Rome, 
the  history  of  which  occupies  the  main  portion 
of  the  book.  It  commenced  apparently  with  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  ended  with  the  year 
80.  In  the  execution  of  his  work,  VeUeius  has 
shown  great  skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  all  the 
events  of  history ;  he  seizes  upon  a  few  only 
of  the  more  prominent  facts,  which  he  describes 
at  sufficient  length  to  leave  them  impressed 
upon  the  recollection  of  his  hearers.  His  style, 
which  is  a  close  imitation  of  Sallust's,  is  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  conciseness,  and  en- 
ergy. In  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
leading  actors  in  Roman  history,  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment ;  but 
be  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron 
Tiberius.  Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus 
has  come  down  to  us ;  and  as  this  manuscript 
abounds  with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state.  The  best  editions  are  by  Ruhn- 
Ken,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1789;  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1835;  by 
Bothe,Turici,  1837;  [and  by Kritz,  Lips.,  1840.] 

pATBRiru8,TABRDirTiNU8,  ajurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  praefectus  pretorio 
under  Commodus,  and  was  pat  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  in  four  books,  entitled  De  Re 
MUUari  or  Aft/tton'ttm,  from  which  there  are  two 
excerpts  in  the  Digest. 

Pathos  (Udrfioc'.  now  Pa/mo),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at 
about  equal  distances  south  of  Samos  and  west 
of  the  Promontorium  Posidium  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the 
Apoatle  John  was  banished,  and  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still  affisct 
to  show  the  cave  where  St.  John  saw  the  apoc- 
alyplic  visions  {rb  (nr^Xacov  rff^  AiroKoXinffeuc). 
Od  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  was  a  city  with 
ihiurbor. 

•It 
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'  Patra  (Ilarpat,  IIoTpwf,  Herod  :  UnrpetT 
'  now/*a/ra*),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia 
was  situated  west  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Aroe  CAporf)^  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  autochthon  Eumelus ;  and  aUcr 
the  expulsion  of  the  lonians,  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Patreus,  fVom  whom  it  derived 
its  name.  The  town  is  rarely  mentioned!  in 
early  Greek  kistory,  and  was  chiefly  of  import- 
ance as  the  place  from  which  the  Peloponnesians 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  opposite  coast 
ofiEtoIia.  Patre  was  one  of  the  four  towns 
which  took  the  leading  part  in  founding  the  sec- 
ond Achean  league.  In  consequence  of  assist- 
ing thCiEtolians  against  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  279, 
Patrte  became  so  weakened  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants deserted  the  town  and  took  up  their 
abodes  in  the  neighboring  villages.  Under  the 
Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant  place 
till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the  town 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected  its 
inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhypc. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  even  over  Locris,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
colony :  hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  Colonut 
Augusta  Aroe  Patrenais.  Strabo  describes  Pa- 
tre in  his  time  as  a  flourishing  and  populooa 
town,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  it  was  frequently 
the  place  at  which  persons  landed  sailing  from 
Italy  to  Greece.  The  modem  Patras  is  still  an 
important  place,  but  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Patroclks  {UarpoK^c)i  a  Macedoniap  ge:i' 
eral  in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochuf 
I.,  kings  of  Syria.  Patrocles  held,  both  unde: 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  an  important  govern- 
ment over  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  thv 
Syrian  empire.  Daring  the  period  of  his  hold 
ing  this  position,  he  collected  accurate  geo- 
graphical information,  which  he  afterward  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  but,  though  be  is  frequently 
cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the  utmost  reliance 
on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title  nor  exact  sub- 
ject of  his  work  is  mentioned.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  it  included  a  general  account  of 
India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrocles 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a  gulf  or  inlet  of 
the  ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sail- 
ingr  thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Patrocli  IksGla  {UaTpdxXov  v^ffof :  now  Ga- 
daroneri  or  Oaidronui)^  a  small  island  off  the 
aouthwestem  coast  of  Attica,  near  Suninm. 

PATROcLUi(ndrpoicXof  orllaTpojcA^f ),  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Achilles,  was  son  of  Menoetius 
of  Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  .£gtna, 
whence  he  is  called  Aetorides.  His  mother  is 
commonly  called  Sthenele,  but  some  mentioA 
her  under  the  name  of  Periapis  or  Polymcle. 
iEacus,  the  grandfather  of  Achillea,  was  a  broth- 
er of  Menoetius,  so  that  Achilles  and  Patrocla* 
were  kinsmen  as  well  as  friends.  While  still  a 
boy,  Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymus. 
son  of  Amphidamas.  In  consequence  of  th -< 
accident,  he  was  taken  by  hia  father  to  Pelcas 
at  Phthia,  where  he  was  eiducated  together  with 
Achilles.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy  on  account  of  bis  at- 
tachment to  AchiDrt.   He  fought bravelv  against 
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(oe  TrojaDs,  until  his  friend  witbdrew  from  the 
icooe  of  action,  when  PatrocloB  followed  hie 
example.  But  when  the  Greelm  were  hard 
oressed,  he  begged  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  put 
on  his  armor,  and  with  his  men  to  hasten  to  the 
lasistance  of  the  Greeks.  Achilles  granted  the 
request,  and  Patroclus  succeeded  io  (friTing  back 
the  Trojans  and  extinguishing  the  fire  which 
was  raging  among  the  ships.  He  slew  many 
•neinies,  and  thrice  made  an  assault  upon  the 
walls  of  Troy :  but  on  a  sudden  he  was  struck 
by  Apollo,  and  became  senseless.  In  this  state 
Enphorbus  ran  him  through  with  his  lance  from 
behind,  and  Hector  gave  him  the  last  and  fatal 
blow.  Hector  also  took  possession  of  his  armor. 
A  long  struggle  now  ensued  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  foi;  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  but  the 
former  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  brought  it 
to  Achilles,  who  was  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed 
to  avence  the  death  of  his  friend.  Thetis  pro- 
tected the  body  with  ambrosia  against  decom- 
position, until  Achilles  bad  leisure  solemnly  to 
burn  it  with  funeral  sacrifices*  His  ashes  were 
collected  in  a  golden  urn  which  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) bad  once  given  to  Thetis,  and  were  de- 
posited under  a  mound,  where  the  remains  of 
Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honor.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world ;  or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce.  • 

[Patson,  an  Arcadian,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  those  engaged  in  the  games  celebrated 
by  JSneas  in  Sicily  in  honor  of  his  father.} 

Patron.  [LA  native  of  Phocis,  conunander 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  accompanied 
Darius  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela.  When 
Bessus  and  his  accomplioes  were  oonspirmg 
•gainst  Darius,  Patron  with  his  Greeks  remain- 
ed faithful  to  him.]— S.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, lived  for  some  time  in  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Cicero  and  others.  From 
Rome  he  removed  to  Athens,  and  there  succeed- 
ed Phsdrus  as  president  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
B.C.  62. 

Pattala.     Vid.  Pattalbhb. 

Pattalbmb  or  Patalbicb  (IlarraAQVi?,  Ilaro- 
JL9VV '  now  Lower  Seinde),  the  name  of  the  great 
delta  formed  by  the  two  principal  arms  by  which 
the  Indus  falls  into  the  sea.  At  the  apex  of  the 
delta  stood  the  city  Pattala  or  Patala  (now 
probably  Hyderabad).  The  name  is  probably  a 
native  Indian  word,  namely,  the  Sanserit  jM/d^o, 
which  means  the  weetem  own/ry,  and  is  applied 
to  the  western  part  of  Northern  India  about  the 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  eastern  part 
about  the  Ganges. 

Patdlcius,  a  surname  of  Janus.     Vid.  Janus. 

PATuaas  (Ildroii^ior '  io  the  Old  Testament, 
Pithom :  probably  near  Habastyh  or  BtlbtU)^  an 
Egyptian  city  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  east- 
em  margin  of  the  Delta,  near  Bubastis,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  Necho*s  Canal  from  the 
Nile  ta  the  Red  Sea;  built  by  the  Israelites  dur- 
ing their  captivity  (Exod.,  i.,  11). 

pAULiNA  or  PaulUma.  1.  LoLUA.  Vid.  Lol- 
UA. — 8.  Pompbia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  probably  the  daughter  of  Pompeius 
Faulinus,  who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  When  her  husband  was  con- 
ien-.n^d  to  death,  she  opened  her  veins  along 
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with  bun.  After  the  blood  had  flowed  some 
time,  Nero  commanded  her  veins  to  be  bound 
up ;  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but  with  a 
paleness  which  testified  how  near  she  had  beec 
to  death. 

PAULivus.  ..  PoMPBio's,  Commanded  in  Ger« 
many  along  with  L.  Antistius  Vetus  in  A.D.  5a, 
and  completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  bad  commenced 
sixty-three  years  before.  Seneca  dedicated  to 
him  his  treatise  Dt  BrevitaU  Vita ;  and  the  Pom* 
peia  Paulina,  whom  the  philosopher  married, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Paulinus. — 
2.  SuBTdNlus,  propretor  in  Mauretania,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  42,  when 
he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  revolted,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  He  bad  the 
command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  from 
69  to  6S.  For  the  first  two  years  all  his  under- 
takings were  successful ;  but  during  bis  absence 
on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Mona 
{now  AngUMey)^  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  Vid.  Boabicba.  In 
66  he  was  consul ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Nero 
in  68,  he  was  one  of  Otho*s  generals  in  the  war 
against  Vitellius.  It  was  against  his  advice  that 
Otho  fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacum.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Vitellius  after  Otho'a  death. — 3.  Of 
Milan  {Meiiolanentis),  was  the  secretary  of  St. 
Ambrose,  after  who^  death  he  became  a  dea- 
con, and  repaired  to  Africa,  where,  at  the  re- 
quest of  St.  Augustine,  he  composed  a  biogra- 
phy of  his  former  patron.  This  biography,  and 
two  other  small  works  by  Paulinus,  are  still  ex- 
tant.—4.  Mbbopios  Pontios  Amcios  Paulinvs, 
bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally  designated 
Paulinus  NoUmus,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  or  at 
a  neighboring  town,  which  he  caBs  Embroma- 
gum;  about  A.D.  368.  His  parents  were  wealthy 
and  illustrk>u8,  and  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, enjoying  in  particuhir  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausonius.  After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honors,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nohi  in  409. 
He  died  in  481.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are 
still  extant,  and  consist  of  Eputola  (fifty-one  in 
number),  Carmina  (tbirty-two  in  number,  com- 
posed in  a  great,  variety  of  metres),  and  a  short 
tract  entitled  Pa«ns  S.  Genesii  Arelatensis.  Ed- 
ited by  Le  Brun,  4to,  Paris,  1686,  reprinted  at 
Veron.,  1786. 

Paullus  or  PiDLDs,  a  Roman  cognomen  in 
many  gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  iEmilia  gens.  The  name  was 
originally  written  with  a  double  /,  but  subse 
qnently  with  only  one  /. 

Paulus  (IlavAoc),  Greek  wi  iters.  1 .  ^EoinvtA 
a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was 
born  in  ^ina,  and  that  he  travelled  a  good 
deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexandres 
He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev 
enth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works  in  Greek,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  com- 
monly called  De  Re  Medica  Libri  Septetn.  This 
work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former  writ^ 
era.  The  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published, 
Venet.,  1528.  and  Basil,  1638     l*here  is  an  ex> 
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»eJlent  Gng..4h  translation  by  Adams,  Londoa, 
1834,  seg.'-2.  Of  Alsxahdbxa,  wrote,  in  A.D. 
878,  an  Introduelion  to  Astrology  {Elcayuytf  tk 
-7»>  avoTeXtafiariKffv)^  which  has  ooine  down  to 
us,  edited  by  Schatus  or  Schato,  Wittenbei^g, 
1586. — 3.  Of  Samosata,  a  celebrated  heresiarch 
of  the  third  century,  was  made  bishop  of  Anti- 
jch  about  A.D.  260.  He  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  a  council  held  in  269.  Paulas  de- 
nied the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  mainiained  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  man  Jesus. — 4.  Silbntiarius,  so  called, 
because  he  was  chief  of  the  silentiarii,  or  secre- 
taries of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  He  wrote  va- 
rious  poems,  of  which  the  following  are  extant: 
(1.)  ^  Jhscriptidn  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
('Ex^poaef  rot)  vaoii  r^c  ^ylof  £o^MSf),  consist- 
ing of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  Teraes,  of 
which  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  are 
iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This  poem  gives 
a  clear  and  graphic  description  of  the  superb 
stmcture  which  forms  its  subject,  and  was  re- 
cited by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (A.D.  668),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  had  fallen  in.  Edited  by  Grsfe, 
Lips.,  1823,  and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (2. )  A 
DeMcriptum  of  the  Pulpit  {'Ex^paaic  tov  ufUiuvo^)^ 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  four  Terses,  is  a 
supplement  to  the  former  poem.  It  is  printed 
in  the  editions  mentioned  above.  (3. )  Epigrams, 
eighty-three  in  all,  given  in  the  Anth(dogia, 
Among  these  is  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  Bathe, 
(Eic  Tu  iv  livdioic  "^epfia), 

Paulds,  JBmIlTvs.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  302, 
and  magisterequitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  RulUanus,  301.-^2.  M.,  consul  256 
with  Ser.  Fulvins  Pstinua  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  Punio  war.  Vid.  Nobiliob, 
No.  1.— 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  off  the  island  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fiy  for 
refuge  to  PhiUp,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  216  with  0.  Terentius 
Varro  Thia  was  the  year  of  the  memorable 
defeat  at  Caniuo.  Vid.  Hanhibal.  The  battle 
was  fought  against  the  advice  of  Paulas ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  Romans 
who  perished  in  the  engagement,  refusing  to 
fiy  from  the  field  when  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we  find  in  Hor- 
ace (Carm.,  i.,  12),  "animttque  magnso  prodi- 
gum  Paulum,  superante  Poeno."  Paulus  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian 
Terentius  Varro. — 4.  L.,  afterward  sumamed 
MACEDomccs,  son  of  No.  3,  viras  born  about  230 
or  229,  since  at  the  time  of  his  second  consul- 
ship, 168,  he  was  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  high 
Roman  nobles.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
flatter  the  people  for  the  offices  of  the  state, 
maintained  with  strictness  severe  discipline  in 
the  army,  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  law  of  the 
augurs,  to  whose  college  he  belonged,  and 
maintained  throughout  life  a  pure  and  unspot- 
ted character.  He  was  elected  ourule  asdile 
192;  was  prdBtor  191,  and  obtained  Further 
8pair»  as  hia  province^  where  he  carried  on  war 
with  the  Lusi^ani ;  and  was  consul  181  when 
614 
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he  conquered  the  Ingaunt,  a  Ligurian  pcdpie 
For  the  next  thirteen  years  be  lived  quietly  at 
Rome,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  educh 
tion  of  his  children.    Ho  was  consul  a  second 
time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war  against  Per- 
seus to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  the  Maco 
donian  monarch,  near  Pydna,  on  the  22d  of 
June.    Perseus  shortly  afterward  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.    Vid.  Perseus.    Paulus  re- 
mained in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  following  year  ^s  proconsul,  and  arranged 
the  afifhirs  of  Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with 
ten  Roman  commissioners,  whom  the  senate 
had  dispatched  for  the  purpose.    Before  leav- 
ing Greece  be  marched  into  Epinis,  where,  in 
accordance  with  a  cruel  command  of  the  senate, 
he  gave  to  his  soldiers  seventyttowns  to  be  pil- 
laged because  they  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Perseus.    The  triumph  of  Panlus,  which  was 
eelebrated  at  the  end  of  November,  167,  wa^ 
the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet  seen.    Ii 
lasted  three  days.    Before  the  triumphal  car  of 
^mihus  walked  the  captive  monarch  of  Maci 
donia  and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were  hi 
two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  antv 
P.  Scipio  AfHoanos  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.    But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family 
misfortune.    At  this  verjr  time  he  lost  his  two 
younger  sons ;  one,  twelve  years  of  age,  died 
only  five  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the  other, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  only  three  days  after  his 
triumph.    The  loss  was  all  the  severer,  since 
he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his  name  down  to 
posterity.    In  164  Paulus  was  censor  with  Q. 
MarciUB  Phflippus,  and  died  in  160,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  illness.    The  fortune  he  left  behind 
him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry.   The  Adelphi  of  Terence 
was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited 
in  his  honor.     iGmllius  Paulus  was  married 
twice.    By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter 
of  O.  Papirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  four 
children,  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted 
by  Fabius  Maximus  and  the  other  by  P.  Scipio, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  Q.  .£lius  Tubero,  and  the  other  to  M.  Cato, 
son  of  Cato  the  censor.    He  afterward  divorced 
Papiria ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned,  he  had  two  sons,  whose  death 
has  been  mentioned  ebove,  and  a  daughter,  who 
was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her  father  was 
elected  to  his  second  consulship. 

Paulds,  JolIus,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 
He  was  in  the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and, 
consequently,  was  acting  as  a  jurist  in  the  reign 
of  Septimios  Sererus.  He  was  exiled  >y  Ela- 
gabalus,  but  he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  Se- 
veros  when  the  latter  became  emperor,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  his  consilium.  Paulus 
also  held  the  oflloe  of  prefectus  prstorio :  he 
survived  bis  contemporary  Ulpian.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  him 
in  the  Digest  than  firom  any  other  jurist  ex- 
cept Ulpian.  Upward  of  seventy  separate  works 
by  Paulas  are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Of  these, 
his  greatest  work  was  Ad  Edictum,  id  eightj 
books. 
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PAULUS,  PASSIENUS. 

Paulvv,  pAssiiMua,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  waa  a  distioguiahed  Ro« 
man  equos,  and  waa  celebrated  for  his  elegiac 
and  lyric  poema.  .  He  belonged  to  the  aame 
municipium  (Mevania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertiua, 
vrhom  he  numbered  among  hia  anoeaton. 

PinsAViAs  (Uaveaviafy  •  1.  A  Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royai  family,  the  eon  of  Cle- 
ombrctaa  and  nephew  of  Leonidaa.  Several 
writers  incorrectly  call  him  king ;  but  he  only 
BQcceeded  his  lather  Cleombrotus  in  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  cousin  Plistarohos,  the  sen  of 
Leonidas,  for  whom  he  exercised  the  functions 
of  royalty  from  B.C.  479  to  the  period  of  his 
death.  In  479,  when  the  Athenians  called  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid  against  the  Persians, 
the  Spartans  sept  a  body  »f  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans, each  attended  by  seven  Helots,  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias.  At  the  Isthmus  Pau- 
sanias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian 
allies,  and  at  £leusis  by  the  Athenians,  and 
forthwith  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
forces,  the  other  Greek  generals  forming  a  sort 
of  council  of  war.  The  allied  forces  amounted 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 
Near  Plataee  in  Bceotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward 
a  tenth  of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  con- 
federate Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pausanias,  to  follow  op  their  success 
by  driving  the  Persians  completely  out  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attack- 
ed, and  the  greater  part  of  it  subdued.  From 
Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed  to  Bysantiuro,  and  cap- 
uued  the  city.  The  capture  of  this  city  afford- 
ed l^usanias  an  opportunity  for  eommencing 
ik&  execution  of  the  design  which  he  had  ap- 
parently formed  even  before  leaving  Greece. 
Dazsled  by  his  success  and  reputation,  his  sta- 
tion as  a  Spartan  citiaen  had  become  too  re- 
stricted for  his  ambition.  His  position  as  re- 
Emi  was  one  which  must  terminate  when  the 
ng  became  of  age.  He  therefore  aimed  at 
becoming  tyrant  over  the  whole  of  Crreeoe,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Persian  king.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Byzantium  were  some  Per- 
sians connected  with  the  royal  family.  These 
he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
under  his  power,  and  proposed  to  marry  his 
daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  accepted,  and 
whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money  he  re- 
quired for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa- 
nias now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  dom- 
ineering temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  .£ginetans,  voluntarily  ofiered 
to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence 
of  rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
this  way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of 
Panaanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled 
and  put  upon  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  re- 
specting his  meditated  treachery  was  not  yet 
thought  sufficiently  strong.  Shortly  afterward 
be  returned  to  Byzantium,  without  the  orders 
of  the  ephors,  and  renewed  his  treasonable  in- 
irigQes.  He  was  again  recaUed  to  Sparta,  was 
again  pot  on  bis  trial,  and  again  acquitted.    But 
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eveik  after  tnis  second  escape  he  still  eontmued 
to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Persia.  At  length 
a  Doan,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Pe» 
sia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic- 
ing that  none  of  those  aent  previously  on  simi- 
lar errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seat 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  whicL 
be  found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pausanias;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  Chalcicecus.  The 
ephors  stripped  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  and 
built  up  the  door ;  the  aged  mother  of  Pause 
nias  is  sjiid  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sanctuary. 
He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside,  B.C.  470. 
He  lefl  three  sons  behind  him,  Plistoanax,  aft- 
erward king,  Cleomenes,  and  Aristocles. — ^2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  king  of  Sparta  from  B.C.  408  to  394 
In  403  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica, 
and  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  exiles,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  plans  of  Lysander.  In  395  Pausanias  was 
sent  with  an  army  against  the  Thebans ;  bat  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Lysander,  who  was 
slaiil  under  the  waUs  of  Haliartus  on  the  day 
before  Pausanias  reached  the  spot,  the  king 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bieotia. 
On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was  impeached,  and, 
seeing  that  a  fair  trial  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tegea  in  886,  when 
Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son  Agesipolis, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. — 3.  King  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aeropus. 
He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  acces 
sion  by  Amyntas  II.,  894. — 4.  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance 
in  367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassin- 
ated by  Ptolemaens.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias 
from  the  kingdom. — A.  A  Macedonian  youth  of 
distinguished  family,  from  the  province  of  Ores- 
tis.  Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attains, 
he  complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
Philip  took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  di- 
rected his  vengeance  against  the  king  himself 
He  shortly  afterward  murdered  Philip  at  the 
festival  held  at  .£gs,  886,  but  was  slain  on  the 
spot  by  some  officers  of  the  king*s  guard .  Sus- 
picion rested  on  Olympias  and  Alexander  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  deed  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Alexander,  at  any  rate,  the  suspicion  is  prob- 
ably totally  unfounded.  There  was  a  story  that 
Pausanias,  while  meditating  revenge,  having 
asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates  which  was  the 
shortest  way  to  fame,  the  Jitter  replied  that  it 
was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  performed  the 
greatest  achievements.  —  6.  The  traveller  and 

{geographer,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia.  lis 
ived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of 
the  latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  'EX 
Xadoc  litpinyiioiCf  a  Periegetis  or  Itinerary  oj 
Greece^  is  in  ten  books,  and  contains  a  descrip 
tion  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia,  Sic- 
yonia,  Phliaaia,  and  Argolis  ^.;,  Laconics  (iii.) 
gitized  by  V        61  ft 
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Messenia  (iv.).  EUs  (▼.,  tL),  Acluea  <vii),  AiOh 
dia  (viii.)t  Bceotia  (ix.)f  Pbooia (x.).  The  woik 
Bhows  that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  placet 
in.  these  diviaions  of  Greeoe,  a  fact  which  m 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  description.  The  woik  is 
merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives  no  gen- 
eral description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place, 
but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to  them. 
His  accou/ 1  is  minute  ;  but  it  mainly  refers  to 
objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He 
also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains, 
•ind  the  mythological  stories  connected  with 
them,  which,  indeed,  are  his  chief  inducements 
to  speak  of  them.  His  religious  feeling  was 
strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many 
old  legends  in  true  good  faith  and  seriousness. 
His  style  has  been  much  condemned  by  mod- 
ern critics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  pas- 
sages, and  if  we  allow  that  his  order  of  words 
is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  there  is 
hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  com- 
petently acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  mat- 
ter. With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there 
is  no  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of 
modern  times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many 
valuable  facts  in  a  small  volume.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Siebelis,  Lips.,  1823-1828, 5  vols. 
6vo ;  by  Schubart  and  Wals,  Lips.,  1838-40,  3 
vols.  8vo ;  [and  by  L.  Dindorf,  Paria,  1846, 8vo.] 

Pausias  {Uttvaiac)t  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  painters,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Aristides,  Melantbius,  and  Apelles .  (about 
B.C.  360-^0),  and  a  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He 
had  previously  been  instructed  by  his  father 
Drietcs,  who  lived  at  Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias 
passed  his  life.  The  department  of  the  art 
which  Pausias  most  practiced  was  painting  in 
encaustic  with  the  eetlrum.  His  favorite  sub- 
jects were  small  panel-pictures,  chiefly  of  boys. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  was  the 
portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of  his  native 
city,  of  whom  be  was  enamored  when  a  young 
man.  Moat  of  bis  paintings  were  probably  trans- 
ported to  Rome,  with  the  other  treasures  of  Sic- 
yonian  art,  in  the  sdilesbip  of  Scaurus,  when 
the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property  in  order 
to  pay  its  debts. 

[Pausicje  (JlavaUai)*  a  people  of  the  Persian 
empire,  classed  under  the  eleventh  general  di- 
vision, dwelling  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxar- 
tes.] 

PAUtiLTPDM  (rd  Uaval^vvov),  that  is,  the 
"  grief-assuaging,"  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  Vedios 
Pollio  bequeathed  to  Augustus.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  Paai- 
Uppo)  between  Naples  and  Puzxuoli,  which  was 
formed  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the 
architect  Cocceius,  by  command  of  Agrippa. 
At  its  entrance  the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown. 

LPausisas  {Havalpac)  or  Paosisis  {llavatpic), 
son  of  Amyrtceus,  the  rebel  satrap  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  AUYRTMV9.  Notwithstanding  his  father's 
revolt,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Persian  king  tc 
Ihe  satrapy  of  Egypt.} 

Pauson  {ilavouv),  a  Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears, from  the  description  of  Aiistotle  {Pciet., 
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il,  4  2),  to  have  lived  somewhat  cailier  than  tnc 
time  of  this  philosopher. 

Pausuljb  (Paosulanus :  now  Mmle  deW  Olmo)t 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Pieenuro,  between  Hrbs 
Salvia  and  Asculum. 
Pavob.     Vid,  Pallob. 

Paz,  the  go<ldess  of  Peace,  c  lUcd  Irrhb  by  the 
'  Greeks.     Vid.  Ibbnb. 

I      Paz  JdlIa  or  Paz  Auovstj  (now  Beja\  a  Ro» 
'  man  colony  in  Lositania,  and  the  seat  of  a  cod* 
ventus  juridicus,  north  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 
I      Pazi  (now  Paxo  and  AnHpaxo),  the  name  oi 
I  two  small  islands  ofl^the  western  coast  of  Greece^ 
I  between  Gorcyra  and  Leucas. 
I      Pbdjbum  or  Pbdjbos  {Xl^iatop,  accus.,  Horn. 
j  //.,  xiii.,  172),  a  town  of  the  Troad. 
I      [Pbdaus  {nff6alo()t  son  of  Antenor,  slain  by 
Meges  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

Pbdalium (UndaXiov),    I .  (Now  Cape Ghinazi\ 

a  promontory  of  Caria,  on  the  western  skle  of 

I  the  Sinus  Glaucus,  called  also  Artemisium,  fiom 

a  temple  of  Artemis  upon  it. — 2.  (Now  Capo  deUm 

I  Orega),  a  promontoiy  on  the  eastern  side  of 

Cyprus. 

I      [PKDAifitfs,  T     1.  The  first  centurion  of  the 

principes,  was  distinguished  for  bis  bravery  m 

I  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  212. — 2.  PEDAmns 

j  Sbcundds,  pnefectus  urbi  in  the  reign  of  Nen>» 

I  was  kiUed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.] 

I      Pbdasa  (U^daaa :  Iliidaaevc*  plur.  Uf/6a<fiect 

I  Herod.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  origin- 

I  ally  a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.    Alexander 

I  assigned  it  to  Halicar nassus.    At  the  time  of 

the  Roman  empire  it  had  entirely  vanished, 

I  though  its  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the 

district  around  its  site,  namely,  Pbdasis  (n^do- 

I  9<V).    Its  locality  is  only  known  thus  far,  that 

it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the  triangle 

formed  by  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Strato- 

nicea. 

Pedascs  (n^daa<K).  1.  A  town  of  Mysia,  on 
the  Satniols,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  M^mnt 
Ida.->[2.  A  city  of  Messenia,  mentioned  hy  Ho* 
nier,  which  subsequent  vrriters  sought  i*  i  IcntiQf 
with  Methone  or  Corone.] 

[Pkbasus  (Uffdaaoc),  son  of  BncolioTi  and  the 
nymph  Abarbarea,  and  brother  of  .£sf)|.(.s,  slain 
by  Euryalus  under  the  walls  of  Troy.} 
Pbdiahos,  AscomIus.  Vid.  Ascomrj. 
[Pbdiba  {UedUia :  now  probably  the  ruins  at 
PaUa-Fiva),  a  place  in  Phocis,  near  tl«e  Cepbi 
8U8,  between  Neon  and  Trittta.] 

Pbdius.  1.  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator G.  Julius  Cssar,  being  the  grandson  of 
Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  as  his  legatus,  B.C.  67.  In  65 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  cunile  sdilesbip  with 
Cn.  Plancius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election. 
In  the  civil  war  he  fongfat  on  Caesar's  side.  He 
was  praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated 
and  slew  Milo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thurii. 
In  46  he  served  against  the  Pompeian  pvrty  in 
Spain.  In  Caesar's  w  11,  Pedius  was  na'r/d  one 
of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two  other  gro'/  neph 
ews,  C.  Octavianus  and  L.  Pinarius,  O'-r  /  /ianus 
obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  prop(,n-/.  md  the 
remaining  one  fourth  being  div><*?*/  bet  weep 
Pinarius  and  Pedius:  the  latter  r>7gnea  hv^ 
share  of  the  inheritance  to  Gctav  i  ra.    Aft« 
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Che  tall  Iff  the  consuls  Htrtiua  and  Pansa,  at 
the  battle  of  Matina,  in  April,  AS,  OctaTiaous 
inarched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  elected  con- 
sul alone  with  Pedius.  The  latter  forthwith  pro- 
posed a  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lex  F0- 
ilij,  by  which  all  the  murderers  of  Juliua  Caesar 
we^e  punished  with  aqtui  et  igius  inierdietio. 
Peilins  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city,  while  Oc- 
tavianus  marched  into  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
died  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the 
news  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Rome.— 
[2.  Q  ,  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  dumb  from  his 
birth.  He  was  instructed  in  painting  by  the  di- 
rection of  bis  kinsman  Messala,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Augustus,  and  attained  to  considerable 
esoellence  in  the  art,  but  died  while  still  a 
youth.] — 3.  Sextos,  a  Roman  jurist,  frequently 
cited  by  Paulus  and  Ulpian,  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hadrian. 

Pbdicblissus  (nt6tfnki<Ta6c\  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  the  Euryme- 
don,  above  Aspendus  and  Selge.  It  formed  an 
independent  state,  but  was  almost  constantly  at 
war  with  Selge.  Mr.  FeUowes  supposes  its  site 
to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period 
near  Bolkas-Koi,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  £u- 
lymedon. 

Pkdo  AlbiiiovIhus.     Vid,  Albinovanus. 

Pbduc  AU8,  Sbz.  1.  Propraetor  in  Sicily,  B.C. 
~6  and  75,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Cicero 
•erved  under  him  as  qusstor. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peducasus  sided  with 
Casaar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  39  he  was  proprae- 
tor  io  Spain. 

Pbdum  (Pedinus :  now  GaUicttmo\  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell 
into  decay  at  an  early  period. 

Tkqm.     Vid.  Paojb. 

PioAsifi  {Tliryttaic)t  t.  e,,  sprung  from  Pegasus, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pcffasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  PegiuidiSf  oecause  the 
fountain  Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them. 

PftoAsns  {Unyaaoc),  1.  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related :  When  Per- 
seus struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  bad  intercourse  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  or  a  bird,  there  sprang  from  her 
Chrysaor  and  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  latter 
raoeived  this  name  because  ne  was  believed  to 
kave  made  bis  appearance  near  the  sonroes 
(vifXaO  of  Oceanus.  He  ascended  to  the  seats 
of  the  immortals,  and  afterward  lived  in  the 
'  palace  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  for  whom  he  carried 
tnnnder  and  lightning.  According  to  this  view, 
which  is  apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus 
was  the  thundering  horse  of  Jupiter  (Zens) ; 
but  later  writers  describe  him  as  the  horse  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  and  place  him  amon^  the  stara. 
Pegasus  also  acts  a  prominent  part  m  the  com- 
l^t  of  Bellerophon  against  the  Chimaera.  In 
order  to  kill  the  Chimaera,  it  was  necessary  for 
Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession  of  Pegasus. 
For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Polyidos  at 
Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a  night  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena).  As  Bellerophon  was 
asleep  in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  1  i*'3am  commanding  him  to  smifice  to 
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Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  gave  hie  a  gdtfea 
bridle.  When  be  awoke  he  found  Lhe  bridle, 
offered  the  sacrifice,  and  caught  Pegisus  while 
he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene.  A  ccordin^ 
to  some,  Minerva  (Athena)  herself  tamed  ana 
bridled  Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  Bel- 
lerophon. After  he  had  conquered  the  Chimaera, 
he  endeavored  to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his 
winged  horse,  but  fell  down  upon  the  earth. 
Vid.  Bbllbbophon.  Pegasus  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  connection 
is  more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than  in  an- 
tiquity ;  for  with  the  ancients  be  bad  no  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  except  producing  with 
his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain  Hippocrene.  The 
story  about  this  fountain  runs  as  follows .-  When 
the  nine  Muses  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
nine  daughters  of  Pienis  on  Mount  Helicon,  all 
became  darkness  when  the  daughters  of  Pierus 
began  to  sing ;  whereas,  during  the  song  of  the 
Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivers  stood 
still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  the  advice  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  stopped  its  ascent  by  kick- 
ing it  with  his  hoof  From  this  kick  there  arose 
Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on 
Mount  Helicon,  which,  for  this  reason,  Persius 
calls /01U  ceballinus.  Others,  again,  relate  that 
Pegasus  caused  the  well  to  gush  forth  because 
he  was  thirsty.  Pegasus  is  often  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  works  of  art  along  xvith  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  and  Bellerophon.— 2.  A  Roman 
jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Proca- 
lus,  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Domitian  (Jut., 
iv.,  76).  The  Senatusconsultum  Pegaaiaouai« 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
when  Pegasus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Pusio, 
probably  took  its  name  from  him. 

[PsiBiBBUs  (Ueipaiev^).     Vid.  Piraus.] 

pBiio  Lacus.     Vid.  FlELso  Lacus. 

PblagIus,  probably  a  native  of  Britain,  cele 
brated  as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opin 
ions  which  have  derived  their  name  from  him. 
and  which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by 
hia  contemporaries,  Augustine  and  Jerome.  He 
first  appears  in  history  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at 
Rome.  In  the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was 
threatening  the  metropolis,  Pelagius,  accom 
panied  by  his  disciple  and  ardent  admirer  Coelea 
tins,  passed  over  to  Sicily,  from  thence  pro 
ceeded  to  Africa,  and,  leaving  Ccelestius  at 
Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine.  The  fame  of 
his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  was  received  with  jgreat  warmth  by 
Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathera 
of  the  Church.  Soon  afterward  the  opinions  Ot 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretical ;  and,  io 
A.D.  417,  Pelagius  and  Coelestios  were  anathe 
matized  by  Pope  Innocentius.  A  very  few  only 
of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  de- 
scended to  us.  They  are  printed  with  the  works 
of  Jerome. 

[Pblaoon  (Ue^uyuv).  1.  A  Pylian  warrio.", 
served  in  the  Trojan  war  under  Ne6tor.~2.  A 
Lycian  warrior  in  the  train  of  Sarpedon. — 3.  A 
Pbocian,  son  of  Amphidamas :  from  him  Cad- 
mus bought  the  cow  which  guided  him  to 
Thebea.j 

PsLAGdNiA  {UeXayovia  :  IlcXoydvef,  pi.).  1  A 
diatrict  in  Macedonia.    The  Pelagones  were  an 
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ftncitni  people,  probably  of  Pelasdc  origin,  a  ad 
Beem  oiigiiially  to  have  inhabited  the  Valley  of 
C.z  Axius,  since  Plomer  calls  Pelagon  a  son  of 
Axius.  The  Pelagones  afterward  migrated 
•westward  to  the  Erigon,  the  country  around 
which  received  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  which 
thus  lay  south  of  Psonia.  The  chief  town  of 
this  district  was  also  called  Pelagonia  (now  Vt- 
idia  or  Monastir),  which  was  under  the  Romans 
the  capital  of  the  fuurth  division  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  not  far  from 
the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. — 2.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  PelagonianTripo- 
lis,  because  it  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Azdrus,  Pythium,  and  Boliche.  It  was  situated 
west  of  Olympus,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Titaresius,  and  belonged  to  Perrhiebia,  whence 
these  three  towns  are  sometimes  called  the 
Perrhaebian  Tripolis.  Some  of  the  Macedonian 
Pelagonians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  Paeon ians,  migrated  into  this  part 
uf  Thessaly,  which  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Dorians. 

[Pelaboe  (IleAapT)?),  daughter  of  Potneus, 
wife  of  Isthmiades,  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Cabiri-worshtp  in  Boeotia,  and  hence 
became  herself  an  object  of  worship.] 

Pelasoi  ille\aayoi)y  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  who  established  the  worship  of  the 
Dodoneean  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hephaestus  (Vulcan), 
the  Cabiri,  and  other  divinities  that  belong  to  the 
eariiest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  claim- 
ed descent  from  a  mythical  hero,  Pelasgus,  of 
whom  we  have  diflerent  accounts  in  the  difier- 
ent  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
The  nation  was  widely  spread  over  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  the 
name  of  Pelasgia  was  given  at  cne  time  to 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
represented  Pelasgus  as  a  descendant  of  Pho- 
roneus,  king  of  Argos ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the 
Pelasgi  spread  from  Argos  to  the  other  conn- 
tries  of  Greece.  Arcadia,  Attica,  Epirus,  and 
Thessaly  were,  in  addition  to  Argos,  some  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi.  They  were  also 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  in  Italy  as  well.  Of  the 
language,  habits,  and  civilization  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotaa 
says  they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  that  is,  a 
language  not  Greek ;  but  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coa- 
lesced in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are  said  to 
have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  languages  had  a  close  affinity.  The 
Pelasgi  are  further  said  to  have  been  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  to  have  possessed  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  The  most 
ancient  architectural  remains  of  Greece,  such 
as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Myoense, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as 
specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  state- 
ments. 

PblaboTa  {UeXaoyla),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
ialands  of  Belos  and  Leslies,  referring,  of  course, 
to  their  having  been  ea:ly  seats  of  the  Pelasgi- 
ans. 

PblisgIotis  (IleXaa)  wrif),  a  dist  ict  in  Thes- 
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saly,  between  Hettiseotia  and  Magnesia  Tm 
Thvsbalia. 

Pklasous.     Va.  Pblasgx. 

PBLBHDdiiBs,  a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispanta 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  sources  of  the  Da 
rius  and  the  Iberua. 

PBLKTRBdNiUM  {UtXt^pdviw),  a  mouutainotts 
district  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  where 
the  Lapiths  dwelt,  and  which  ia  said  to  have  oe 
rived  its  name  from  Pelethronius,  king  of  the 
Lapithe,  who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and 
the  saddle. 

Pblbus  (ni7An$r),  son  of  i£acu8  and  Eodeia, 
was  king  of  the  Mynnidona  at  Pbtbia  in  Thea- 
saly.  He  was  a  brother  of  Telamon,  and  step- 
brother of  Phootts,  the  son  of  .£acus,  by  the 
Nereid  Psamathe.  Pelena  and  Telamoo  ie> 
solved  to  get  rid  of  Phocus,  because  he  ex- 
celled them  in  their  military  games,  and  Tela- 
mon, or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  murdered 
their  stop-brother.  The  two  brothers  conceiUed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocua, 
but  were  nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled 
by  .£acus  from  JSgina.  Peleus  went  to  Phthia 
in  Thessaly,  where  be  was  purified  from  the 
murder  by  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married 
his  daughter  Antigone,  and  received  with  her 
a  third  of  Eurytion's  kingdom.  Others  relate 
that  he  went  to  Ceyx  at  Tracbis ;  and,  aa  be 
had  come  to  Thessaly  without  oompaniona,  he 
prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  an  army ;  and  the 
god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  ants 
XfiepintKei)  into  men,  who  were  accordingly  call- 
ed Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion 
to  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  involuntarily  killed 
him  with  his  apear,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
fled  from  Phthia  to  lolcus,  where  he  was  again 
purified  by  Acastua,  the  king  of  the  place.  While 
residing  at  lolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tns,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  but,  as  her  propoaaia 
were  rejected  by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  tc 
her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  virtue. 
Acastua,  unwilling  to  stain  his  hand  with  the 
blood  of  the  man  whom  he  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  whom  he  had  purified  from  his  guilt, 
took  him  to  Mount  Pelion,  where  they  hunted 
wild  beasts ;  and  when  Peleus,  overcome  with 
iatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  left  him 
alone,  and  concealed  his  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beaats.  When  Peieua 
awoke  and  sought  bia  aword,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who 
also  restored  to  him  his  sword.  There  are 
some  modifications  of  this  acoouot  in  other  writ^ 
ers  t  instead  of  Astydamia,  aome  mention  Hip- 
polyte,  the  daughter  of  Cretbeus ;  and  others 
relate  that  after  Acastus  had  concealed  the 
sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Mercury  (Hermes) 
brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan  (Hephestus).  While  on  Mount  Pelion 
Peleus  married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achillea,  though  some  re- 
garded this  Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine 
divinity,  and  called  her  a  daughter  of  Chiron. 
The  gods  took  pan  in  the  marriage  solemnity ; 
Chiron  presented  Peleus  with  a  lance,  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  with  the  immortal  horses,  Balius 
and  Xanthus,  and  the  other  gods  with  arma. 
Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess  who  waa 
not  invited  to  the  nuptiala,  and  she  revenged 
herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the  gueil% 
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with  the  inscription  <'  To  the  Hfeirest."  VitL  Par- 
is. Homer  xuentions  Achilles  as  the  only  son 
of  Peleae  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  firo  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Pelene, 
and  that,  as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with 
Achilles,  her  seventh  child,  she  was  prevented 
by  Peions.  After  this,  Pelens,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  in  conjanction 
with  Jason  and  the  Dioscnri,  besieged  Acastus 
and  lolcus,  slew  Astydamia,  and  over  the  seat^ 
tered  limbs  of  her  body  led  his  warriors  into 
the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus  were  at  one 
time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which  Psamathe  had 
sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son  Phocus, 
lot  she  herself  afterward,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  had  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accom- 
pany his  son  Achilles  against  that  city :  he  re- 
mained at  home,  and  survived  the  death  of  his 
son. 
PiLiADBs  (ne;Uader),  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 

Vid.  PSLIlt. 

FiLUsilieXlac).  l.SonofNeptiine(Poseidon) 
and  Tyro,  a  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  once  visited  l^ro  in  the  fonn  of  the 
river-god  Enipeus,  with  whom  she  was  in  love, 
and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias  and 
Neleus.  To  conceal  her  shame,  their  mother 
exposed  the  two  boys,  bat  they  were  found  and 
reared  by  some  conntrymen.  They  snbsequeat- 
ly  learned  their  parentage ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Cretheus,  king  of  I^oos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  th^  seised  the  throne  of  loleos, 
to  the  exclusion  of  JEuofOt  the  son  of  Cretheas 
and  Tyro.  Pelias  soon  afterward  expelled  his 
own  brother  Neleus,  and  thns  became  sole  ruler 
of  lolcos.  After  Pelias  had  long  reigned  over 
lolcos,  Jason,  the  son  of  Mion,  oame  to  lolcos 
and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  bis  right  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  him,  Pelias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Argonamts.  After  the 
return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the  PeUades),  who 
had  been  told  by  Medea  that  in  this  manner  they 
might  restore  their  father  to  vigor  and  youth. 
His  son  Acastus  held  funeral  games  in  his  honor 
at  lolcQs,  and  expelled  Jason  and  Medea  from 
the  country.  For  details,  tnd.  Jasow,  Mboea, 
Aboonautjb.  The  names  of  several  of. the 
daughters  of  Pelias  are  recorded.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  was  Aksestis,  the  wife  of 
Admetus,  who  is  therefore  called  by  Ovid  Pdia 
gtmr. — {%,  A  Trojan,  wounded  by  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war;  he  survived  the  destmction 
of  the  city,  and  accompanied  ^neas  to  Italy.] 

PiLEDis  (n^Xecd^r,  lljiX»liiv)t  a  patronymic 
firom  Peleus,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  hia  grandson  Neoptolemos. 

PsLivNi,  a  brave  and  wariike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  southeast  by  the 
Marsi,  north  by  the  Marrucinit  south  by  Sam- 
nium  and  the  Frentani,  and  east  by  the  Fren- 
tani  likewise.  The  climate  of  their  country 
was  cold  ',Hor.,  Carm.,  iil.,  10,  8) ;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity  of  flax,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  honey.  The  Peligni,  like  their 
neighbors,  the  Marsi,  vrere  regarded  as  magi- 
Their  principal  towns  were  CorriirxuK 
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and  SoLkio.  They  olfeied  a  orave  resistancs 
to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
repubhc  along  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsi 
Marracini,  and  Frentani,  in  B.C.  304.  They  toon 
an  active  part  in  the  Socid  war  (90,  89),  and 
their  chief  town  Corflnium  was  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Itajy  in  placa 
of  Rome.  They  were  subdued  by  Poapeius 
Strabo,  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mf.*n- 
tinned. 

PiLxivjEus  Mows  (rd  TUkivalov  5pof,  or  IleAAif- 
vaiov :  now  Mount  Eliat),  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  island  of  Chios,  a  little  north  of  the  ( ity 
of  Chios,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Zevt  iltXi' 
valoc. 

PBLiififA,  or  more  commonly  FRiAnsMvu  (Tli- 
Xivva,  UeXiwaiov:  now  Gardkiki),  a  town  of 
Thessaly  in  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneos,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Antiocbns. 

PiLioK,  more  rarely  PiUos  (rd  Un^iov  5pof : 
now  PUstidki  or  Za^ora),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Thessaly,  m  the  district  of  Magnesia, 
was  situated  between  the  Lake  Bcebeis  and  the 
Pagasasan  Golf,  and  formed  the  promontories 
of  Sepias  and  i£antium.  Its  sides  were  cover- 
ed with  wood,  and  on  its  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Actaeus,  where  the  cold  was 
so  severe  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  this  temple  once  a  year  wore  thick 
skins  to  protect  themselves.  Mount  Pelion  was 
celebrated  in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their 
war  with  the  gods  are  said  to  have  attempted 
to  heap  Ossa  and  Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion 
and  Ossa  on  Olympus,  in  order  to  scale  heaven. 
Near  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  cave 
of  the.  Centaur  Chiron,  whose  residence  was 
probab]y  placed  here  on  account  of  the  number 
of  the  medicinal  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
mountain,  since  he  was  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  medicine. .  On  Pelion  also  the  timber  was 
felled  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was  built, 
whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  PelioM  arbor  to 
this  ship. 

PBLLA(IIiAXa:  IIe;Uaroc,  Pellaeus).  l.(Now 
AlakUti),  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  Bottisa,  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  and 
upon  a  lake  formed  by  the  River  Lydias,  one 
hundred  apd  twenty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  small  importance  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his  residence 
and  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
and  adorned  it  with  many  public  buildings,  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writere 
oniaccount  of  its  being  the  birth-pls.ce  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  Romans  di- 
vided Macedonia  {vid,  p.  464,  a),  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  CoL  Jul  Aug.  P€Ua.  —2.  (Now El-Bujehl), 
the  southernmost  of  the  ten  cities  which  com* 
posed  the  Decapolis  in  Periea,  that  is,  in  Pales- 
tine east  of  the  Jordan,  stood  Ave  Roman  mil6s 
southeast  of  Soythopolis,  and  was  also  called 
Bovric*  It  was  taken  by  Antiocluis  the  Great 
in  the  ware  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was 
held  by  a  Macedonian  colony  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  Janncus  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  its  inhabifants  to  embrace  the 
Jewish  religion  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  Its  old  bhabitants  bv  ^i^^gJKr^^^ 
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tbe  place  of  refuge  of  the  GbriBtians  wDo  ilod 
from  Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
maos.  The  exact  site  of  Pella  is  yery  uncer- 
tain.—8.  A  city  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  for* 
merly  called  Phamace,  was  named  Pella  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  aAerward  Apjjisa  (No.  1). — 
4.  In  Phrygia.     Vid.  Pawis. 

Pbllaub  Paous  was  the  name  given  by  Al- 
exandcT,  ailer  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris ; 
in  whi^b  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandrea,  after- 
war  icahed  Charax. 

PELtANA.     Vid.  Pbllenb,  No.  3. 

Pkllsne  (Ue^Xnvff,  Dor.  lleAAava :  HeXXtfy- 
eve)'  1  •  A  city  in  Achaia,  bordering  on  Sicyoniat 
the  most  easterly  of  the  twelve  Achaean  cities, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  sixty  stadia  from  the  city, 
and  was  strongly  fortified.  Its  port-town  was 
Aristonaut«.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  giant  Pallas,  or  from  the  Argive  Pel- 
len,  the  son  of  Phorbas.  It  is  mention^  in  Ho- 
mer ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scione,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene»  in  Macedonia,  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Pelleneans  in  Achaia,  who 
weie  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the  later 
wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achsan  and  JSto- 
\ian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  Between  Pellene 
and  iEgoe  there  was  a  smaller  town  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks 
{Ut?^tlviaKal  x^aivat)  were  made,  which  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at 
&IIS  place.— 2.  Usually  called  Pbllaha,  a  tov'n 
in  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas,  about  fifty  stadia 
Northwest  of  Sparta,  belonging  to  the  Spartan 
Thpolis. 

Pblodes  (Ili/XwSi/f  XifitfVf  in  App.  TLaX6r^: 
DOW  Armyro),  a  port-town  belonging  to  Bnthro- 
tom  in  Epirus,  and  on  a  bay  which  probably  bore 
(he  same  name. 

Pblopea  or  Pblopia  (IIcAdir£ia),  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  (atber  of- 
fered her  violence,  without  knowing  that  she 
was  his  daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  fa- 
ther, she  married  her  uncle  Atreus.  Shortly 
afterward  she  bore  a  son  ^gisthus,  who  event- 
ually murdered  Atreus.    For  details,  vid,  JEqib^ 

THUS. 

[pBLOPiDiE  (n.eXo7rldai)i  descendants  of  Pe- 
bps,  e.  g.t  Theseus  (P/u/.),  Tantalus,  Atreus  (Pe- 
lopeius,  Ovid),  Thyestes,  Agamemnon  {Propert. ), 
Uermione  and  Iphigenia  (Pelopeia  virgo,  (hid), 
Orestes  (Ltican.).} 

pBLOPiDAS  {lLe},oizl6af)t  the  Theban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family,  and  inherited  a  large  es- 
tate, of  which  he  made  a  liberal  use.  He  lived 
always  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Eparoi- 
nondas,  to  whose  simple  frugality,  as  he  could 
not  persuade  him  to  share  his  riches,  he  is  said 
to  have  assimilated  his  own  mode  of  life.  He 
t^ok  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the  Spartans 
firom  Thebes,  B.G.  379 ;  and  from  this  time 
nn4il  his  death  there  was  not  a  year  in  which 
he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  important  com- 
mand. In  371  be  was  one  of  the  Theban  o(Mn- 
manders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so  fatal  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  Epaminondas  in 
ajuing  the  expediency  of  immediate  action.  In 
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860  be  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in  the  At»\ 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.  Re- 
specting his  accusation  on  his  return  fron  this 
campaign,  vid.  p.  881,  b.  In  368  Pelopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Al* 
exander  of  Phere.  On  his  first  expedition  Al- 
exander of  PhersB  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and 
Pelopidas  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus 
Among  the  hostages  whom  he  took  with  him 
from  Macedonia  was  the  famous  Philip,  the  fa- 
ther of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  his  second 
visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelopidas  went  simply  as  an 
ambassador,  not  expecting  any  opposition,  and 
unprovided  with  a  military  force.  He  was  seis- 
ed by  Alexander  of  Phere,  and  was  kept  in  con* 
finement  at  Pherae  till  his  liberation  in  367  by  a 
Theban  force  under  Epaminondas.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  released  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Susa,  to  counteract  the  Lacede- 
monian and  Athenian  negotiations  at  the  Per- 
sian court.  In  864  the  Thessalian  towns  agair 
applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against  AleX'* 
ander,  and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid  them. 
His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  13),  and,  therefore, 
leaving  them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into 
Thessaly  only  three  hundred  horse.  On  his 
arrival  at  Pharsalus  he  collected  a  force  which 
he  deemed  sufficient,  and  marched  against  Al- 
exander, treating  lightly  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  remarking  that  it  was  better  as  it 
was,  since  there  would  be  more  for  him  to  con- 
quer. At  Cynoscephale  a  battle  ensued,  ib 
which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
ground,  but  he  himself  was  slain  <  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his 
death,  and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  request- 
ed leave  to  bury  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  with 
extraordinaiy  splendor. 

[Pblopis  Insuuk,  nine  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Aigolis,  eastward  of  Methana,  between  Mgi- 
na  and  Calauria.] 

Pbloponhbsus  {if  UeXoir6vvifooc :  now  Moreay, 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula, 
which  was  connected  with  Hellas  proper  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus,  or  the  "  Island  of  Pe- 
lops,*'  from  the  mythical  Pelops.  Vid.  Pelops. 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  his 
time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called  Apia^ 
from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneua,  king  of  Argos,  and 
sometimes  Argot ;  which  names  were  given  to 
It  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  ^t  period.  Peloponnesus 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
(}ulf^  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  the  Libyan,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan  seas.  On  the  east  and 
south  there  are  three  great  gulfs,  the  Argolic, 
Laoonian,  and  Messenian.  The  ancients  com- 
pared the  shape  of  the  countiy  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plane-tree ;  and  its  modem  name,  the  Mttrea  {6 
Mtfp^of),  which  first  occurs  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  it  on  ac 
count  of  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberiy-leaf. 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  various  provin- 
ces, all  of  which  were  bounded  €  t  )ne  side  b| 
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mc  aea,  wilh  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  which 
«'a8  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  These  prov- 
inces, besides  Aboadia,  were  Achaia  in  the 
north,  Eli8  in  the  west,  Mkssienia  in  the  west 
and  south,  Laconia  in  the  south  and  east,  [Ar- 
Q0LI8  in  the  east,]  and  CoRiirraiA  in  the  east 
and  north.  An  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  En- 

glish  miles,  and  it  probably  contained  a  popu- 
ition  of  upward  of  a  million  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Peloponnesus  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Achaeans,  who  belonged  to  the  ^Eolic 
race,  settled  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senia ;  and  the  lonians  in  the  northern  part,  in 
Achaia  ;  while  the  remains  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Pelasgians,  col- 
lected chiefly  in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia. 
Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to 
mythical  chronology,  the  Dorians,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Heraclidae,  invaded  and  conquer- 
ea  Peloponnesus,  and  established  Doric  states 
in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  from  whence 
they  extended  their  power  over  Corinth,  Sic- 
yon,  and  Megara.  Part  of  the  Achaean  popula- 
tion remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians,  under  the  name  of  Peri- 
oeci,  while  others  of  the  Achseans  passed  over 
to  the  north  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  lo- 
nians, and  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  called  after  them  Achaia.  The  JEAo- 
lians,  who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  along  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  in  Elis  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula  remained  under  Doric  influence  dar- 
ing the  most  important  period  of  Greek  history, 
and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city  of  Athens. 
After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans, 
it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371. 

PiLOPs  (Tli^^of),  grandson  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
son  of  Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas.  Some  writers  call  his  mother  Euryanassa 
or  Clytia.  He  was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Atreus,  Tbyes- 
tes,  Dias,  Cynosurus,  Corinthins,  Hippalmus 
(Hippalcmos  or  Hippalcimus),  Hippasus,  Cleon, 
Argius,  Alcathous,  ^lius,  Pittheus,  Trcezen, 
Nicippe,  and  Lysidice.  By  Axioche  or  the 
nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Chrysippns.  Pelops  was  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
and  from  him  the  great  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
Pdoponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition,  which 
became  veiy  general  in  later  limes,  Pelops  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Ilus  from 
Phrygia  (hence  called  by  Ovid,  Met,  viii.,  622, 
Pelopeia  arva),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his 
great  wealth  to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as 
a  Paphlagonian,  and  call  the  Paphlagonians 
themselves  IlrXon^ioc.  Others,  again,  represent 
him  as  a  native  of  Greece ;  and  there  can  be 
UtUe  donbt  that  in  the  earliest  traditions  Pelops 
was  described  as  a  native  of  Greece  and  not  as 
t.  foreign  immigrant ;  and  in  them  he  is  called 
the  tamer  of  horses  and  the  favorite  of  Neptune 
'Posel'lcfi).    The  legends  about  Pelops  consist 
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mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  cuV  ^o  pieces 
'.  and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  CEnomaus  and 
;  Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons ;  to 
{  which  we  may  add  the  honors  paid  to  his  re 
mains.  1.  Pelops  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  {Kpiovp- 
I  yla  nihyiroc).  Tantalus,  the  favorite  of  the 
gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on  thai 
occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having  boiled 
him,  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they  might 
eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing  what 
it  was,  did  not  touch  it ;  Ceres  (Demeter)  alone, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter, 
consumed  the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon 
the  gods  ordered  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  put  the 
limbs  of  Pelops  into  a  caldron,  and  thereby 
restore  him  to  life.  When  the  process  was 
over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and 
as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Ceres  (Demeter) 
was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by 
one  made  of  ivory ;  his  descendants  (the  Pelo- 
pide),  as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed 
to  have  one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory. — 3.  Con- 
test  with  (Enomaus  and  Hippodamia.  As  an  or- 
acle had  declared  to  CEnomaus  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giving 
his  fair  daughter  Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any 
one.  But  since  many  suitors  appeared,  CEno- 
maus declared  that  he  would  bestow  her  hand 
upon  the  man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the 
chariot-race,  but  that  he  should  kill  all  who 
were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other  suitors 
Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he  saw 
the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  seized 
with  fear,  and  endeavored  to  gain  the  favor  ci 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  promis 
ing  him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him 
in  conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and 
left  out  the  hnch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  CEnoma- 
us. In  the  race  the  chariot  of  (Enomaus  broke 
down,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus 
Hippodamia  became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But 
as  Pelops  had  now  gained  his  object,  he  was 
unwilling  to  keep  faith  with  Myrtilus  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  they  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  he 
threw  Myrtilus  into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank, 
he  cursed  Pelops  and  his  whole  race.  Pelops 
returned  with  Hippodamia  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and 
soon  also  made  himself  master  of  Olympia, 
where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games  with 
greater  splendor  than  they  had  ever  been  cele 
brated  before. — 3.  The  sons  of  Pelops.  Chrysip- 
pus  was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with 
the  connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  mur- 
dered Chrysippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well.  Pelops,  who  suspected  bis  sons  of  the 
murder,  expelled  them  from  the  country.  Hip- 
podamia, dreading  the  anger  of  her  husband,  tied 
to  Midea  in  Argolis,  from  whence  her  remains 
were  afterward  conveyed  by  Pelops  to  Olympia. 
Pelops,  after  his  death,  was  honored  at  Olympia 
above  all  other  heroes.  His  tomb,  with  an  iron 
sarcophagus,  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphe- 
us,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis), 
near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which  his  sanctuiry 
(HeX&jriov)  stood  in  the  Altis  was  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also  offered 
to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Eleans  likewise  oflbred  to  him  there  an  ar. 
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aual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was 
so  celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the 
poets  in  connection  with  his  descendants  and 
the  cities  they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  called  Pelopeins  Atreus^  and 
Affamemnon,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson 
of  Atreus,  called  Pelopelus  Agamemnon.  In  the 
some  way,  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, and  Hermione,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  are 
each  called  by  Ovid  Pelopeia  virgo.  Virgil  {JEn., 
ii.,  103)  uses  the  phrase  Pelopea  mania  to  sig- 
nify the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
and  his  descendants  ruled  over ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Mycens  is  called  by  Ovid  Pelopeiades 
Mycena, 

Pbloris,  PklorUs,  or  Pblobus  (IleAuptc,  lie- 
Xupiuct  m^poc:  now  CapeFaro)^  the  northeast- 
ern point  of  Sicily,  was  northeast  of  Messana,  on 
the  Fretum  Siculum,  and  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories which  formed  the  triangular  figure  of 
the  island.  According  to  the  usual  story,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  Hanni- 
bal's ship,  who  was  buned  here  after  being  kill- 
ed by  Hannibal  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but  the  name 
was  more  ancient  than  Hannibal's  time,  being 
mentioned  by  Thucydides.  On  the  promontory 
there  was  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and 
a  tower,  probably  a  light-house,  from  which  the 
modern  name  of  the  Cape  {Faro)  appears  to  have 
come. 

Pelorus  (IT^Xupoc:  now  probably  Lon  otIal- 
ri)^  a  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  have 
been  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Cyrus  (now 
Kowr), 

PiLso  or  Peiso  (now  Plaite9u<e)»  &  gre&t  lake 
in  Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  con- 
ducted into  the  Danube  by  the  Emperor  Galeri- 
as,  who  thus  gained  a  great  quantity  of  fertile 
land  for  his  newly-formed  province  of  Valeria. 

Pelt^  (IleArai :  IleXrvv^f),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  north  of 
Phrygia,  ten  parasangs  from  Celnne  (Xenoph.), 
and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Pblli  of  the 
Roman  writers,  twenty-six  Roman  miles  north 
or  northeast  of  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  comntn- 
tut  of  which  it  belonged.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  called  by  Strabo  rd  Ue^rtjvov  tredlov.  Its 
site  is  uncertain.  Some  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  eight  miles  south  of  SandalUi;  others,  with 
those  near  Ishekli. 

Peltuinum  (Peltulnas  -atis :  now  Monte  Bel- 
to),  a  town  of  the  Vestin  in  Central  Italy. 

PBLUBiaM  (UifXavaiov :  Egypt.  Peremoun  or 
Peromi ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sin :  all  these 
names  are  derived  from  nouns  meaning  mud: 
Uf^^ovaiunjc ;  Pelusiota :  ruins  at  Tinch),  also 
called  Abiris  in  early  times,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Ijower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  call- 
ed after  it  the  Pelusiac  mouth,  twenty  stadia 
(two  geographical  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  morasses,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name.  As  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  northeast, 
and  the  frontier  city  toward  Syria  and  Arabia, 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges  in  the  wars  of  Egypt 
with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Rome,  from  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by  Sethon  down 
to  its  capture  by  Octavianus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  In  later  times  it  was  the  canital  of 
ASS 
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the  district  of  Augustamnica.    It  was  vhe  birtn 
place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptolemsus. 

PbnItbs,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a  private  family  and  of  the  state, 
as  the  great  family  of  citizens.  Hence  we  hav« 
to  distinguish  between  private  and  public  Pen^ 
tes.  The  name  is  connected  with  penus,  and 
the  images  of  those  gods  were  kept  in  thepenc' 
tralia,  or  the  central  part  of  the  house.  The 
Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates ;  both 
names,  in  fact,  are  often  used  synonymously. 
The  Lares,  however,  though  included  in  ihr 
Penates,  were  not  the  only  Penates ;  foi  each 
family  had  usually  no  more  than  one  Lar,  where 
as  the  Penates  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  plu- 
ral. Since  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  regarded  as 
the  protectors  of  happiness  and  peace  in  the 
family,  these  divinities  were  worshipped  as  Pe- 
nates. Vesta  was  also  reckoned  among  the  Pe- 
nates ;  for  each  hearth,  being  the  symbol  of  do- 
mestic onion,  had  its  Vesta.  All  other  Penates, 
both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with  indefi- 
nite divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that  the 
number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indef- 
inite. Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the 
Penates  of  the  state  were  brought  by  ^neas 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at 
Lavinium,  afterward  at  Alba  lionga,  and  finally 
at  Rome.  At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  place  called  sub  Vdia 
As  the  public  Lares  were  worshipped  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  and  at  the  public  hearth, 
so  the  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the 
hearth  of  every  house,  and  the  table  also  was 
sacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual  fire 
was  kept  up  in  their  honor,  and  the  table  al- 
ways contained  the  salt-cellar  and  the  firstlings 
of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every  meal  that 
was  taken  in  the  house  thus  resembled  a  sacri- 
fice oflTered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation,  which 
was  poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the 
hearth.  After  every  absence  from  the  hearth, 
the  Penates  were  saluted  like  the  living  inhab- 
itants of  the  house ;  and  whoever  went  abroad 
prayed  to  the  Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  re- 
turn, and  when  he  came  back  to  bis  house,  he 
hung  up  his  annor,  stafif,  and  the  like,  by  the 
side  of  their  images. 

Pewbis,  that  is.  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  riv- 
er-god Peneus. 

Pbhelbos  (Ili/vlXeuc)*  aon  of  Hippalcmus  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was 
the  father  of  Opheltes,  and  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Bceotians  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  where  he  slew  Uioneus  and  Lycon,  and 
was  wounded  by  Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus. 

pERSLdPB  {UffviAoitrft  UevtXdnfi,  HfiveXoireia) 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Penocea  of  Sparta,  mar- 
ried Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  (Respecting  hei 
marriage,  vid.  Icarius,  No.  2.)  By  Ulysses  she 
had  an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  an  in- 
fant when  her  husband  sailed  against  Troy. 
During  the  long  absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  be- 
leaguered by  numerous  and  importunate  suitors, 
whom  she  deceived  by  declaring  that  she  must 
finish  a  large  robe  which  she  was  making  for 
LaCrtes,her  aged  ^ather-in-law,  before  Fhe  coull 
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make  op  her  mind.  During  the  dh/time  she 
Accord iogly  worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  night 
she  undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  this  means 
she  succeeded  in  potting  off  the  suitors.  But 
at  length  her  stratagem  was  betrayed  by  her 
servants ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  faith- 
ful Penelope  was  pressed  more  and  more  by  the 
inpatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  Hav- 
ing recognized  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  Vii.  Ult«- 
•ss.  While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a 
most  chaste  and  faithful  wife,  some  later  writ- 
ers charge  her  with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and 
relate  that  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  or  by  all  the 
suitors  together  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan. 
They  add  that  Ulysses,  on  his  return,  repudiated 
her,  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
to  Mantinea,  where  her  tomb  was  shown  in  aAer 
times.  According  to  another  tradition,  she  mar- 
ried Telegonus,  after  he  had  killed  his  father 
Ulysses. 

[Pbnssta  (Hevcffrac),  according  to  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium,  a  Thessalian  tribe,  but  according 
to  Livy,  a  warlike  race  of  Grecian  Illyria,  in  the 
district  Pencttia  or  Penestiana  terra,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.] 

Pbnbub  (Ut/veioc)'  1 .  (Now  Salamhria  or  5«- 
lamria},  the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alal- 
comene  in  Mount  Lacmon,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Pindus,  flows  first  southeast  and  then  northeast, 
and  after  receiving  many  affluents,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  Enipeus,  the  Letbeus, 
and  the  Titaresius,  forces  its  way  through  the 
Vale  of  Tempe  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus into  the  sea.  FiVi.TBMPB.  Asagod,Peneus 
was  called  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  By 
the  Naiad  Creusa  he  became  the  father  of  Hyp- 
seus,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Gyrene  also  is  called 
by  some  his  wife,  and  by  others  his  daughter, 
and  hence  Peneus  is  described  as  the  progeni- 
tor of  AristsBUs. — 2.  (Now  Gasluni),  a  river  in 
Elis,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 
flows  by  the  town  of  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  promontories  Chelonatas  andlchthys. 

PbnIus,  a  little  river  of  Pontus,  falling  into 
the  Euzine.    (Ovid,  Ex  Panto,  iv.,  10.) 

Pbnninje  Alpbs.     Fu2.Alpbs. 

[Pbmkus,  Juirius  M.  1.  Pretor  B.G.  173,  and 
obtained  Nearer  Spain  for  his  province.  He  was 
consul  B.G.  167,  with  Q.  iElius  Paetus,  and  ob- 
tained Pise  as  his  province.— 2.  M.  Junius,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.G. 
126,  in  which  year  he  brought  forward  a  law  for 
expelling  all  strangers  or  foreigners  (jteregrini) 
from  Rome.  This  law  was  opposed  by  G.  Grao- 
chus,  but  was  carried.  Pennns  was  afterward 
elected  to  the  ndileship,  but  died  before  obtain- 
ing any  higher  honor  in  the  state.] 

PsNTlPdus  (TltpTunoXic),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  five  cities,  was  applied  specific- 
ally to,  1.  The  ^ve  chief  cities  of  Gyrenaica  in 
Northern  Africa,  Gyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoe, 
PtolemaXs,  and  Apollonia^  from  which,  under  the 
Ptolemies,  Gyrenaica  received  the  name  of 
Peotapolia,  or  Pentapolis  Libyae,  or,  in  the  Ro- 
man writers,  Pentapolitana  Regie.  When  the 
name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its  meaning;  the 
sther  applications  of  it  are  but  rare.— 2.  The 
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five  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the  louthwest  of 
Palestinei  aamely,  Gaza,  Ashdod  (Asotus),  Ask* 
Ion,  Gath,  and  Ekron. — 3.  In  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  ike  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (x.,  6),  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  five  «  cities  of  the  plain"  of  the 
southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adama, 
Zebolm,  and  Zoar,  all  of  wLich  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot) 
were  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  tho 
valley  in  which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pbhtblbuh  {UevriXeiov)^  a  fortified  place  in 
the  north  of  Arcadia,  near  Pheneus. 

PbntblIous  Mons  (to  Tlivrt^iKov  6po^ :  now 
PenieU),  a  mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus 
of  Pentile  (Uevr^A^),  lying  on  its  southern  slope. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Mount  Parnes,  from  which  it 
runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  between  Athens 
and  Marathon  to  the  coast.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  mountain  called  Brilessus  (BptAyo- 
a6{;)  by  Tbucydides  and  others. 

Pbiitbbulba  {UtvQecCXeta),  daughter  of  Mars 
(Ares)  and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
After  the  death  of  Hector  she  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
who  mourned  over  the  dying  queen  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  valor.  Thersites  rid- 
iculed the  grief  of  Achilles,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, killed  by  the  hero.  Thereupon  Diome- 
des,  a  relative  of  Thersites,  threw  the  bouy  of 
Penthesilea  into  the  River  Scauiander ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Aunilles  himself  buried  it  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

Pbnthbus  (TLevBeC^),  son  of  Echlon  and  Agave, 
the  daughter  of  Gadmus.  He  succeeded  Gad* 
mus  as  king  of  Thebes ;  and  having  resisted  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) into  his  kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the 
god,  his  palace  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he 
himself  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mothei 
and  her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  who,  in 
their  Bacchic  phrensy,  believed  him  to  be  a  wild 
beast.  The  place  where  Pentheus  sufiTered  death 
is  said  to  have  been  Mount  Githcron  or  Mount 
Pam  assus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got  upon 
a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  torn  to  pieces.  Ao- 
cording  to  a  Gorinthian  tradition,  the  women 
were  forward  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  dis- 
cover that  tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god 
Bacchus  (Dionysus);  and,  accordingly,  out  of 
the  tree  two  carved  images  of  the  god  were 
made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheus  forms  the 
subject  of  the  BoccIub  of  Euripides. 

[Pbntbilida  {UevdiXidai),  a  noble  family  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  who  derived  their  origin 
from  Pentbiltts,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who  was 
said  to  have  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  J 

PbmthIlus  {Uivdi^oc),  son  of  Orestes  and  En- 
gone,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  iEoIiaus  to 
Thrace.  He  was  the  father  of  Echelatus  and 
Damasias. 

Pbntbi,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
tribes  in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Ro 
mans  along  with  the  other  Sanmites,  and  were 
the  only  one  of  the  Samnite  tribes  who  remain- 
ed faithful  to  the  Romans  when  the  rest  of  thi 
nation  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  second  Puni« 
war     Their  chief  1 3wn  was  Bovianum  . 
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PvoR.  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  only  mpntioned  in  the  Pentateach.  It 
was  probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains called  Abarim,  which  ran  north  and  south 
thioiigh  Moabitts,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pics  Artemidos  (Ilfof,  probably  corrupted 
from  Inioct  cave,  'AptifUdoc :  ruins  at  Bern  Has- 
Mn),  a  city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt, 
•n  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite 
to  Hermopolis  the  Great,  on  the  western  bank. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  site  of  the  roost  extensive 
*^K;k-hewn  catacombs  in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  elucidating  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Peparkthus  (UenappGoc  :  Tleirap^ioc  :  now 
Piperi),  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  off  the 
<H)a8t  of  Thessaly,  and  east  of  Halonesus,  with 
•1  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  and  two  other 
^mall  places.  It  produced  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wine.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Halonesus  in  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians.     Yid.  Halonesus. 

[Pephnos  (Ile^i/oc).  1 .  A  city  on  the  west  coast 
of  Laconia,  twenty  stadia  from  Tbalame.  In 
front  of  it  lay,  2.  A  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  Dios- 
curi were  born.] 

Pephredo  (Ue^da).     Vid.  Gmmm. 

Pepuza  {Uiirov^a:  ruins  near  Besh-Shehr),  a 
o?ty  in  the  west  of  Phrygia,  of  some  note  in  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

PsRiBA  {ff  Uepaioj  sc.  yri  or  x^P^*  ^^  country 
en  the  opposite  tide)^  a  general  name  for  any  dis- 
trict belonging  to  or  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  sea  or  river,  was  used  specific- 
ally for,  1.  The  part  of  Palestine  east  of  the 
Jordan  in  general,  but  usually,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  for  a  part  of  that  region,  namely, 
the  district  between  the  Rivers  Hieromax  on 
the  north,  and  Amon  on  the  south.  Respecting 
its  political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  vid.  Paljbstina.  —  2.  Perjea  Rhodio- 
«av  (17  irepaia  tqv  *Fo6lov),  also  called  the  Rho- 
dian  Chersonese,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Caria, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mount 
Phoenix  on  the  west,  to  the  frontier  of  Lycia  on 
the  east.  This  strip  of  coast,  which  was  reck- 
oned fiileen  hundred  stadia  in  length  (by  sea), 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  spots  on 
the  earth,  was  colonized  by  the  Rhodians  at  an 
early  period,  and  was  always  in  close  political 
connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the  suc- 
cessive rulers  of  Caria ;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C. 
190,  it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Carian 
Doris,  to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rho- 
idans.  Vid.  Rhodus. — 3.  P.  Tbnedioruv  (^re- 
pala  Teve6lciv)f  a  strip  of  the  western  coast  of 
Xlysia,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Tenedos,  be- 
tween Cape  Sigeum  on  the  north,  and  Alexandrea 
Troas  on  the  south. — 4.  A  city  on  the  western 
soast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyttium,  one  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Mytileneans,  and  not  improb- 
ably preserving  in  its  name  that  of  a  district 
once  called  Perea  Mytileneoram ;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  MjTtilene  are  known  to  have  had  many 
lettlements  on  this  coast. 

rPKBcENNius,  a  common  soldier,  w  is  the  ring-  * 
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leader  in  the  formidable  mutiny  of  the  Punna 
nian  legions,  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning 
ofthereignofTitenus,AD  U.  He  was  killed 
by  order  of  Drusus.] 

Pkrcotb  (neffKOTtft  formerly  UeoKtrnff,  accord 
ing  to  Strabo :  now  Borgat  or  Burgus,  Turk 
and  Pereate,  Grk.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mysia, 
between  Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  tne  Hel 
lespont,  on  a  river  called  Percatus,  m  a  beat- 
tiAil  situation.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

PiRDiccAfl  (UepdiKKac).  1. 1.  The  founder  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy^  According  to  Herodo* 
tus,  though  later  writers  /epresent  Caranus  as 
the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Perdiceaa 
only  the  fourth.  Vid.  Caranus.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Perdiccas  and  his  two  brothers,  Gaa- 
anes  and  A^ropus,  were  Argives  of  the  race  of 
Temenus,  who  settled  near  Mount  Bermius,  from 
whence  they  subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 
(Herod.,  viii.,  187,  138.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  comprised  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  countiy  subsequently  known  under 
that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Argaeus.  —  2.  II.  King  of  Macedonia  from 
about  B.C.  454  to  413,  was  the  son  and  success- 
or of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while 
the  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidea,  which 
had  shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  B.C.  433.  In 
the  following  year  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  during  the  greatei 
part  of  his  reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athe- 
nians. In  4^  his  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Sitalces,  king  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of 
the  Odrysians,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled, 
by  want  of  provisions,  to  return  home.  It  waa 
in  great  part  at  his  instigation  that  Brasidas  in 
424  set  out  on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Mac- 
edonia and  Thrace.  I n  the  following  year  (423), 
however,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between 
him  and  Brasidas ;  in  consequence  of  which  h« 
abandoned  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  concluded 
peace  with  Athens.  Subsequently  we  find  him 
at  one  time  in  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and 
at  another  time  with  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  joined  one  or  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  according  to  the  dictates  of  hie 
own  interest  at  the  moment. — 3.  III.  King  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  364-369,  was  the  second  son 
of  Amyotas  II.  by  his  wife  Eurydice.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II.  by 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  367,  the  crown  of  Maceda 
nia  devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  but 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power 
as  guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  lat- 
ter caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  informa- 
tion. We  learn  only  that  he  was  at  one  t  m«> 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Athens  on  accoum 
of  Amphipolis,  and  that  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  tneIllyTians,d69. — 4.  Son  of  Ornn- 
tes.  a  Macedonian  of  the  province  of  Orestis, 
was  one  of  the  most  distr^ffuished  of  the  genoralii 
»f  Alexander  the  Great  H&accomnani<^d  .\.e% 
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««ier  throughout  his  campaigns  in  Asia ;  and 
he  king  on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  haTe  taken 
the  royal  signet- ring  from  his  inger  and  given 
It  to  Perdiccas.  After  the  death  of  the  king 
(83S),  Perdiocas  had  the  chief  authority  intrust- 
ed to  him  under  the  command  of  the  new  king 
Arrhidsus,  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  his  bands, 
and  he  still  farther  strengthened  his  power  by 
Ihe  assassination  of  his  rival  Meleager.  Vid. 
Mblbaobs.  The  other  generals  of  Alexander 
regarded  him  with  fear  and  suspicion  ;  and  at 
iength  his  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipater, 
Craterus,  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league  and 
declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas.  Thus  as- 
saUed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head 
against  their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter, 
while  he  himself  marohed  into  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy.  He  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Pelusium,  but  found  tbelianks  of  the  Nile 
strongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and 
was  repulsed  in  repeated  attempts  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which,  near 
Memphis,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men.  There- 
upon his  troops,  who  had  long  been  discontent- 
ed with  Perdiccas,  rose  in  mutiny,  and  put  him 
to  death  in  his  own  tent. 

Psanix  (TUpdt^f  the  sister  of  Dedalus,  and 
mother  of  Tales,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Bister's  son  of  Dedalus,  figu  .a  in  the  mytho- 
logical period  of  Greek  art,  as  the  inventor  of 
various  implements,  chiefly  for  working  in  wood. 
Perdiz  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Tales  or 
Calos,  and  it  is  best  to  regard  the  various  le- 
gends respecting  Perdiz,  Tales,  and  Calos  as 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  person,  namely, 
acoording  to  the  mythographers,  a  nephew  of 
Dsdalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are, 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
aaggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  or 
the  teeth  of  a  serpent ;  the  chisel ;  the  com- 
passes ;  the  potter's  wheel.  His  skill  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Dedalus,  who  threw  him  head- 
long from  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  on 
the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  him  in  his 
fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
named  after  him,  jterdixt  the  partridge. 

PsBBOKiNus  Protbus,  a  cynic  philosopher, 
bom  at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a  youth  spent 
in  debauchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine, 
where  he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypoc- 
risy attained  to  some  authority  in  the  Church. 
He  next  assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance 
among  the  populace.  He  again  set  out  on  his 
travels,  and  after  visiting  many  places,  and 
adopting  every  method  to  make  himself  oonspic- 
oous,  he  at  length  resolved  on  publicly  burning 
himself  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  carried  his 
resolution  into  eflTect  in  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  Olympiad,  A.D.  166.  Lucian,  who 
knew  Peregrinus,  and  who  was  present  at  his 
strange  self-immolation,  has  left  us  an  account 
of  his  life. 

Pbbbkiia,  Anna.     Vid.  Anna. 

Pbkbnnis,  succeeded  Patemus  in  A.D.  183, 

as  sole  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  and,  Com- 

modns  being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and 

loth.  v'«tualiy  ruled  the  empire.    Having,  how- 
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ever,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  sol 
diery,  he  was  put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or 
187.  Dion  Cassius  represents  Perennis  as  a 
man  of  a  pure  and  upright  life ;  but  the  other 
historians  charge  him  with  having  encouraged 
the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses,  and  urged  h'tn 
on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

[PssBua  (Ilrpevc),  son  of  Elatus  and  LaodiuS 
brother  of  Stymphalus,  and  father  of  Neaera.] 

Pbroa  (Tlipy^  :  Uepyaloc :  ruins  at  Muriana\ 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  lay 
a  little  inland,  northeast  of  Attalia,  between  the 
Rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Oestrus,  sixty  stadia 
(six  geographical  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  tbb 
former.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  wor 
ship  of  Diana  (Artemis).  On  an  eminence  near 
the  city  stood  a  very  ancient  and  renowned 
temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a  yearly  festi- 
val was  celebrated ;  and  the  coins  of  Perga  bear 
images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphylia  Second  a.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (ilcfx,  xiii.,  13  ;  vid.  also 
xiv.,  85).  Splendid  ruins  of  the  city  are  still 
visible  about  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Adalia. 

Pbroama  and  PeroahU.  Vid.  Pbroamon, 
No.  1. 

Peroamon  br  -um,  Peroamos  or  -us  (rd  Uip- 
yofiov,  if  liepYOfioc :  the  former  by  far  the  most 
usual  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though  the 
latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  oi 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
Rev.,  ii.,  13 ;  in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga- 
mum :  Ilfpyo^^vdc,  Pergamenus.  The  word  i% 
significant,  connected  with  nvpyoct  a  tower ;  it  is 
used  in  the  plural  form,  reipyafiat  as  a  com- 
mon noun  by  iEschylns,  Prom.,  956 ;  Euripides, 
Phcen.y  1098, 1176).  1.  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and 
used  poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also 
use  the  forms  Peroama  (ra  Uepyofia)  and  Per- 
OAMiA  (ff  Uepya/iia,  sc.  7r6Atf ) :  the  king  of  Troy, 
Laomedon,  is  called  UeptyafiCdtfCi  and  the  Ro- 
mans are  spoken  of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  "  san- 
guis Pergameus."— S.  (Ruins  at  Bergama  or 
Pergamo),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
ward  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  was  situ- 
ated in  the  district  of  Southern  Mysia  called  Teu- 
thrania,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  CaTcus,  at  a  spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  two  small 
tributaries,  the  Selinus,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  and  the  Cetius,  which  washed  its  walls. 
The  navigable  river  CaTcus  connected  it  with 
the  sea  at  the  ElaTtic  Gulf,  fiom  which  its  dis- 
tance was  somewhat  less  than  twenty  miles. 
It  was  built  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes, 
of  two  steep  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  ruins  of 
the  acropolis  are  still  visible,  and  in  the  plain 
below  are  the  remains  of  the  Asclepieum  and 
other  temples,  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  an^ 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other  buildings.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  mythical  traditions, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  tc  a  colony  from 
Arcadia  under  the  Heraclid  Telepbus,  and  its 
name  to  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, who  nade  himself  king  of  Teuthra* 
nia  by  killing  the  king  Arius  In  single  combat 
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rhcre  is  also  a  traditioo  that  a  colony  of  Epi- 
dauriaos  settled  here  under  iSsculapius  (As- 
clepius).  At  all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the 
time  of  Xenopbon,  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Teutbranians  and  Greeks ; 
but  it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  until 
the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  After 
the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  301,  the 
northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  united  to 
the  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysihachub,  who  en- 
larged and  beautified  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and 
used  it  as  a  treasury  on  account  of  its  strength 
as  a  fortress.  The  command  of  the  fortress 
was  intrusted  to  Philbtjerub,  who,  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus,  revolted  to  Se- 
Icucus,  king  of  Syria,  retaining,  however,  the 
fortress  of  Pergamus  in  his  own  hands ;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Seleucus  in  280,  Phileteerue 
established  himself  as  an  independent  ruler. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
was  only  assumed  by  the  second  successor  of 
Philetierus,  Attalub  I.,  after  his  great  victory 
over  the  Gauls.  The  successive  kings  of  Per- 
gamus were  Philbt^bdb,  280-263 ;  Edmbnbb 
I.,  263-241 ;  Attalub  I.,  241-197 ;  Eumbnbb 
II.,  197-159  ;  Attalub  II.  Philadblphub,  169- 
138 ;  Attalub  III.  Philombtob,  138-133.  For 
the  outline  of  their  history,  vid.  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed 
upon  Eumenes  II.  the  whole  of  Myaia,  Lydia, 
^oth  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia. 
Ft  was  under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus 
'cached  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and  that  the 
celebrated  library  was  founded,  which  for  a  long 
time  rivalled  that  of  Alexandrea,  and  the  for- 
mation of  which  occasioned  the  invention  of 
parchment,  charta  Pergamena,  This  library  was 
afterward  united  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  having 
been  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  Dur- 
mg  its  existence  at  Pergamus,  it  formed  the 
centre  of  a  great  school  of  literature,  which  ri- 
valled that  of  Alexandrea.  On  the  death  of  At- 
talus  III.  in  B.C.  133,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest 
in  his  will,  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  130  after  a  contest  with  the 
asurper  Aristonicus,  and  erected  it  into  the  prov- 
mce  of  Asia,  with  the  city  of  Pergamus  for  its 
capital,  which  continued  in  such  prosperity  that 
Pliny  calls  it  "  longe  clarissimum  Asie."  The 
city  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  is 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom 
the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  addressed.  St.  John 
describes  it  as  the  scene  of  a  persecution  of 
Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross  idolatry, 
which  had  even  infected  the  Church.  The  ex- 
pression "  where  Satan's  seat  is'*  is  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  JBsculapius  (Asclepius),  the  pa- 
tron god  of  the  city.  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia  was 
transferred  to  Ephesus,  and  Pergamus  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Among  the  celebrated  na- 
tives of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  ApoUo- 
dorus  and  the  physician  Galen. — 3.  A  vei^  an- 
cient city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Trojans  who  survived  their  city. 
The  legislator  Lycurgus  was  said  to  have  died 
here,  and  his  grave  wa«  shown.    The  site  of 
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the  city  is  doubtful.    Some  plaei"  it  at  PtrMmm, 
others  at  PUUanua. 

PEaolMus.  Va.  Pbroamoh. 

Pbrgb.  Vid.  Pbroa. 

(Tbrous,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  rot  lar  from  tos 
walls  of  Enna,  on  the  bank>  :f  which  Proser- 
pina (Persephone)  was  said  .o  have  been  col- 
lecting flowers  when  she  ^  is  seized  and  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto  (Hades).] 

PERiAMDBR(nrpia»dpoc).  1  Son  of  Cypselus. 
whom  he  succeeded  as  tynnt  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
625,  and  reigned  forty  years,  to  B.C.  685.  His 
rule  was  mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  after- 
ward became  oppressive.  According  to  the 
common  story,  this  change  was  owing  to  the 
advice  of  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom 
Periander  had  consulted  on  the  best  mode  of 
maintaining  his  power,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  messenger  through  a  corn-field,  cut- 
ting off  as  he  went  the  tallest  ears,  and  then  to 
have  dismissed  him  without  committing  himself 
to  a  verbal  answer.  The  action,  however,  was 
rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  proceeded 
to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
the  state.  He  made  his  power  respected  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home ;  and  besides  his  conquest 
of  Epidaums,  mentioned  below,  he  kept  Corcyra 
in  subjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other 
Greek  tyrants,  a  patron  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, and  Anon  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favor  at 
his  court.  He  was  veiy  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  be 
was  excluded  from  their  number,  and  Myson  of 
Chenae  in  Laconia  was  substituted  in  his  room. 
The  private  life  of  Periander  was  marked  b| 
misfortune  and  cruelty.  He  married  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  c  f  Epidaums.  She 
bore  him  two  sons,  Cypselus  and  LycophroOt 
and  was  passionately  beloved  by  him ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  killed  her  by  a  blow  during  her 
pregnancy,  having  been  roused  to  a  fit  of  anger 
by  a  false  accusation  brought  against  her.  His 
wife*s  death  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  partly  through  the  remorse  which  he  felt 
for  the  deed,  partly  through  the  alienation  of 
his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably  exasper 
ated  by  his  mother's  fate.  The  young  man's 
anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Prodes,  and 
Periander,  in  revenge,  attacked  Epidaums,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  father-in-law  pris- 
oner. Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra ; 
but  when  he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he 
summoned  Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  tyranny,  seeing  that  Cypselus,  his 
elder  son,  was  unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency 
of  understanding.  Lycophron  refused  to  return 
to  Corinth  as  long  as  his  father  was  there ; 
thereupon  Periander  offered  to  withdraw  to 
Corcyra  if  Lycophron  would  come  home  and 
take  the  government.  To  this  he  assented ;  but 
the  Corcyraeaos,  not  wishing  to  have  Periander 
among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death.  Perian 
der  shortly  afterward  died  of  despondency,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of 
Grordias.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Ambraoia,  was  contem- 
porary with  his  more  famous  namesake  of  Cot 
:ntk,  to  whom  he  was  also  related,  being  the 
son  of  Gorgus,  who  was  son  or  brother  to  Cyp 
se  18.    Periandei  was  dep  is^  by  the  peopto 
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probably  alter  the  death  of  the  Corinthian  tyrant 
rW6). 

PsRiBGBA  (UeplSoia),  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  Vid.  Icarius,  No.  3.— 
2.  Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Tela- 
mon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax 
and  Teucer.  Some  writers  call  her  Eribcea. — 
8.  Daughter  of  Hipponous,  and  wife  of  CEneus, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Tydeus. 
Vid.  (Eneus— 4.  Wife  of  King  Polybus  of  Cor- 
inth.—[5.  Daughter  of  Acesamenus,  mother  by 
Axius  of  Pelagon — 6.  Daughter  of  Eurymedon, 
mother  ofNausithous  by  Neptune  (Poseidon).] 

Pbsicles  iUepiK^c).  1.  The  greatest  of 
Athenian  statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthip- 
pns  and  Agariste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  his 
parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  education, 
which  his  eztraordmary  abilities  and  diligence 
turned  to  the  best  account.  He  received  in- 
struction from  Damon,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaz- 
agoras.  With  Anaxafforas  he  lived  on  tenns 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  till  the  philos- 
opher was  compelled  to  retire  from  Athens. 
From  this  great  and  original  thinker  Pericles 
was  believed  to  have  derived  not  only  the  cast 
of  his  mind,  but  the  character  of  his  eloquence, 
which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions. 
Of  the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain 
to  us,  but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as 
characterized  by  singular  force  and  energy.  He 
was  described  as  thundering  and  lightening  when 
ho  spoke,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  upon  his  tongue.  In  B.C.  469,  Peri- 
des  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  forty 
years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  more  democratical  part  in  the 
state,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  the  people  by  the  laws  which  he  got 
passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus  it  was  enacted 
through  his  means  that  the  citizens  should  re- 
ceive from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of  their 
admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  two 
oboli  apiece ;  that  those  who  served  in  the 
courts  of  the  Heliaea  should  be  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance ;  and  that  those  citizens  who  served 
as  soldiers  should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at 
his  instigation  that  his  friend  Ephialtes  propos- 
ed, in  461,  the  measure  by  which  the  Areopagus 
was  deprived  of  those  functions  which  rendered 
it  formidable  as  an  antagonist  to  the  democrat- 
ical party.  This  success  was  followed  by  the 
ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was  charged  with  La- 
conisra,  and  Pericles  was  thus  placed  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Pericles  was 
distinguished  as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian 
armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighboring  states. 
In  454  he  commanded  the  Athenians  m  their 
campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acama- 
nians ;  in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted 
Che  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war ;  and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously 
recalled  from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from 
Pericles,  but  had  died  in  449.  On  his  death  the 
ixifitocratiRal  narty  was  headed  by  Thucydides, 
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the  son  of  Melesias,  lut  on  the  ostracism  ol  tne 
latter  in  444,  the  organized  opposition  of  the 
aristocratical  party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles 
was  left  without  a  rival.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  political  course  no  one  appeared 
to  contest  his  supremacy ;  but  the  boundless  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  was  never  perverted 
by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy  purposes.  So 
far  from  being  a  mere  selfish  demagogue,  he 
neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multitude. 
The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles  was 
engaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which  had 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Soph- 
ocles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with 
Pericles  against  Samos.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  were  not  engaged  in  any  considera- 
ble military  operations.  During  this  period  Peri 
cles  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  Athenian 
navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested  on  her  maritime 
superiority,  and  he  adopted  various  judicious 
means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
voted by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  public  buildings  which  ren« 
dered  Athens  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Greece.  Under  his  administration  the  Propy- 
laea,  and  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Odeum  were 
erected,  as  well  as  numerous  other  temples 
and  public  buildings.  With  the  stimulus  af- 
forded by  these  works,  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture reached  their  highest  perfection,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  or  adorning  the  build ines 
The  chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public 
edifices  was  intrusted  to  Phidias.  Vid.  Phidias. 
These  works  calling  into  activity  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  commerce  at  Athens, 
diffused  universal  prosperity  while  they  proceed- 
ed, and  thus  contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  io 
other  ways,  to  maintain  the  popularity  and  in- 
fluence of  Pericles.  But  he  still  had  many  ene- 
mies, who  were  not  slow  to  impute  to  him  base 
and  unworthy  motives.  From  the  comic  poets 
Pericles  had  to  sustain  numerous  attacks.  They 
exaggerated  his  power,  spoke  of  his  party  as 
Pisistratids,  and  called  upon  him  to  swear  that 
he  was  not  about  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His 
high  character  and  strict  probity,  however,  ren* 
dered  all  these  attacks  harmless.  But  as  his 
enemies  were  unable  to  ruin  his  reputation  by 
these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  his 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspasia,  were  all  accused  be- 
fore the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and 
cast  into  prison  {vid.  Phidias)  ;  Anaxagoras  was 
also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Athens  (vid. 
Anaxaooras)  ;  and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted 
through  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  Pericles. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  has  been  falsely  ascribed 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true 
that  he  counselled  the  Athenians  not  to  yiek 
to  the  demands  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  immense  advantages  which  the 
Athenians  possessed  in  carrying  on  the  war ; 
but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that  war  was 
inevitable ;  and  that,  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
the  great  power  which  she /then  possessed 
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5par ta  w  ould  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  431,  a  Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica,  and  upon  his 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  movable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition. 
The  next  year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians 
again  invaded  Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  before.  In  this  summer  the  plague 
made  its  appearance  in  Athens.  The  Atheni- 
ans, being  exposed  to  the  devastation  of  the  war 
and  the  plaeae  at  the  same  time,  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  peace,  and  looked  upon  Peri^ 
cles  as  the  author  of  all  their  distresses,  inas^ 
much  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to  go  to  war. 
Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public  ferment ; 
but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  ill  feeling  of 
.the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles  soon 
resumed  bis  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  his  feUow-citizens.  The  plague  car- 
ried off  most  of  his  near  connections.  His  son 
Xanthippus,  a  profligate  and  undutiful  yontb, 
his  sister,  and  most  of  bis  intimate  friends,  died 
c^it.  Still  he  maintained  unmoved  his  calm 
bearing  and  philosophic  composure.  At  last  his 
only  surviving  legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a  youth 
of  greater  promise  than  his  brother,  fell  a  vic- 
tim. The  firmness  of  Pericles  then  at  last  gave 
way :  as  he  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  the 
head  of  the  lifeless  youth,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one  son  remaining, 
his  child  by  Aspasia,  and  he  was  allowed  to  en- 
rol this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give  him  his 
own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429,  Pericles  him- 
^If  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gathered 
round  his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumer- 
ating his  triumphs,  Pericles,  overhearing  their 
remarks,  said  that  they  had  forgotten  his  great- 
est praise :  that  no  Athenian  through  his  means 
had  been  made  to  put  on  mourning.  He  snr- 
vived  the  commencement  of  the  war  two  years 
and  sixjmonths.  The  name  of  the  wife  of  Peri- 
cles is  not  mentioned.  She  had  been  the  wife 
of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
Callias.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Pericles,  Xan- 
thippus and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhappily  with 
Pericles,  and  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  himself  with 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  de- 
cisive proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  was 
found  not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  his 
hereditary  property.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
by  Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  other  generals,  406. 

Pebiolt  MiNTTs  {Xlepuc%vfi8vof.)  1.  One  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Neleos  and  Chloris,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  gave 
him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  different 
forms,  and  conferred  upon  him  great  strength, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  slain  by  Hercules  at 
the  capture  of  Pylos. — 2.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias 
>f  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed  Parthen 
»r^us ;  and  when  he  pursuod  Amphi<iraiis,  the 
AfiA 
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latter,  by  the  command  of  Jupitei  fZeus),  <  m 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

[Pbrictions  (nepiKTt6%fff)t  daughter  of  (  rii- 
ias,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  philosojhei 
Plato.] 

[PebidU,  a  Theban  female,  mothe.  :f Onytt  s 
who  was  slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy,  j 

Pkbisres  (Jlept^pifc).  ]•  Son  of  i£olus  and 
Enarete,  king  of  Messene..  was  the  father  of 
Aphareus  and  Leucippus  by  Gorgophone.  In 
some  traditions  Perieres  was  called  a  son  cf 
Cynortas,  and,  besides  the  sons  above  mentioi  • 
ed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  Tyn- 
dareos  and  Icarius.— [2.  Father  of  Borus,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad. — 3.  A  Cumaean,  founder  of 
Zancle  in  Sicily.] 

[Perioune  (ITcptyow*^),  daughter  of  Sinis,  the 
fiimous  robber,  who  was  slain  by  Theseus ;  after 
her  father's  death  Theseus  married  her,  being 
charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  had  by  her  a  son 
named  Melanippus.] 

PerilIus  {Uef>lXao^).  I.  Son  of  Icarius  ana 
Periboea,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope  — [2.  A  cit- 
izen of  Megara,  who  espoused  the  party  o' 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and,  according  to  Demos- 
thenes, betrayed  his  country  to  that  monarch, 
but  was  afterward  treated  by  him  with  neglect 
and  contempt.] 

Pbrillus  (IlijOtXXoc),  a  statuary,  was  the  mak- 
er of  the  bronze  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  re- 
specting which,  ttu2.  further  under  Phalaris. 
Like  the  makers  of  other  instruments  of  death, 
Perillus  is  said  to  have  become  one  of  the  vie* 
tims  of  his  own  handiwork. 

[Perimbdes  (Xlepi/jp^).  1.  A  companion  of 
Ulysses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.— 2.  Father 
of  Schedius,  who  was  a  commander  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Pbriuus  (Hipifiof),  son  of  Meges,  a  Trojan 
warrior,  slain  by  Patroclus.] 

[Pbbimela,  daughter  of  Hippodamas,  cast  by 
her  &ther  into  the  sea,  and  changed  by  Neptunt 
into  an  island.] 

Pbrinthos  {Uipivdo^ :  TXeplv6io{  :  now  Esh 
Eregli),  an  Important  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis,  was  founded  by  the  Samians  about 
B.C.  659.'  It  was  situated  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  Selymbria,  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  rowr  c^  houseii 
rising  above  each  other  like  seats  in  an  o7^.>hi- 
theatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  tlie  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  it  offered  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
at  which  time  it  was  a  more  powerful  place 
than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Romans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a  fiourishing  town,  being  the 
point  at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  tc 
Byzantium.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
town  is  attested  by  its  numerous  coins,  which 
are  still  extant.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we 
find  it  called  Htraelea^  which  occurs  sometimes 
alone  without  any  addition,  and  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  Heraclea  Thracia  or  Heraelea  Pcrin 
thus. 

PbrIph AS  (Utpifaf).  1 .  An  Attic  autochthon, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a  pricsr 
of  Apollo,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was 
made  king  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  honors  paid  to  him,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wished 
to  destroy  him ;  but,  at  the  request  of  ApoUo,  he 
was  metamorphosed  bv  Juniter  (Zeus)  into  ac 
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sagle,  and  his  wife  likewise  into  a  bird. — [8. 
Son  of  the  ^toliao  Ochesius,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Mara  (Ares)  in  the  Trojan  war. — 3.  Son  of 
Gpytas,  and  a  herald  of  iEneas. — 4.  A  Greek, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  took 
part  in  the  destruction  oi  the  city.] 

PKRXPBiTKs  (Jlepifrrrrf^).  1.  Son  of  Vulcan 
(Hephsnstus)  and  AnticUa,  sumamedGorynetes, 
Ihat  is,  Glub^bearer,  was  a  robber  at  Epidaums, 
who  slew  travellers  with  an  iron  club.  The- 
seus at  last  killed  him,  and  took  his  club  for  his 
9wn  use.  —  [2.  Son  of  Copreus  of  Mycens,  a 
Greek  warrior  at  Troy,  slain  by  Hector. — 8.  A 
Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Teucer.] 

[Pebxsadu  {Ilepufadtec),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
ihe  neighborhood  of  the  silver  mines  of  Damas- 
lion,  also  called  Zeaap^ffiox.] 

Perhb88(78  illepfi^aa6c :  now  Kef aUri)^  a  river 
in  Bceotia,  which  descends  from  Mount  Helicon, 
unites  with  the  Olmius,  and  falls  into  the  Lake 
Copats  near  Haliartus.  [Its  waters  were  sa- 
ered  to  the  Muses.] 

Perns  {Uipvtf),  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
fonia,  opposite  to  the  territoiy  of  Miletus,  to 
which  an  earthquake  united  it. 

PsRo  (IIvpu),  daughter  of  Neleos  and  Chloris, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,    f  Vid.  Mblampus.] 

Pebperena  (nepirep^vo,  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  sooth  of  Adramyttium,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were  copper 
mines  and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  place  at  which  Thocydides  died. 

Pebpebna  or  Pbepxiina  (the  former  is  the 
preferable  form).  1.  M.,  praetor  B.C.  185,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
and  consul  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus 
in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near 
Pergamum  on  his  retnrn  to  Rome  in  129.— 2. 
M.,  son  of  the  last,  consul  92,  and  censor  86. 
He  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  longevity.  He  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  and  died 
in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war  broke  out 
between  CsBsar  and  Pompey.  He  took  no  prom- 
ment  part  in  the  agitated  tnnes  in  which  he 
nved.-^-3.  M.  Pbepbrn A  Vbnto,  son  of  the  last, 
joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  tlie  prstorship.  After  the  ooe- 
qnest  of  Italy  by  Sulla  in  82,  Perpema  fled  to 
Sicily,  which  he  quitted,  however,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Pompey  shortly  aftervrard.  On  the 
death  of  Sulla  in  78,  Perpema  joined  the  con- 
sul M.  Lepidus  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
new  aristocratical  constitution,  and  retired  with 
him  to  Sardinia  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt. 
Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia  in  the  following  year, 
77,  and  Perpema,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
crossed  over  to  Spain  and  joined  Sertorius. 
Perperna  was  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Ser- 
torius, and,  after  serving  under  him  some  years, 
he  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorias  at  a 
Lanqoet  in  72.  His  death  soon  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  Perpema  was  defeated  by  Pompey, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death. 

[PsKBAirrBBt,  a  steep  mountain  in  Epiros,  on 
the  western  declivity  of  which  the  city  Ambra- 
eia  was  situated.] 

Pbrbhabi  (Ile^^aMo/  or  UepaiSoi),  a  power- 
h.  and  warlike  Pelasgic  people,  *  ^o,  according 
u  Strabo.  migrated  From  Euba    to  the  main 
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landi  and  settled  in  the  districts  cf  Hesti^otit 
and  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  north- 
era  part  of  this  country  is  frequently  called  Pet 
rhebia  {Uefifiai^at  UepdtSla),  though  it  nevei 
formed  one  of  the  regular  Thessalian  provinces. 
Homer  places  the  PerrhKbi  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Thessalian  Dodona  and  the  River  Titare- 
sius ;  and  at  a  Uiter  time  the  name  of  Perrhaebit 
was  applied  to  the  district  bounded  by  Macedo- 
nia and  the  Cambnnian  Mountains  on  the  north, 
by  Pindus  on  the  west,  by  the  Peneus  on  the 
south  and  southeast,  and  by  the  Peneus  and 
Ossa  on  the  east.  The  Perrhasbi  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithe ;  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  subsequently  te 
Philip  of  Maoedon ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Ro^ 
man  wars  in  Greece  they  appear  independent 
of  Macedonia. 

PERBHlDiB  (llefi^iSai),  an  Attic  demus  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis.  . 

pBBSASdBA  or  Pebisaboba  (HepaaSupa :  now 
Anbary,  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point 
where  the  canal  called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Pbbs^.     Vid.  Pebsis. 

Pbbsjbus  (Uepoaiof),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cittium  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  high  favor.  Antigonus  appointed 
him  to  the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  ho 
was  slain  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus, 
B.C.  243. 

Pbbsb  (nsp<rn)f  daughter  of  Oceanua,  and 
wife  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  i£etes  and  Ciroe.  She  is  furthei 
called  the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Perses.  Ho 
mer  and  Apollonius  Rhodios  call  her  Perse 
while  others  call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

pBBsiis,  a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the 
daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

Pbbsbphonb  {Uepae^vij)t  called  PboseepIita 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Demeter  ((Teres).  In  Homer  she  is  called 
Pers^phonia  (Hepffe^eta);  the  form  Persephone 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod.  But,  besides  these  forma 
of  the  name,  we  also  find  Persepha^sa,  Pherse' 
phatsa,  Pertephattaj  Pherstphattay  PkerrephasMa^ 
Pkerephatla,  and  Phersepktmia,  for  which  various 
etymologies  have  been  proposed.  The  Latin 
Proserpina  is  probably  only  a  corraption  of  the 
Greek.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cora  {Koptj,  Ion.  KovpTi)^  that  is, 
the  Daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter  (Ceres) ;  and 
the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother  and 
the  Daughter  {ij  M^r^o  Koi  ij  ILopri).  Being  the 
infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Styx.  In  A  r- 
cadia  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  c\ 
Despoena,  and  was  called  a  daughter  of  Posei- 
don (Neptune)  Hippius  and  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades  (Pluto),  and  the  formidable,  venerable, 
and  majestic  queen  of  the  Shades,  who  mlea 
over  the  souls  of  the  dead,  along  with  her  hus- 
band. Hence  she  is  called  by  later  writers  Jung 
Inferno^  Avema^  and  Stygia ;  and  the  Erinnyei 
are  said  to  have  been  Tier  danghters  by  Pluto 
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hi  uvea  sacred  to  her  are  placed  by  Homer  in 
Ine  western  extremit)'  of  the  earth,  on  the  fron- 
lers  of  tbe  lower  world,  which  is  itaelf  called 
tbo  boase  of  Peraepbone  (Proserpina).  Tbe 
story  of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto 
against  ber  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  simply  describes  ber  as  the  wife  and  qaeen 
of ) fades.  Her  abduction  is  first  mentioned  by 
Hesiod.  The  account  of  her  abduction,  which 
is  the  ronat  celebrated  part  of  her  story,  and  the 
wanderings  of  her  mother  in  search  of  her,  and 
the  worship  of  the  two  goddesses  in  Attica  at 
the  festival  of  tbe  Eleusinia,  are  related  under 
^EMETBR.  In  tbe  mystical  theories  of  the  Or- 
phics,  Persephone  (Proserpina)  is  described  as 
the  all-pervading  goddess  of  nature,  who  both 
produces  and  destroys  every  thing ;  and  she  is 
therefore  mentioned  along,  or  identified  with, 
other  mystic  divinities,  such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Qe 
(Terra),  Hestia,  Pandora,  Artemis  (Diana),  Hec- 
ate. This  mystic  Persephone  is  further  said  to 
have  become  by  Zens  (Jupiter)  the  mother  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  lacchus,  Zagreus  or  Saba- 
sius.  Persephone  (Proserpina)  frequently  ap- 
pears in  works  of  art.  She  is  represented  either 
with  the  grave  and  severe  character  of  an  in- 
fernal Juno,  or  as  a  mystical  divinity  with  a 
sceptre  and  a  little  box,  in  tbe  act  of  being  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto. 

PbbsbpolIs  {UepaiwoXtf,  TSepacUvoXic :  in  the 
hilddle  Ages,  Istakhar:  now  Takhli-Jenuhid,  i.  e., 
Throne  ofJemshtd,  or  Chil-Minar,  i.  e.,  Forty  PU- 
lara :  large  ruins),  is  the  Greek  name,  probably 
translated  from  the  Persian  name,  which  is  not 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeeded  Pa- 
sargada  as  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking 
place  about  tbe  time  when  Persepolis  attained 
this  dignity,  it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used 
as  the  royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xen- 
ophon,  Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during 
the  Persian  period,  mention  it  at  all,  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana  as 
tbe  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the 
Greek  writers  after  the  Macedonian  conquest 
that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  its  being  one 
of  tbe  two  burial  places  of  the  kings  (tbe  other 
being  Pasargada),  and  also  a  royal  treasury ;  for 
Alexander  found  in  the  palace  immense  riches, 
which  were  said  to  have  accumulated  from  tbe 
time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Cyras  the  Great,  but  more  generally 
to  his  son  Cambyses.  It  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes,  and  pre- 
served its  splendor  till  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, when  it  was  burned ;  Alexander,  as  tbe 
story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  courtesan  Thais,  B.C.  331.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  his- 
torians represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  sub- 
sequent history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It 
is  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable, 
though  too  dilapidated  to  cive  any  good  notion 
of  Persian  architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cune- 
iform inscriptions.  It  was  situated  in  tbe  heart 
of  Persis,  in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persia  (/cotAi; 
Uifxtic),  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carma- 
luatf-  Desert,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  valley, 
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watered  by  the  River  Araxes  (now  Beni-Emtr^ 
and  its  tributaries  tbe  Medus  and  the  Cyrus 
Tbe  city  stood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Arax* 
es,  and  had  a  citadel  (the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface  of  a  rockj 
and  inclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one  above  the 
other  to  the  heights  of  sixteen,  forty^eight,  and 
sixty  cubits,  within  which  was  the  pa'ac;e,  with 
its  royal  sepulchres  and  treasuries. 

Pbrsbs  {lUpaiic)'  1.  Son  of  the  Titan  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  and  hutband  of  Astoria,  by  whonr 
he  became  the  fathei  of  Hecate. — 3.  Son  of  Per* 
sens  and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  founder  of  tbe  Persian  nation.— 3.  Son 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  ol 
iEfttes  and  Circe. 

Pbbseus  (Ile/Mrevc),  the  famous  Argive  bero^ 
was  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Dana«,  and  a 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  An  oracle  had  told  Acris- 
ius  that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  by  tbe  bands 
of  Danae*s  son,  and  he  therefore  shut  up  his 
daughter  in  an  apartment  made  of  brass  or  stone. 
But  Jupiter  (Zeus)  having  metamorphosed  him- 
self into  a  shower  of  gold,  came  down  through 
the  roof  of  the  prison,  and  became  by  ber  tbe 
father  of  Perseus.  From  this  circumstance  Per 
seus  is  sometimes  called  aurigena.  As  soon  as 
Acrisius  discovered  that  DanaS  bad  given  birth 
to  a  son,  he  put  both  mother  and  son  into  a 
chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  but  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  one  of  tbe  Cyclades,  where  Dictys» 
a  fisherman,  found  them,  and  carried  ihem  to 
Polydeotes,  the  king  of  the  country.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  by  Polydeotes ;  but  the 
latter  having  afterward  fallen  in  love  with  Da- 
na«,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Perseus, 
who  had  meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
sent  Perseus  away  to  fetch  tbe  head  of  Medu- 
sa, one  of  tbe  Gorgons.  Guided  by  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Minerva  (Athena),  Perseus  first 
went  to  the  Gr»e,  tbe  sisters  of  the  Gorgons 
took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their  ox 
eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  the> 
showed  bim  the  way  to  the  nymphs  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  maeic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Pluto  (Hades),  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible.  Having  received  from  tbe 
nymphs  these  invaluable  presents,  from  Mercury 
(Hermes)  a  sickle,  and  from  Minerva  (Athens) 
a  mirror,  he  mounted  into  tbe  air,  and  arrived 
at  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  near  Tartessus  on 
the  coast  ofthe  ocean,  whose  heads  were  cover- 
ed, like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales,  and  who 
had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brazen  hands,  and 
golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  ami  cut 
off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  figur« 
through  the  mirror,  for  a  sight  of  the  monster 
herself  would  have  changed  him  into  stone. 
Perseus  put  ber  head  into  tbe  wallet  which  be 
carried  on  his  back,  and  as  he  went  away  he 
was  pursued  by  two  other  Gorgons;  but  his 
helmet,  which  rendered  him  invisible,  enabled 
him  to  escape  in  aafety.  Perseus  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ^Ethiopia,  where  he  saved  and  married 
Andromeda.  Ft^.  Andbombda.  Perseus  is  also 
said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyperboreans,  by 
whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  to  Atlaa. 
whom  he  changed  into  tbe  mountain  ofthe  aame 
name  by  the  Gorgon's  head.    On  his  return  to 
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4ei1pho8,  he  fuand  his  mother  with  D'ctys  m  a 
temple,  wlUther  they  had  fled  from  the  violence 
of  Polydectes.  Perseus  then  if^ent  to  the  pal- 
ace  of  Polydectes,  and  metamorphosed  hfm  and 
all  his  goests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole  island, 
into  stone.  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
DicSys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
hdmet  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  restored  them 
to  the  nymphs  and  to  Pluto  (Hades),  and  the 
head  of  Gtorgon  to  Minerva  (Athena),  who  placed 
•t  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or  breast-plate. 
Perseus  then  went  to  Argos,  accompanied  by 
Danae  and  Andromeda.  Acrisins,  remembering 
the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Pelasgians ;  but  Perseus  followed  him,  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  return.  Some  writers 
state  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Argos,  found 
Pnetus,  who  had  expelled  his  brother  Acrisius, 
m  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  Perseus 
slew  Pr<etu8,  and  was  afterward  killed  by  Mega- 
penthes,  the  son  of  Prostus.  The  more  common 
tradition,  however,  relates,  that  when  Teutami- 
das,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  honor 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Perseus,  who  took  part  in 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with 
the  discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Acrisius  was 
buried  outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus, 
eaving  the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapenthes, 
tho  8on  of  Prcetus,  received  from  him  in  ex- 
change the  government  of  Tiryns.  According 
to  others,  Perseus  remained  in  Argos,  and  suc- 
eessfuUy  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Bac- 
^ic  orgies.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mycens.  By  Androm- 
eda he  became  the  father  of  Perses,  Aicsus, 
Stheoelus,  Helens,  Mestor,  Electryon,  Gorgo- 
phone,  and  Autochthe.  Perseus  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero  in  several  places. 

PxKSBvs  or  Pbrsbs  {nepae^)t  the  last  king 
•f  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  eleven  years,  from  B.C.  178  to  168. 
Before  his  accession  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
put  to  death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius, 
whom  he  suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  in- 
tended to  set  up  as  a  competitor  for  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Philip.  Immediately  after  his 
accession  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
war  with  the  Romans,  which  he  knew  to  be  in- 
evitable, though  seven  years  elapsed  before  act- 
ual hostilities  commenced.  The  war  broke  out 
in  171.  The  first  year  of  the  war  was  marked 
by  no  striking  action.  The  consul  P.  Licinius 
Oraasus  first  suffered  a  defeat  in  Thessaly  in 
an  engagement  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two 
armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage over  the  king^s  troops.  The  second 
year  of  the  war  (170),  in  which  the  consul  A. 
Hostilins  Maocinus  commanded,  also  passed 
over  without  any  important  battle,  but  was,  on 
the  whole,  ftivorable  to  Perseus.  The  third 
year  (169),  in  which  the  consul  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus  commanded,  again  produced  no  im- 
portant results.  The  length  to  which  the  war 
had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the  ill 
soocess  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  by  this  time 
excited  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch;  but  the  ill-timed  avarice  of 
Perseus,  who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  of 
noney  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  de- 
manded, deprived  him  o:  .his  valuable  ally;  and 
th«  fame  unseasonable  niggardliness  likewise 
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deprived  him  of  the  services  of  twenty  tiioosand 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had  actually  advanc- 
ed into  Macedonia  to  his  support,  but  retired  on 
failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated  pay.  He  was 
left  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  Rome  sin- 
gle-handed. The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (168) 
was  also  the  last.  The  new  consul,  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great  loss  in  a 
decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydna,  on  June  S8, 
168.  Perseus  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  where  he  shortly  afterward  surrendered 
with  his  children  to  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius 
When  brought  before  iEmiiius,  he  is  said  to 
have  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  sop- 
l^ications;  but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Roman  general.  The  following  year  he 
was  carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  adorn  the  splendid  triumph  of  his  conqueror 
(November  30, 167),  and  afterward  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  from  whence,  however,  the  interces- 
sion of  .£milius  procured  his  release,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  an  honorable 
captivity  at  Alba.  He  survived  his  removd 
thither  a  few  years,  and  died,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  voluntary  starvation,  while  others, 
fortunately  with  less  probability,  represent  him 
as  falling  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  his  guards, 
who  deprived  him  of  sleep.  Perseus  had  been 
twice  married ;  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand  in 
a  fit  of  pasiBion,  is  not  recorded ;  his  second,  La- 
odice,  was  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philo- 
pator.  He  left  two  children :  a  son,  Alexander, 
and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by  his  second 
marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when  car- 
ried to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  hour  to  his  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 
PbbsU.     Vid.  Persis. 

pBRSfci  MONTBS.       Vtd.  PaRSICI  MoifTBS. 

PbrsTcus  Sinus,  PbrsTcum  Marb  {6  Xlepaucdc 
KSXnoCf  if  Uepaaof  i^uAaffffa,  and  other  forms  : 
tht  Persian  Gulf),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
later  geographers  to  the  sreat  gulf  of  the  Mare 
Erythraeoih  (now  Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a 
southeastern  direction  from  the  mouthn  of  the 
Tigris,  between  the  northeastern  coast  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susiana,  Persis, 
and  Carmania,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  from  the 
northern  side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait 
it  is  connected  with  the  more  open  gult  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  (now  Gulf 
of  Oman).  The  earlier  Greek  writers  know 
nothing  of  it.  Herodotus  does  not  distinguish 
it  from  the  Erythrean  Sea.  The  voyage  of 
Alexander's  admiral  Nearchus  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known,  but  still  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  give  very  inac- 
curate statements  of  its  size  and  form. 

PsRrf  DBS  (Ileptfe/eJjTf ,  Uepoviddrfc),  a  patronym 
ic  given  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

Pbrsis,  and  very  rarely  Pbrsia  (i^  Uepalc,  and 
i  UepaiK^,  sc.  7^,  the  fem.  adjectives,  the  masc. 
being  nep<rt/c6c,  from  the  ethnic  noun  TlipanCt  pl- 
Tlipaai,  fem.  Hepoic,  Latin  Persa  and  Perses, 
^.  PersflB :  in  modem  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fan 
or  Farnetan,  i.  e.,  stan,  land  of  Far* = Old  Per- 
sian parsj  horse  or  horseman  :  Eng.  Persia)^  orig- 
inally a  small  mountainous  di&tnct  of  Westett 
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A«ia,  lying  od  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
mountains  and  deserts.  On  the  northwest  and 
north  it  was  separated  from  Susiana,  Media, 
ind  Parthia  by  the  little  river  Oroatis  or  Orosis, 
ind  by  Mons  Parachoathras ;  and  on  the  east 
from  Carmania  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert.  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Pebsib  Paralia  ; 
the  rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  Mons 
Parachoathras,  the  valleys  between  which  were 
watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  A  razes,  Cyrus,  and  Medcs  :  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  Koilc 
Persis,  stood  the  capital  cities  Pasarqada  and 
Persepglis.  The  country  has  a  remarkable 
variety  of  climate  and  of  products ;  the  northern 
mountainous  regions  being  comparatively  cold, 
but  with  good  pastures,  especially  for  camels ; 
the  middle  slopes  having  a  temperate  climate, 
and  producmg  abundance  of  fruit  and  wine ;  and 
the  southern  strip  of  coast  being  intensely  hot 
and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
p&im-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a  collection 
Q*  nomad  tribes  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselves  by  a  name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Artjbi  ('Apracot),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Arii  i'Apm),  signifies 
nobU  or  honorabley  and  is  applied  especially  to 
the  true  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  and  followers 
of  Zoroaster :  it  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  title  of 
honor  than  a  proper  name ;  the  true  collective 
name  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  PAraca. 
According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes  or  castes :  first,  the  nobles  or. war- 
riors, containing  the  three  tribes  of  the  Pasar- 
OAOA,  who  were  the  most  noble,  and  to  whom 
the  royal  family  of  the  Achemenidse  belonged, 
the  Marphii,  and  the  Maspii ;  secondly,  the  ag- 
ricultural and  other  settled  tribes,  namely,  the 
Panthialaei,  Derusi»i,  and  Germanii;  thirdly, 
the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely,  the 
Dae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Modes,  and  followed  the  same  customs  and  re- 
.  igion.  Vid.  M aoi,  Zoroaster.  The  simple  and 
warlike  habits  which  they  cultivated  in  their  na- 
tive mountains  preserved  them  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  which  enervated  their  Median 
brethren ;  so  that  from  being,  as  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  recorded  histoiy,  the 
subject  member  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom, 
they  obtained  the  supremacy  under  Ctrub,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  B.C.  659. 
Of  the  Persian  history  before  this  date  we  know 
but  little :  the  native  poetical  annalists  of  a  later 
period  are  perfectly  untrustworthy:  the  addi- 
tional light  lately  obtained  from  the  Persian  in- 
scriptions is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirmatory  of 
the  Greek  writers,  from  whom,  and  from  some 
vnall  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived.  Accoi^- 
jng  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were  first 
subjected  by  the  Modes  under  Phraortes,  about 
B.C.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
great  Median  empire ;  but  they  continued  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  the  Aohemeni- 
Am.  An  account  of  the  revolution,  by  which 
the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  Persians, 
s  given  under  Gyrus.    At  this  time  there  ex- 
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isl^d  in  Western  Asia  two  other  grea%  King 
doQis,  the  Lydian,  which  comprised  nearly  ths 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  River  Halys, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Medo-Persian  tei 
ritories,  and  the  Babyloniao,  which,  besides  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleyy  embraced  Syria 
and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  west  as  fiir  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  the  £gean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  aou 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in 
the  opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactria,  and 
effected  some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  bat 
fell  in  battle  with  the  MassagetsB.  Vid.  Gtrvs. 
His  son  Cambyses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire. 
Vtd.  Cambyses.  Upon  his  death  the  Magian 
priesthood  made  an  efibrt  to  restore  the  suprem- 
acy to  the  Modes  {vid.  Magi,  Smerdis),  which 
was  defeated  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  chieftains,  whose  success  conferred  the 
crown  upon  Darins,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  ^hia 
king  was  at  first  occupied  with  crushing  rebell 
ions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  with  the 
two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and  Cyrenaiea, 
of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and  the  lat* 
ter  was  only  partially  successful.  He  conquer- 
ed Thrace,  and  on  the  east  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom ;  but  in  this  quar- 
ter the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have 
been  much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian 
empire  had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent, 
from  Thrace  and  CyrenaTca  on  the  west  to  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Caucasus  (or,  rather,  a  little  below  it),  theCa^ 
plan,  and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north 
to  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the  £rythr«an  Sea  00 
the  south,  and  it  embraced,  in  Europe,  Thraee 
and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  north  of  the  £nx> 
ine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Gyrenalca ;  in  Asia 
on  the  west,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the  sev 
oral  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropatene, 
Great  Media ;  on  the  north,  Hyrcania,  Margi- 
ana,  Baetriana,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  east,  the 
Paropamisus.  Arachosia,  and  India  (t.  j.,  part  of 
the  Punjab  and  Scinde) ;  on  the  south,  Persia, 
Carmania,  and  Gedrosia ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  eastern  part,  Parthia,  Aria,  and  Dransiana. 
The  capital  cities  of  the  empire  were  Babylon, 
Susa,  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and,  thongh  these 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasar 
gada  and  Persepolis  in  Persia.  <  Vid.  tiie  sev- 
eral articles.)  Of  this  vast  empire  Darius  un- 
dertook the  organization,  and  divided  it  into 
twenty  satrapies,  of  which  a  full  account  is 
given  by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  ot 
his  reign,  and  especially  the  commencement  of 
the  wars  with  Greece,  vid.  Dasids.  Of  the  ro- 
maining  period  of  the  ancient  Persian  histor; 
till  the  Macedonian  conquest,  a  sufficient  ab 
atract  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  aev 
eral  kings,  a  list  of  whom  is  now  subjoined. 
(1.)  Ctrus,  B.C.  669-^39 ;  (2.)  Cakbybbs,  5S» 
622 ;  (3.)  Usurpation  of  the  pseudo-SMERDis.  sev 
en  months,  522-521 ;  (4.)  Darius  I.,  son  of  Hys* 
taspes,  521-485;  (5.)  Xerxes  I.,  485-465;  (6., 
Usurpation  of  Artabanus,  seven  months,  465' 
464;  (7.)  Artaxerxrs  I.  Longimanub,  464-425 , 
(8.)  Xbrxbb  II.,  two  months;  <9.)  SoaoiAHVSb 
seven  months,  425-424 ;  (10.\  Ochus,  or  Darius 
II.  Nothus,  424-405;  (11.)  ARTAXBRZBsrj  MiiA 
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mon,  405-359 ;  (12.)  Ochus,  or  Artazeexbs  III., 
3ft9~338;  (13.)  Abbes,  338-336;  (l4.)DAEiir8lII. 
Codomannu8,33A«3di.  Vti.  Alexander.  Here 
the  ancient  history  of  Persia  ends  as  a  king- 
dom *  but,  as  a  people,  the  Persians  proper,  un- 
der the  influence  especially  of  their  religion, 
preseryed  their  existence,  and  at  length  regain- 
ed theii  independence  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire.  Vid.  Sabbanidjb.  In  reading 
tlio  Roman  poets,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
*h*9y  constantly  use  Persa  as  well  as  Medi  as  a 
geneial  term  for  the  nations  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Partbians. 

PflRsfvs  Flaccos,  a.,  the  poet,  was  a  Roman 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  born  at 
Volaterrae  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December, 
A.D.  34.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  in  his  native  town,  remaining  there 
nutil  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar  under  the 
celebrated  Remmins  Palsmon,  and  rhetoric  un- 
der Ver^inius  Flavins.  He  was  afterward  the 
^pii  ol  Gornutus  the  Stoic,  who  became  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  future  life, 
and  to  whom  he  attached  hhnself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Luoan, 
with  Caesius  Bassus  the  lyric  poet,  and  with 
several  other  persons  of  literary  eminence.  He 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  the  high-minded  Peius 
Thrajea,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  worthy 
of  such  affection,  for  he  is  described  as  a  virtu- 
OQB  and  pleasing  youth.  He  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  stomach,  on  the  34th  of  November,  A.D. 
•t,  before  he  bad  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  wlio»  we 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of 
six  short  satires,  extending  in  all  to  six  hundred 
and  ^y  hexameter  lines,  and  were  left  in  an 
unfinished  state.  They  were  slightly  conreoted 
after  his  death  by  Comntus,  while  Ctesius  Bas- 
sus was  permitted,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Persias  had  writ- 
ten some  other  poems,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  Comntus.  Few  productions 
have  ever  enjoyed  more  popafairity  than  the  Sat- 
ires ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Persius  owes  not 
a  little  of  his  fame  to  a  causa  which  nataraUy 
might  have  produced  an  effect  directly  the  re- 
Terse,  we  mean  the  multitude  of  strange  terms, 
proverbial  phrases,  iar-fetcbed  metaphors,  and 
abrupt  tiBnsitions  which  every  where  embarrass 
our  progress.  The  difliculty  experienced  in  re- 
moving these  impediments  necessarily  impress^ 
es  both  the  words  and  the  i«1eas  upon  every  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  hie  pages,  and  hence 
no  author  clings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  ex* 
ecution  to  the  rest ;  and  those  passages  in  the 
fifth,  where  Persius  describes  the  process  by 
which  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
were  expanded,  are  remarkable  for  their  grace 
and  beauty.  The  best  editions  are  by  Jahs, 
Lips.,  1843,  and  by  Heinrich,  Lips.,  1844. 

Pbetxnaz,  Helvxub,  Roman  einperor  from 
January  1st  to  March  98th,  A.D.  193,  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  oentth 
rion  both  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  com- 
mands in  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Com- 
Tiodus.    On  the  -nqrder  of  Com  modus  on  the 
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last  day  of  September,  192,  Per^inax,  who  w 
then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  reluctantly  pef 
suaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He  commenced 
his  reign  by  introducing  extensive  reforms  intc 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed 
both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus.  were 
disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  attem|it- 
ed  to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  tbeii 
new  sovereign  after  a  reign  of  two  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian 
troops  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  M.  Didius  Salvius  Julianus.  Vid.  p. 
366,  b. 

PsrubIa  (Peruslnus :  now  Pcruii^a)^  an  an- 
cient city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Etruria,  between 
the  Lake  Trasimenus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy. It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  by  art.  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria,  it  long  resisted 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a  later  period 
it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  memorable 
in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in  which  L.  Anto 
nius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  took  refuge 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Octavi- 
anus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  B.C.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender ;  but  one  of  its  citi- 
aens  having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames 
spread,  and  the  whole  city  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  war  between  L.  Antonius  and 
OotariaBus  is  known  from  the  long  siege  of  this 
town  by  the  name  of  the  Bellum  Penuinum.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  colonized  anew  by  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  received  the  surname  of  Augtuta^^ 
In  the  liuer  time  of  the  empire  it  was  the  most 
important  city  in  all  Etruria,  and  long  resisted 
the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls  and  some  of  the 
gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The  best  pre- 
served of  the  gates  is  now  called  Arco  d^Au^ 
gwto,  from  the  inscription  Avovbta  Pbsvbia 
over  the  arch ;  the  whole  structure  is  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  Several  interesting 
tombs,  with  vsduable  remains  of  Etruscan  art, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbft 
city. 

PascENirlUB  Niger.     Vid.  Niobr. 

PbsbTnvs  or  PbbInus  {Reaaivovct  UeaivoCc 
UwrnvoovTioCf  fern.  lUaaivovvrlt :  ruins  at  BaU 
Hi$ar),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  southwest- 
em  corner  of  Galatia,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  was  celebrated  as 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  under  the 
surname  of  Agdistis,  whose  temple,  crowded 
with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  city.  In 
this  temple  was  a  wooden  (Livy  says  stone) 
image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  lemoved  to 
Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 
Under  Constantino  the  city  was  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  GaUtia  Salutaris,  but  it 
gradually  declined  until  the  sixth  century,  after 
which  it  la  no  more  mentior  ed. 

PrtIlIa  or  Petalxa  (now  Petaitus),  an  unin 
habited  and  rocky  island  oflf  the  southwestero 
coast  of  Ettbcea,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Euri* 
pus. 

PETiLlA orpBTiLiA {JimiXiai  Petelious ;  now 
Stnmgoli),  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Druttiara,  founded,  according  tt 
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tradition,  by  Philoctetes.  (Virg..  JEn.j  iii.,  40S.) : 
It  was  situated  north  of  Croton,  to  whose  terri-  ' 
tory  it  originally  belonged,  but  it  was  afterward 
conquered  by  the  Lucanians.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  P^omans,  when  the  other  cities  of  Brut- 
Mum  revolted  to  Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till 
afler  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  that  it  was 
taken  by  one  of  Hannibars  generals.  It  was 
:«pcopled  by  Hannibal  with  Bruttians ;  but  the 
Romans  subsequently  collected  the  remains  of 
rhe  former  population,  and  put  them  again  in 
possession  of  the  town. 

[PbTBWEB.       Vid.  PSTIKEB.] 

PsTEOiff  (Ilerecji; :  Xlereuvio^'),  a  small  town 
in  Bceotia,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon 
Haliartus  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes 
according  to  others. 

Pbteos  (Ilerrcjc),  son  of  Orneas,  and  father 
of  Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by 
£geus,  and  went  to  Phocis,  where  he  founded 
Stiris. 

PetiiT*J8  or  PetillIus.  I.CipitolIwub.  Vid. 
Capitoliwus. — 2.  Cebealis.     Vid.  Cbrealis. — 

3.  Spubinus.     Vid.  Spurinub. 

[Petinbs  (nenvj7f)  or  Petbnbs,  one  of  the 
Persian  generals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Alexander :  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
the  Grantcas.] 

Pbtobibis  (ITerdfftptf ),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechep- 
SOS,  an  Egyptian  kins.  The  two  are  said  to  be 
the  founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  as- 
troloflpr  were  extant  uiraer  bis  name.  Like  our 
own  Lilly,  Petosiris  became  the  common  name 
for  an  astrologer.    (Jut.,  vi.,  580.) 

PbtovIo  or  PcETovio  (now  Pettau),  a  town  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Norieum, 
and  on  the  Drayus  (now  Drave),  was  a  Roman 
efyimy  with  the  surname  Ulpia,  haying  been 
pnArably  enlarged  and  made  a  colony  by  Tra- 
jan or  Hadrian.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Pannonia,  had  an  imperial  palace,  and  was 
the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  The  an- 
cient town  was  probably  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Drave,  opposite  the  modem  PetioM,  as  it  is 
only  on  the  former  spot  that  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

Pbtra  H  Herpa  :  IXerpalof,  Petreus,  later  Pe- 
trensls),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on 
rocks  or  in  rocky  places.  I.  A  small  place  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  probably  on  the  coast, 
near  the  borders  of  Arj?olis.— 3.  A  place  in  Elis, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  acropolis.  The  se- 
pulchral monument  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho 
was  shown  here.— 3.  (Now  Casa  delta  Pietra), 
also  called  Petbaa  and  PetbIkb  (the  people 
UeTptvoi  and  Petilai),  an  inland  town  of  SieUy, 
on  the  road  from*  Agrigentnm  to  Panormus. — 

4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyrieum,  with  a  bad 
harbor.— 6.  A  city  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. — 
6.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedi  in  Thrace.— 7.  (PI. 
ncut.),  a  place  in  Dacia,  on  one  of  the  three 
great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube. — 8.  In 
Pontus,  a  fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a  preci- 
pice on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinasis. — 0.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt.,  vii.,  11).— 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  name  was 
pBTBA  or  PBTBiB  (now  Wotfy-Musa),  in  Arabia 
Petrea,  the  capital  first  of  the  Idnmaeans,  ard 
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afterward  of  the  Nabathsans.  It  is  p^  o&bly 
the  same  place  which  is  called  Selah  ('which 
means,  like  nirpat  a  rock)  and  Joktheei  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor, 
just  half  way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  iElanitic  Golf  of  the  Red  Sea«  in  a 
valley,  or  rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost 
inaccessible  precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  gorge  on  the  east,  the  rocky  walls  o< 
which  approach  so  closely  as  sometimes  hanll> 
to  permit  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs  through  this 
ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a  mile  in  lenirth  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public  build- 
ings still  remain.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  rocks 
which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley,  but 
all  its  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  houses, 
at  the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
rock  is  sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural 
facades  and  other  figures,  whose  details  are 
often  so  well  preserved  as  to  appear  but  just 
chiselled,  while  the  eflfect  is  wonderfully  height- 
ened by  the  brilliant  variegated  colors  of  the 
rock,  where  red,  purple,  yelfow,  sky-blue,  black, 
and  white  are  seen  in  distinct  layers.  These 
ruins  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period,  when  Pe- 
tra  had  become  an  important  city  as  a  centre 
of  the  caravan  traflic  of  the  Nabathaeans.  At 
the  time  of  Augustus,  as  Strabo  learned  from  a 
friend  who  had  resided  there,  it  contained  many 
Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was  governed 
by  a  native  prince.  It  had  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
retained  it  under  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Pto* 
tr»a,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  Pe- 
tra ;  and  under  the  later  empire  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Palaestina  Tertia. 

Petbbiub,  M.,  a  man  of  ^at  military  experi- 
ence, is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  68,  when  he 
served  as  legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  AntoniM, 
and  commanded  the  army  in  the  battle  in  whinh 
Catiline  perished.  He  belonged  to  the  ariativ 
cratical  party ;  and  in  56  he  was  eent  into  Spain 
along  with  L.  Afhinius  as  legatus  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  had  been 
granted.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  40,  Cesar  defeated  Afranioa  and 
Petreins  in  Spain,  whereupon  the  latter  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  Alter  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  Petreins  crossed  over  to  Af- 
rica, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  in 
46,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.  Petreins  then  fled  with  Juba,  and, 
despairing  of  safety,  they  fell  by  each  other's 
hands. 

PsTKiirus  (now  Roec*  di  numii  Ragani),  a 
mountain  near  Sinuessa,  on  the  confines  of  La- 
tium  and  Campania,  on  which  good  wine  was 
grown. 

PBTsScSBh,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in 
the  modem  Perigord.  Their  country  contained 
iron  mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vesnnna 
(now  Perigueux). 

[PsTBomA,  daughter  of  ar-man  of  |oiiaalat 
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aniE,  uas  fint  the  wife  of  Vitellius,  and  aul»e- 
laently  of  Dolabella.  By  Vhellias  she  bad  a 
ion  PetioDianua,  whom  his  father  pat  to  death.] 

[PsTRoinut,  C.  1 .  Succeeded  ^lius  Gallus  in 
the  goTernment  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  war  in 
B.C.  22  against  the  i£thiopian8,  who  had  invad- 
ed Egypt  under  their  qaeen  Candace.  Petronius 
not  only  drove  back  the  iEthiopiana,  but  took 
many  of  ibeir  towns.  He  was  a  friend  of  Her- 
od, and  sent  corn  to  Judaea  when  the  latter 
country  was  visited  by  a  famine. — 2.  Titkpilia- 
NDs,  consul  A.D.  61  with  G.  Cseaonius  Paetus, 
succeeded  Suetoniiis  Paulinus  as  governor  of 
Britain,  but  did  nothing  in  that  capacity,  though 
he  received  the  triumphal  insignia  in  A.D.  65. 
He  was  put  to  death  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  ofGalba] 

Petronius,  C  crT.,  an  accomplished  volop« 
tuary  at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the 
chosen  companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded 
as  director-io-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the 
judge  whose  decision  upon  the  merits  of  any 
proposed  scheme  of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final 
{degantia  arbiUr).  The  influence  thus  acquir- 
ed excited  the  jealous  suspicions  of  Tigellinus : 
he  was  accused  of  treason  ;  and  believing  that 
destruction  was  inevitable,  he  resolved  to  die  as 
he  had  lived,  and  to  exoite  admiration  by  the 
frivolous  eccentricity  of  his  end.  Having  caused 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  he  (torn  time  to  time 
arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  application  of 
bandages.  During  the  intervals  he  conversed 
with  bis  friends,  and  oven  showed  himself  in 
the  public  streets  of  Gums,  where  these  events 
took  plaoe ;  so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk  from 
exhaustion,  his  death  (A.D.  66),  although  com- 
pulsory, appeared  to  be  the  result  of  natural  and 
gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  dispatched 
in  his  last  moments  a  sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  bis  brutal  excesses. 
A  work  has  oome  down  to  us  bearing  the  title 
^iirtmii  ArbUri  Saiyriecn,  which,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, is  composed  of  a  series  of  fragmentSt  chiefly 
in  prose,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces 
of  poetry.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  in 
which  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Encolpius  and 
bis  companions  in  the  south  of  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Naples  or  its  environs,  are  made  a  vehicle  for 
exposing  the  false  taste  and  vices  of  the  age. 
Unfortunately,  the  vices  of  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  depicted  with  such  fidelity  that  we 
are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the  obscenity  of 
the  descriptions.  The  longest  section  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Supp^  cfTrinudchw,  present- 
ing us  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gourmands  of  the  empire 
were  wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in 
interest  is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian 
Matron.  A  great  n  umber  of  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  formed  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Saitfriean.  Many  suppose  that  he 
is  the  same  person  as  the  G.  or  T.  Petronius 
mentioned  above  ;  and  though  there  are  no 
proofs  in  fhvor  of  this  hypothesis,  yet  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  belongs  to 
the  first  century,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is 
by  P.  Bormannus,  4to,  Tng.  ad  Rben.,  1709,  and 
again  Aiost,  1743. 

[Pbtk  08idius«L.,  a  standard-bearer,  died  fight- 
ing knyilj  whcb  Titur  as  Sabinud  and  Aurun- 
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culeit  V  Gotta  were  dei  royed  w.iu  nc:r  :foopr 
byAmbJorix,  B.G.64.] 

Pbuci  {JleiKif :  now  Piesina)^  an  island  vu 
Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  the  two  southern 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the  most  south- 
ernly  was  also  called  Peuce,  but  more  commonly 
the  Sacred  Mouth.  This  island  is  of  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  is  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  ai 
large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Pen- 
cini,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Bastarue,  and  Xoolk 
their  name  from  the  island. 

Peucbla,  PsucBLAdn8(nev/cAa,  UevKeXaQTic 
now  PMeli  or  PakhoU)^  a  city  and  district  in  the 
northwest  of  India  intra  Gangem,  between  the 
rivers  Indus  and  Suastns. 

Pbucbstas  {UtvKioTa()t  a  Macedonian,  and  n 
distinguished  ofllcer  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of 
Alexander  in  the  assault  on  tje  city  of  the  Malli 
in  India,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by  the 
king  to  the  satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexandei 
(B.G.  828),  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  gov 
ernment  of  Persia.  He  fought  on  the  side  o 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  (317-316),  but  dis- 
played both  arrogance  and  insubordination  in 
these  campaigns.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Eu- 
menes by  the  Argyraspids,  Peucestas  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  deprived  him  of 
his  satrapy. 

PsuoiTiA.     Vid.  Apuli. 

Psuciiri.     Vid.  Pbucb. 

[PHACB(4a«9),  sister  of  Ulysses,  accorumg  te 
some  accounts  called  Gallisto.] 

pHAciuK  {^oKiov :  ^axttvc :  now  Alifaka),  9 
mountain  fortress  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
HestisBotis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
northeast  of  Limnsa. 

[Phacusa  i^aKo&oayt  the  capital  of  the  Nomoa 
Arabia  in  Lower  Egypt,  portions  of  which  werr 
on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  thirty-six  miles  ftoxp 
Pelusium.  At  this  place  the  canal  began  which 
ran  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  The 
ruins  on  this  site  still  bear  the  name  TeU  Fa 
kus,'\ 

PHXCJJ99A  {^OKoOoaa:  now  Fefiuia),  an  islam 
in  the  JSgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

PHiBA  i^aid),  the  name  of  the  sow  of  Grom- 
myon  in  Megaris,  which  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
hood,  and  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Phjbaobs  {^aCtuuc*  ^o/^iref ),  a  fabulous  people 
immortalixed  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Sohbria  (Ixfpla)^  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  gov- 
erned by  King  Alcinous.  Vid.  Aloinous.  They 
are  described  by  Homer  as  a  people  fond  of  the 
feast,  the  lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  to  indicate  persons 
of  luxurious  and  sensual  habits.  Thus  a  glut- 
ton is  called  PAYBOX  by  Horace  (£>.,  i.,  15,  24). 
The  ancients  identified  the  Homeric  Scheria 
with  Gorcyra,  whence  the  latter  is  called  by  th« 
poets  Pkaaeia  tellus ;  but  there  is  no  sound  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  isl- 
ands, and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria  as  alto- 
gether fabulous. 

Ph^ax  i^aia^  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a  contemporary  of  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
des.  Some  critics  maintain  that  the  extam 
speech  against  Alcibiades,  commonly  attriboteq 
to  Andocides,  was  written  by  Phieax.      . 
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(PaMituA  (^tuSiftij),  a  Persian  lady,  daughter 
of  Otancs,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses 
and  of  Smerdis  the  magian.  It  was  through  her 
means  that  the  false  Smerdia  was  detect^  and 
exposed.] 

[PHiBJtiMus  {*ai6ifio().  1.  A  king  of  the  Si- 
dor.ians,  who  hospitably  received  Menelaus  on 
hid  return  from  Troy. — 2.  A  native  of  Bisanthe 
in  Macedonia,  or  of  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
in  epigrammatic  poet,  four  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.] 

PHiBDON  (^oidwv),  a  Greek  philosopher,  vas  a 
native  of  £lis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  probably  about  B.C.  400,  and  was 
brought  to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  be  ran  away 
from  hi9  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed 
by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Pbaedon  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was 
Atill  quite  a  youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in 
Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
ind  then  returned  to  Elis,  where  he  became  the 
lou  nder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  Plistanus,  after  whom  theElean  school 
was  merged  in  the  Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of 
Plato, «  hich  contains  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  bears  the  name  of  Phaedon. 

PfljBORA  (^aidpa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasi* 
(.hae  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Theseus.  She 
was  the  step-mother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love ;  but  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  by  Hippolytus,  ^e  accused 
him  to  Theseus  of  having  attempted  her  dis- 
honor. After  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  his  inno- 
eence  became  known  to  bis  father,  and  Phaedra 
made  away  with  herself.    For  details,  vid.  Hip- 

POLYT08. 

Phjbdriades.     Vid.  Paknassub. 

PuiBDsUs  i^aidplac),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Arcadia,  southwest  of  Megalopolis,  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  Messenian  frontier. 

[Phjbdrias  i^atdplac),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
:q  Athens,  as  the  name  is  given  in  Xenophon  ; 
the  common  reading  in  Demosthenes  hasPhaedi* 
mus.] 

PuiEDRus  i^aiSpoc).  1 .  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  B.C.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  gods  (Ilepi 
dfuv),  of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  in  1806,  and  published 
by  Petersen,  Hamb.,  1833.  Cicero  was  largely 
indebted  to  this  work  for  the  materials  of  the 
first  book  of  the  De  Natura  Deonim.-^%  The 
Latin  fabulist,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
what  is  collected  or  inferred  from  his  fables. 
He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought 
irom  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latinr  language.  As  the  title  of  his 
work  is  Phadri  Aug,  Uberti  Faiula  JEMopia,  we 
must  conclude  that  he  had  belonged  to  Augus- 
tus, who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius  he 
appears  to  have  undei^gone  some  persecution 
from  Sejanus.  The  fables  extant  nnder  the 
name  of  Phasdnis  are  ninety-seven  in  number, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  and  distributed  into  five 
books.  Most  of  the  fables  are  transfusions  of 
ihCiEsopian  fables,  or  those  which  pass  as  such, 
'nto  Latin  verse.  The  expression  is  g^enerally 
dear  aad  concise,  and  the  language,  with  some 
ie^  e.t  ^<;ption8,  as  pure  and  correct  as  we  should 
6M 
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expect  from  a  Roman  wilter  of  the  Augustan 
age.  But  Phedrus  has  not  escaped  censure 
when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek  model,  and 
much  of  the*  censure  is  just.  The  best  fubles 
are  those  in  which  be  has  kepw  the  closest  to 
his  original.  Many  of  the  fables,  however,  are 
not  .£sopian,  as  the  natter  clearly  shows,  for 
they  refer  to  historical  events  of  a  much  later 
period  (v.,  1, 8 ;  iii.,  10) ;  and  Phedrus  himself, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  book,  intimates  that 
he  had  often  used  the  name  of  i£sop  only  to 
recommend  his  verses.  There  is  also  another 
collection  of  thirty-two  fables  attributed  to 
JSsop,  and  entitled  Epitome  Fabuiarum,  which 
was  first  published  at  Naples  in  1809,  by  Cas- 
sitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  this  collection.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  Epitome  is  founded  on  genuine  Roman 
fables,  which,  in  the  process  of  transcription 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  consid- 
erable changes.  The  last  and  only  critical  edi- 
tion of  Phaedrus  is  by  Orelii,  Zorich,  1831 

PHJKNAEiTB.       Vid,  SOC RATES. 

PranIas.     Vid.  Phanias. 

PuiBSTUs  (^auTToci  ^alanoC'  !•  A  town  m 
the  south  of  Crete,  near  Gortyaa,  twenty  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  with  a  port-town,  Matala  or 
Matalia,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid 
Phaestus,  who  came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The 
town  is  menooqed  by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed 
at  an  early  period  by  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  £pimenides,.and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  wit  and  sarcasm. -^3.  A 
town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Thessaliotis. 

PHABTHoif  (*ai&ov),  that  is,  *'  the  shining,** 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  sarname  of 
Helios  (the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  as 
a  proper  name  for  Helios ;  but  it  is  more  comp 
monly  known  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Helios  by 
the  Oceanid  Clymene,  the  wife  of  Merops.  The 
^nealogy  of  Phaethon,  however,  ia  not  the  same 
}n  all  writers,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Clym- 
enus,  the  son  of  Helios  by  Merope,  or  a  son  of 
Helios  by  Prote,  or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Helios  by 
the  .nymph  Rhode  or  Rhodos.  He  received  th 
significant  name  of  Phaethon  from  his  father, 
and  was  afterward  presumptuous  and  ambitifms 
enough  to  request  his  father  to  allow  him  for 
one  day  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  across 
the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to  yield,  but, 
the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  horses, 
they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and  came 
so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on  fire. 
Thereupon  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  liffhtning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  River 
£ri£inus.  His  sisters,  the  Heliades  or  Phaethon- 
tiadesf  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their 
tears  into  amber.     Vid.  Helxada. 

PaAimoirriflDKs.     Vid.  HmuAVM. 

Phaxtbusa.     Vid.  Hiuadjb. 

Pragkkb  i^dyppc :  now  Orfan  or  Or/ana^  an 
ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Pierians  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  fi)ot  of  Mount  Pangaeoa. 

[Pbaororiok  i^ypuptov)  or  Pbasroriopo- 
LIS  i^ayptipioTnTiii),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  canal  extending  ttotn  Phacusa  to  Ar 
since.] 

[Phalacba  {^Xdxpa  and  ^aXttxpoi),  a  city  o 
Cvrenaioa.  bet  veen  Ccenopolif  and  Maribiiut 
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icoording  to  Plioy,  celebrated  on  ace  >iint  of  its 
vnne.] 

PiiALiBcus  (^uXaiKoc).  1.  Son  of  Onomar- 
ehus,  succeeded  bis  uncle  Phayllua  as  leader  of 
the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  B.C.  351.  In 
order  to  secure  his  own  safety,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  mercenaries,  leaving  the  un- 
happy Phocians  to  their  fate,  346.  Phalaecus 
now  assumed  the  part  of  a  mere  leader  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  in  which  character  we  find  him 
engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was  slain 
at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete. — %.  A  lyric  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre  called 
PhaldBcian  took  its  name.  Five  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Qreek  Anthology.  Hid 
date  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  one  of 
the  principal  Alexandrean  poets. 

PbalmUx  {^aX(u(Tiai)t  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
aouth  of  Megalopolis,  on  the  road  to  Sparta, 
twenty  stadia  from  the  Laconiao  frontier. 

Phalanna  (♦aAowo :  ^a?Mwaio^ :  now  iCar- 
tuljoli)y  a  town  of  the  Penhaebi  in  the  Thes- 
saltan  district  of  Hestiaeotis,  oo  the  left  bank  of 
the  Peneus,  not  iar  from  Tempo. 

PnjLLAiTTHOs  {^oXovdoc),  SOU  of  Aracus,  was 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheniae,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement, 
which  the  necessity  of  the  first  Messenian  war 
oad  induced  the  Spartans  to  permit.  ( Vid.  Diet, 
9/Aniiq.t  art.  "pAtLTammm.)  As  the  Parthenis 
were  looked  down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
Uiey  formed  a  conspiracy  under  Pbalanthus 
against  the  government  Their  design  having 
been  detected,  th«y  went  to  Italy  under  the 
guidance  of  PhalxiViiis,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Tarentum,  about  B.C.  708.  Pbalanthus  was 
afterward  driven  out  firom  Tarentum  by  a  sedi- 
tion, and  ended  his  days  at  Brundisium. 

PhalIba  (ra  *aXapa :  ^aAopevf ),  a  town  in 
the  Thessalian  district  of  Phthiotis,  on  the  Sinus 
Maliacus,  served  as  the  harbor  of  Lamia. 

[Phaicikis,  one  of  the  Trojan  warriors  who 
accompanied  ^neas  to  Italy :  he  was  slain  by 
Turnus.] 

PralXris  (•froAaptcO*  ^OT  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
omel  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  but  we  have  scaieely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
leign  probably  commenced  about  B.C.  670,  and 
is  said  to  have  lasted  sixteen  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  some  high 
office  in  the  state,  of  which  he  afterward  avail- 
ed himself  to  assume  a  despotic  authority.  He 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  extended  his  power  and  dominion  on 
all  sides,  though  more  frequently  by  strati^em 
than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Theron,  must 
have  bomo'  a  conspicuous  part.  Ho  cinnim- 
stance  connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  cele- 
brated than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  burned  alive  the  victims  of  his  crudty, 
and  of  which  we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first 
experiment  upon  its  inventor  Perillus.  This 
latter  story  has  much  the  air  of  an  invention  of 
later  limes,  but  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  en- 
gine of  torture  was  inseparable  associated  with 
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tne  iiam«>  of  Phalaris  as  early  as  the  tunc  u 
Pindar.  tPin<lf  Pyih.,  i.,  185.)  That  poet  als« 
speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which  clear 
ly  prove  that  his  reputation  as  a  barbarous  tyrant 
was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all  sub 
sequent  writers,  until  a  very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  th9 
later  ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  V> 
have  existed  or  arisen  a  totally  different  tradi- 
tion concerning  Phalaris,  which  represented  him 
as  a  man  of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or 
occasional  cruelty  by  the  pressure  of  circum 
stances  and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Still  more  strange  is  it  that  he  appears  at  the 
same  time  as  an  admirer  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  the  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Such 
is  the  aspect  under  which  his  character  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  two  declamations  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of 
Phalaris  himself  These  epistles  are  now  re^ 
membered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  con- 
troveray  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  mas- 
terly dissertation  in  which  Bentley  exposed 
their  spuriousness.  They  are.  evidently  the 
composition  of  some  sophist,  though  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  forgery  was  composed  can  not 
now  be  determined.  The  first  author  who  re- 
fen  to  them  is  Stobaeus.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Schefer,  Lips.,  1883. 

pHALABiuM  i^n^ufucv),  a  fortrsss  named  afte" 
Phalaris,  near  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  forty  stadia  east  of  the  Rive? 
Himera. 

Pbalabarita  (ra  ^aXaaapva),  a  town  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Crete. 

[Phalobs  (4dX«9r),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
before  Troy  by  Antilocbus.] 

PHALBRa]c(4poA}7pov :  ^ol^pciyf ),  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  harbore  of  AJiens,  and  the  one 
ohiefiy  used  by  the  Athen'ans  before  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars.  Pba'erum  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  most  easteily  of  the  three  har- 
bors in  the  peninsula  of  Pirasns ;  but  this  ap- 
pears uo  be  inoorreet.  The  names  of  the  three 
harbors  in  the  peninsula  were  Piraeus,  Zea,  and 
Mnnychia;  while  Phalerum  lay  southeast  of 
these  three,  nearer  the  city,  at  Hagios  Oeorgios. 
After  the  establishment  by  Themistocles  of  the 
three  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of  Pireus,  Phale- 
rum was  not  much  used ;  but  it  was  connected 
with  the  city  by  means  of  a  wall  called  the 
PkaleruLn  Wall  {^aX^pucov  T8lxo(),  Paleron  or 
Pbalerus  was  also  an  Attic  demus,  containing 
temples  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  Ceres  (Demeter),  and 
other  deities. 

[Phaunvs  (•froAtvoc),  a  Zacynthian,  in  the 
service  of  Tissaphernes ;  after  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  he  accompanied  the  Pereian 
heralds  sent  to  the  army  of  the  ten  thousand 
to  require  them  to  lay  down  their  arms :  he  re- 
Uurtad  unsuceessful,  having  been  unable  to  get 
any  satisfactory  answer  from  Clearohus.] 

PBALoaii  {<faXupla),  a  fortified  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Hestiaeotis,  north  of  Tricca,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Peneus. 

PBAWiB  (^ovoi,  i  ^avaia  dips :  now  Cape  Mat- 
ties),  the  southern  point  of  the  island  or  Chios 
eetobrated  for  its  temple  of  ApoUo  and  for  its 
exoellent  wine.  ^  , 
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HaikAOOftiA  {^avaydpeia,  and  other  forms: 
ruinis  at  Phanagori^  near  Taman^  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  5/ratl«^£<i/a),  aGreekcitj,  found- 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Tetans  under  Phanagoras,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  (/immerian  Bosporus. 
It  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
betMieen  the  coasts  i£  the  Pains  Maeotis  and  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  kmgs  of  Bosporus  as 
their  capital  in  Asia.  It  had  a  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  Apaturos.  and  its  neighborhood  was 
rich  in  olive-yards.  In  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding  barbarians. 

Phanarcxa  {^avdpoia),  a  great  plain  of  Pon- 
las  in  Asia  Minor,  inclosed  by  the  mountain 
chains  of  Paryadres  on  the  east,  and  Lithrus 
and  Ophlimus  on  the  west,  was  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Pontus. 

[Phanbs  (4aviyf),  a  Greek  of  Halicamassus, 
in  the  service  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  whom 
he  deserted,  and  went  over  to  Gambyses,  king 
of  Persia] 

PhamTab  or  PHiBiflAS  (4aWdc,  ^atv/ac),  of  Ere- 
sos  in  Lesbos,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  contemporary,  fellow-citizen,  and  friend 
of  Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  886. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a  most  dili- 
gent writer  upon  every  department  of  philoso- 
phy, as  it  was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  espe- 
cially logic,  physics,  history,  and  literature.  His 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quot- 
ed by  later  writers .  Ooe  of  his  works  most  fre- 
quently cited  was  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  his  na- 
tive city,  bearing  the  title  of  TlpfVT6vetf''^aioi. 

Pban5clb8  (^avojcX^),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
seems  only  to  baye  written  one  poem,  which 
was  entitled  'Epwrep  i^  KaXoL  The  work  was 
upon  p€BderaMieia ;  but  the  subject  was  so  treat- 
ed as  to  exhibit  the  retribution  which  fell  upon 
those  who  addicted. themselves  to  the  practice. 
We  stUi  possess  a  considerable  fragment  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem,  which  describes  the 
love  of  Orpheus  for  Calais,  and  the  vengeance 
taken  upon  him  by  the  Thracian  women.  The 
fragments  of  Phanocles  are  edited  by  Bach,  Phi- 
UttBj  HermenanaetUy  alque  Phanoclis  Reliouia, 
Halle,  1829;  and  by  Schneidewin,  Delectus  Poes, 
Grac.,  p.  158. 

Phanodsvitb  (^av66ftfiot)f  the  author  of  one 
of  those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities 
of  Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthides. 
His  age  and  birth-place  are  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  he  is  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 
[The  last  edition  of  the  fragments  is  in  Muller's 
Hist  Graee.  Fragm.^  p.  366-^70.] 

[PHAifosTHBNBs  {^avwjBivri^)y  an  Andnan, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  407  with 
Ihe  command  of  four  ships,  and  was  sent  to 
Acdros  t6  succeed  Conon  on  that  station.  On 
his  way  he  fell  in  with  two  Thurian  galleys, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  and  captured 
them  with  their  crews.] 

PiiAMOTB  (now  GardkUd\  a  fortified  tovm  of 
Epirus  in  Obaonia,  near  the  lUyrian  frontier. 

PhantasIa  {^avraala^  one  of  those  numerous 
mythical  personages  to  whom  Homer  is  said 
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to  have  been  indebted  fot  his  poems.    She  i 
said  to  have  been  an  Egypt  an,  the  daughter  n» 
Nicarchus,  an  inhabitant  c/f  Memphis,  and  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

Phaon  {^d»v).  :.  A  boatman  at  Mytileue. 
IS  said  to  have  been  orij|inally  an  ugly  old  man : 
but,  in  consequence  of  ms  carrying  Venus  (Aph 
rodite)  across  the  sea  without  accepting  i»iy 
ment,  the  goddess  gave  him  youth  and  beauty 
After  this  Sappho  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and  to  have  leaped  from  the  Leuca- 
dian  rock  when  he  slighted  her ;  but  this  well- 
known  story  vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of 
criticism.  Vid.  Sappho. — [2.  A  IVeedman  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  whose  villa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  Nero  took  refuge  when  the 
people  rose  agaiast  him,  and  where  he  met  his 
death,  A.D.  68.] 

PHlKiE  {^apdl  or  ^fipat).  1.  (^opaifVf  or  ♦a- 
prvc),  an  ancient  town  in  the  western  part  of 
Achea,  and  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean  cities, 
was  situated  on  the  River  Pienis,  seventy  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  one  hundred  and  fiAy  from 
Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took  an 
active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  league  in 
B.C.  281.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrae.  —  2,  (^apafr^Ci  ♦apataryc ,  ^apdnfc : 
now  Kalamata)t  an  ancient  town  in  Mcssenia, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  on  the  River  Nedon,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  about  six  miles 
from  the  sea.  In  B.C.  160  Pharae  joined  the 
Achaean  league  together  with  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Thuria  and  Abia.  It  was  annexed  by 
Augustus  to  Laconia. — 8.  Originally  PnABiaC^a- 
ptf :  ^aplrrj^y  ^apidT^)^  a  town  in  Laconia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  south  of  Sparta. — 4.  A 
town  in  Crete,  founded  by  the  Messenian  Pharae 

[Pbarait  {^apdv),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (now  Faraun)^  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  and  which  is  now  recalled  to 
mind  by  the  Wady  Faran  or  Firan.] 

[Pharaz  {^dpaf).  1.  One  of  the  council  often 
appointed  by  the  Spartans  in  B.C.  418  to  con- 
trol Agis.  At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  that 
year,  he  restrained  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
pressing  too  much  on  the  defeated  enemy,  and 
so  running  the  risk  of  driving  them  to  despair. 
In  B.C.  396  he  laid  siege  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  to  Caunus,  where  Conon  was  frta- 
tioned,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the 
approach  of  a  large  force.— 2.  A  Spartan,  sent 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Athens  against 
Thebes,  B.C.  369.] 

PHARBiBTRus  {^QpSaidoc :  rulns  at  Horbeyt  ?), 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbethites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  lay  south  of  Tanis,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile 

Pharcadon  {^<ipKa6uv),  a  town  of  Theesniy. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Hestiaeotis. 

Pharis.     Vid.  Phara,  No.  3. 

PHARMAOUsSiB  (^apftaKovtfaai).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off*  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in 
the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyradkes  or  Me- 
gait  and  Mikri  Kyra :  on  one  of  them  was  shown 
the  tomb  of  Circe.  —  2.  Pharmacusa  {^apfia 
icot^ffa),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Miletus, 
where  King  Attains  died,  and  near  which  Julius 
Caesar  was  taken  prisoner  to  pirateS|Wh<^n  a 
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«erv  yovLtia  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  re- 
ated  by  Plutarch  (Cat.,  1,  2). 

PiiARNABAZUs  (^opuadoCo^),  8on  of  Pharnacea, 
succeeded  bis  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont.  In  B.C.  41 1  and 
he  following  years,  he  rendered  active  assist- 
ance to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  igainat 
the  Athenians.  When  Dercyllidas,  and  subse- 
quently Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia  to 
protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian 
power,  we  find  Pharnabazus  connecting  himself 
with  Conon  to  resist  the  Lacedemonians.  In 
374  Pharnabazus  invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction 
with  Iphicrates,  but  the  expedition  failed,  chiefly 
through  the  dilatory  proceedings  and  the  ex- 
cessive caution  of  Pharnabazus.  The  character 
of  Pharnabazus  is  eminently  distinguished  by 
generosity  and  openness.  He  has  been  charg- 
ed, it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of  Alcibiades ;  but 
the  latter  probably  fell  by  the  hands  of  others. 
Vid.  Alcibiades. 

PharnIces  (^apvdKtfc)'  l-  King  of  Pontus, 
was  the  son  of  Mithradates  lY.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  about  B.C.  190.  He  car- 
ried on  war  for  some  years  with  Dumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a 
disadvantageous  peace  in  179.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  uncertain ;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture 
in  156.— 2.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  63.  Vid.  Mithradates,  No.  6.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Pharnaces  hastened  to  make 
his  submission  to  Pompey,  who  granted  him  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  seized 
the  opportunity  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  lesser  Armenia. 
He  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Cesar  in  Asia,  but  was  shortly  afterward  de- 
feated by  Cesar  himself  in  a  decisive  action 
near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was  gained  with 
such  ease  by  Cesar,  that  he  informed  the  sen- 
ate of  his  victory  by  the  words  Vem,  vidii  net. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Pharnaces  was 
again  defeated,  and  was  slain  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  mas- 
ter's kingdom.  Vid.  Asandbe. — [3.  Father  of 
Artabazus,  who  commanded  the  Parthians  and 
Chorasmiansin  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  —  4.  Son  of  Pharnabazus,  appears  to 
have  been  satrap  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  near 
the  Hellespont,  as  early  as  B.C.  430.— 6.  A  Per- 
•ian  of  high  rank,  and  brother-in-law  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Oranicus,  B.C.  334.] 

Pharmacia  {^apvaxia  :  nowKheresoun  orJTe- 
asuTida),  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  was  built  near 
;some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably  by 
Pharnaces,  the  grandfather  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  and  peopled  by  the  transference  to  it  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cotyora.  It  had  a  large  com- 
merce and  extensive  fisheries,  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood were  the  iron  mines  of  the  Chalybes. 
[t  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  used  by  Mith- 
radates in  the  war  with  Rome  f  r  the  place  of 
'elQg«  of  his  harem. 
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[Pharnaspes  {^apvaarrtfi),  a  Persian  oi  loc 
family  of  the  Achemenide,  was  tue  father  of  Cas 
sandane,  a  favorite  wife  of  Cyrus  the  Great.] 

[PHAEHCCHas  i^Qpvovxoc)'  L  Au  ofllcer  of 
Cyrus  the  elder,  and  one  of  the  chiliarchs  of  hit 
cavalry  in  the  war  with  Crcesus.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  he  was  made  satrap  of  the  Hel 
lespontine  Phrygia  and  iEolis. — 2.  One  of  the 
three  commanders  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  A  fall  from  his  horse  ocoasioijed  his 
detention  at  Sardis  while  the  Per>ians  invaded 
Greece.  By  his  order  the  horse  s  lees  were  cut 
oflfat  the  knees  on  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown 
his  master. — 3.  A  Lycian  appointed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  command  the  forces  sent  into 
Sogdiaoa  against  Spitamenes  in  B.C.  329.] 

Pharsalds  {^upaaXoct  Ion.  ^upaifXoc :  ^apaw^ 
AiOf:  now  Pkarsa  or  Fertala),  a  town  in  Thes- 
saly,  in  the  district  Thessaliotis,  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Phthiotis,  west  of  the  River 
Enipeus,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Narthacius.  It  was  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  city,  and  contained  a  strongly-fortified 
acropolis.  In  its  neighborhood,  northeast  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus,  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Tketidium. 
Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  B.C.  48,  which 
made  Cesar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is 
frequently  called  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

Pbaeus  {^dpo{).  1 .  (Now  Pharos  or  Rjudhat" 
el-Un,  i.  e..  Fig-garden)^  a  smaA  island  oflf  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Ho* 
mer,  who  describes  it  as  a  whole  day's  sail  dis- 
tant from.£gyptu8,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt 
itself,  but  the  River  Nile.  When  Alexander  th« 
Great  planned  the  city  of  Alexandrea,  on  the 
coast  opposite  to  Pharos,  be  caused  the  island 
to  be  united  to  the  coast  by  a  mole  seven  sta* 
dia  in  length,  thus  forming  the  two  harbors  of 
the  city.  Vid.  Alexandrea.  The  island  w«s 
chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower  built  upon  it 
by  Ptolemy  II.  PhiladelphuQ  for  a  light-house, 
whence  the  name  ofpharut  was  applied  to  alS 
similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island,  toc^ 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  seT* 
enty  translators  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  OU 
Testament,  hence  called  the  Septuagint,  were 
confined  till  their  work  was  finished.  The  isl- 
and was  well  peopled  according  to  Julius  Ce- 
sar, but  soon  afterward  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen.— 2.  (Now 
Luina  or  ifvor),  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  oflf 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  east  of  Issa,  with  a  Greek 
city  of  the  same  name  (ruins  at  CivUa  Vtcchia)^ 
which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  ^Emilius  Paulus,  but  probably  rebuilt,  a» 
it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Pharia. 

[PuABus  (4apof ).  1.  The  helmsman  of  Mene- 
laus,  from  whom  the  island  of  Pharus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. — %  A  Rutulian,  slain  by  ^neas  in 
Italy  in  the  war  with  Tumus.] 

PharusIi  i^apovatoi),  a  people  in  the  interiM 
(probably  near  the  western  coast)  of  Northern 
Africa,  who  canied  on  a  considerable  traflicwith 
Mauretania. 

Phasablis  {^aaariXii :  nuw  probably  Ain-tl' 
FuMoUX  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  th« 
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«o:d2D.  north  of  Jericho,  built  b^*  Herod  the 
Great. 

Ph/.sblis  (♦a(TJ7^/f,  ^aoffklTfi^ :  ruins  at  Tekra- 
m),  an  important  sea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near 
the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  stood  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pamphylia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  So  yma,  in  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and 
from  its  position,  and  its  command  of  three  fine 
harbors,  it  soon  gained  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  Lycian  confederacy, 
but  had  an  independent  government  of  its  own. 
It  became  afterward  the  head-quarters  of  the 
pirates  who  infested  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed  by  P.  Ser- 
Tilius  Isauricus ;  and  though  the  city  was  re- 
stored, it  never  recovered  its  importance.  Pha- 
selis  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light,  quick  vessels  called  ^ffhti  were  first 
built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a  ship  appears  on 
its  coins. 

PHA8I8  (♦affff).  1.  (Now  Fax  or  Rioni\  a  re- 
nowned river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the 
Moschici  Montes  (or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
Caucasus,  where,  in  fact,  its  chief  tributaries 
rise),  and  flowed  westward  through  the  plain  of 
Colchis  into  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus  (now  Black  Sea),  after  receiving  several  af- 
fluents, the  chief  of  which  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion :  the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  thirty-eight  miles  above  its 
mouth  for  large  vessels,  and  for  small  ones 
farther  up,  as  far  as  Sarapana  (now  Skarapan), 
whence  goods  were  conveyed  in  four  days  aoross 
the  Moechici  Montes  to  the  River  Cyrus,  and  so 
to  the  Caspian.  It  was  spanned  by  one  hundred 
fiid  twenty  bridges,  and  had  many  towns  upon 
its  banks.  Its  waters  were  celebrated  for  their 
parity  and  for  various  other  supposed  qualities, 
•ome  of  a  very  marvellous  nature ;  but  it  was 
most  famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  Fui.  Akoonauta. 
Some  of  the  early  geographers  made  it  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  aft- 
erward the  northeastern  limit  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus»  and,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  northern  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  Western  Asia.  Another  notable  circumstance 
oonnected  with  it  is,  that  it  has  given  name  to 
tbe  pheasant  (phasianus,  ^durtavoc,  ^ataviKbc 
6pvi(),  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  Greece  from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still 
found  in  great  numbers.  When  the  geography 
of  these  regions  was  comparatively  unknown,  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  identification  of  certain  celebrated  names, 
and  thus  the  name  Phasis,  like  Araxes,  is  ap- 
plied to  diflTerent  rivers.  The  most  important 
of  these  yariations  isXenophon^s  application  of 
the  name  Phasis  to  the  River  Araxes  in  Ar- 
menia. {Anab.,  iy.,  6.) — 2.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  its  southern  side,  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the 
Milesians  as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce, 
and  used  under  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  under 
the  Romans  as  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  R  issian 
fortified  station,  under  the  name  of  Paii.  Some 
identify  it  with  Sebastopolis,  but  most  likely 
incorrectly — 3.  There  was  a  river  of  the  same 
i:ame  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  (now  Ceylon), 
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PhavorIn'Is.     Vid.  Fatoriitus. 

Phayllus  (^dOXAof).  1.  Acelel.atec  <iaietc 
ol  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  /ictory 
at  the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  in  a  ship  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense. — 2.  A  Phocian,  brother  of  Ono- 
marchus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  general  ol  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  352.  He  died  ic 
the  following  year,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness. Phayllus  made  use  of  the  sacred  trees 
ures  of  Delphi  with  a  far  more  lavish  hand  than 
either  of  his  brothers,  and  he  is  accused  of  be- 
stowing the  consecrated  ornaments  upon  his 
wife  and  mistresses. 

Phazania  (now  Fezzan),  a  district  of  Libya 
Interior.     Vid.  Gabamantbs. 

Phazemoiv  {^a^ffftuv  :  now  piobably  Marn- 
Iran),  a  city  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  northwest 
of  Amasia,  and  the  capital  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pontus,  called  Phazemonltis  {^o^ijfAovi- 
nc),  which  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys, 
sooth  of  Gazelonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
warm  mineral  springs.  Pompey  changed  the 
name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the  district 
was  called  Neapolitis ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  have  been  soon  dropped. 

Prba  (^rtd,  ^ed,  ^eai :  ^taioc),  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis,  with  a  harbor  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  River  lardanus.  In  front  of  the  harbor  was 
a  small  island  called  Pheas  (^mc.) 

Phkoa  or  pRBCADuic,  a  fortress  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  district  Hestiaeotis. 

Prbobus  i^yeiuc).  1.  King  of  Psophis  in  Ar- 
cadia, father  of^Alphesiboea  or  Arsinoe,  of  Prt- 
nous  and  Agenor,  or  of  Temenus  and  Axion. 
He  purified  Alcmaeon  aAer  he  had  killed  his 
mother,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alphesibcca 
in  marriage.  Alcmson  presented  Alphesibcca 
with  the  celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia ;  but  when  Alcmeon  afterward  wished 
to  obtain  them  again  for  his  new  wife  Callirrhoe, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Phegeus,  by 
their  father's  command.  Phegeus  was  himself 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Ale- 
meon.  For  details,  vid,  Alcm  jeon. — [8.  Son  of 
Dares,  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  in  Troy, 
slain  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Diomedes. — 3.  Name 
of  two  Trojan  warriors,  companions  of  uEneas, 
slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

[Phbllxas  (^eAA%),  a  little  stream  of  Laco- 
nia,  which  empties  into  the  Eurotas,  south  of 
Sparta.] 

[Phbllob  (^eXXdift  near  tbe  modern  Zakhuli), 
a  small  town  in  tbe  east  of  Achaia,  forty  stadia 
inland  from  .Cgira,  in  a  well-watered  and  well- 
wooded  district.] 

Phbllus  (^^XAoc  or^eAXdc :  ^eXkiTjic '-  ruins 
near  Saarei),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a  mount- 
ain between  Xantbus  and  Antiphellus ;  the  lat- 
ter having  been  at  first  the  port  of  Phellus,  but 
afterward  eclipsing  it. 

Pbbllusa,  a  small  island  near  Lesboa. 

Pbbxxus  {^fuoc)t  a  celebrated  minstrel,  sou 
of  Terpius,  who  entertained  with  bis  song  tbe 
suitors  in  tbe  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

PHiMoNdB  i^vf^v6ij)t  a  mythical  Greek  poet- 
ess of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first 
priestess  at  Delpl^i,  and  the  inventor  of  the  hex- 
ameter verse.    There  were  noems  which  went 
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ancfer  tho  oame  of  Phemonoli,  like  the  uld  re- 
ligious ])oem3  which  were  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
Musasus,  and  tho  other  mythological  bards. 

Phbnbus  (Jbeveoc  or  ♦evfof :  ^ivedn^q :  now 
Fonia)t  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Arcadia,  »t 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene,  and  on  the  River 
Aroanius.  Its  territory  was  called  PhbneItis 
(^fveunc)-  There  were  extensiye  marshes  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  waters  of  which,  though 
partly  carried  ofl*  by  a  subterraneous  emissary, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Her- 
cules, [sometimes  collected,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable lake].  The  town  was  of  great  antiqui- 
ty. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  an  autochthon  Pbeneus.  It 
contained  a  strongly-fortified  acropolis,  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Tritonia ;  and  in 
the  town  itself  were  the  tombs  of  Iphicles  and 
Myrtiius,  and  temples  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and 
Ceres  (Demeler). 

PuBRiS  {^epal :  ^epaioc :  now  VaUttino)^  an 
ancient  town  of  Theasaly,  in  the  southeast  of 
the  Pelasgian  plain,  west  of  Mount  Pelion, 
southwest  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis,  and  ninety  sta- 
dia from  its  port-town  Pagasae  on  tho  Pagas»an 
Gulf  Pherse  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Admetus,and  in  history  on  account 
of  its  tyrants,  who  extended  their  power  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Ta- 
gus  or  generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.C. 
374.  Jason  was  succeeded  in*370  by  his  two 
brothers  Polydorus  and  Polypbron.  The  former 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  Polyphron.  The 
latter  was  murdered  in  his  turn  in  369  by  his 
nephew  Alexander,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
cruelty,  and  who  was  put  tu  death  in  367  by  his 
wife  Thebe  and  her  three  brothers.  At  a  later 
period  we  read  that  Phere  was  surrounded  by  a 
namber  of  gardens  and  country  houses. 

PHBRiB.       Vid.  PHARiB. 

[Phbbadlas  {i^cpavXac)  is  introduced  by  Xen- 
ophon  in  the  Cyropedia  as  a  Persian  of  hum- 
ble birth,  but  a  favorite  with  Cyrus,  and  distin- 
guished by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which 
would  not  have  dishonored  the  noblest  rank. 
He  is  described  as  having  become  tired  of  the 
honors  and  elevation  to  which  Cyrus  had  raised 
him,  and  as  having  voluntarily  resigned  them 
to  lead  a  quiet  and  retired  life  such  as  he  had 
before  enjoyed.] 

[Prbreclus  {^ipeKXoc)t  a  son  of  Harmonides, 
is  said  to  have  built  the  ship  in  which  Paris 
carried  off  Helen,  and  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Meriones.] 

Phbrecrates  {^epeKpartjc),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Crates, 
Eupolis,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  some- 
what younger  than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat 
older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his  first  vic- 
tory B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of 
Crates,  whoso  actor  he  had  been.  Crates  and 
Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  sat- 
ire and  vituperation  of  which  this  sort  of  poetry 
had  previously  been  the  vehicle,  and  construct- 
ed their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot, 
and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates 
did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether  from  per- 
sonal satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his 
plays  that  be  attacked  Alcibiades,  the  tagic 
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poet  Melanthius,  and  others.  He  invented  k 
new  metre,  which  wa^  named,  after  him,  icie 
PherecraUan.     The  system  of  the  verse   i% 

^ ..  il  w  w  ^  «.  which  may  be  best  explained 
as  a  ehoriambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its  base, 
and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The 
metre  is  very  frequent  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, (rrtUo  Pyrrha  sub  aiUro,  The  extant  tillen 
of  the  plays  of  Pherecrates  are  eighteen. 

Pherbcydes  {^€ptK^i).  1 .  Of  Syros,  an  iaV 
and  in  the  .£eean,  an  early  Greek  philosopher, 
or  rather  theologian.  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
644.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  an- 
cient writers  who  speak  of  him  state  that  be 
was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  According  to 
a  common  tradition,  he  died  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, or  Morbus  Pediculosus;  though  others 
give  different  accounts  of  his  death.  The  mo&* 
important  subject  which  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsycho- 
sis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  wt  iters,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gave 
an  account  of  his  views  in  a  work  v/hich  was 
extant  in  the  Alexandrean  period.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  prose,  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  in  the  explanation  of  philosoph- 
ical questions.— 2.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  Greek  logographers. 
He  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifth  century 
D.O.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Hellanicns 
and  Herodotus.  His  principal  work  was  a  myth- 
ological history  in  ten  books.  It  began  with  a 
theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  fami 
lies  of  that  time.  His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Sturz,  PherecyaU  Fragmenta^  Lips., 
1824,  second  edition ;  and  by  C.  and  T.  Millie!, 
in  Fragmenta  Historicum  Grttcorum^  vol.  i. 

Phbrb.6  {^ipnc)-  1-  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Ty- 
ro, and  brother  of  iEson  and  Amythaon ;  he  was 
married  to  Periclymene,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Admetus,  Lycurgus,  Idomene,  and 
Periapis.  He  was  believed  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Phere  in  Thessaly.— 3.  Son  of  Ja- 
son and  Medea. — 3.  A  follower  of  Pallas,  fought 
on  the  side  of  iEneas  against  Turnus,  and  was 
slain  by  Halesus. 

PherbttIdbs  (^ep^ridd^c),  t.  e.y  a  son  of  Phe- 
res,  is  espelcially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

PHERBTiiCA  (^eperlfia),  wife  of  Battus  III., 
and  mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  successive  kings 
of  Cyrene.  After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the 
Barcaeans  {vid.  BATTiADiS,  No.  6),  Pheretima  fled 
into  £g]rpt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  representing  that  the  death  of 
Arcesilaus  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Persians,  she  induced  him  to 
avenge  it.  On  the  capture  of  Barca  by  the  Per- 
sian army,  she  caused  those  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  her  son's  murder  to  be  impaled, 
and  ordered  the  breasts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut 
off.  Pheretima  then  ifeturned  to  Egypt,  where 
she  soon  after  died  of  a  painful  and  loathsome 


Phbron  or  Phbros  {^ipuv,  ^epu^),  king  oJ 
£sypti  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited 
with  blindness,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though 
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according  to  the  legend  preserved  in  Herodo- 
tus, it  was  a  punishment  for  his  presumptuous 
impiety  in  throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  when  it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By 
attending  to  the  directions  of  an  oracle  he  was 
cured ;  and  he  dedicated  an  obelisk  at  Heliop- 
olis  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  this  obelisk,  together  with  another  also 
made  by  him,  but  broken  in  its  removal,  was  tu 
be  seen  at  Rome,  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula  and 
Nero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill.  Plmy  calls 
the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus  or  Nen- 
fjoreus,  a  name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from  Me- 
aophtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pheron  is  of  course  the  same 
word  as  Pharaoh. 

PhidTas  (*fc<J/af),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  the  son  of  Charmides,  and  was 
horn  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
B.C.  490.  He  began  to  work  as  a  statuary 
about  464,  and  one  of  his  first  great  works  was 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Promachus, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  m.ust  have  established  his  reputation ;  but 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions 
of  his  own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under 
his  direction,  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
sl)8.  That  statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias 
to  execute  the  principal  statues  which  were  to 
be  set  up,  but  gave  him  the  oversight  of  all  the 
works  of  art  which  were  to  be  erected.  Of 
these  works  the  chief  were  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis,  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  on  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Parthenon^ 
on  which,  as  the  central  point  of  the  Athenian 
polity  and  religion,  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this  tem- 
ple, the  remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Phidias ;  but  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  divinity,  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  was  inclosed  within  that  mag- 
nificent shrine,  was  the  work  of  the  artist's  own 
hand.  •  The  statue  was  dedicated  in  438.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  great  work  at  Athens,  he  .went 
to  Elis  and  Olympia,  which  he  was  now  invited 
to  adorn.  He  was  there  engaged  for  about  four 
or  five  years,  from  437  to  434  or  433,  during 
which  time  he  finished  his  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  greatest  of  all  his  works. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  against  his  great  patron,  Perrcles, 
which  was  then  at  its  height.  The  party  op- 
posed to  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  powerful  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at  him 
in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia.  Vid.  Peri- 
cles. Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation, 
but  this  chargre  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the 
advice  of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  be  removed  and  the  weight  of 
it  examined.  The  accusers  then  charged  Phid- 
ias with  impiety,  in  having  introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  tho 
goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Peri- 
cles. On  this  Litter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown 
'Bto  prison,  where  he  d'ed  from  disease  in 
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432.  Of  the  numerous  works  executed  !;>  Phi» 
ias  for  the  Athenians,  the  most  celebrated  wat 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  Parthft 
non,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
This  statue  was  of  that  kind  of  work  which  the 
Greeks  called  chryselephantine^  that  is,  the  statue 
was  formed  of  plates  of  ivory  laid  upon  a  core 
of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  flesh  parts,  while  llir 
drapery  and  other  ornaments  were  of  solid  gold. 
The  statue  stood  in  the  foremost  and  larger  cham- 
her  of  the  temple  (jfrodomus).  It  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  leA 
hand,  and  an  image  of  Victory  four  cubits  high 
in  her  right :  she  was  girded  wiih  the  segis,  an^ 
had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested 
on  the  ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the 
statue  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  nearly  forty 
feet,  including  the  base.  The  eyes  were  of  a 
kind  of  marble,  nearly  resembling  ivory,  perhaps 
painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pupil ;  there  is 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement  which 
is  frequently  made  that  they  were  of  precious 
stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  the  statue, 
which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at  pleas- 
ure, is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  forty 
talents  (ii.,  13).  Still  more  celebrated  than  his 
statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  was  the  colossal 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which 
Phidias  made  for  the  great  temple  of  this  god, 
in  the  AUis  or  sacred  grove  at  Olympia.  This 
statue  was  regarded  as  the  master-piece,  no* 
only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  range  of  Gre- 
cian art ;  and  was  looked  upon  not  so  much  ts 
a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual  man- 
ifestation of  the  present  deity.  It  was  placed 
in  the  prodomus  or  front  chamber  of  the  temple 
directly  facing  the  entrance.  It  was  only  vis 
ible,  however,  on  great  festivals :  at  other  times 
it  was  concealed  by  a  magnificent  curtain.  The 
god  was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  ot 
cedar  wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony, 
stones,  and  colors,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
olive,  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  hand  support- 
ing a  sceptre,  which  was  ornamented  with  all 
sorts  of  metals,  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle. 
The  throne  was  brilliant  both  with  gold  and 
stones,  and  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  was  or- 
namented with  figures  both  painted  and  sculp- 
tured. The  statue  almost  reached  to  the  roof, 
which  was  about  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  idea 
which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this,  his 
greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  but 
having  laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned 
as  a  conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose, 
ruling  with  a  nod  the  subject  world.  It  is  re- 
lated that  when  Phidias  was  asked  whit  model 
he  meant  to  follow  in  making  his  statue,  he  re- 
plied that  of  Homer  (//.,  i..  528-530).  The  im- 
itation of  this  passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small 
aid  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  {Para  list 
Lo*^iii.,  135-137): 

''Thus  while  God  spake.  ambroBtal  frngranco  fiU*d 
AU  heaven,  and  in  the  bleaeed  spirits  elect 
Bense  of  new  Joy  ineffable  diffused." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Then 
dosius  I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  in  A.V.  476.    The  Uis^iqguUi^ 
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<ng  character  of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal 
beauty,  and  that  of  the  tublimcst  order,  especially 
In  the  representation  of  divinities,  and  of  sul>- 
jects  connected  with  their  worship.  While  on 
the  one  hand  he  set  himself  free  from  the  stiff 
and  unnatural  forms  which,  hy  a  sort  of  religious 
precedent,  had  fettered  his  predecessors  of  the 
archaic  or  hieratic  school,  be  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  descended  to  the  exact  imitation  of  any 
human  model,  however  beautiful ;  he  never  rep- 
resented that  distorted  action,  or  expressed  that 
vehement  passion,  which  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  repose  ;  nor  did  he  ever  approach  to  that  al- 
ni;>st  meretricious  grace,  by  which  some  of  his 
greatest  followers,  if  they  did  not  corrupt  the 
art  themselves,  gave  the  occasion  for  its  cor- 
ruption in  the  bands  of  their  less  gifted  and 
spiritual  irjiitators. 

PhidippIdes  or  Philippidbs  {^eidinirldtiCt  ^i- 
Xi7rmd7i()t  a  courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Sparta  in  B.C.  490  to  ask  for  aid  against  the 
Persians,  and  arrived  there  on  the  second  day 
from  his  leaving  Athens.  On  bis  return  to 
Athens,  he  related  that  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he 
had  fallen  in  with  Pan  on  Mount  Parthenium, 
near  Tegea,  and  that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask 
the  Athenians  why  they  paid  him  no  worship, 
though  he  had  been  hitherto  their  friend,  and 
ever  would  be  so.  In  consequence  of  this  rev- 
elation, they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pan  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  honored  him  thence- 
forth with  annual  sacrifices  and  a  torch-race. 

[PniDiFFUs  {*eidi7rirof)t  a  son  of  Thessalus, 
ihe  Heraclid,  and  brother  of  Antiphus,  led  the 
warriors  of  the  Sporades  in  thirty  ships  against 
Troy.] 

Phxdon  i^eiSavy  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas, 
tod  king  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of 
Argos  over  Cleone,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus, 
TrtRzen,  and  .£gina,  and  aimed  at  extending 
bis  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Pisans  invited  him,  in  the 
eighth  Olympiad  (B.C.  748),  to  aid  them  in  ex- 
cluding the  Eleans  from  their  usurped  presi- 
dency at  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  celebrate 
them  jointly  with  themselves.  The  invitation 
quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious  pretensions  of 
Phidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the 
Eleans  and  celebrating  the  games  along  with 
the  Pisans ;  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recov- 
ered  their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the 
power  of  Phidon ;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the 
struggle  we  have  no  information.  The  most 
memorable  act  of  Phidon  was  his  Introduction 
of  copper  and  silver  coinage,  and  a  new  scale 
of  weights  and  measures,  which,  through  his 
jifluence,  became  prevalent  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  ultimately  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question  was 
(nown  by  the  name  of  the  iEginetan,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  the  coinage  of  Phidon  was 
struck  in  ^gina ;  but  there  seems  good  reason 
foi  believing  that  what  Phidon  did  was  done  in 
Argos,  and  nowhere  else ;  that  **  Phidonian 
measures*'  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the 
Kpecific  name  of  the  iEginetan  until  there  was 
another  scale  in  vogue,  the  Euboic,  from  which 
to  distinguish  them ;  and  that  both  the  epithets 
Nrere  derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
cale  first  originated  but  from  '.he  people  whose 
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commercial  activity  tended  to  make  tLem  luosi 
generally  known,  in  the  one  ca6e  the  iEgtne- 
tans,  in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Cba.- 
cis  and  Eretria. — 2.  An  ancient  Corinthian  log> 
islator  of  uncertain  date. 

Phioalia  (^tyoA/a,  ^iyu2.eta,  ^lyaXia  :  ^lyu- 
Aevc :  now  PaolUza),  at  a  later  time  called  Piii  • 
ALIA,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  At 
cadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia  and  Elis, 
and  upon  the  River  Lymax.  It  was  taken  bjf 
the  Spartans  B.C.  559,  but  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  the  Phigalians  with  the  help  of  the 
Oresthasians.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  later  wars  of  the  Achean  and  iEtolian 
leagues.  Phigalia,  however,  owes  its  celebrity 
in  modern  times  to  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  at  Bassae  on  Mount  Coty- 
lum.  This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  arch- 
itect, along  with  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epi- 
curius,  or  the  Deliverer,  because  the  god  bad 
delivered  the  country  from  the  pestilence  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pausanias  describes 
this  temple  as  the  most  beautiful  one  in  all  Pel- 
oponnesus after  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena^ 
at  Tcffca.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still  stand<> 
ing.  In  1812  the  frieze  round  the  interior  of 
the  inner  cella  was  discovered,  containing  a  se* 
ries  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing 
the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae, 
and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons.  Their 
height  is  a  little  more  than  two  feet,  and  their 
total  length  is  one  hundred  feet.  They  were 
found  on  the  ground  under  the  spot  which  they 
originally  occupied,  and  were  much  injured  by 
their  fall,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  ruins  lying 
upon  them.  They  were  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are  still  pre- 
served, and  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  PhigaLian  Marbles.  .  They  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
cient art  in  this  country. 

Phila  (^<Ao),  daughter  of  Antipater,  the  re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  virtuous  women  of  the  age  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  married  to  Craterus 
in  B.C.  322,  and  after  the  death  of  Craterus, 
who  survived  his  marriage  with  her  scarcely  a 
year,  she  was  again  married  to  the  young  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonus.  She  shared 
with  her  husband  bis  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  but  when  he  was  expelled  from  Mac- 
edonia in  287,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
at  Cassandrea,  unable  to  bear  this  unexpected 
reverse.  .  She  left  two  children  by  Demetrius  : 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Gonatas,  who  became 
king  of  Macedonia ;  and  a  daughter,  Stratonice, 
married  first  to  Seleucus,  and  afterward  to  his 
son  Antiochus. 

Phila  (<fr/Aa  :  ^i2.aioc,  *tAarvr).  1.  A  town 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  province  Pierla,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill  on  the  Peneus,  between  Dium 
and  Tempe,  and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly, 
built  by  Demetrius  II.,  and  named  after  h\% 
mother  Pbila.  —  2.  An  island  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the  Stoechades. 

[PaiLADELPHiA  {^iXadiX^eiQt  novr  Allah- shchh 
i.  0.,  city  of  God).  1.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  tht 
Cogamus,  at  the  foot  ol  Mount  Tmolus,  was 
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I6*]nded  b^  Attalus  Philadelphtis,  brcther  of  £u- 
menes,  king  of"  Perffamus.  The  place  aoffered 
repeatedly  from  Tiolent  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
and,  in  conseqaence,  bad,  by  the  time  of  Strabo, 
become  almost  deserted.  Tacitas  mentions  it 
among  the  towns  restored  by  Tiberias,  after  a 
more  than  ordinary  calamity  of  this  kind.  Phila- 
delphia was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  At  a  later  period 
it  made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turks,  but 
vi-as  finally  sublued  by  Bajazet  in  A.D.  1390. — 
S.  (Tn  the  Old  Testament,  Rabbath-Ammon  or 
Rabbah),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  situ- 
ated on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  them  by  David.  It  was  called  Philadelphia 
from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  this  name  in  Oreek  and  Roman 
writers.     Vtd,  Rabbataiana.] 

Philadblprus  (^(XddeX^of),  a  snroame  of 
rtolemsus  11.,  king  of  Egypt  (vid.  Ptolbmavs), 
fend  of  Attalus  11.  of  Pergamus.    Vid.  Attalus. 

[pRiLJE  (^iXal),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the 
•outh  of  Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost 
point  of  Egypt,  inhabited  in  common  by  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians.  The  island  was  cover- 
ed with  temples  and  other  splendid  stractures, 
for  it  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  in  the  little  island 
Abatos  (q.  V.)  close  to  it  was  the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris: from  the  magnificent  ruins  still  existing  in 
the  island,  it  is  now  called  Djestret-el-Birbeht  i. 
€., "  Temple-island.»'] 

PttiLMm  (^Ihuvoi),  two  brothers,  citizens  of 
Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told  : 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it 
was  agreed  that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed 
time  from  each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  wherever  it  might  be,  should 
thenceforth  form  the  limit  of  the  two  territories. 
The  Philaeni  were  appointed  for  this  service  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  advanced 
much  further  than  the  Cyrenean  party.  The 
Cyreneans  accused  them  of  having  set  forth  be- 
fore the  time  agreed  upon,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  accept  the  spot  which  they  had  reach- 
ed as  a  boundary  line,  if  the  Philaeni  would  sub- 
mit to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand.  Should 
they  decline  the  oflfer,  they  were  willing,  they 
said,  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
fer  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an 
extension  of  territory  by  a  similar  death.  The 
Philaeni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted 
themselves  for  their  country  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. The  Carthaginians  paid  high  honors  to 
their  memory,  and  erected  altars  to  them  where 
they  had  died ;  and  from  these,  even  long  after 
all  traces  of  them  had  vanished,  the  place  still 
continued  to  be  called  "The  Altars  of  the  Phi- 
laeni." Our  main  authority  for  this  story  is  Sal- 
hist,  who  probably  derived  his  information  from 
African  traditions  during  the  time  that  he  was 
proconsul  of  Numidia,  and  at  least  three  hund- 
red years  after  the  event.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name 
by  which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known 
to  us — ^l^atvoi,  or  lovers  of  praise — seems 
dearly  to  have  been  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

[pHiL^sva  (♦tAawf),  a  son  of  the  Telamonian 
4jax  and  Tecmessa,  from  whom  the  Attic  de- 
nus  of  Philaidae  derived  its  name.] 

PffiLAORlo«(*tAdy^/of),  aGreek  medical  writ- 
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er,  bom  in  Epirus,  lived  after  Galcn  and  betoit; 
Oribasius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  third 
century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main. 

Phtlamiion  i^iXdfiftav),  a  mythical  pcet  and 
musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  sai  * 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Chione,orPhilonis,orLeuconoe.  By  the  nymph 
Agriope,  who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  he  became 
the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.  He  it 
closely  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  with  the  music  of  the  citl  ani.  He 
is  said  to  have  estabUshed  the  choruses  of  girls, 
who,  in  the  Delphian  worship  of  Apollo,  sang 
hymns  in  which  they  celebrated  the  births  ol 
I^tona  (Leto),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Apollo. 
Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient  mu- 
sical contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was 
Philammon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  sod 
Thamyris. 

Philargyrios  Junius,  or  Pbilaroyrus,  or  Ju- 
NiLius  Flagrius,  an  early  commentator  upon 
Virgil,  who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georg- 
ics.  His  observations  are  less  elaborate  than 
those  of  Servius,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  The  period  when  he  fiou  • 
ished  is  altogether  uncertain.  They  are  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Vii^il  by  Burmann  *,  [and  in  the 
edition  of  the  commentaries  of  Servius  by  H.  A. 
Lion,  Gottingen,  1825-26.] 

Phile  or  PifiLEs,  Manuel  (MavovhX  6  ^lA^f), 
a  Byzantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was 
born  about  A.D.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  Hit 
poem,  De  Animalium  Proprictatc^  chiefly  extract- 
ed fromiElian,  is  edited  oyDe  Paw,Traj.  Rhcu., 
1739 ;  [and  with  a  revised  text  by  Lehrs  and  Drif>' 
ner  in  the  Bucolici  Giaeci,  forming  part  of  Di- 
dot^s  Bibliotheca  Grsca,  Paris,  1846 ;]  and  hia 
other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited  by 
Wernsdorf,  Lips.,  1768. 

Phile  A  8  (♦tXecf).  1.  A  Greek  geographer  of 
Athens,  whose  time  can  not  be  determined  with 
certainty,  but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  oldei 
period  of  Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Periplus,  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  on  Asia,  and  the  other  on  Europe.— 
[2.  Of  Tarentum,  having  been  sent  as  ambassa 
dor  to  Rome,  he  persuaded  his  countrymen,  who 
were  there  detained  as  hostages,  to  make  theii 
escape,  which  they  efifected  by  his  aid ;  but,  hav- 
ing been  overtaken  at  Terracina,  itxy  were 
brought  back  to  Rome,  scourged,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.]    - 

Philemon  {^iTJuMtv).  1.  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  husband  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a  time, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mercury  (Hermes),  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  ordinary  mortals,  visited 
Phrygia ;  but  no  one  was  willing  to  receive  the 
strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis  was  opened  to  ttem,  where  the  two 
gods  were  kindly  treated.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  re- 
warded the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to 
an  eminence,  while  all  the  neighboring  district 
was  visited  with  a  sudden  inundation.  On  thi  t 
eminence  Jupiter  (Zeus)  appointed  them  the 
guardians  of  his  temple,  and  allowed  them  both 
to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  meta- 
morphosed them  into  trees. — 2.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was^the  som  of  Pa 
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^00,  and  a  oat f Ye  of  Soli  in  Ctlioia,  but  at  an 
eaily  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there  received 
the  citizenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than  Menander,  whom, 
however,  be  long  survived.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit about  B  C.  330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of 
the  New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  celebrity ;  and  he  shares  with  Menander 
the  homr  ot  its  invention,  or,  rather,  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  regular  form.  Philemon  lived  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
differently  related :  some  ascribing  it  to  excess- 
ive laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident ;  others  to 
joy  at  obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest; 
while  another  story  represents  him  as  quietly 
called  away  by  the  goddesses  whom  he  served 
in  the  midst  of  the  composition  or  representa- 
tion of  his  last  and  best  work.  Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to 
Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater  favor- 
ite with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his 
rival  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Vid.  Mbnanqbr. 
The  extant  fragments  of  Philemon  display  much 
liveliness,  wit,  eloquence,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  life.  His  favorite  aubjects  seem  to  have 
been  love  intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the 
standing  ones  of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which 
Plautus  and  Terence  have  made  us  familiar. 
Ths  STimber  of  his  plays  was  ninety-seven ;  the 
number  of  extant  titles,  after  the  doubtful  and 
spurious  ones  are  rejected,  amounts  to  about 
£f^- three ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
teese  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Phile- 
mon. The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Meineke,  Berlin,  18!^ 
8vo,  in  his  FragnutUa  Cotnicorum  Gr<Ecorum, 
Berol,  1841 ;  [and  by  Fr.  Diibner  at  the  end  of 
the  Aristophanes  in  Didot*s  Bibliotheca  Oraeca, 
Paris,  I836.]~3.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  for- 
mer, in  whose  fame  nearly  all  that  belongs  to 
him  has  been  absorbed,  so  that,  although  he  was 
the  author  of  fifty-four  dramas,  there  are  only 
two  short  fragments,  and  not  one  title,  quoted 
expressly  under  his  name.~4.  The  author  of  a 
AtitKov  TexvohtyiKoVfihe  extant  portion  of  which 
was  first  edited  by  Burney,  Lond.,  1812,  an<l  aH- 
erward  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1831.  The  author  in- 
forms us  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  a  similar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian 
Hyperecfaius.  The  work  of  Hyperechiu$  was 
arranged  in  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight 
different  parts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexioon 
was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  and  the  part 
of  it  which  is  extant  consists  of  the  first  book 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Hyperecbius 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  and  Philemon  may  probably  be  placed  in 
the  seventh. 

[Philbsids  (<^(A994or),  an  Ach»an,  an  oflicer 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and,  after  the 
treacherous  capture  of  Clearchua  and  the  other 
generals  by  Tissaphemes,  was  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Menon.  He  was  selected  with  Sopha- 
netus,  as  being  the  two  oldest  generals,  to  con- 
duct the  older  men,  the  women  and  children, 
and  the  sick  from  Trapezus  by  sea.  He  is  men- 
doned  also  in  the  Anabasis  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions.] 

PfliLBTjtsos  i^iXiratpo^).  1.  Founder  of  the 
icingdom  of  Pergamus.  was  a  native  of  Tieium 
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in  Paphlagonia.  and  a  eunucu.  Ho  is  first  ms& 
tioned  in  the  service  of  Docimus,  the  general  ot 
Antigonus,  from  which  he  passed  into  that  of 
Lysimachus,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favor 
of  Seleucus,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  lattei 
(B.C.  280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders 
in  Asia  to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independ- 
ence. At  his  death  he  transmitted  the  govern- 
ment of  Pergamus,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  nephew  Eumenes.  He  lived  to  the  age  o< 
eighty,  and  died  apparently  in  263. — 2.  An  Athe. 
nian  poet  of  the  Middle  Comec"^.  Some  said  be 
was  the  third  son  of  Aristopjanes,  but  others 
maintained  that  it  was  Nicostratus.  He  wrot« 
twenty-one  plays.  [The  fragments  are  colleotr 
ed  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Frafm.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
640-^,  edit,  minor.]  , 

Philbtas  {^ikffTuc),  of  Cos,  the  son  of  Tela 
phus,  a  distinguished  Alexandrcan  poet  antf 
grammarian,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his 
son,  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  His  death  may 
be  placed  about  B.C.  280.  Philetas  seems  ti 
have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution, 
which  at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study 
He  was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an 
object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  wh^ 
represented  him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his 
shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  $ 
strouff  wind.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac. 
Of  all  the  writers  in  that  department,  he  was 
esteemed  the  best  after  Callimachus,  to  whom 
a  taste  less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  critics  would  probably  have  preferred  him  ^ 
for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the 
snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affectation.  These 
two  poets  formed  the  chief  models  for  the  Ro. 
man  elegy ;  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states,  la 
one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  pref- 
erence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Philetas 
were  chiefly  amatory,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them. was  devoted  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress 
Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  the  name, 
Battis.  Besides  his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in 
prose  on  grammar  and  criticism.  His  most  im 
portant  grammatical  work  was  entitled  'AroKra 
The  fragments  of  Philetas  have  been  collected 
by  Bach,  with  those  of  Hermesianax  and  Pha* 
nocles,  Halis  Sax.,  1829. 

Philbus,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built 
the  Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Satybqs, 
and  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias  at 
Priene.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Mau- 
soleum was  soon  after  B.C.  353,  the  year  in 
which  Mausolus  died ;  that  of  the  temple  al 
Priene  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  later. 

[Philiadbs  i^tXiddfK),  a  Messenian,  father  ot 
Neon  and  Thrasylochus,  the  partisans  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  is  probable  that  Philiades  him 
self  was  attached  to  the  same  party,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt and  aversion.] 

[Pbxlinna  i^ikivva)  or  PhiUkb  {^iMi^nh     L 
A  female  dancer  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  was  the 
mother  of  Arrhidaeus  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
2.  Mother  of  the  poet  Theocritus.] 

PhilIitos  i^iXlvo^).  1.  A  Greek  of  Agrigen 
tum,  accompanied  TIannibalJn  his  can  paiguf 
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igMnst  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
toward  Carthage —8.  An  Attic  orator,  a  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration 
Against  Midtas.  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicos- 
trattts,  and  says  that  he  was  trierarch  with  him. 
Three  orations  of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians. — 3.  A  Greek  physician,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Empiric!,  probably  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection,  and  also  one  on 
boiany. 

Philippi  {^iXintrot :  ♦tAtTnrevf,  ♦tA«»r»r^awf, 
^LXiKvrjvSc :  now  Filibah  or  Felihejik)j  a  cele- 
brated city  in  Macedonia  adjecta  {nd.  p.  464,  a), 
wa<«  situated  on  a  steep  height  of  Mount  Pan- 
gieus,  and  on  the  River  Gangas  or  Gangites, 
between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon.  It 
was  founded  by  Philip  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  Crenides  (Kpj;r/(Jcf),  a  colony  of  the  Tha- 
sians,  who  settled  here  on  account  of  the  val- 
uable gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Philippi 
is  celebrated  in  history  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  gained  here  by  Octavianus  and  Antony 
over  Brutus  and  Cassias,  B.C.  43,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Europe,  A.D.  63.  The  church  at 
Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches :  one  of  Saint 
PauVs  Epistles  is  addressed  to  it.  It  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  under  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Philippensis ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  under  the  empire  a  flourishing 
and  important  city.  Its  sea- port  was  Datum  or 
Datus  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf 

PniLiPPYoEs  (♦iXttr7rt<5j;f).  1.  Vid.  Phidippi- 
DB8. — 3.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philocles,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  six  principal  comio  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  323.  Philippides  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He 
attacked  the  luxury  and  corruptions  of  his  age, 
defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use 
of  personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approachins  to 
that  of  the  Old  Comedy.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  excessive  joy  at  an  unex- 
pected victory :  similar  tales  are  told  of  the 
deaths  of  other  poets,  as,  for  example,  Sopho- 
cles, Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  stated  at  forty-five.  There  are  fif- 
teen titles  extant.  [The  fragments  of  his  pbys 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1116-24, 
edit,  minor.] 

Philipp6p6li8  (^t'XiinrorroXic :  now  Philipp(h 
poli\  an  important  town  in  Thrace,  founded  by 
Philip  of  Maoedon  on  the  site  of  a  place  previ- 
ously called  Eumolpias  or  Poneropolis.  It  was 
situated  in  a  large  plain  southeast  of  the  Hebrus, 
on  a  hill  with  three  summits,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  Trimontium.  Under  the  Ro- 
man empire  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  countiy. 

Ph ilippu 8  {^IXiiriroc)  I.  Minor  hittcrieal  pet' 
$0719.  1.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia,  and 
brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  lupainst  whom  he  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  Derd^s.    The  rebels 
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were  aided  by  ttie  Athenians,  B.C.  4d!t.— 2.  S$o« 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wile 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father*s  will 
tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  the  sovei 
eignty  of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  reigr. 
over  the  dominions  thus  intrusted  to  his  charge 
for  thirty-seven  years  (B.C.  4-A.D.  34).  He 
founded  the  city  of  Cesarea,  sumamed  Paneas, 
but  more  commonly  known  as  Caesarea  Philippi, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  Vid.  C^bsarba,  No.  2.~ 
3.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  whose 
proper  name  was  Herodtt  Philipfut.  He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  Philip. 
He  was  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  who  aft- 
erward divorced  him,  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  married  his  half-brother,  Herod  Anti- 
pas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the  preceding, 
who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt.,  xiv.,  3 ; 
Mark,  vi.,  17;  Luke,  iii.,  19)  when  they  speak 
of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

n.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Son  of  Argeus,  was  the  third  king,  accuiu  • 
ing  to  Herodotua  and  Thucydides,  who,  not 
reckoning  Caranos  and  his  two  immediate  suc- 
cessors (Ccenus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas), 
look  upon  Perdiccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  Philip  left  a  son,  named  Aeropus, 
who  succeeded  him.  —  II.  Youngest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.  and  Eurydice,  reigneid  B.C.  369- 
336.  He  was  born  in  382,  and  was  brought  op 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been  carried  as  a 
hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received  a 
most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death  of  bis 
brother  Perdiccas  III.,  who  was  slain  in  battle 
against  the  lUyrians,  Philip  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia,  at  firs;  merely  as  regent 
and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  be  was  enabled 
to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and 
to  assume  for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Mace- 
donia was  beset  by  dangers  on  every  side.  Ita 
territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Illyrians  on  the 
west,  and  the  Peonians  on  the  north,  while 
Pausanias  and  Argeus  took  advantage  of  the 
crisis  to  put  forward  their  pretensions  to  the 
throne.  Philip  was  folly  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cy. By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he  sustained  the 
failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  introduced  among  them  a  stricter 
military  discipline,  and  organized  their  army  on 
the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  first  turned  his 
arn.  against  Argaeus,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenianb  He  defeated  Argaeus  in  battle,  and 
then  conciuoed  a  peace  with  the  Athenians. 
He  next  attacked  the  Paeonians,  whom  he  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  immediately  afterward 
defeated  the  Illyrians  in  a  decisive  battle,  aiid 
compelled  them  to  accept  a  peace,  by  which 
they  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory.  Thus  !n 
the  short  period  of  one  year,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  had  Philip  delivered  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position,  and  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and  talents 
such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  secu* 
rity,  and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandiannent.    His  firaf 
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eltcrts  wer*!  i\.OwU<l  to  obtain  poasession  oi 
the  varioQiit  i>re^\i  ciiietf  upon  the  Macedonian 
ooasi.  Scon  &Uer  hia  accession  he  had  with- 
drawn his  gvt.'ison  fiAAi  Amphtpolis,  and  had 
declared  it  a  free  city,  h^cause  the  Athenians 
had  8uppor!,€d  Argaeus  wiih  the  hope  of  recov- 
tsnng  AmohiDoIis,  aud  hio  continuing  to  hold 
the  place  would  nave  mtei^osed  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  peace  with  Athens,  which  was 
at  that  time  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant  seriously  to 
abandon  this  important  town;  and  accordingly, 
having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with  the  Am- 
phjpolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  gain- 
ed possession  of  it  in  2^8.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  tc  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip,  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Athe- 
nians, led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  willing 
to  restore  the  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken 
it,  and  would  do  so  on  condition  of  their  mak- 
ing him  master  of  Pydna.  Alter  the  capture 
of  Ampbipolis,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna, 
which  seems  to  have  yielded  to  him  without 
a  struggle,  and  the  acquisition  of  which,  by 
his  own  arms,  and  not  through  the  Athenians, 
gave  him  a  pretext  for  declining  to  stand  by 
bis  secret  engaffement  with  them.  The  hos- 
tile feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarUy  ex- 
cited against  him  at  Athens  made  it  most  im- 
Dortant  for  him  to  secure  the  good  wiU  of  the 

g>werful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
lynthians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly, 
he  ga  ro  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
whiclt  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  Soon 
after  this  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
ifae  7  hasians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  in- 
troduced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  col* 
oniats,  he  named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it 
pat  him  in  possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
district.  From  this  point  there  is  for  some  time 
a  pause  in  the  active  operations  of  Philip.  In 
352  he  took  Methone  after  a  lengthened  siege, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  himself  lost  an  eye. 
The  capture  of  this  place  was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary in  any  movement  toward  the  south, 
lying  as  it  did  between  him  and  the  Thessalian 
border.  He  now  marched  into  Thessaly  to  aid 
the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of 
Phers.  The  Phocians  sent  a  force  to  support 
Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Philip, 
and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This  vic- 
tory gave  Philip  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Phere  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a  free  government,  and  then 
advanced  southward  to  Tbermopyle.  The  pass, 
however^  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  Athe- 
nian force,  and  he  was  compelled,  or  at  least 
thought  it  expedient,  to  retire.  He  now  turned 
his  arms  against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing his  ascendency  in  that  country  also. 
Meanwhile  Philip's  movements  in  Thessaly  had 
opened  tfao  eyes  of  Demosthenes  to  the  real 
danger  of  Athens  and  Greece,  and  his  first  Phil- 
ippic (delivered  in  352)  was  his  earliest  attempt 
to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  efforts 
against  their  enemy ;  but  he  did  not  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  Athenians.  In  34^  Philip 
commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Chalcidian  cities. 
Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for  aid, 
•ad  Demostheres,  in  bis  thrse  Olynthiac  ora- 
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tions.  roused  the  people  to  efTurts  against  tae 
common  enemy,  nut  very  vigorous  at  first,  and 
fruitless  in  the  end.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  Philip  gained  possession  of  all  the  Oha* 
cidian  cities,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  con 
elusion  by  the  capture  of  Olynthus  itself  in  34, 
In  the  following  year  (346)  he  concluded  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  and  straightway  marches 
into  Phocis,  and  brought  the  Pbocian  war  to  an 
end.  The  Pbocian  citiss  were  destroyed,  and 
their  place  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  w;«« 
appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
games.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a  barbaric  na- 
tion, such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  charac- 
ter was  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially 
as  he  looked  forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Per 
sian  empire  in  the  name  of  Greece,  united  un- 
der him  in  a  great  national  confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  Philip  steadily  pursued 
his  ambitious  projects.  From  342  to  340  h€ 
was  engaged  in  an  expedition  in  Thrace,  and 
attempted  to  bring  under  his  power  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium ;  but 
the  Athenians,  who  had  long  viewed  Philip's 
aggrandizement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now  re- 
solved to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Pho- 
cion  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  arm- 
ament destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded 
in  compelling  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both 
the  cities  (339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry 
on  war  against  his  northern  neighbors,  and 
seemed  to  give  himself  no  further  concern  aoout 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hire- 
lings were  treacherously  promoting  his  designs 
against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  In  339  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  for  having  taken  possession  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  sacred  land ;  but  as  the  genera, 
they  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Am 
phictyonic  army  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons,  at  their 
next  meeting  in  337,  conferred  upon  Philip  the 
command  of  their  army.  Philip  straightway 
marched  through Thermopylie  and  seized  Elatea. 
The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with  alarm ; 
they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Demosthenes,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans  ;  but  their  united  army  was  defeated 
by  Philip  in  the  month  of  August,  338,  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Chsronea,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid 
dear  for  her  resistance,  but  Athens  was  treated 
with  more  favor  than  she  could  have  expected. 
Philip  now  seemed  to  have  within  his  reach  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  In  a  congress  held  at  Corinth, 
which  was  attended  by  deputies  from  every 
Grecian  state  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  war 
with  Persia  was  determined  on,  and  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  national  confederacy.  In  837, 
Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Attains,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the  most 
serious  disturbances  in  his  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
from  Macedonia;  and  though  they  returned 
home  soon  afterward,  they  caqtipued  to  be  09 
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Djstile  temis  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  prep- 
Brationa  for  hia  Asiatic  expedition  were  not 
neglected,  and  early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into 
Asia,  under  Parmenion,  t«  draw  oTer  the  Greek 
eities  to  his  ^ausc.  But  in  the  sunnmer  of  this 
year  he  wa<?  murdered  at  a  grand  festival  which 
he  held  at  .Egee,  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus.  His 
murderer  was  a  youth  of  noble  blood,  named 
Pausanias,  who  stabbed  him  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  procession.  The  assassin  was  immedi- 
iitely  pursued  and  slain  by  son.e  of  the  royal 
guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated  by  Ar- 
istotle to  have  been  private  resentment  against 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in  vain  of  a 
gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attains.  Olym- 
pias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  Vid.  Olyhpias. 
Philip  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip  had  a 
great  number  of  wives  and  concubines.  Be- 
sidcE  Oiympias  and  Cleopatra,  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  his  first  wife  Audata,  an  Illyrian  prin- 
cess, and  the  mother  of  Cynane ;  2.  Phila,  sister 
of  Berdas  and  Machatas,  a  princess  of  Elymi- 
otis ;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ;  4.  Philinna  of  Larissa,the  mother 
of  Arrhideus ;  6.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas, 
king  of  Thrace  ;  6.  Arsino€,  the  mother  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  she  was  preg- 
nant when  she  married  Lagus.  To  these  nu- 
merous connections  temperament  as  well  as 
policy  seems  to  have  inclined  him.  He  was 
dtrongly  addicted,  indeed,  to  sensual  enjoyment 
fif  every  kind ;  but  his  passions,  however  strong, 
were  always  kept  in  subjection  to  his  interests 
nnd  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond  of  science 
and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  liberal ;  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  connection 
with  Aristotle.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political 
objects  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous, 
and  ever  ready  to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  when  we  consider  his  humanity  and 
generous  clemency,  we  may  admit  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  disadvantage,  even  morally  speak- 
ing, by  the  side  of  his  fellow-conquerors  of  man- 
kind.— ni.  The  name  of  Philip  was  bestowed 
by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arrhidaeus,  the 
bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  accordingly  appears  in  the  list 
of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  III.  For  his 
life  and  reign,  vid.  Arrhidjbus. — IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Cassander,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne 
B.C.  296.  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and 
was  carried  off  by  a  consumptive  disorder. — V. 
Son  of  Demetrius  II. ,  reigned  B.C.  220-1 78.  He 
was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Demetrius  (229),  and  the  sovereign  power 
was  consequently  assuiAed  by  his  uncle  Antigo- 
nurt  Dcson,  who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  as 
king  rather  than  merely  as  guardian  of  his  neph- 
ew, was  faithful  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  to 
whom  he  transferred  the  sovereignty  at  his 
death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. Philip  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior 
to  his  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
64<) 
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the  Acheans  and  Aratus  by  the  ^Etolians,  t> 
former  applied  for  aid  to  Philip.     This  wa 
granted ;  and  for  the  next  three  years  Phili| 
conducted  with  distinguished  success  the  wai 
against  the  ^Etolians.    This  war,  usually  callet 
the  Social  war,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  id 
217,  and  at  once  gained  for  Philip  a  distinguish- 
ed  reputation  ihronghout  Greece,  while  his  clem 
ency  and  moderation  secured  him  an  equal  meas 
ure  of  popularity.    But  a  change  came  ovei  hit 
character  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Social  war. 
He  became  suspicious  ana  cruel ;  and  having 
become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and  coun- 
sellor Aratus,  he  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a  slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.    Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  216  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ; 
but  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  ac- 
tivity against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part 
were  too  much  engaged  with  their  formidable 
adversary  in  Italy  to  send  any  powerful  arma- 
ment against  the  Macedonian  king.    In  211  the 
war  assumed  a  new  character  in  consequence 
of  the  alliance  entered  into  by  the  Roinane 
with  the  /Stolians.     It  was  now  carried  on  with 
greater  vigor  and  alternate  success ;  but  as  Phil- 
ip gained  several  advantages  over  the  .cStolianSi 
the  latter  people  made  peace  with  Philip  in  305. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Romans  like- 
wise  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  as  they 
were  desirous  to  give  their  nnnividcd  attention 
to  the  war  in  Africa.    It  is  probable  that  both 
parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  '  Such  was 
clearly  the  view  with  which  the  Romans  bad 
accepted  it ;  and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  views  for  his  own  agerandizement 
in  Greece,  without  any  regard  to  the  Roman  al- 
liances in  that  country,  but  he  even  sent  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
who  fought  at  Zama  under  Hannibal.    As  soon 
as  the  Romans  had  brought  the  second  Punie 
war  to  an  end,  they  again  declared  war  against 
Philip,  200.     This  war  lasted  between  three 
and  four  years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Flamininns  at 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephal»  in  the  autumn  of  197. 
Vid.  Flaminincb.    By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and 
limit  his  standing  army  to  five  thousand  men, 
besides  paying  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents 
Philip  was  now  effectually  humbled,  and  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  the  f.-fjndbhip  of  the  all- 
powerful  republic.    But  toward  the  end  of  hia 
reign  he  determined  to  ti}  ynce  more  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  began  to  make  active  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose.     His  declining  years 
were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  his 
sons  Perseus  and  Demetrius ;  and  the  former, 
by  forged  letters,  at  length  persuaded  the  king 
that  Demetrius  was  plotting  against  bis  life, 
and  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  execution  of 
the  unhappy  prince.    Philip  was  struck  with  the 
deepest  grief  and  remorse  when  he  afterward 
discovered  the  deceit  that  had  bcicn  practiced 
upon  him.    He  believed  himself  to  be  haunted 
by  the  avenging  spfrit  of  Demetrius,  and  died 
shortly  after,  imjJ^-ecating  curre«  npo«  Persens 
His  death  took  place  ir    79.  m  the  jiftv  nintb 
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•'ear  of  Lis  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty-twa 
•ears. 

III.  Family  of  the  MarcU  PkUippi. 
I.  Q.  Marciqs  Philxppuc,  pretor  188,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he 
carrif^d  on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  enemy  in  the  country  of  the  Apnani,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  defeat  was  preserTOd  by  the 
name  of  the  saltus  Marcius.  In  169  Philippus 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  in  Macedcnia  against  Perseus,  but  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance.  Vid,  Pbrsbus. 
In  164  Philippus  was  censor  with  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus,  and  in  his  censorship  he  set  up  in  the 
city  a  new  sun-dial. — 2.  h.  Marciits  Philippqs, 
was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  when  he  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  and  was  consul  in  91 
with  Sex.  Julius  Cesar.  In  this  year  Philip- 
pus, who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  op- 
posed with  the  greatest  vigor  the  measures  of 
the  tribune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  opposition 
was  all  in  vain  ;  the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterward  Drusus  began  to  be 
regarded  with  mistrust  and  suspicion ;  Philip- 
pus became  reconcfled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his 
proposition  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed, 
declaring  all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and 
Toid,  9s  naving  been  carried  against  the  auspi- 
ces. Vid.  Drusus.  In  the  civil  wars  between 
Marina  and  Sulla,  Philippas  took  no  part.  He 
survived  the'  death  of  Sulla ;  and  he  is  men- 
tioned afterward  as  one  of  those  who  advocated 
sending  Pompey  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius.  Philippus  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  bis  time.  (Hor., 
Efitt.y  i.,  7,  46.)  As  an  orator  he  was  reck- 
oned only  inferior  to  Crassus  and  Antonius. 
He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits,  which  his 
wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify :  his  fish- ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magnifi- 
cence and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  along  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Hor- 
tensius.  Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus,  who  is 
spoken  of  below,  he  had  a  step-son,  Gelltus  Pub- 
licola.  Vid.  PcTBLicoLA. — 3.  L  MiRCivs  Philip- 
pus, son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  56. 
Upon  the  death  of  C.  Octavius,  the  father  of 
Angustus,  Philippus  married  his  widow  Atia, 
and  thus  became  the  step-father  of  Augastus. 
Philippus  was  a  timid  man.  Notwithstanding 
his  close  connection  with  Cnsar's  fiimily,  he  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  after  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade his  step-son,  the  yonn^  Octavianus,  from 
accepting  the  inheritance  which  the  dictator  had 
left  him.  He  lived  till  his  step-son  had  acquired 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world.  He  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  colonnade,  which  is 
frequenUy  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ptirti- 
CU9  Philippi.  (Clari  monimerUa  PhUipph  Ov., 
Fad.y  vi.,  801.) 

IV .  Emperors  of  Rome. 

1.  M.  Julius  Philippus  I.,  Roman  emperor 

A.D.  244-249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and  en- 

terec'  the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  high 

*ank     Hfi  accompanied  Gordianus  III.  in  his 
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expedition  against  the  Persians ;  and  npmt  cl# 
death  of  the  excellent  Misitheus  (vid.  Midim 
bus),  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  office  o> 
pnetorian  prv^ect.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
influence  of  his  high  ofllce  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  soldiere,  who  at  length  assassinated 
Gordian,  and  proclaimed  Philippus  emperor,  244. 
Philippus  proclaimed  his  son  Caesar,  concluded 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  Sapor,  founded  the  city 
of  Philippopolis,  and  then  returrjed  to  Rome. 
In  246  he  was  engaged  in  prosecutihg  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Carpi  on  the  Danube. 
In  248,  rebellions,  headed  by  lotapinus  and  Ma* 
rinus,  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  East  and 
in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  speedily  perished, 
but  Decius,  having  been  dispatched  to  recall 
the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon 
Italy.  Philippus,  having  gone  forth  to  encoun- 
ter his  rival,  was  slain  near  Verona  either  in 
battle  or  by  his  own  soldiers.  The  great  do- 
meette  event  of  the  reign  of  Philippus  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  secular  games,  which  were 
celebrated  with  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  splendor,  since  Rome  bad  now,  ac- 
oonling  to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  (A.D.  248).— 
2.  M.Julius  Philippus  II.,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a  boy  of  seven  at  the  accession  (244)  of 
his  fdther,  by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  (!aesar, 
and  three  years  afterward  (247)  received  the 
title  of  Augustus.  In  249  he  was  slain,  accord* 
ingto  Zosimns,  at  the  battle  of  Verona,  or  mar* 
dered,  aoeording  to  Victor,  at  Rome  by  the  prae- 
torians, when  intelligence  arrived  Oi'  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  JMcrary, 

1.  Of  Medma,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a  Qreek 
astronomer,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  His  ob- 
servations, which  were  made  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  in  Locris,  were  used  by  the  astron* 
omers  Hipparchus,  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  and 
Ptolemy. — 2.  Of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammat- 
ic poet,  who,  besides  composing  a  large  nom* 
ber  of  epigrams  himself,  compiled  one  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  is  nearly  ninety ;  but  of  these,  six 
(Nob.  86*41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucilliua, 
and  a  few  others  are  manifestly  borrowed  from 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  Anthology  ('Av^Xop^/a)  of  Philip,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  suj*- 
plement  to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of 
poets  who  lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  time 
of  Philip.  The  earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to 
be  Philodemus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and 
the  latest  Automedon,  who  probably  flocji&hed 
under  Nerva.  Hence  it  js  inferred  that  Philip 
flourished  under  Trajan. 

Philiscus  (^iXifficof).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Middle  (^omedy,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
He  most  have  flourished  about  B.C  400,  or  a 
little  later,  as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Par- 
rha8iu8.-*2.  Of  Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician, 
and  the  disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a  life  of  the 
orator  Lycui^us,  and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias.— 
3.  Of  .£|rina,  a  cynic  philosopher,  was  the  dis 
ciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  the  teacher  of 
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j|»  xander  in  grammar.— 4.  Of  Coruyra,  a  dia- 
r«  :';ui8h^<I  tragic  poet,  and  one  of  the  seyen 
\,ht  fui cRGd  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandrea, 
w:.&  also  a  priest  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  in 
tli-^t  character  he  was  present  at  the  coronation 
pircession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  B.C.  384. 
Ho  wrote  forty- two  dramas. — 5.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
•t  ilptor,  several  of  whose  works  were  placed 
,n  the  temple  of  Apollo,  adjoining  the  portico 
of  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of  these  statues  was 
that  of  the  gr<!  himself:  the  others  were  I^to- 
na  and  Diana,  the  nine  Muses,  and  another 
statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  He  proba- 
bly lived  about  B.C.  146.  The  group  of  Muses, 
found  in  tho  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  Philiscus. 
Others  take  the  bsautiful  statue  at  Florence, 
known  as  the  ApoUino,  for  the  naked  Apollo  of 
Philiscus. 

[Philiscus  (♦t^tff/cof),  a  native  of  Abydus, 
sent  in  B.C.  368  into  Greece  by  Ariobarzanes  to 
ofTect  a  leconciliation  between  theThebans  and 
Lacedemonians,  but  he  did  not  fully  succeed  in 
bringing  about  the  object  of  his  mission.  On 
bis  return  to  Asia  he  made  himself  roaster  of 
a  number  of  Greek  states,  over  which  be  exer- 
cised u  tyrannical  sway,  till  he  was  at  length 
atsastinated  at  Lampsacus  by  Tbersagoras  and 
iiizeeestus.] 

Philistinje  Fossa.     Vid,  Padus. 

Phili8t!on  {^iXiaTiov).  1.  Of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 
nesia, a  mimographer,  who  flourished  in  the 
ime  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  7.  He  was  an 
actor  as  well  as  a  writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  excessive  laughter. — %.  A  phy- 
sician, born  either  at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in 
Sicily,  or  at  Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor 
to  the  physician  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos,  and  the 
astn>nom«}r  and  physician  Endoxus,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

Philistus  i^cXioTo^),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
cbonides  or  Archomenides,  was  born  probably 
about  B.C.  435.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  ob- 
taining the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  tyrant  that  the  latter  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  con- 
sent, one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Lep- 
tines,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
Sicily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thurii,  but  after- 
ward established  himself  at  Adrla,  where  he 
composed  the  historical  work  which  has  given 
celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon  after  his 
accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter.  He 
exerted  all  his  eflTorts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused 
Plato  to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  but  ultimately 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion 
also.  Philistus  was  unfortunately  absent  from 
Sicily  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  856. 
He  afterward  raised  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which 
be  gave  battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having 
been  defeated,  and  finding  himself  cut  off  from 
all  hopes  of  escape,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enr»^d 
countrymen.  Philistris  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
which  was  one  of  the  raost  celebrated  I  atorical 
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works  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only 
few  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Ji 
consisted  of  two  portions,  which  might  be  re 
garded  either  as  two  separate  works,  or  ;jb  parts 
of  one  great  whole,  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the 
number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  first  seven  books  comprised  the  general  his 
tory  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigen* 
turn  by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  406.  The  sec- 
ond part,  which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  first,  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  four 
books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in  two :  the  lat- 
ter was  necessarily  imperfect.  In  point  of 
style,  Philistus  is  represented  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  as  imitating  and  even 
closely  resembling  Thucydides,  though  still  fall 
ing  far  short  of  his  great  model.  The  frag- 
ments of  Philistus  have  been  collected  by  Goel- 
ler  in  an  appendix  to  his  work,  De  Situ  et  Origin 
Syraeuaarum,  Lips.,  1818,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  the 
Fragmenia  Historicorum  Gracorum,  Paris,  1841. 
Philo  {^ihw),  1.  An  AcADKiiic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple  of  Clito- 
machus.  After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mitb- 
radates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had 
Cicero  as  one  of  his  hearers. — 3.  Byblius,  also 
called  HsBBirinus  Byblius,  a  Roman  grammari- 
an, and  a  native  of  Byblus  in  Pbcenicia,  as  his 
patronymic  indicates,  was  born  about  the  time 
of  Nero,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having 
written  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian:  He  wrote 
many  works,  which  are  cited  by  Suidas  and  oth- 
ers, but  his  name  is  chiefly  memorable  by  his 
translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Phceoiciav 
Sanchuniathon,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Vid.  Saw- 
cHUNiATHON.— 3.  Of  Byzantium,  a  celebrated 
mechanician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesibius 
floarished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
military  engineering,  of  which  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  print- 
ed in  the  Vettnan  Mathematieorum  Opera  of 
Thevenot,  Paris,  1693.  There  is  also  attributed 
to  this  Philo  a  work  On  tke  Seten  Wonders  of  the 
World,  but  this  work  must  have  been  written 
at  a  later  time.  The  seven  wonders  are  the 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids,  the  Statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls  of  Babylon,  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Diana  (Artemis) 
at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume  from  the  pro 
cemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  laat  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  Edited  by  Orelli,  Lip84 
1816. — 4.  JuDJBvs,  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andrea,  and  was  descended  from  a  priestly  fam- 
ily of  distinction.  He  had  already  reached  an 
advanced  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40) 
on  an  embassay  to  the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  revocation  of  tbe  decree 
which  exacted  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  to 
the  statue  of  the  emperor.  We  have  no  other 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Philo  worthy  of  record. 
His  most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  are  generally  cited  under  diflerent 
titles.  His  great  object  was  to  reconcile  the 
sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  the  con- 
formity between  the  :wq.^  He  r.amtained  that 
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the  fumlamental  troths  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  fevelation,  and  in  or- 
der to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the. books  of  Moses.  Philo  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy,  llie  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  by  Mangey,  Lond.,  1742,  2  vols.  fol. — 
5.  A  Mbgarun  philosopher*  was  a  disciple  of 
Diodorus  Cronus,  and  a  friend  of  Zeno. — 6.  Of 
T1B8U8  in  Cilicia,  a  celebrated  physician,  fre> 
quenljy  quoted  by  Galen  and  others. — 7.  Art- 
ists. (1.)  Son  of  Anttpater,  a  statuary  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
made  the  statue  of  Hephestioo,  and  also  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Curios,  which  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was  still  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (m  Finr.,  iv.,  68),  and 
the  base  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times, 
healing  an  inscription  of  eight  elegiac  verses. — 
(2.)  A  very  eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  built  for  Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  B.C. 
818,  the  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns  to  the 
great  temple  at  Eleusis.  He  also  constructed 
for  the  Athenians,  under  the  administration  of 
Lycurgus,  a  basin  {armameniarium)  in  the  Pirae- 
us, in  which  one  thousand  ships  could  lie.  This 
work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admiration, 
was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sulla. 

Philo,  Q.  PdblilIuh,  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  author  of  one  of 
the  great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He 
was  consul  B.C.  839,  with  Ti.  i£milius  Mamer- 
«^inu8,  and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he 
tnumphed.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
dictator  by  his  colleague  iEmilius  Mamerclnue, 
and,  as  such,  proposed  the  celebrated  PublUia 
hegtt^  which  abolished  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  the  curie,  and  elevated  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians  for 
all  practical  purposes.  {Vid.  Diet.  ofAntiq,,  art. 
PuBLiLiiB  Lboes.)  In  837  Philo  was  the  first 
plebeian  pretor,  and  in  382  he  was  censor  with 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.  In  827  he  was  consul 
a  second  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command 
for  the  following  year  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul, the  fiirst  instance  in  Roman  history  in  which 
a  person  was  inrested  with  proconsular  power. 
He  took  Palepolis  in  326.  In  320  he  was  con- 
sul a  third  time,  with  L.  Papirins  Cursor,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  success  against  the 
Samnites. 

PaiLo,  VbtvbIus.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  220 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  dictator  217,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ;  and  censor  210 
with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.-~2.  L.,  praetor  200,  with  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  207  he  served 
onder  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrah^.  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Cscilius  Metellos,  and,  in  con- 
Junction  with  his  colleague,  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Brattinm.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
902,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news 
of  Hannibal*s  defeat. 

PhxlocbIkbs  i*i^x^i)y  ^  distinguished 
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painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  me 
modern  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  iSschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
ormances  Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuous- 
y,  but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  <{>s 
tinguished  painters. 

[Phxlochabidas  {^i^oxapl^QK}*  a  LaccdaRma 
nian  of  distinction,  son  of  Eryxidaidas,  employ- 
ed on  several  embassies  during  the  Pclopoiv 
nesian  war.] 

Phil5ch6bus  {^iX6xopoi)t  a  celebrated  Athe* 
nian  writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  Auhis,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession 
of  Athens,  about  B.C.  260.  His  Atthis  consist- 
ed of  seventeen  books,  and  related  the  history 
of  Attica  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  B.C.  261.  The  work  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  scholiasts,  lexicogra- 
phers, as  well  as  other  later  authors.  He  also 
wrote  many  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved  by  Suidas  and  the  grammarians.  The 
fragments  of  Philochorus  have  been  published 
by  Siebelis,  Lips.,  1811,  and  by  MQller,  Paris 
1841. 

PhilSclbs  (^iPu)«X7f).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  the  sister's  son  of  uEschylus ;  his  father'^ 
name  was  Philopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed one  hundred  tragedies.  In  the  general 
character  of  his  plays  he  was  an  imitator  of 
iEschylus ;  and  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  great  master,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fad 
that  he  gained  a  victory  over  Sophocles,  when 
the  latter  exhibited  his'CEdipus  TYranniu,  B.C. 
429.  Philocles  was  frequently  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets.  —  [2.  An  Athenian  officer,  joined 
with  Conon  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
after  the  battle  of  the  Arginusae.  He  was  of  a 
cruel  disposition,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
proposal  for  the  mutilation  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  an  intended  naval  battle.  Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Lysander  at  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami  in  B.C.  406,  he  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
—3.  An  officer  and  friend  of  Pbilip  V.  of  Mace- 
donia, by  whom  he  was  employed  in  several 
embassies,  and  who  intrusted  to  him  the  task 
of  succoring  Eretria  against  the  Romans  and 
others.  He  subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed  to  make  a  false  report  against  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip  {vid,  Philippus  V.),  and  so 
caused  his  death :  for  this  he  was  tortured  and 
put  to  death  by  Philip.] 

Philocbatbs  {^iXoKpuT7ii)t  Bu  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  one  of  the  venal  supporters  of  Philip  in 
opposition  to  Demosthenes. 

pHiLocTiTBs  i^i?,0KT^Ttfc)%  s  son  of  Pcess 
(whence  he  is  called  Paantiadttt  Ov.,  MeL,  xiii., 
313)  and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer 
in  the  Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Me- 
thone,  Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olizon,  against 
Troy,  in  seven  ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither 
be  was  left  behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  because  he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  from  the  bite  of  a  snake ;  and 
Medon,  the  son  of  OHeus  and  Rhene,  undertook 
the  command  of  his  troops.  This  is  all  that  the 
Homeric  poems  relate  of  Philoctetes,  with  ths 
addition  that  he  returned  home  in  safety ;  bo 
the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets  have  added  numay 
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mis  details  tn  the  story.  'Rios  they  relate  tha. 
he  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of  Her> 
cules,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow,  with  the 
poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  were  a  re- 
ward for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  the 
pile  on  Mount  (£t&,  where  Hercules  burned 
.himself,  rhiloctete-s  was  also  one  of  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war.  On  his  voyage  to  Troy,  while  stayinff  in 
the  island  of  Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake. 
This  misfortune  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
showing  to  the  Greeks  the  altar  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Chryse,  or  while  he  was  looking  at  the 
tomb  of  Troilns  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thym- 
brieus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  altar  of  Hercules.  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not 
inflicted  by  a  serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoned 
arrows.  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become 
ulcerated,  and  to  have  produced  such  an  intol- 
erable stench,  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of 
Ulysses,  abandoned  Philocfetes,  and  left  him 
alone  on  the  solitary  coast  of  Lemnos.  He  re- 
mained in  this  island  till  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  [ac- 
cording to  Sophocles,  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus] 
came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  de- 
ciitred  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied  these 
heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo  sent 
him  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaon 
Tor  Podalirius.  or  both,  or  iEscuIapius  himselO 
cut  ou;  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and 
applied  healing  herbs  to  it.  Philoctetes  was 
thus  cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  where- 
upon Troy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled, 
and  built  Petelia  and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter 
place  he  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Alaeus, 
to  whom  be  dedicated  his  bow. 

[Philocyprus  (^iMKvirpoc\  father  of  Aristo- 
ryprus,  king  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Solon,  who  celebrated  his  praises 
in  an  elegiac  poem.] 

Philodemus  {^Mdrff£o^)t  of  Gadara  in  Pales- 
tine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigram- 
matic poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  his  epi- 
grams, which  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory 
character,  and  which  quite  bear  out  Gioero*s 
statements  concerning  the  licentiousness  of  his 
matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner.  <Cic. 
in  Pis.t  28,  29.)  Philodemus  is  also  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  2,  121). 

[Philodbhus  (^<Xd<Vr/u)c).  1'  Of  the  borough 
of  Peania,  father-in-law  of  the  orator  .Machines. 
— 2.  An  Argive,  sent  by  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  to  Hannibal  in  B.C.  816  to  propose 
an  alliance.  In  B.C.  212,  when  Marcellus  was 
besieging  Syracuse,  Philodemus  was  governor 
of  the  fort  Euryalus  on  Epipolie,  and  this  he 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  on  condition  that 
be  and  his  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
uninjured  to  join  Epioydes  in  Achradina.] 

[PniLGBTius  {^i>.olTtog)t  the  celebrated  cow- 
herd of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey :  he  recognized  Ulysses  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca,  and,  along  with  Eumaeua,  Hided  bim 
n  overcoming  the  suitors.^ 
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PHXL0LlfJ4  (^<^6Aoor),  a  distinguished  Pytli* 
gorean  philosopher,  ¥*as  a  native  of  Croton  oi 
Tarentum.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Soc> 
rates,  and  the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes 
at  Thebes,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  manr 
years.  Pythagoras  and  his  earliest  successors 
did  not  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to  writ 
ing;  and  the  first  publication  of  the  Pythago 
rean  doctrines  is  pretty  uniformly  attributed  to 
Philolaus.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  in  three  books,  which  Plato  is 
said  to  have  procured  at  the  cost  of  one  hund- 
red mine  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  tune 
in  deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story 
represent  Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  fVom 
Philolaus  or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato 
is  said  to  have  derived  from  this  work  the  great- 
er part  of  his  Timceus.  [Several  fragments  of 
this  work,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  have  been  pre> 
served,  and  these  have  been  collected  and  edit- 
ed by  Boeckh,  Beriin,  1819.] 

[Philoiibdusa  {^tiofU6ovaa),  wife  of  Areith- 
ous  and  mother  of  Menesthius.] 

Philombla  {^t^ft^Xa),  daughter  of  King  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonored  by  her 
brother-in-law  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  nightingale.   The  story  is  given  underTsBsus. 

[PhilomblIdbs  (^c^^Aetd^f,  properly  son  of 
Philomela),  a  king  in  Lesbos,  who  compelled  huj 
guests  to  wrestle  with  him,  was  vanquished  by 
Ulysses.] 

Philomblium  or  Pbijuoiiblvx  {^i^ofi^XiWf  or 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect,  ^iXofutS^:  ^tP.o^Atvc. 
Philomelensis  or  Philomeliensis ;  probably  Ak 
Skehr,  ruins),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Paroreios,  on  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  numbers  of  nightingales 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Cicero.  According  to  the  division  of 
the  provinces  under  Constantine,  it  belonged  to 
Pisidia.  It  is  still  found  mentioned  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  by  the  name  of  Philomene. 

Philoiielus  (^iX^^^Aoc).  a  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the 
person  who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  aeiie 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of 
the  temple  to  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves against  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  B.C. 
357.  He  commanded  the  Phocians  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  but  was  slain  in  battle 
in  353.  He  was  suoeeeded  in  the  command  by 
his  brother  Onomarchus. 

Philonzdes  (^iXuvld^)f  an  Athenian  poet  cf 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary 
history  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristophanes, 
who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to 
Callistratus  his  chief  characters ;  but  the  beat 
modem  critics  have  shown  that  this  is  an  erro 
neous  statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is,  that  several  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
were  brought  out  in  the  names  of  Callistratus 
and  Philoaidea.  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
himself,  not  only  the  fyci  that  he  brought  out 
his  early  plays  in  the  names  of  other  poets,  but 
also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  Parahasu 
of  the  Knights  (v.,  614),  he  states  that  be  ban 
pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of  thoughi^ 
but  from  a  sense  of  tho  diffic^jlty  of  liis  prafes 
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•Jon,  dad  froui  a  fear  that  he  might  shAbr  ttom 
that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
nad  shown  toward  other  poets,  as  Magnes, 
Crates,  and  Cratinas.  It  appears  that  Aris- 
tophanes used  the  name  of  Philonides,  proba- 
hiy,  for  the  Clouds,  and  certainly  for  the  WatpSt 
the  Proagon,  the  Amphiaraust  and  the  Frogs. 
The  Datuleit,  the  Babylonians,  the  Acharnians^ 
the  BxrfU^  and  the  LysUtrata  were  brought  out 
in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  Of  the  extant 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  only  ones  which  he 
's  known  to  have  brought  out  in  his  own  name 
are  the  Knights,  the  Peact,  and  the  Plutus. 

PHiLdNdMB.     Vid.  Tbitbs. 

Philopoembn  i^i^ofroifijrv),  of  Megalopolis  in 
\rcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
roduced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  inde- 
pendence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to 
infuse  among  the  Acheeans  a  military  spirit, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  independence  on 
a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of 
Craugis,  a  distinguished  man  at  Megalopolis, 
and  was  born  about  B.C.  262.  He  lost  his  fa- 
ther at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Mantinea,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native  city,  and 
had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis.  He  received 
instruction  from  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes, 
both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic  phi- 
losophy under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distinguished  by  his  love  of  arms  and 
his  bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first 
occurs  in  history  in  B.C.  222,  when  Megalopolis 
was  taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following 
year  (221)  he  fought  with  conspicuous  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
completely  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  addi- 
tional militaiy  experience,  he  soon  afterward 
sailed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in 
the  wars  between  the  cities  of  that  island.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  in  210,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Achsan  cavalry ; 
and  in  208  he  was  elected  strategus,  or  general 
of  the  Achaean  league.  In  this  year  he  defeat- 
ed Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedemon,  and  slew 
him  in  battle  with  his  own  hand.  In  201  he 
was  asain  elected  general  of  the  league,  when 
be  defeated  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machan- 
idas as  tyrant  of  Lacedemon.  Soon  afterward 
Puilopoemen  took  another  voyage  to  Crete,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gortyna. 
He  did  not  return  to  Peloponnesus  till  194.  He 
was  made  general  of  the  league  in  192,  when 
he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  was  slain  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  some  iBtolian  mercena- 
ries. Philopoemen  was  re-elected  general  of 
the  league  several  times  afterward ;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abili- 
ties. The  Romans  were  now,  in  fact,  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece,  and  Philopcemen  clearly  saw 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open 
resistance  to  their  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  Romans  still  recognized  in  words  the  in- 
dependence of  the  league,  Philopcemen  offered 
a  resolute  resistance  to  all  their  encroachments 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  whenever  he 
eould  do  so  without  affording  them  any  pretext 
for  war.  In  188,  when  he  was  general  of  the 
league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  sevei  ay.    He  razed  the  walls  and  for- 


tifications of  the  city,  abolished  the  in&^itui.oiM 
of  Lycurgus,  and  compeP^  the  citizens  to  adopt 
the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183  Ur> 
Messenians  revolted  from  the  Achnean  leagua 
Philopcemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  foi 
the  eighth  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell 
in  with  a  large  body  of  Messenian  troops,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  te 
Messene.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  was  compelled  by  Dinocrates  to  drink  pois^ 
on.  The  news  of  his  death  filled  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesus  with  grief  and  rage.  An  assem- 
bly was  immediately  held  at  Megalopolis  ;  I^y- 
cortas  was  chosen  general ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  invaded  Messenia,  which  was  laid 
waste  far  and  wide ;  Dinocrates  and  the  chiefs 
of  his  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  The  remains  of  Philopcemen  were  con- 
veyed to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession  ;  and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried 
by  the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were 
then  interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honors, 
and  soon  afterward  statues  of  him  were  erect- 
ed in  most  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achae- 
an league. 

PHiLosTKPHlNns  (*t^o(TT^^vof),  of  Cyrcnc. 
an  Alexandrean  writer  of  history  and  geogra 
phy,  the  friend  or  disCiple  of  Callimachus,  floui 
ished  under  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  B 

C.  249. 

Philostoboius  {^t^AOTdpytoc),  a  native  of  Bo- 
rissus  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  A.D.  363 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the 
heresy  of  Arius  in  800  down  to  426.  PhiloS' 
torgius  was  an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why  his  work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  originally  in  twelve  books ;  and  we  still 
possess  an  abstract  of  it,  made  by  Photius. 

PhilostbItus  (^lAoarparoc),  the  name  of  8 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,of  which  there 
are  mentioned  three  persons  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature.  1.  Son  of  Verus,  taught  al 
Athens ;  but  we  know  nothing  about  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given 
by  Suidas.  He  could  not,  however,  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Suidas,  since  his  son  was  not  born  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century. — 2.  Flatids 
Philostbatus,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  the  three,  was  born  about  A. 

D.  182.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  younger  Philostratus  (No.  3),  who 
more  usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lem- 
nian.  Flavius  afterward  removed  to  Rome, 
where  we  find  him  a  member  of  th6  circle  of 
literary  men  whom  the  philosophic  Julia  Dom 
na,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around  her. 
It  was  at  her  desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Apollonius.  He  was  alive  in  the  reisn  of  the 
Emperor  Philippos  (244-249).  The  following 
works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us  * 
1.  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  {ra  is  ^^ 
Tvavia  ^Ano^AuPLOv),  in  eight  books.  Vid.  Apol 
LONius,  No.  7.  2.  Lives  of  the  Sophists  (B/oi 
lo^iorCfv),  in  two  books,  contains  the  historj 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality  soph- 
ists. It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias,  and 
comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philostr» 
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in5  in  the  reign  of  Philippas.  8.  Heroiea  or 
lleroicus  {'HpuiKa,  'HpuMdf),  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  heroes  en- 
gageU  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines  ( Eixovec), 
in  two  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paintings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing 
work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power, 
and  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuber- 
ance ot  style.  6.  Ejnstoltt  CETriffroAoi).  seven- 
ty-three in  number,  chiefly  amatory.  The  best 
editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Philostratus 
are  by  Olearius,  Lips ,  1709,  and  by  Kayser, 
Turic,  1644.  >- 3.  Philobtratgb  the  younger, 
usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  a  son  of  Nervianus  and  of  a  daughter  of 
Flavius  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously  called 
by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and 
of  the  sophist  Hippodromus,  and  had  obtained 
sufficient  distinction  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  receive  exemption  from  taxes.  He  visit- 
ed Rome,  but  he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in 
Lemnos.  He  wrote  several  works,  and,  among 
others,  one  entitled  Imagines^  in  imitation  of  his 
grandfather's  work  with  the  same  title,  of  which 
a  portion  is  still  extant. 

Philotas  (♦tAwraf).  [1-  A  Macedonian,  fa- 
ther of  Parmenion,  the  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great.]— 2.  Son  of  Parmenion,  enjoyed  a 
high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
m  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  halpoi,  or  native  Macedonian  cav- 
alry. He  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  the  Granicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other 
occasions;  but  in  B.C.  830,  while  the  army  was 
in  Drangiana,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
a  plot  which  had  been  formed  by  a  Macedonian, 
oamed  Dimnus,  against  the  king's  life.  There 
was  no  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but  a  confession  was 
wrung  from  him  by  the  torture,  and  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  troops,  after  the  Mace- 
donian custom.  Vid,  Parmenion.— [3.  A  Mace- 
donian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  received  the  government  of  Cilicia  in 
the  distribution  of  provinces  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  331  he  was  deprived  of 
bis  government  by  Perdiccas,  but  was  employed 
elsewhere  by  that  general,  as  he  still  continued 
attached  to  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  regent  united  with  Alcetas,  Atta- 
ins, and  their  partisans  in  the  contest  against 
Antigonus,  into  whose  power  he  finally  fell.] 

Philotimus  {^tX6rifio{).  1 .  An  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil 
of  Herophilus,  lived  in  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
turies B.C. — [2.  A  freedman  of  Cicero,  or  rather 
of  Terentia,  had  the  chief  management  of  Cic- 
ero's property.] 

PuiLoxENus  {^iXo^cvo^).  1.  A  Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the 
government  of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  321. — 
!.  Of  Cythera,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Uthyrambic  poets  of  Greece,  was  born  B.C.  435, 
and  died  380,  at  the  a^e  of  fifty-five.  He  was 
reduced  to  slavery  in  his  youth,  and  was  bought 
by  the  lyric  poet  Melanippides,  by  whom  he  was 
educated  in  dithyrambic  poetry.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  speedily  obtained  the  favor  of  Dionys- 
Ais,  and  took  up  bis  abode  at  his  court.  But 
aoon  aftcrwar!  he  ofiTended  Dionysius,  and  was 
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cas  into  prison ;  an  act  of  opprej^s'on  u  nju* 
most  writers  ascribe  to  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Philoxenus  not  onb 
refused  to  praise,  but^  on  being  asked  to  revise 
one  of  them,  said  that  the  best  way  of  correct- 
ing  it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line  through  the 
whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes  his  dis- 
grace to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the  tyrant's 
mistress  Galatea ;  but  this  looks  like  a  fiction, 
arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  ihe  object 
of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea.  After 
some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and  re- 
stored outwardly  to  the  favor  of  Dionysius ;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus.  Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant was  his  Cyclops  or  GaUuea,  the  loss  ol 
which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenus 
also  wrote  another  poem,  entitled  Detpnan 
( Aeinvov),  or  the  Banquet,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  of  which 
we  have  more  fragments  than  of  any  other. 
This  poem  was  a  most  minute  and  satirical  de- 
scription of  a  banquet,  and  the  subject  of  it  was 
furnished  by  the  luxury  of  the  court  of  Dionys- 
ius.  Philoxenus  was  included  in  the  attacks 
which  the  comic  poets  made  on  all  the  musicians 
of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of  the  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  music ;  but  w6  have  abund- 
ant testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death. 
[His  fragments  are  collected  by  Bippart  in  Phi- 
loxeni,  Timothei,  Teleslis  Diikyr.  Rdiguia,  Lips., 
1843.]  — 3.  The  Leucadian,  lived  at  Athens 
about  the  same  time  as  Philoxenus  of  Cytheia, 
with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
grammarians.  Like  his  more  celebrated  name- 
sake, the  Leucadian  was  ridiculed  by  the  poets 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a 
part  of  his  life  in  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  was  a 
most  notorious  parasite,  glutton,  and  efieminate 
debauchee ;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  bad  great 
wit  and  good  humor,  which  made  him  a  favor 
ite  at  the  tables  which  he  frequented. — 4.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian,  who  taught 
at  Rome,  and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  Ionic 
and  Laconian  dialect,  and  several  other  gram- 
matical works,  among  which  was  a  Glossary^ 
which  was  edited  by  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1573. 
— 5.  An  Egyptian  surgeon,  who  wrote  several 
valuable  volumes  on  surgery.  He  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  ChrisL 
— 6  A  painter  of  Eretria,  the  disciple  of  Nicom* 
achus,  who  painted  for  Cassander  a  battle  of 
Alexander  with  Darius. 

Philus,  FurIus.  1.  P.,  was  consul  B.C.  23? 
with  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  col- 
league in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  He  was  praetor  216,  when  he 
commanded  the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  Africa.  In  214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atili 
us  Regulus,  but  died  at  the  beginning  of  the. 
following  year.  —  2.  L.,  consul  136,  received 
Spain  as  his  province,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to  the  Numantines 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Philus,  like  his  contemporaries 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  and  Lselius,  was 
fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  H6 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  De  RepJdictL 
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Philyllxci  (^iAvAAiOf),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  01  i  Com- 
vdy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

[Philyra  {^tXvpa),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
tnd  the  mother  of  Chiron  by  Saturn  (Cronus).] 

PhilybeIs  {*i?.vf»ik''  probably  the  little  isl- 
and off  Cape  Zefreh,  east  of  Keratunt-Ada),  an 
Inland  off  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
Pontus),  east  of  the  country  of  the  Mosynceci, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  (now 
Zefreh),  where  Chibon  was  nurtured  by  his 
mother  Philyra. 

Philt BBS  {^£Xvpec\  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  Phi- 

LYBBIB. 

Phineus  (^ivev().  1.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cephens.  He  was  slain 
by  Perseus.  For  details,  vid.  Andbombda  and 
Pkbsbus. — 3.  Son  of  Afenor,  and  king  of  Sal- 
mydessus  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Oryithus  (Oar- 
thus)  and  Crambis ;  but  their  names  are  differ- 
ent in  the  different  legends :  Ovid  calls  them 
Polydectus  and  Polydorus.  AAerward  he  was 
married  to  Idaea  (some  call  her  Dia,  Eur3rtia,  or 
Idothea),  by  whom  he  again  had  two  sons, 
Thynus  and  Mariandynus.  Pbineua  was  a  blind 
soothsayer,  who  had  received  his  prophetic 
powers  from  Apollo ;  but  the  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness is  not  the  same  in  all  accoonta.  He  is 
most  celebrated  on  account  of  hin  being  tor- 
mented by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
f  ods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
toward  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His 
second  wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  virtue,  whereupon 
Phineus  put  out  their  eyes,  or,  according  to 
others,  exposed  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or  ordered  them  to  be  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged.  Whenever  a 
meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the  Harpies 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the 
food  themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
When  the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus 
promised  to  instruct  them  respecting  their  voy- 
age if  they  would  deliver  him  from  the  mon- 
sters. This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  the 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothers  of  Cleopatra. 
Vid,  p.  91,  a.  Phineus  now  explained  to  the 
Argonauts  the  further  course  they  had  to  take, 
and  especially  cautioned  them  against  the  Sym- 
plegades.  According  to  another  story,  the  Ar- 
gonauts, on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A  battle 
thereupon  ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain 
by  Hercules.  The  latter  also  delivered  Cleo- 
patra from  her  confinement,  and  restored  the 
kingdom  to  the  sons  of  Phineus ;  and  on  their 
advice  he  also  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus 
back  to  her  father,  who  ordered  her  to  be  put 
U)  death.  Some  traditions,  lastly,  state  that 
Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or  that  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  the  country  of 
the  Bistones  or  Milchessians.  Those  accounts 
in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  ha?e  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  bad  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sods  of  Boreas  or  by 
^soulapiuB 


PHUUS. 

Phim^polxb  (^ivd7roA/f ),  a  town  ..  Thrare,  oit 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  entrance  Ui  the 
Bosporus. 

Phintias  (♦ivnaf).  1.  A  Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details,  vid,  Da- 
mon.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  establish- 
ed his  power  over  that  city  during  the  period 
of  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Aga- 
thocles  (B.C.  289).  He  founded  a  new  city  oo 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  whither  he  removed  all  the 
inhabitants  from  Gela,  which  he  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Phintonis  Insula  (now  hola  di  Figo)^  an  isl* 
and  between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Phleoethon  {^Xeyi6ijv)t  i.  «.,  the  fiammg,  a 
river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  flow- 
ed flames  instead  of  water. 

Phleoon  (^Aivcjv),  a  native  of  Tralles  in 
Lydia,  was  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
whom  he  survived.  The  only  two  works  of 
Phlegon  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  a 
small  treatise  on  wonderful  events  {Ilepl  ^avfia- 
aluv),  and  another  short  treatise  on  lonff-lived 
persons  (Uepl  fiaKpoSiuv),  which  gives  a  list  of 
persons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years  and  upward.  Besides  these  two 
works  Phlegon  wrote  many  others,  of  which  the 
roost  important  was  an  account  of  the  Olympi- 
ads in  seventeen  bookd,  from  01.  1  to  01.  229 
(A.D.  137).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon  is  by 
Westermann  in  his  Paradoxograpki,  Brunsvig 
1839. 

Phleora.     Vid.  Pallenb. 

Phleqsjbi  Campi  (rd  ^Itypala  iredla,  or  f 
^^iypa :  now  Solfiuara)^  the  name  of  the  vo^ 
came  plain  extending  along  the  coast  of  Cam* 
pania  from  Cume  to  Capua,  so  called  because 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  once  on  fire.  It 
was  also  named  Laborise  or  Laborinus  Campus, 
either  on  account  of  its  great  fertility,  which 
occasioned  its  constant  cultivation,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  internal 
convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

PHLEof  as  {^Xeyvac)f  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Chryse  the  daughter  of  Halmus,  succeeded  Ete- 
ocles  in  the  government  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceo- 
tia,  which  he  called  after  himself  Phlegyantis. 
He  was  the  father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  iEscuIapius.  Enraged  at  this,  Pblegyas  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  killed  him 
with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to  severe 
punishment  in  the  lower  world.  Phlogyas  ii 
represented  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  race 
of  the  Phlegyae,  a  branch  of  the  Minyee,  who 
emigrated  from  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia  and  set^ 
tied  in  Phocis. 

PhliabIa.     Vid.  Phlius. 

PuLius  (4>A<ovf ,  -oitvToc  -  ♦Xta<r«of),  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  the  northeast  of 
Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  Phliasia  (*Xia- 
ala)  was  bo'jnded  on  the  north  by  Sicyonia,  on 
the  west  b}  Arcadia,  on  the  east  by  the  terri* 
tory  of  Cleome,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ai- 
gos.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  was  oo* 
cupied  by  mountains,  called  Coelossa,  Carnea* 
tes,  Arantinus,  and  Tricaranon.  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  ancient  town  in  the  country 
was  ArstbyrSa,  which  the  inhabitants  descitod 
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^ii  afterward  founded  Phlius ;  while  Pausan  as 
3ays  nothing  about  a  migration,  but  relates  tkat 
the  tow  n  was  first  called  Arantia  from  its  found- 
er Aras,  an  ai  lochtbon,  afterward  Araethyrea 
from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally  Phlius, 
from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenus.  Phlius 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It  ader- 
fWard  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Dorians,  witl 
whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  intermin- 
gled, while  part  migrated  to  Samos  and  Clazo- 
menie.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history 
it  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

[Phlya  {^Xvn  :  ♦^vevf),  an  Attic  demus  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  but  at  a  later  time 
to  the  tribe  Ptolemais.] 

PHLYodNiuM  (^Xvyoviov),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

PhocuBa  (^uKGia :  ^wxaevf,  Phocaeenais  :  the 
ruins  called  Karaja-Fokia,  i.  e.,  Old  Fokia,  south- 
west of  Fovges  OT'NetD  Fokia),  the  northernmost 
of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  Sinus 
Elaiticus  (now  Gulf  of  Fouges)  on  the  north 
from  the  Sinus  Hermeus  (now  Gulf  of  Smyrna) 
on  the  south.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Phocian  colonists  under  Philogenes  and 
Damon.  It  was  originally  within  the  limits  of 
iEolis,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme ;  but  the  Cy- 
means  voluntarily  gave  up  the  site  for  the  new 
city,  which  was  soon  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
sonfederacy  on  the  condition  of  adopting  oecists 
of  the  race  of  Codrus.  Admirably  situated,  aod 
possessing  two  excellent  harbors,  Naustathmus 
and  Lampter,  Phocaea  became  celebrated  as  a 
ffreat  maritime  state,  and  especially  as  the 
founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colonies 
toward  the  west,  namely,  Massxlia  in  Gaul,  and 
the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  celebrated, 
city  of  Maenaca  in  Hispania  Baetica.  After  the 
Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had  so  de- 
clined that  she  could  only  furnish  three  ships 
to  support  the  great  Ionian  revolt;  but  the 
spirit  of  her  people  had  not  been  extinguished ; 
when  the  common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their 
city  was  besieged  by  Harpalus,  they  embarked, 
to  seek  new  abodes  in  the  distant  west,  and 
hent  their  course  to  their  colony  of  Alalia  in 
Corsica.  During  the  voyage,  however,  a  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  resolved  to  return  to  their 
native  city,  which  they  restored,  and  which  re- 
covered much  of  its  prosperity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  rich  booty  gained  by  the  Romans  when  they 
plundered  it  under  the  praetor  iEmiiius,  after 
which  it  does  not  appear  as  a  place  of  any  con- 
sequence in  history.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  Phocaea  with  Phocis,  or  the  ethnic 
adjectives  of  the  former  ^uxaei;f  and  Phocaefin- 
sis  with  those  of  the  latter,  ^ukcvc  and  Phocen- 
sis :  some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
have  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  name  of  Phoceean  is 
often  used  with  reference  to  Massilia ;  and,  by 
an  amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  MarseUU* 
still  call  themselves  Phocaeans. 

[Phocarum  Insula  {^<jkQv  y^aof,  now  T^ron, 
uear  the  Promontorium  Dsjerm),  i.  e.,  Island  of 
seals,  an  island  of  the  Arabicns  Sinus  off  the 
ooast  of  Arabia.] 

fPHocAs  (^cjicur),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
from  A.D.  603-610.    He  was  a  native  of  Cap- 
6£i6 


padocia,  sf  base  extraction.  Foi  some  time  In: 
was  groom  to  Pnscus,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  he  held  the  humble  office  of  centurion 
His  brutal  courage  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
which  he  disgraced  by  his  infamous  and  tyran 
nical  conduct.  His  reign  was  one  of  defeat 
disaster,  internal  dissension,  and  sanguinary  ex 
ecutions.  He  was  finally  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered by  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.] 

pHocioN  (^wx/uv),  the  Athenian  general  atd 
statesman,  son  of  Phocus,  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  B.C. 
402.  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocrites. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the  first  time  under 
his  friend  Cbabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxos ;  but  he  vnis  not  employed  prominently 
in  any  capacity  for  many  years  afterward.  In 
354  (according  to  others  in  350)  he  was  sent 
into  Eubcea  in  the  command  of  a  small  force, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  Plutar- 
chus,  tyrant  of  Eretria ;  and  he  was  subsequent- 
ly employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  wai 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demos 
thenes,  and  recommended  peace  with  Philip  , 
but  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  iher- 
cenary  supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
His  virtue  is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public 
conduct  was  always  influenced  by  upright  mo- 
tives. When  Alexander  was  marching  upon 
Thebes  in  335,  Phocion  rebuked  Demosthenes 
for  his  invectives  against  the  king ;  and  aftei 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  he  advised  the  Athe- 
nians to  comply  with  Alexander's  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  aed  other  chief 
orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  This 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  atf  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
which  succeeded  in  deprecating  his  resentmrnt 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  were  two  embas- 
sies, the  first  of  which  Alexander  refused  to  re- 
ceive, but  to  the  second  he  gave  a  gracious  au- 
dience and  granted  its  prayer,  chiefly  from  re- 
gard to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it. 
Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Phocion  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultivate  his 
friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
presents ;  but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  his 
presents,  besging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  far  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  royal  faTor  as  to  request  the 
liberty  of  certain  prisoners  at  Sardis,  which  was 
immediately  granted  to  him.  After  Alexan- 
der's death,  Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and 
with  all  the  caustic  bitterness  which  character- 
ized  him,  the  proposal  for  war  with  Antipater. 
Thus,  to  Hyperides,  who  asked  him  taun^ngly 
when  he  would  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to 
war,  he  answered,  •*  When  I  see  the  young  will- 
ing to  keep  their  ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  orators  to  abstain  from 
pilfering  the  public  money."  When  the  Pirasua 
was  seized  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysper- 
chon,  in  318,  Phocion  was  suspected  of  having 
advised  Alexander  to  take  this  step ;  where- 
upon, being  accused  of  treason  by  Agnonides, 
he  fled,  with  several  of  bis  friends,  to  Alexan- 
der, who  sent  them  with  letters  of  recommend 
ation  to  his  father  Polysperchon.  The  latter, 
willing  to  sacrifice  them  as  a  peace-ofl^ering  U 
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the  Athc&ians,  seut  them  back  to  Athens  for 
iho  people  to  deal  with  them  as  they  would. 
Here  Phoeion  was  sentenced  to  death.  To  the 
last,  he  maintained  his  calm,  and  dignified,  and 
iom&what  contemptuous  bearing.  When  some 
wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as  he  passed  to 
the  prison,  '*Will  no  one,"  said  he,  **  check  tjis 
Icllow's  indecency  1"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his 
son  Pbocus,  he  answered,  **  Only  that  he  bear 
no  grudge  against  the  Athenians.*'  And  when 
the  hcn^ock  which  had  been  prepared  was 
found  instfficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and 
I  he  jailer  would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was 
mid  for  it,  *'  Give  the  man  his  money,"  said 
Phoeion  to  one  of  his  friends,  **  since  at  Athens 
>ne  can  not  even  die  for  nothing."  He  perish- 
ed in  3 1  7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athe- 
lians  are  said  to  have  repented  of  their  con- 
luct.  A  brazen  statue  was  raised  to  the  mem- 
>ry  of  Phoeion,  and  Agnonides  was  condemned 
to  death.  Phoeion  was  twice  married,  and  his 
second  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple  and 
frugal  in  her  habits  as  himself;  but  he  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
iM  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a  thor- 
ongh  profligate.  As  for  Phoeion  himself,  our 
commendation  of  him  must  be  almost  wholly 
confined  to  his  private  qualities.  His  fellow- 
citizens  may  have  been  degenerate,  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  elevate  them. 

PHdcis  (jf  ^(jkIc :  ^uicnec  Hom.,  ^oxSec  Herod., 
^oKti^  Attic,  Phocenses  by  the  Romans),  a  coun- 
try in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Locrl  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntli,  on 
the  east  by  Bceotia,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri 
Ozolsp  and  Doris,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  At  one  time  it  possussed  a  nar- 
row strip  of  country  on  the  Eubman  Sea,  with 
the  sea-port  Daphnus,  between  the  territory  of 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii.  It 
was  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
fact  of  its  poMssessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its 
chief  mountain  was  rARNAssas,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  to  which,  however,  Cnk- 
MX8  on  its  northern  frontier,  Cibphis  south  of 
Delphi,  and  Helxcoii  on  the  southeastern  front- 
ier, all  belonged.  The  principal  river  in  Phocis 
was  the  Ccphisus,  the  valley  of  which  con- 
tained almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
saean  plain  in  the  southwest,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Locri  Ozole.  Among  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Phocis  we  find  mentioned  Leleges, 
Thracians,  Abantes,  and  Hyantes.  Subsequent- 
ly, but  still  in  the  ante-historical  period,  the 
Phlegye,  an  Achaean  race,  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
yae  at  Orchomenos,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  this  time  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population  continued  to  be  Achaean,  although 
there  were  Dorian  settlements  at  Delphi  and 
Bulls.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Pho- 
ens  {vid.  Procus),  and  they  are  mentioned  un 
der  this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
ao  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Maoedon ;  but  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  in  which  the  principal 
states  of  Greece  took  part.  The  Thebans  had 
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long  been  iavcterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians , 
and  as  thi  latter  people  had  cultivated  a  por 
tion  of  the  Crissaean  plain,  which  the  Amphic 
tyons  had  declared  in  B.C.  585  should  lie  wast« 
forever,  the  Thebans  availed  themselves  of  thi* 
pretext  to  persuade  the  Amphictyons  to  impose 
a  fine  upon  the  Phocians,  and  upon  their  refu- 
sal to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  further  induced  the 
council  to  declare  the  Phocian  land  forfeited  t 
the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threatened  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  backed  by  the  whole  powe 
of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  persuaded  b 
Philomelus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to  seize  Del- 
phi, and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  wai 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C. 
357.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted  ten  years, 
and  was  carried  on  with  various  success  on 
each  side.  The  Phocians  were  commanded 
first  by  Phxlohblus,  B.C.  357-353,  dflerward 
by  his  brother  Oitoharchus,  353-352,  then  by 
Phayllub,  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
353-351,  and  finally  by  Ph  a  lac  us,  the  son  of 
Onomarchus,  351-346.  The  Phocians  received 
some  support  from  Athens,  but  their  chief  de 
pendence  was  upon  their  mercenary  troops, 
which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  en- 
abled them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons  and  the 
Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were  un- 
able with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in 
346.  The  conquerors  inflicted  the  most  signal 
punishment  upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  re- 
garded as  guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns 
were  razed  to  the  ground  with  the  exceptioi. 
of  Abae,  and  the  nhabitants  distributed  in  vil- 
lages, contain ln(r  no  more  than  fifty  inhabit- 
ants. The  two  votes  which  they  had  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away  and 
given  to  Philip. 

Phocra  (<frd«pa),  a  mountain  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mulucha,  between  the 
chains  of  the  Great  and  Little  Atlas. 

Phocus  (^ujvoc).  1-  Son  of  Ornytion  of  Cor 
inth,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune  (Posei 
don),  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony 
from  Corinth  into  the  territory  of  Tithorea  and 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  derived  from  him  the 
name  of  Phocis. — 2.  Son  of  iEacus  and  the  Ne- 
reid Psamathe,  husband  of  Astoria  or  Astero- 
dia,  and  father  of  Panopeus  and  Crissus.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers  Telamon 
and  Peleus.  Yid.  Pblbus.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him. — 3.  Sod  of  Phoeion.  Vtd.  Pro- 
cioir. 

PhocvlIdbs  {^uKvXldvc)f  of  Miletus,  an  Io- 
nian poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was 
born  B.C.  560.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic, 
and  the  few  fragments  of  it  which  we  possess 
display  that  contempt  for  birth  and  station,  and 
that  love  for  substantial  enjoyment,  which  al- 
ways marked  the  Ionian  character.  These  frag 
ments,  which  are  eighteen  in  number,  are  in 
eluded  in  all  the  chief  collections  of  the  lyric 
and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  coUectiom 
contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  hexameters,  entitled  noCtffia  vov&en" 
Kov,  to  which  the  name  of  Phooylides  is  attach- 
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ed,  but  whicn  is  mdoubtedly  a  forgeij,  made 
ince  the  Christian  era. 

Phcebe  {^ol67f).  1.  Daughter  of  Uranus  (Cce- 
lus)  and  Ge  (Terra),  became  by  Coeus  the  moth- 
er of  Asteria  and  Leto  (Latona). — 3.  A  surname 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  her  capacity  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon  (Luna),  the  moon  being  re- 
garded as  the  female  Ph<Bbus  or  sun. — 3.  Daugh- 
ter of  Tyndareos  and  Leda.  and  a  sister  of  Cly- 
tasmnestra. — 4.  Daughter  of  Lcucippus,  and  sis- 
ter of  Hilaira,  a  priestess  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri, 
and  became  by  Pollux  (Polydeuces)  the  mother 
of  Mnesileos. 

[Phcebbuk  (^oideiov^  in  Hdt.  ^oiS^iov),  a  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sparta  and  not  far  from 
Therapne,  witL  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dioscuri, 
where  the  ephebi  offered  sacrifices  to  Enya- 
lius.] 

PhcebIoas  (♦'>/^tdaf)i  a  Lacedemonian,  who, 
in  B.C.  382,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  destined  to  re>enforce  his  brother  £u- 
damidas,  who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus. 
On  his  way  Phoebidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and 
treacherously  made  himself  master  of  the  Cad- 
mea.  The  Lacedaemonians  fined  Phoeoidas  one 
hundred  thousand  drachmas,  but  nevertheless 
kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea.  In  378  he  was 
left  by  Agesilaus  as  harmost  at  Thespian,  and 
was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Thebans. 

Ph(ebu8  {^olSoc),  the  Bright  or  PurCt  occurs 
in  Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used 
to  signify  the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth. 
At  a  later  time,  when  Apollo  became  connected 
Rrith  the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  stkjo  ap- 
plied to  him  as  the  Sun-god. 

PHCENici  {^oiviKv  '•  Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  Cicero :  ♦o/vtf,  pi.  ^ohlKec, 
fern,  ^oiviaaat  Phoenix,  Phoenices :  also,  the  adj. 
Punlcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
*o/vtf,  by  the  well-known  interchange  of  ot  and 
f> :  now  forming  parts  of  the  pashalics  of  Acre 
tnd  AUppo)t  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  extending  from  the  River  Eleutherus 
Jnow  Nakr-el'Kebir)  on  the  north  to  below  Mount 
Carmel  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine). 
It  was  a  mountainous  strip  of  coast-land,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  hemmed 
in  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  chain  of 
Lebanon,  whose  lateral  branches,  running  out 
nto  the  sea  in  bold  promontories,  divided  the 
Country  into  valleys,  which  are  well  watered  by 
nvers  flowing  down  from  Lebanon,  and  are  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the  most  im- 
portant are,  to  one  going  from  north  to  south, 
the  Eleutherus  (now  Nahr-el-Kebir) ;  the  Sab- 
baticus  (now  Arka) ;  the  river  of  Tripolis  (now 
Kadisha) ;  the  Adonis  (now  Nahr-Ibrakim)^  south 
of  Byblus ;  the  Lycus  (now  Nahr-el-Kelb),  north 
of  Berytus ;  the  Magoras  (now  Nahr-Beirut),  by 
Berytus ;  the  Tamyras  (now  Nahr-el-Damur), 
between  Berytus  and  Sidon ;  the  Leo,  or  Bos- 
irenus  (now  Nahr-el-Auly),  north  of  Sidon ;  the 
great  river  (now  Litany  and  Kasimiyeh)  which 
flows  from  Heliopolis  south-southwest  through 
Coelesyria,  and  then,  turning  westward,  falls 
into  the  sea  north  of  Tw*.  and  which  some 
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call,  Jut  without  suflicient  authority,  t!ie  i^m 
tea ;  the  Behis  or  Pagida  (now  Numan  or  Raf^ 
win)  by  PtolemaTs,  and  the  Kishnn  (now  Kishon) 
north  of  Mount  Carmel.  Of  the  promuntonea 
referred  to,  omitting  a  number  of  less  important 
ones,  the  chief  were,  Theu-p  osopon  (now  Ra 
aegh-Shukah)y  between  Tripi  iis  and  Byblus,  Pro- 
montorium  Album  (now  Ras-eU Ahiad,  i.  e.,  Vfk'.t4 
Cape)t  south  of  Tyr<»,  and  Mount  Carmel,  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis. 
Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolemala 
This  conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position 
of  the  country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for 
the  home  of  great  maritime  states ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  findthe  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head, 
both  in  time  and  importance,  of  all  the  naval 
enterprise  of  the  ancient  world.  For  the  his- 
tory of  those  great  cities,  vid.  Sidon,  Tyrus, 
and  the  other  articles  upon  them.  As  to  the 
countiy  in  general,  there  is  some  difliculty  about 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  name. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  name  does  not  occur: 
the  people  seem  to  be  included  under  the  gen 
eral  designation  of  Canaanites,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  cit- 
ies, as  the  Sidon ians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal,  i.  e., 
Byblus),  Sinites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  &c.  The 
name  ^oivUtj  is  first  found  in  Greek  writers  as 
early  as  Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  from 
the  abundance  of  palm-trees  in  the  country 
(^o/vif,  the  date-palm)t  and  by  others  from  the 
purple-red  (f^lvt^,  which  was  obtained  from  a 
fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a  celebrated  aiticle 
of  Phoenician  commerce ;  besides  the  my  thic-d 
derivation  from  Phoenix,  the  brother  of  Cadmus. 
The  people  were  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian) 
race,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Their  language 
was  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely' related 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Their  written  char- 
acters were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew ;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe, 
were  undoubtedly  derived ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  let- 
ters. Other  inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts 
are  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy, navigation,  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  the  coining  of  money.  That,  at  a  very 
early  time,  they  excelled  in  the  fine  arts,  is 
clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  received  from 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building  and  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to  S* 
donian  artists.  Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated 
work  of  Saivghuniathon.  In  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  is 
that  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  the  ear- 
liest Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phoenicians  al- 
ready a  great  maritime  people.  Early  formed 
into  settled  states,  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  from  Lebanon,  and  placed  where  the  car 
avans  from  Arabia  and  the  East  came  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to  the  coasts 
of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in  metals, 
and  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the  materials 
of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  mentioned. 
Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  extended 
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•eyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as 
our  own  islands.  Vid.  Bbitannia,  p.  149,  a. 
Within  the  Mediterranean  they  planted  numer- 
ous colonies,  on  its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
the  chief  of  which  was  Carthago  ;  they  had 
also  settlements  on  the  Euxine  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  eastern  seas  we  have  records 
of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connection  with 
the  navy  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Af- 
nca  under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Vtd.  Africa,  p. 
27,  b.  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans ;  but  neither  these  conquests,  nor 
the  rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their 
commerce,  which  was  still  considerable  at  the 
Christian  era ;  on  the  contrary,  their  sfaipe  form- 
ed the  fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
partly  of  the  Romans.  Vid.  Sidon,  Ttrus,  dec. 
Under  the  Romans,  Phcenice  formed  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Syria ;  and  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  it  was  erected,  with  the  addition  of 
Ccelesyria,  into  the  province  of  Phoenice  Liba- 
nesia  or  Libanensis. 
Phosniob  {*oivUffy     1.  (Now  Finiki)t  an  im- 

g>rtant  commercial  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
pirns,  in  the  district  Chaooia,  fifly-six  miles 
northwest  of  Buthrotum,  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  country.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Justinian. — 2.  A  small  island  on  Gallia  Narbo- 
oensis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 

Phsnioium  Mare  {to  ^oivIkiov  ni^ayoc  -  2t- 
dovlti  ^d^(i(ia)j  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Phoenice. 

PhienIcus  {^OlVlKOifC '•  ^oivikovvtioc  ^oivi- 
gcvaawc).  1.  Also  Phosxix  {^olvi^,  a  harbor 
on  the  south  of  Crete,  visited  by  St.  Paul  dur- 
ing his  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts,  xxvii.,  12.) — 
[2.  A  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of  Messenia, 
opposite  the  CEnussas  Insulee.j-^S.  A  sea-port 
of  the  island  of  Cythera. — 4.  (Now  Chesmek  or 
Egri  Liman  ?),  a  harbor  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas.— 6.  (Ruins  at  Dc' 
tUtash),  a  flourishing  city  in  the  sooth  of  Lycia, 
on  Mount  Olympus,  with  a  harbor  below  it.  It 
is  often  called  Olympus.  Having  become,  un- 
der the  Romans,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  pirates,  who  celebrated  here  the  festival  and 
mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was  destroyed  by  Ser* 
Tilius  Isauricos. 

Phcxmicuia.     Vid.  JEoiam  Jssvlm. 

Phgenix  (^o/vt^.  1.  Son  of  Agenor  by  Agri« 
ope  or  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  but 
Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Europa.  Being 
sent  by  his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who 
was  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  he  settled  in 
the  country,  which  was  called  after  him  Phce- 
nicia. — ^2.  Son  of  Amyntor  by  Cleobule  or  Hip- 
podamia,  and  king  of  the  Dolopes,  took  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  His  father  Amyntor  neg- 
lected his  legitimate  wife,  and  attached  himseu 
to  a  mistress,  whereupon  Cleobule  persuaded 
her  son  to  seduce  her  rival.  When  Amyntor 
discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix,  who 
shortly  afterward  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the 
country  of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phthia,  and  intrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles, 
whom  he  was  to  educate.  He  afterward  ac- 
i^ompaoiFtd  Achilles  on  his  expedition  against 
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Troy.  According  to  another  tradition,  Pha  ntn 
did  not  dishonor  his  fatber*s  mistress,  but  she 
merely  accused  him  of  havirg  made  improper 
overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
father  put  out  his  eyes.  But  Peleus  took  him 
to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight.  Phoj- 
nix,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after  Lycomedes  had  call* 
ed  him  Pyrrhus.  Neoptolemus  was  believed  to 
have  buried  Phoenix  at  Elon  in  Macedonia  or  at 
'f  rachis  in  Thessaly.— 3.  A  fabulous  bird  Phoe- 
nix, which,  according  to  a  tale  related  to  Herod- 
otus (ii.,  73)  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that 
place  once  in  every  five  hundred  years,  on  his 
father's  death,  and  buried  him  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the  Phoenix  was 
believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to  make  an 
egg  of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible ;  this  egg  he 
then  hollowed  out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an 
ea^le,  with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden. 
It  IS  further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to 
a  close,  he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to 
which  he  imparted  the  power  of  generation,  sa 
that  after  his  death  a  new  phoenix  rose  out  ot 
it.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was  grown  up,  he, 
like  his  predecessor,  proceeded  to  Heiiopolis  in 
Sgyp^i  and  burned  and  buried  his  father  in  the 
temple  of  Helios.  According  to  a  story  which 
has  gained  more  currency  in  modern  times,  the 
Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a  very  old  age 
(some  say  five  hundred,  and  others  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  years),  committed 
himself  to  the  flames.  Others,  again,  state  that 
only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a  time,  and  that  when 
he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  his  body,  and 
was  developed  into  a  new  Phoenix  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place  in 
Egypt  after  a  life  of  seven  thousand  and  six 
years.  Another  modification  of  the  same  story 
relates,  that  when  the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the 
age  of  five  hundred  years,  he  built  for  himself 
a  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices,  settled  upon 
it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing  body  ho 
then  rose  again,  and,  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burned  them 
there.  Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birde  oc- 
cur in  many  parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia  the 
legend  of  the  bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of 
the  bird  Semendar. 

Phgenix  (4o/y<f)*  &  small  river  in  the  south- 
east of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Asopus  neat 
Thermopylae. 

Phcenix.     Vid.  PacENioue,  No.  1. 

Pb<£ti2EE  or  Phytia  (^oirelait  ^otriai,  ^vrla, 
Thuc.),  a  town  in  Acarnania,  on  a  hill  west  of 
Stratus. 

Pholroahdros  {ioXiyavdpoc '  now  Polykaf^ 
dro),  an  island  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
smaller  Cyclades,  between  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

PhSlor  {^oXoij  :  now  Olono),  a  mountain  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis, 
being  a  southern  continuation  o^  Mount  Ery 
manthus,  in  which  the  rivers  Sell^is  and  I^don 
took  their  origin.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  th^ 
seats  of  the  Centaurs.     Vid.  Pholus. 

PhSlus  (^6XoO.  1.  A  Centaur,  a  sen  of  Si 
lenus  and  the  nymph  Melia.    He  waa  aocident 
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%Uf  slain  vf  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Her- 
cules. Tl)e  mountain,  between  Arcadia  and 
Ells,  where  he  was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe 
after  him.  The  details  of  his  story  are  given 
on  p.  357,  a.— [2.  A  follower  of  .'Eneas,  slain  by 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

PhORBaNTIa.       Vid.  iEoATES. 

Phorbas  {^6p6at).  1.  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Orsiriome,  and  brother  of  Periphas.  The  Rho- 
dians.  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to 
have  invited  him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it 
from  snakes,  and  afterward  to  have  honored 
him  with  heroic  worship.  From  this  circum- 
stance he  was  called  Ophiuchus,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  placed  amone  the  stars. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Phorbas  went 
from  Thessaly  to  Olenos,  where  Alector,  king 
of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance  against  Pe- 
lops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  him.  Phor- 
bas then  gave  his  daughter  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyr- 
mine,  a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  he  became 
Ihe  father  of  Au^eas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  de- 
scribed as  a  bold  boxer,  and  is  said  to  have 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  along  with  the 
Phlegyie,  but  to  have  been  defeated  by  Apollo. 
—  [2.  A  Lesbian,  father  of  Diomede,  whom 
Achilles  carried  off  ^3.  A  Trojan,  father  of  Ili- 
oneus. — i.  Of  Syene,  son  of  Methion,  confeder- 
ate of  Phineus.  —  6.  One  of  the  followers  of 
^neas,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  god 
of  Sleep  to  deceive  Palinurus.] 

Phobcioes,  Phorct DBS,  or  PbobcynTdbs,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Gorgons  and  Graee.    Vid.  Goroonbs  and  Grmm. 

Phobcus,  Phobcys,  or  Phorcyn  (iopKoc,  ^op- 
Kvct  ^6pKw).  1.  A  sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  "  the  old  man  of  the  sea/'  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called 
the  father  of  the  nymph  Thoosa.  Later  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge  (Terra),  and  a 
brother  of  Thaumas,  Nereus,  Burybia,  and  Ceto. 
By  his  sister  Ceto  be  became  the  father  of  the 
Graee  and  Gorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and 
the  Hesperides ;  and  by  Hecate  or  Cratais,  he 
was  the  father  of  Scylla.— 2.  Son  of  Phaenops, 
commander  of  the  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assist- 
ed Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by 
Ajax.  ^  [3.  A  RutuUan,  father  of  seven  sons, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Turnus  against  iEneas 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy.] 

pHOBuIoir  {^opfiluv).  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  the  son  of  Asopius.  He  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  the  command  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  where 
with  far  inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  B.C. 
i29.  In  the  ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the 
eoast  of  Acarnania,  and  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior, where  he  also  gained  some  successes. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  temperate  habits, 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  —  2.  A  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom  is  told  the 
story  that  he  diecoursed  for  several  hours  be- 
fore Hannibal  on  the  miliury  art  and  the  duties 
of  a  general.  When  his  admiring  auditory  asked 
Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  be 
lad  seen,  none  could  match  Phormion. 

Pbobmis  orpHORMus  {*6p/itct  ^6p4oc)t  a  native 
%( Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
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i  he  became  mttJiate  vi<h  Gelon,  wnose  chddret 
he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol 
dier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hieron  his  brother 
!  In  gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  \tt  ledi- 
cated  gifts  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia,  and  tc 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  is  associated  by  Aristotle 
with  Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originau.irs  of 
comedy,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  it. 

Phoroneus  (^opuvevf),  son  of  Inaohus  and 
the  Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a  brother  of 
iEgialeus  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  mar 
ried  to  the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According 
to  other  writers,  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  lasos, 
and  Agenor,  who,  aAer  their  father's  death,  di- 
vided the  kingdom  of  Argos  among  themselves 
Phoroneus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos,  and  t« 
have  united  the  people,  who  until  then  had  lived 
in  scattered  habitations,  into  a  city,  which  was 
called  ailer  him,  &otv  ^opuvixov.  The  patro- 
nymic Phoronides  is  sometimes  used  for  Ar- 
gives  in  general,  and  especially  to  designate 
Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus. 

Pho BONIS  {^opuvig),  a  surname  of  lo,  being 
according  to  some  a  descendant,  and  according 
to  others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

PhotTub  (4(jnoc)>  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  ninth  century,  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  age. 
After  holding  various  high  oflices  in  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  lay- 
man, elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A. 
D.  856,  in  place  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  Bardas,  who  was  all-powerful  at  tb« 
court  of  his  nephew  Michael  III.,  then  a  minor. 
The  patriarchate  of  Photius  was  a  stormy  one^ 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  Ignatius 
was  espoused  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  Pho- 
tius thus  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  In  867,  Photius  was  himself  de- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  who  had  meantime  gained  the  favor  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate. 
On  the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
new  emperor  Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a 
monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  till  his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  life  found  time  for  the  composition  of 
numerous  works,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
entitled  Myriobiblon  teu  Bibliotkeca  {Uvpt66i6Xop 
1^  BiSXiodfjKn).  It  may  be  described  as  an  ex 
tensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature  by  a 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  lit- 
erary energy,  for  it  was  written  while  the  au- 
thor was  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Assyria,  at 
the  request  of  Photius*s  brother  Tarasius,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Phutius 
had  read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  the  analy- 
ses of,  or  extracts  from,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
volumes ;  and  many  valuable  works  are  only 
known  to  us  from  the  account  which  l^botiua 
has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1 824- 1625.  Photiof 
was  also  the  author  uf  a  Nomaianon,  ai:d  of  n 
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Lexicon  or  Glossary,  which  Ihas  reached  us  in  a 
veiy  imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by 
Hermann,  Lips.,  1808,  and  subsequently  at  Lon- 
don, 1822,  from  the  papers  of  Person.  Photius 
likewise  wrcte  many  theological  works,  some 
of  which  have  been  published,  and  others  still 
remam  in  MS. 

Phkaata  (rd  ^pdarc,  and  othe»  forms),  a  gi*3at 
eity  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refuge  in 
time  of  war,  lay  southeast  of  Gaza,  near  the 
River  Amardus.  The  mountain  fortress  ofYsBA 
(Ov^pa),  which  was  besieged  by  Antony,  was 
probably  the  same  place. 

Ph  r a ATACB8,  king  of  Parthia.  Vid.  A  ai aces, 
No.  16. 

PhraItxs,  the  names  of  four  kings  of  Parthia. 
Vid,  Arsacib,  Nos.  5,  7,  12,  15. 

[Phradmon  i^pddfiup),  of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
whom  Pliny  places,  as  the  contemporary  of 
Polycletus,  Myron,  &^.,  at  01. 90,  B.C.  420.] 

[Phraoandje,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Macedonia.] 

Phranza  or  Prranzbs  {^pavrl^  or  ^pavr^f), 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzan- 
tine historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  im- 
portant public  business  by  Constantine  XIII., 
the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1458, 
Phranza  was  reduced  to  slavery,  but  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  He  subsequently  retired 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  wrote  his  Chronieon. 
This  work  extends  from  1269  to  1477,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  the 
author's  time,  especially  for  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796, 
•nd  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1888. 

Phraortes  {^oa6pTrK)t  second  king  of  Media, 
and  son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned 
Arom  B.C.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the 
Persians,  and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed  while 
laying  sie^  tc  rTinus  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cyaxares. 

[Phrasaortbs  (^paffo^pr^c),  son  of  Rheo- 
mithres,  a  Persian,  who  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  satrap  of  the  province  of  Per- 
sia Proper,  B.C.  331.  He  died  during  the  expe- 
diticn  of  the  king  to  India.] 

[PiiRATAGuwE  (^/Mrayo^v^),  a  wife  of  Darias 
I.,  king  of  Persia,  whose  two  children  by  this 
monarch  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopyle.] 

[pRRATAPHBRNBs  {^pQTa^^pvvc)^  leader  of  the 
Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Tapurians  in  the 
army  of  Darius  at  Gaogamela.  He  came  after 
the  death  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  when  the  lat- 
ter entered  Hyrcania,  and  made  his  submission 
to  biro.  He  proved  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions worthy  of  confidence,  so  that  Alexander 
gave  back  to  him  his  satrapies  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
(tania.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  B.C.  323, 
he  still  retained  Hyrcania.] 

P&RlcTua  (^p/«tov),  a  mountain  in  the  east  of 
tx>cri8,  near  lliermopyle. 

Phriconis.     Vid.  Cyme,  Laribsa,  II.,  2. 

Phriza  {^pi^a,  ^pi^ai,  Opi^ai :  now  Paleofa- 
naro)^  a  town  of  Ells  in  Triphylia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pisatis,  \kBB  situated  upon  a  steep  hill 
on  the  River  Alpheus,  and  was  thirty  stadia 
from  Olyropia.     It  was  founded  by  the  Min- 
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yte.  ind  s  saia  to  have  derived  its  name  iion 
Phrixus. 

Pbrixds  ,^p/fof),  son  cf  Atlianras  and  Ne 
phele,  and  brother  of  Hclle.  In  consequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Ino,  he  Mas  to 
be  sacrinced  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  but  Nephele  res- 
cued her  two  children,  who  rode  awav  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  inn 
gift  of  Mercury  (Hermes).  BetwRen  Sij[eura 
and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  iniu  the  s^^a, 
which  was  called  after  her,  the  Hellespont ;  bui 
Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  i£etes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
which  had  carried  him  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Phyx- 
ius  or  Laphystius,  and  gave  its  fleece  to^Eetes, 
who  fastened  it  to  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars  (Ares).  This  fleece  was  afterward  car- 
ried away  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  Vid. 
Jasok.  By  Chalciope  Phrixus  liecame  the  fa- 
ther of  Argus,  Melas,  Phrontis,  Cytisorus,  and 
Presbon.  Phrixus  either  died  of  old  age  in  the 
kingdom  of  ^Eetes,  or  was  killed  by  .£etes  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to  Orcho« 
menus,  in  the  country  of  the  Minyans. 

Phrizvb  (<frp/fof),  a  river  in  Argolis,  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  Gulf  between  'I  emenium 
and  Lerna. 

[Phronima  {^povifitf)^  daughter  '>f  £tearcht:s 
king  of  Axus  in  Crete,  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  her  step-mother,  cast  into  the  sea,  hut  wab 
saved,  and  afterward  married  to  Polymnestns. 
to  whom  she  bore  Battus.] 

[Phrontis  (♦pdvnf).  1.  Son  of  Onetor  pilot 
of  the  ship  of  Menelaus.—- 2.  Wife  of  Panthuus  J 

PhryoTa  Mater,  a  name  frequently  given  tn 
Cybele,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped 
in  Phrygia. 

pRRfolA  {^pvy(a:  ♦pvf,  pi.  ♦pwyef,  Phryx, 
Phryges),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
of  very  different  extent  at  different  periods. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  un- 
der tb«>  Roman  empire,  Phrygia  formed  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  south  by  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  on  the  east 
by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  north  by  Bithynia. 
With  reference  to  its  physical  geography,  it 
formed  the  western  part  (as  Cappadocia  did  the 
eastern)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor,  supported  by  the  chains  of  Olympus  on 
the  north  and  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  break- 
ing on  the  west  into  the  ridges  which  separate 
the  great  valleys  of  the  HsBaus,  the  Meander, 
&c.,  and  which  forms  the  headlands  of  the  west- 
em  coast.  This  table-land  itself  was  intersect- 
ed by  mountain  chains,  and  watered  by  the  up 
per  coorses  and  tributaries  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned  in  its  western  part,  and  in  its  north 
em  part  by  those  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  Sanoa- 
Rius.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius, 
but  in  the  south  and  east  the  streams  which  de- 
scend fromTaums  lose  themselves  in  extensive 
salt  marshes  and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
still  famous,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  their  man* 
ufactures  of  salt  The  Phrygians  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  remarkable  people,  whose  origin  if 
one  of  the  most  difficult  pr^leros  of  aAtiquitr 
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fhry  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  amusing  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  absurd  experiment  of  Psammeti- 
chus.  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  spontaneous 
cipeech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to  have 
been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where Herodotus  mentions  a  Macedonian  tra- 
dition that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Ma- 
cedonia, under  the  name  of  Briges;  and  later 
writers  add  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia 
Minor  one  hundred  years  aAer  the  Trojan  war. 
They  are,  however,  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
already  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius, 
where  later  writers  tell  us  of  the  powerful 
Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gordius  and  Midas.  Al- 
though any  near  approach  to  certainty  is  hope- 
less, it  would  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in  times  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Propontis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euxine,  and 
that  the  successive  migrations  of  other  Thra- 
cian tribes,  as  the  Thyni,  Bitbyni,  Mysians, 
and  Teucrians,  drove  them  further  inland,  till, 
from  this  cause,  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Phrygian  kings  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, they  reached  the  Halys  on  the  onst  and 
the  Taurus  on  the  south.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  displaced  by  the  Mysians  and  Teu- 
crians from  the  country  between  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mounts  Ida 
and  Olympus,  where  they  continued  side  by 
side  with  the  Greek  colonies,  and  where  their 
name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  un- 
der all  subsequent  changes,  namely,  Phbtgia 
Minor  or  Prryoia  Hbllbspontus.  The  king- 
dom of  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croesus,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
8yro-Grecian  empires ;  but,  under  the  last,  the 
northeastern  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and 
the  Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and 
farmed  the  western  part  of  Galatia  ;  and  a  part 
west  of  this,  containing  the  richest  portion  of 
the  country,  about  the  Sangarius,  was  subject- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Bithynia :  this  last  portion 
was  the  object  of  a  contest  between  the  kings 
of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but  at  last,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was  added,  under  the 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  (♦.  knUrrrro^y  i.  e., 
the  acquired  fturygia),  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia  was  as- 
signed by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  B.C.  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  pass- 
ed to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus 
HI.,  and  thus  became  a  part  or  the  province  of 
Asia,  B.C.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names : 
the  inland  district  usually  understood  by  the 
name  of  Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was 
also  called  Great  Phrygia,  or  Phrygia  Proper, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  or 
Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  of  this  Great 
or  Proper  Phrygia,  the  northern  part  was  call- 
ed, as  just  stated,  Phrygia  Epictetus,  and  the 
southern  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus,  was  call- 
ed, from  its  position,  Phrygia  Parorlos  <«.  irapo- 
oeiof).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  las^mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidica,  was  assigned  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  the  southwestern  portion,  about  the 
Maeander.  to  Caria ;  and  the  remainder  was  di- 
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vided  into  Phrygia  Salutaris  c*n  the  cmsl,  wiCk 
Syonada  for  its  capital,  and  Phrygia  Pacatiant 
on  the  west,  extending  north  and  south  from 
Bithynia  to  Pampbylia.  Pbr:vgia  was  rich  in 
products  of  every  kind.  Its  mountams  furnish* 
ed  gold  and  marble ;  its  valleys  oil  ani  wine ; 
the  less  fertile  hills  in  the  west  afforded  pasture 
for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  southeast  fhrnish- 
ed  abundance  of  salt.  In  connection  with  the 
early  intellectual  culture  of  Greece,  Phrygia  ii 
highly  important.  The  earliest  Greek  music, 
especially  that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  in 
part,  through  the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia, 
and  one  of  the  three  musical  modes  was  called 
the  Phrygian.  With  this  country  also  were 
closely  associated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets.  After 
the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phiygian*- 
seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  submissiveness  and  stupidity.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  con- 
stantly use  the  epithet  Phrygian  aa  equivalent 
to  Trojan. 

Phryni  {^pvvfi),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  hetsrae,  was  a  native  of  Thespias  in 
Boeotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  bad  been 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allow- 
ed to  put  up  this  inscription  on  the  walla: 
**  Alexander  destroyed  them,  but  Phiyne,  the 
hetaera,  rebuilt  them.*'  She  had  among  her  ad- 
mirers many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the  beaaty  of 
her  form  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art.  The  most  celebrated  picture  of  Apelles, 
his  "  Venus  An  adyomene'*  {vid.  ArRLLis),  is  said 
to  have  been  a  representation  of  Phryne,  who, 
at  a  public  festival  at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea 
with  dishevelled  hair.  The  celebrated  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who  was  one  of  her  lovers^ 
was  taken  from  her. 

Phrtnichus  i^pwixoc)-  1  •  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Thespis.  He  gained  hia 
first  tragic  victory  in  B.C.  611,  twenty -four 
years  after  Thespis  (635),  twelve  years  after 
Chosrilus  (688),  and  twelve  years  before  Mschj- 
luB  (499) ;  and  bis  last  in  476,  on  which  occa- 
sion Themistodes  was  his  ehoraguSf  and  record- 
ed the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichus 
probably  went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to 
the  court  of  Hiero,  and  there  died.  In  all  tho 
accounts  of  the  rise  and  development  of  trage- 
dy, the  chief  place  after  Thespis  is  assigned  to 
Phrynichus,  and  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  in  the  internal  poetical  character  of 
the  drama  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For  the  light,  ludi- 
crous, Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thespis,  he  sub- 
stituted regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken 
either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic  deeds 
which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own  time. 
In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse  the 
audience  as  to  move  their  passions;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into 
tears,  and  fined  the  poet  one  thpH^and  drachmni 
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lecause  ho  had  exhibited  the  suffering  of  a 
Kindred  people,  and  even  passed  a  law  that  no 
one  should  ever  again  make  use  of  that  dxama. 
To  the  light  mimetic  shorus  of  Thespis  he  add- 
9A  the  sublime  music  of  dithyrarobio  choruses. 
Aristophanes  more  than  once  contrasts  these 
ancient  and  beautiful  melodies  with  the  involved 
lefinements  of  later  poets.  Phrynichus  was  the 
first  poet  who  introduced  masks,  representing 
female  persons  in  the  drama.  He  also  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  dances  of  the  chorus. 
In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  however,  the  chorus 
stilJ  retained  the  principal  place,  and  it  was  re» 
served  for  iGschylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the 
dialogue  and  action  into  their  due  position. 
rThe  few  fragments  of  Phrynichus  are  given  by 
Wagner  in  Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  Bibl. 
Greca),  p.  1(^16.] — 2.  A  distinguished  comic 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Eupolis,  and  flourished  B.C.  489.  [The  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Com,  Grtse.  Frag., 
i.»  228-40,  ed.  minor. ]~3.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian,  described  by  some  as  an  Arabian, 
and  by  others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M. 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was 
entitled  'Lo^iotik^  UapaaKevnt  in  thirty-seven 
books,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  fragment, 
published  by  Bekker,  in  his  Anecdota  Graeaj 
Berol.,  1814,  vol.  i.  He  also  wrote  a  Lexicon 
of  Attic  words  {*EK?.oyff  firffidrov  koI  bvofidruv 
Attikov),  which  is  extant :  the  best  edition  is 
by  Lobeck,  Lips.,  1830. 

pHRviTNifi  (♦^xtfwtc)  or  pHBvmi  (♦piJwf),  a 
celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponneslan  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene, 
but  flourished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  ef- 
feminacies, and  frigid  ness  are  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innova- 
tions wnieh  be  is  said  to  have  made  was  the 
addition  of  two  strings  to  the  heptachord.  He 
was  the  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  the 
musical  contests  establisbed  by  Pericles,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panathenaic  festival,  probably 
in  B.C.  445. 

[PKRYiToir  (^pvvov),  an  Athenian,  who  had 
been  an  Olympian  victor,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  strength  and  courage,  commanded  the 
Athenian  forces  in  their  contest  with  the  Myti- 
leneans  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  He  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  Pittacus  {vid.  Pir- 
TAcus),  who  entangled  him  in  a  net,  and  then 
dispatched  him  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  just 
as  the  rttiarii  afterward  fought  at  Rome.] 

PhthIa.     Vid.  Phtbiotis. 

PhthIotis  (^0i^r<c :  ^diCiTri^)^  a  district  in  the 
southeast  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pagasean 
Gulf,  and  inhabited  by  Achaeans.  Vid  Thks- 
sALiA.  Homer  calls  it  PhthIa  {^BLri\  and  men- 
tions a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Achilles.  Hence  the 
poets  call  Achilles  Phihius  heros,  and  his  father 
Peleus  Phthius  rex. 

Pbtbiba  {ra  ^dipa,  ^deipQv  bpo^),  a  mountain 
of  Caria,  forming  a  part  or  a  branch  of  Latmus, 
inhabited  by  a  people  called  ^Bipt^. 

PBTHxRdPHAoi  {^eipo^yoi^  i.  e.,  eaters  of  lice, 
[or,  according  to  another  derivation,  eaters  of 
pnU'COHCM  (from  ^tlp^  the  fruit  of  the  vlrvs  ^ei- 
pofipii)  as  the  Budini  (Hdt.,  iv.,  109).  Vtd. 
Kilter,  VorkaUej  p.  469]),  a  Scythian  people  near 
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the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  sot  no  beyond  tM 
River  Rha,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 

Pbya.     Vid.  P18I8TBATU8. 

Pbycus  (^v/coOc  :  now  Ras-Sem  cir  Aai-el- 
Kazat),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  ^''Cyrenaica, 
a  little  west  of  ApoUonia  and  north  Arest  of  Cy. 
rene.  It  is  the  northernmost  headland  of  Lib- 
ya east  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  this  coast  to  that  of  Europr,  ihe  distance 
from  Phycus  to  Tenarum,  the  southern  prom* 
ontory  of  Peloponnesus,  being  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles.  There  was  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  headland. 

Phylacb  {^vXukij).  1.  A  small  town  of  Thes- 
saly in  Phtbiotis,  southeast  of  Eretria,  and  east 
of  Enipeus,  on  tlie  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Othrys.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Protesilaus. 
— 2.  A  town  of  Epirus  in  Molossia. — 3.  A  town 
in  Arcadia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Alpheus,  on 
the  frontieis  of  Tegea  and  Laconia. 

Phylacus  {^vXaKoc).  1.  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  and  husband  of  Periclymene  or  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Minyas,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phy- 
lace,  in  Thessaly.  Either  from  his  name  01 
that  of  the  town,  his  descendants,  Phylacus, 
Iphiclus,  apd  Protesilaus,  are  called  Phylacida. 
—[2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Leitus.— 3.  A 
Delphian  hero,  to  whom  a  sanctuaiy  was  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi. — 4.  Son  of  Histiseus  of  Samos.] 

PflYLAROHus  («frvXap;t<>c)f  &  Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great 
work  was  a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  which 
embraced  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  from  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnesus,  B.C. 
272,  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  220.  Phylai- 
chus  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Poly  bins,  who 
charges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  his 
partiality  to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  against 
Aratus  and  the  Acheans.  The  accusation  is 
probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retort- 
ed with  equal  justice  upon  Polybius,  who  has 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenes.  The  style  of  Phylarchuj 
appears  to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declam* 
atory ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  lively  and 
attractive.  The  fragments  of  Phylarchns  have 
been  collected  by  Lucht,  Lips.,  1836 ;  by  Brtlck- 
ner,  Vratisl.,  1838 ;  and  by  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hia- 
tor.  Grcec.y  Paris,  1840. 

Phylas  (♦vAoc).  1.  King  of  the  Dryopes, 
was  attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules  because  he 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  By  his 
daughter  Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of 
Antiochus.~2.  Sonof  Antiochus,  and  grandson 
of  Hercules  and  Midea,  was  married  to  Deiphile, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Hippotas  and  lliero 
— 3.  King  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Polymele  and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  Hercules  was  the  father  of  Tlepolemus. 

Pbylb  (♦v^  :  ^vXuaioc :  now  FiU)t  a  domus 
in  Attica,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  (Eneis,  was  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  B<eotia,  and  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  Mount  Parnes.  It  is  memorable  as  the  place 
which  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  patriots 
seized  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiao 
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war,  B.C.  404,  and  whence  they  directed  their 
•per&iiunt  against  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. 

Phyleus  l^vXevc),  son  of  Aogeas,  was  ex- 
pelled oy  his  father  from  Ephyra  because  he 
jfave  evidence  in  favor  of  Hercules.  {Vid.  p. 
357,  b}  He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichium.  By 
Otimene  or  Timandra  he  became  the  father  of 
Meges,  who  is  hence  called  Phylides. 

fPiiYLLiDAS  (*t;AX/(Iaf),  1  Theban,  secretary 
to  ihe  pulcmarchs  who  held  uilice  under  Spartan 
protection,  aAor  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by 
Phcebidas.  He  was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  new 
government,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess ol  the  plot  formed  by  Pelopidas  for  the 
liberation  of  his  country  from  Spartan  tyranny.] 

Phyllis.     Vti.  Dkmophon,  No.  2. 

Phyllis  i^XXi^)^  a  district  in  Thrace  south 
of  the  Strymon,  near  Mount  Pangeus. 

[Phyllis,  the  nurse  of  Domitian,  whom  she 
buried  aAer  his  assassination.] 

Phyllus  {^vXXoc  :  now  Petrino),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Thessaliotis,  north  of 
Metropolis. 

[Phylo  i^Xu),  one  of  the  female  attendants 
ofHelen] 

Physca  {^v<rKa)t  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  Eordaea. 

PhYBCON.       Vid.  PTOLBMiBUS. 

Physcus  i^OaKoc)'  1.  A  city  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  in  Northern  Greece. — 2.  (Now  Paiich- 
«Ata),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  in 
the  Rhodian  territory,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  was  used  as  the  port  of  Mylasa,  and  was 
the  landing-place  for  travellers  coming  from 
Rhodes. — 3.  (Now  Odorneh)^  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria.  The  town 
of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

PHYTiBUM  i^vratov  :  ♦vroiof ),  a  town  in  ^to- 
Iia,  southeast  of  Thermum,  on  the  Lake  Tri- 
3honis. 

PiCBNI.       Vid.  PlCBNUM. 
PiCBNTES.       Vid.    PiCBNUlI. 

PicbntIa  (Picentinus :  now  Victma),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Campania,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Psstanus,  and  between  Salernum  and 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  compelled  .by  the  Romans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  to  Hannibal,  to  abandon 
their  town  and  live  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Between  the  town  and  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Jason,  the  Argo- 
naut. The  name  of  Picentini  was  not  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Psstanus,  from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to 
the  River  Silarus.  They  were  a  portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  con- 
quest of  Picenum,  B.C.  268,  at  which  time  they 
founded  the  town  of  Picentia. 

Picentini.     Vid.  Pickntia  and  Picenum. 

Picenum  (Picentes,  sing.  Picens,  more  rarely 
Picentini  and  Piceni),  a  country  in  Central  Ita- 
ly, was  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on 
tne  north  by  Umbria,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  River  ^sis,  on  the  west  by  Um- 
bria and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  on 
tne  Boutn  by  tlie  territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Ves- 
tini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  range  o^ 
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hills  and  by  the  River  Matrinus.  It  is  said  m 
have  derived  its  name  irom  tne  bird  fieuu^ 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  the 
land,  or  from  a  mythical  leader  Picut :  some 
modern  writers  connect  the  name  vith  the 
Greek  irevir^,  a  pine-tree,  on  account  of  tje  pine* 
trees  growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Apennines ;  but  none  of  these  etymologiei 
can  be  received.  Picenum  formed  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus. 
The  country  was  traversed  by  a  number  of  kills 
of  moderate  height,  eastern  offshoots  of  tha 
Apennines,  and  was  drained  by  several  small 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  through  the 
valleys  between  these  hills.  The  country  war 
upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was  especially  eel 
ebrated  for  its  apples ;  but  the  chief  employ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  ol 
cattle  and  swine.  The  Picentes,  as  already 
remarked,  were  Sabine  immigrants ;  but  the 
population  of  the  country  appears  to  have  beer 
of  a  mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Sabine  Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbriar 
population  became  intermingled  with  their  Sa- 
bine conquerors.  In  addition  to  this,  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  in  pos 
session  of  the  Libumians,  and  Ancona  was  oc- 
cupied by  Greeks  from  Syracuse.  In  B.C.  29S 
the  Picentes  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  . 
but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were  defeated 
by  the  consul  Sempronius  Sophus  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Ro 
man  supremacy.  A  portion  of  the  people  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paesta 
nus,  where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia 
Vid.  Picentia.  Two  or  three  years  afterward 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Firmum  and  Caa- 
trum  Novum  in  Picenum,  in  order  to  secure 
their  newly-conquered  possession.  The  Picen- 
tes fought  with  the  other  Socii  against  Roma 
in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  (90-89),  and  receiv- 
ed  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  close  of  it. 

PlCTAVI.       Vid.  PlCTONES. 

PicTi,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a  tribe  of 
the  Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  the  Cal- 
edonians, though  under  another  name.  Ttey 
were  called  Picti  by  the  Romans,  from  theii 
practice  of  painting  their  bodies.  They  are  firsl 
mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Enmenius  in  ar 
oration  addressed  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  A.D. 
296 ;  and  after  this  time  their  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  of\en  in  con 
nection  with  that  of  the  Scoti.  In  the  next  cen 
tury  we  find  them  divided  into  two  tribes,  thi 
Dicaledons  or  Dicaledones,and  theVecturionet 
or  Vectu rones.  At  a  still  later  period  their  prio 
cipal  seat  was  in  the  northeast  of  Scotland. 

PicTdMBs,  subsequently  Pictavi.  a  powerfu 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  north  as  far  as  the  Ligei 
(now  Loire\  and  east  probably  as  far  the  Rivei 
Creuse.  Their  chief  town  was  Limonum,  sub 
sequently  Pictavi  (now  Poitiers). 

PicTOR,  FabIus.  1.  C,  painted  the  ten* pie 
of  Salus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus 
Bubulcus  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  B.C. 
307,  and  dedicated  in  his  dictatorship,  302. 
This  painting,  which  must  have  been  on  the 
walla  of  the  tr mple,  wap  probably  a  represenu 
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m»Q  ot  the  battle  which  Bubulcus  had  gained 
against  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  earliest  Ro- 
nian  painting  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It 
^vas  preserved  till  the  reign  of  Claudias,  when 
die  temple  ^as  destroyed  by  fire.  Ih  conse- 
quence of  this  painting,  C.  Fabius  received  the 
sarname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants.—2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269. — 
8.  N.  (t.  e.,  Numeritis),  also  son  of  No.  1,  con- 
tul  266. — i.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  roost  an- 
cient v^riter  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He 
served  in  the  Gallic  war  225,  and  also  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  His  history,  which  was 
written  in  Greek,  began  with  the  arrival  of 
/Eneas  in  Italy,  and  came  down  to  his  own 
time.  Hence  Polybins  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  the  historians  of  the  second  Punic  war.  [A 
few  fragments  of  the  history  of  Pictor  are  col- 
lected by  Krause  in  Fragmcnta  Historicorum 
Lot.,  p.  52-^3.]~6.  Q.,  pretor  189,  and  flamen 
Quirinalis. — 6.  Sbr.,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  law,  literature,  and  antiqui- 
ty. He  lived  about  B.C.  150.  He  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a 
work  De  Jure  Pontificio^  in  several  books.  He 
probably  wrote  Annals  likewise  in  the  Latin 
language,  since  Cicero  {de  Orat.y  ii.,  12)  speaks 
of  a  Latin  annalist  Pictor,  whom  he  places  after 
Cato,  but  before  Piso  ;  which  corresponds  with 
the  time  at  which  Ser.  Pictor  lived,  but  could 
not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor,  who  lived  in  the  time 
cf  the  second  Punic  war. 

PicnxNDs  and  Pilumnus,  two  Roman  divin- 
ities, were  regarded  as  two  brothers,  and  as  the 
beneficent  gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  re- 
igion  of  the  ancient  Romans.  A  couch  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  house  in  which  there 
was  a  newly-born  child.  Pilumnus  was  be- 
lieved to  ward  off  all  sufferings  from  the  infant 
with  his  pilum,  with  which  he  taught  to  pound 
the  grain  ;  and  Picumnus,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to  have  discov- 
ered the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields,  conferred 
upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity.  Hence 
Doth  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of  good 
deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. When  Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus 
is  said  to  hare  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ar- 
dea,  and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of 
Oaunus. 

Picua  (n?/cof),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a  son  of  Saturnus  or  Sterculus,  a8 
the  husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Fan- 
nus.  In  some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first 
king  of  Italy.  He  was  a  famous  soothsayer  and 
augur,  and  as  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art 
of  a  picua  (a  woodpecker),  he  himself  was  also 
called  Picus.  He  was  represented  in  a  rude 
and  primitiTe  manner  as  a  wpoden  pillar  with 
a  woodpecii3r  on  the  top  of  it,  but  afterward 
as  a  young  man  with  a  woodpecker  on  bis 
iMftd.  The  whole  legend  of  Pious  is  founded 
on  the  notion  that  the  woodpecker  is  a  prophet- 
ic bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  who,  however,  retained  the  pro- 
phetic powers  which  be  had  formerly  possessed 
as  a  man. 

•  PiDYTEH  {UidvTtfc),  of  Percote,  an  ally  of  tne 
T/oiuu-*   w  1"  »lain  by  Ulysses.! 


PILIA. 

(PiKLUs  (UUXoc),  son  of  Pyirhus  ana  as 
dromache,  brother  of  Molossus  and  Pcrgamus.l 

PiialA  {Uiepla  :  Uiepec).  I.  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Macedo 
nia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  ii 
Thessaly  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  A 
portion  of  these  mountains  was  calleti  oy  the 
ancient  writers  Pikrus,  or  the  Pierian  Mount- 
ain. The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Pie- 
res,  were  a  Thracian  people,  and  are  celebiated 
in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music, 
since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seatf 
of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  Pieria  was  con- 
quered by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  out  of  tbe  country.— 2.  A  distrid 
in  Macedonia,  east  of  the  Strymon  near  Mount 
Pangieum,  where  the  Pierians  settled,  who  has 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes  by  the 
Macedonians,  as  already  related.  They  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  the  fortified  towns  of 
Phagres  and  Pergamus. — 3.  A  district  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
Mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the  Aman.us,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  theii 
conquest  of  the  East.  In  this  district  was  tbe 
city  of  Seleucia,  which  is  distinguished  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name  as  Seleucia  in 
Pieria. 

PiialDBs  (Jlupldsc).  1.  A  surname  of  the 
Muses,  which. they  derived  from  Pieria,  neai 
Mount  Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worship- 
ped among  the  Thracians.  Some  derived  the 
name  from  an  ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said 
to  have  emigrated  from  Thrace  into  Bceotia, 
and  to  have  established  their  worship  at  Thea- 
pi».  Pieris  also  occurs  in  the  singular. — 2. 
The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  king  of  Emathia 
(Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by  Euippe  or  An- 
tiope,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  tbe 
nine  Muses.  They  afterward  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered, 
they  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  O^ 
lymbas,  lyngx,  Cenchris,  Cissa,  Chloris,  Aca* 
lanthis,  Nessa,  Pipe,  and  Dracontis. 

Piaaus (Il/epof ).  1.  Mythological.  Vid.Fim- 
RiDBs. — ^2.   V  mountain.     Vid.  Pieria,  No.  1. 

PiETAs,  a  personification  of  faithful  attach- 
ment, love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans. 
At  first  she  had  only  a  small  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
but  in  B.C.  191  a  larger  one  was  built.  She  ia 
represented  on  Roman  coins  as  a  matron  throw- 
ing incense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributee 
are  a  stork  and  children.  She  is  sometimea 
represented  as  a  female  figure  offering  her 
breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

PiBTAS  Julia.     Vid.  Pola. 

PioRBs  {TllyofK),  of  Halicarnassus,  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tbe 
aathor  of  the  Margitep  and  tbe  Batraobomyo- 
maohia. 

[Piaanx  Make,  called  by  the  Greeks  6  Kpo- 
vioc  ^Queavd^t  the  names  under  which  the  Arotiii 
or  Frozen  Ocean  was  known  to  the  ancients.] 

PiLiA,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  to 
whom  she  was  marrtid  on  tbe  12th  of  Feorua. 
rT«  B.C.  $6.    In  tbe  siimmsi/nf  the  following 
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f«ftr  stiL  !)orti  her  husband  a  d^aghter,  who  silb- 
•et|ucntly  married  Vipsaniaa  Agrippa. 

PiLORUfl  (II/Xca/>oc),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in 
rSalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  Gulf. 

PlLUMIfU"!.       Vid.  PiCVHNOS. 

Pimple 4  {nifnileta),  a  town  in  the  Macedo- 
nian prov.nce  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  were  hence  called  PtmplHdei. 

[PiMPRAKA  (UlfiirfMfia),  the  capital  city  of  the 
AdiBistae.  a  tribe  in  the  northwest  of  India  in- 
tra Gangom.] 

PiNARA  (rdlltVapa:  Uivapei^ci  ruins  at  Pfiia- 
ra  or  Minara)^  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  some  dis* 
lance  west  of  the  River  Xanthus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cragus.  Here  Pandarus  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero. 

PinarU  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
trician gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a 
time  long  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
The  legend  related  that  when  Hercules  came 
into  Italy,  he  was  hospitably  received  on  the 
spot  where  Rome  was  afterward  built  by  the 
Potitii  and  the  Pinarii,  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  the  countiy.  The  hero,  in 
return,  taught  thom  the  way  in  which  he  was 
to  be  worshipped  ;  but  as  the  Pinarii  were  not 
at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet  was  ready, 
and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
wore  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined  that 
the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  excluded 
from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims, 
and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii  These 
two  families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary 
priests  of  Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App. 
Claudius  (B.C.  312),  who  purchased  from  the 
Potitii  tee  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites,  and 
intn:3l,>.i  them  to  public  slaves ;  whereat  the 
god  was  so  angry  that  the  whole  Potitia  gens, 
containing  twelve  families  and  thirty  grown-up 
aien,  perished  within  a  year,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  within  thirty  days,  and  Appius 
himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did  not 
share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the 
came  punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued 
in  existence  to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pi- 
narii was  a  sacrum  gentiUHum  belonging  to  these 
gentes,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius 
these  tacra  privata  were  made  saera  publiea.  The 
Pinarii  were  divided  into  the  families  of  Mamer^ 
etmw,  NattOt  Potca^  Ru9ea^  and  Scarpus,  but  none 
of  them  obtained  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

PiirlRlus,  L.  [  1 .  The  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man garrison  at  Enna  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.C.  214,  suppressed  with  vigor  an  attempt  at 
insurrection  which  the  inhabitants  made.] — ^2. 
The  great-nephew  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Cae- 
sar, being  the  grandson  of  Julia,  C»sar*s  eldest 
sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator,  Pinarias  was 
named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two  oth- 
ar  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  Q.  Pedius, 
Octavius  obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  prop- 
erty, anrl  the  remaining  fourth  b^ing  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius.  [Pinarius  after- 
ward served  in  the  army  of  the  triumvirs  in  the 
war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.] 

PiNAKus  {Ulvapr:),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
KoDB  Amanus,  anl  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
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near  ssus,  oetween  the  mouth  of  the  PjramiM 
and  tze  Syrian  frontier. 

Piin>ARU8(n/vdapor).  1  The  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  Greece,  was  born  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cy- 
noscephalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
about  B.C.  522.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been 
celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or 
uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and  Piridar 
at  an  early  age  received  instruction  in  the  art 
from  the  flute-player  Scopelinus.  But  the  youth 
soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens 
to  receive  more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art 
Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future  glory  as  a 
poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm 
of  bees  which  rested  upon  bis  lips  while  he  waa 
asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruc- 
tion there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra, 
two  poetesses  who  then  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity in  Bceotia.  With  both  these  poetesses  Pin- 
dar contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  con- 
tests at  Thebes ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  been 
defeated  five  times  by  Corinna.  Pindar  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  soon  employed  by  diflTereot 
states  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  to  compose  for  them  choral  songs  for 
special  occasions.  He  received  money  and  pres 
ents  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degenerated 
into  a  common  mereenary  poet,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for 
Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  Aroesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  welJ 
as  for  many  ftee  states  and  private  persons.  He 
was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  and 
the  praises  wtiich  he  bestowed  upon  the  formei 
are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led 
his  descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  t« 
spare  the  house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed 
the  rest  of  Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence 
was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  witness  the  great  public  games,  and 
to  visit  the  states  and  distinguished  men  who 
courted  his  friendship  and  employed  his  serv- 
ices. Thus  about  B.C.  473  he  visited  the  court 
of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  probably  died  in  his  eightieth  year 
in  442.  The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have 
come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinkioj  or  tri^ 
umphal  'odes.  But  these  were  but  a  small  por 
tion  of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes, 
he  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  peans,  dithyrambs, 
odes  for  processions  (^rpofodia),  songs  of  maid- 
ens {vafiiveia)t  mimic  dancing  songs  (vvopx^ 
fiara),  drinking-songs  {cKoXia),  dirges  {^ppvoi\ 
and  encomia  (F/xu^ia),  or  panegyrics  on  princes. 
Of  these  we  have  numerous  fragments.  .Most 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known  liao* 
of  Horace  {CamLt  iv.,  2) : 

**  Sea  per  andaces  nm^  dithynmbM 
Verba  derolvit,  numeritqae  feitiir 
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0«i  do  j»  (kifmn§  mud  pMn»)  regMve 

(eneomia)  canity  deonun 
Buigaliiem : . . . 
SiTo  quoa  Elea  domnm  rodacit 
Palma  eoBlettes  (tha  BpMcid) : . . 
Flebili  sponae  juTeoemre  nptam 
Plorat"  (the  dirges). 

iQ  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled, 
03  we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made 
from  them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they 
are  generally  of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow 
us  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our 
estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed 
almost  exclusively  from  his  E/nntcto,  which  were 
composed  in  commemoration  of  some  victoiy  in 
the  public  games.  The  Epinieia  are  divided  into 
four  books,  celebrating  respectively  the  victories 
gained  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  understand  them 
properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
object  which  the  poet  had  in  view.  A  victory 
gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 
conferred  honor  not  only  upon  the  conqueror 
und  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to  which 
ne  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  cele- 
bration beg&n  with  a  procession  to  a  temple, 
where  a  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with 
a  banquet  and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the 
Greelu  eomus  {KUfiot).  For  this  celebration  a 
poem  was  expressly  composed,  which  was  sung 
by  a  chorus.  The  poems  were  sung  either  dur- 
ing the  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  comus 
at  the  close  of  the  banquet.  Those  of  Pindar's 
Epinician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  with- 
out epodes  were  sung  during  the  procession,  but 
the  migority  of  them  appear  to  have  been  sung 
at  the  comus.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  de- 
scribes the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene  was  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealth  (5X6oc)  or  his  skill  idtper^) :  his 
wealthy  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  char- 
iot-race, since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
90ttld  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest ;  his 
9killf  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test. The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive 
and  difficult  a  subject  to  admit  of  explanation  in 
the  present  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the 
same  metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rhythm 
chiefly  prevails,  but  he  also  makes  frequent  use 
of  the  iEoIian  and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pindar  are  by  Bockh,  Lips.,  1811-1821,  S 
vols.  4to,  and  by  Dissen,  Gotha,  1830, 2  vols.  8vo, 
of  which  there  is  a  second  edition  by  Schneide- 
win,  Gotha,  1843,  ««7.— [2.  Under  the  name  of 
Pindarus  there  exists  a  Latin  poem  in  hexame- 
ter verse,  commonly  called  Epitome  Riadot  ffo- 
nuri.  Wemsdorf  tried  to  prove  that  the  name 
of  the  author  was  Pentadius,  from  which  Pin- 
darus was  a  corruption,  but  this  idea  he  after- 
ward abandoned ;  Bahr  thinks  the  poem  must 
have  been  composed  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D.  ;  it  is  published  by  Wemsdorf  in  Poeta 
Latini  Minor €9,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  ii.,  and  separately,  with 
the  notes  of  Theod.  Van  Kooten,  by  H.  Weytingh, 
Lugd.  Bat ,  1809.— 3.  The  freedman  of  C.  Gas- 
Bias  Longinus,  put  an  end  to  his  master's  life 
at  the  request  of  the  latter  afler  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Pbilippi.] 
PiNDlsvff  {JlivAaaoc)t  a  southern  branch  cf 


I'lILtLUS. 

Mount  Temnus  in  Mysia,  exteflding  to  tne  ^la^ 
tic  Gulf,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Rivet 
Getius. 

[PxNOBNcisvs  (Pindenissitie  in  pi. ;  now,  ao* 
cording  to  Von  Hammer,  Schdhmaran),  a  city  of 
Giiida,  .esieged  and  taken  by  Oicero  during  hif 
administration  of  the  province  of  Gilicia.] 

PiNPUs  (Jlivdof).  1.  A  lofty  range  of  mount 
ains  in  Northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the  greac 
back-bone  which  runs  through  the  centre  ot 
Greece  from  north  to  south.  The  name  of  Pin 
dus  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  chain  whico 
separates  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  its  mosi 
northerly  and  also  highest  part  was  called  Lac- 
HON. — 2.  One  of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  neai 
the  sources  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flowed  through  Locris  into  the  Cephisus. 

[PiNBUI.       Vid.  PlNNBS.] 

Pinna  (Pinnensis :  now  Civita  di  Penna)^  thr 
chief  town  of  the  Yestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows. 

PiNNBB.  PiNNBus,  or  PiNBus,  wss  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (B.G.  231),  Pinnes,  who 
was  then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of 
his  step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  mar- 
ried after  divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinnes  de- 
volved upon  Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  but  when 
Demetrius,  in  his  turn,  made  war  against  the 
Romans  and  was  defeated,  Pinnes  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute. 

[PiNTiA  {JlivTia :  now  Valladolid),  a  city  of  the 
Yaccsi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Asturica  to  Cesaraugusta.] 

PiNTUABiA.  (UivTovapia :  now  Teneriffe),  one 
of  the  Insdljb  Fobtunatjb  (now  Canary  Itlmds) 
ofifthe  western  coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Con- 
VALLI8,  and,  from  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak, 

NiVARIA. 

[PioNiA  {Uiovia :  Pionites),  a  city  in  the  in. 
terior  of  Mysia,  on  the  River  Satniois,  north- 
west of  Antandrus,  and  northeast  of  Gargaraj 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Pionis,  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules.] 

PiBABus  orPlRiBUB  {Ueipoievc:  novf  Porto  Le* 
one  or  Porto  Dracone).  1 .  The  most  important  of 
the  harbors  of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  penin- 
sula about  five  miles  southwest  of  Athens.  This 
peninsula,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Piraeeus,  contained  three  harbors, 
Piraeus  proper  on  the  western  side,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  Zea  on  the  eastern  side 
separated  from  Pineens  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
and  Munychia  (now  Phanuuri)  still  further  to  the 
east.  Tne  position  of  Pireeeus  and  of  the  Athe- 
nian harbors  has  been  usually  misunderstood. 
In  consequence  of  a  statement  in  an  ancient 
scholiast,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
great  harbor  of  Pirceus  was  divided  into  three 
smaller  harbors,  Zea  for  com  vessels,  Aphrodis' 
mm  for  merchant  ships  in  general,  and  Can^ 
tharus  for  ships  of  war ;  but  this  division  of  ths 
Pirseus  is  now  rejected  by  the  best  topogram 
phers.  Zea  was  a  harbor  totally  distinct  from 
the  Piraeeus,  as  is  stated  above ;  the  northers 
portion  of  the  Pineeus  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Gantharus, 
where  the  ships  of  war  were  stati^)ned,  was  od 
the  southern  side  of  the  harto  aear  the  ea 
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t  ance.  A  was  through  the  suggestion  of  The- 
Qiistocles  that  the  Athenians  were  inducec  to 
make  use  of  the  harbor  of  Piraeeus.  Before 
the  Persian  wars  their  principal  harbor  was  Pha- 
lerutn,  which  was  not  situated  in  the  Pirean 
peninsula  at  all,  bat  lay  to  the  east  of  Munychia. 
Vid.  Pkalkrum.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Piraeeus  there  were  two  promontories,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  called  Alcimus  ('AAki/ioc), 
on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and 
he  other  on  the  left  called  Eetionea  {'Herutveta), 
m  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a  fortress. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  was  narrow 
ty  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  two 
mole- heads,  to  which  a  chain  was  attached  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town 
or  demus  of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  by  Themistocles,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
{Vid.  p.  122,  a.)  The  town  possessed  a  consid- 
erable population,  and  many  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  most  important  of  its  public 
buildings  were  the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Soter,  a  large  stoa,  a  the- 
atre, the  Phreattys  or  tribunal  for  the  admirals, 
the  arsenal,  the  docks,  dec. — [2.  Piraeus,  an  open 
roadstead  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corinthia,  near 
the  Promontory  Spiraeum,  close  to  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  where,  in  the  twenti- 
eth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Atheni- 
ans blockaded  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.] 

[Piraeus  {Ueipaio^),  son  of  Clytius  in  Ithaca, 
a  friend  of  Telemachus.] 

PiRBNB  {Ueip^pij),  a  celebrated  fountain  at 
Corinth,  which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its 
origin  from  Pirene,  a  daughter  of  CEbalus,  who 
here  melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  son  Cenchrias.  At  this  fountain 
Dellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the  horse 
Pegasus.  It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the 
Acrocorinthus,  was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by 
Bul/terraneous  conduits,  and  fell  into  a  marble 
basin,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
was  supplied  with  water.  The  fountain  was 
celebrated  for  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  wa- 
ter, and  was  so  highly  valued  that  the  poets  fre- 
quently employed  its  name  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  Corinth  itself. 

PirebIjb  (neipeaiai),  probably  the  same  as  the 
iRBSiiB  of  Livy,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pe- 
neus. 

PiRiTHdus  (Ileiptdooc),  son  ofTxion  or  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  by  Dia,  was  king  of  the  LapithaB  in  Thes- 
saly, and  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Polypcetes.  When  Pirith- 
Otis  was  celebrating  his  marridge  with  Hippo- 
damia, the  intoxicated  centaur  Eurytion  or  £u- 
rytus  carried  her  off",  and  this  act  occasioned 
the  celebrated  fight  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  defeated. 
Pirithotis  once  invaded  Attica,  but  when  Theseus 
eamo  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  conceiyed  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  Athenian  king,  and  from  this 
time  a  most  intimate  friendship  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  heroes.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippodamia 
afterward  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends  re- 
salved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
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With  the  assistance  of  Piriihoiis,  Theseus  -jnt- 
ried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  and  placed  her  al 
Aphidnae,  under  the  care  of  ^thra.  Piriihoaa 
was  still  more  ambitious,  and  resclvcd  to  carr^ 
off  Persephone  (I'roserpina),  the  w  ie  of  the  king 
of  the  lower  world.  Theseus  wot  Id  not  desert 
his  friend  in  the  enterp.ise,  though  he  knew  the 
risk  which  they  ran.  The  two  friends  accord- 
ingly descended  to  the  lower  world,  but  they 
were  seized  by  Pluto  (Hades)  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Heroules 
Yisited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  but  Pirithous  remained  for- 
ever in  torment  {amatarem  irecenta  Piritkoum  co- 
kibetU  catena,  Hon,  Carm.  iii.,  4, 80).  Pirithons 
was  worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus, 
as  a  hero. 

[PiRdus  (Ilftpoof),  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  leadei 
of  the  Thracians,  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans, 
slain  by Thoas] 

PlRUS  (IleipOf ),  PiBRUB  (II/«pOC),  or  ACHKLOUB, 

the  chief  river  of  Achaia,  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Patrae  near  Olenos. 

PiRusTjE,  a  people  in  lUyria,  exempted  from 
taxes  by  the  Romans  because  they  deserted 
Gentius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

PisA  {Hiffa:  UiaaTi^t),  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(Ilccrdnf),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Elis.  In  the  roost 
ancient  times  Pisatis  formed  a  union  of  eight 
states,  of  which,  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find 
mention  of  Salmone,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cyce- 
sium,  and  Dyspontium.  Pisa  itself  was  situa- 
ted north  of  the  Alpheus,  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Olympia,  and,  in  consequence  ot 
its  proximity  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
identified  by  the  poets  with  it.  The  history  of 
the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisatae  ob- 
tained this  honor  in  the  eighth  Olympiad  (B.C. 
7«8)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Aigos,  and  also  a  second  time  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad  (644)  by  means  of  their  owb 
king  Pantaleon.  In  the  fifty-second  Olympiad 
(672)  the  struggle  between  the  two  tribes  waa 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a  trace  of  it 
was  left  in  later  times ;  and  some  persons,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  questioned  whether 
it  had  ever  existed,' supposing  that  by  the  name 
of  Pisa  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was  alone 
intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the  city 
does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  the  Pisatw  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claims ;  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad  (364),  they  had  the  presidency 
of  the  Olympic  games  along  with  the  Arcadians, 
when  the  latter  people  were  making  war  with 
the  Eleans. 

PisiB,  more  rarely  Pisa  (Pisanus  :  now  Pita), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the 
cities  of  Etruria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Amus  and  Ausar  (now  Serekio),  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  latter  river  altered 
its  course  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  flowa 
into  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel.  According 
to  some  traditions,  Pisae  was  founded  by  the 
companions  of  Nestor,  the  inhol  itautn  of  Pisa 
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itt  Rlia,  iiiio  were  driren  apon  the  coast  of  Italy 
im  their  ret  am  from  Troj,  whence  the  Roman 
piiets  give  the  EtruBcan  town  the  anrname 
uf  Alphea.  This  legend,  however,  like  many 
others,  probably  arose  from  the  accidental  simi- 
larity of  the  names  of  the  two  cities.  It  would 
BPcm  that  Pisa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic  town, 
that  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ligye,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etrus^ 
rans.  It  then  became  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
uf  Etruria,  and  was,  down  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  most  northerly  city  in  the  country. 
Pisa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ligurian 
wars  as  the  head- quarters  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  B.C.  180  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony,  and 
appears  to  have  been  colonised  again  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  since  we  find  it  called  in  in- 
scriptions Colonia  Julia  Pisana.  lU  harbor, 
called  Poriu9  Ptsanut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
nus,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  the 
lime  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  the 
marble-quarries  in  its  neighborhood,  and  the 
quantity  of  timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship- 
building. About  three  miles  north  of  the  town 
were  mineral  springs,  called il^ua  Puanm^  which 
were  less  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  There  is  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  ancient  cit^  in  the  modern  Piaa, 

PisANDBB  {Uelaavdpo^).  [1.  Son  of  Maemalus, 
a  leader  of  the  Myrmidons  before  Troy.— 2.  Son 
of  Antimachns,  brother  of  Hippolochus,  a  Tro- 
jan warrior,  slain  by  Agamemnon. — 3.  Another 
Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Menelaus.] — 4.  Son  of 
Polyctor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. — 
5.  An  Athenian,  of  thedemus  of  Acharns,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and 
cowardice.  In  412  he  comes  before  us  as  the 
chief  ostensible  agent  in  effecting  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred.  In  all  the  measures 
of  the  new  government,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  took  an  active  part ;  and  when  The- 
ramenes  and  others  withdrew  from  it,  he  sided 
with  the  more  violent  aristocrats,  and  was  one 
of  those  who,  on  the  counter-revolution,  took 
refuge  with  Agis  at  Decelea.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
returned  to  Athens.—- 6.  A  Spartan,  brother-in- 
law  of  Agesilans  II.,  who  made  him  admiral  of 
the  fleet  m  395.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea-fi^t  off  Cnidus, 
against  Conon  and  Pharnabazus. — 7.  A. poet  of 
Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C.  648- 
645.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  two 
books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  Heror 
cUa  ('HpdxAeia).  The  Alexandrean  gramma- 
rians thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they 
received  Pisander,  as  well  as  Antimachus  and 
Panyasis,  into  the  epic  canon  together  with 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Only  a  few  lines  of  it  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  Greek  Anthology  we 
find  an  epigram  attributed  to  Pisander  of  Rhodes, 
perhaps  the  poet  of  Camirus.  [The  few  re- 
maining fragments  are  published  by  Dtlbner 
among  the  Poeta  Ejfici  Minoreg,  Paris,  1840.]— 
8.  A  poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or  Lycaonia,  was 
the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222-235).  He  wrote 
t  poem,  called  'HpuiKal  ^eoyofuai,  which  prob- 
ablv  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 


risstSTKATIDA,. 

de&ses  with  mortals,  and  of  the  hei  jie  prog«i  f 
thus  produced. 

PiSATis.     Vid.  Pisa. 

PZ81.ITRUW  (Pisaurensis :  now  Pcsiro)^  an  an 
cient  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  roouth  of  the 
River  Pxsacrus  (now  FogHa),  on  the  road  to 
Ariminum.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  186,  and  probalily  colonized  a  second  time 
by  Augustus,  since  ii  is  called  in  in  serif  tiona 
Colonia  Julia  Felix. 

PiSAUBUS.        Vid   PiSADBUX. 

PisoAH.     Vtd.  Nebo. 

PisiDiA  (^  TltaidiKV  :  liialiijc^  pi.  Uiaidai,  aiHi: 
Ueiaidai,  liiaeldai,  and  UiaidiKol^  Pisioa,  pi.  Pisi- 
DJi,  anc.  pBisiDiB),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  I'amphylia  on  the 
south,  Cilicia  on  the  southeast,  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria  (the  latter  often  reckoned  a  part  of  Pi- 
sidia)  on  the  east  and  northeast,  Phrygia  Paro- 
reios  on  the  north,  where  the  boundary  varied 
at  different  times,  and  was  never  very  definite, 
and  Caria  on  the  west.  It  was  a  mountainous 
region,  formed  by  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in  a  semi- 
circle parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pampbylian 
(xulf,  the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pam- 
PRTLIA.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were 
a  warlike  aboriginal  people,  related  apparently 
to  the  Isaurians  and  Cilicians.  They  maintain- 
ed their  independence,  under  petty  chieftains, 
against  all  the  successive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor 
The  Romans  never  subdued  the  Pisidians  in 
their  mountain  fortresses,  though  they  took 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  outskirts  of  their 
country;  for  example,  Ant  lochia,  which  was 
made  a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  In  fact, 
the  northern  part,  in  which  Antiochia  stood, 
had  originally  belonged  to  Phryjgia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilized  than  the 
mountains  which  fonned  the  proper  country  of 
the  Pisidians.  Nominally,  the  country  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  Pamphylia  till  the  new  sub- 
division of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  when 
Pisidia  was  made  a  separate  province.  The 
country  is  still  inhabited  by  wild  tribes.  amoR^r 
whom  travelling  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Ancient  writers  say  thftt  it 
contained,  amid  its  rugged  mountains,  some 
fertile  valleys,  where  the  olive  flourished;  and 
it  also  produced  the  gum  storax,  some  medic- 
inal plants,  and  salt.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through  Pi 
sidia  and  Pamphylia  into  the  Pampbylian  Gulf, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Cestrus  and  the 
Catarrhactes ;  and  on  the  north  the  mountain 
streams  form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely, 
Ascania  (now  Hoiran  and  Egerdir)  south  of 
Antiochia,  Caralius  or  Pusgusa  (now  Bei  Shchr 
or  Kereli)  southeast  of  the  former,  and  Trogitia 
(now  Soghla)  further  to  the  southeast  in  Isau 
ria.  Special  names  were  given  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts 
of  Pisidia,  sometimes  as  distinct  countries, 
namely,  Cibyratis,  in  the  southwest  along  tha 
north  of  Lycia,  and  Cabalia,  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Cibyratis  itself;  Milyas,  the  district 
east  of  Cibyratis,  northeast  of  Lycia,  and  north* 
west  of  Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  east  of 
Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

PisisTRATiDJB  {XleioiaTpaudai)^  the  legitimate 
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tons  of  P^istiatDs.  The  name  U  used  some- 
times to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparcbus, 
and  sometimes  in  a  wider  application,  em- 
bracing the  grandchildren  and  near  connections 
of  Pisistratus  (as  by  Herod.,  viii.,  52,  referring 
to  a  time  u'hen  both  Hippias  and  Hipparchus 
were  dead). 

PiBisTHiTOs  (n«(y^flrparoc),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  was  a  friend  of  Telem- 
Bchus,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pylos  to  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 

Pifti  STRATUS  (TletalarpaTo^),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisistratus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  family  of 
Hippocrates  was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced 
their  descent  to  Neleus.  the  father  of  Nestor. 
The  mother  of  Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do 
not  know)  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother  of 
Solon.  Pisistratus  grew  up  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  personal  beauty  and  for  mental  endow- 
ments. The  relationship  between  him  and  So- 
lon naturally  drew  them  together,  and  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He  as- 
sisted Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle  with  theMe- 
garians  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,  and  he 
afterward  fought  with  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  the  establishment  of  his  constitu- 
tion, retired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old 
rivalry  between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open 
feud.  The  party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chief- 
jy  the  landed  proprif  tors,  was  headed  by  Lycur- 
jl^us ;  that  of  the  Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes  not  belonging  to  the  nobles,  by  Mega- 
cles,  the  son  of  Alcmson ;  the  party  of  the  High- 
ands,  which  aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom 
and  equality  than  either  of  the  two  others,  was 
tne  one  at  the  head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed 
himself,  because  they  seemed  the  most  likely 
10  be  useful  in  the  fbrtherance  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  His  liberality,  as  well  as  his  military 
and  oratorical  abilities,  gained  him  the  support 
of  a  large  body  of  citizens.  Solon,  on  his  re- 
turn, quickly  saw  through  the  designs  of  Pisis- 
tratus, who  listened  with  respect  to  his  advice, 
though  he  prosecuted  his  schemes  none  the  less 
diligently.  When  Pisistratus  found  his  plans 
sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  made 
his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  his  mules  and 
his  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  been  nearly  assassinated  by 
his  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country. 
4n  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  call- 
ed, in  which  one  of  his  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  clubs, 
should  be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Solon  opposed  this ;  the  guard  was  given  him. 
Tb}oii|;h  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pisistratus  took  this  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing a  much  larger  force,  with  which  he  seized 
the  citadel,  B.C.  660,  thus  becoming  what  the 
Greeks  called  Tyrant  of  Athens.  Having  se- 
cured to  himself  the  substance  of  power,  he 
made  no  further  change  in  the  constitution  or 
in  the  laws,  which  he  administered  ably  and 
well.  His  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a  short 
lime.  Before  his  power  was  firmly  rooted,  the 
factions  headed  by  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  com- 
bined, and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  evacu- 
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ate  Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  six 
years.  Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and 
Lycurgus  revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megacles 
made  overtures  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  rein- 
state him  in  the  tyranny  if  he  would  connect 
himself  with  him  by  receiving  his  daughter  io 
marriage.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  Pisis- 
tratus, and  the  following  stratagem  was  devised 
for  accomplishing  his  restoration,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  A  damsel  named 
Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty,  was 
dressed  up  as  Minerva  (Athena)  in  a  full  suit  of 
armor,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Pisistratus 
by  her  side.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  to- 
ward the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to 
announce  that  Minerva  (Athena)  in  person  was 
bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  Acropolis.  The 
report  spread  rapidly,  and  those  in  the  city  be- 
lieving that  the  woman  was  really  their  tutela- 
ry goddess,  worshipped  her,  and  admitted  Pisis- 
tratus. Pisistratus  nominally  performed  his  part 
of  the  contract  with  Megacles ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made  common 
cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus  was  a  sec- 
ond time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  employed  the 
next  ten  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain 
his  power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded 
Attica  with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  alsci 
supported  by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  He  defeated  his  op- 
ponents near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens  without 
opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by  beiuff 
established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
Pisistratus  conquered.  Vid.  Lyodamis.  Hav- 
ing now  become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third 
time,  Pisistratus  adopted  measures  to  secure 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  supremacy. 
He  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  his 
pay,  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of  scv 
eral  of  the  principal  citizens,  placing  them  ic 
the  custody  of  Lygdamis  in  Naxos.  He  main- 
tained at  the  same  time  the  form  of  So1on*s  in- 
stitutions, only  taking  care,  as  his  sons  did  aAer 
him,  that  the  highest  offices  should  always  be 
held  by  some  member  of  the  family.  He  not 
only  exacted  obedience  to  the  laws  from  his 
subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the  exam- 
ple of  submitting  to  them.  On  oce  occasion  he 
even  appeared  before  the  Areopa^rs  to  answei 
a  charge  of  murder,  which,  however,  was  not 
prosecuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for 
many  stately  and  useful  buildings.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pyth- 
ian Apollo,  and  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  remained  un- 
finished for  several  centuries,  and  was  at  length 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Besides 
these,  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately  build- 
ings a  short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  lit- 
erature in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  un 
der  his  auspices  thatThespis  introduced  at  Ath- 
ens his  rude  form  of  tragedy  (B.C.  535),  and 
that  dramatic  contests  were  made  a  regula 
part  of  the  Attic  Dionysia.  It  is  to  Pisistratus 
that  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole 
0 '  the  Doems  of  Homer,  which,  without  bij  uaie 
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noQld  most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  dis- 
jointed fra^ents.  Vid.  Homer os.  Pisistratus 
■8  also  said  to  haTe  been  the  first  person  in 
Greece  who  collected  a  library,  to  which  he 
generously  allowed  the  pablic  access.  By  bis 
first  wife  Pisistratus  bad  two  sons,  Hippiaa  and 
Hipparchus.  By  his  second  wife,  Timonassa, 
be  had  also  two  sons,  lopbon  and  Thessalus, 
who  are  rarely  mentioned.  He  had  also  a  bas- 
tard son,  Hegesistratus,  whom  he  made  tyrant 
of  SigeuQ),  aAer  taking  that  town  from  the  Myt- 
ilcnffians.  Pisistratus  died  at  an  adyanoed  age 
in  537,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his 
eldest  son  Hippias ;  but  Hippias  and  his  broth- 
er Hipparchus  appear  to  have  administered  the 
afiTairs  of  the  state  with  so  little  outward  dis- 
tinction, that  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
though  they  had  been  joint  tyrants.  They  con- 
tinued the  government  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  father.  Thucydides  (vi.,  04)  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was  exer- 
cised till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hipparchus 
inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
nides  of  Ceos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Onomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  614,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  Harkodxus,  a  great  change  ensued  in 
the  character  of  the  government.  Under  the 
mfluence  of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his 
own  safety,  Hippias  now  became  a  morose  and 
suspicious  tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  and  raised  money  by  ex- 
traordinary imposts.  His  old  enemies  the  Alo- 
maeonidae,  to  whom  Megacles  belonged,  availed 
themselves  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, they  at  length  succeeded,  supported  by 
a  large  force  under  Cleomenes,  in  expelling  the 
Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias  and  his  con- 
nections retired  to  Sigeum  in  510.  The  family 
of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  p|erpetuai  ban- 
ishment, a  sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after  times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  Hippias  afterward  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration 
to  his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
sians the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  most  suita- 
ble place  for  their  landing.  He  was  now  (490) 
of  great  age.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, be  died  at  Lemnos  on  his  return.  Hippias 
was  the  only  one  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Pisis- 
tratus who  had  children ;  but  none  of  them  at- 
tained distinction. 

Pi8o,  Calpuknius,  the  name  of  a  distinguish- 
ed plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like 
many  other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected 
with  agriculture,  the  noblest  and  most  honor- 
able pursuit  of  the  ancient  Romans :  it  comes 
from  the  verb  puere  or  jnnsere,  and  refers  to  the 
pounding  or  grinding  of  corn.  I.  Was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Canne,  B.C.S16 ;  was 
praetor  urbanus  211,  and  afterward  commanded 
as  propraetor  in  Etruria  210.  Piso  in  his  prae- 
torship  proposed  to  the  senate  that  the  Ludi 
AiiolUnares,  which  bad  been  exhibited  for  the 
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first  time  in  the  preceding  year  (212),  snould  be 
repeated,  and  should  be  celebrated  in  futuro  an- 
nually. The  senate  passed  a  decree  to  this  ef- 
fect. The  establishment  of  these  games  by 
their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on  coins  b} 
the  Pisones  in  later  times. — 2.  C,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further  Spain 
as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  184* 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  waa 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

Pisones  with  the  agnomen  Casoninus. 
8.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Ceesoninus  be 
cause  he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caesonia 
gens.  He  was  praetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the 
province  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Lusitani.  He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthage ;  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following 
year  by  Scipio. — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  112 
with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  107  he  served  as 
legatus  to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and 
their  allies,  and  he  fell  together  with  the  con- 
sul in  the  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Tigurini  in  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  This  Piso  was  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Caesar's  father-in-law,  a  circumstance 
to  which  Caesar  himself  alludes  in  recording  his 
own  victory  over  the  Tigurini  at  a  later  time. 
(Caes,,  B.  G.,  i.,  7,  12.)— 6.  L.,  son  of  No.  4, 
never  rose  to  any  of  the  ofilces  of  state,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his  son. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Calventius,  a  na- 
tive of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from  Plar^en* 
tia  and  settled  at  Rome ;  and  hence  Cicero  calls 
his  son,  in  contempt,  a  aemi-Placentian.— 6.  L., 
son  of  No.  6,  was  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
and  a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate.  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  69,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial 
by  P.  ClodiuB  for  plundering  a  province,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration  after  his  praetorship, 
and  he  was  only  acquitted  by  throwing  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the  same  year 
Cfpsar  married  his  daughter  Calpurnia ;  and 
through  his  influence  Piso  obtained  the  consul 
ship  for  58,  having  for  his  colleague  A.  Gabinius, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  honor  to  Pompey. 
Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his  measures 
against  Cicera,  which  resulted  in  the  banish* 
ment  of  the  orator.  The  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  re- 
sentment in  the  mind  of  Cicero  which  he  dis< 
played  against  Piso  on  nmny  subsequent  occa- 
sions. At  the  expiratioii  of  his  consulship  Piso 
went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
remained  during  two  years  (57  and  56),  plun- 
dering the  province  in  the  most  shameless  maur 
ner.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  senate  re- 
solved that  a  successor  should  be  appointed , 
and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which  led  Vj 
his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  {De  Proniuiis  Consularibus).  Piso. 
on  his  return  (56),  complained  iu  the  senate  of 
the  attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  adminis 
tration  of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  ro 
iterated  his  charges  in  a  speech  which  is  like 
wise  extan    (In  Pisonemy    Cicero,  howevei 
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ivi  iiu(  venture  to  bring  to  trial  the  father-.^- 
law  of  Cesar.  In  50  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap. 
Cihudius  Pulcher.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civii  war  (49)  Piso  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
llight  from  the  city ;  and  although  he  did  not  go 
with  him  across  the  sea,  he  still  kept  aloof  from 
Caesar.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Rome, 
and  remained  neutral  during  the  civil  war. 
After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed 
Antony,  but  is  aflerward  mentioned  as  one  of 
his  partisans— 7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul 
in  15,  and  aiXerward  obtained  his  province  of 
Pamphylia;  from  thence  be  was  recalled  by 
Augustus  in  11,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the  proirince  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by  Tiberius 
praefectus  urbi.  While  retaininjo;  the  favor  of 
the  emperor,  without  condescending  to  servility, 
he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good-will  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice  with 
which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in  A.D. 
82,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was  honored  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  with  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  two  sods  that  Horace 
addressed  his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Puones  mih  the  agnomen  Frugi, 
H.  L.,  received  from  bis  integrity  and  con- 
scientiousness  the  surname  of  Fmgi,  which  is 
perhaps  nearly  equivalent  to  our  "  man  of  hon- 
or." He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  149,  in  which 
year  he  proposed  the  first  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  extortion  in  the  provinces.  He  was 
consul  in  133,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  ofiered  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measures  o'*  C.  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what 
year.  He  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the 
history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
age  in  which  Piso  himself  lived.— 9.  L.,  son  of 
No.  8,  served  with  distinction  under  his  father 
in  Sicily  in  133,  and  died  in  Spain  about  111, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  propraetor.— 10.  L.,  son 
of  No.  9,  was  a  colleague  of  Verres  in  the  prae- 
toTship  74,  when  he  thwarted  many  of  the  un- 
righteous schemes  of  the  latter. — 11.  C,  son  of 
No.  10,  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero, 
in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to  her  as  early  as  67. 
He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when  he  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  obtain  the  recall  of  his  father-in-law 
from  banishment ;  but  be  died  in  57,  before  Cic- 
ero*s  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in 
hcs  behalf  during  his  banishment 

PiMones  mtkout  an  agnomen, 
13.  C,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aris- 
tocratical party,  and  in  his  consulship  opposed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  trib- 
une Gabinius  for  giving  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  66  and  65 
IHso  administered  the  province  of  Narbonese 
Gaul  as  pToconsul,  and  while  there  suppressed 
tl  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges.  In  63  he 
iras  accused  of  plundering  the  province,  and 
was  defended  by  Cicero.  The  latter  charge 
iras  brought  aj^ainst  Piso  at  the  instigation  of 
Cesar ;  and  Piso,  in  revenge,  implored  Cicero, 
•ittt  without  success  to  accuse  (*aesar  as  one  of 
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the  conspirators  of  Catiline.— 13.  M.,  U8ua0> 
called  M.  Pdpios  Piso.  because  he  was  adopted 
by  M.  Pupius  when  the  latter  was  an  old  mac 
He  retained,  however,  1  is  family  name  Piso 
just  as  Scipio,  af\er  his  adoption  by  Metellos 
was  called  Metellus  Scipio.  Vid.  Mbtbli^us, 
No.  15.  On  the  death  of  L.  Cinna  in  84,  Piao 
married  his  wife  Annia.  In  83  he  was  appoint- 
ed quaestor  to  the  consul  L.  Scipio;  but  be 
quickly  deserted  this  party,  and  went  over  to 
Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorco  his  wife 
on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.  After  his  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  served  in  the  Mithradatic  war  as  a  legatua 
of  Pompey.  He  was  elected  consul  for  61 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  bis  con- 
sulship Piso  gave  great  offence  to  Cicero  by 
not  asking  the  orator  first  in  the  senate  for  his 
opinion,  and  by  taking  P.  Clodius  under  his  pro- 
tection after  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged  himself  on 
Piso  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised  him. 
Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  had  so  high  a  repu- 
tation as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  to 
him  by  his  father  in  order  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic 
school  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  in- 
structions from  Staseas. — 14.  Cn.,  a  young  no- 
ble who  had  dissipated  his  fortune  by  his  ex- 
travagance and  profligacy,  and  therefore  joined 
Catiline  in  what  is  usually  called  his  first  con* 
spiracy  (66).  (For  details,  vtd.  p.  183,  a.)  The 
senate,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Piso,  sent  him  into 
Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor,  but  with  the  rank  and 
title  of  propraetor.  His  exactions  in  the  prov- 
ince soon  made  him  so  hateful  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  he  was  murdered  by  them.  It  was, 
however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
stts. — 15.  Cn.,  fought  against  Cesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  joined 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  returned  to  Rome ;  but  he  disdain 
ed  to  ask  Augustas  for  any  of  tne  honors  of  the 
state,  and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  23.— 16.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  lo, 
inherited  all  the  pnde  and  haughtiness  of  his 
father.  He  was  consul  B.C.  7,  and  was  senf 
by  Augustus  as  legate  into  Spain,  where  he 
made  himself  hated  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice. 
Tiberius,  ailer  his  accession,  was  chiefly  jealous 
of  Germanicus,  his  brother's  son  *,  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  eastern  provinces  were  assign- 
ed to  Germanicus  in  A.D.  18,  Tiberius  conferred 
upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power  tc 
thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the 
mother  of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy 
Agrippina.  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were 
thus  exposed  to  every  species  of  insult  and  op- 
position from  Piso  and  Plancina;  and  when 
C^rmanicus  fell  ill  in  the  autumn  of  18,  be  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  them.  Pisa 
on  his  return  to  Rome  (30),  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering Germinicus;  the  matter  was  iiivesii 
gated  by  the  senate;  but  before  the  ioy^siigi* 
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lion  cdine  ta  an  end,  Piso  was  found  one  morM 
ing  in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut,  and  his 
sword  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  proteo- 
tion,  he  put  an  end  to  Us  own  life ;  but  others 
Weltered  that  Tiberius  dreaded  his  revealing  his 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Li?ia  se- 
cured the  acquittal  of  Plancina.~17.  C,  the 
leader  of  the  well-known  conspiracy  against 
Nero  io  A.D.  65.  Piso  himself  did  not  fonn 
the  plot ;  but  as  soon  as  he  bad  ji  Joed  it,  his 
great  popularity  gained  him  many  partisans. 
He  possessed  most  of  the  qualities  which  the 
Romans  prized,  high  birth,  an  eloquent  address, 
liberality,  and  affability ;  and  he  also  displayed 
a  sufficient  love  of  magnificence  and  luxury  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  would  not  have 
tolerated  austerity  of  manner  or  character.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Milichus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Flavius  Scevinus,  one  of  the  conspira- 
ors.  Piso  thereupon  opened  his  veins,  and 
bus  died.  There  is  extant  a  poem  in  two 
hundred  lines,  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  cer- 
tain Calpurnius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same 
S)rson  as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against 
ero. — 18.  L.,  surnamed  LiciNLiNas,  was  the 
son  of  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugt,  and  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Pisones.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Galba  to  the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his 
son  and  successor  Piso  Licinianus ;  but  the  lat- 
ter only  enjoyed  the  distinction  four  days,  for 
Otho,  who  bad  hoped  to  receive  this  honor,  in- 
duced the  preetorians  to  rise  against  the  em- 
peror. Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  soldiers,  and 
dispatched  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  A. 
D.  69. 

[PisoN  (Ile/ffuv),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  to  gratify  bis  cupidity  wiis  the  author 
of  crael  and  oppressive  enaotmeoQ  against  tbe 
metceci.] 

PisTOB,  that  is,  the  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  be- 
sieging Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  the  besie^ 
the  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the 
enemies,  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  thus  caused 
them  to  give  op  the  siege. 

PtsTOBiA  or  PisToaiuM  (Pistoriensis :  nowi^ 
;oM),  a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Luca  to  Florentia,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  Catiline  in  its  neighboriiood. 

[PisTTRos  (Iliarvpor),  a  place  of  trade  in  the 
interior  of  Thrace,  near  a  salt-lake  of  consider- 
able circuit.] 

PrrlNA.     Vid.  Spabta. 

PiTlirs  {UiTdvti :  now  Sanderli),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Mysia,  oathe  coast  of  the  Elaitic  Oulf, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  the  Calcus ;  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  Titus.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  tbe  Academic  philosopher  Arcesilaus. 

PiTHBcnsA.     Vid.  iBwABii.. 

PiTHo  (Ileidfj),  called  Suada  or  SvadIla  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion. 
She  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  honored  with  a  temple  in  the 
agora.  Pitho  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Ye- 
ans ^Aphrodite'  whose  worship  was  saitf  to 
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have  been  introduced  at  Athens  by  Theseus 
when  he  united  the  country  communities  into 
towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho  and 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  Pandemos  stood  close  to- 
gether, and  at  Megara  thc^tatue  of  Pitho  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  so  that  the 
two  divinities  must  be  oonceived  as  closely  con- 
nected, or  the  Ode,  perhaps,  merely  as  an  att  * 
bute  of  the  other.  « 

[PiTHOLAUs  (Ilei^oAaof),  one  of  the  thr(« 
brothers-in-law  and  murderers  of  Alexander  of 
Pber».  In  B.C.  352  Pttholaos  and  his  brother 
Lycophron  were  expelled  from  Fhere  by  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  but  Pitholaus  re-established  him- 
self in  the  tyranny,  and  was  again  driven  out 
by  Philip,  B.C.  349.1 

PiTHoir  {Tllduv,  also  nel$uv  and  nvBop).  1. 
Son  of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  received  from  Alexander 
the  government  of  part  of  the  Indian  provinces, 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  after  the  king's 
death.  In  B.C.  316  he  received  from  Antigo 
nus  the  satrapy  of  Babylon.  He  aflerwarc 
fought  with  Demetrius  against  Ptolemy,  and 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gaxa,  312.— 2.  Son 
of  Crateuas  or  Crateas,  a  Macedonian  officet 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death 
he  received  from  Perdiocas  the  satrapy  of  Me- 
dia. He  aooompanied  Perdiccas  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (321),.  but  he  took  part  in  the 
mutiny  against  Perdiccas,  which  tenninated  in 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  Antigonus  in  his  war  against 
Eumenee ;  but  after  the  death  of  Eomenes,  he 
began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  An- 
tigonus, 316. 

PiTiNDM  (Pitinas,  -atis).  1.  (Now  PiHno),  a 
municipium  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
River  Pisaurus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  call- 
ed in  inscriptions  PUmaUs  PumtrtiutM.  Tbe 
town  also  bore  the  surname  Mergen8.~2.  A 
town  in  Picenum,  oo  tbe  road  from  Castrum 
Novum  to  Prifemum. 

Pmlous  (Iltrraxor),  one  of  those  early  cul- 
tivators of  letters  who  were  designated  as  *<  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  wai^  native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  B.C. 
662.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet  He  is 
first  mentioned  in  public  life  as  an  opponent 
of  the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
tbe  brothers  of  Alocus,  he  overthrew  and  kUled 
tbe  tyrant  Melanchnis,  B.C.  612.  In  606  he 
commanded  the  Mytilensans  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on 
tbe  coast  of  tbe  Troad,  and  signalised  himself 
by  killing  in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  com- 
mander of  tbe  Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacus 
performed  by  entangling  his  adversary  io  a  net, 
and  then  dispatching  him  with  a  trident  and  a 
dagger,  exactly  after  the  fashion  in  which  tht* 
gliuuatora  called  rttiarii  long  afterward  fought 
at  Rome.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the 
SDediation  of  Periander,  who  assigned  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  the  Athenians ;  but  the  intei- 
nal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued.  Tbe 
supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic 
party,  headed  by  Ale-ens  ard  bis^  brother  jAnti 
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nenidas  ;  and  the  latter  were  driven  into  ex  le. 
As  the  oxiles  tried  to  effbot  their  return  by 
force  of  arms,  the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus 
as  their  ruler,  with  absolute  power,  under  the 
title  of  JEtymmtes  (alavfivvrTft).  He  held  this 
office  for  ten  years  (58^-679),  and  then  volun- 
tarily resigned  it,  having  by  his  administration 
restored  order  to  the  state,  and  prepared  it  for 
^'i  e  safe  enjoyment  of  a  tepubiican  form  of  ffov- 
cinment.  He  lived  in  great  honor  at  Mytilene 
for  ten  years  after  the  lesignation  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  died  in  569,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of  practical  wisdom 
which  were  current  under  the  names  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  namely,  XaXeirdv  kadXav  i/ifitvai, 
and  Kaip6v  yvOBi. 

PiTTHKus  {RtrdevtY  king  of  Trenene,  was 
son  of  Petops  and  Dia,  father  of  ^Ethra,  and 
ir  rand  father  and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When 
Theseus  married  Phasdra,  Pittheus  took  Hippo- 
lytus  into  his  house.  His  tomb  and  the  chair 
on  which  he  had  sat  in  judgment  were  shown 
at  Troezene  down  to  a  late  time.  He  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  art  of  speaking,  and  even  to 
have  written  a  book  upon  it.  iEthra,  as  his 
daughter,  is  called  PiithHs. 

PiTf  lA  (TUri^eia :  now  probably  Shamdik),  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  north  of  Mys- 
ia,  between  Parium  and  Priapos,  evidently 
named  from  the  pine  forests  in  its  neighborhood. 

PiTYoirisus  {UiTvovifaoc  :  now  AnghiMtri),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

PiTf  us  (IltrvoiJf :  now  probably  PUxunda)^  a 
Greek  city  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Enxine,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  northwest  of  Dioscurias.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port.  It  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring tribe  of  tha  Heniochi,  but  it  was  restorad, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fort- 
ress of  the  Roman  empire. 

PiTYU8A|PtTra88A(n(Tvot/9a,  IIirvot)/r<Ta,  con- 
tracted from  viTv6ea(Jtt,  fem.  of  wtrudeif),  t  e., 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  I.  The  ancient  name 
of  Lampsacns,  Salamis,  and  Chios.— 2.  A  small 
island  in  the  Argolic  Gulf — 3  The  name  of 
two  islands  off  the  southern  coast  of  Spain, 
west  of  the  Baleares.  The  larger  of  them  was 
"tailed  Ebusus  (now  Iviza),  the  smaller  Ophiussa 
^now  Formentera) :  the  latter  was  uninhabited. 

PizodIbcs  (Ui^CtSapoc),  prince  or  king  of  Ga- 
ria,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Hec- 
atomnus,  all  of  whom  successively  held  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Garia.  Pixodarus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  by  the  expulsion  of  his  sister 
Ada,  the  widow  and  successor  of  her  brother 
Idrieus,  and  held  it  'vithout  opposition  for  five 
years,  B.C.  340-835  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son-in-law  Orontobates. 

Place  NT!  A  (Piaoentinus  :  now  Piaeenza)^  a 
Roman  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  focnded  at  the 
same  time  as  Cremona,  B.C.  219.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  the  Anamares,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
tno  TrebiBy  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Parma.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls  in  900,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  an  important  place.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  flourishing  town  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Goths. 
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PlacIa  {UXrMtf,  Ion. :  U>.atntfv6i),  an  ancient 
Pelasgian  settlement  in  Mysia,  east  of  Cyzicus, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  seems  to  have 
been  early  destroyed. 

PlacIdIa,  Galla.     Vid.  Galla. 

[Placious,  Julius,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort  of 
Vespasian's  army,  who  dragged  Viteliiiis  out 
of  the  lurking-place  in  which  he  had  concealeo 
himself] 

Placitus,  Sex.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work  entitled  De  Medieina  (or  Medicamentu)  e% 
Animalibus,  consisting  of  thirty-four  chaptera, 
each  of  which  treats  of  some  animal  whose 
body  was  supposed  to  possess  certain  medical 
properties.  As  might  be  expected,  it  contains 
numerous  absurdities,  and  is  of  little  or  no  value 
or  interest.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncer 
tain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  th  i 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  work  is  prin* 
ed  by  Stephanos  in  the  Medica  Artis  Principet^ 
Paris,  fol ,  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Placus  {IDmkoc),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe :  »o^  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Placia,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had 
led  some  to  suppose. 

PlanarIa  (now  probably  Canaria^  Canary), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  called  For- 

TONATiC. 

PlanasU.  1.  (Now  Pianosa),  an  island  bo 
tween  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria.  1 
which  Augustus  banished  his  grardson  .Agrip; 
Postumus.— 2.  An  island  off  the  southern  coas 
of  Gaul,  east  of  the  Stcschades. 

Planciadrs,  Fuloentiits.    Vid.  FuLOENnvt. 

Plancina,  MunatIa,  the  wife  of  Cneius  Piso 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  A.D. 
18.  While  her  husband  used  every  effort  to 
thwart  (yermanicus,  she  exerted  herself  eqnall} 
to  annoy  and  insult  Agrippina.  She  was  en 
couraged  in  this  conduct  by  Li  via,  the  mother 
of  the  emperor,  who  saved  her  from  condemna- 
tion by  the  senate  when  she  was  accused  along 
with  her  husband  in  20.  (Vid.  Piso,  No.  16.) 
She  was  brought  to  trial  again  in  33,  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Livia ;  and,  having  no  longer 
any  hope  of  escape,  she  pat  an  end  to  her  life. 

PlancIus,  Cn.,  first  served  in  Africa  under: 
the  propraetor  A.  Torquatus,  subsequently  in 
B.C.  68  under  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  in 
Crete,  and  next  in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the 
army  of  C.  Antonius  in  Macedonia.  In  58  he 
was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  under  the  proprstor 
L.  Appuleius,  and  here  he  showed  great  kind- 
ness to  Cicero  when  the  latter  caroe  to  this 
province  during  his  banishment.  He  was  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  in  56,  and  was  elected  curule 
sedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  But  before  Plan- 
cius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their  office,  they 
were  accused  by  Juventius  Laterensis  and  I . 
Cassius  Longinus  of  the  crime  of  godalitiuiHt  ot 
the  bribery  of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal  as- 
sociations, in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licinia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Licinius 
Crassus  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defend- 
ed Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  ob- 
tained  his  acquittal.  Plancius  espoused  the 
Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  after 
Caesar  had  gained  the  supremacy,  lived  in  exile 
in  Corcyra. 

Pl ANGUS,  MuNATios,  the  name  of  a  distin 
guished  plebeian  amilv    Tlm^urnanfM|P1aneaf 
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PLAIN  JUS,  MUNATIUS. 

tignined  a  person  having  flat  splay  feet  withoot 
any  bend  in  them.  1.  L.,  was  a  friend  of  Julios 
Ciesar,  and  served  ander  bim  both  m  the  Gallic 
and  the  civil  wars.  Cesar,  shortly  before  his 
death,  nominated  him  to  the  government  of 
Transalpine  Oaul  for  B.C.  44,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  Narbonese  and  Belgic  portions  of 
the  province,  and  also  to  the  consulship  for  42, 
xniU  D.  Brutus  as  his  colleague.  After  Caesar's 
death  Plannus  hastened  into  Gaul,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  province.  Here  he  prepared  at 
first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony ;  but 
when  Lopidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  the 
latter  was  persuaded  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  to  unite  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  Plancus,  during  his  government  of 
Gaul,  founded  the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and 
Raurica.  He  was  consul  in  42,  according  to 
the  arrangement  made  by  Ccesar,  and  he  subse- 
quently followed  Antony  to  Asia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years,  and  governed  in  suc- 
cession the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria.  He 
deserted  Antony  in  82,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  latter  and 
Octavianus.  He  was  favorably  received  by 
Octavianns,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  on  his 
proposal  that  Octavianus.  received  the  title  of 
Augustus  in  27;  and  the  emperor  conferred 
upon  him  the  censorship  in  22,  with  Paulus 
^milins  Lepidus.  Both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by  numerous 
vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (Carm.^  if  7)  is 
addressed  to  him. — 2.  T.,  surnamed  Borsa, 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  62,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship, 
with  this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  pow- 
er to  increase  the  confusion  which  followed  upon 
he  death  of  Clodius.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as 
soon  as  his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plancus  was 
accused  by  Cicero  of  Vis,  and  was  condemned. 
After  his  condemnation  Plancus  went  to  Raven- 
na in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Caesar.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights 
by  Caesar,  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death  Plancus 
fought  on  Antony's  side  in  the  campaign  of  Mu- 
tina.  He  was  driven  out  of  PoUentia  by  Pon- 
tius Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus,  and  in  his 
flight  broke  his  leg.— 3.  Cn.,  brother  of  the  two 
preceding,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged  by  Cae- 
sar in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his  sol- 
diers of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus.  As  At- 
iicus  possessed  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
GtceTO  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  ear- 
^lestness  the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was 
prwto/  !n  43,  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to 
join  his  brother  Lucius  (No.  1 )  in  Transalpine 
Gaul. — 4.  L.  Plautios  Plancus,  brother  of  the 
three  preceding,  was  adopted  by  a  L  Plautius, 
and  therefore  took  his  praenomen  as  well  as  no- 
meu,  but  retained  bis  original  cognomen,  as  was 
kho  case  with  Metellus  Scipio  («u2.  Mbtkllus, 
No.  16)  and  Pupius  Piso.  Vid.  Piso,  No.  13. 
Before  his  adoption  his  prsnomen  was  Cains. 
He  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  tri- 
jmvirs,  48,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Lu- 
cius, and  was  put  to  death. 


PLANUDES  MAXIML'S 

Planudss  MaxImus,  ti^s  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monks  of  the 
last  age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatl> 
distinguished  as  a  theologian,  grammarian,  nod 
rhetorician ;  but  his  name  is  now  -shiefly  inter- 
esting as  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of 
those  collections  of  minor  Greek  poems,  wiiich 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Garlands  or  An 
thologiesilrS^avoi,  *Av6oXoyiai).  Planudes floui 
ished  at  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  under  the  emperors  An- 
dronicus  II.  and  III.  Palaeologi.  In  A.D.  1327 
he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  ambassadot 
to  Venice.  As  the  Anthology  of  Planudes  was 
not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognized  as  Tke  Greek  Anthology y 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constan- 
tiuus  Cephalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place 
for  an  account  of  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  1.  MateriaU.  The  various  col- 
lections, to  which  their  compilers  gavelhe  name 
of  Garlands  and  Anthdogies^  were  made  up  of 
short  poems,  chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  char- 
acter, and  in  the  elegiac  metre.  The  earliest 
examples  of  such  poetry  were  furnished  by  the 
inscriptions  on  monuments,  such  as  those  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  heroic  deeds,  the  statues  of 
distinguished  men,  especially  victors  in  the  pub 
lie  games,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  dedica- 
tory offerings  in  temples  (dva^7^aro) ;  to  which 
may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  sayings. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, poets  of  the  highest  fame  cultivated 
this  species  of  composition,  which  received  its 
most  perfect  development  from  the. hand  of  Si- 
mon ides.  Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry, 
it  became  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  on  any  subject ;  un- 
til at  last  the  form  came  to  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  literati  of  Alexandrea  and 
Byzantium  deemed  the  ability  to  make  epigrams 
an  essential  part  of  the  character  of  a  scholar. 
Hence  the  mere  trifling,  the  stupid  jokes,  and 
the  wretched  personalities  which  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  epigrammatic  poetiy  contained  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. —2.  The  Garland  of  Me- 
leager.  At  a  comparatively  eariy  period  m  the 
history  of  Greek  literature,  various  persons  col- 
lected  epigrams  of  particular  classes,  and  with 
reference  to  their  use  as  historical  authorities ; 
but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a  collection 
solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
grams of  all  kinds,  was  Msleaoer,  a  cynic  phi- 
losopher of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  B.C.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  forty-six 
poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most 
ancient  lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Gar- 
land (Zr^^ai/of),  with  reference  to  the  common 
comparison  of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Antholo- 
gy (avdoXoyia),  which  was  adopted  by  the  next 
compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The  Garland 
of  Meleagerwas  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  line 
of  each  epigram. — 3.  The  Anthology  of  Philip 
of  Thessalonica  was  compiled  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation  o:'  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  w  th  the  view  of  add- 
ing to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of  more  re- 
cent writer8.~4.  Diogenianust  Straton,  and  Di 
ogenes  Lantius,     Shortly  after  Philip,  in  tht! 
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leigii  a  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  i>i- 
ogenianus  of  Heraclea,  compiled  an  Anthology, 
which  is  entireliy  lost.  It  might  have  been  well 
if  the  same  fate  bad  befallen  the  very  polluted 
ooUection  of  his  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sar- 
dis.  About  the  same  time  Diogenes  LaArtius 
noUected  the  epigrams  which  are  interspersed 
in  his  lives  of  the  pfbilosophers,  into  a  separate 
book. — 5.  Afothias  Scholasticus,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a  collection  entitled 
K.VK?j)c  imypofifiuTuv.  It  was  divided  into  sev- 
en books,  according  to  subjects.  The  poems 
included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers,  and 
chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Panlus  Silentiarius  and 
Macedonius.-^6.  The  Anthology  of  CotuleaUimu 
Ccphalat,  or  the  Palmine  Anthology.  Constan- 
tinus  Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  four 
centuries  aAer  Agathias,  and  to  have  flouiished 
in  the  tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Gon- 
stantinus  Porphyrogenitus.  The  labors  of  pre^ 
ceding  compilers  may  be  viewed  as  merely  sup- 
plementary to  the  Garland  of  Meleager ;  but  the 
Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas  was  an  en- 
tirely new  collection  from  the  preceding  An- 
thologies and  from  original  sources.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Constantine  himself.  The  MS.  of 
the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Salmasius  in 
1606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterward  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1633),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  and  the  Vati- 
can Codex  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This  MS. 
was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberff  after 
the  peace  of  1816.— 7.  The  Anthology  of  Pla^ 
nudes  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  each  of  which, 
except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into 
chapters  according  to  subjects,  and  these  chap- 
ters are  ai  ranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
contents  of  the  books  are  as  follows :  I.  Chief- 
ly knideiKTiKa,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in  this 
species  of  poetry,  in  ninety-one  chapters.  S. 
Jocular  or  satiric  {oKf^riKd),  chaps.  63.  3.  Se- 
pulchral {hciTJOftAia),  chaps.  33.  4.  Inscriptions 
un  statues  of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  de- 
scriptions of  places,  dec,  chaps.  33.  6.  The  £c* 
phratis  of  Christodorus,  and  epigrams  on  stat- 
ues of  charioteers  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Con- 
stantinople. 6.  Dedicatory  (avad^/iariKd),  chaps. 
27.  7.  Amatory  {kportxa).  Planudes  did  little 
more  than  abridge  and  rearrange  the  Anthology 
of  Constantinus  Cephalas.  Only  a  few  epigrams 
are  found  in  the  Planudean  Anthology  which  are 
not  in  the  Palatine.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  are  by  Brunck  and  Jacobs. 
Brunck's  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Analeeta  Veterum  Poetarum  Graeorum^  Ar- 
gentorati,  1773-1776,  3  vols.  8vo,  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some 
poems  which  are  not  properly  included  under 
that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a  new  arrangement ; 
he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  eariy 
.\nthology,  placed  together  all  the  epigrams  of 
sach  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  themselves 
in  chronological  order,  placing  those  epigrams, 
the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  head  of  adeenora.  Jaoobs's  edition  is 
founded  upon  Bru nek's,  but  is  much  superior, 
and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek 
Antholog>'.  It  is  in  13  vols.  8vo.  uacMi'T,  for* 
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volumes  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indioes,  <iiid  inrok 
of  Commentaries,  divided  ioto  eight  parts,  Lips.^ 
1796^1814.  After  the  restoration  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology  to  the  L?^iversity  oC 
Heidelberg,  Jacobs  published  a  separate  editlou 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Lips.,  161&-18i7,  Si 
vols. 

PLATiBA,  more  oommoiil>  Platmm  {nX&raiO: 
TLXaratai :  UXarttievc),  an  ancient  city  of  BcBOtia. 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  uot 
far  fiom  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  tha 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Thebes,  and  Its  name  was  com 
monly  derived  from  Platea,  a  daughter  of  Aso 
pus.  The  town,  though  not  large,  played  an 
important  part  in  Greek  history,  and  experienced 
many  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  an 
early  period  the  Platsans  deserted  the  Boeotian 
confederacy,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Athens ;  and  when  the  Pereiane 
invaded  Attica  in  B.C.  490,  they  sent  one  thou- 
sand men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  had  the  honor  of  fighting  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  yean  afterward 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thebans,  and  the  place  was  still  in  rains  in  the 
following  year  (479),  when  the  memorable  ba(^ 
tie  was  fought  in  their  territory  in  which  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  and  the  independence  of 
Greece  secured.  In  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory, the  territory  of  Platen  was  declared  in- 
violable, and  Pausanias  and  the  other  Greeks 
swore  to  guarantee  its  independence.  The  sauc* 
tity  of  the  city  was  still  further  securad  by  iu 
being  selected  as  the  place  in  which  the  great 
festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was  to  bo  celebrated 
in  honor  of  those  Greeks  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  (Ftii.I>ic<.i>/ilji/t^.,artELBUTi»KiA.)  The 
Plataeans  further  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
large  sum  of  eighty  talents.  Plateae  low  en- 
joyed a  prosperity  of  fifty  yean ;  but  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesi&n  war  (129)  the 
Thebans  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the 
town,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  yeara  at  lengih 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possessiiin  of  the  place 
(427).  Plateae  was  now  rased  to  the  ground, 
but  was  again  rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antal* 
cidas  (387).  It  was  destroyed  the  third  time 
by  its  inveterate  enemies,  the  Thebans,  in  374. 
It  was  once  more  restored  under  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy,  and  continued  in  existence  till 
a  very  late  period.  Its  walls  were  rebuilt  by 
Justinian. 

Platamoobs  {UhiTOfi^dtif :  now  Aja  Kyria- 
ki)t  a  promontory  in  the  west  of  Messenia. 

Platana,  -um,  -us  (lUardy^,  nXdravov,  UXu^ 
ropoc),  a  fortress  in  Phoenicia,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  Rivet 
Damuras  or  Tamyras  (now  Damur). 

Platba  {liXariOf  also  -e^a,  -etw,  -o/a),  an  isl> 
and  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, the  first  place  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Greek  colonists  under  Battns.    Vid.  C yrkn aic  a  . 

Plato  (nXdrvv).  1.  The  comic  poet,  was  s 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Arisioph 
anes,  Phrynichus,  Eupolis,  and  Phereorates,  and 
flourished  from  B.C.  iSB  to  889.  He  ranked 
among  the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
From  the  expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and 
tram  the  large  numbtr  of  fraj^ments  which  ar^ 
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pieserved.  it  is  evident  that  his  plays  were  only 
second  in  popularity  to  those  of  Aristophanes. 
Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit, 
and  a  ecmbiuatioQ  of  the  vigor  of  the  Old  Com- 
edy with  the  greater  elegance  of  the  Middle  and 
the  New,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Sui- 
das  gives  the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  dramas.  [The 
fragments  of  his  comedies  are  contained  in  Mei- 
neke's  Comic.  Ortte.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  867-401, 
edit,  minor.]— 3.  The  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  was 
born  at  Athens  either  in  B.C.  429  or  428.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  ho  was  born  in  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  iEgina.  His  paternal  family  boast- 
ed of  being  descended  from  Codrus ;  his  mater- 
nal ao^estors  of  a  relationship  with  Solon.  Pla- 
to h'mself  mentions  the  relationship  of  Criti- 
as,  bis  maternal  uncle,  with  Solon.  Originally, 
we  are  told,  he  was  named  after  his  grandfa- 
ther Aristocles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  flu- 
ency of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest,  he  acquired  that  name  un- 
der which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  made 
him  the  son  of  Apollo ;  another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a  youth. 
In  the  Isthmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to 
hare  made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  ditby- 
rambic  poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  philosophy  till  a  later  time,  probably  after 
Socrates  had  drawn  him  within  the  magic  cir- 
cle of  his  influence.  Plato  was  instructed  in 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most 
diallnguished  teachers  of  that  time.  At  an  early 
•ge  he  had  become  acquainted,  throueh  Craty- 
Itt8«with  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus,  and  through 
cti^r  iostmctors  with  the  philosophical  dogmas 
;'ltiie  Eleatics  and  of  Anaxagoras.  In  bis  twen- 
tieth year  he  is  said  to  haye  betaken  himself 
to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ar- 
ddpt  admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
(8112)  he  withdrew  to  Me^ara,  where  he  proba- 
bly composed  several  of  hts  dialogues,  especial- 
ly those  of  a  dialectical  character.  He  next 
went  to  Gyrene,  through  friendship  for  the  math- 
ematician Theodoras,  and  is  said  to  haye  visited 
afterward  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in 
Lower  Italy,  through  his  eagerness  for  knowl- 
edge. The  more  distant  journeys  of  Plato  into 
the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Babylo- 
ntaas,  and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians, 
are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on  whom  no  re- 
Uauce  can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through 
Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  very  soon 
fer  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible 
witnesses.  But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the 
story,  which  relates  that  he  was  given  up  by  the 
tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  PoUis,  by  him 
sold  into  iEgina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cy- 
renian  Anniceris.  Plato  is  said  to  have  risited 
Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  889. 
After  his  return  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the 
g3rmnastum  of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  av- 
enues, near  the  city,  between  the  exterior  Ce- 
ramicus  and  the  hill  Colonns  HiVpiuSt  and  partly 
in  his  garden,  which  was  sitmted  at  Colonos. 
fle  taught  gratuitously,  and  without  doubt  main- 
ly in  the  form  of  lively  dialogue ;  yet  on  the  more 
ilifllcnlt  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably 
delivered  also  connectPd  lectires     The  more 
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narrow  circle  of  his  disciples  assembled  them 
selves  in  his  garden  at  common  simple  meals, 
and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  in 
seription,  said  to  have  been  set  up  over  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  *<Let  no  one  enter  who 
is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"  had  reference. 
From  this  house  came  forth  his  nephew  Speib 
sippus,  Xenocrales  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle,  Her< 
aclides  Ponticus,  Hestieus  of  Perinthus,  Philip- 
pus  the  Opontian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  citcIo 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to 
the  more  narrow  community  of  the  school, 
sought  instruction  and  incitement  fh>m  him, 
such  distinguished  men  asChabrias,  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus,  Phocion,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  and 
Tsocrates  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether 
Demosthenes  was  of  the  number  is  doubtful. 
Even  women  are  said  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  him  as  his  disciples.  Plato*8  occupa 
tion  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by 
his  voyages  to  Sicily:  first  when  Dion,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  per- 
suaded him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the 
younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy ;  the  second 
time,  a  few  years  later  (about  360),  when  the 
wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  ef- 
fijrts  were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed 
his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  Archytas.  That  Plato  cherished  the 
hope  of  realizing,  through  the  conversion  of  Dio- 
nysius, his  idea  of  a  state  in  the  rising  city  of 
Syracuse,  was  a  belief  pretty  generally  spread 
in  antiquity,  and  which  finds  some  confirmation 
in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  himself, 
and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  though 
spurious,  is  written  with  the  most  evident  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matters  treated  of  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato 
Was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  opened  the 
school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instrur'jon  and 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  d.ed  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  see,  B.C.  347.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  died  while  writing ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  a  marriage  feast.  According 
to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property 
of  the  school,  and  passed,  considerably  increased 
by  subsequent  additions,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth- 
day as  well  as  that  of  Socrates.  Athenians  and 
strangers  honored  his  memory  by  monuments. 
Still  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers. 
He  was  attacked  by  contemporary  comic  poets, 
as  Theopompus,  Alexis,  Cratinus  the  younger, 
and  others,  by  one-sided  Socratics,  as  Antisthn- 
nes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Megarics,  and  also 
by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus 
even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus  charged  him 
with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy ;  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward 
other  Socratics,  Protagoras,  Epicharmus,  and 
PhOolans. — Thb  "Wbitiwos  op  Plato.  These 
vrritings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and 
have  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical 
acuteness  and  ^epth.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
di  alogue :  but  Plato  was  not  the  first  writer  \rhit 
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raipioyed  cL^s  style  of  compoaitioD  lor  philosoph- 
ical instruction.  Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already 
written  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
Alexamcnus  the  Teian  and  Sophron  in  the 
mimes  hai  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form 
of dialo^e.  Xenophon,  iEschines,  Antistbenes, 
Euclides,  and  other  Socratics  also  had  made  use 
of  the  dialogistic  form  ;  biit  Plato  has  handled 
this  form  not  only  wiib  greater  mastery  than 
any  one  who  preceded  him,  but,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping  by  this 
very  means  true  to  the  admonition  of  Socrates, 
not  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to 
the  spontaneous  discovery  of  it.  The  dialogues 
of  Plato  are  closely  connected  with  one  another, 
and  various  arrangements  of  them  have  been 
proposed.  Schleiermachor  divides  them  into 
three  series  or  classes.  In  the  first  he  consid- 
ers that  the  germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in  all 
the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration ;  in  the 
second,  those  germs  develop  themselves  further 
by  means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting 
the  difference  between  common  and  philosoph- 
ical acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion 
and  knowledge  {do^a  and  ^tar^^v);  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an 
objectively  sci  '^iiiic  working  out,  with  the  sep- 
aration of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series 
embraces,  according  to  Schleicrmacher,  thePAa- 
tlruSt  LynSf  Protagonu^  Laches,  ChflrmideSf  Eu- 
'.  \vphron,  and  PamunidcM;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed as  an  appendix,  the  Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hijh 
jnas  Minor,  Hipparckus,  Minos,  and  Alcihiodet  II. 
The  second  series  contains  the  Gorgias,  Tfuate- 
tits,  Mtno,  Euthydemtu,  Cratvlus,  SophisUs,  Polit- 
ic us,  Symposium,  Pkado,  ana  PhiUbus ;  to  which 
may  be  added  as  an  appendix,  the  Theages^ 
hrasta,  A'xibiades  L,  Menexenus,  Hippias  Major, 
iind  Cliiophon.  The  third  series  comprises  the 
Rtpublic,  Timmis,  Crilias,  and  the  Laus.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hith- 
erto been  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to 
exception  in  several  particulars.  The  genuine- 
ness of  several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  for  the  most  part  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  Epinoms,  however,  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minos 
and  Hipparckus  to  a  Socratic  The  second  Alci- 
blades  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics  to  Xeno- 
phon.  The  Anterasta  and  Cliiophon  are  proba- 
bly of  much  later  origin.  The  Platonic  letters 
were  composed  at  diSerent  periods :  the  oldest 
of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  dis- 
c  i  pies  of  Plato.  The  dialogues  Demodocus,  Sisy^ 
phus,  Eryxias,  Aziochus,  and  those  on  justice  and 
virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  an- 
cient critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  ihe  Hipparchus,  Theages,  and  the  Dcf- 
mtiions.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  Alcibia- 
des  seems  doubtful.  The  smaller  Hippias,  the 
Ion,  and  the  Menexenus,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  assailed  by  many  modern  critics,  may  very 
well  maintain  their  ground  as  occasional  com- 
positions of  Plato. — Tub  Philosophy  of  Plato. 
The  nature  of  this  work  will  allow  only  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  this  subject.  The  attempt 
to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy  (the  two  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind)  gives  to 
the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm  which  irresisti- 
blr  attracts  ns,  though  we  m^  have  hut  a  defi- 
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cient  comprehension  of  their  subjt^ct  mallei 
Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated  v-.th  the 
idea  that  wisdom  is  the  ittribute  of  the  God- 
head ;  that  philosophy,  springing  from  tLe  im 
pulse  to  know,  is  the  necessity  of  the  inteflectuai 
man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which 
he  participates.  When  once  we  strive  aftet 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  be- 
comes the  true  consecration  and  puriAcation  of 
the  soul,  adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night-liko 
to  the  true  day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  how- 
ever,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with 
Being,  truly  so  called ;  and  this  communion 
again  presupposes  the  divine  nature  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like 
the  £ternal.  This  impulse  is  the  love  which 
generates  in  Truth,  and  the  devekf.mer  1  of  it 
is  termed  Dialectics.  Out  of  the  philosophical 
impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dialectics,  not 
only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  action, 
springs  forth.  Socrates's  doctrine  respecting  the 
unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true,  vigor- 
ous, and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to  bo 
set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota* 
goras  and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a 
foundation  for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the 
common  views  that  were  entertained  of  morab 
and  of  virtue ;  for  although  not  even  the  words 
ethics  and  physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dia- 
lectics are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate province,  yot  he  must  rightly  be  regarded 
as  the  originator  of  the  three-fold  division  of 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  him  the 
decided  object  to  develop  the  Socratic  method 
into  a  scientific  system  of  dialectics,  that  should 
supply  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  as  well  as 
of  our  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and 
therefore  he  separates  the  general  investiga- 
tions on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at  least 
relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and 
ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theaetet us.  Soph istes, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dia- 
lectical ;  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicus,  Pbi- 
lebus,  and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical;  while 
the  Timaeus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's 
dialectics  and  ethics,  hpwever,  have  l>een  more 
successful  than  his  physics.  Plato's  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  his  system.  He  maintained  that  the  exist 
ence  of  things,  cognizable  only  by  means  of 
conception,  is  their  true  essence,  their  idea 
Hence  he  asserts  that  to  deny  the  reality  ol 
ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scientific  research.  He  de* 
parted  fro^  the  original  meaning  of  the  wore 
idea  (namely,  that  of  form  or  figure),  inasmucl: 
as  he  understood  by  it  the  unities  {ivudect  f*ovd* 
des)  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  visible,  the 
changeable,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
pure  thinking.  He  included  under  the  expres- 
sion idea  every  thing  stable  amid  the  changes 
of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing  and  un- 
changeable definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  con 
ditioned,  such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species, 
the  laws  and  ends  of  nature^  as  also  the  prin 
ciples  of  cognition  and  of  mcral  action,  and  the 
essences  of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  souls. 
His  system  of  ethics  was  founded  upon  his  dia- 
lectics, as  is  remarked  above.  Hence  he  as 
aert./  ^at«  not  beirg  in  a  rnnditipn  to  grasp  tt  a 
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dea  01  ttie  good  with  full  distinctness,  ve  are 
able  to  approximate  to  it  only  so  far  as  we  ele- 
vate the  power  of  thinking  to  its  original  purity. 
The  best  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Plato 
are  by  Bekker,  Berol ,  1816-1818  ;  by  Stall- 
baum,  Gotha,  1827,  scq.,  [not  yet  completed] ; 
and  by  Orelli  and  others,  Turic,  1839,  4to. 

[Plato&.  1.  The  commander  of  Oreum  for 
Philip,  betra/ed  the  town  to  the  Romans,  B  C. 
a07.— 2.  The  brother  of  Gentius,  the  Illyrian 
king,  called  Plator  by  Livy,  but  Pleuratus  by 
Polybius.  Vid.  Plkubatus. — 3.  Of Dyrrhachium, 
was  slain  by  Piso,  proconsul  in  Macedonia  B.C. 
67,  although  he  had  been  hospitably  received  in 
the  bouse  of  Plator.] 

Plauti A  Gbns,  a  plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  PUtliusy  just  as  we  have 
both  Clodius  and  Claudius,  The  gens  was  di- 
vided into  the  families  of  Hypsaust  Proculut, 
SUvanust  yenno,  Venox;  and  although  several 
members  of  these  families  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  notice. 

Plactianus,  Fulvius,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Severus.  He 
served  as  prefect  of  the  prstorium  under  this 
emperor,  who  loaded  him  with  honors  and 
wealth,  and  virtually  made  over  much  of  the 
Imperial  authority  into  his  hands.  Intoxicated 
by  these  distinctions,  Plautianus  indulged  in  the 
most  despotic  tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of 
cruelty  almost  beyond  belief.  In  A.D.  202  his 
daughter  Plautilla  was  married  to  Caracalla ; 
but  having  discovered  the  dislike  cherished  by 
Caracalla  toward  both  his  daughter  and  himself, 
and  looking  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
(downfall  which  awaited  him  upon  the  death  of 
ihe  sovereign,  he  formed  a  plot  against  the  life 
ooth  of  Septimius  and  Caracalla.  His  treach- 
ery was  discovered,  and  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death,  203.  His  daughter  Plautilla  was 
banisl«ed  first  to  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to 
Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
harshness.  After  the  murder  of  Geta  in  212, 
Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  her  hus- 
band. 

PlaOtilla.     Fid.  Plautianus. 

PlautIus.  1.  A.,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  A.D. 
43  iu  subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain 
four  years,  and  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  He  obtained  an  ovation  on  his  return 
to  Rome  in  47.-2.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  is  cited  by  sub- 
sequent jurists. 

Plautob,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village 
in  Umbria.  He  ia  usually  called  M.  Accius  Plau- 
tuBt  but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modern 
scholar  has  shown,  was  T.  Maccius  Plautus. 
The  date  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
be  placed  about  B.C.  254.  He  probably  came 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  since  he  displays  such 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Latin  language,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  which  he 
could  hardly  Lave  acquired  in  a  provincial  town. 
Whether  be  ever  obtained  the  Roman  franchise 
is  doubtful.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was 
in  needy  circumstances,  and  was  first  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  actors.  With  the  money 
%e  had  saved  in  this  inferior  station  he  lef 
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Rome  ana  set  up  in  basiness,  but  nis  specula 
tions  failed  ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  his  ne- 
cessities obliged  him  to  enter  the  service  of  a 
baicer.  who  employed  him  in  turning  a  handmill. 
While  in  this  degrading  occupation  he  wrote 
three  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to  the  managers 
of  the  public  games  enabled  him  to  quit  his 
drudgery  and  begin  his  literary  career.  He  was 
then  probably  about  thirty  years  ot  age  (224), 
and  accordingly  commenced  writing  comedies 
a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  He  continued  his  literary  oc- 
cupation fur  about  forty  years,  and  died  in  184, 
when  be  was  seventy  years  of  age.  His  con- 
temporaries at  first  were  Livios  Andronicus  and 
Neevius,  afterward  Ennius  and  Cscilius :  Ter- 
ence did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  twenty 
years  afler  his  death.  During  the  long  time 
that  be  held  possession  of  the  stage,  he  was 
always  a  great  favorite  of  the  people ;  and  he 
expressed  a  bold  consciousness  of  his  own  pow 
ers  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb, 
and  which  has  come  down  to  us : 

"  Postquam  est  mortem  aptus  Pluatus,  comoBdia  luget 
8cena  deaerta,  doin  riaua,  ludua  Jocuaque 
Et  numeii  innumeii  simul  omiiea  collacnunanint" 

Plautus  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies, 
and  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  there 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays  which  bore 
his  name.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  not 
considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 
There  were  several  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Qmritiones  Plautina. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubtcf*  comedies  of  the 
poet  to  twenty-one,  which  were  hence  called 
the  Fabula  Varroniame.  These  Varron  ian  com- 
edies are  the  same  as  those  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time,  with  the  loss  of  one. 
At  present  we  possess  only  twenty  comediea 
of  Plautus ;  but  there  were  originally  twenty- 
one  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Vidularia^  which 
was  the  twenty-first,  and  which  came  last  in 
the  collection,  was*^  torn  ofiffrom  the  manuscripl 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  titles  of  the  twenty- 
one  Varronian  plays  are,  1.  AmphUruo.  2.  Asi- 
naria.  3.  Aulularia.  4.  Captvoi.  5.  Curculio. 
6.  Canna,  7.  Cistellaria.  i\,  Fpidieus.  9.  Bae- 
chides,  10.  MosUUcria.  11.  Menachmi.  12. 
Miles.  13.  MsTcator.  14.  Pseudolus.  15.  Pa- 
nulus.  16.  Persa.  17.  Rudtns.  18.  Stichus, 
19.  Trinummus.  20.  TruaUetUus.  21.  Vidu- 
laria.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the  one 
in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by  Varro. 
The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabetical ;  tlie 
initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is  alone  re- 

Srded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those  which 
low :  hence  we  find  Capttvi,  Curculio,  Casina, 
Cistellaria :  Mostetlaria,  Menachmi,  Miles^  Mer- 
cator:  Pseudolus,  Pcenukus,  Persa,  The  play  of 
the  Baeehides  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  aflei 
the  Epidicus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had 
observed  that  Plautus,  in  the  BaccMdes  (ii.,  2, 
36),  referred  to  the  Epidicus  as  an  earlier  work. 
The  names  of  the  comedies  are  either  taken 
from  some  leading  character  in  the  play,  or  from 
some  circumstance  which  occurs  in  it :  thoee 
titles  ending  in  aria  are  adjectives,  giving  • 
general  description  of  the  play :  thus  Asinaris 
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•  tlie  «« Ass-Comedy.*'  The  comedies  of  Plau« 
tas  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among  the 
Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popn- 
arity  of  Plauf  us  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  being  a  na- 
tional poet.  Thouffh  be  founds  his  plays  upon 
Greek  models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak, 
and  joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby 
secured  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  more  com- 
pletely than  Terence  could  ever  have  done. 
Whether  Plautus  borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his 
plays  from  Greek  models,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Tlie  CistellariOf  BaeckideM,  Pasnulua,  and  Stichus 
were  taken  from  Menander,  the  Casina  and  Rw 
dent  from  Diphilus,  and  the  Merealor  and  the 
Trinummtu  from  Philemon,  and  many  others 
were  undoubtedly  founded  upon  Greek  originals. 
But  in  all  cases  Plautus  allowed  himself  much 
greater  liberty  than  Terence ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  appears  to  have  simply  taken  the 
leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
{Epist.^  ii.,  1,  58),  "  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicharmi,"  that  Plautus  took  ^reat 
pams  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing 
plays  of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the 
comedies  of  Epicharmus ;  and  the  verb  vrope- 
rare  probably  has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness 
and  energy  of  Plautus*s  style,  in  which  be  bore 
8  resemblance  to  the  Sicilian  poet.  It  was, 
however,  not  only  with  the  common  people  that 
Plautus  was  a  favorito ;  educated  Romans  read 
and  admired  his  works  down  to  the  latest  times. 
Cicero  {De  Off.,  i.,  29)  places  his  wit  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  and  St.  Jerome 
used  to  console  himself  with  the  perusal  of  the 
poet  after  spending  many  nights  in  t^ars  on  ac- 
count of  his  past  sins.  The  favorable  opinion 
w  hich  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  merits 
of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  the  best  modern  critics,  and  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  his  plays  have  been  imitated  by  many 
of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus  the  Ampkitruo 
has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and  Dryden,  the 
Aulularia  by  Moliere  in  his  Avare,  the  Mattel- 
laria  by  Reynard,  Addison,  and  others,  the  Me- 
naehmi  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Comedy  of  Errort, 
the  Trinummut  by  Lessing  in  his  Schatz,  and 
so  with  others.  Horace  {De  Arte  Poet.,  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a  less  favorable  opinion  of 
Plautus;  but  It  must  be  r«HU)Ilected  that  the 
taste  of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a  dififbrent 
school  of  literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the 
ancient  poets  of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  the  censure  of  Horace  does  not 
refer  to  the  general  character  of  Plautus's  po- 
etry, but  merely  to  his  inharmonious  verses  and 
to  some  of  his  jests.  The  text  of  Plautus  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state.  It 
contains  many  lacunie  and  interpolations.  Thus 
the  Aulularia  has  lost  its  conclusion,  the  Bac- 
'hides  its  commencement,  &c.  Of  the  present 
,M)mplete  editions,  the  best  are  bv  Bothe,  Lips., 
1834,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb., 
1S37-1838,  2  vols.  8vo,  [2d  edition,  1847-4S, 
8  vols.  8vo] ;  but  Ritschrs  edition,  of  which  the 
first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared  (Bonn.,  1849), 
wiV  %r  surpass  all  others 
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Plavis  (now  Piave)f  a  river  m  V'enetiB,  in  riic 
north  of  Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sjdus  Ter« 
gestinus. 

Plsiadks  (nXeidde^OT  Tle^^tade^),  the  Plezada 
are  usually  called  the  daughters  of  Atias  anrt 
PleTdne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Al* 
lantidet.  They  were  called  Vergilia  by  the  Ro^ 
mans.  They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyades. 
and  seven  in  number,  six  of  whom  are  describee 
as  visible,  and  the  seventh  as  invisible.  Some 
call  the  seventh  Sterope,  and  relate  that  sUe  be- 
came invisible  from  shame,  because  she  alone 
among  her  sisters  had  had  intercourse  with  a 
mortal  man  ;  others  call  her  Elect ra,  and  make 
her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her  sisters  on 
account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at 
the  death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the 
fate  of  their  father  Atlas,  and  were  afterward 
placed  as  stars  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  where 
they  formed  a  cluster  resembling  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  whence  they  were  sometimes  calkd 
PorpvC'  According  to  another  story,  the  Plei* 
ades  were  virgin  companions  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and,  together  with  their  mother  Pleione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Bce;>tia ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard 
by  the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
doves  (veXemSec),  and  placed  among  the  stars. 
The  rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  their  setting  about 
the  beginning  of  November.  Their  names  aie 
Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Ster- 
ope, and  Merope. 

PLEldNi  {UXtilovtf),  a  daughter  of  Oceauas 
and  mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  Vid 
Atlas  and  Plkiadbs. 

[Plbminius,  Q.,  proprietor  and  legatus  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  was  sent  in  B.C.  205  against 
the  town  of  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  which  still 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Cartbagin 
ians.  He  took  the  town,  of  which  he  waslef) 
governor  by  Scipio ;  but  his  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  was  so  cruel  that  they  sent  to  Rome 
to  make  complaint,  and  the  senate  ordered  bis 
return ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  B.C.  204 
but  died  before  bis  trial  came  on.] 

PlsmmyrIuh  {nXtfi/ivpiov :  now  Pu$ita  di  Gu 

fante),  a  promontory  on  the  southern  coast  of 
icily,  immediately  south  of  Syracuse. 

PlbumozTi,  a  small  tribe  in  Galia  Belgica, 
subject  to  the  Nervii. 

Plsusatus  (nXevpoTOf).  1.  King  of  Illyria, 
was  the  son  of  Scerdilaidas.  His  name  occurs 
as  an  allv  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
>-r2.  A  brother  of  Gentius,  and  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Vid.  Plato R.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Gentius  in  order  that  the  king  might  himself 
marry  a  daughter  of  M  munius,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  Pleuratus. — 3.  A  son  of  Gentius, 
king  of  Illyria,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  together 
with  his  father,  and  carried  captive  to  Rome, 
— 4.  An  Illyrian  exile,  of  whose  services  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  availed  himself  on  his 
embassies  to  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  in  B.C 
169.] 

pLBusoif  (UXevfMv:  UXwpovioc),  an  anoieni 
city  in  iEtolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most 
important  in  the  f^ountry.  was  situated  at  a  lit 
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00  distance  from  the  coast,  northwest  (rem  the 
Diouth  of  the  Evenas,  and  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Aracynthus  or  Curias.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Curetes.  This  ancient  city  was 
abanc^oned  by  its  inhabitants,  when  Demetrius 
Poltorcetes  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country, 
and  a  new  city  was  built  under  the  same  name  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  one.  The  two  cities  are 
distinguished  by  geographers  under  the  names 
of  OldPleuron  and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

PiJiiTua.  1.  C.  Plin.cts  Sbcundus,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Historia  Naiuralit^  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  elder,  was  bom  A.D. 
S3  either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum  (now 
Cofno),  in  the  north  of  Italy.  But  whichever 
was  the  place  of  his  bhth,  it  is  certain  that  his 
family  belonged  to  Novum  Comum,  since  the 
estates  of  the  elder  Plir*y  were  situated  there, 
the  younger  Pliny  was  born  there,  and  several 
inscriptions  found  in  thoneigtiborhood  relate  to 
various  members  of  the  family.  He  came  to 
Rome  wLile  still  young,  and  being  descended 
from  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction,  be  had 
the  means  at  his  dispcisal  for  availing  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  tfie  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  (dty.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
served  under  L.  Pomfionius  Seoundns,  of  whom 
he  afterward  wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  {pra- 
ftttUM  ala).  It  appeals  fh)m  notices  of  his  own 
that  he  travelled  over  most  of  the  IVontier  of 
Germany,  having  visited  the  Cauci,  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  &c.  ft  was  in  the  intervals 
snatched  from  his  militaiy  duties  that  he  com- 
posed his  treatise  de  JaeulatMne  equettri.  At 
the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of  the 
Germanic  wars,  which  he  afterward  completed 
in  twenty  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with 
Pomponias  (53),  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  He  practiced  for  some 
time  as  a  pleader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  in  that  ca- 

Ecity.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
I  spent  in  retirement,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his 
native  place.  It  may  have  been  with  a  view 
to  the  education  of  his  nephew  that  he  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  Studionu,  an  extensive 
treatise  in  three  books,  occupying  six  volumes, 
in  which  he  maiiced  out  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a  young  orator, 
ftom  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion and  his  entrance  into  public  life.  During 
the  reign  of  Nero  be  wrote  a  grammatical  work 
in  eight  books,  entitled  Dubiu*  Sermo;  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he 
was  appointed  procurator  in  Spain.  He  was 
here  in  71,  when  his  brother-in-law  died,  leav- 
ing his  son,  the  younger  Pliny,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle,  who,  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, was  obliged  to  intrust  the  care  of  him  to 
Virginitts  Rufus.  Pliny  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73,  when 
he  adopted  his  nephew.  He  had  known  Ves- 
pasian in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the  emperor 
received  bim  into  the  number  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Anildius  Bassus,  in  thirty-one  books,  carrying 
the  narrative  do  nn  to  his  own  times.  Of  his 
■nannsr  of  life  at  this  period  an  interesting  ao- 
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eoant  has  been  preserved  by  hit  nepnr  w  ( EpiMt 
iii.,  5).  It  was  his  practice  tc  begin  tu  spenc 
a  portion  of  the  night  in  stidying  by  can 
die-light,  at  the  festival  of  the  Vulcanalia  (to- 
ward the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a  late  houi 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  aftet 
executing  such  commissions  as  he  might  be 
charged  with,  returned  bome  and  devoted  the 
time  which  be  still  had  remaining  to  study. 
After  a  slender  meal,  he  would,  in  the  summer* 
time,  lie  in  the  sunshine  while  sunie  one  read 
to  him,  he  himself  making  notes  and  extracts. 
He  never  read  any  thing  without  making  ex- 
tracts in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  say  that  there 
was  no  book  so  bad  but  that  some  good  might 
be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a  cold 
bath,  and  after  a  alight  repast  sleep  a  very  lit- 
tle, and  then  punue  his  studies  till  the  time  of 
the  coena.  During  this  meal  some  book  was 
read  to,  and  commented  on  by  him.  At  table, 
as  might  be  supposed,  he  spent  but  a  short  time. 
Such  was  his  mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  city.  When 
in  retirement  in  the  country,  the  time  spent  in 
the  bath  was  nearly  the  only  interval  not  allot- 
ted to  study,  and  that  he  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits ;  for  during  all  the  process  of 
scraping  and  rubbing  he  had  some  book  read  to 
hhn,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a  journey 
be  had  a  secretary  by  his  side  with  a  book  and 
tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  perse- 
vered in  throughout  life,  he  amassed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  nephew  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumins 
of  notes  {eUeiorum  eemnufUarii),  written  ex- 
tremely small  on  both  sides.  With  some  reason 
might  his  nephew  say  that,  when  compared  with 
Pliny,  those  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
literary  punuits  seemed  as  if  they  had  spent 
them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep  and  idleness 
From  the  materials  which  be  had  in  this  wi^ 
collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  Hitiorii 
NsiuraliM,  which  he  published  about  77.  The  de- 
tails of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  {Ep.,  vi.,  16).  Hciper 
ished  in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesu  riuS; 
which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
in  79,  bemg  fiity-six  yeara  of  age.  He  was  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command  of 
the  Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  extraordinary  phaenom 
enon,  which  led  him  to  sail  to  Stabiae,  where 
be  landed  and  perished.  The  only  work  of 
Pliny  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  his  Huto- 
ria  NaiuraliM.  By  Natural  History  the  ancients 
understood  more  than  modern  writera  would 
usually  include  in  the  subject.  It  embraced 
astronomy,  meteorology,  gCK>grapby,  mineralo- 
gy, zoology,  botany—- in  short,  every  thing  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  haman  skill  oi 
the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres> 
sions  on  human  inventions  and  institutions 
(hook  vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts 
(xxxv.-xxxvii.).  Minor  digressions  on  similar 
topics  are  also  interapersed  in  various  parts  of 
the  work,  the  arrangement  of^which  in  pthei 
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respecU  exhibits  but  little  scientific  didcrunuia- 
lion.  It.  comprises,  as  Plioy  says  in  the  pref- 
ace, twenty  thousand  matters  of  importance, 
uF&wn  from  about  two  thousand  volumes.  It 
IB  divided  into  thirty-seven  books,  the  first  of 
^hich  consists  of  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus, 
f(  Uowed  by  a  table  of  contents  of  the  other 
bocks.  Wheq  it  is  remembered  that  this  work 
was  "Mt  the  result  of  the  undistracted  labor  of 
i  Hit,  but  viritteq  in  the  hours  of  leisure  secured 
fiom  active  pursuits,  and  that,  too,  by  the  author 
01  other  extensive  works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  wonderful  monument  of  human  industry.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  Pliny,  with  his  in- 
ordinate appetite  for  accumulating  knowledge 
out  of  books,  was  not  the  man  to  produce  a 
scientific  work  of  any  value.  He  was  not  even 
an  original  observer.  The  materials  which  he 
worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclopaedic  compila- 
tion  were  almost  all  derived  at  second-hand, 
though  doubtless  be  has  incorporated  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation  in  a  larger  number 
of  instances  than  those  in  which  he  indicates 
such  to  be  the  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a  compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed. 
His  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  oontempt 
for  human  nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  intro- 
duce what  is  strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory arrangements  of  Providence-  His 
work  is  of  course  valuable  to  us  from  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  treated  of,  with  regard  to 
many  of  which  we  have  no  other  sources  of  in- 
fomation.  But  what  he  tells  us  is  often  unin- 
telligible, from  his  retailing  accounts  of  things 
with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainisd,  and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives 
uo  satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a 
writer  on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  naturalist. 
His  compilations  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of 
scientific  arrangement ;  and  frequently  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  does  not  give  the  true  sense 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  and  translates, 
giving  not  uncommonly  wrong  Latin  names  to 
the  objects  spoken  of  by  his  Greek  authorities. 
The  best  editions  of  Pliny^s  Natural  History, 
with  a  commentary,  are  by  Hardouin  (Paris, 
1686,  5  vols.  4to ;  second  edition  1723,  3  vols, 
fol.),  and  by  Panckoucke  (Paris,  1829-1883,  SO 
vols.  )t  with  a  French  translation  and  notes  by 
Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific  and  literary 
men  of  France.  The  most  valuable  critical 
edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  SiUig  (^ips., 
1831-1836,  6  vols.  12mo).— 3.  C.  Plinius  Cm- 
CILIU8  Sbcundus,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilius,  and  of 
Plinia,  the  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was 
born  at  Gomum  in  A.D.  61 ;  and  having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  His 
education  was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  his  mother,  and  his  tutor,  Virginius  Ru- 
fas.  From  his  youth  he  was  devoted  to  letters. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  wrote  a  Greek  trage- 
dy. He  studied  eloquence  under  Quintilian. 
His  acquirements  finally  gainea  mm  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
llie  age ,  and  his  friend  ^^acitus,  the  historian, 
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had  the  same  honorable  distinctior.     tie  w«c 
also  an  orator.    In  his  nineteenth  yei  r  he  began 
to  speak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  advocate  before  the  court  of  ihe 
Centumviri  and  before  the  Roman  senate.    He 
filled  numerous  oflSices  in  succession.    While  a 
young  man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  mill- 
turn,  and  was  there  a  hearer  of  the  stoic  Eu- 
phrates and  of  Artemidorus.     He  was  subse- 
quently quaestor  Cesaris,  praetor  in  or  about  93, 
and  consul  100,  in  which  year  he  wrote  his 
Panegyrictts,  which  is  addressed  to  Trajan.    In 
103  he  was  appointed  propraetor  of  the  province 
Pontica,  where  he  did  not  stay  quite  two  years. 
Among  his  other  Ainctions  be  also  discharged 
that  of  curator  of  the  channel  and  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.    He  was  twice  married.    His  sec* 
ond  wife  was  Calpumia,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Galpumius  Fabatus,  and  an  accomplished  worn 
an ;   she  was  considerably  younger  than  bei 
husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind  attentions 
to  him.     He  had  no  children  by  either  wife 
born  alive.    The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.    So  far  as  this  evidence  shows, 
he  was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving 
his  estates.    He  was  rich,  and  he  spent  liber- 
ally.    He  was  a  kind  master  to  his  slaves. 
His  body  was  feeble,  and  bis  health  not  good. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 
The  extant  works  of  Pliny  are  his  Pan^yricus 
and  the  ten  books  of  his  EpUiola.    The  Pane- 
gyrieus  is  a  fulsome  eulogium  on  Trajan ;  it  is 
of  small  value  for  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains about  the  author  himself  and  his  times. 
Pliny  collected  hvs  own  letters,  as  appears  from 
the  first  letter  of  the  first  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  be  may 
have  written  many  of  his  letters  with  a  view 
to  publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing 
some  of  them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was 
in  bis  mind.    However,  they  form  a  very  agree- 
able collection,  and  make  us  acquainted  with 
many  interesting  facts  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries.    The  letters  from 
Pliny  to  Trajan  and  the  emperor's  replies  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection :  they 
form  the  whole  of  the  tenth  book.    The  letter 
on  the  punishment  of  the  Christians  (x.,  97),  and 
the  emperor's  answer  (z.|  08),  have  furnished 
matter  for  much  remark.    The  fact  c  f  a  person 
admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian  was  sufiS- 
cient  for  his  condemnation ;  and  the  punish 
ment  appears  to  have  been  death.    The  Chris- 
tians, on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a  fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  (rod  (quati  Deo) ;  their  oath  (what- 
ever Pliny  may  mean  by  gacramentum)  was  not 
to  bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft 
robbery,  adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of 
a  deposit.    Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said 
to  be  deaconesses  (ministra),  were  put  to  the 
torture  by  Pliny,  but  nothing  onfavoraUe  to  the 
Christians  could  be  got  out  of  them :  the  gov- 
ernor could  detect  nothing  except  a  perverse 
and  extravagant  superstition  {Muperatilionempra^ 
vam  et  immodicam).    Hereupon  he  asked  thf 
emperor's  advice,  for  the  contagion  of  the  so 
perstition  was  spreading ;  yeM^e  thought  Iha 
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R  Diight  btf  stopped.  The  emperor,  in  bis  reply, 
approves  of  the  governor's  conduct,  as  explain- 
ed in  his  letter,  and  observes  that  no  general 
rale  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  supposed  to  be 
Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for :  if  they  are 
accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  they  are  to 
be  punished ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  oflbring  his  pray- 
ers to  the  heathen  gods  {diig  nosiris),  however 
suspected  he  may  have  been,  he  shall  be  ex- 
cused in  respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges  of 
accusation  {libelli),  without  the  name  of  the  in- 
formant or  accuser,  were  not  to  be  received,  as 
they  had  been  :  it  was  a  thing  of  the  worst  ex- 
ample, and  unsuited  to  the  age.  One  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  Epistola  and  Panegyrieus  is 
by  Schaefcr,  Lips.,  1805.  The  best  editions  of 
the  EpistoUt  are  by  Cortius  and  Longolius,  Am- 
sterdam, 1734,  and  by  Gierig,  Lips.,  180O. 

Plinthinb  (UXivdivn)*  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Siircs  PuNTHiNiTss 
{UXivBivfjTijc  K6Xfroc)i  was  the  westernmost  city 
of  Egypt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on 
the  frontie r  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a  little  north 
of  Taposiris  (now  Abounr). 

Plistabchds  {UXeCarapxoc)'  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  killed  at  Thermopylee  B.C.  480.  He  reign- 
ed from  480  to  468,  but,  being  a  mere  child  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  the  regency  was  as- 
sumed by  his  cousin  Pauaanias.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  continued  to  administer  affairs  in 
the  name  of  the  youn>r  king  till  his  own  death, 
about  467.  —  [2.  Son  of  Antipater,  brother  of 
Cassander,  the  Macedonian  king.] 

Plisthbubs  (UXeio$ivrfc)f  son  of  Atreus,  and 
husband  of  A«rope  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  be 
became  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaos, 
and  Anaxibia;  but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the 
children  of  Atreus.     Vtd.  Aoambmnon,  Atrbus. 

Plistia  {now  Pretlia),  a  village  in  Samnium,  iu 
the  valley  between  Mount  Tifata  and  Tabumus. 

pLiSTdlN  Az  or  PLisTdNAZ  (UXeufTodvo^,  nXet- 
(rruyoOi  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plataee,  B.C. 
479.  On  the  death  of  Plistarchus  in  458,  with- 
out issue,  Plistoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
being  yet  a  minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to 
408.  In  445  he  invaded  Attica,  but  the  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  his  army  from  the  enemy's 
territory  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  bribed  by  Pericles.  He  was  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his  country. 
He  remained  nineteen  years  in  exile,  taking  up 
his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  on 
Mount  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his 
house  within  the  sacred  precincts,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  During  this 
period  his  son  Pausanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  The  Spartans  at  length  recalled  him 
in  426,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Delpliic  oracle.  But  he  was  accused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  Pythian  priestess  to  induce 
her  to  interpose  for  him,  and  his  alleged  impiety 
in  this  matter  was  continually  assigned  by  his 
enemies  as  the  cause  of  all  Sparta's  misfortunes 
in  the  war»  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  bring  about  peace  with 
Athens  in  421.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
PauaanioF 
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PlIbtos  (JlketaToc :  now  Xt^opotamo),  a  smal. 
river  in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, flows  past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the 
small  stream  Castalia,  and  falls  into  the  Oris- 
sean  Gulf  near  Cinha. 

PlotIxa,  PoMPBiA,  the  wife  of  the  Empei\ ) 
Trigan,  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  meiit 
and  virtue,  .is  she  had  no  children,  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  Sfie 
died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honorcil  hu 
memory  by  mourning  for  her  nine  days,  by  build- 
ing a  temple  in  her  honor,  and  by  composing 
hymns  in  her  praise. 

PLOTivopdLia  {UXQTiv6rroXic)t  a  town  m 
Thrace,  on  the  road  fron-  Trajanopolis  to  Ha- 
drianopolis,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  iu 
honor  of  his  wife  Plotina. 

Plotxnus  (nXufivoc),  the  originator  of  tU> 
NeO'Platonic  system,  was  bom  at  Lycopolis,  .i 
£sypt>  about  A.D.  208.  The  details  of  his  Mm 
have  been  preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry 
in  a  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
From  him  we  learn  that  Plotinus  began  to  study 
philosophy  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  ic- 
mained  eleven  years  under  the  instruction  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year  be 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Gordian 
(242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  After  the  death  of  Gordian  he 
fled  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244). 
For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome 
he  gave  only  oral  instructions  to  a  few  friends  * 
but  he  was  at  length  induced  in  254  to  commii 
his  instructions  to  writing.  In  this  manner, 
when,  ten  years  later  (264),  Porphyry  came  to 
Rome  and  joined  himself  to  Plottnue,  twenty- 
one  books  of  very  various  contents  had  been 
already  composed  by  him.  During  the  six  years 
that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the 
latter,  at  the  instigation  of  Amelius  and  Poi- 
phyry,  wrote  twenty-three  books  on  the  subjects 
which  had  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to 
which  nine  books  were  afterward  added.  Of 
the  fifty-four  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  re- 
marks  that  the  first  twenty-one  books  were  of 
a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured 
powers  of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  nine, 
especially  the  four  last,  were  evidently  writ- 
ten with  diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of 
these  fifty-four  books  was  committed  by  Ploti- 
nus himself  to  the  care  of  Porphyry.  On  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus 
never  read  them  through  a  second  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  corrections ;  intent  simply 
upon  the  nuUier,  he  was  alike  careless  of  orthog- 
raphy, of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  hand-writing.  The  fifty-foui 
books  were  divided  by  Porphyry  into  six  En- 
neadtf  or  sets  of  nine  books.  Plotinus  was  elo* 
quent  in  his  oral  communications,  and  was  said 
to  be  very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate 
word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy  on  the  whole. 
Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  bis  person  was  in* 
creased  when  discoursing;  his  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  covered  with 
small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  thii 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  re« 
stricted  to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He  was 
regarded  with  admiration  and^spect  not  onli 
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>f  men  of  0cifctice  like  the  philosopheis  Ame- 
(ius.  Porphyry,  the  physicians  Paulinas,  Eusto- 
caius,  and  Zetbus  the  Arab,  bat  eren  by  sena^ 
.ors  and  other  statesmen.  He  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  them  the 
rebuilding  of  two  destroyed  towns  in  Campania, 
with  the  view  of  their  bein?  governed  according 
to  the  laws  of  Plato.  Ho  died  at  Puteoli  in 
862.  The  philosophical  system  of  Plotinus  is 
founded  upon  PJato*8  writings,  with  the  addition 
of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to 
avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the  Oriental 
origin  of  his  tenets  ;  he  endeavors  to  find  them 
all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of 
the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism  which  is 
found  in  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the 
Neo- Platonic  school.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Enneads  of  Plotinus  is  by  Crenxer,  Oxonii,  183A, 
3  vols.  4to. 

Plotius,  whose  full  name  was  Makius  Plo- 
nu8  Sacerdos,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  au- 
.nor  of  De  Mitrit  Liber,  probably  lived  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  publiBbed  by  Putschins  in  the  Gram- 
tnaiiea  Latina  Aueioret,  Hannov.,  1606,  and  by 
Gaisford  in  the  Seriptores  Laiini  Ret  Metriea, 
Oxon.,  1837. 

[Plotius  Gallds,  of  Lugdnnnm,  tbe  first  who 
taught  rfaetorio  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  language, 
lie  met  with  great  success,  and  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  auditors,  among  ^om  was  Cicero.] 

[Plots;  «  Tdcca.     Vid.  Toco  a.] 

Plutarchus  {nXovrapxotY  I.  Tyrant  of  Ere- 
(tia  in  Eubcsa,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in 
B.C.  354  against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalois. 
The  Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Pho- 
cion,  who-  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae ;  but 
Phocion.  having  suspected  Plutarchus  of  treach* 
ery,  expelled  him  fh)m  Eretria.— 2.  The  biog- 
rapher and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Chsronea 
in  Boeotia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
put  we  learn  from  Platarob  himself  that  he  was 
tudying  philosophy  under  Ammonius  at  the 
time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress 
through  Greece,  in  AD.  66 ;  fVom  which  we 
may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  but  he  tells 
us  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  in 
Italy,  because  he  was  occupied  with  public  com- 
missions, and  in  giving  lectures  on  philosophy ; 
and  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  himself 
with  Roman  literature.  He  was  lecturing  at 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  tbe 
statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutaroh  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Trajan  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutaroh 
spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Cheeronea, 
where  he  discharged  various  magisterial  offices, 
and  held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death 
ir  unknown.  The  work  which  has  immortal- 
ixed  Piutarch*s  name  is  his  ParaUel  lAvet  (Blot 
riapaA^Xoi)  of  forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  forty-six  Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs ;  each 
pair  contains  the  Iif<d  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman, 
and  is  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  men : 
m  a  few  pairs  the  compar  son  is  omiiled  c*  lost. 
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Rd  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  nf  I  ive% 
and  the  Parallel  as  making  one  book  {hiCTiiov), 
The  forty-six  Lives  are  the  following :  1 .  The- 
seus and  Romulus ;  2.  Lycurgus  and  Nuina  :  3. 
Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola  ;  4.  Themistoclci 
and  Camillus ;  6.  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabins  MaXi 
mus  ;  6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus  ;  7.  Timo 
Icon  and  ^milius  Paulus ;  8.  Pelopidas  and 
Marcellus ;  9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Ekier ; 
10.  Philoposmen  and  Flamininus;  11.  Pyrrhui 
andMarius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla;  18.  Cimo3 
and  Lucullus ;  14.  Nicias  aodCrassus  ;  15.  En- 
menes  and  Sertorius ;  16.  Agesilaus  and  Pom- 
peius;  17.  Alexander  and  Csesar;  18.  Phocion 
and  Cato  the  younger ;  19.  Agis  and  Cleome- 
nes,  and  Tibenos  and  Caius  Gracchi ;  20.  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero;  21.  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  and  M.  Antonius ;  22.  Dion  and  M.  Ju- 
nius Brutus.  There  are  also  the  Lives  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  and  Otho, 
which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after  the  forty- 
six  lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  hat 
been  ao  extensively  read  in  modem  times  ac 
Plutaroh's  Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popu- 
larity is,  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the 
business  of  a  biographer:  bis  biography  is  true 
portraiture.  Other  biography  is  often  a  doll, 
tedious  enumeration  of  facts  in  tbe  order  of 
time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  op  of  charactei 
at  the  end.  The  reflections  of  Plutarch  are  nei- 
ther impertinent  nor  trifling ;  his  sound  good 
sense  is  always  there ;  his  honest  purpose  is 
transparent ;  nis  love  of  humanity  warms  the 
whole.  His  woric  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it  by  plod- 
ding collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the 
book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare, 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by 
Sintenis,  Lips.,  1839-1846,  4  vols.  8vo.  Plu- 
tarch's other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number, 
are  placed  under  the  general  title  ofMoralia,  or 
Ethical  works,  though  some  of  tnem  are  of  a 
historical  and  anecdotioal  character,  such  as  the 
essay  on  the  malignity  (caicoiT^eta)  of  Herodo- 
tus, which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refuta- 
tion, and  his  Apophthegroata,  many  of  which 
are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these  essays  are 
generally  classed  among  PlQtaroh*s  historical 
works :  amon^  them  also  are  his  Roman  Ques- 
tions or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Moralia  of  Plutaroh  are  not  by 
him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  wortb 
reading.  The  best  of  the  essays  included  among 
the  Moralia  are  of  a  dififbrent  stamp.  There  is 
no  philosophical  system  in  these  essays :  pure 
speculation  was  not  Plutarch's  province.  His 
best  writings  are  practical,  and  their  merits  con 
sist  in  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  human  life,  and  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper.  His  "  Marriage  Precepts*' 
are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  and  of  his  hap* 
piest  expression.  He  rightly  appreciated  the 
importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he  gives 
much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dten.  Tbe  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  is  by 
Mi  yttenbaoh :  it  consists  of  six  volumes  of  text 
(C  xon.,  1795-1800)  and  two  volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.,  1810-1821),  [4to,  or  Uvoli.,  text  and 
notes,  8vo,  with  a  copious /index  (irfirifati& 
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S  \ol8.  8vo,  Oxon.,  1830.]  Tbs  Viest  editions 
of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske, 
L*ps.,  1774-1783, 12  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Hutten, 
1791-1805,  14  vols.  8vo.— 3.  The  younger,  was 
a  son  of  the  last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  several  of  the  works 
which  pass  usually  ^r  his  father*s,  as,  e.  ^.,  the 
AfopkihegvMUi. — 4.  Au  Athenian,  son  of  Nes- 
tortus,  presided  with  distinction  over  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  at  Athens  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  was  surnamed  the  Great. 
He  numbered  among  his  disciples  Syrianus  of 
Alexandrea,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of%\k» 
school,  and  Proclus  of  Lycia.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries, wbich  are  lost,  on  the  "Timeus'* 
of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle^s  treatise  **0n  the 
SouL"  Ho  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  A.D. 
130. 

Plcto  or  Pluto  N  (IlXovruv),  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  and  afterward  used  as  the  real 
name  of  the  god.  In  the  latter  sense  it  first  oc- 
curs in  Euripides.  An  account  of  the  god  is 
given  under  Hades. 

Plutus  {HkovTQ^),  sometimes  called  Pluton, 
the  personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a 
son  of  lasion  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  Vid.  Iasion . 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have  deprived  him  of 
sight,  that  he  might  not  bestow  his  favors  on 
righteous  men  exclusively,  but  that  he  might 
distribute  his  gifts  blindly,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  merit.  At  Thebes  there  was  a  statue 
of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one  of  Irene  or 
Peace,  and  at  ThespisB  one  of  Athena  (Minerva) 
Ergane,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
btAically  expressing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
team  I  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a 
\af  with  a  Cornucopia. 

PluvialU  (lUotKrdXa,  Ptol. :  now  probably 
Ftno)^  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  called 

FOBTONITJB. 

Pluvids,  t. «.,  the  sender  of  rain,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long-protracted  droughts. 

PirTTAGOBAS  (JlwrayopocY  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  as- 
sassinated along  with  his  father,  B.C.  374. — 
2.  Kins  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  suc- 
ceeded Nicodes,  though  we  have  no  account  of 
bis  accession,  or  his  relation  to  the  previoos 
monarchs.  He  submitted  to  Alexander  in  332, 
and  served  with  a  fleet  under  that  monarch  at 
^e  siege  of  Tyre. 

PoDALisIos  ( riodoAe/piof ).  1 .  Son  of  iEscula- 
pins  and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Ma- 
chaon,  along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians 
of  Tricca  against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  broth- 
er, skilled  in  the  medical  art.  On  bis  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  ooast 
of  Syros  in  Caria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set- 
tled. He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  on  Mount 
Dria. — [2.  A  companion  of  ^neas,  slain  by  Al- 
ans in  Italy.] 

PoDABOBs  (IIodap«9c).  1.  The  original  name 
of  Priam.  Vid,  Pbeamcs — 2.  Son  of  Iphiclus 
and  grandson  of  Phylacus,  was  a  younger  broth- 
er of  Protesilaus,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of 
Phylace  against  Troy. 

I'ODABGB.       Vid.  HABPYXiB. 

'  PopKA  ^nod]7c)>  son  of  Eetion  a  Trojan  war- 
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rior  and  friend  of  Hector,  was  slain  by  a  y<t\  eii» 
blow  from  Menelaus  in  the  fight  over  the  corpss 
of  Patreclus.] 

P<BA8  (Iloiar),  son  of  Phylacur  or  Tbauma 
ens,  husband  of  Methone,  and  the  'ather  of  Pbi- 
loctetes,  who  is  henoe  called Pctajuiadet,  Pceaik 
Hum  hero9,  Paantia  proUst  and  Pa^nte  aatus 
Pcsas  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  an<i 
is  said  to  have  killed  with  an  arrow  Talaus  in 
Crete.  Poas  set  fire  to  the  pile  on  which  He^ 
cules  burned  himself,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
hero  with  his  arrows.     Vid.  Hbbcolbs,  Puiloo- 

TBTBS. 

[PtEBBssA  (Hoi^effao).  1.  A  city  in  Eastcrii 
Messenia,  on  the  Nedon,  with  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  Nedusia.— 2.  (Ruins  still  called 
al  Uoifioaai),  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Ceus  (the 
inhabiunts  of  which  were  removed  to  Carthsea), 
containing  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and 
in  the  vicinity  another  of  xMinerva  (Athena)  Ne- 
dusia,  which  Nestor  was  believed  to  have  built 
on  his  return  from  Troy.] 

Pan AKDBB  (nol/uavd/K>r),  SOU  of  Chaercsilaus 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  iEolns  or  ^sopus,  by  whom  he  be 
came  the  father  of  Ephippus  and  Leucippus. 
He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Ta- 
nagra in  BoBotia,  which  was  hence  called  Pig' 
fnandria.  When  Pcemander  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  own  son,  he  was  purified  by  Elephe- 
nor. 

P(BMANXNi78  (UoifioiftivSc  I  othnic,  the  same : 
now  probably  Maniyas)^  a  fortified  place  in  My*- 
ia,  south  of  Cyaious,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
ofiEsculapius. 

PoBiTA  (Iloiv^X  ft  personification  of  retaliation^ 
sometimes  mentioned  as  cue  being,  and  some- 
times in  the  plural.  The  Pcenn  belonged  to  the 
train  of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 

[PosNi.  1.  Vid,  PHaBinoiA,CABrHAOo.— 2.  Pcs- 
Hiy  Bastuli,  a  people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  con- 
sisting of  Pbosnician  settlers  blended  with  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land.] 

PcBTovio.     Vid.  Pbtovio. 

PdooN  {HuyWf)  the  harbor  of  Troezen  in  Ar- 
golis. 

PoLA  (now  P^)t  an  ancient  town  in  Istria, 
aituated  on  the  western  coast,  and  near  the 
Promontory  Polatioum  (now  Punia  di  Prow^n- 
torta),  which  was  the  most  sontherly  point  ic 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Pola  was 
founded  by  the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man oolony,  with  the  surname  Fte/a«J»/«a,  and 
became  an  important  commercial  town,  being 
united  by  good  roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  lUyria.  Its  importance  in  an 
tiquity  is  attested  by  its  magnificent  ruins,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  an  amphithea 
tre,  of  a  triumphal  arch  {Porta  aur^a),  erected 
to  L.  Serffius  by  his  wife  Salvia  Postuma,  and 
of  several  temples. 

PdLiKoir  (Uo^tuv).  1.  I.  King  of  Pontuj 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the 
orator  of  Laodicea.  As  a  reward  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  his  father  as  well  as  himself^ 
he  was  appointed  by  Antony  in  B.C.  89  to  th.) 
government  of  Cilicia,  and  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained in  exchange  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He 
accompanied  Antony  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  in  36.    After  the  battle  of  Actium 
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M  was  abl  >  to  make  his  peace  with  Octavianas, 
who  confirmed  him  in  hie  kmgdom.  About  the 
year  10  ho  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa  with  the 
charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  of 
which  he  was  made  king  after  conqLering  the 
country.  His  reign  after  this  was  long  and 
prosperous ;  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far 
as  the  River  TanaTs  ;  hut  having  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  the  narbarian  tribe  of  the  As- 
porgians,  he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  but 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  sec- 
ond wife  Pythodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  lie  left  two  sons,  Polemun  II ,  andZenon, 
>«'.r.g  of  Armenia,  and  one  daughter,  who  was 
liiarried  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. — 2.  II.  Son 
or  the  preceding  and  of  Pythodoris,  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus  by 
Caligula  in  A.D.  39.  Bosporus  was  afterward 
taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who  assigned  it  to 
Mithradates,  while  he  gave  Polemon  a  portion 
of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  41.  In  62,  Polemon  was 
induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.— 3.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a  man 
rf  wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate ;  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  thirty,  on  his  bursting  into 
(he  school  ofXenocrates,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the 
discourse,  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temper- 
ance, that  he  tore  off  his  garland  and  remained 
an  attentive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the 
death  ofXenocrates,  he  became  the  head,  B.C. 
815.  He  died  in  273,  at  a  great  ase.  He  es- 
teemed the  object  of  philosophy  to  oe,  to  exer- 
cise men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic 
speculation.  He  placed  the  tummum  bonum  in 
living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. — 4.  Of 
Athens  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Il- 
ium, or  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  an  eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Periege- 
t€9  {6  nepifrynTv^)i  M^ed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphaneo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Pansetius.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through 
Greece  to  collect  materials  for  his  geographical 
works,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  votive  offer- 
ings and  on  columns.  As  the  collector  of  these 
inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contribu- 
tors to  the  Greek  Anthology.  Athensus  and 
other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
rom  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descnp- 
tions  of  difi^rent  parts  of  Greece :  some  were 
.)n  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places, 
and  several  are  controversial,  among  which  is 
one  against  Eratosthenes.  [The  fragments  of 
Polemon  bavo  been  published  by  Preller  in  the 
work  entitled  PoUmonit  Periegeta  Fragmenta, 
colUgtt,  digeasitt  notis  auxii  L.  Preller ,  Lips., 
1838.] — 6.  Antonius,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  wras  in  high  favor 
with  the  two  former  emperors.  He  was  born 
of  a  consular  family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna.  His  most 
celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his 
Imitators  in  subsequent  times  was  Gregory  Na- 
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zianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  inifiosmi 
rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was 
haughty  and  reserved.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  hy  the  gout  that 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  he 
had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  aiicestort 
at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger  at  the  agn 
of  sixty-five.  The  only  extant  work  of  Pole- 
mon is  the  funeral  orations  for  Cynegirus  and 
Callimachus,  the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  theii 
fathers.  These  orations  are  edited  by  Orelli, 
Lips.,  1819—6.  The  author  of  a  short  Greek 
work  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  still  extant. 
He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  byOrigen, 
and  from  his  style  he  can  not  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time.  His 
work  consists  of  two  books ;  in  the  first,  which 
contains  twenty- three  chapters,  after  proving 
the  utility  of  physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the 
general  principles  of  the  science ;  in  the  second 
book,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  chapters, 
he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he  had  before 
laid  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words  the 
characters  of  the  courageous  roan,  the  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  dec. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Franz  in  his  <•  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomoniae  Veteres,"  Altenburg 
1780. 

PdLEHONtoM  {Tiokefiaviovi  TloXefiuvto^^  and 
UoXefiuviev^ :  now  Poleman)^  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polk- 
MON  (probably  the  second)  on  the  site  of  the 
older  city  of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Sidenus  (now  Polemon  CAat),  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gulf,  with  a  good  harbor.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pdlemon,  compri^ins 
the  central  part  of  Pontus,  east  of  the  Iris,  which 
was  hence  called  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

PdLUs  (IIoAioc),  «•  «•»  "the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Athens,  where  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
protecting  divinity  of  the  Acropolis. 

PoLiCHNA  (Uo^lx^tf,  Dor.  TloXixva  :  Uoltxvl 
n70i  a  town.  1.  In  the  northwest  of  Messenia, 
west  of  Andania. — 2.  In  the  northeast  of  Laco- 
nia. — 3.  In  Chios. — 4.  In  Crete,  whose  terriic- 
ry  bordered  on  that  of  Cydonia. — 5.  In  Mysia, 
in  the  district  Troas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
JEsepaSy  near  its  source. 

PoLiBue  (IIoAievf ),  •«  the  protector  of  the  city," 
a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  under  which  he 
had  an  altar  on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

PoLioscBTEs,  DbhetsIos.     Vtd,  Dehetrivs. 

PoLis  (n6Xtc)i  a  village  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

[PoLXSMA  (HoA-toyia),  a  small  town  of  tlie  Mys- 
ian  district  Troas,  on  the  SimoTs,  already  in 
Strabo*s  time  in  ruins.] 

PdLlTBs  (noWr»7f).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hec 
uba,  and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a  val- 
iant warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus.— [2.  One 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  by  Circe 
into  swine ;  later  legends  made  him  to  liave 
been  stoned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  nearTemesa,  for  having  vio- 
lated a  maiden  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  :  in  re- 
venge, his  spirit  is  said  to  have  pursued  then: 
until  they  erected  a  temple  to  his  honor,  where 
a  maiden  was  yearly  sacrificed  to  him.  until  Eu 
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itiymoL  freed  them  by  having  vanquished  the  evil 
Bpirit.] 

PoLiTORioM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Latinm, 
destroyed  by  Ancns  Marcios. 

PoLiucHus  {UoXloUxoc)*  i-  «•!  **  protecting  the 
nity»"  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities, 
such  as  Minerva  (Athena)  Chalcicecas  at  Spar- 
ta, and  of  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens. 

PoLLA,  AaaBNTARU,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lu- 
can. 

PoLLENTiA  (Pollentinus).  1.  (Now  PoUnza), 
a  town  of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sturia  and  the  Tanarus,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  mnnicipium.  It  Mras  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  Stili- 
cho  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  under  Ala- 
ric— 2.  A  town  in  Picenum,  probably  identical 
with  Urbs  Salvia.— 3.  (Now  PoUema),  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  northeastern  point  of  the  Balearis 
Major. 

PoLLio,  AvN!as,  was  accused  of  treason  {ma- 
lettas)  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberins, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subse- 
quently one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was 
accused  of  taking  part  in  Piso*8  conspiracy 
against  that  emperor  in  A.D.  68,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence oanisbed. 

PoLLio,  C.  AsInIos,  a  distinguished  orator, 
poet,  and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
was  born  at  Rome  in  B.C.  76,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  Cesar, 
and  in  49  he  accompanied  Curio  to  Africa.  Aft- 
er the  defeat  and  death  of  Curio  he  crossed  over 
to  Greece,  and  fought  at  Cesar's  side  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He  also  accompanied 
Cesar  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Pompeian 
party  in  Africa  (46)  and  Spain  (45).  He  return- 
ed with  Cesar  to  Rome,  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward sent  back  to  Spain,  with  the  command  of 
the  Further  Province,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Sextus  Pompey.  He  was  in  his 
province  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  death  (44).  He 
took  no  part  in  the  war  between  Antony  and  the 
senate ;  but  when  Antony  was  joined  by  Lepi- 
dus  and  Octavianus  in  43,  PoUio  espoused  their 
canse,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in  Gaul  to  fol- 
low his  example.  In  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received  the 
Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and 
he  had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling 
the  veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of  the 
poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom 
he  took  under  his  protection  from  his  love  of 
literature.  In  40  Pollio  took  an  active  part  in 
effecting  the  reconciliation  between  Octavianus 
and  Antony  at  Brundisium.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  consul ;  and  it  was  during  his  consul- 
ship that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  fourth  Ec- 
logue. In  39  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and  sent 
Pollio  with  a  part  of  his  army  against  the  Par- 
thini,  an  lUyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Sa- 
lone,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of 
October  in  this  year.  He  gave  his  son  Asin- 
ius  Gallus  the  agnomen  of  Saloninus  after  the 
v>wn  which  be  had  taken.    It  was  during  his 
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Illynan  campaign  that  Virgil  addressed  to  mm 
the  eighth  Eclogue.  From  this  time  Poliiu 
withdrew  altogether  from  political  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  literature.  He 
still  continued,  however,  to  exercise  his  orator- 
ical powers,  and  maintained  his  reputation  for 
eloquence  by  his  speeches  both  in  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  He  died  at  his  Tus- 
culan  villa,  A.D.  4,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  preserving  to  the  last  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  health  and  of  all  his  Acuities.  Pollio  d« 
serves  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  o! 
Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  works  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron 
of  Virgil,  Horace  (trtrf.  Carwi.,  ii.,  \  and  other 
great  poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  :e  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  person  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic library  at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended 
the  money  he  had  obtained  in  his  Illyrian  cam- 
paign. None  of  PoIlio*s  own  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  they  possessed  sufficient  merit 
to  lead  his  contemporaries  and  successors  to 
class  his  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Sallust  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  historian.  It 
was,  however,  as  an  orator  that  he  possessed 
the  greatest  reputation.  Catnllus  describes  him 
in  his  youth  {Carm.,  xii.,  9)  as  "  leporum  diser 
tus  puer  et  facetiarum,'*  and  Horace  speaks  of 
him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  {Carm., 
ii.,  1, 13)  as  *<Insigne  mestis  presidium  reis  et 
consulenti,  Pollio,  curie;*'  and  we  have  also 
the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Qnintilian,  the 
two  Seneeas,  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  fiow- 
ers.  Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars 
in  seventeen  books.  It  commenced  with  the 
consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranins,  B.C.  60, 
in  which  year  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed, 
and  appears  to  have  come  down  to  the  time 
when  Augustus  obtained  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  poet  Pollio 
was  best  known  for  his  tragedies,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  high  t^rms  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any  great 
merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subse- 
quent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (Ec/.,  iii., 
86),  **  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina,"  proh. 
ably  refer  to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely, 
such  as  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
but  contained  subjects  entirely  new,  taken  from 
Roman  story.  Pollio  also  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation as  a  critic,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  in  this 
capacity  for  the  severe  judgment  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  his  great  contemporaries.  Thus  he 
pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of  Cesai 
for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and  found 
fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use  of 
antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  Pataviniiy  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the 
life  of  Livy  (p  444,  b).  Pollio  had  a  son,  C. 
Asinius  Gallus  Saloninus.  Vid.  p.  320.  Asin- 
ius  Gallus  married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  c^ 
Tiberius,  by  whom  he  bad  several  children, 
namely :  1.  Asinius  Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  Gal- 
lus. 3.  Asinius  PoUir,  consul  A.D.  23.  4.  Asin 
ius  Agrippa,  consul  A.D.  29.    5.  Asinius  Celer. 

tPoLLio,  Trkbbllius.     Vid.  Trkbellics.] 
^OLLio,  VcdThs,  a  Roman  equcs  and  a  frirbd 
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»/Aui{u«tiw,  was  by  birth  a  freedman,  and  has 
obtained  a  place  in  history  on  account  of  his 
riches  and  his  craelty.  He  was  accustomed  to 
feed  his  lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  when- 
ever a  slave  displeased  ^im,  the  unfortunate 
wretch  was  forthwith  th)  Mwn  into  the  pond  as 
food  for  the  fish.  On  one  occasion  Augustus 
f^as  supping  with  him,  when  a  slave  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  a  crystal  goblet,  and  his 
master  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  at  the  feet  of  Au- 
gustus, praying  for  mercy ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  accord, 
and  commanded  all  Pollio*s  crystal  goblets  to 
be  broken  and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pol- 
lio died  B.C.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  prop- 
erty to  Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio  who  built 
*«he  celebrated  villa  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

[PoLLDscA,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium ;  accord- 
ing to  Nibby,  the  modern  Catoi  delia  Mandria, 
with  ruins  of  old  fortifications.] 

Pollux  or  Poltdbucbs.     Vid,  Dxoscobi. 

Pollux,  JulIus  ('lovAioc  IloXvdevic^c).  1.  Of 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens 
under  the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterward  opened 
a  private  school  in  the  city,  where  be  gave  in- 
struction in  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a  later 
time  ho  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He 
died  during  the  reign  of  Commodus  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  We  may  therefore  assign  A.D. 
183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flonrished.  He 
teems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  char- 
acter of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in 
his  'Fi/Topuv  dtddcKoXoc.  Pollux  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Onamatiicon.  This 
work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  each  of  which 
contains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Ceuar  Com- 
modus :  it  was  therefore  published  before  A.D. 
177,  since  Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that 
^ear.  Each  book  forms  a  separate  treatise  by 
Itself,  containing  the  most  important  words  re- 
lating to  certain  subjects,  with  short  explana- 
tions of  the  meanings  of  the  words.  The  alpha- 
oetical  arrangement  is  not  adopted,  but  the 
words  ai-e  given  according  to  the  subjects  treat- 
ed of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  Hemsterhuis,  Amsterdam,  1706 ; 
by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1824 ;  and  by  Imm.  Bekker, 
Berol.,  1846.— 8.  A  Byzantine  writer,  the  au- 
thor of  a  Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  loTopla  fvcuci>  Like  most  other  By- 
bantine  histories,  it  is  a  universal  history,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  com- 
iag  down  to  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  two 
manuscripts  from  which  this  work  is  published 
end  with  the  reign  of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  man- 
uscript is  said  to  come  down  as  low  as  the  death 
of  Romanus,  A.D.  96a  The  best  edition  is  by 
Hardt,  Munich,  1793. 

Polds  (IIuAof ).  1.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a  diaeiple  of 
Gorgias,  and  wrote  a  treaUse  on  rhetoric,  as 
well  as  other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He 
is  introduced  by  Plato  as  an  iiterlocutor  in  the 
IMA 
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Gorgias.-»S.  A  celebrated  tragii  actor,  the  sue 
of  Charicles  of  Sonium,  and  a  d.4ciple  of  Archi 
as  of  Thurii.  It  is  related  of  bim,  that  at  th9 
age  of  seventy,  shortly  before  bis  death,  ne  act 
ed  in  eight  tragedies  on  four  successive  day». 

P0LY.AOO8  (Uo^i/aiyoc  now  Polybos  or  A^ 
iinuloB),  an  uninhabited  jbland  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  near  Mek)8. 

P0LTAINO8  {UoXvatvot).  1.  Of  Lampsaensj  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epicurus,  adopt 
ed  the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and, 
although  he  had  previously  acquired  great  rep- 
utation as  a  mathematician,  he  now  maintained 
with  Epicurus  the  worthlessness  of  geometry. 
—2.  Of  Sardts,  a  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  full  name 
was  Julius  Polyauus.-^S,  The  Macedonian,  the 
author  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in  war  (Srpa 
Tvyv/MTa),  which  is  still  extant,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we 
learn  from  Polynnus  himself  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  plead  causes  before  the  emperor. 
He  dedicated  his  work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Yerus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthian  war, 
about  A.D.  163,  at  which  time,  he  says,  he  was 
too  old  to  accompany  them  in  their  campaigns. 
This  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  of  which 
the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  strata- 
gems of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  generals, 
the  seventh  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  peo- 
ple, and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans  and  Ulustri- 
ous  women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that  of  the  nine  hund- 
red stratagems  which  Polyaenns  described,  c  nly 
eight  huDoied  and  thirty-three  have  come  dowL 
to  us.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  ar- 
tificial rhetoric  of  the  age.  It  contains  a  Test 
number  of  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  antiquity ;  but  its  value 
as  a  historical  authority  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  little  jndgment  which  the  author 
evidently  possessed,  and  by  onr  ignorance  of  the 
sources  from  which  he  took  his  statements.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Maasvicius,  Leyden,  1690 : 
by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1766 ;  and  by  Coray,  Paris, 
1809. 

PoLTsint  (IloXvtffor).  1.  The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lyoortas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  bom  about  B.C.  304.  His  fiithet 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  meet  distinguished 
men  of  the  Aehaan  league ;  and  Polybtus  re 
ceived  the  advantages  of  bis  father*8  instruction 
in  political  knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He 
must  also  have  reaped  great  benefit  from  his 
intercourse  with  Pbilopoemen,  who  was  a  friend 
of  his  father*8,  and  on  whose  death  in  188  Pu- 
lybius  carried  the  urn  in  whieh  his  ashes  we^s 
deposited.  In  the  following  year  Polybius  wat 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but 
he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the  intention  of 
sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  Froo 
this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  pob> 
lie  aflfairs,  and  be  appears  to  have  soon  obtaina 
great  influence  among  bis  countrymen.  Afte 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the  Romar 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  inte  the  soutc 
of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  01 
Callicrates,  that  one  thousand.  Achttaas  shotili 
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•e  camec  ^>  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  of 
not  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus. This  number  included  all  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  amon^  them 
was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy  m  B.C. 
167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their  trial, 
they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  i£miltus  Pau- 
\us  or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two 
>oung  men  now  obtained  permission  from  the 
pre  tor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the 
house  of  their  father  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  warmly 
attached  to  Polybius.  Scipio  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and 
received  much  advantage  from  his  experience 
and  knowledge.  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand, 
iiesides  finding  a  liberal  patron  and  protector  in 
Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to  obtain  access 
to  public  documents,  and  to  accumulate  mate- 
rials for  his  great  historical  work.  Afler  re- 
maining in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  re- 
turned to  Peloponnesus  in  161,  with  the  surviv- 
ing Achaean  exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed 
by  the  senate  to  revisit  their  native  land.  He 
did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Greece.  He 
joined  Scipio  in  his  campaign  against  Cartha^, 
and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  that  city 
in  146.  Immediately  afterward  he  hurried  to 
Greece,  where  the  Acbeans  were  waging  a  mad 
and  hopeless  war  against  the  Romans.  He  a|^ 
pears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Corintii ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them. 
Hi^  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknowledged 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them,  and 
statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopo- 
lis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  the  great  histor- 
ical work  for  which  he  bad  long  been  collect- 
ing materials.  At  what  period  of  hia  life  he 
made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  he  had 
to  describe  in  his  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.,  69)  that  he  under- 
took long  and  dangerous  journeys  into  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  re- 
specting those  parts.  Some  of  these  countries 
he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio,  who  af- 
forded him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  design.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  £^ypt  likewise.  He  probably  accom- 
panied Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present 
at  the  fall  of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  (tui 
Fam.^  v.,  12)  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Numantine  war.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  in  consequence  of  a  lall  from  his 
horse,  about  122.  The  history  of  Polybius  con- 
sisted of  forty  books.  It  bej|^n  B.C.  220,  where 
the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and  ended  at  146, 
in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  consisted 
of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  pub- 
lished at  diflfereot  times,  and  afterward  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years,  beginning  with  the 
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second  Punic  war,  and  the  Social  war  in  Greece, 
and  ending  with  the  conquest  of  Perseus  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  16S 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  his  work, 
and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Ro- 
mans had  in  this  brief  period  of  fifty-three  yeart 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
since  the  Greeks  weie  ignorant  for  the  meet 
part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a 
survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  jf  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  the  first  two  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the 
work.  With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  king^ 
dom  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  dominion 
was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  sub- 
mission to  the  Romans.  The  second  part  of 
the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  former  part,  comprised  the  period  from 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168  to  the  fall  of 
Corinth  in  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
thirty- ninth  book ;  and  the  fortieth  book  proba- 
bly contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
whole  work.  The  history  of  Polybius  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has  come  down 
to  us  (rom  antiquity.  He  had  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  knowledge  which  a  historian  must 
possess ;  and  his  preparatory  studies  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  persever- 
ance. Thus  he  not  only  collected  with  accu- 
racy end  core  an  account  of  the  events  that  he 
intended  lO  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the 
history  of  tht>  Rmnan  constitution,  and  made 
distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  de- 
scribe in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had 
a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth, 
and,  from  having  himself  taken  an  active  pan 
in  political  life,  be  was  able  to  judge  of  the 
motives  and  actions  of  the  great  actors  in  his 
tory  in  a  way  that  no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician 
co^d  possibly  do.  But  the  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  his  work,  and  the  one  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  histories  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  didactic  nature. 
He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  write  to  afford 
amusement  to  bis  readers ;  his  object  was  to 
teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work  a 
PragmaUim  (irpay/iare/a),  and  not  a  Hitlory  {la- 
Topla).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  hia 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  be- 
came in  bis  Yiew  of  secondary  importance ; 
they  formed  only  the  text  of  the  political  and 
moral  discourses  which  it  was  the  province  ol 
the  historian  to  deliver.  Excellent,  howevei, 
as  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  history  as  a  work  of  art , 
their  frequent  occurrence  interrupts  the  conti 
nuity  of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  greai 
extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes 
which  are  described.  Moreover,  he  frequently 
inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little  con- 
nection with  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus  wc 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  de- 
voted to  a  histoiy  of  the  Roman  constitntioo 
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ind  the  thirt} -fourth  book  seems  to  have  been 
exclusively  a  treatise  on  geography.  The  style 
of  Polybius  bears  the  impress  of  his  mind  ;  and 
as  instruction,  and  not  amusement,  was  the  gr^at 
uDject  for  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to 
please  his  readers  by  the  choice  of  his  phrases 
or  the  composition  of  his  sentences.  Hence 
rhe  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  con- 
demnation fif  his  stvlc.  The  greater  part  of 
the  histor}  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  pos- 
sess the  first  five  hooks  entire,  but  of  the  rest 
we  have  only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  of  considerable  length, 
such  as  the  account  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times  four  distinct  col- 
lections of  extracts  from  the  lost  books.  The 
first  collection,  discovered  soon  afler  the  revival 
of  learning  in  a  MS.  brought  from  Corfu,  con- 
tained the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  eleven.  In  1582  Ursi- 
nus  published  at  Antwerp  a  second  collection 
of  Extracts,  entitled  Excerpta  de  Ltgationihus, 
which  were  made  in  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  by  order  of  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  In  1634,  Valesius  published  a 
third  collection  of  extracts  from  Polybius,  also 
taken  from  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus,  en- 
titled Excerpta  de  Virtuiibus  et  Vitiit.  The 
fourth  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered 
in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of 
the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitns, 
entitled  Excerpta  de  Sententm,  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Polybius  with  a  commentary  is  by 
Schwcighaeuser,  Lips.,  1789-1795,  8  vols.  8vo. 
l^e  best  edition  of  the  text  alone  is  by  Bekker 
CUerol,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo),  who  has  added  the 
Vatican  fragments.  Livy  did  not  use  Polybius 
till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but  from 
that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely.  Cicero 
likewise  chiefly  followed  Polybius  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  the  Roman  constitution 
in  his  De  Republica.  The  history  of  Polybius 
was  continued  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo.  Vid. 
PosiDovius,  Strabo.  Besides  the  great  his- 
torical work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  Life  of  Pkilopcemen,  m 
three  books.  3.  A  treatise  on  Taettet.  4.  A 
History  of  the  NumarUine  War. — 2.  A  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senate 
the  will  of  the  emperor  afler  his  decease. — 8.  A 
favorite  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  Clau- 
dius ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Seneca 
addressed  to  him  a  Consolation  in  which  be  be- 
stows the  highest  praises  upon  his  literary  at- 
tainments. Polybius  was  put  to  d?ath  through 
the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  althougn  be  had  been 
one  of  her  paramours. 

PoLffioTxa  {Tlo2.v6uTffc\  one  of  .he  giants 
who  fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  across  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Cos.  There  Neptune  (Poseidon)  tore 
away  a  part  of  the  island,  which  was  afterward 
called  Nisyrion,  and,  throwing  it  upon  the  giant, 
buried  him  under  it. 

PoLffBSTijs  (UoXvSoToc  :  Tuins  ^  BuUtoadin), 
a  city  of  Great  Phiygia,  east  of  Synnada. 

PolVbus  (Uo^vSo^).  1.  King  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  CEdipus  was  brought  up  Vid  CEdipus. 
A9n 
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He  was  the  husband  of  Peribcea  or  Mcrope 
Pauaanias  makes  him  king  of  Sicvon,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  a  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and 
Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  father  of  Lysianassa, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus,  king  of 
the  Argives.— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  An- 
tenor. — 3.  Husband  of  Alcandra,  king  of  Eg3'p« 
tian  Thehes,  guest-friend  of  Menelaus. — 4.  An 
Ithacan,  father  of  the  suitor  Eurymachus — C. 
One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Eumae- 
us. — 6.  A  Phseacian  mentioned  in  the  Odys- 
sey.]— 7.  A  Greek  physician,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Hippocrates,  was  also  his  son-in-law,  and 
lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  fourth  centuir 
B.C.  Polybus,  with  his  brothers-in-law,  The» 
salus  and  Dracon,  were  the  founders  of  the  an- 
cient medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  He  was 
sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  bis  fellow- 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  assist 
different  cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he 
aflerward  remained  in  his  native  country.  He 
has  been  supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  moderc 
critics,  to  be  the  author  of  several  treatises  i.. 
the  Hippocratic  collection. 

PoLYCARPus  (UoXTVKafyiroc),  one  of  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  are  un- 
certam.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  this  apostle  bishop  of  the  chur?h  at  Smyrna. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Chriht  di- 
rected the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.,  8-11); 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna 
at  the  time  when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at 
Rome,  some  time  between  107  and  116.  Igna 
tius  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  this  inter- 
course with  Polycarp,  whom  he  had  known  in 
former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearers  of 
the  apostle  John.  The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
occurred  in  the  persecution  under  the  emperors 
Marcus  Auielius  and  Lucius  Verus.  As  be 
was  led  to  death,  the  proconsul  offered  him  his 
life  if  he  would  revile  Christ.  *«  Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  reply, 
**  and  he  never  did  me  wrong :  how,  then,  can  I 
revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour  V*  We  have 
remaining  only  one  short  piece  of  Polycarp,  his 
Letter  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  published  along 
with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical  writers. 

Vid.  loif  ATItJS. 

[PoLTCASTB  {UoXvKdarn).  I-  Daughter  of 
Lygeetts,  wife  of  Icarius,  mother  of  Penelope. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of 
Telemachus,  to  whom  she  bore  Perseptolis.] 

PoLfcLBs  (IIoAv«Xi?f)-  1-  The  name  of  two 
artists.  The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  an 
Athenian,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  370.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  who  obtained  great  oe- 
lebrtty  by  the  sensual  charms  exhibited  in  their 
works.  One  of  h  is  chief  works  was  a  celebrited 
statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite.  The  yoLnger 
Polycles  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  155,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  a  statue  of  Juno,  which  was  placed 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome,  when  that 

S>rtico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Macedonicos. 
at  since  most  of  the  works  of  art  with  which 
Metellus  decorated  his  portico  were  not  the 
origins'  productions  of  l/vimr^ artists,  but  Ih^ 
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vrorkB  of  former  masiers,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  ibis  Pulycles  may  be  no  other  than 
the  Athenian  artist  already  mentioned.— [2.  A 
famous  athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  four  great 
games  of  Greece :  his  statue  was  placed  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia.] 

P^LTCLETUB  (IloXvicXetrof).  1.  The  Elder,  of 
Argos,  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicyon, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  the  ancient  world ;  he  was 
also  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and  ao  artist  in 
toreutic.  Ho  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive 
statuary  Ageladas,  under  whom  he  had  Phidias 
and  Myron  for  his  fellow-disciples.  He  was 
somewhat  youngei  than  Phidias,  and  about  the 
same  age  as  Myron.  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
451^-412.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know 
nothing  further.  As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the 
bead  of  the  schools  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  an 
equality  with  Phidias,  the  great  head  of  the 
Athenian  school.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  artists  was  that  Phidias  was  un- 
surpassed in  malcing  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Dory- 
phorug  or  Spear-bearer,  a  youthful  figure,  but 
with  the  full  proportions  of  a  man.  This  was 
the  statue  which  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Canon,  because  in  it  the  artist  had  embodied 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  ideal  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Another  of  his  great  works  was 
his  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Juno  (Hera)  in  her 
temp  e  between  Argos  and  Mycene.  This 
work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old  age, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rivai 
Phidias*8  chryselephantine  statues  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  though  it  was 
surpassed  by  them  in  costliness  and  size.  The 
goddess  was  seated  on  a  throne,  her  head 
crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were  work- 
ed the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the 
other  a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird 
sacred  to  Juno  (Hera)  on  account  of  her  having 
been  once  seduced  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  under  that 
form.  This  statue  remained  always  the  ideal 
model  of  Juno  (Hera).  In  the  department  of 
toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polycletus  no  doubt  rest- 
ed chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of  his  statue 
of  Juno  (Hera) ;  but  he  also  made  small  bronzes 
{sigilla)  and  drinking- vessels  {phiala).  As  an 
architect,  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (eholus) 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  indosure  of  .£s- 
culapius  at  Epidaurus.— 2.  The  Younger,  also  a 
statuary  of  Argos,  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
because  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his 
more  celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  con- 
temporary. The  younger  Polycletus  may  be 
placed  about  400.— 3.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [Most  of  the 
extracts  from  his  histories  refer  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  which  Alexander  invaded. 
They  are  collected,  with  a  notice  of  the  author, 
by  C.  Mailer,  in  his  Scripioret  Rerum  Alexandri 
Magni,  p.  139-33,  in  Didot*s  Bibliotheca  Grieca, 
ParJd,  1846.] — 4.  A  favorite  freedman  of  Nero, 
who  sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state 
of  ibe  island 
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PoLYCRiTBs  (IIoXvffpan7r).  1.  Of  Samoa,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacher- 
ous of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  towaid  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  At  fiist  he 
shared  the  supreme  power  with  his  brothers ; 
but  he  shortly  afterward  put  Pantagnotus  to 
death,  and  banished  Syloson.  Haviag  thus  bp* 
come  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  main  land.  He  had  formed  an  al 
liance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  how- 
ever, finally  renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the 
amaziuff  good  fortune  of  Polycrates,  which  never 
met  wi£  any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  there- 
fore was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy 
of  the  gods.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  who  has.  narrated  the  story  of  the 
rupture  between  Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  his 
most  dramatic  manner.  In  a  letter  which  Ama- 
sis wrote  to  Polycrates,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
advised  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable possessions,  in  order  that  he  might  thus 
inflict  some  injury  upon  himself.  Ip  accord- 
ance with  this  advice,  Polycrates  threw  into  the 
sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  in 
a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  fisher- 
man. In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Spartans 
and  Corinthians  sent  a  powerful  force  to  Samoa 
in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ;  but  their  expe- 
dition failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  forry 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly 
crates  now  became  greater  than  ever.  Tne 
great  works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samoa 
were  probably  executed  by  him.  He  lived  in 
greai!  pomp  and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the 
Greek  tyrants,  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  most  eminent  artists  and  poets 
found  a  ready  welcome  at  his  court,  and  his 
friendship  for  Anacreon  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity 
he  fell  by  the  most  ignominious  fate.  Orcetes, 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  formed  a  deadly  hatred 
against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the  sa- 
trap contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  main  land, 
where  he  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  crucified,  622. — 2.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 
and  sophist  of  some  repute,  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates  and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens 
and  afterward  at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teach- 
er of  Zoilus.  He  wrote,  1.  An  accusation 
of  Socrates,  which  was  a  declamation  on  the 
subject,  composed  some  years  after  the  death 
of  the  philosopher.  2.  A  defence  of  Busiris. 
The  oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Busiris,  is  ad 
dressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the  faults 
which  the  latter  had  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject.  8.  An  obscene  poem,  which 
he  published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Phi- 
lasnis,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation 
— [3.  An  Athenian,  a  lochagus  in  tho  army  of 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  a 
friend  of  Xenophon,  whom  he  defended  on  one 
occasion. — 4.  Descended  from  an  iNustrioua 
family  at  Argos,  went  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  proved  of  great  service  in  drill- 
ing the  Egyptian  troops.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  wing  ?t  the  battle  of  Raihif 
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in  J.C.  217  against  Antiocbvj  III.,  in  which 
Antioclius  was  defeated,  and  which  aeeured  to 
Ptolemy  Ih3  provinces  of  Coelesyria,  Phc^nicia, 
<jnd  Palestine.  Although  young,  Polycrates  was 
appointe  1  governor  of  Cyprus,  which  office  be 
dlled  with  ability  and  integrity.  In  his  later 
years  he  appears  to  have  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  to  have  indulged  in  every  vice] 

fPoLYCTOR  (UoMKTup),  son  of  Ptorelsus,  a 
prince  of  Ithaca.  A  place  in  Ithaca,  Polycto- 
fium,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him.] 

PoLf DAMA8  {XloXvSufjia^).  1 .  Son  of  Panthous 
and  Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus.— «.  Of  Sco- 
tunsa  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in 
th?  Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games  in  01. 93, 
U  C.  406.  His  size  was  immense,  and  the  most 
marrellotts  stories  are  related  of  his  strength, 
how  ho  killed  without  arms  a  huge  and  fierce 
lion  on  Mount  Olympus,  how  he  stopped  a  char- 
iot at  fell  gallop,  &c.  His  reputation  led  the 
Persian  king,  Darius  Ochus,  to  invite  him  to 
his  court,  where  he  performed  similar  feats. — 
3  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  was  intrusted  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  about  B.C.  875,  with  the  su- 
preme government  of  their  native  town.  He 
aAerward  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Jason  of 
Pheree.  On  the  murder  of  Jaiton  in  370,  his 
brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Polydamas. 

POLYDECTES   {Uo^vSiKTIfg).        1,    KlOg   Of  the 

island  of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnes,  and 
brother  of  Dictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae 
and  Perseus,  when  the  chest  in  which  they  had 
been  exposed  by  Acrisius  floated  to  the  island 
of  Seiiphos.  His  story  is  related  under  Pen- 
8ED8.--8.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldeet  son  of 
EiUnornus,  the  brother  of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver, 
end  the  father  of  Charilaus,  who  succeeded 
h  im.  Herodotus,  contrary  to  the  other  authori- 
ties, makes  Polydectes  the  father  of  Ennomus. 

PoLTDEUcRs  (Uoh>6evKTft),  006  of  the  DioscuH, 
and  the  twin-br6ther  of  Castor,  called  by  the 
Romans  Pollux.     Vid.  Dioscuri. 

[PoLYDORA  (Ilo^vdupa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys. — 2.  Daughter  of  Meleager 
and  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Protesilaus,  after 
whose  death  she  made  away  with  herseM. — 8. 
Daughter  of  Peleus  and  Antigone  was  a  sister 
of  Achilles,  and  married  to  Spercheins  or  Boms, 
by  whom  she  became  themotherof  Menesthius.] 

PoLYDORCs  {UoXvdupo^).  1.  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nyo- 
tels,  and  father  of  Labdacus.— 2.  The  youngest 
among  the  sons  of  Priate  and  Laothoe,  was 
slain  by  Achilles.  This  is  the  Homeric  ac- 
count ;  but  later  traditions  tnake  him  a  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a  ditTerent  account 
of  his  death.  One  tradition  relates  that,  when 
Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  faUing  into  the  handn 
of  the  Greeks,  Priam  intrusted  Polydorus  and  n 
large  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor  or  Po^m- 
ncstor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession 
of  his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea. 
His  body  was  afterward  washed  upon  the  coast, 
nhere  it  was  found  and  recoffnized  by  his  moth- 
ei  Hecuba,  who,  together  with  other  Trojan  cap- 
tives, took  vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  kill- 
ing his  two  children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes. 
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Another  tradition  stated  that  Pulydonis  ud6  iK 
trusted  to  his  sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  t( 
Polymestor.  She  brought  him  up  as  t  er  owt 
son,  while  she  made  every  one  else  believe  that 
her  own  son  Deiphilos  or  Delpylus  was  Poly- 
dorus. The  Greeks,  anxious  to  destroy  the 
race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymestor  Electrj 
for  bis  wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold,  J  jf 
would  kilt  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  own 
son.  Polydorus  thereupon  persuaded  his  sis 
ter  Iliona  to  kill  Polymestor. — 3.  King  of  Sparta 
was  the  son  of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of 
Eurycrates,  who  succeeded  him.  He  assisted 
in  bringing  the  first  Messenian  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, B.C.  724.  He  was  murdered  by  Polemar- 
chus,  a  Spartan  of  high  family ;  but  his  name 
was  precious  among  bis  people  on  account  of  his 
justice  and  kindness.  Crotona  and  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his  reign. — 4. 
Brother  of  Jason  of  Phere,  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  along  with  his  brother  Polyphron. 
on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.C.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterward  assassinated  by  Polyphron  — 
6.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  assoctatei* 
of  Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.     Vid.  Aocbander. 

PoLYKucTus  {UoX^e9KTO()t  au  Athenian  oratoi 
of  the  demus  Sphettus,  was  a  political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  resist- 
ing the  Macedonian  party. 

PoLYGiroTus  (IIoAvyvcjTOf),  one  of  the  mos 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  was  honored  with  the  citi 
zenship  of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  some 
times  called  an  Athenian.  His  fother,  Aglao- 
phon,  was  his  instructor  in  his  art ;  and  he  had 
a  brother,  named  Aristophon,  who  was  also  a 
painter.  Polygnotus  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Cimon  and  his  sister  Elpinice;  and  he 
probably  came  to  Athens  in  B.C.  463,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon.  He  appear :« 
to  have  been  at  tlait  time  an  artist  of  some  repu- 
tation, and  he  continued  to  exercise  his  art  al- 
most down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne. 
sian  war  (431).  The  period  of  his  greatest  ar- 
tistic activity  at  Athens  seems  to  .have  been 
that  w^hicb  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  Athens 
(463)  to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employ- 
ed him  in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public 
buildings  with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the 
city,  such  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Ana- 
ceum,  and  the  Poecile.  He  afterward  went  to 
Delphi,  when  he  was  employed  with  other  art- 
ists  in  decorating  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  temple.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Athens  about  436,  where  he  executed  a  series 
of  paintings  in  the  Propyleea  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  Propyleea  were  commenced  in  437,  and 
completed  in  438.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotus  were  almost  invariably  taken  from 
Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cycle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on 
panels,  which  were  afterward  let  into  the  w  ilh 
where  they  were  to  remain. 

PoLYHYMNfA.       Vid.   POLYKinA. 

PoLflDUs  {UoX^tdoc).  1.  Son  of  Cceranns. 
grandson  of  Abas,  and  great-grandson  of  M^- 
&mpus.  He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampusi 
a  celebrated  soothsayer  at  C^orinth,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  the  father  of  Euchenor,  Astycratie 
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■nd  Maiito.  When  Alcathous  had  murdered 
his  own  son  Callipolis  at  Megara,  he  was  puri- 
fied by  Polyidus,  who  erected  atMegara  a  sane- 
luary  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  a  statae  of 
the  god.^2.  A  dithyraipbic  poet  of  the  most 
floorishing  period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
rautb,  and  also  skillful  as  a  painter,  was  con- 
temporary with  Philoxenus,  Timotbeus,  and 
Telestes,  about  B.C.  400. 

[PoLTMBDiuN  (UoXvft^diov),  A  Village  of  the 
Mysian  district  Troas,  forty  stadia  from  the 
promontory  of  Lectum,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Assus.] 

[PoLYMBbB  (IIoAvfii^A^),  dauffhter  of  Pbylas, 
wife  of  Echecles,  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  mother 
of  Eudorus.] 

[PoLYMBLUB  (IIoXv/ij^Aor),  d  TrojaQ  warrior, 
slain  by  Patroclus  before  Troy.] 

POLYMBSTOR  Or  PoLYMHBSTOB.  Vid.  PoLY- 
D0BD8. 

POLYIIKBS'  08 or Foi,YMnA8TVB{U0AVflV1iaTOC), 

the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  ele- 
giac, and  lyric  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  flour- 
ished B.C.  <)75-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Dorian  music,  which  flourished  at  this  time 
at  Sparta,  where  he  carried  on  the  improve- 
ments of  Thaletas.  The  Attic  comedians  at- 
tacked his  poems  for  their  erotic  character. 
As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
predecessor  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Mimner- 


[PoLY«KB8TI78  (IIoAv^lTr^Oc).       Vid.  PUSONI- 

PoiymnIa.  or  Poi^yrymhU  {UoXufona),  daugh- 
let  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  one  of  the  nine  Muses. 
She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed 
to  have  invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she 
was  usually  represented  in  a  pensive  attitude. 
Vid.  MvM. 

PoLYKioBS  {Tlo?jif»eUnc)f  son  of  (Edipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  Antigone. 
His  stoiy  is  given  under  £tboci.X8  and  Aobas- 
TU«. 

(PolypaIpbs.     Vid.  Thbognis.] 

Pol  YPHiiM  s  ( IIoAv^/cof ).  1 .  Son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.  Ki4.  Ctclopbs.  He  is 
represented  as  a  gigantic  moDster,  having  only 
one  eye  in  the  oeniie  of  his  forehead,  oaring 
nought  for  the  gods,  and  devoarinffhumim  flesh. 
He  dwelt  ia  a  cave  near  Mount  ^tna,  and  fed 
his  flocks  upon  the  mountain.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  rejected 
him  for  Acts,  he  destroyed  the  latter  by  crash- 
ing him  under  a  huge  rock.  When  Ulysses  was 
driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  devoured  some 
of  his  companions ;  and  Ul3rase8  would  have 
ahared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  put  out  the 
eye  of  the  monster  while  he  was  asleep.  Vid. 
ULY88B8.— 2.  Son  of  ElBttts  or  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Hippca,  was  one  of  the  Lapithee  at 
LarissR  in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Lao- 
oome,  a  sister  of  Hercules.  He  was  also  ono 
of  the  Argonauts,  but  being  jeft  behind  by  them 
in  Mysia,  he  founded  Cios,  and  fell  fighting 
igainst  the  Chalybes. 

PoLYFHBOir  {UoXv^pcw\  brothcr  of  Jason  of 
Pherae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with 
ois  brother  Polydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in 
B.C.  8  '0.  Shortly  afterward  he  murdered  Poly- 
4orv«.     He  exercised  his  power  with  g^eat 
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cruelty,  and  was  murdered  in  h:6  tuin,  3d&,  bi 
his  nephew  Alexander,  wbo  proved  a  still  g*-cat 
er  tyrant. 

PoLYPOSTBs  (UohfvoirfiOi  ^n  of  Pirithou^ 
and  Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapiths,  an^i 
joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

PoLYRBBBiiiA  or  -lOK  {Uo^^rivia  :  UuXvp/^rj- 

v(of ),  a  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  enibraced 

I  the  whole  western  corner  of  the  island.     It  pos- 

;  sessed  a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  id  said  to 

have  been  eoionized  by  Acheans  and  I  -vedae- 

monians. 

PoLYSPBRCHON  (UoAvffWpijt^v),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  B.C.  333  be  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander second  in  command  of  the  army  cf  in- 
,  valids  and  veterans,  which  Craterus  had  to  con- 
!  duct  home  to  Macedonia.  He  aflerward  served 
under  Antipater  in  Europe,  and  so  great  was 
the  confidence  which  the  latter  reposed  in  him, 
that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed  (319)  appointed 
Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as  regent  and 
guardian  of  the  king,  while  be  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
chiliarch.  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved 
in  war  with  Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  war  that  Polysperchon  basely  surrender- 
ed Phocion  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  adherence  of  Athens.  Although 
Polysperchon  was  supported  by  Olympias,  and 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for  Cassander,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  possession  of  i\f  ac- 
edonia  about  3 1 6.  For  the  next  few  years  Poly- 
sperchon is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in  310  ho 
again  assumed  an  important  part  by  reviving 
the  long-forgotten  pretensions  of  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine,  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him« 
but,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  ho 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Poly^ 
spfirphoq,  aod  persuaded  the  latter,  by  prom- 
ises and  flatteries,  to  murder  Hercules.  From 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  served  under  Cas- 
sander ;  but  the  period  of  his  death  is  not  men 
tinned. 

[PoLYSTB AT08  (Uo^wjTpaTot).  I .  Au  eminent 
Epicurean  philosopher,  succeeded  Hermarchus 
as  the  head  of  the  9ect,  and  was  himself  succeed- 
ed by  Dionysius.  —  3.  An  epigrammatic  poet, 
who  lived  probably  soon  alter  the  taking  of  Cor- 
inth, B.C.  146 :  two  of  bis  epigrams  are  given 
in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which  is  on  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth.] 

PokYTiMBTUS  (JloXvrififfro^:  now  Sogd  or  Ko- 
kik  in  Bokhara)^  a  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  vanished  under 
ground  near  Maracanda  (now  Samarkand),  oi, 
as  Arrian  says,  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
steppes. 

[PoLYTRoPus  (IIoAvrpoiroc)*  leader  of  a  troop 
of  mercenaries  in  the  Spartan  service,  seized 
Orchomenus  B.C.  370;  he  fell  in  an  attack 
made  by  the  Mantineans  under  Lycomedes  on 
Orchomenus.] 

PoLYZBNA  {Uoku^ivfi),  dsughtcr  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  thi 
Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  linger 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Atrhil 
lei  appeared  to  them  deman  ling  that  Polyxeui 
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cfioiiM  bu  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  ac- 
cordingly sacrificed  her  on  the  tomb  of  his  fa- 
ther. It  was  related  that  Achilles  had  promised 
Priam  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks, 
if  tlie  king  would  giro  him  his  daughter  Polyx* 
cna  in  marriage ;  and  that  when  Achilles  had 
gone  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrean  Apollo, 
tor  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  marriage,  he 
was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris.  Another 
tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Polyxena  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector*s  body  was 
delivered  up  to  Pdarn  ;  and  that  Polyxena  fled 
to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  and 
killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  beloved  with 
a  sword. 

[P0LT1BNU8  (IloXvfevof),  son  of  Agasthenes, 
grandson  of  Augeas,  father  of  Amphimaehus, 
was  the  loader  of  the  Epeans  before  Troy.] 

PoLYxo  (IloXvfo).  1.  The  nurse  of  Queen 
Hjpsipyle  in  Lenroos,  was  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess.— 2.  An  Ar^ve  woman,  married  to  Tiepo- 
lemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions, 
she  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.     Vid.  Helena. 

P0LTZKLU8  (IIoXv<j7Xof ).  1 .  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Vid.  Hikron.— 2.  Of 
Rhodes,  an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
a  history  of  his  native  country.— 8.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet,  belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Old  Comedy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 
[His  fragments  are  edited  by  Meineke,  in  Comic, 
Grac.  Fragm.t  vol.  i.,  p.  477-79,  edit,  minor.] 

[POMETIA.       Vid.  SOE8SA  POMBTIA.] 

PoMoif  A,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomorum  Pairona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of 
the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus, 
V'crtumnus,  and  others.  Her  worship  most  orig- 
inally have  been  of  considerable  importance, 
since  a  special  priest,  under  the  name  of  JIamen 
Pommalist  was  appointed  to  attend  to  her  serv- 
ice. 

[P0MPADIU8  Silo.     Vid.  Silo.] 

PoMPiiA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rafbs, 
eon  of  the  consul  of  B.C.  88,  and  of  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  mar- 
ried C.  Cesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67, 
but  was  divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she 
was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who 
stealthily  introduced  himself  into  her  husband*s 
house  while  she  was  celebrating  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea.— S.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the 
triumvir,  married  C.  Memmius,  who  was  killed 
in  the  war  against  Sertorius  in  75.-4.  Daughter 
of  ^he  triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  She 
married  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator, 
who  perished  in  the  African  war,  46.  She  aft- 
erward married  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  and  her 
son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna  Magnus,  enter- 
ed into  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus.  As  her 
brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she  must  have  died 
before  35.-4.  Daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  and  of  Scribonia.  At  the 
peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed  to 
Kl.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavianos,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
Accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36. 
— 5.  PaclIna.     Vid.  Paulika. 

PoMPEiANui,  Tib.  ClavMus.  son  of  a  Ron  an 
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knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  iiigii> 
est  dignities  under  M.  Aurelios.  This  emperoi 
gave  him  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marringe.  He 
lived  to  the  reign  of  Severus. 

PoMpiii  (flo^TD/fof,  lloniraia,  Xloftmjtai  Pom- 
peianus),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  situated  01 
the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sarnus,  ani! 
at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Vesuvius ;  but,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  physical  changes  which  the  sur 
rounding  cnur  try  has  undergone,  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  are  fie-,  nd  at  present  about  two  milei 
from  the  sea.  Pompeii  was  first  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oscans,  afterward  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  finally  became  a  Roman  municipium.  It 
was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D. 
63,  but  was  overwhelmed '  in  79,  along  with 
Heroulaneum  and  Stabiae,  by  the  groat  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach 
Pompeii,  but  the  town  was  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  mat- 
ter, on  which  a  soil  was  gradually  formed. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  preserved, 
with  its  market-places,  theatres,  baths,  temples, 
and  private  houses ;  and  the  excavation  of  it  in 
D>odern  times  has  thrown  great  light  upon  many 
points  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  construction  of 
Roman  houses,  and,  in  creneral,  all  subjects  coik 
nected  with  the  private  life  of  the  ancients.  The 
first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were  discovered 
in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were  com- 
menced. These  have  been  continned  with  va- 
rious interruptions  down  to  the  present  day 
and  now  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  view 
It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  abOQ' 
two  miles  in  ciroumference,  surmounted  at  in- 
tervals by  towera,  and  containing  six  gates. 

PoMPEToPdLis  (IXo/iTr^ZoviroXif),  the  name  cf 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 
1.  (Now  Tath  Kopri),  an  inland  city  of  Cappa- 
docia,  southwest  of  Sinope,  on  the  River  Am- 
nias  (now  Odk  Irmak),  a  western  tributary  of 
the  Halys.— 3.  Vid,  Pompblon.— 8.  Vid.  Solob. 

PoHPiins.  '  1.  Q.  PoMPBiuB,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  flute- player,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was 
consul  in  141,  when  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Numantines  in  Spain.  Having  been  &feat- 
ed  by  the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  them  ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor  in  the  command,  he  disowned 
the  treaty,  which  was  declared  invalid  by  the 
senate.  He  was  censor  in  131  with  Q.  MeteU 
lusMacedonicus.— 2.  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  either 
son  or  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a  xealoni 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  waa 
tribune  of  the  plebs  100,  pnetor  91,  and  ^on* 
sul  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla  set  out  lor 
the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithra- 
dates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius  Rofua, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pompeina 
Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marei.  Strabo,  however,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
caused  Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the 
soldiers.  Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rofot 
among  the  orators  whom  he  had  heard  in  hii 
youth.— 3.  Q.  POMPB10S  Rvpus,  son  of  No.  % 
married  Sulla*s  daughter,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  party  of  Sulpicius  and  Marius  in  the  form 
dnrin?  the  consulship  of  his  father,  88—4.  Q 
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fouBBWs  KuruB,  son  of  No.  8,  and  /randson  of 
the  dictator  Salla,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  &%, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  great  par- 
tisan of  the  triomvir  Pompey,  and  assisted  the 
latter  in  obtaining  the  sole  consulship.  Rufus, 
however,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  ac- 
cused of  Vis,  was  condemned,  and  went  into 
exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania.~5.  Q.  Pompbius 
Rdf7s.  praetor  63,  was  sent  to  Capua  to  watch 
over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  In  61  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Aifrica,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. — 6.  Six. 
PoMPKi'us,  married  Lucilia,  a  sister  of  the  poet 
C.  Lucilius. — 7.  Sxx.  Pompcxus,  elder  son  of 
No.  6,  never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices 
of  the  state,  but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  geom- 
etry, and  the  Stoic  philosophy. — 8.  Sex.  Pov- 
PBIU8,  a  descendant  of  No.  7,  consul  A.D.  li, 
with  Sex.  Appuleius,  in  which  year  the  Emperor 
Augustus  died.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pa- 
tron of  literature.  Ovid  addressed  him  several 
letters  during  his  exile ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  same  Sex.  Pompeius  whom  the  writer  Va- 
lerius Maximus  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexander. — 9.  Cn.  Pom- 
pbius Strabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  the  triumvir.  He  waa  questor  in  Sardinia 
103,  prsetor  94,  and  proprator  in  Sicily  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  success  against  the  allies, 
subduing  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  still  in  arms.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  he  brought  forward  the  law  {Ux  Pom- 
wtia)  which  gave  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Trans- 
padani  the  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  He  continu- 
ed in  the  south  of  Italy  as  proconsul  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (86),  and  when  Pompeius  Rufus 
(No.  2)  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  cf  the  army,  Strabo  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  by  the  troops.  Next  year  (87)  the 
Marian  party  obtained  the  upper  hand.  Strabo 
was  summoned  by  the  aristocratical  party  to 
their  assistance ;  and,  though  not  active  in  their 
cause,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and 
fought  a  battle  near  the  Colline  Gate  with  Cinna 
and  Sertorius.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  killed 
by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  had  made 
him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.  Cicero  describea  him 
{Brut.,  47)  **  as  worthy  of  hatred  on  account,  of 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy.''  He  possess- 
ltd  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  still  more 
as  a  general.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
property,  especially  in  Picenum — 10.  Cv.  Pom- 
pbius Maonos,  the  Triumvir,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  September,  B.C.  106,  in  the 
consulship  of  Atilius  Serranus  and  Servilius 
Cspio,  and  was,  consequently,  a  few  months 
younger  than  Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  six  years  older  than 
Cesar.  He  fought  under  his  father  in  89  against 
the  Italians,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years 
o*age,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death 
two  years  afterward.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  Marian  party  had  possession  of  Italy ;  and 
accordingly  Pompey.  who  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
cratical paity,  was  ( bliged  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground     Hut  wher   t  became  known  in  84  that 
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Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  returning  fioin  tri-bect 
to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened  intc  Picenum,  where 
he  raised  an  army  of  three  legions.  Althougl 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Pompey  display- 
ed great  military  abilities  in  opposing  the  Marian 
generals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and  when 
he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the  course  of  the 
year  (83),  he  was  saluted  by  the  latter  with  the 
title  of  Imperator.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
wa»*  in  Italy  Pompey  distinguished  liimself  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla's  generals  ; 
and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was  brought  to  a 
close,  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  the  Marian 
party  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pompey  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made  him- 
self master  (82) :  here  he  put  Carbo  to  death. 
In  81  Pompey  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenorbarbus  and  the 
Numidian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname 
of  Magnus,  a  name  which  he  bore  ever  after- 
ward, and  handed  down  to  his  children.  Pom- 
pey, however,  not  satisfied  with  this  distinc^ioi 
sued  for  a  triumph,  which  Sulla  at  first  refused , 
but  at  length,  overcome  by  Pompey*s  importu- 
nity, be  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, Pompey,  who  had  not  yet  held  any 
public  office,  and  was  stiU  a  simple  eques,  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  in  September,  81,  and 
before  he  had  completed  his  tv.'enty-fifth  year. 
Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristocracy 
after  Sulla's  death  (78),  and  supported  the  con- 
sul Catulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla;  and 
when  Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  out  of  Italy.  The  aristocracy,  however, 
now  began .  to  fear  the  young  and  successful 
general;  but  since  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  for 
the  last  three  years  successfully  opposed  Metel  • 
lus  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Sulla's  generals, 
and  it  bad  become  necessary  to  send  the  latter 
some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pom- 
pey to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and 
with  equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Spain  between  five  and  six  years 
(76-71) ;  but  neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able 
to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  Sertorius^ 
But  when  Sertorius  was  treacherously  murder- 
ed by  his  own  officer  Perperna  in  82,  the  war 
was  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  Perperna  was 
easily  defeated  by  Pompey  in  the  first  battle, 
and  the  whole  of  Spain  was  subdued  by  the 
early  part  of  the  following  year  (71).  Pompey 
then  returned  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  bis  army. 
In  his  march  toward  Rome  he  fell  in  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacus,  which  M. 
Crassus  bad  previously  defeated.  Pompey  cut 
to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore  claimed 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  exploits, 
the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war.  Pompey 
was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and 
although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  bad  not  held  any  of  the  lowei 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  cer- 
tain. His  military  glory  had  charmed  the  peo 
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pie :  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  ariatocracy 
kxiKcd  u(on  Pumpey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased 
to  rcganl  him  as  belonginif  to  this  party  and 
hoped  to  obtain,  through  him,  a  restoration  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Sulla.  Pompey  was  accordingly 
elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Crassus  ;  and  on 
the  31st  of  December,  71,  he  entered  the  city 
a  second  time  in  his  triumphal  car,  a  simple 
eques.  In  his  consulship  (70),  Pompey  openly 
broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  the 
great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and  carried 
A  law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  afforded  his  ail-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurclii,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius 
Gotta,  by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in 
futuie  from  the  senatus,  equites,  and  tribuni 
srarii,  instead  of  from  the  senators  exclusive- 
ly, as  Sulla  had  ordained.  In  carrying  both 
these  measures  Pompey  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  Cesar,  with  whom  he  was  thus  brought 
into  close  connection.  For  the  next  two  years 
(69  and  68)  Pompey  remained  in  Rome.  In  67 
the  tribune  A.  Gabinius  brought  forward  a  bill, 
proposing  to  confer  upon  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates  with  extraordi- 
nary powers.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  but 
was  notwithstanding  carried.  The  pirates  were 
at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  had  even  made  descents 
upon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pompey  received 
the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  prepara- 
ions  for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  In  forty  days  he  cleared 
the  Western  Sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  com- 
munication between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy. 
He  then  followed  the  main  body  of  the  pirates 
to  their  strong-holds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia ; 
and  after  defeating  their  fleet,  he  induced  a  great 
part  of  them,  by  promises  of  pardon,  to  surren- 
der to  him.  Many  of  these  he  settled  at  Soli, 
which  was  henceforward  called  Pompeiopolis. 
The  second  part  of  the  campaign  occupied  only 
forty- nine  days,  and  the  whole  war  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of  three  months ; 
so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero  {pro 
Leg.  Man.,  18),  "  Pompey  made  his  preparations 
for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.*'  Pom- 
pey was  employed  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  in  vis- 
iting the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  newly-con- 
quered (hstricts.  During  his  absence  from  Rome, 
Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithradatee 
{66)  The  bill  conferring  upon  him  this  com- 
mand was  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manil- 
ins,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  has  come  down  to  us (;»ro  Lege  Manilia). 
Like  the  Gabinian  law,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy,  hut  was  carried 
triumphantly.  The  power  of  Mitbradates  had 
been  broken  by  the  previous  victories  of  Lucul- 
lus. and  it  was  only  lef  to  Pompev  to  bring  the 
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war  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  approach  of  Pom 
'  pey,  Mithradates  retreated  toward  Armenia,  buf 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ;  and  aa 
.  Tignines  now  refused  to  recei\e  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithradates  resolved  to  plunge  into 
I  the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  hii 
\  way  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.  Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  agaicat 
j  Tigranes ;  but  the  Armenian  king  submitted  to 
him  without  a  contest,  and  was  allowed  to  eon* 
I  elude  a  peace  with  the  republic.  In  65  Ponn- 
i  pey  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Mithradates,  but  be 
I  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Iberians  and 
Albanians ;  and  after  advancing  as  far  as  the 
River  Phasis  (now  Faz),  he  resolved  to  leave 
these  savage  districts.  He  accordingly  retraced 
his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pcntus,  which 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  deposed  the  king 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  made  that  country  also 
a  Roman  province.  In  68  he  advanced  further 
south,  in  order  to  establish  the  Roman  suprem- 
acy in  Phoenicia,  Coelesyria,  and  Palestine. 
The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  shut 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  siege  of  three  months  that  the 
city  was  Uken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  ex- 
cept the  high  priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into 
this  sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Pal- 
estine that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  th#i 
death  of  Mithradates.  Vid.  Mithradates,  No.  6. 
Pompey  spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ;  and 
after  settling  the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to 
Italy  in  62.  He  disbanded  his  army  almost  im- 
mediately after  landing  at  Bmndisium,  and  thus 
calmed  the  apprehensions  of  many,  who  feared 
that,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  he 
would  seize  upon  the  supreme  power.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till  the  following 
year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  la  triumph 
on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  forty-fifth  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph. With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most 
glorious  part  of  Pompey's  life  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  an  al 
most  uninterrupted  succession  of  military  glory 
But  now  he  was  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  part  for  which  neither  his  natural  tal 
ents  nor  his  previous  habits  had  in  the  least  fit- 
ted him.  It  would  seem  that,  on  his  retain  to 
Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what  part  to  take 
in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  against  the  pirates  and  Mitb* 
radates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  and  they 
still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  disposed  to  unite 
himeelf  to  the  popular  party,  which  had  risen 
into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the  East, 
and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence. The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  ob- 
tain  from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  aeta 
in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  be 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  afTroni 
upon  a  man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated, 
resolutely  refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in 
Asia.    This  was  the  anwisest  thinf  the  senate 
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XkQid  ha\e  don**..  If  tliey  had  known  (beir  roal 
interests,  tbey  woold  have  sought  to  win  Pom- 
pey  over  to  their  side,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
growl ni?  and  more  dangerous  influence  of  Ce- 
sar. But  their  short-sighted  policy  threw  Pom- 
pey  into  CsB8ar>  arms,  and  thus  sealed  the 
downfall  of  their  party.  Cesar  promised  to  ob- 
tain for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  bis  acts,  and 
Pom  pey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Cesar 
in  all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more 
sure  of  carrying  their  plans  into  exeoation,  Ce- 
sar prevailed  upon  Pompey  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Crassus,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance, 
but  who,  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  in- 
fluence at  Rome.  The  three  agreed  to  assist 
one  another  aeainat  their  mutual  enemies,  and  | 
thus  was  first  formed  the  first  triumvirate.  This 
union  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  at  Rome 
crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  Support- 
ed by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Cesar  was  able  in 
his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  measures. 
Pompey*s  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified,  and  Ce- 
sar's agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich  Cam- 
panian  land  among  the  poorer  oitixens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfill  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
his  Teterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  onion 
more  closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  marriage.  Next  year  (66)  Cesar 
went  to  his  province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Rome.  While  Cesar  was  gaining 
glory  and  influence  in  Ghiul,  Pompey  was  graf 
nally  losing  the  confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome. 
The  senate  hated  and  feared  him ;  the  people 
had  deserted  him  for  their  favorite  Clodios,  and 
he  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen 
his  connection  with  Cesar.  Thus  he  eame  to 
be  regarded  as  the  second  man  hi  the  state,  and 
vras  obliged  to  abandon  the  proud  position  which 
he  had  occupied  for  so  many  years.  Aoeording 
to  an  arrangement  made  with  Cesar,  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  consuls  for  a  second  time  in 
55.  Pompey.reoeived  as  his  provinces  the  two 
Spains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria,  while  Caesar*s 
govertimenl  Was  prolonged  for  fire  yean  more, 
namely,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  68,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  consulship 
Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  his  provinces, 
but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afianius  and  M.  Petre- 
iua,  to  govern  the  Spaios,  while  he  himaelf  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  His 
object  now  was  to  obtain  tbe  diotatorahip,  and 
to  make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Cesar's  incraeaing  power  and 
influence  had  al  length  made  it  clear  to  Pom- 
pey that  a  struggle  must  take  phice  between 
them,  sooner  or  later.  The  death  of  his  wife 
Julia  in  54,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
broke  one  link  which  still  connected  him  with 
Gesan  and  the  fall  of  Crassus  in  the  foUowing 
year  (53),  in  the  Parthian  expedition,  removed 
the  only  person  who  had  the  least  chance  of  con- 
testing the  supremacy  with  them.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  dictatorship,  Pompey  secretly  en- 
couraged the  eivil  discord  with  which  the  state 
was  torn  asunder ;  and  such  frightful  scenes  of 
Marohy  followed  the  death  of  Clodifls  at  the 
beginning  of  62,  that  the  senate  had  now  no  al- 
ternative but  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pom- 
pey, who  was  accordingly  made  sole  consul  in 
58.  and  80ccet;ded  in  restoring  order  to  the 
«ia*A     Sonr.  a' lei  ward  Pompey  became  rccoa* 
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oiled  u>  the  aristocracy,  and  was  now  legaruf*^ 
as  their  acknowledged  head.  The  history  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed  is  related  in  the 
life  of  Caisak.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pharealia  (48)  Pom 
pey  sailed  to  Egyot,  where  he  hoped  to  meel 
with  a  fiivorable  nxseption,  since  he  had  been 
the  means  of  restorL^g  to  bis  kingdom  the  father 
of  the  young  Egyptiav  monaroh.  The  ministers 
of  the  latter,  however,  dreading  Cesar's  ange. 
if  they  received  Pompey,  and  likewise  Pom- 
pey's  resentment  if  they  forbade  him  to  land, 
resolved  to  release  themselves  from  their  difil- 
cnlties  by  putting  him  to  death.  Tbey  accord- 
ingly sent  out  a  small  boat,  took  Pompey  on 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  His  wife  and 
frienda  watched  him  from  tbe  ship,  anxious  to 
see  in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by 
the  king,  who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  thv 
sea  with  his  troops ;  but  just  as  the  boat  reach- 
ed the  shore,  and  Pompey  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  seat  in  order  to  step  on  land,  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  Septimius,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  centurions,  and  was 
now  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Pompey  was  killed  on  the  29th  of  September, 
B.C.  48,  and  had  jost  completed  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  His  head  was  cut  ofiT,  and  his  Irady, 
which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  tbs  shore,  was 
buried,  by  his  freedman  Philippus,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  the  ship.  The  hoad  was 
brought  to  Cesar  when  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
soon  afterward,  but  he  turaed  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  teare  at  the  melancholy  death  of  hin 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  Pom- 
pey's  untimely  death  excites  pity ;  but  no  one 
who  has  well  studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
doee  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  can  regret 
his  ML  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that,  had  Pompey's  party  gained  the  mastery, 
a  proscription  far  more  terrible  than  Sulla't 
would  have  taken  place,  and  Italy  and  the  pror- 
inoee  have  been  divided  as  booty  among  a  few 
profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles.  From  such 
horrors  the  victory  of  Cassar  saved  the  Roman 
world.  Pompey  was  married  five  times.  The 
names  of  his  wives  were,  1.  Antistia.  2.  iEmil 
ia.  8.  Mueia.  4^  Julia.  6.  Coraelia.— 11.  Cn. 
PoMPSiDs  Maovus,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  bv 
his  third  wife.  Mucin.  In  the  eivil  war  in  4f^ 
he  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father's  defeat  at  Phar* 
salia,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and,  after  re- 
maining there  a  short  time,  sailed  tc  Spain 
in  47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  his  c:  other 
Sextos  and  others  of  his  party,  who  had  fled 
from  Africa  after  their  defoat  at  Thapsus.  Here 
the  two  brathere  ooUeeted  a  powerful  army,  bat 
were  deftoted  by  Cesar  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Miinda,  fought  on  the  17th  of  March,  45 
Cnekis  escaped  from  the  fleld  of  battle,  but  was 
shortly  afterward  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death. — 12.  Sbxtus  Pompuus  Magnus,  youngei 
son  of  the  triamvir  hy  his  third  wife,  Mocia, 
was  bom  76.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  hf 
accc<mpanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and  saw  him 
murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the  bf  ttle  of 
Munda  and  tbe  death  of  his  brother,  Sextus  lived 
for  a  time  in  concealment  in  the  country  of  the 
Lacetani,  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
but  -vi'hen  Caesar  quitted  Spain«^he  coUecled  s 
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Dody  uf  troops,  and  eiLsrged  from  his  lurking- 
place.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Cae- 
sar's death,  the  power  of  Sextus  increased.  He 
obtained  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His 
fleet  enajled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  corn 
which  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  such  scarcity  began 
to  prevail  in  the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were 
compelled  by  the  popular  discontent  to  make 
peace  with  Pompey.  This  peace  was  concluded 
at  Misenum  in  39,  but  the  war  was  renewed  in 
the  following  year.  Octavianus  made  great  ef- 
forts to  collect  a  large  and  powerful  fleet,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Agrippa.  In 
as,  Pompey's  fleet  was  defeated  oflT  Naolochus 
with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled  from 
Sicily  to  Lesbos,  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
He/e  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Anto- 
ny's troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he 
was  put  to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of 
Antony,  though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 

POHPBIUS  FS8TU8.       Vtd.  FbBTUS. 

P0MPSIU8  Troods.  Vid.  JosTiwua 
PoMPiLON  (now  Pamplona)^  which  name  is 
equivalent  to  Pompeiopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascdties 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  tLe  road  from 
Asturica  to  Burdigala. 

[P0HPILIU8,  NUMA.       Vid.  NUMA.] 

[PoMPiLivs  ANDBONicus,  a  SyHan  by  birth, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  former  half  of 
the  century  before  Christ :  being  eclipsed  by 
other  grammarians,  he  retired  to  CumsB,  where 
be  composed  many  works,  the  chief  one  of 
which  was  entitled  Annalium  Ennii  EUnchi.'] 

PoMPoifU.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponius  Atti- 
eus,  was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of 
the  orator,  B.C.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an 
extremely  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero,  after  lead- 
ing a  miserable  life  with  his  wife  for  almost 
twenty-four  years,  at  length  divorced  her  at  the 
end  of  45,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.— 2.  Daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus. 
She  is  also  called  CaFicilia,  because  her  lather 
was  adopted  by  Q.  Oscillus,  and  likewise  At> 
tica.  She  was  born  in  51,  and  she  was  still 
quite  young  when  she  was  married  to  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augus- 
tus. 

PoMPovxIVA.     Vid.  Stgbchadbs. 

PomponIob,  Sbztus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modem  writers  think  that 
there  were  two  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works 
of  Pomponius  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

PoMpdifTns  AttIcus.     Vtd.  AmcDt. 

Pomponius  Bononibnsib,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabulae  Atellanae,  was  a  native  of  Bo- 
nonia  fj^ow  Bologna),  in  Northern  Italy,  as  his 
aurnamj  s^ows,  and  flourished  B.C.  91. 

PoMPoxius  Mbla.     Vid.  Mbla. 

PoMPTiif^  Paludbs  {Hofiirrtvai  ^Iftvai :  now 
Paiude  Pontine ;  in  English,  the  Pontine  Marsh- 
ier the  name  of  a  low,  marshy  plain  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  between  Circeii  and  Terraci- 
na,  said  to  have  been  so  called  after  an  ancient 
u>wn  Pontia,  which  disappeared  at  an  early 
period.  The  plain  is  about  -winty-four  mles 
i9« 
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long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  m  breauih. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  riven 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  initead  of  finding 
their  way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain 
Hence  the  plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  numbei 
of  marshes,  the  miasmas  arising  from  which 
are  exceedingly  unhealthy  in  the  summer.  At 
an  early  period,  however,  they  appear  not  to 
have  existed  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  narrow  district.  We  are  told  that 
originally  there  were  twenty-three  towns  situ- 
ated in  this  plain ;  and  in  B.C.  432,  the  Pomp 
tinue  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  corn.  Even  as  late  as  312,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been 
free  from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in 
that  year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then 
have  been  sufllciently  strong  to  bear  the  weight 
of  this  road.  In  the  course  of  a  century  and  a 
half  after  this,  the  marshes  had  spread  to  a  great 
extent ;  and,  accordingly,  attempts  were  made 
to  drain  them  by  the  consul  Cethegus  in  160, 
by  Julius  Cssar,  and  by  Augustus.  It  is  usa- 
ally  said  that  Augustus  caused  a  navigable  ca- 
nal to  be  dug  alongside  of  the  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia,  in  order 
to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  marsh- 
es ;  but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavianus, 
as  he  was  then  called,  could  not  have  underta- 
ken any  of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the 
marshes  again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and 
the  Via  Appia  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  Y I.  that  any  se- 
rious attempt  was  made  to  drain  them.  The 
works  were  commenced  in  1778,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  marshes  was  drained ;  but  the 
plain  is  still  unhealthy  in  the  great  heats  of  the 
summer. 

PoMPTiMus,  C,  was  praetor  B.C.  63,  when  he 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Alk)broge8.  He  afterward 
obtained  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  in  61  defeated  the  Allobroges,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  province.  He  triumphed  in  64,  after 
suing  in  Tain  for  this  honor  for  some  years. 

Pons,  a  common  name  for  stations  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  stations  ou  the  more  important  roads 
grew  into  villages  or  towns.  1.  P.  Mki  (now 
PfuHJten),  in  Vindelieia,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Inn,  was  a  fortress  with  a  Roman  ffarrison.-^S. 
P.  Adrboli  (now  Pontirolo)^  m  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  road  from  Bergamum  to  Mediola- 
num,  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Clau- 
dius in  tiiis  place — 8.  P.  Campamus,  in  Campa- 
nia, between  Sinuessa  and  Urbana,  on  the  Save. 
Respecting  the  bridges  of  Rome,  vid.  Roma. 

PontIa  (now  Ponza),  a  rocky  island  oflT  the 
coast  of  Latium,  opposite  Formis,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Romana  from  the  Yolscians,  and 
colonized,  B.C.  31 3.  Under  the  Romans,  it  wae 
used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crim- 
inals. There  is  a  group  of  smaller  islands  round 
Pontia,  which  are  sometimes  called  Inatla 
Pontitt. 
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PomtZhps  (UovtIvoc),  a  nrer  and  mountain 
lu  Argolis,  near  Lerna,  with  a  »ano;.Qary  of  Mi- 
nerra  (Athena)  Saitia. 

Pontius,  C,  son  of  Hbrcknida  Pontius,  the 
general  of  the  Samnitea  in  B.C.  321,  defeated 
the  Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Ve- 
turios  Calviuus  and  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  in 
.)ne  of  the  mountain  passes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caudium.  The  survivors,  who  were  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  Samnites,  were  dis- 
missed unhurt  by  Pontius.  They  had  to  sur- 
render their  arms  and  to  pass  under  the  yoke ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  their  deliverance,  the  oon- 
Ruls  and  tho  other  commanders  swore,  in  the 
name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  Roman  state,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  thirty  years  afterward,  Pon- 
tius was  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  (299), 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after 
the  triumph  of  the  consul. 

PoNTius  Aquila.     Vid.  Aquila. 

PoKTius  Pi  L  AT  us  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
.Tudea,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus. 
He  held  the  office  for  ten  years  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  from  A.D.  26  to  86,  and  it  was  during 
hit  government  that  Christ  taught,  suffered, 
and  died.  By  his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited 
an  insurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  later 
period  commotions  in  Samaria  also,  which  were 
not  put  down  without  the  loss  of  life.  The  Sa- 
maritans complained  of  his  conduct  to  Yitellins, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
office,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  answer  before 
the  emperor  the  accnsationB  that  were  brought 
against  him.  Ensebius  states  that  Pilatos  put 
•n  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Califfula,  worn  out  by  the  many 
misfortunes  he  had  experienced.  The  early 
Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an  official 
report,  made  by  Pitatus  to  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rias, of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  doubtfhl  whether  this  document  was 
genuine ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pi- 
late, as  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the 
emperor,  are  the  productions  of  a  later  age. 

PoMTius  Tblcsiii us.  1.  A  Simnite,  and  com- 
mander of  a  Samnite  army,  with  which  he 
fought  against  SoUa.  He  was  defeated  by  SuUa 
in  a  haM-fought  battle  near  the  Colline  gate, 
B.C.  82.  He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  head  was 
cut  off*,  and  carried  under  the  walls  of  Pr»neste, 
to  let  the  younger  Marias  know  that  his  last 
hope  of  succor  was  gone. — 2.  Brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  shut  up  in  Preneste  with  the 
younger  Marios,  when  his  brother  was  defeated 
Dy  Sulla.  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius, 
Marius  and  Telesinus,  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  from  Prnneste,  resolved  to  die  by  one 
another's  hands.  Telesinus  fell  first,  and  Ma- 
rius put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  was  slain  by 
his  slave. 

[PoNTONdus  (Ilovr^ooc),  a  herald  of  Aloino- 
os,  king  of  the  Phasacians.] 

PoNTos  {6  Ildvroc)'  1-  The  northeasternmost 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  alooff  the  coast  of  theEux- 
ine,  east  of  the  River  Halys,  having  originally 
DO  specific  name,  was  spoken  of  as  fiie  country 
h  OdfiVf  on  the  PotUuM  (JSuziniw),  and  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Pontus,  which  is  first 
Ibond  in  Xenophoo*s  Anabani,  The  term,  how* 
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e^er,  was  used  very  indefinitely,  until  tne  set 
tlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  as  •' 
Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Cappadocia  ;  but  its  parts  were  beat 
known  by  the  names  of  the  different  tribes  who 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  aod  of  whom  some  ^(^ 
count  is  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anaheuis. 
I  We  leain  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts. 
I  who  are  represented  as  visitmg  this  coast,  and 
the  Amazons,  whose  abcdes  are  placed  about 
!  the  River  Thermodon,  east  of  the  Iris,  as  well 
!  as  from  other  poetical  allusions,  that  the  Greeks 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  these  southeastern 
\  shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
I  great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was  made 
by  the  information  gained  by  Xenophon  and  his 
comrades  when  they  passed  through  the  coun  - 
try  in  their  famous  retreat ;  and  lone  afterward 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  Pompey's 
subsequent  expedition  through  Pontus  into  the 
countries  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
name  first  acquired  a  poHHeal  rather  than  a  ter^ 
rttorial  importance,  through  the  foundation  of  a 
new  kingdom  in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  by  Ariobarzanbs  I.  The 
history  of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  kingdom 
until,  under  Mithradates  VT.,  it  threatened  the 
Roman  empire  in  Asia,  is  given  under  the  names 
of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  following  is  the  list : 
(1.)  Ariobarzanbs  I.,  exact  date  unknown :  (2.> 
MrrHRADATBS  I.,  to  B.  C.  363 :  (3.)  Abiobarza 
MRS  II.,  363-337 :  (4.)  Mithradates  II., 337-302 
(5.)  Mithradates  III.,  302-266 :  (6.)  Ariobar^ 
ZANBS  III.,  266-2401  (7.)  Mithradatb8.IV.,240> 
1901  (8.)  Pharnacbs  I.,  190-1661  (9.)Mithra 

DATBS  v.  EUBRGBTES,  156-1201  (10.)  MiTHRADA 

TBS  YI.  EuPATOR,  120-63:  (11.)  Pharnacks  II. 
68-47.  After  the  death  of  Pharnaces,  the  re 
duced  kingdom  retained  a  nominal  existence  un 
der  his  son  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by  Anto- 
ny in  B.C.  39,  but  was  soon  deposed  ;  and  unde? 
PoLBMOH  I.  and  Polbmon  II.,  till  about  A.D.  62, 
when  the  country  was  constituted  by  Nero  a 
Roman  province.  Of  this  province  the  western 
boundary  was  the  River  Halys,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia ;  the  furthest  eastern  limit 
was  the  Phasis,  which  separated  it  from  Col- 
chis ;  but  others  carry  it  only  as  far  as  Trape- 
Kus,  and  others  to  an  intermediate  point,  at  the 
River  Acampsis :  on  the  south  it  was  divided 
from  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor 
by  the  great  chain  of  the  Paryadres  and  by  its 
branches.  •  It  was  divided  into  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Pontus  Galaticus,  in  the  west,  bor- 
dering on  Galatia,  P.  Polbmoniacus  in  the  cen- 
tre, 80  called  from  its  capital  Polemonium,  and 
P.  Cappadocius  in  the  east,  bordering  on  Cap 
padooia  (Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division 
of  the  provinces  under  Constantino,  these  three 
diftricts  were  reduced  to  two,  HELExopoErrus 
I  in  the  west,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  emperor's 
mother,  Helena,  and  Pontus  Polbmoniaous  in 
the  east.  The  country  was  also  divided  intc 
smaller  districts,  named  from  the  towns  they 
surrounded  and  the  tribes  who  peopled  them. 
Pontus  was  a  mountainous  country ;  wild  and 
barren  in  the  east,  where  the  great  chains  ap- 
proach the  Euxine ;  but  in  the  west  watered  bj 
the  great  rivers  Halts  and  Iris  and  their  trii»^ 
utariea,  the  valleys  of  which,  as^ell  as  the  loxd 
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tloBg  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Besides 
Gorn  and  olives,  it  was  famous  for  its  fruit  trees, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  fruits  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this' 
quaiter ;  for  example,  the  cherry  {vtd.  Csrasus). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
dne  timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and 
other  shrubs.  The  eastern  part  was  rich  in 
rain<:ral8,  and  contained  the  celebrated  iron 
mines  of  the  Cbalybks.  Pontus  was  peopled 
by  numerous  tribes,  belonging  probably  to  very 
different  races,  though  the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabi- 
an) race  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Leucostbi.  The 
chief  of  theae  races  are  spoken  of  in  separate 
articles.— [2.  The  part  of  Lower  Moesia  which 
lay  between  the  Euxine,  the  mouths  of  the  Ister, 
and  Mount  Haemus,  and  forming,  therefore,  a 
considerable  tract  along  the  shore,  was  some- 
times called  Pontus  :  of  this  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  poetry  of  Ovid.  Tomi  lay  in  this 
district,  and  Ovid^s  Epistola  e  Ponto  derived 
their  name  from  this  quarter.] 

Pontus  Euxivus,  or  simply  Poktus  {6  n^i^rof, 
novrof  Ev^eivor:  rd  TlovTLKhv  TriXoyoc,  Mare 
Euxinum :  now  the  Black  Seat  Turk.  Kara  Dm- 
iz,  Gark.  Maurelhalasta,  Russ.  Teheriago  More 
or  Czame-More,  all  names  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
terror  with  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  by 
the  Turkish  mariners,  as  the  first  wide  expanse 
of  sea  with  which  they  became  acouaioted),  the 
great  inland  sea  inclosed  by  Asia  Minor  on  the 
south,  Colchis  on  the  east,  Sarmatia  on  the 
north,  and  Dacia  and  Thracia  on  the  west,  and 
bavins  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow  Bospo- 
rus Thracius  in  its  southwestern  corner.  It 
lies  between  28^  and  41°  30'  east  longitude,  and 
between  41 '^  and  46''  40'  north  latitude,  its 
lensth  being  about  seyen  hundred  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varying  from  four  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Its  surface  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoasand  square 
miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  immense 
extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ;  but 
much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following 
rivers :  the  Ister  or  Danubius  (now  Danube), 
whose  basin  contains  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral Europe ;  the  Tyras  or  Ikmaster  (now  Z)me#- 
ter),  Hypanis  or  Bogus  (now  Boug),  Borysthe- 
nes  (now  Dnieper),  and  TanaTs  (now  Don), 
which  drain  the  immense  plunn .  of  Scnikem 
Russia,  and  flow  into  the  northern  side  of  the 
Euxine,  the  last  of  them  (i.  e.,  the  Tanaii) 
through  the  Palus  Meotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov), 
The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at  above 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  contains, 
first,  the  triangular  piece  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics 
between  the  l%na1s  on  the  north,  the  Caucasus 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  the  Hippioi  Men- 
tes,  which  form  the  watershed  dividing  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Euxine  from  tiose  of  the  Caspi 
an  ;  the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the  Ta« 
nais  and  the  Palus  Meotis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Yardanes  (now  Kuban), 
which  comes  down  to  the  Palus  Mnotis  and 
ihft  Euxine  at  tbeit  ^unction,  and  divides  its 
^fUO 
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waters  between  them :  next  we  have  vac  nar 
row  strip  of  land  between  the  Caucasus  and  th4 
northeastern  coast  of  the  sea ;  then  on  the  eabt, 
Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the  Caucasus  and 
Moscbici  Montes,  and  watered  by  the  Pbasis  ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  south,  the  whole  of  that  pert 
of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Par3'a- 
dres  and  Antitaurus  on  the  east  and  southeast, 
the  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  the  highlands  of 
Phrygia  on  the  west,  the  chief  rivers  of  thi» 
portion  being  the  Iris  (now  YeskUIrmak),  the 
Halys  (now  KizU  Irmak),  and  the  Sangarius 
(now  Sakariyeh).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  l^uxine  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  As  might  be  expected 
from  this  vast  influx  of  fresh  water,  the  watei 
is  much  less  salt  than  that  of  the  Ocean.  The 
waters  which  the  Euxine  receives  from  the 
rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it,  and  also  from 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea  of  Atot)  through 
the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  (now  Straits  of  Kaffa 
or  Yenikalek),  find  their  exit  at  the  southwestern 
comer,  through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  (now 
Channel  o/  ConstantinopU),  into  the  Propontis 
(now  Sea  of  Marmara),  and  thence  in  a  constant 
rapid  current  through  the  Hellespontus  (now 
Straits  of  GaUipoLi  or  Dardanelles)  into4he.£gaB* 
um  Mare  (now  Archipelago).  The  Argonautac 
and  other  legends  snow  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  ji 
'A^evoc  (inhospitabU),  from  the  savage  character 
of  the  races  on  its  coast,  and  from  Uie  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigattoo*  and  Uiat  afterward,  oo 
their  favorite  principle  of  euphemism  (i.  e.,  ab- 
staining from  words  of  evil  omen),  they  changed 
its  name  to  E^evor,  Ion.  E^^eivoc,  hospit^e 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people 
of  Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  sad  commer- 
cial emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as 
the  Persian  wars  we  find  Athens  eairying  on  a 
regular  trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  cpm 
grown  in  the  great  plains  oa  its  northern  side 
(the  Ukraine)  and  in  the  CberaoDesos  Tsurioa 
(now  Crtfiies),  which  have  ever  since  supplied 
Western  Europe  with  Isrge  quantities  of  grain. 
The  history  of  the  settlements  themselves  will 
be  found  under  their  several  names.  The  Ro- 
mans had  a  pretty  aociirate  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  An  account  of  its  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  *•  Periplus  Maris  Euxini,'*  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian     Vid 

ASKUHUS. 

POPILIUS  LSNAS.         Vid.  LSCPAS. 
P0PUC5la.       Vid.  PUBLICOLA. 

PoppjBA  Sasisa.     Vid.  Sabiva. 

FwTMve  SabIsus.     Vid.  Sabinus. 

PoPULONiA  or  'ivu  (Populoniensis :  Popuh" 
ma),  an  ancient  town  of  Etniria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  form 
ing  a  peninsula. .  According  to  one  Mtditioo  i 
was  founded  by  the  Corsicans ;  but  according 
to  another  it  was  a  colony  from  Volateriae,  or 
was  taken  from  the  Corsicans  by  the  Volater- 
rani.  It  was  not  one  sf  the  twelve  Etruscao 
cities,  and  was  never  a  place  of  political  import- 
ance ;  bat  it  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  was  the  principal  sea-port  of  Etruria.  It 
w:as  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
was  in  mins  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  v-4Us  of  tU«»  ancient  Point 
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lonia,  sbowinff  that  the  city  was  only  aboat  one 
and  a  half  milea  in  circamference. 

PoRci A.  1 .  Sister  of  Cato  Uticensis,  married 
L.  Domitius  Abenobarbas,  consul  B.C.  64,  who 
was  slain  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  died 
in  46.-3.  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis  by  his 
first  wife  Atilia.  She  was  married  first  to  M. 
Bibulus,  consul  69,  to  whom  she  bore  three  chil- 
dren. Bibulus  died  in  48 ;  and  in  46  she  mat- 
ried  M.  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Cssar. 
She  inherited  all  her  father's  republican  princi- 
ples, and  lilcewiae  his  courage  and  firmness  of 
will.  She  induced  her  husband,  on  the  night 
before  the  fifteenth  of  March,  to  disclose  to  her 
the  conspiracy  against  Cesar's  life,  and  she  is 
reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the  thigh 
in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a  courageous  soul, 
and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of  Brutus 
in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her  f)riends, 
suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  weapons 
cHit  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  destroyed 
herself  by  swallowing  live  coals.  The  real  fact 
may  have  been  that  she  sufibcated  herself  by 
the  vapor  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  we  know  was 
a  frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romans. 

PoRciUB  Cato.     Vid.  Cato. 

PoRCias  FasTtrs,     Vid.  Febtos. 
.  PoBcius  Latbo.     Vid.  Latbo. 

PoBcius  LicInus.     Vid.  Licinus. 

PoBPHfBio,  PohponIus,  tho  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace, 
He  lived  after  Festus  and  Aero.  [These  scholia 
are  printed  in  several  editions  of  Horace,  the 
latest  is  that  of  G.  Braunhard,  Lips.,  1831,  seq., 
4  vols.  8vo.] 

PoBPHf  Bloii  (nop^<&)v),  one  of  the  giants 
who  fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  ofller  violence  to  Juno  (Hera),  or  to 
throw  the  island  of  Delos  against  the  gods,  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  hurled  a  thunder-bolt  at  him,  and 
Hercules  completed  bis  destruction  with  his 
arrows. 

PoBpRf  BIS  (Uopi^f),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Nisybus. 

PoBPHf  b¥us  (Hop^pioc),  usually  called  Pos- 
PHTRT,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.  He  was  bom  A.D.  383,  either  in  Bata- 
nea  in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name 
was  MaiehuSf  the  Greek  form  of  the  SyrophcB- 
nician  Melecki  a  word  which  signified  king. 
The  name  Porphfriua  (in  allusion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised 
for  him  by  his  preceptor  Longinus.  .After  stud- 
ying under  Origen  at  Ceesarea,  and  under  Apol- 
lonms  and  Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a 
diligent  disciple  of  Plotinus.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Plotinus,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  latter  with  the  difiicnlt  and  delicate  dnty 
of  correcting  and  arranging  his  writings.  Vid. 
Plotikus.  a  (ler  remaining  in  Rome  six  years, 
Porphyry  fell  into  an  unsettled  state  of  mind, 
and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  fVom  the  shackles  of  the  flesh  ; 
but  on  the  advice  of  Plotinus  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote 
His  treatise  against  the  Christian  religioL,  to 
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fifteen  books.  Of  the  remainder  of  nis  )<.e  \ft 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  a  heri 
^e  continued  to  teach  until  his  death,  \%hicb 
took  place  about  306  or  806.  Late  in  life  he 
married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  with 
the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  then 
education.  As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  con- 
siderable praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear, 
and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination 
and  vigor.  His  learning  was  most  extensive. 
A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  enthusiastic  and  some- 
what fanatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt, 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  Aris- 
totelic  systems  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  was  manifest- 
ly far  from  superficial.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  not 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosiufi.  The  attack  was  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  call  forth  replies  from  above  thirty 
different  ihtaigonists;  the  most  distinguished  o' 
whom  were  Methodius,  ApoUinaris,  and  Euse 
bius.  A  large  number,  however,  of  his  works 
has  come  down  to  us,  of  which  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Plotinus  are  some  of 
the  best  known. 

PoRPHTRius,  PuBLiLius  OptatiInus,  a  Romau 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantino  the 
Great  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Constan- 
tine ;  three  Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  Pythia,  S. 
Syrinx^  3.  Organon,  with  the  lines  so  arranged 
as  to  represent  the  form  of  these  olgects ;  and 
five  Epigrams. 

[PoRBmi.       Vid.  PoSTYfcRTA.] 

PoRSEHA*  or  PoRsfiifNA,  Lar8,  kiug  01  thr 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusiom,  marched  affsinsi 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to 
restore  Tarqoinius  Superbos  to  the  throne.  He 
took  possession  of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would 
have  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  soQ- 
nected  Rome  ^ith  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  superhuman  prowess  of  Herat ius 
0>cle8,  who  kept  the  whole  Etruscan  arrrv  at 
bay,  while  his  comrades  broke  down  the  briug« 
behind  him.  Vid,  Coclks.  The  Etruscans  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  tlie  city,  which  soon  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  famine.  Thereupon  a  young 
Roman,  named  C.  Mucins,  resolved  to  deliver 
his  countiy  by  murdering  the  invading  king. 
He  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Etruscan  camp, 
but,  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Porsena,  killed  the 
royal  secretary  instead.  Seized,  and  threatened 
with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
fire  on  tho  altar,  and  there  let  it  bum,  to  show 
how  little  he  heeded  pain.  Astonished  at  his 
courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart  in  peace ; 
and  Scfevola,  as  he  was  henceforward  called, 
told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace  with 
Rome,  since  three  hundred  noble  youths  had 
sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  be  was 
the  first  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Por- 
sena thereupon  made  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  withdrew  bis  troops  from  the  Janiculum 


*  The  quantity  of  the  penaltimate  is  donbtl 
■hort  in  Horace  and  Martial,  but  k'ng  in  Virgil 
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after  receiving  twenty  hostages  from  the  Ro- 
mans. Such  was  the  tale  by  which  Roman 
▼anity  concealed  one  of  the  earliest  and  great* 
est  disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
Rome  was  completely  conquered  by  Porsena. 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  (Hut.,  iii., 
7S),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of 
the  Romans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agri- 
culture. The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  subject  to  the  Etruscans.  After  the 
conquest  of  Rome,  Aruns.  the  son  of  Porsena, 
proceeded  to  attack  Aricia,  but  was  defeated 
before  the  city  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Latin 
cities,  assisted  by  the  Greeks  of  Cnmae.  The 
Etruscans  appear,  in  consequence,  to  have  been 
confined  to  their  own  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Romans  to  have  ayailed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  recorer  their 
independence. 

PoRTHAOir<IIopAi6)v),  SOD  of  Agcnor  and  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  ^Eto- 
lia,  and  manied  to  Euryte,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  QBneus,  Agrius,  Alcathoos,  Melas, 
Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 

P0BTHMU8  {Xl6p6ftoc)i  a  harbor  in  Eubcea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

P0RTVND8  or  PoRTUMK 08,  the  protecting  gen- 
ius of  harbors  among  the  Romans.  He  was  in- 
voked to  grant  a  happy  return  from  a  voyage. 
Hence  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port 
of  the  Tiber,  from  whence  the  road  descended 
to  the  port  of  Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual 
festival,  the  Portunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the 
17th  of  August.  When  the  Romans  l>ecame 
familiar  with  Greek  mythology,  Portunus  was 
identified  with  the  Greek  Palemon.     Vid.  Pa- 

LAMON. 

PoBDs  (ITupoc).  1.  King  of  the  Indian  prov- 
inces east  of  the  River  Hydaspes,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the  lat- 
ter attempted  to  cross  this  Yiver,  B.C.  827.  The 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one 
of  the  most  severely  contested  which  occurred 
during  the  whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns. 
Porus  displayed  great  personal  courage  in  the 
battle ;  and  when  brought  before  the  conqueror, 
he  proudly  demanded  to  be  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  This  magnanimity  at  once 
conciliated  the  favor  of  Alexander,  who  not  only 
restored  to  him  his  dominions,  but  increased 
them  by  large  accessions  of  territory.  From 
this  time  Porus  became  firmly  attached  to  his 
generous  conqueror,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  Hyphasis.  In  321  Poms  was  treacherous- 
ly put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  who  commanded 
the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent  province. 
We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature— not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height; 
and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in  war 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor. — 2. 
Another  Indian  monarch,  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  east  of  the  River  Hydraotes. 
His  dominions  were  subdued  by  Hephsstion, 
and  annexed  to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus, 
who  was  his  kinsman. 

P08EIPOK  (Uoaet6uv)i  called  Niptunus  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
His  rame  seems  to  be  connected  with  irdror, 
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wovToc,  and  norafiSc,  accordinc  to  wLich  he  1 
the  god  of  the  fluid  element,  lie  was  a  son  ol 
Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called 
CrvnhtSt  and  by  Latin  poets  Satufnitu).  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
Hades  (Pluto),  Hera  (Juno),  Hestia  (Vesta),  and 
Demeter  (Ceres),  and  it  was  determined  by  lot 
that  he  should  rule  over  the  sea.  Like  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  was,  after  his  tirtii, 
swallowed  by  his  father  Cronos  (Saturn),  bat 
thrown  up  again.  According  to  others,  he  W£t 
concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among  a 
flock  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  young  horse,  which  she 
gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  to  devour.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Poseidon  (Neptune)  is  described 
as  equal  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  dij^ity,  but  less 
powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) to  intimidate  him ;  he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  put  him  into 
chains;  but  on  other  occasions  we  find  him 
submissive  to  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  palace  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  JEgm  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With 
these  horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  ap- 
proaches, and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  recog- 
nize him  and  play  around  his  chariot.  General- 
ly he  yoked  his  horses  to  his  chariot  himsell, 
but  sometimes  he  was  assisted  by  Amphitrite. 
Although  he  generally  dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he 
also  appears  at  Olympus  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods.  Poseidon  (Neptune),  in  conjunction  with 
Apollo,  is  said  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Troy 
for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called  NejUunut 
Pergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give  these 
gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated,  and 
even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseivlon 
(Neptune),  in  consequence,  sent  a  marine  moc 
ster,  which  was  on  the  point  of  devouring  La- 
omedon*s  daughter,  when  it  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules ;  and  he  continued  to  bear  an  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Trojans.  He  sided  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  sometimes 
witnessing  the  contebt  as  a  spectator  from  the 
heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes  interfering 
in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  mortal 
hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  favored  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  appears  hostile  to  Ulysses, 
whom  he  prevents  from  returning  home  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  the  nymph  Thoosa. 
Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean), 
he  is  described  as  gathering  clouds  and  calling 
forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  grant  a  successful  voyage  and  sav« 
those  who  are  in  danger ;  and  all  other  marine 
divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea  sur- 
rounds and  Holds  the  earth,  he  himseif  is  de 
scribed  as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (>  «t^o;t<H)t 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  eaith 
{evoairduv,  kiv^tvp  yuc)-  He  was  furthci  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said 
that  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Athena  (Mi^ 
nerva)  disputed  as  to  which  of  them  should  gi\e 
the  name  to  the  cao'tal  of  Attica,  the  gods  de« 
cided  that  it  should  receive  its  name  from  the 
deity  who  should  bestow  Mpon  man  tb^  moat  its« 
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hi]  gill.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  (Minerva;  called  forth  the 
u1  ive-tree,  in  consequence  of  which  the  honor 
was  conferred  upon  the  goddess.  According  to 
others,  however,  Poseidon  (Neptune)  did  not 
create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses  to  Pel- 
eus.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  accordingly  be- 
lieved to  have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing 
horses  by  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inator and  protector  of  horse  races.  Hence  he 
was  also  represented  on  horseback,  or  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is 
designated  by  the  epithets  tinriof,  Inireioc,  or 
Inmo^  dvof.  He  even  metamorphosed  himself 
into  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Deme- 
ter  (Ceres).  The  symbol  of  Poseidon's  (Nep- 
tune's) power  was  the  trident,  or  a  spear  with 
three  points*  with  which  be  used  to  shatter 
rocks,  to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake 
the  earth,  and  the  like.  Herodotus  states  that 
the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
were  brought  into  Greece  from  Libya ;  but  he 
was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and 
originally  a  personification  of  the  fertilizing 
power  of  water,  from  which  the  transition  to 
regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea  was  not 
difficult.  The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
In  conjunction  with  Zeus  (Jupiter)  he. fought 
against  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans ;  and  in 
the  contest  with  the  (Giants  he  pursued  Poly- 
botes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Obs,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him. 
He  further  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they 
were  pursued  by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in 
Leucosia,  the  island  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued, 
together  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  for  the  hand  of 
Thetis ;  but  he  withdrew  when  Tliemis  proph- 
esied that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater 
than  his  father.  When  Ares  (Mars)  had  been 
caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  Hepheestus  (Vul- 
can), the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune) ;  but  the  latter  god  after- 
ward brought  a  charge  against  Ares  (Ma<;«)  be- 
fore the  Areopagus  for  having  killed  his  eon 
Halirrhothins.  At  the  request  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  Poseidon  (Neptune)  caused  a  buU  to 
rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised  to 
sacrifice ;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the 
god  punished  Minos  by  causing  his  wife  Pas- 
iphae  to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull.  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  was  married  to  Amphitrite,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben- 
thesicyme ;  but  he  had  also  a  vast  number  of 
children  by  other  divinities  and  mortal  women. 
His  worship  extended  over  all  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more  especially  re- 
vered in  Peloponnesus  and  ii)  the  Ionic  towns 
on  the  coast.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him 
generally  consisted  of  black  and  white  bulb ; 
but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed  to 
him.  Horse  and  chariot  races  were  hel  i  in  his 
honor  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Pan- 
ionia,  or  the  festival  ot'  all  the  lonians  near 
Mycale,  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  In  works  of  art,  Poseidon  (Nep- 
t  ;n6)  may  be  easily  recognized  by  his  attri- 
I'jtes,  the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  tiident,  and 
h^  wa8  frequently  represented  m  groups  along 
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with  Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  tin 
Dioscuri,  Paloemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontes. 
Tbalassa,  Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not 
present  the  majestic  calm  which  characterizes 
his  brother  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  but  as  the  state  of 
the  sea  is  var\'ing,  so  also  is  4he  god  represent 
ed  sometimes  in  violent  agitation  and  some 
times  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  Roman  god 
Neptonus  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

PosiDiprcs  {llwjeidimroc^  Jloaidimroc).  1.  Ab 
Athenian  comic' poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
a  native  of  Cassandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  ot  tue  six  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  New  <  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last 
of  all  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began 
to  exhibit  dramas  in  the  third  year  afler  the 
death  of  Menander,  that  is,  in  B.C.  289.  [The 
fragments  of  his  plays  are  contained  in  Mei- 
neke*8  Comic.  Grac.  Pragm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1141-49, 
edit,  minor.]— 2.  An  epigrammatic  poet  who 
was  probably  a  different  person  from  the  comic 
poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the 
same  time.  His  epigrams  formed  a  part  of  the 
Garland  of  MeUager,  and  twenty-two  of  them 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

PosiDiux  {Uoaeldtov)^  the  name  of  several 
promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon  (Neptune).  1. 
(Now  Punta  deila  LieMa)t  in  Lucania,  opposite 
the  island  Leucosia,  thie  southern  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paestum. — 2.  In  Epirns,  opposite  the 
northeast  point  of  Corcyra. -— 3."  (Now  Cape 
Stavros),  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  western 
point  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  promontory  which  Livy  (xxxi.,  46)  calls 
Zelasium. — 4.  (Now  Caj>e  HeUne),  the  southwest- 
ern point  of  Chios — 5.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Caria,  between  Miletus  and  the  lassius  Sinus, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.— <t.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Ariston,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
--7.  (NowPoMftia),  a  sea-port  town  in  Syria,  in 
the  district  Caasiotis. 

PoSIDONfA.       Vid.  PJBSTUM. 

PcsiDONiuH  (Uoaeidoviov :  now  Cape  Posndhi 
or  Kas9andhrea)t  a  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Mende. 

PosxdonTus  (noaeMvtoc)i  a  distinguished 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
136.  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Panetins, 
afler  whose  death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on 
his  travels.  Afler  visiting  most  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Stoic  school.  He  also  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  political  aflhirs  of  Rhodes,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  86.  Cicero, 
when  he  visited  Rhodes,  received  instruction 
from  Posidonius.  Pompey  also  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Posidonius,  and  visited  him  twice, 
in  67  and  62.  To  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguish 
ed  visitor,  though  severely  afflicted  with  the 
^out,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain 
IB  not  an  evil.  In  61  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  af 
the  age  of  84.    Posidonius  was  a  man  of  exteo' 
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five  ar.d  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  de- 
partmentsof  human  knowledge.  Cicerothcraght 
80  highly  of  his  powers  that  he  requested  him 
to  write  an  account  of  his  consnlship.  As  a 
physical  investigator  he  was  greatly  superior  to 
he  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical 
snd  historical  knowledge  was  very  extensive. 
Ue  cultivated  astronomy  with  considerable  dili- 
gence. He  also  constructed  a  planetary  ma- 
chine, or  rcTolving  sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily 
motions  of  the  son,  moon,  and  planets.  His 
calculation  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
differed  widely  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He 
made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thonsand 
stadia,  and  his  measurement  was  pretty  gener- 
ally adopted.  None  of  the  writings  of  Posi- 
donios  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  His  frag- 
ments are  collected  by  Bake,  Logd.  Bat.,  1810. 
P08TUMIA  C18TRA  (now  Salado),  a  fortress  in 
Hispania  Bistica,  on  a  hill  near  the  Rirer  Sal- 
som  (now  Salado). 

P08TUMIA  Gens,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  i  der,  however,  bnilt  a  new  city  on  the  same  site, 
most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  Its  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Cass  ANDREA(Ka<T- 
members  frequently  held  the  highest  offices  of  odvSpeia  :  Kaaoavdoevc)^  and  which  he  peopled 
he  state,  from  the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  with  the  remains  of  the  old  population  and  with 
he  downfall  of  the  republic.  The  most  distin-  the  inhabitants  of  Olynthns  and  the  surround- 
guished  family  in  the  gens  was  that  of  Albcs  ing  towns,  so  that  it  soon  became  the  most 
or  Albin us ;  but  we  also  find  at  the  commence-  flourishing  city  in  all  Macedonia.  It  was  taken 
ment  of  the  republic  families  of  the  names  of  ,  and  plundered  by  the  Huns,  but  was  restored 
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PothInus,  a  eunuch,  the  guardian  <.t  tr.c 
young  King  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assas- 
sination of  Pompey  when  the  latter  fled  tf 
Egypt,  B.C.  48.  Pothin'is  plotted  against  G»- 
sar  when  he  came  to  Alexandres  shortly  after 
ward,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Cssar's  order. 

PoTiDiBA  (JtoTlSma  :  lioriSaMTric .  now  Pi 
naka)f  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  narrow  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula  Pallene,  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  and  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. It  was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  am 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  Persian 
wars,  though  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  not 
recorded.  It  afterward  became  tributary  tc 
Athens,  and  iis  revolt  from  the  latter  city  in 
B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  429,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two 
years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city,  and 
gave  its  territory  to  the  Olyntbians.    Cassan- 
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PosTT/Mus^  whose  full  name  was  M.  Cassia- 
nus  Latinius  Postumus^  stands  second  in  the  list 
of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants.  Being  nomi- 
nated by  Valerian  governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  in  A.D.  268,  while  Valerian 
was  prosecuting  his  campaign  against  the  Per- 
sians. Postumus  maintained  a  strong  and  just 
government,  and  preserved  (Jaul  from  the  dev- 
astation of  the  warlike  tribes  upon  the  eastern 
border.  After  reigning  nearly  ten  years,  he 
was  slain  by  his  soldiers  in  267,  and  Lielianus 
proclaiibed  emperor  in  his  stead. 

P08TVSRTA  or  PosTYOBTA,  proporly  a  surname  |  Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Plataeae.    The  adjective 
of  Carmenta,  describing  her  as  turning  back- 1  Potniadts  (sing.  Potmas)  is  an  epithet  frequently 
ward  and  looking  at  the  past,  which  she  re-  !  given  to  the  mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucua 
vealed  to  poets  and  other  mortals.    In  like  roan-  \  of  Potnis.     Vid.  Glauccs,  No.  1 . 
ner,  the  prophetic  power,  with  which  she  looked  |      Pbaaspa.     Vid.  Phbaata. 
into  the  future,  is  indicated  by  the  surnames  <      Pbactius  (Ilpdjcnoc :  ^ow  Borgas  or  Musk^ 
ilfUevor^o,  Fror«a  (i.  e.,  ProvcfM),  and  Fom'ma.  I  ~ 
Poets,  however,  have  personified  these  attri- 
butes of  Carmenta,  and  thus  describe  them  as  ' 
the  companions  of  the  goddess.  I 

PdTlui  or  PotImqs  (IIora/M)/,  Ilora^df :  Ilord-  , 
iiioc :  now  Keratia)^  a  demus  in  the4Bouth  of  At- 


PoTinANiA,  a  fortress  in  the  northeast  of  i£to- 
lia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 

PotiTli.     Vid.  PiKAKiA  Gews. 

PoTiTus,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celeorat 
ed  family  of  the  Valeria  gens.  This  family  dis- 
appears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  * 
but  the  name  was  revived  at  a  later  period  by 
the  Valeria  gens  as  a  praenomen  :  thus  we  find 
mention  of  a  Potitns  Valerius  Messala,  who  was 
consul  sufifectus  in  B.C.  29. 

PoTjHim  {TLoTvuU :  JlorvfcvO)  &  small  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  Asopus,  ten  stadia  south  of 


hoi-Su),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  Monnl 
Ida,  and  flowing  into  the  Hellespont  north  of 
Abydos. 

Pr/bnbstb  (Prsnestinus :  now  PaUstrina), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was 
situated  on  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  twenty 


tioa,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  the   miles  southeast  of  Rome,  with  which  it  was 


tomb  of  Ion  was  shown. 

PdTAHoii  (JJoTofuw).  1 .  A  rhetorician  of  My  t- 
lene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cesar, 
whose  favor  he  enjojred.— 2.  A  philosopher  of 
ilexandrea,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at 
Home  an  eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the 
time  of  Plotinus,  and  to  have  intrusted  his  chil- 
dren to  the  guardianship  of  the  latter. 

PotbmtTa  (Potentinos).  1.  A  town  of  Pioe- 
nam,  on  the  River  Flosis,  between  Anoona  and 
Castellum  Firmanum,  was  made  a  Roman  ool- 
sny  in  B.C.  186 — ^2.  (Now  PotenzM),  a  towi  of 
Lacania,  on  the  V'a  Popilia,  east  3f  Fomnr  Fo 
Cttiti. 


conneeted  by  a  road  called  Via  Pnenestina.  It 
was  probably  a  Pelasgio  city,  but  it  claimed  a 
Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses.  It  wa 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  fre- 
quently resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
Together  with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  made 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the  yoonget 
Marios  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  besieged  by  SoUa^s  troops.  Preneste  pos- 
sessed a  very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  ot 
Fortuna,  with  an  oracle,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Pnenestine  sortes. 
It  also  had  a  temple  of  Juno^  In  conaeaiirnr^« 
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M  Its  lofly  situation,  Prsneste  was  a  cool  ai  1 
healthy  residenco  in  the  great  heats  of  summer 
[frigidum  PranesU,  Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  4,  22),  and 
was  therefore  ranch  frequented  at  that  season 
by  the  wealthy  Homans.  The  remains  of  tlie 
ancient  walls  and  some  other  antiquities  are 
stiJl  to  be  seen  at  Palestrina. 

PsiEsijs  (IlpaZo-oc :  llpcUoio^),  an  inland  town 
m  the  east  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocre- 
tes,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighboring 
town  of  Hierapytna. 

pR-fiTORiA  Augusta.     Vid.  Augusta,  No.  4. 

[Pb^tuth,  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  are 
often  assigned  to  Picenura,  though  they  were 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Picentes.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  ferule,  and  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
The  principal  places  in  their  land  were  Inter- 
amna  and  Hadria  (now  Atri).'^ 

PRAs(n/)af,gen.  Upavro^'.  ITpavrfc),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  west  of  the  district  Phlhiotis, 
on  the  northeastern  slope  of  Mount  Narthacius. 

Phasic  (Ilpaaia/:  Ilpaffievf).  1.  Or  PbasIa 
(Ilpaam),  a  town  of  the  Eleuthero-Iacones,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Athenians  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  —  2.  (Now  Prassa),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  south  of  Stiria,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Fandionis,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

PsASiAtj  Lacus  (Jlpaoiac  2Ifivfj :  now  Takino)^ 
a  lake  in  Thrace,  between  the  Strymon  and 
Nesiuc,  and  near  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  with  silver 
mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

Pkasii,  PsiEsu,  and  PabrhasIi  (Upuaioi :  San- 
scrit Prachinas,  i.  e.,  people  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
try), a  great  and  powerful  people  of  India  on 
the  Ganges,  governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus 
I.  hy  King  Sandrocottus.  Their  capital  city 
was  Palibothra  (now  Patna)  \  and  the  extent 
of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  at  least  as 
far  down  as  that  city.  At  a  later  time  the  mon- 
archy declined,  so  that  in  Ptolemy  we  only  find 
the  name  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
district,  called  Prasiaca  (Upaamx?),  about  the 
River  Soa. 

PrasGdis  Mars  {Jlpaau6it^  -OaAaaaa  or  x6A- 
frof),  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  the  Promontory  Pbasum. 

Pbasum  (Tlpdffoj;  aKpurfipiw  :  now  Cape  DeU 
gado),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  10|o  south  latitude,  appears  to  have 
been  the  southernmost  point  to  which  the  an- 
cient knowledge  of  this  coast  extended. 

Pratinas  (XlpaWvac),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whos^  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a  native  of  Pblius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not 
stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Atheris ,  but  be 
was  older  than  Chcerilus,  and  younger  than  i£s- 
chylus,  with  both  of  whom  be  competed  for  the 
prize  about  B.C.  600.  The  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  art  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas  was 
the  separation  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic 
drama.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Prat- 
inas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  poets  of  bis  age.  He  may,  per- 
haps, be  cansidered  to  have  shared  with  his  con- 
temporary I^asus  the  honor  of  founding  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Pratinas  are  contained  in  Wsigner's 
Tragic.  Grac  F'-agm  ^  p.  7-10.] 
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Praxagoras  (Ilpa^ayopac),  a  celebrated  ph^ai 
cian,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in 
general,  and  especially  for  his  attainments  in 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

Praxias  (Tlpoif/oc),  an  Athenian  sculptor  o*" 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archai 
school  of  Calamis,  commenced  the  execution 
of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  of  the  vrea 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  died  while  lit 
was  still  engaged  upon  the  work.  His  date 
may  be  placed  about  B.C.  448  and  onward. 

pRAXioicE  (npa^idUti),  t.  e.,  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches 
that  justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus 
Ui rived  \a  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he 
set  up  a  statue  of  Praxidice  near  Gytheum,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  ofi 
Helen,  bad  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  Migonitis.  Near  Haliartus,  in  Bceotia, 
we  meet  with  the  worship  of  Praxidice,  in  the 
plural :  they  were  here  called  daughters  of  Ox 
yges,  and  their  names  were  Alalcomenia,Thelx- 
inoea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic  poets  Praxidicf. 
seems  to  be  a  surname  of  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina). 

pR AXILLA  (npdf4AAa),of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poet 
ess,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  450,  and  was  one 
of  the  nine  poetesses  who  were  distinguished 
as  the  Lyric  Muses.  Her  scholia  were  among  the 
moat  celebrated  compositions  of  that  specirs. 
She  belonged  to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  po- 
etry, but  there  were  also  traces  of  ^Eolic  influ- 
ence m  her  rhythms,  and  even  in  her  dialect. 
[The  fragments  of  her  poems  are  given  in  iVojE 
ilia  Gracanica  valis  qua  extant  residua,  Up^ala 
1826  ;  and  are  found  also  in  the  collections  iJ' 
Schneidewin  ami  Bergk.] 

PRAziPtf  >  NE8  (Hpalt^di/j/f),  a  Peripatetic  plu- 
losopher.  a  native  either  of  Mytilene  or  oi 
Rhodes,  Wds  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived 
about  B.C.  322.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  beer 
one  of  his  pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial 
attention  to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence 
named  along  with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and 
creator  of  the  science  of  grammar. 

Praxitelbs  (Hpa^ir^Ai/f )>  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both 
a  statuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  ex* 
cept  that  be  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Athens,  and  that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  ciiy.  He  prob- 
ably flourished  about  B.C.  364  and  onward 
Praxiteles  stands,  with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of 
the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidias.  With* 
out  attempting  those  sublime  impersonations 
of  divine  majesty  in  which  Phidias  had  been  so 
inimitably  successful,  Praxiteles  was  unsur- 
passed in  the  exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties 
of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the  female 
figure.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  Praxii 
eles  was  bis  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Vr- 
nus),  which  was  distinguished  from  other  stat- 
ues of  the  goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidiens. 
who  purchased  it.  It  was  always  esteemed  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  tlie  statues  of  the 
god^'ess     Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  o» 
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(vressly  to  behold  it  So  highly  did  the  Cnidi- 
ana  themselves  esteem  their  treasure,  that  when 
Kit  9  Nicomedes  offered  them,  as  the  price  of 
it,  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their  heavy  public 
debt,  they  preferred  to  endure  any  suffering 
rather  than  part  with  the  work  which  gave  their 
city  its  chief  renown.  It  was  afterward  carried 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  Praxiteles  modelled  it 
from  a  favorite  courtesan  named  Phryne,  of 
whom  he  also  made  more  than  one  portrait 
statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespis,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ;  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it. 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  which- 
ever of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own 
opinion,  was  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she 
sent  a  slave  to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had 
broken  out  in  his  house,  and  that  most  of  his 
works  had  already  perished.  On  hearing  this 
message,  the  artist  rushed  out,  exclaiming  that 
all  his  toil  was  lost  if  the  fire  had  touched  his 
Satyr  or  his  Eros.  Upon  this,  Phryne  confessed 
the  stratagem,  and  chose  the  Eros.  This  statue 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  restored  to 
Thespiae  by  Claudius,  and  carried  back  by  Nero 
to  Rome,  where  it  stood  in  Pliny's  time  in  the 
schools  of  Octavia,  and  it  finally  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  that  building  in  the  reign  of 
Titus.  Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  who  were 
also  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarchus  and  Ce- 
phisodotus. 

PrazTthea  (Tipa^idia),  daughter  of  Phrasimus 
and  Diogenia,  was  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandoras,  Metion,  Orneus, 
Procris,  Crensa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

Prbciani,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  at  the 
foot  of  the  P^Tcnees. 

PrelIus  Lacus  (now  Lago  di  Castiglione),  a 
lake  in  Etniria,  near  the  coast,  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  which  was  a  small  island. 

[pREMNis  (Tlp^ftvic).     Vid.  Primis.] 

pREPEsiiiTHns  [npeneaiv$o^)t  one  of  the  small- 
er Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

[PREXA8PE8  (Uptj^dtnnjc)-  1-  A  Persian,  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  greatly  trusted  by 
Cambyses :  he  was  employed  by  the  latter  to 
make  away  with  his  brother  Smerdis  secretly. 
His  fidelity  was  severely  tested  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Cambyses,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  phren- 
sy,  shot  the  son  of  Prexaspes  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow  before  the  eyes  of  his  parent  to 
prove  that  his  hand  was  steady,  and  that  the 
charge  against  him  of  too  great  fondness  for 
wine  was  unfounded.  When  the  false  Smerdis 
usurped  the  throne,  Cambyses  suspected  Prex- 
aspes of  treachery,  bat  the  latter  cleared  him- 
self Subsequently  the  magi  endeavored  to  gain 
Prexaspes  to  their  side,  but  he,  pretending  at  first 
to  favor  their  Tiews  by  denying  the  assassina- 
tion of  Smerdis,  declared  before  the  assembled 
Persians  the  truth,  and  exposed  the  scheme  of 
the  magi,  and  then  threw  himself  from  the  tow- 
er on  which  he  was  standing. — 2.  Son  of  Aspa- 
tbines,  one  of  the  naval  commanders  of  Xerxes. ; 

PriavIdes,  that  is,  a  son  of  Priam,  by  whicj 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenas,  Deiphobus,  and 
Ihe  other  sons  of  Priam  a-e  frequently  called. 
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PriXm C8  {Tlpiofior),  the  famous  king  ot  '1  ro^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a  sof. 
of  Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Placia.  His  orig 
inal  name  ia  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  i.  e., 
"the  swift-footed,"  which  was  changed  intc 
Prtamus,  "the  ransomed*' (from  npiafiai),  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Lannv 
edon,  and  was  ransomed  by  his  sister  Hesione 
after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Herc~le4 
He  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to  Arisbe. 
the  daughter  of  Merops,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  ^Esacus ;  but  afterward  he  gaT» 
up  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married  Hecuba,  by 
whom  he  had  the  following  children :  Hector, 
Alexander  or  Paris,  DeTphobus,  Helenus,  Pam- 
mon,  Polites,  Antiphos,  Hipponous,  Polydorus, 
TroTlus,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cas- 
sandra. By  other  women  he  had  a  great  many 
children  besides.  According  to  the  Homeric 
tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  fifty  sons,  nine- 
teen of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to  whom 
others  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their  wai 
against  the  Amazons.  When  the  Greeks  land 
ed  on  the  Trojan  coast  Priam  was  already  ad 
vanced  in  years,  and  took  no  active  part  in  \he 
war.  Once  only  did  he  venture  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  to  conclude  the  agreement  respecting 
the  sinsle  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelau^ 
After  the  death  of  Hector,  Priam,  accompanied 
by  Mercury  (Hermes),  went  to  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les to  ransom  his  son's  kody  for  burial,  and  ob- 
tained it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned  by  H> 
mer,  but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When  tLe 
Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  pbt  on  his 
armor,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecubt 
to  take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters 
as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  (Zeve) 
While  he  was  tarrying  in  the  temple,  his  son 
Polites,  pursued  by  I^rrhus,  rushed  into  the 
sacred  spot,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  his  fa- 
ther, whereupon  Priam,  overcome  with  indig- 
nation, hurled  his  spear  with  feeble  hand  against 
Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith  killed  by  the  latter. 
Virgil  mentions  (JEn.,  v.,  564)  another  Priam, 
a  son  of  Polites,  and  a  grandson  of  King  Priam 

Priansds  (TlpCavaoc :  Upidvaio^,  Upiavatevi), 
a  town  in  Crete,  on  the  southern  coast,  south  of 
Lyctus,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  Prsesus. 

pRilPus  {UplanoiX  son  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  It  iw  said  that  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite),  who  was  in  love  with  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  went  to  meet  the  goc*  on  his  return 
from  India,  but  soon  abandoned  'lim,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  to  give 
birth  to  the  child  of  the  god.  Juno  (Hera),  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct,  caused  he? 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  extreme  ugliness,  who 
was  named  Priapus.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do  not  mention  this 
divinity,  and  it  was  only  in  later  times  that  ho 
was  honored  with  divine  worship.  He  was  wor- 
shipped more  especially  at  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  whence  he  it  sometimes  called  lid- 
Uspontiaeus,  He  was  regarded  as  the  promoter 
of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  ia  all  animals 
xnnected  with  an  agricultural  lifs ;  and  in  thii 
capacity  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  b^^  o<  fM  ^^ine,  o 
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all  g^arden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  divinities  presiding  over  agricuHnral  par- 
suits,  he  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  plaral.  As  Priapus  bad  many  attributes  in 
common  with  other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics 
identified  him  with  their  mystic  Bacchus  (Die- 
Byras),  Mercury  (Hermes),  Helios,  <&c.  The 
Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sens- 
ual and  licentious  beings  as  Gohisalus,  Orthanes, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner,  be  was  confound- 
ed by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunas, 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in 
nature.  The  sacrifices  oflTered  to  him  consist- 
ed of  the  first-fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
fields,  of  milk,  honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and 
fishes.  He  was  represented  in  carved  images, 
mostly  in  tltS  form  of  bermc,  carrying  fruit  in 
his  garment,  and  either  a  sickle  or  cornucopia 
in  his  band.  The  hermn  of  Priapus  in  Italy, 
like  those  of  other  rustic  divinities,  were  usu- 
ally painted  red,  whence  the  god  is  called  ruber 
or  rubicundui. 

Paxipus  (Upiano^,  Ion.  Upifjnoc :  Uptatnfvdc : 
rains  at  KAraboa).  1.  A  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Propontis,  east  of  Parium,  with  a  small  but  ex- 
oeUent  harbor.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians, and  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pria- 
pus. The  surrounding  district  was  called  PbiI- 
Fi*  (Upiavic)  and  PaiAPiNC  (npiain/vij).— [2.  A 
small  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  near  Ephesns.] 

PtiBNB  {Upt^vtf :  Upttpftvci  Upi^vioc  :  Pri§n- 
ens,  pi.  Pri^nenses :  ruins  at  Samsun)^  one  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, atood  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Caria, 
at  the  soathern  foot  of  Mount  Myoale,  and  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Ne- 
leid  «£pytaB,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans, 
from  whom  it  was  also  called  KaSft^.  It  stood 
originally  on  the  sea-shore,  and  had  two  bar- 
bora  and  a  small  fleet,  but  the  change  in  the 
coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Maeander 
left  it  some  distance  inland.  It  was  of  much 
religious  importance  in  connection  with  the  Pa- 
nionian  festival  on  Mount  Myeale,  at  which  the 
peoi^  of  Priene  took  precedence  in  virtue  of 
their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of  those 
of  Helice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  was  also 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Bus. 

PairsairDv,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Central  Italy. 

fPaxLis  Lacvs,  called  by  Cicero  Lacus  Pbb- 
LIU8  (now  IfOg'o  it  Ca9Hglume)t  a  lake  of  Etra- 
ria,  near  the  city  of  RusellsB,  and  just  above  the 
River  Umbro  (now  Ombrone).'] 

[Pbivis  or  PBBMms  {UpCfuc  or  Tlpfipvic).  1. 
Called  Magna,  to  dtstinguish  it  from  No.  2,  sit- 
uated near  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with 
the  Nile,  immediately  north  of  the  island  of 
Mero«.--3.  (Now  Ibnem,  with  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man rains),  on  the  Nile,  further  down  than  No. 
I,  occapied  as  a  frontier  post  by  the  Romana.] 

Pbixus,  M.  AhtoiiIus,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
5aal,  was  condemned  of  forgery  (falnm)  in  the 
reign  of  Noro,  was  expelled  the  senate,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  was  banished  from  the 
city.  After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  former  rank  by  Galba,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  seventh  legion,  which 
was  Btatton€*i  in  Pannonia.    He  was  one  of  the 
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first  generals  in  Europe  who  declared  in  ravui 
of  Vespasian,  and  he  rendered  him  the  most  im- 
portant services.  In  conjunction  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  Mffisia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  It- 
aly, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Viiellian 
army  at  Bedriacum,  and  took  Cremona,  which 
he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy 
He  afterward  forced  his  way  into  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Vi- 
tellian  troops,  and  had  the  government  of  tlie 
city  till  the  arrival  of  Muciqnus  from  Syria.  Vid. 
MuciANos,  No.  2.  We  leam/rom  Martial,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Antonius  Primus,  that  he  waa 
alive  at  the  accession  of  Trajan. 

Priscianus,  a  Roman  grammarian,  surnamed 
Catariensis,  either  because  he  was  born  at  Caes- 
area,  or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about 
A.D.  4riO,  and  taught  grammar  at  Constantino- 
ple. He  was  celebrated  for  the  extent  and 
depth  of  his  grammatical  knowledfije,  of  which 
he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Commentariorum  grammaiicorum 
Libri  XVIII. ,  addressed  to  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron, the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  sixteer 
books  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  rec- 
ognized by  the  ancient  grammarians,  letters, 
syllables,  &c.  The  last  two  books  are  on  syn- 
tax. This  treatise  soon  became  the  standard 
work  on  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  epitome  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  obtained  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. The  other  works  of  Priscianus  still  ex- 
tant are,  1.  A  ?raromatical  catechism  on  twelve 
lines  of  the  J^neid,  manifestly  intended  as  a 
school  book.  2.  A  treatise  on  accents.  3.  A 
treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  denote  numbers 
and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  numbers.  4.  On 
the  metres  of  Terence.  6.  A  translation  of  the 
Upoyvppofffiara  {PrtEexercitamentd)  of  Hermoge- 
nes.  6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouns.  7.  A 
poem  on  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  in  three  hund- 
red and  twelve  hexameters,  with  a  preface  in 
twenty-two  iambic  lines.  8.  A  piece  De  Pon- 
deribus  et  Mensuris,  in  verse.  9.  An  Epitomi 
phanomenont  or  De  Sideribust  in  verse.  10.  A 
ftee  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius, 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
lines,  manifestly  made  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  11.  A  couple  of  epigrams.  The  bes' 
edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  Krehl,  Lips.,  1819- 
20,  2  vols.  8vo. 

PbisciIhus,  Trbodorus,  a  physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Yindicianus,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  al 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attain* 
ed  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  is  the  authoi 
of  a  Latin  work,  entitled  Rerum  Medicarum  Li' 
bri  Quatuor,  published  in  1532,  both  at  Strasburg 
and  at  Basel. 

Pbiscvs  (Ilp/j/cof ),  a  Byzantine  historian,  was 
a  native  of  JPanium  in  Thrace,  and  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the 
Younger  to  Attila,  A.D.  445.  He  died  about 
■  471.  Priscus  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Attila,  enriched  by  digressions  on  the  life  an^ 
reign  of  that  king.  The  work  was  in  eight  books. 
bnt  only  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us 
Prisons  was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  his< 
torian,  and  his  style  was  remarkably  elegant 
and  pure.  The  fragments  are  published,  with 
those  of  Dexippns  and  others,  by  Bekker  antf 
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NieDuhr,  in  the  Budq  Collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, 1829,  8vo. 

Pri»co8,  HklvIdIos,  son-in-law  of  Thrasea 
Peetus,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love 
of  virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  ques- 
tor  in  Achaia  duringthe  rei^n  of  Nero,  and  trib- 
une  of  the  plebs  Al).  56.  When  Thrasea  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscus  was  banish- 
ed from  Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Galba  (68),  but  in  consequence  of  his  freedom 
of  speech  and  love  of  independence,  he  was 
again  banished  by  Vespasian,  and  was  shortly 
anerward  put  to  death  by  order  of  this  emperor. 
His  life  was  written  by  Herennius  Senecio  at 
the  request  of  his  widow  Fannia ;  and  the  ty- 
rant Domitian,  in  consequence  of  this  work, 
subsequently  put  Senecio  to  death,  and  sent 
Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a  son,  Helvid- 
ius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Priscus,  Sbrvilius.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Senrilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnomen 
of  Structus,  which  is  always  appended  to  their 
name  in  the  East,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that 
of  Fidenas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Priscus  Structus,  who  took  Fidene  in  his 
dictatorship,  B.C.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne 
^y  his  descendants. 

Priscus,  Tarquinius.     Vid,  Tabquinius. 

Privernum  (Privernas,  -atis  :  now  Pipemo), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  River  Ama- 
senus,  belonged  to  the  Volscians  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  subsequently  made  a  colony. 

[Pbivsrnus,  a  Rutulian  warrior  under  Tur- 
in s,  slain  by  Capys] 

Projerbsius  {UpoaipiaiO{\  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  bom 
about  A.D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch 
under  Ulpian,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under 
Julianus.  He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  high  reputation.  He  died  in  368,  in  his 
ninety- second  year. 

[pROBA,  Falconia,  a  poctess,  greatly  admired 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  real  name  and 
the  place  of  whose  nativity  are  uncertain.  Her 
only  production  now  extant,  a  Cento  VirgUia- 
nus,  contains  narratives  in  hexameter  verse  of 
striking  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
expressed  in  lines  and  portions  of  lines  derived 
from  the  poems  of  Virgil.  The  best  editions 
of  the  Cento  Virgilianus  are  by  Meibomius, 
Heknst.,  4to,  1597;  and  of  Kromayer,  Hal. 
Magd.,  8vo,  1719.] 

pROBALiNTHUS  {Upo6d2,iv0oc  •'  UpoSaXloioc),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  south  of  Marathon,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 

ProbatIa  {Tlpo6aTia),  a  river  of  Bceotia, which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  Trachin, 
and  receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed 
into  the  Lake  Copais. 

Probus,  ^mIliub.     Vid.  Nbpos,  Cornbliub. 

Probus,  M.  Aurblius,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
276-282,  was  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  ipilitary  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Tacitus  gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  that  sovereign,  the  purple  was  forced  upon 
his  ac<^ptance  by  the  armies  of  Syria.  The 
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downfall  of  Florianus  speedily  removed  hisonl} 
rival  {vid.  Florianus),  and  he  was  enthu.siastic- 
ally  hailed  by  the  united  voice  of  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  legions.  The  reign  of  Pro- 
bus  presents  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians  ei 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Ulyricum,  and  in  oU.- 
er  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  dovin 
the  rebellions  of  Saturninus  at  Alexandrea,  and 
of  Proculus  and  Bonosus  in  Gaul.  But.  aftei 
crushing  all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  was 
killed  at  Sirmium  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  hao^ 
risen  in  mutiny  against  him  because  be  had  em 
ployed  them  in  laborious  public  works.  Probw 
was  as  just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Probus,  ValbrIub.  1.  (>f  Berytos,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  To 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotations 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  scholia  on  the  dramatist. — 2.  A  Roman 
grammarian,  flourished  some  years  before  A. 
Grellius,  and  therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  He  was  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  and  possessed  a  copy  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  Georgics,  which  had 
been  corrected  by  the  hand  of  the  poet  himself 
These  are  the  commentaries  so  frequently  cited 
by  Servius  ;  but  the  Scholia  in  Bucoliea  et  Geor- 
giea,  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Probus,  be- 
long to  a  much  later  period.  This  Probus  was 
probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Persius,  coin 
monly  ascribed  to  Suetonius.  There  is  extant 
a  work  upon  grammar,  in  two  books,  entitled 
M.  Valerii  ProSi .  Grammatiea  Jnstitutumea ;  bu 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  c I 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  ir 
the  collections  of  Putschtns,  Hannov.,  1C05,  on<* 
of  Lindemann,  Lips.,  1831. 

Pbocas,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba 
Longa,  succeeded  Aventinus,  and  reigned  twen 
ty-three  years :  he  was  the  father  of  Numitor 
and  Amulius. 

PaocHf TA  (now  Procida),  an  island  oflf  the 
coast  of  Campania,  near  the  promontory  Mise- 
num,  is  said  to  have  been  torn  away  by  an 
earthquake  either  from  this  promontory  or  from 
the  neighboring  island  of  Pitheeusa  or  .£naria 

[Procilla,  Julia,  the  mother  of  Agricola] 

[Procilliub,  a  Roman  historian,  a  contem 
porary  of  Cicero.  He  appears  to  have  writteih 
on  early  Roman  history,  sis  Varro  quotes  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Curtian  Lake,  as  weH 
as  on  the  later  history,  as  he  mentions  Pom- 
pey's  triumph  on  his  return  from  Africa.] 

Procleb  {UpoK^nO-  1-  One  of  the  twin  sons 
of  Aristodemus.  For  details,  vid.  Eurysthknbs. 
— [2.  Tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  the  father  of  Lys  j 
or  Melissa,  the  wife  of  Periander.  Having  re- 
vealed to  the  son  of  the  latter  the  secret  of  his 
mother's  death  (vid.  Pbriandbr),  he  incurred 
the  implacable  resentment  of  Periander,  who 
attacked  and  captured  Epidaurus,  and  took  Pro- 
cles  prisoner] 

pRocLUB(npoicAoc).  1.  Sumamed  Diadochv^ 
{Lid6oxo^\  the  successor,  from  his  being  regard- 
ed  as  the  genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doo> 
trine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachen 
of  the  Neo-Plaionic  school.  He  was  bom  at  By 
santium  A.D.  412,  )ut  was  brought  up  at  ?faD 
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bnus  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his  pareotB  belonged, 
and  which  Proclus  himself  regarded  as  his  na- 
tive place.  He  studied  at  Alexandrea  under 
Olympiodorus,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under 
Plutarchus  and  Syrianus.  At  an  early  age  his 
philosophical  attainments  attracted  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  the  Timeus  of  Pla- 
to»  as  well  as  many  other  treatises,  by  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Pro- 
olus  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and  inherited 
from  him  the  house  in  which  he  resided  and 
taught.  Marinus,  in  his  life  of  Proclus,  records, 
with  intense  admiration,  the  perfection  to  which 
his  master  attained  in  all  virtues.  The  highest 
of  these  virtues  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Ma- 
rinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic  kind. 
From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained  ; 
fasts  and  vigils  he  observed  with  scrupulous 
exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he  hon- 
ored the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  unbounded.  He  celebrated  all  the  import- 
ant religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns  in  honor,  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  except- 
ed from  this  religious  veneration  ;  and  he  even 
performed  sacred  rites  in  honor  of  the  departed 
spiritwS  of  the  entire  human  race.  It  was,  of 
eourse,  not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should 
be  favored  with  various  apparitions  and  mirac- 
ulous interpositions  of  the  gods.  He  used  to 
tell  how  a  god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed 
to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.  But  the  still  h  igher 
grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school, 
was  termed  the  theurgic  virtue,  he  attained  by 
hsM  profound  meditations  on  the  oracles,  and  the 
Orphic  and  Chaldaio  mysteries,  into  the  pro- 
found secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated  by  As- 
elopigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who 
%\r  ne  was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theur- 
gic knowledge  and  discipline,  which  had  de- 
scended to  her  from  the  great  Nestorius.  He 
profited  so  much  by  her  instructions  as  to  be 
able,  according  to  Marinus,  to  call  down  rain  in 
a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and 
to  procure  the  immediate  intervention  of  i£s- 
eulapius  to  core  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Archiadas.  Proclus  died  A.D.  485.  During  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  he  had  become  super- 
annuated, his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.  As 
a  philosopher,  Proclus  enjoyed  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  his  contemporaries  and  success- 
ors ;  but  his  philosophical  system  is  character- 
ized by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of  good 
sense.  He  professed  that  his  design  was  not 
to  bring  forward  views  of  his  own,  but  simply 
to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  proceeded 
on  the  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  must  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  the- 
ology of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a  separate  work 
on  tLe  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of  Orpheus, 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was  much  in  the 
same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  tbe  fanciful 
specukitions  of  Neo- Platonic  mysticism.  Sev- 
eral  of  the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant. 
The  most  important  of  them  consist  of  Com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  a  treatise  on  various  theo- 
t»firical  )*vl  philosophical  subjects.    There  is  no 
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complete  edition  of  Proclus.  Thi;  oditiori  of 
Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-1837)  contam 
the  following  treatises  of  Proclus:  On  Prori. 
dence  and  Fate ;  On  Ten  Doubts  abcut  Provi- 
dence  ;  On  the  Nature  of  Evil ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Alcihiades,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Parmcnides.  The  other  principal  works  of  Pro. 
clus  are :  On  the  Theology  of  Plato,  in  six 
books ;  Theological  Elements ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Timieus  of  Plato ;  five  Hymns  of  an 
Orphic  character.  Several  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
Proclus  was  also  a  distinguished  mathematician 
and  grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days 
of  Hesiod,  are  still  extant. — [2.  Eutychids,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, bom  at  Sicca,  in  Africa.  He  was  the  in 
structor  of  M.  Antoninus,  and  is  called  the  most 
learned  grammarian  of  his  age.] 

Pbocnb  {UpdKvn),  daughter  of  King  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is 
given  under  Tereus. 

Proconnesus  {UpoKovvrfaqCf  or  TLpoiKdwijaoc^ 
i.  e.,  Favm  Island,  now  Marmara),  an  island  of 
the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  which 
takes  from  it  its  modern  name,  offOu'  northern 
coast  of  Mysia,  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cyzicus  or  Dolionis.  The  latter  was  also  called 
Proconnesus  from  rrpo^  {favm),  because  it  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning  season, 
whence  it  was  also  called  Elaphonnbsus  ('E^a 
^vvrjaoci  i.  e.,  deer-island) ;  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New 
Proconnesus.  The  island  was  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  and  hence  its  modern  name.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  poet  Aristeas. 

ProcSpios  (Hpoifdirioc).  1.  A  native  cf  Ci/- 
cia,  and  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  served 
with  distinction  under  Constantius  II.  and  Ju- 
lian. Having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Joviav 
and  of  his  successor  Valens,  Procopius  remain 
ed  in  concealment  for  about  two  years ;  but  in 
A.D.  865  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  Valens  was  staying  at  Caesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  Both  parties  prepared  fox 
war.  In  the  following  year  (366)  the  forces  o* 
Procopius  were  defeated  in  two  great  battles. 
Procopius  himself  yvas  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Valens.  — 2.  An  eminent 
Byzantine  historian,  was  born  at  Csesarea,  in 
Palestine,  about  A.D.  500.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople when  still  a  young  man,  and  there 
obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attractec 
the  attention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  hire 
his  secretary  in  527.  In  this  capacity  Proco- 
pius accompanied  the  great  hero  on  his  difTer 
ent  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  being  fre 
quently  employed  in  state  business  of  import 
ance,  or  in  conducting  military  expeditions 
Procopius  returned  with  Belisarius  to  Constan- 
tinople a  little  before  542.  His  eminent  talents 
were  appreciated  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  illustris, 
made  him  a  senator,  and  in  562  created  him 
prefect  of  Constantinople.  Procopius  died  about 
the  same  time  as  Justinian,  505.  As  an  histo- 
rian, Procopius  deserves  great  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  formed  upon  (lassie  models,  oflen 
elegant,  and  generally  full  of^igar.  His  works 
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11  ^.  1.  Histories  {'laropiai),  in  eight  book«; 
viz.,  two  On  tke  Persian  War,  containing  the 
period  from  408-553,  and  treating  more  fully 
of  the  author's  own  times;  two  On  ike  War 
with  the  Vandals,  395-545 ;  four  On  the  Gothic 
War,  or,  properly  speaking,  only  three  books, 
Mie  fourth  (eighth)  being  a  sort  of  supplement 
iMtntaining  various  matters,  and  going  down  to 
(he  beginning  of  553.  It  was  continued  by 
Agathias  till  559.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  the  descriptions  of  the  habits,  &c., 
of  the  barbarians  are  faithful,  and  done  in  a 
masterly  style.  2.  On  the  Public  Buildings  erect- 
ed by  Justinian  (KWo/tara),  in  six  books.  A 
work  equally  interesting  and  valuable  in  its 
kind,  though  apparently  too  much  seasoned 
with  flattery  of  the  emperor.  3.  Anecdota  (*Av- 
{Kdora),  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  some  of  them 
witty  and  pleasant,  but  others  most  indecent, 
reflecting  upon  Justinian,  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora, Belisarius,  and  other  eminent  persons. 
It  is  a  complete  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  from  549  till  562.  4. 
Orafiones,  probably  extracts  from  the  "  Histo- 
ry," which  is  rather  overstocked  with  harangues 
and  speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collect- 
ed works  of  Procopius  is  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  3 
vols.  8vo,  1833-1838 ;  [the  best  edition  of  the 
Anecdota  is  by  Orelli,  Lipsiee,  1827,  8vo.] 

pRocRis  (UpoKpic),  daughter  of  Erechtheua 
ind  wife  of  Cephalus.    For  details,  wL  Cbph- 

ALU8. 

PaocRasTBg  ( JlpoKpovoTTfc  )t  that  is,  **  the 
Stretcher,"  a  surname  of  the  famous  robber 
Polypemon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all 
travellers  who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed : 
if  they  were  shorter  than  the  bed,  be  stretched 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  same  length ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them 
nf  the  same  size  by  cutting  ofl^  some  of  their 
limbs.  He  was  slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  in  Attica.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  ia 
used  proverbially  even  at  the  present  day. 

pRocuLEius,  C,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra. It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks 
{Carm.,  ii.,  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his 
property  with  his  brothers  (perhaps  cousins) 
Caepio  and  Murena,  who  had  lost  their  property 
in  the  civil  wars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  taking  gypsum,  when  suffering  from  a 
disease  in  the  stomach. 

Procolus,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  father  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  The 
fact  that  Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school 
or  sect  {Proculiani  or  Proculeiani,  as  the  name 
is  also  written)  which  was  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Sabiniani,  shows  that  he  was  a  jurist  of 
note.  Proculus  is  often  cited,  and  there  are 
thirty-seven  extracts  from  him  in  the  Digest 
from  his  eight  books  of  Epistols.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Proculus 
who  was  Prsefectus  Prstorio  under  Otho. 

Proculus,  Juuub,  a  Roman  senator,  is  said, 
m  the  legend  of  Romulus,  to  have  informed  the 
sorrowing  Roman  people,  after  the  strange  de- 
parture of  their  king  from  the  world,  that  Rom- 
ulus bad  descended  from  heaven  and  appear- 
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ed  to  bim,  bidding  him  tall  the  people  bi  iionoi 
him  in  future  as  a  god  under  the  name  oi  Quiri* 
nus. 

pRdnlcvs  (Upodasoc),  the  celebrated  sophist 
was  a  native  of  lulis,  in  the  islam)  of  Oeos. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloporin««iaD  wai 
and  subsequently ;  but  the  date  caii  not  be  de- 
termined either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death 
Prodicus  came  frequently  to  Athens  on  the  pub- 
lic business  of  his  native  city.  He  was  brought 
forward  in  the  CUmds  and  the  Birds  of  Aris* 
tophanes,  which  belong  respectivelj  to  B.C.  489 
and  414.  Prodicus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isocrates,  and  he  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  (399).  Suidas 
relates  that  Prodicus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of  the  yooth,  but  this 
statement  sounds  very  suspicious.  He  is  men 
tinned  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  with  more 
respect  than  the  other  sophists.  Like  Protago- 
ras and  others,  he  travelled  through  Greece,  de- 
livering lectures  for  money,  and  m  this  way  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune..  He  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  the  correct  use  of  words.  We  have 
the  substance  of  one  of  his  lectures  preserved 
by  Xenophon  in  the  well-known  fable  called 
•♦The  choice  of  Hercules."  When  Hercules, 
as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  upon  the 
point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  vice,  there 
appeared  to  bim  two  women,  the  one  of  digni- 
fied beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form,  and 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  prom- 
ised to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  withool 
any  toil,  to  the  enjoyment  of  every:  pleasure 
The  other,  while  she  reminded  htm  of  his  an- 
cestors and  his  noble  nature,  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that  the  gods  have  granted  nothing 
really  beautiful  and  good  without  toil  and  labor. 
The  former  sought  to  deter  him  from  the  paib 
of  virtue  by  urging  its  diflicnlties ;  the  lattei 
impressed  upon  him  the  emptiness  lA  pleasura, 
and  the  honor  and  happiness  flowing  firom  a  life 
of  virtue.  Thereupon  Hercules  decided  in  fn- 
vor  of  virtue. 

Prokeica  {UpSepva),  a  towr.  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Phthiotis,  on 
the  Mrestem  slope  of  Mount  Narthacius,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Apidanus. 

Pr(£tiok8.     Vid.  Prstus. 

PacETus  (Hpotroc),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.  In  the  dispute 
between  the  two  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of 
Argos»  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  lobates,  in  Lycia,  and  married  Antea  or 
Stheneboea,  the. daughter  of  the  latter.  With 
the  assistance  of  lobates,  Proetus  was  restorid 
to  his  kingdom^  and. took  Tiryns,  which  was 
now  fortified  by  the  Cyclopes.  Acrisius  then 
shared  his  kingdom  with  his  brother^  surrender- 
ing to  him  Tiryns,  Midea,  and  the  coast  of  Ar« 
golis.  By  his  wife,  Proetus  became  the  fathei 
of  three  daughters,  Lysippe,  Iphinoft,  and  Iphi- 
anassa,  who  are  often  mentioned  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Prgbtides.  When  these  daugh- 
tera  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  they  were 
stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of  whi.^h  is 
differently  related.  Some  say  that  it  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by.  Bacchut 
(Dionysus)  because  they  had  despised  his  wor- 
ship ;  others  relate  that  thev_^erc  ditver.  nun 
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oy  .'inn  (Hera)  because  they  presumei  lo  oon- 
Bider  them^selves  more  Uandsome  ihan  ;be  god- 
dess, i  because  they  had  stolen  some  of  the 
gold  of  her  statue.  The  phreosy  spread  to  the 
other  women  of  Argos ;  till  at  length  Prcetus 
agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  Melam- 
pus  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  former  prom- 
ising that  be  would  cure  the  women  of  their 
madness.  Melampus  then  chose  the  most  ro- 
bust among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  the 
mad  women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and 
drove  them  as  far  as  Sicyon.  During  this  pur- 
suit Iphinoe  die(i,  but  the  two  other  daughters 
wer^  cured  by  Melampus  by  means  of  purifica- 
tions, and  were  then  married  to  Melampus  and 
Bias.  The  place  where  the  cure  was  effected 
upon  his  daughters  is  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions, some  mentioning  the  well  Anigros,  oth- 
ers the  fountain  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  or  Lusi  in 
Arcadia.  Besides  these  daughters,  Proetus  had 
a  son,  Megapenthes.  When  Belleropboo  came 
to  Proetus  to  be  purified  of  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  the  wife  of  Proetus  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  but,  as  Bellerophon  declined  her  ad- 
vances, she  charged  him  before  Proetus  with 
having  made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proe- 
tus then  sent  Bellerophon  to  lobates,  in  Lycia, 
with  a  letter  desiring  the  latter  to  murder  Bel- 
lerophon. Vid.  Bbllbeophon.  According  to 
Ovid  {Met.,  v.,  338),  Acrisius  was  expelled  from 
his  kingdom  by  Proetus ;  and  Perseus,  the 
srandson  of  Acrisius,  avenged  his  grandfather 
by  turning  Proetus  into  stone  by  means  of  the 
head  of  Medusa. 

[Pbomachus  iUp6fiaxoi)t  a  Boeotian  chief,  son 
of  Alegenor,  slain  by  Acamas  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.j 

Prombtubus  (Ilpo/i^deuf),  son  of  the  Titan 
lapetus  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me- 
noetjus,  and  Epimetheus.  His  name  signifies 
<*  forethought,"  as  that  of  his  brother  Epime- 
theus denotes  **  afterthought."  Once  in  the 
reign  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  when  gods  and  men 
were  disputing  with  one  another  at  Mecone 
(afterward  Sicyon),  Prometheus,  with  a  view 
of  deceiving  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cut  up  a  bull  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts :  he  wrapped  up  the 
best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and  at 
the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consist- 
ed of  the  bones  covered  with  fat.  When  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  pointed  out  to  him  how  badly  he 
bad  made  the  division,  Prometheus  desired  him 
to  choose ;  but  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  his  anger,  and 
seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Prometheus, 
chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the  fat. 
The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by  with- 
holding fire  from  mortals,  but  Prometheus  stole 
it  in  a  hollow  tube  {vdpd^Si  feruia).  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a  pil- 
lar, where  an  eagle  consumed  in  the  daytime 
his  liver,  which  was  restored  in  each  succeed- 
ing night.  Prometheus  was  thus  exposed  to 
parpetual  torture ;  but  Hercules  killed  the  eagle 
and  delivered  the  sufferer,  with  the  consent  of 
Jnpitcr  (Zeus),  who  in  this  wiy  had  an  oppor- 
tui\ity  of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men,  Jupiter 
(ZuuB)  gave  Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epime- 
theus, in  consequence  of  which  diseases  and 
uifferiigs  of  evezy  kind  befell  mortals.    (For 
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details,  aid.  Pandora.)  This  is  an  outlme  al 
the  legend  about  Prometheus,  as  contained  ib 
the  poems  of  Hesiod.  iEschylus,  in  his  trilogry 
Promelh^usy  added  various  new  features  to  this 
legend.  Although  Prometheus  belonged  to  the 
Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented  by  ^f^s- 
chylus  as  having  assisted  Jupiter  (Zeus)  against 
the  Titans.  But  when  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wanted 
to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  man,  whose  place 
he  proposed  to  fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of 
beings,  Prometheus  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  scheme,  and  saved  mankind  from  destruc- 
tion. Prometheus  further  deprived  them  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  gave  them 
hope  instead.  He  taught  them  the  use  of  fire, 
made  them  acquainted  with  architecture,  astrof 
omy,  mathematics,  writing,  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  navigation,  medicine,  the  art 
of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and  all  the  other 
arts.  But,  as  he  had  acted  in  all  these  things 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  izniet 
ordered  Vulcan  (Hepheestus)  to  chain  him  to  a 
rock  in  Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  Cratos  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus).  Prometheus,  however,  still  continued 
to  defy  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  decree  of  fate,  by  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was 
destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son.  As 
Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  this  decree,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hurled 
him  into  Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to 
which  he  was  chained.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time,  Prometheus  returned  to  the  upper 
world,  to  endure  a  fresh  course  of  suffering,  for 
he  was  now  fastened  to  Mount  Cauci^sus,  and 
his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  related  in  the 
Hesiodic  legepd.  This  state  of  suffering  was 
to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 
should  take  his  place,  and  descend  into.  Tar- 
tarus for  him.  This  came  to  pass  when  Chi- 
ron, who  had  been  incurably  wounded  by  au 
arrow  of  Hercules,  desired  to  go  into  Hades ; 
and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  allowed  him  to  supply  the 
place  of  Prometheus.  According  to  ethers, 
however,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  delivered  Pro- 
metheus, when  the  Titan  was  at  lengtn  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  do- 
oree  of  fate,  which  was,  that  if  he  should  bo< 
come  by  Thetis  the  father  of  a  son,  that  ton 
should  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty.  Then 
was  also  a  legend  which  related  that  Prome* 
theus  had  created  man  out  of  earth  and  water, 
either  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  human  race, 
or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  when  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the 
winds  to  breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus 
is  said  to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the 
qualities  possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor., 
Carm.^  i.«  16,  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of 
which  Prometheus  formed  men  was  shown  in 
later  times  near  Panopeus  in  Phocis.  In  tho 
legend  of  Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  con 
nection  with  Minerva  (Athena).  Thus  he  ia 
said  to  have  been  punished  on  Mount  Caucasus 
for  the  criminal  love  be  entertained  for  her ; 
and  he  is  further  said,  with  her  assistance,  to 
have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  secretly 
to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of  Helios, 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man.  Af 
Athens  Prometheus  had  a  san«auary  in  thf 
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^'^ademy,  from  whence  a  torch -race  took  place 
n  honor  of  him. 

i'ROMdNA  {UptjfiSva :  now  PetrovaeZt  on  Mount 
VrominaX  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of 
Dalmatia. 

[Promdlcs,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  hy  Turnus 
in  Italy.] 

Prokapides  ( npwajr/(Jj7f ),  an  Athenian,  is 
aair  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is 
enume)  ated  among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgtc 
letters  before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoeni- 
';ian,  ind  is  characterized  as  a  graceful  com- 
poser tit  »)ng. 

pRONAX  {Upuvnkh  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Amphithea.  According 
lo  some  traditions,  the  Nemean  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  Pronax. 

Pkonni  {Tlpbwoi .  npovi/aiof),  a  town  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the 
four  touns  of  the  island. 

PRdNdMus  {llp6vofio^)y  of  Thebes,  son  of 
(Eniadas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
auietic  musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Alcibiades  in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new 
sort  of  flute,  the  compass  of  which  was  such 
hat  melodies  could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the 
three  modes  of  music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  Lydiah,  for  each  of  which,  before  this 
invention,  a  separate  flute  had  been  necessary. 

Pronous  {Updvoo^).  1 .  Son  of  Phegeus,  and 
brother  of  Age  nor,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  slew  Alcmson.  (For  details,  vid.  Aobnor 
and  ALCM.C0N.)— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Patroclus  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

PRONUBA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  the  deity  presiding  over 
marriage. 

PropertTos,  Sex.  Adrrlius,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  born  about  B.C.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  Etruria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  ex- 
act spot.  He  was  not  descended  from  a  fami- 
ly of  any  distinction  (ii..  24, 37),  and  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  di- 
vision, probably  that  in  36,  after  the  Sicilian 
war.  At  the  time  of  this  misfortune  he  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  toga  virilM,  and  was  there- 
fore under  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  had  al- 
ready lost  his  father,  who,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, was  one  of  the  victims  sacrificed  after 
the  taking  of  Perusia ;  but  this  notion  does  not 
rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We  have  no 
account  of  Propertius^s  education ;  but  from  one 
of  his  elegies  (iv.,  1)  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned  the 
profession  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  amoum,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much 
of  this  is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  produc- 
tions Koon  attracted  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  Maecenas.  This  was  most  probably  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Antony  in  80,  when  Proper- 
tius  was  about  21.  It  was  probably  in  82  or  81 
that  Properthis  first  became  acquainted  with  his 
Cynthia.  She  was  a  native  of  Tibur,  and  her 
real  name  was  Hostia.  As  Propertius  (iii.,  20, 
8)  alludes  to  her  dociua  avus,  it  is  probable  that 
riM  was  a  granddaughter  of  Hostius,  who  wrote 
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a  I  oem  on  the  Histric  war.  Vid.  HosTmt.  dhp 
seems  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  portioi 
of  the  family  talent,  and  waa  herself  a  poetesf:, 
besides  being  skilled  in  music,  dancing,  and 
needle- work.  It  appears  that  Propertius  subse 
quently  married,  probably  after  Cynthia*s  death, 
and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the  younger 
Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienus  Paulus  as  de- 
scended from  him.  This  must  have  beer 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propel 
tius's  death  is  altogether  unknown.  Propertius 
resided  on  theEsquiline,  near  the  gardens  ot 
Maecenas.  He  seems  to  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  his  brother  poets,  as  Ponticus 
Bassus,  Ovid,  and  others.  He  mentions  Virgfl 
(ii.,  34,  63)  in  a  way  that  shows  he  had  heard 
parts  of  the  iGneid  privately  recited.  Bat 
though  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  .Maecenasi 
he  never  once  mentions  Horace.  He  is  equal- 
ly silent  about  Tibullus.  His  not  mentioning 
Ovid  is  best  explained  by  the  diflference  in  their 
ages ;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to  Pro 
pertius,  and  with  evident  aflfection.  As  an  ele- 
giac poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded  to  Pro- 
pertius, and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modern 
reader,  however,  the  elegies  of  Propertius  arc 
not  nearly  so  attractive  as  those  of  TibuUus. 
This  arises  partly  from  their  obscurity,  but  in  f. 
great  measure,  also,  from  a  certain  want  of  na- 
ture in  them.  The  fault  of  Propertius  was  too 
pedant  ic  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  His  whole 
ambition  was  to  become  the  Roman  Callima- 
chtts  (iv.,  1, 63),  whom,  as  well  as  Philetas  and 
other  of  ihe  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he  made  hit 
model.  He  abounds  with  obscure  Greek  myths, 
as  wel>  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification. 
Tioullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a  word  contained 
in  an  iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  his 
first  book,  frequently  ends  with  a  word  of  three, 
or  four,  or  even  five  syllables.  The  best  edi* 
tions  of  Propertius  are  by  Burmann,  Utrecht, 
1780 ;  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig,  1804  -,  by  Lachmann, 
Leipzig,  1616 ;  and  by  Hertzberg,  Halle,  1844 
1846. 

ProprtrasTa  (Xlpo^aata:  now  probably  Pe- 
shawarun),  the  northernmost  city  of  Drangiana, 
on  the  borders  of  Asia,  was  probably  the  place 
where  Philotas  was  put  to  death. 

PrSpontis  (j^  Upovuvrlc :  now  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara)t  so  called  from  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  Pontus  (Euxinus),  and  thus  more  fully 
described  as  7  npd  rov  TIdvrav  tov  EvfetVov  i9d- 
Xaatra,  and  "Vestibulum  Ponti,"  is  the  small 
sea  which  united  the  Euxine  and  the  ^Egean 
{vid.  PoNT08  Euxinus),  and  divides  Europe 
(Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Bithynia).  It 
is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  running  out  on 
the  east  into  two  deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nus  (now  Gulf  of  Jsmid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianiia 
(now  Gulf  of  Modonia),  and  containing  several 
islands.  It  received  the  waters  of  the  Khyn 
DAcus  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern  Mysia  an.. 
Western  Bithynia,  flowing  from  Mount  Ida  and 
Olympus ;  and  several  important  Groek  cities 
stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  wh^ch  were 
BvzANTiux  and  Hibaclba  pBRiwrHUJ  on  the 
north,  and  Cvzlcus  on  the  south     lis  It  nctb  * 
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talculates  hy  Herodotus  at  one  ihouaand  four 
hundred  stadia  (one  hundred  and  forty  geograph- 
ical  miles)  and  its  ij^eatest  breadth  at  nye  hund- 
red stadia  (fifty  geographical  miles),  which  is 
rery  near  the  truth. 
PbokchIdm.     Vid.  Pylinb. 

PROSKRPIKA.        Vid.  PSRSIPHOIfE. 

Pbospalta  {ra  Upoanakrai  IlpotnrdXrtoc),  a 
demus  in  the  south  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
^:bc  Acamantis. 

PK38PBR,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fiAh  century.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrities  of  Augustine  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Semipelagians.  Many  of  his 
theological  works  are  extant;  and  there  are 
two  Chronicles  bearing  his  name :  1.  Chronicon 
Confularcy  extending  from  A.D.  379,  the  date 
at  which  the  chronicle  of  Jerome  ends,  down  to 
466,  the  events  being  arranged  according  to  the 
years  of  the  Roman  consuls.  We  find  short 
notices  with  regard  to  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  political  occurrences  in 
general,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Church  are 
especially  dwelt  upon,  and,  above  all,  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy.  8.  Chrmicon  Imperiale,  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
(379-4o5),  but  the  computations  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
ind  not  according  to  the  consuls.  While  it 
stgrees  with  the  Chronicon  Consulare  in  its 

Emeral  plan,  it  diflf^rs  from  it  in  many  particu- 
n,  especially  in  the  very  brief  allusions  to  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  and  in  the  slight,  almost 
disrespectful  notices  of  Augustine.  The  second 
of  these  Chronicles  was  probably  not  written 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  is  assigned  by 
most  critics  to  Prospier  Tiro,  who,  it  is  imKgined, 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  There  are  like- 
wise several  poems  which  have  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Prosper*B  works  is  the  Benedictine, 
Paris,  1711. 

Prosymna  (Upoovuva:  Upoovftvatof),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Argoiis,  with  a  temple  of  Juno 
(Hera),  north  of  Argos. 

Prota  {Upura :  now  Prote),  an  bland  in  the 
Propontis,  near  Chalcedon. 

PaoTAOdRAS  (Ilpuray^paf),  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist, was' born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  probably 
about  B.C.  480,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventy  years.  It  is  said  that  Pro- 
tagoras was  once  a  poor  porter,  and  that  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  fastened  together,  and 
poised  upon  his  shoulders,  a  larj^  bundle  of 
wood,  attracted  the  attention  orDemocritus, 
who  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  took  him  under 
his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  philosophy. 
This  well-known  story,  however,  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Protagoras  invented  a  sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens. 
In  addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about 
twenty  years  older  than  Democritus.  Protag- 
oras was  the  first  who  called  himself  a  sophist, 
and  taught  for  pay ;  and  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession for  the  space  of  forty  years.  He  must 
have  come  to  Athens  before  B.C.  445,  since  he 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Thurians,  who 
Aft  \thena  for  the  first  time  in  that  year. 
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Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists  co  rb» 
rii,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
plague  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens.  Be- 
tween his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had 
acquired  great  fame,  and  he  brought  with  him 
to  Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek 
cities  through  which  he  had  passed.  His  in- 
stractions  were  so  highly  valued  that  he  some 
times  received  one  hundred  mins  from  a  pupil,* 
and  Plato  says  that  Protagoras  made  more 
money  than  Phidias  and  ten  other  sculptors. 
In  41 1  be  was  accused  of  impiety  by  Pythodo- 
rus.  one  of  the  Four  Hundred.  His  impeachment 
was  founded  on  his  book  on  the  gods,  which 
began  with  the  statement :  **  Respecting  the 
gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether  they  exist 
or  do  not  exist."  The  impeachment  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  banishment,  or,  as  others  afiirm 
only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Protagorat 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  entitled  TrtUh  ('AA^^emX 
and  Oil  the  Gods  {Tlepl  Seuv).  The  first  con- 
tained  the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Thee- 
tetus.  Plato  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his 
name.  Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skin  in  the  rhetorical  art.  By  way  of 
practice  in  the  art,  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
his  pupils  discuss  Theses  {eommunes  loci) ;  an 
exereise  which  is  also  recommended  by  Cicero. 
He  also  directed  his  attention  to  language,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  difllcult  passages  in  the 
poets. 

[Protbas  {Uporia:).  1.  An  Athenian  gen 
eral  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
son  of  Epicles.  He  was  one  :>f  the  \  bree  com- 
manders of  the  squadron  sent  ou*>  to  assist  the 
Corcyreans  in  their  contest  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. '  Again,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pabpon- 
nesian  war,  Proteas  was  one  of  the  three  co^n- 
manders  of  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  seiJ 
round  Peloponnesus. — 2.  Son  of  Andronicus,  a 
Macedonian  ofiicer  in  the  service  of  Antipater.] 

PROTisiLAUS  (Upctreal^aoc),  son  of  Iphiclus 
and  Astyoche,  belonged  to  Fhylace  in  Thessaly. 
He  is  called  Phyliuiu*  and  Phylaeides,  eithei 
from  his  native  pface,  or  from  his  being  a  grand- 
son of  Pbylacus.  He  led  the  warriors  of  sev- 
eral Thessalian  places  against  Troy,  and  was 
the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the 
Trojans,  being  the  first  who  leaped  from  the 
ships  upon  the  Trojan  coast.  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  he  was  slain  by  Hector.  Pro- 
tesilaus  is  most  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for 
the  strong  afifbction  existing  between  him  and 
his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus. 
(For  details,  vid.  Laodamia.)  His  tomb  was 
shown  near  Eleus,  in  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to 
him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs  had 
planted  elm-troes  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  suflSciently  high  to 
see  Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang 
from  the  roots.  Thero  was  also  a  sanctuary  of 
Protesilaus  at  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games 
were  oelehrated. 

Protbds  (npwrrvc),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sea,  is  described  i  i  the  earliest  legends  as 
a  subject  of  Neptune  {Poseidon),  whoe  flocks 
(tl-e  seals)  he  tended.    According  to  Homer,  he 
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resided  in  the  islaifl  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance 
of  oae  day's  sail  from  the  River  ^gyptus 
(Nile) :  wheress  Virgil  places  his  residence  in 
the  islAcd  of  Carpathos,  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  At  midday  Proteus  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  slept  n  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  of  the  coast, 
with  the  monsters  of  the  deep  lying  around  him. 
/Vny  one  wishing  to  learn  from  him  the  future, 
was  obliged  to  oatcb  hold  of  him  at  that  time ; 
as  soon  as  he  was  seized,  he  assumed  every 
possible  shape  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  prophesying ;  but  whenever  he  saw  that  his 
endeavors  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed  his 
usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  Alter  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.  Another 
set  of  traditions  derxribes  Proteus  as  a  son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  as  a  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  two  sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus  or 
Tmolus.  His  L//ptian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Getes,  for  which  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  of  Proteuj  His  wife  is  called  Psamathe 
or  ToTy>ne,  Rnd,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
sons,  Thebclymenus  and  Theono«  are  likewise 
called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  have  hospi- 
tably received  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  during  his 
wanderings.  Mercury  (Hermes)  brought  to  hiui 
Helena  aftier  her  abduction,  or,  according  to 
others,  Proteus  himself  took  her  from  Paris, 
gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  restored  the 
true  Helen  to  Mcnelaus  after  his  return  from 
Troy. 

[PaoTHOENOB  {Upo6o^up),z  son  of  Areilycos, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boeotians  against 
Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

[Prothooh  (Uftoddov),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
bj  Teucer.] 

[PRornoDs  (Ilpodooc),  a  son  of  Tenthredon, 
commander  of  the  Magnetes  who  dwelt  about 
Mount  Pelion  and  the  River  Peneos,  was  one 
of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy.  J 

[Proto  (Ilpurx^),  one  of  the  Nereids.} 

pROTdoiiir S8  {UpuToyivffc),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  flourished 
B.C.  832-300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost 
entirely ;  the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which 
oe  is  said  to  have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he 
executed  one  of  his  great  works  in  the  Propy- 
lea.  Up  to  his  60th  year  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obscurity, 
supporting  himself  by  painting  ships,  which  at 
that  period  used  to  be  decorated  with  elaborate 
pictorial  devices.  His  fame  had,  however, 
reached  the  ears  of  Apelles,  who,  upon  visiting 
Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to  seek  out 
Protogenes;  As  the  surest  way  of  making  the 
merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, Apelles  oflTered  him,  for  his  finished  works, 
the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  talents  astece;  and 
thus  led  the  Rhodians  to  uoderstand  what  an 
artist  they  bad  among  them  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  by  the  care  with  which  he 
wrought  up  his  pictures.  His  master-piece  was 
the  picture  of  lalysus,  the  tutelary  hero  of 
Rhodes  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  seven 
years,  or  even,  according  to  another  statement, 
eleven ;  and  to  have  painted  it  four  times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prized,  even  in  the 
Brtis:*a  lifetime,  that  when  Demetrius  Polioree- 
tes  vras  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes, 
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he  refrained  from  attacking  the  city  at  its  mciai 
vulnerable  point,  lest  he  should  injure  this  pic 
ture,  which  had  been  placed  in  )bat  quarter 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  about  this  picture, 
relating  to  the  accidental  production  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  thd 
mouth  of  a  tired  hound.  The  artist,  it  is  said, 
dissatisfied  with  his  repeated  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in  his  vexation 
dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he  had  repeat 
edly  effaced  his  work,  against  the  faulty  place ; 
and  the  sponge,  charged  as  it  was  by  repeated 
use  with  the  necessary  colore,  left  a  mark  in 
which  the  painter  recognized  the  very  foam 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

PROTdoiKiA  {HpuToyiweia),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrba,  and  wife  of  Locrus ;  but 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  her  off,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Opus. 

[PRotoMACHDs  {IlpuT6ftax<»t)t  an  Athenian 
commander  at  the  battle  of  the  Arginusie,  had 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my. He  retired  into  voluntary  exile  to  avoid 
the  action  brought  at  Athens  against  the  com- 
mandere  in  that  baUle.] 

PRdzfiNOB  (np6fn'or),  a  Bceotian,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gorgias,  and  a  friend  of  Xenophon. 
Being  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
the  }rounger  Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in 
his  service.  He  was  seized  by  Tissaphenies 
and  put  tb  death,  with  the  other  Greek  generals. 
It  was  at  the  invitation  of  Proxenus  that  Xeno- 
phon was  induced  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyra^. 

PRUDBirriDs,  Aurxlius  CLBMZHSf  the  earlieet 
of  the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  born  A.D.  348.  After 
practicing  as  an  advpcate,  and  discharging  Cw 
duties  of  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  in  two  im- 
portant cities,  he  received  from  the  Empercr 
Theodosius,  or  Honorius,  a  high  military  ap- 
pointment at  court;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
yeara,  he  became  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of 
woiddly  honor,  and  earnest  in  the  exercises  of 
religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in  a  great 
variety  of  metres,  but  possess  httle  merit  either 
in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  Latinity  is 
impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether  bar- 
barous, and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ;  and  the  author  is  totally  igno- 
rant or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  pros- 
ody. The  best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by 
Arevalns,  Rom.,  1788  and  1789,  2  vols.  4to.,  and 
by  Obbarius,  Tubing.,  1846, 8vo. 

Prusa  or  PRusf AS  {UpoOea :  Upovaieioc).  1. 
P.  Ao  Oltxpum  (n.  if  M  ry  *OXv/ini^:  now 
Bru8a)j  a  great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Mount  Olympus,  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  Cius  and  twenty-five  from  Nicca,  was 
built  by  Prasias,  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal. — 2.  Some  writere  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  as 
Htpiom  or  Htppium  (irpof  r^  TinrxV  noroft^ 
Ptol. ;  sub  Hypio  monte,  Plin.),  which  stooi 
northwest  of  the  former,  and  was  originally 
called  Cirrus  (Kupof ),  and  belonged  to  the  ter 
ntory  of  Heraclea,  but  was  conquered  by  Pra- 
sias, who  named  it  after  himself  It  stood 
northwest  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prusxas  {Upova£a().  1.  I.  King  of  Bithynia 
from  about  B.C.  228  to  1»0^  though  Ohe  date 
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aeittier  of  his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  ex- 
actly known.  He  was  the  sod  of  Zielas,  whom 
he  succeeded.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
monarch  of  vigor  and  ability,  and  calsed  his 
kingdom  of  fiithynia  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of 
power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  at- 
tained. It  was  at  his  court  that  Hannibal  took 
refuge ;  and  when  the  Romans  cemanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Cartbaginii  n  ceneral,  the  king 
basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal  only  e»- 
caped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
a  voluntary  death.— 2.  H.  King  of  Bithynia,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war 
with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom, 
however,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
conclude  peace  in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by 
order  of  his  son  Nicomedes,  as  is  related  in  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Vid.  Nicokbdbs,  No.  2.  Pni- 
sias  is  described  to  us  as  a  man  in  whom  per- 
sonal deformity  was  combined  with  a  character 
the  most  vicious  and  degraded.  His  passion 
for  the  chase  is  attested  by  the  epithet  of 
the  "  Huntsman"  (Kw^yof). 

Prymnksia  or  Prymnssus  {Upyfivn^ia,  Uptiy*- 
v9<rof,  Upufiiniaad^ :  ruins  at  Setd-el^Ghaxi),  a 
city  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  which  appears,  from 
its  coins,  to  have  been  a  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Midas  as  a  hero. 

[P&YMNEUs  (IIpv/Kveur),  a  Pheacian,  one  of 
the  competitors  in  the  games  celebrated  by 
Alcinous  while  Ulysses  was  in  the  Pbsaoian 
island.] 

[Prytakis  (npvTavtg).  1.  A  Lycian  warrior 
t  the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Ulysses.— 2.  A 
oompanion  of  iEneas,  slain  by  Turnus.] 

Prttanis  (npvrovif),  king  of -Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  £urypon»  and  fourth 
king  of  that  race. 

[PsAMATHs  {•fofiuBii).  1.  Daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Doris,  by  ^cos  mother  of  Phocus.~2. 
Daughter  of  Crotopus  in  Argos>  mother  of 
Linus.] 

PsAMATHus  (fofAoBovc,  ''4ivvToc  I  itanfiaOowTv- 
og,  iroftfiadovaMcit  a  sea-port  town  in  I«aconia, 
near  the  promontory  Tsenarum.  . 

PsAHMEiQTus  iirafifi^viTot)^  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  B.C.  &26,  aad 
reigned  only  six  months.  He  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  in  526,  and  his  eountiy  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was 
spared  by  Cambyses,  but  as  he  was  detected 
shortly  afterward  in  endeavoring  to  excite  a 
revolt  among  the  Egyptians,  he  was  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking  bull's  blood. 

PsAMMis  {faftmc),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
nis  father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  601  to 
595.  He  carried  on  war  against  iEthiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
country.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apries. 

PSAMMITICHUS  or  PSAMMBTICHUS  {irOflfdUXOC 

or  irafiftnTixoc)f  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
PsAvsTiKf  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Saitio  dynasty,  reigned  from  B.C.  671  to  617. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  kings  vi^ho 
obtained  an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  con- 
fess n  which  followed  the  death  of  Sietho.  Hay- 
ing been  driven  into  banishment  by  the  other 
kings,  he  took  refuge  in  the  marshes;  but 
shortly  afterward,  with  the  aid  of  aooje  Ionian 
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and  Carian  pirates,  be  conqaered  tbe  ocnei 
kings,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt.  He 
provided  a  settlement  for  his  Greek  mercena 
ries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears  to 
have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  in^ 
tercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  bis  other 
subjects,  be  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  chil- 
dren to  live  with  them,  that  they  might  learn 
the  Greek  language ;  ard  from  them  sprung  the 
class  of  interpreters.  Tne  employment  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  by  Psammitichus  gave  great 
offence  to  the  military  caste  in  Egypt;  and 
bein^  indignant  at  other  treatment  which  they 
received  from  him,  they  emigrated  in  a  body  ol 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  into  i£thi- 
opia,  where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian 
troops  that  Psammitichus  carried  on  his  wars 
against  Syria  and  Phcenicia.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Azotus  (the  Ashdod  of  Scripture)  for 
twenty-nine  years,  till  he  took  it.  As  Psam- 
mitichus had  displeased  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  built  the  southern  propylaea  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  at  Memphis,  and 
a  si^endid  aula,  with  a  portico  round  it,  for  the 
habitation  of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  tepiple. . 

[PsAPHis  iira^ict  now  Calano  according  to 
Leake),  the  northernmost  demus  of  Attica.] 

PsBLcis  (i'eAjUr :  ruins  at  Dakke  or  Dekkek)^ 
the  chief  city  in  the  Dodecaschcenus,  that  is^ 
the  northern  part  of  .Ethiopia,  which  was  adja- 
cent to  Egypt,  to  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  belonging.  The  city  stood  on  the 
western  bank  of  Uie  Nile,  between  Syene  and 
Tachompso,  the  latter  of  which  was  so  far 
eclipsed  by  Pselcis.  as  to  acquire  tbe  name  of 
Contrapselcis.  Under  the  later  empire,  Pselcis 
was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  German  horsemen* 

PsBLLUs  (i'(AAoc).  1.  Michel  Psellus^  the 
elder,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century 
after  Christ.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an 
eager  student  of  the  Alexandrean  philosophy. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  some  of  thtt 
works  which  are  i^ribed  to  the  younger  Psel- 

lUS.  —  2.  MiOHABL    CONSTANTIUS    PsBLLUS,  thO 

younger,  a  far  more  celebrated  person,  flourish- 
ed in  the  eleventh  oentnry  of  our  era.  He  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  1020,  and  lived  at  least 
till  1106.  He  taught  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics  at  Constantinople,  where  he  stood 
forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the  falling 
cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
His  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by 
an  eloquence  and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a 
better  period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

Psorais  (i'cj^tf :  in^Sioc:  now  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamo),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  River  Erymanthns,  is  said  to  have  bees 
originally  called  Pheoia.  It  sided  with  the  i£to- 
lians  against  tbe  Achsans,  but  was  taken  B.C. 
81 9  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  thei 
in  alliance  with  the  Achseans. 

Pstcui  iirvxA),  **  the  soul,"  ooeurs,  in  thQ  lat 
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tr  times  of  antiqaity,  as  a  personification  of  the 
Hainan  soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  a  king,  and  excited  by  her 
beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  ordered  Gupid 
or  Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  lore  for  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  men ;  but  Cupid  was 
so  stricken  with  her  beauty  that  he  himself  fell 
in  love  with  her.  He  accordingly  conveyed  her 
to  a  charming  spot,  where,  unseen  and  unknown, 
he  visited  her  every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche  might  have 
continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happiness  if 
she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover,  who 
told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  i.iquire  who  he  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night 
she  was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her 
amazement,  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her  excitement  of  joy 
and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cupid,  who 
censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  escaped. 
Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river, 
she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple,  in- 
quiring after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  palace  of  Venus.  There  her  real  sufferings 
began,  for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a 
slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and 
most  humiliating  labors.  Psyche  would  have 
perished  under  the  weight  of  her  sufferings,  had 
not  Oupid,  who  still  loved  her  in  secret,  in- 
visibly comforted  and  assisted  her  in  her  toils. 
With  his  aid  she  at  last  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Venus  :  she  be- 
came immortal,  and  was  united  to  him  forever. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  lovely  story 
the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the  mythical  em- 
Dodiment ;  for  Psyche  is  evidently  the  human 
soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  true  and  pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art 
Psyche  is  represented  as  a  maiden  with  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the 
different  situations  described  in  the  allegory. 

PsychTom  {irvxtov),  a  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Crete. 

PsYLLi  (^vAXot),  a  Libyjin  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Northern 
Africa  called  Cyreiiaica. 

PnYRA  (rd  irvpd :  irvpiof :  now  Iptara),  a  small 
island  of  the  ^Ggean  Sea,  forty  stadia  (four  ge- 
ographical miles)  in  circuit,  lying  fifty  stadia 
(five  geographical  miles)  west  of  the  northwest- 
em  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

PSYTTALBI.       Vid.  SaLAMIS. 

Ptslbos  (IlreAeuc),  a  small  lake  in  Mysia, 
near  Ophrynium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont. 

Ptelbum  (UreXeSv :  IlreXraTiyf,  Un?£<y&mof). 
1.  (Now  Ficlia),  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.— 8.  A  town  in  Elis 
Triphylia.  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
preceding. — 3.  A  fortress  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast 
of  \sia  Minor,  belonging  to  Ervthrfp 
Tin 
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[Ptbkblaus  (IlrepAaof),  son  of  Taphius.  king 
of  the  island  Taphos,  father  of  Comstho  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  he  was  a  son  of  Deloneos  1 

[Ptbria  (nrep(a)y  according  to  Herodotus, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  belonging 
to  Cappadocia ;  according  to  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium, however,  who  also  calls  the  placp 
Uriptov,  it  was  a  city  of  Media] 

pTOLB«-«u8(nroAf^tof),  usually  called  Pto«^ 
EMY.  I.  Minor  historical  persons.  1  Nephew 
of  Antigonus,  kin?  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  wai 
in  Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  La^ns.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyp 
tian  king,  and  was,  in  consequence,  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  B.C.  309.— 
2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  that  monarch  by 
his  last  wife  Arsino«,  and  tbe  only  one  who 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraa- 
nus.  —  3.  Son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by 
his  wife  Antigone,  the  step-daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  waa 
left  by  his  father  in  charge  of  his  hereditary  do> 
minions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Italy,  S80.  At  a  later  time  he 
fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was  slair 
in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus's  campaign  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, 272. — 4.  Snmamed  Priladelphcs, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  triumvir,  by  Cleopatra 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spar- 
ed by  Augustus  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia 
with  her  own  children. 

II.  Kings  of  Egypt. 

I.  Sumamed  Sotsr,  the  Preserver,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reined 
B.C.  323-285..  His  father  league  was  a  Mace- 
donian of  ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother  Arsinol! 
had  been  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  os 
which  account  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
believed  that  Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  off- 
spring of  that  monarch.  Ptolemy  is  mentioned 
among  the  friends  of  the  young  Alexander  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander throughout  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  an.* 
was  always  treated  by  the  king  with  the  great- 
est favor.  On  the  division  of  the  empire  which 
followed  Alexander's  death  (823),  Ptolemy  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Egypt.  In  321  his 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiocas,  the  re- 
gent ;  but  the  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from 
this  danger.  In  the  followi ng  year  Ptolemy  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  seizing  upon  the  im- 
portant satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria. 
It  was  probably  during  this  expedition  that  he 
made  hiniself  master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking 
the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day.  A  few  years  after 
ward  (816)  Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliince 
with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  against  Antif- 
onus,  whose  growing  power  had  excited  their 
common  apprehensions.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Antigonus  conquered  Coelesyria  and 
Phoenicia  (816,  814) ;  but  Ptolemy  recovered 
these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  in  813.  In  811  hostilities 
were  suspended  by  a  general  peace.  This  peace 
however,  was  of  abort  dunitjoQ.  and.Ptolenif 
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ippears  to  httve  been  the  first  to  recommence 
the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  be 
announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
out  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Bemetrias  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Sal- 
amis  in  Cypms.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  An- 
tigonus  was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as 
to  assume  the  title  of  king,  an  example  which 
Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  immedi- 
ately followed.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  fol- 
lowed up  their  success  by  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
but  were  compelled  jto  return  to  Syria  without 
effecting  any  thing. '  Next  year  (305)  Ptolemy 
rendered  the  most  important  assistance  to  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  besieged  by  Demetrius ; 
and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians  paid  di- 
vine honors  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  their 
savior  and  preserver  (Zori^p),  a  title  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cisive  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  pro- 
moting the  internal  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 
In  385  Ptolemy  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  child  of  his 
latest  and  most  beloved  wife,  Berenice,  exclud- 
ing from  the  throne  his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  Meleager,  the  offspring  of  Euryd- 
ice.  The  elder  Ptolemy  survived  this  event 
two  years,  and  died  in  283.  His  reign  is.  vari- 
ously estimated  at  thirty-eight  or  forty  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  two  years 
which  followed  his  abdication.  The  character 
of  Ptolemy  has  been  generally  represented  in  a 
very  favorable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  con- 
temporary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to 
deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness 
and  moderation.  But  it  is  only  with  this  im- 
portant qualification  that  they  can  be  admitted, 
for  there  are  many  evidences  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  any  measure  that  he  deemed  requi- 
site in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  his  am- 
bition. But  as  a  ruler  Ptolemy  certainly  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  By  his  able  and  vig- 
orous administration  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  which  £g3rpt  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period.  Under  his  fostering  care 
Alexandrea  quickly  rose  to  the  place  designed 
jfbr  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  science.  In  this 
department,  indeed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father 
Irom  that  of  bis  son ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
to  the  elder  monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing origmated  those  literary  institutions  which 
assumed  a  more  definite  and  regular  form,  as 
well  as  a  more  prominent  place,  under  his  suc- 
cessor. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  two  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Library 
and  the  Museum  of  Alexandrea.  The  first  sug- 
gestion of  these  important  foundations  is  as- 
sribed  by  some  writers  to  Demetrius  r  f  Pbalerus, 
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who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  lilo  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  otlier  men  of  lit- 
erary eminence  were  also  gathered  around  the 
Egyptian  king,  among  whom  may  be  esperialij 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodorus  of  Cyrene, 
and  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus  ;  as  well  as  thr 
elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Zenodotus.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told 
Ptolemy  confided  the  literary  education  of  hie 
son  Philadelphus.  Many  anecdotes  sufficiently 
attest  the  free  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  men  of  letters  by  when 
he  was  surrounded,  and  prove  that  the  easy  fa 
miliarity  of  his  manners  corresponded  with  hip 
simple  and  unostentatious  habits  of  lifo.  We 
also  find  him  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
Menander,  whom  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  at- 
tract to  bis  court,  and  sending. overtures  prob- 
ably of  a  similar  nature  to  Tbeophrastus.  Nor 
were  the  fine  arts  nesleoted :  the  rival  painters 
Antipbilus  and  ApeUes  both  exercised  their 
talenu  at  Alexandrea,  where  some  of  their  most 
celebrated  pictures  were  produced.  Ptolemy 
was  himself  an  author ;  he  composed  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  AlexaoJer,  ivhich  :»  frequently 
cited  by  later  writers,  and  Js  one  of  the  chiet 
authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  groundwork 
of  his  own  history. — II.  Philadblphus  (B.C. 
285-247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by  his  wife 
Berenice,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  309. 
His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few  events  of  c 
striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in  war 
with  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  bad  governed 
Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  on 
the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted  hii 
independence, .  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt.  Magas  was  supported  by  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria ;  and  the  war  was  at  length  term- 
inated by  a  treaty,  whioh  left  Magas  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Cyrenaica,  while  his  in> 
fant  daughter  Berenice  was  betri7tbed  to  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Philadelphus.  ?cr>^<f  ..^o 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romau's.  He  was 
frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria, 
which  were  terminated  toward  the  close  of  his 
reign  by  a  treaty  of  peacCj  by  which  Ptolemy 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  An- 
tiochus II.  Ptolemy's  chief  care,  however,  was 
directed  to  the.  internal  administration  of  i.ts 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature  and 
science.  The  institutions  of  which  the  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  by  his  father  quickly  rosA 
under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandrea  became 
the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  of  the  day.  and  in  the 
library  attached  to  it  were  accumulated  all  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning.  Among  the  othei 
illustrious  names  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  poeta 
Philetas  and  Theocritus,  the  philosophers  Uege* 
sias  and  Theodorus,  the  mathematician  Euchd, 
and  the  astronomers  Timocharis,  Aristarchus 
of  Samos,  and  Aratus.  Nor.  was  bis  patron- 
age confined  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of  Hellenic 
literature.  By  his  interest  in  natural  history 
he  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  that  scienoo 
which  gave  birth  to  many  important  vorks,  while 
he  himself  formed  collections  of  lare  animals 
within  t  ^a  preoinots  of  the  roy  al  palace.    It  war 
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aanng  his  reign  also,  and  perhaps  at  his  desire, 
that  Manetho  gave  to  the  world  in  a  Greek  form' 
the  historical  records  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new 
uiiies  or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphus  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely 
numerous.  On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at 
.east  two  bearing  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  one 
Railed  after  another  of  his  sisters  Philotera,  and 
two  cities  named  in  honor  of  his  mother  Bere- 
nice. The  same  names  occur  also  in  Cilicia 
and  Syria ;  and  in  the  latter  country  he  founded 
the  important  fortress  of  Ptolemais  in  Palestine. 
Ali  authorities  concur  in  attesting  the  great  pow- 
er and  wealth  to  which  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
was  raised  lender  Philadelphus.  He  possessed 
at  the  close  of  his  reign  a  standing  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse, 
besides  war-chariots  and  elephants ;  a  fleet  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  ships,  and  a  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand  talents  in  his 
treasury ;  while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone 
an  annual  revenue  of  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  talents.  His  dominions  comprised,  be- 
sides Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of  Ethiopia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Libya,  the  important  provinces  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Goelesyria,  together  with  Cyprus,  Ly- 
cia,  Garia,  and  the  Cyclades ;  and  during  a  great 
part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Gilicia  and  Pamphyl- 
ta  also.  Before  his  death  Gyrene  was  reunited 
to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ptol- 
emy with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magas.  The 
private  life  and  relations  of  Philadelphus  do  not 
exhibit  his  character  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
we  might  have  inferred  from  the  splendor  of  his 
administration.  He  put  to  death  two  of  his 
^rothcTb,  and  he  banished  his  first  wife  Arsinoe, 
'^e  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  to  Goptos  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  After  her 
removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Arsi- 
noe,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus :  la  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks, 
hut  which  was  frequently  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors. He  evinced  his  affection  for  Arsinoe 
not  only  by  bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of 
his  newly- founded  colonies,  but  by  assuming 
himself  the  surname  of  Philadelphus,  a  title 
which  some  writers  referred  in  derision  to  his 
unnatural  treatment  of  his  two  brothers.  By 
this  second  marriage  Ptolemy  had  no  issue,  but 
his  first  wife  had  borne  him  two  sons — Ptole- 
my, who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Ly- 
simachus ;  and  a  daughter,  Berenice,  whose 
marriage  to  Antiochus  IL,  king  of  Syria,  has 
been  already  mentioned. — UL  Eubbobtbs  (B.G. 
847-22S),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Philadel- 
phus. Shortly  after  his  accession  he  invaded 
Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice.  Vid.  Bbrbnicb,  No.  2.  He  met  with 
the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as  far 
&3  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Sosiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia  as  ffaff  as  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India. 
Trom  this  career  of  conijuest  he  was  recalled 
by  the  news  of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  that  country,  carrying  with  him  an  immense 
booty,  comprising,  among  other  objects,  all  the 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  deities  which  had  been 
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carried  oflT  by  Gambyses  to  Babylou  oi  i*crsia 
These  he  restored  to  their  respective  tomplesi 
an  act  by  which  he  earned  the  greatest  popu- 
larity with  his  native  Egyptian  subjects,  whe 
bestowed  on  him,  in  consequence,  the  title  of 
Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  he  is  gen- 
erally known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king  him- 
self were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  pi  evinces  of  Asia,  includ- 
ing Gilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont,  together  with  Lysimachia  and  other 
important  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  which 
continued  for  a  lon^  period  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tian rule.  Goncemmg  the  events  which  followed 
the  return  of  Euergetes  to  his  own  dominions 
(probably  in  343),  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  pos- 
session of  the  maritime  regions  and  a  great  part 
of  Syria  itself  He  soon  obtained  a  valuable 
ally  in  the  person  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  the 
younger  brother  of  Seleucus,  whom  he  support- 
ed in  his  wars  against  his  elder  brother.  We 
find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same  friendly 
relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethio- 
pian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  established  an  emporium,  and  set  up 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
his  reign.  To  a  copy  of  this,  accidentally  pre- 
served to  us  by  an  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas  In 
dicopleustes,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
scanty  information  we  possess  concerning  hit 
reign.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  is  scarcely  less  eel 
ebrated  than  his  father  for  his  patronage  of  lit- 
erature and  science  ;  he  added  so  largely  to  the 
library  at  Alexandrea  that  he  has  been  some- 
times erroneously  deemed  its  founder.  Eratos- 
thenes, Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  flonrished  at  Alexandrea  dur- 
ing bis  reign— suflicient  to  prove  that  the  liter- 
ature and  learning  of  the  Alexandrean  school 
still  retained  their  f(>rmer  eminence.  By  his 
wife  Berenice,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes 
left  three  childrer. :  I.  Ptolemy,  his  successor ; 
2.  Magas ;  and.  3.  Arsinoe,  afterward  married 
to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Philopator. — IV.  Philop- 
ATOB  (B.G.  222-205),  eldest  son  and  successoi 
of  Euergetes.  He  was  very  far  from  inheriting 
the  virtues  or  abilities  of  his  father ;  and  his 
reign  was  the  commencement  of  the  decline  o. 
the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  .ip.d  been  raised 
to  such  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity  by 
his  three  predecessors.  Its  first  beginning  was 
stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  kind.  He 
put  to  death  his  mother  Berenice,  and  his  broth 
er  Magas,  and  his  nncJf.  Lysimachus,  the  broth 
er  of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up  with- 
out  restraint  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury, 
while  he  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibius  the 
care  of  all  political  afl^airs.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  as  incapable  as  his  master,  and 
the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
the  utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self In  the  first  two  campaigns  (219,  218), 
Antiochus  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Giele« 
Syria  and  Palestine,  but  in  the  thirdyear  of  tbt 
war  ,217)  he  was  completely. defeated  by  Pt»l> 
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emy  in  person  at  the  deeisiTe  battle  of  Raphia, 
and  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Egyptian  monarch.     On  his  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery.   His  mistress  Agathoctea,  and  her 
hrother  Agathocles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  hon- 
or or  profit.   Toward  the  ctose  of  his  reign  Ptol- 
emy put  to  death  his  wife  Arsinoe.    His  de- 
baucheries shortened  his  life.    He  died  in  206, 
leaving  only  one  son,  a  child  of  five  years  old. 
We  find  Ptolemy  following  up  the  policy  of  his 
'  predecessors  by  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  furnished  large  supplies 
of  corn  during  their  stru^le  with  Carthage. 
Plunged  as  he  was  in  vioe  and  debauchery, 
Philopator  appears  to  have  still  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  love  of  letters  for  which  his  prede- 
cessors were  so  conspicuous.     We  find  him  as- 
sociating on  faroOiar  terms  with  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters,  and  espeeially  patronising 
the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarohus.^V. 
Epiphakbs  (B.C.  306-181),  son  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy  IV.    He  was  a  child  of  Ave  years 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  805.    Philip  king 
of  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide 
his  dominions  between  them.    In  pursuance  of 
this  arrangement,  Antiochus  conquered  Ccele- 
syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and 
the  cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  remained 
f^ubject  to  Egypt.    In  this  emergency  the  Egyp- 
tian  ministers  had  lecourse  to  the  powerful  in- 
tervention of  the  Romans,  who  commanded  both 
monarchs  to  refrain  from  further  hostilities,  and 
restore  all  the  conquered  cities.    In  order  to 
evade  this  demand  without  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  Rome,  Antiochus  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Egypt,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
young  king  should  marry  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus,  and  receive  back  the  Syrian 
provinces  as  her  dower.    This  treaty  took  place 
in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not  ectuaUy  sol- 
emnized until  six  years  after.    The  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt  was  placed  In  the  hands  of 
Aristomenes,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy 
of  the  charge.    As  early,  however,  as  196,  the 
young  king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  anacleteria,  or  coronation,  was 
solemnized  with  great  magnificence.     It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  decree  was  issued 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebra- 
ted inscription  known  as  the  Rosetta  stone,  a 
nonument  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  in- 
dependent of  its  importance  as  having  afforded 
the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphics.    In 
193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Syrian 
princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnized  at  Raphia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
and  he  continued  steadfost  in  his  alliance  with 
Rome.     But  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
treaty  which  concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still 
retained  possession  of  Ccelesyria  and  Phceni- 
cla.     As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  under  the 
guidance  and  influence  of  Aristomenes,  his  ad- 
viinist ration  was  equitable  acd  popular.    Grad- 


ually,  however,  l^  became  estranged  from  hn 
able  and  virtcocij  minister,  and  threw  himself 
more  and  mora  into  tho  power  of  flatterers  and 
vicious  companions,  until  at  length  he  was  in- 
luced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who  was 
•4>mpel]ed  to  take  poison.  Toward  the  close  o 
nis  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Coelesyria  from  Seleucus,  the  sn& 
cesser  of  Antiochus,  and  bad  assembled  a  ^rge 
mercenary  force  for  that  purpose ;  but  haring, 
by  an  unguarded  expression,  excited  the  appre- 
hensions of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off 
by  poison  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  roign 
and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age,  181.  He  left 
two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who  subse- 
quently ascended  the  throne,  under  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes  IL,  and 
a  daughter  who  bore  her  mother*8  name  of  Cleo- 
patra. His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  prov- 
inces and  cities  wrested  from  it  during  iiis  mi- 
nority by  Antiochus  and  Philip  were  never  re- 
covered, and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the  Cy- 
renaTea  were  almost  the  only  foreign  posses- 
sions still  attached  to  the  crown  of  Egypt.— YI. 
Pbilombtor  (B.C.  181-146),  eldest  son  and  sue* 
cesser  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child  aC-  the 
death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  Tegen:y  was 
assumed  during  his  minority  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who,  by  her  able  administration,  main- 
tained the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
But  after  her  death  in  178,  the  chief  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Eulcns  and  Leneus,  minis- 
ters as  corrupt  as  they  were  incapable,  who  had 
the  rashness  to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hopie  of  re- 
covering the  provinces  of  Coelesyria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. But  their  army  was  totally  defeated  by 
Antiochus  near  Pelusium,  and  Antiochus  was 
able  to  advance  without  opposition  as  far  as 
Memphis,  170.  The  young  king  himself  fell 
into  his  hands,  but  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  as  Antiochus  hoped  by  his  means 
to  make  himself  the  master  of  Egypt.  On  learn- 
ing the  captivity  of  his  brother,  the  young  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  then  at  Alexandrea  with  his  sift- 
ter  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  un- 
der the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost.  AptiochuT 
hereupon  laid  siege  to  Alexandrea,  bi«t  be  was 
unable  to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria. 
after  establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Mem- 
phis, but  retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  fort 
ress  of  Pelusium.  This  last  circumstance,  to- 
gather  with  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Syr- 
ian troops,  awakened  Philometor,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sjrrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  position,  and 
he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  his 
brother  and  sister  at  Alexan'^«'ea.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  two  brothers  shou.u  icign  together,  ana 
that  Philometor  should  marry  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra. But  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  AntioehuB,  who  immediately  renewed 
hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  unable  to 
oflTer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  had  dd- 
vanced  a  second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexan- 
drea, when  he  was  met  by  a  Roman  embassy, 
headed  by  M.  Popilius  Lenas,  who  haughtily 
commanded  htm  instantly  to  desist  from  ho» 
tilitiAs  Antwchus  did  not  venture  to  diso'oey 
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Ki*l  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  168.  Dis- 
nensions  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  Eucrgetes  expelled  Philometor  from 
Alexandres.  Hereupon  Philometor  repaired  in 
person  to  Rome,  164,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honor,  and  dep- 
uties were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
•orertgn  power.  This  they  efTected  with  lit- 
tle opposition,  b^.ii  they  settled  that  Euergetes 
should  obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  kinffdom. 
Euergetes,  however,  shortly  af^enK'ard  laid 
olaim  to  Cyprus  as  well,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans;  but  Philometor  refused 
to  surrender  the  island  to  him,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  taken  prisoner 
by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that  he 
should  thenceforth  content  himself  with  that 
kingdom.  The  attention  of  Philometor  appears 
to  have  been  from  this  time  principally  directed 
to  the  side  of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  having 
sought,  during  the  dissensions  between  the  two 
brothers,  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
Ptolemy  now  supported  the  usurper  Alexander 
Balas,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
In  marriage,  150.  .  But  when  Ptolemy  advanced 
with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in- 
Uw,  Ammonius,  the  favorite  and  minister  of 
Alexander,  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy ;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband, 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator, 
the  son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried 
on  war  against  Alexander,  whom  be  defeated 
.11  a  decisive  battle ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  aft- 
erward, in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  be 
received  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  this  bat- 
le,  146.  He  had  reigned  thirty-five  years  from 
the  period  of  his  first  accession,  and  eighteen 
from  his  restoration  by  the  Romans.  Philome- 
tor is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  humanity  of 
bis  disposition.  Poly  bins  even  tells  us  that  not 
a  single  citizen  of  Alexandrea  was  put  to  death 
by  him  for  any  political  or  private  ofiTence.  On 
the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. He  lefl:  three  children :  1.  A  son,  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  proclaimed  king  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  under  the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator, 
but  was  put  to  death  almost  immediately  after 
by  his  unde  Euergetes.  3.  A  daughter,  Cleo- 
patra, married  first  to  Alexander  Beuas,  then  to 
Demetrius  H.,  king  of  Syria ;  and,  8.  Another 
daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who  was  aft- 
erward married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
— ^Vn.  EuKKOBTEs  n.  or  Phtscon  {^aK<av)f  that 
is,  Big' Belly,  reigned  B.C.  146-117.  His  his- 
tory down  to  the  death  of  his  brother  has  been 
already  given.  In  order  to  secure  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Phi- 
lometor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eupator.  A  reign  thus  commenced  in 
blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit.  Many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alexandrea,  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  on  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er, were  put  to  death,  while  the  populace  were 
given  up  to  the  cruelties  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
an^  the  streets  of  the  cUy  were  repeatedly  del- 
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uged  w  th  blood.  Thousands  of  the  inhabit 
ants  fletl  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  ami 
the  population  of  Alexandrea  was  so  greatly 
thinned  that  the  king  found  himself  eompeUeo 
to  invite  foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  to 
repeople  his  deserted  capital.  At  the  samn 
time  that  he  thus  incurred  the  hatrei  of  hi^ 
subjects  by  his  cruelties,  he  rendered  himself 
an  object  of  their  aversion  and  contempt  by 
abandoning  himself  to  the  must  degrading  vi 
ces.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  become 
bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enormous- 
ly corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandreans  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  Physcon,  by  which  appel- 
lation he  is  more  universally  known.  His  un- 
ion with  Cleopatra  was  not  of  long  duration 
He  became  enamored  of  his  niece  Cleopatra 
(the  oflfspring  of  his  wife  by  her  former  mar 
riage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
instead  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  his 
Greek  subjects ;  and  his  vices  and  cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandrea. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
dreans declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Memphi- 
tis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra 
having  been  shortly  afterward  expelled  from 
Alexandrea  in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself 
unexpectedly  reinstated  on  the  throne  (1S7). 
His  sister  (Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  ner 
elder  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetriue 
II.,  king  of  Syria,  who  espoused  the  cau&e  ot  tht 
fugitive.  Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against 
him  a  pretender  named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  wbe 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the 
usurper  behaved  with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptol- 
emy, that  the  latter  suddenly  changed  his  poli- 
cy, became  reconciled  to  his  sister  Cleopatra 
whom  he  permitted  to  return  to  Egypt,  f  nd 
gave  his  daughter  Trypbaena  in  marriage  tc 
Antiochus  Grypus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Ptol 
emy  died  after  reignins  twenty-nine  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor ;  but  he 
himself  reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from 
the  date  of  his  first  assumption  of  the  regal  title 
in  170.  Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he 
still  retained  tliat  love  of  letters  which  appears 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only  courted  tlie 
society  of  learned  men,  but  was  himself  the 
author  of  a  work  called  Tfro|xvi7juara,  or  me- 
moirs, which  extended  to  twenty- four  books 
He  left  two  sons :  Ptolemy,  afterward  known 
as  Soter  II.,  and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  sub- 
sequently ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  and 
three  daughters :  1.  Cleopatra,  married  to  her 
brother  Ptolemy  Soter ;  2.  Tryphiena,  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria ;  and,  3.  Se- 
lene, who  was  unmarried  at  her  father's  death. 
To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Apiun, 
he  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Cyrene. — VIII.  Sotbk  II.,  and  also  Philo 
MBTOR,  but  more  commonly  called  Lathy  nub 
or  Latkurus  (Ao^ovpof),  reigned  B.C.  117-  0^ 
and  also  89-81.    Although Jte  yiw\  «>f  full  ag<* 
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Bt  the  ttmo  of  his  father*8  death  (117),  he  was 
obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother,  Cleo- 
oatra,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of 
her  lace  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was,  indeed,  desirous  of  associating  with 
oerself  her  younger  son,  Ptoleity  Alexander; 
but  since  Lathy rus  was  popular  with  the  Alex- 
Qudf  eans,  she  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent 
A.6Aander  to  Cyprus.  AAer  declaring  Lathy- 
rus  king,  she  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  of  whose  influence  she  was 
jealous,  and  to  marry  his  younger  sister  Selene 
In  her  stead.  After  reigning  ten  years  jointly 
with  his  mothp^  he  was  expelled  from  Alexan- 
drea  by  an  insi.rrection  of  the  people  which  she 
nad  excited  against  him  (107).  His  brother 
Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra,  indeed,  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  him  of  that  island  also, 
bat  without  success,  and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an 
independent  kingdom  for  the  eighteen  years 
Bering  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander  reigned 
in  E^pt.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89,  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus was  recalled  by  the  Alexandreans,  and 
established  anew  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which 
he  occupied  thenceforth  without  interruption 
till  his  death  in  81.  The  most  important  event 
of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  which  was  still  poweiful  enough  to 
Hold  out  for  nearly  three  years  against  the  arms 
of  Ptolemy,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which 
a  has  ever  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned 
In  all  thirty-five  years  and  a  half;  ten  in  con- 
junction with  his  mother  (117-107),  eighteen 
in  Cyprus  (107-^9).  and  seven  and  a  half  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter, 
Berenice,  called  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  two  sons,  both  named 
Ptolemy,  who,  though  illegitimate,  became  sev- 
erally  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus.— IX.  Alsx- 
AiTDKB  I.,  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from 
the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Lathyrus,  B.C.  107 
to  90.  In  this  year  he  assassinated  his  mother ; 
but  he  bad  not  reigned  alone  a  year,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the  popu- 
lace and  military  to  quit  Alexandrea.  He, 
however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  rebels ;  where- 
npon  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandre- 
ans to  Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Al- 
exander now  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  Cyprus,  and  invaded  that  island,  bat  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  He  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
afterward  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. — X. 
Alsxandxr  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  at 
Rome  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lathyms  in  81. 
Bulla,  who  was  then  dictator,  nominated  the 
young  Alexander  (who  had  obtained  a  high 
place  in  his  favor)  king  of  Egypt,  and  sent  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  It  was,  how- 
ever, agreed,  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  Cle- 
tpatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus, 
whom  the  Alexandreans  had  already  placed  on 
the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry  her, 
and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power, 
lie  complied  with  thi>  etter  of  this  treaty  by 
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marrying  Cleopatra,  but  only  nineteen  days  an 
erward  caused  her  to  be  assassmated.  The 
Alexandreans  thereupon  rose  against  their  new 
monarch  and  jut  him  to  death. — XI.  Dionysu*, 
but  more  commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Adletxs,  the  flute-player,  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  When  the  assai*'}  n- 
ation  of  Berenice  and  the  death  of  Alexander  II 
had  completed  the  extinction  of  the  legitimat 
race  of  the  Lagidae,  Ptolemy  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Alexandreans,  B.C.  80.  He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  fromthe  Roman  senate  their 
ratification  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  consulship  of  Cesar  (69)  that  he  was 
able  to  purchase  by  vast  bribes  the  desired  priv- 
ilege. He  had  expended  immense  sums  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  object,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  and 
the  discontent  thus  excited  combining  with  the 
I  contempt  entertained  for  his  character,  led  to 
his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandreans  in  58 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to 
procare  from  the  senate  his  restoration.  His 
first  reception  was  promising ;  and  he  procured 
a  decree  from  the  senate  commanding  his 
restoration,  and  intrusting  the  charge  of  efTect- 
ing  it  to  P.  Lentulus  Spiother,  then  proconsul 
of  Cilicia.  Meanwhile,  the  Alexandreans  sent 
an  embassy  of  one  hundred  of  their  leading  cit. 
ixens  to  ^ead  their  cause  with  the  Roman 
senate ;  but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  he 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murder- 
ed. The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this 
proceeding  produced  a  reaction :  the  tribunes 
took  up  the  matter  against  the  nobility ;  a!)d  an 
oracle  was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books, 
forbidding  the  restoration  of  the  king  by  qu 
armed  force.  The  intrisues  and  disputes  thtn 
raised  were  protracted  throughout  the  year  56, 
and  at  length  Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  favorable 
result,  quitted  Rome  in  disgast,  and  withdrew 
to  Ephesus.  But  in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous  bribe 
of  lO.OiX)  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself,  to  un- 
dertake his  restoration.  The  Alexandreans  had 
in  the  mean  time  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who 
had  married  Archelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithradates,  and  they  opposed  Gabinius  with 
an  army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were,  however,  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles,  Archelaus  was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once 
more  established  on  the  throne,  55.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Ber- 
enice, and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alex- 
andrea. He  survived  his  restoration  only  three 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  Gabinius  for  his  pro- 
tection. He  died  in  5 1 ,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  accession 
He  left  two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and  two 
danghters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinod.— XII.  JEAActi 
son  of  the  preceding.  By  his  father's  will  the 
BovenJgn  power  was  left  to  himself  and  bis 
sister  Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement 
was  catned  into  efifect  without  opposition,  51 
Auletes  had  also  referred  the  execution  of  hia 
will  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  latter  acce|itr 
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«d  the  office,  confirmed  its  provisions,  and  be- 
stowed on  Pompey  the  title  of  guardian  of  the 
young  king.  But  the  approach  of  the  civil  war 
prevented  them  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  afTairs,  which  fell  into  the 
nands  of  a  eunuch  named  Pothinus.  It  was 
-*ot  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
Mie  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  princess,  aAer  she  had  reigned 
m  conjunction  with  her  brother  about  three 
years,  48.  Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria, 
and  assembled  an  army,  with  which  she  in- 
vaded Egypt.  The  young  king,  accompanied 
by  his  guardian,  met  her  at  Pelusium,  and  it 
was  while  the  two  armies  were  here  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  that  Pompey  landed  in 
Egypt,  to  throw  himself  as  a  suppliant  on  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy;  but  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  orders  of  Pothinus,  before  he  could  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  king  himself.  Short- 
ly after,  Caisar  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister.     But  as  Cleopatra's  charms 

famed  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  Pothinus 
etermined  to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
Cesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called 
the  Alexandrean  war.  Ptolemy,  who  was  at 
first  in  Ciesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  drowned  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  river  (47).— XIII. 
Youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared 
king  by  Caesar  la  conjunction  with  Cleopatra, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy 
XIl.,  47;  and  although  he  was  a  mere  boy^  it 
n  as  decreed  that  he  should  marry  his  sister, 
with  whom  he  was  thus  to  share  the  power. 
Both  his  marriage  and  regal  title  were,  of 
course,  purely  nominal;  and  in  43  Cleopatra 
put  him  to  death. 

III.  Kings  of  other  CourUnes. 
1.  Sumamed  Alobitks,  that  is,  of  Alorus,  re- 

Sint,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  king  of 
acedonia.  He  obtained  the  supreme  power 
by  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Amyntas,  B.C.  367,  but  was,  in  his  turn, 
assassinated  by  Perdtccas  III.,  364. — S.  Sur- 
Qamed  Arion,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-^6),  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  left  him  by  his  will  the  kingdom  of 
the  CyrenaTca.  At  his  death  in  96,  Apion  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  by  his  will  to  the  Roman 
people.  The  senate,  bowerer,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
CyrenaTca  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  years 
afterward.  —  8.  Sumamed  Cekaunus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  his  second  wife  Eurydice.  Wben 
his  father  in  286  set  aside  the  claim  of  Cerau- 
nus  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  his  younger 
son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  successor,  Ce- 
raunus  repaired  to  the  court  of  Lysimacbns. 
After  Lysimachns  had  perished  in  battle  against 
Seleucus  (881 ),  Ptolemy  Cerannna  was  received 
by  the  latter  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  bat 
shortly  afterward  (880)  he  basely  assassinated 
Seleucus,  and  took  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  Aftei  reigning  a  few  months,  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  bT  «be  Gaols,  taken  pris- 
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oner,  aad  put  to  dea'^i  —4.  Tetrarch  i\f  Ca alvi 
in  Syria,  the  son  of  Mennapus.  He  a;;iean!  tv 
have  held  the  cities  of  HeliopoliB  and  Chalcis 
as  well  as  the  mountain  district  oflturaea,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damas- 
cus and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Ccelesyria 
with  predatory  incursions.  He  reigned  from 
about  70  to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son  Lysanias.  —  6.  King  of  Cyprus,  was  tlie 
younger  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  uf 
Egypt,  being,  like  him,  an  illegitimate  son  ol 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  He  was  acknowledged  as 
king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time  that  his  brothel 
Auletes  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  80.  He  had  offended  P.  Clodios  by  neg- 
lecting to  ransom  him  when  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates  *,  and  accord- 
ingly Clodius,  when  he  became  tribune  (68). 
brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Remap 
province.  Cato,  who  had  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  nefarioos  decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  ad- 
vismg  him  to  submit,  and  offering  him  bis  per- 
sonal safety,  with  the  ofllce  of  high-priest  a* 
Paphos,  and  a  liberal  maintenance.  But  tbt 
unhappy  king  refused  these  offers,  and  put  at. 
end  to  his  own  life,  67. — 6.  King  of  Epibus,  wa& 
the  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epirus. 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyr- 
rfaus.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deatl 
of  his  elder  brother,  Pyrrhus  II.,  but  reigne< 
only  a  very  short  time.  The  date  of  his  reigr 
can  not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  as  he  wai 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Mao 
edonia,  it  may  be  placed  between  889-889. — 7 
King  of  MiuHBTANiA,  was  the  son  and  success 
or  of  Juba  II.  By  his  mother  Cleopatra  he  wat 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  namr 
he  bore.  The  period  of  his  accession  can  not 
be  determined  with  certainty,  but  we  know  that 
be  was  on  the  throne  in  A.D.  18.  He  continned 
to  reign  without  interruption  till  A.D.  40,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  an^ 
shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great  riches  hav 
ing  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  emperor. 

IV.  Literary. 
1.  Claudius  Ptolbmads,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptol- 
emy himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  bin 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.D.  139,  at  Al- 
exandrea;  and,  since  be  survived  Antooinus, 
he  was  alive  A.D.  161.  Hit  writings  are  ef 
follows:  1.  MevaXtf  2vvra^(f  n^(  ^AarpovofUoi, 
usually  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Alm^eet. 
Since  the  Tetrahiblut^  the  work  on  astrolo^, 
was  also  entitled  irvvrof<c,  the  Arabs,  to  distin- 
gnish  the  two,  probably  called  the  greater  work 
fieyoXif,  and  afterward  fteyicr^ :  the  title  Alm^ 
geet  is  a  compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the 
Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into 
thirteen  books.  It  treats  of  the  relations  of  ths 
earth  and  heaven ;  the  effect  of  position  upon 
the  earth :  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
without  which  that  of  the  stars  can  not  be  un- 
dertaken; the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  an! 
thoee  of  the  five  stars  oalled  phneu.  The  aev 
enth  and  eighth  books  are  the  most  interesting 
to  the  modem  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars.  This  catalogue  gives 
the  longitudes  and  latitudesof  one  thousand 
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«nu  twre^ty-two  stare,  described  by  their  posi- 
uons  in  the  coostellations.  It  seems  that  this 
catalogue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hippar- 
cbus,  altered  to  Ptolemy*s  own  time  by  assum- 
ing the  Talue  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  least  which  could 
3e ;  some  changes  having  also  been  made  by 
Ptolemy^s  own  observations.  Indeed,  the  whole 
work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based 
jpon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  whom  he 
constantly  cites  as  his  authority.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma,  Paris,  1813, 
1816,  2  vols.  4to.  There  ate  also  two  other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1810-1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  Te- 
Tpd6i6Xoc  avvta^tct  generally  called  Tetrahiblon^ 
or  Quadripartttum  de  Apotetesmatibus  et  Judictit 
Aitrorum.  "With  this  goes  another  small  work, 
called  KopirSc,  or  Fructus  lAbrarumSuorum^  often 
called  CetUiloquittm,  from  its  containing  a  hund- 
red aphorisms.  Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some 
whether  they  be  genuine.  But  the  doubt  merely 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy. — 3.  KavCtv  Batriliuv,  a  cata- 
logue of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  sev- 
eral times  referred  to  by  Syncellus. — 4.  ^datic 
dTrAovAv  itaripuv  koI  awayoytf  hnorjfiaaeitJVf  De 
Apparentiit  et  Significaiionibus  inerranHunif  an 
annual  list  of  sidereal  phenomena.  —  5,  6.  De 
Analemmaie  and  Planispharium.  These  works 
are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.  The  AnaUmma 
is  a  collection  of  graphical  processes  for  facili- 
tating the  construction  of  sun-d ials.  The  Plani- 
sphere is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection, in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the 
cirel9  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.— 7.  Tiepl 
wodiaeop  tQv  n%avofiivQv,  De  Planetarum  ny- 
pothenbus  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest 
for  the  explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.— 
8.  'ApftoviKutv  pi6Ma  /.,  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  the  musical  scale.— 9.  Ile^  Kpirrfplov  kqI  iiyt- 
(iovucovt  De  Judieandi  Facultate  et  Animi  PriTtei- 
patu,  a  metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptol- 
emy.— 10.  Veoypafifc^  *T^yrfctCi  in  eight  books, 
the  great  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy.  This 
work  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients 
to  form  a  complete  geographical  system  ;  it  was 
accepted  as  the  text-book  of  the  science ;  and 
it  maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
rapid  progress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it 
to  be  superseded.  It  contains,  however,  very 
Kttle  information  respecting  the  objects  of  in- 
terest connected  with  the  diflbrent  conntries 
and  places ;  for,  with  the  exeeption  of  the  in- 
troductory matter  in  the  firet  book,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  woik,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest  The  latitudes  of  Ptol- 
emy are  tolerably  correct ;  but  his  longitudes 
are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  his  length  of  the 
known  world,  from  east  to  west,  being  much 
too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of  re- 
mark, in  paseing,  that  the  modern  worid  owes 
much  to  this  error;  for  it  tended  to  encourage 
that  belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western 
I  to  the  Indies^  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
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•  cover>  if  America  by  Columbus.  The  first  boo* 
is  introductory.  The  next  six  and  a  half  booka 
(ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of 
tlie  known  world,  beginning  with  the  'V^'est  of 
Europe,  the  description  of  which  is  contained 
in  book  ii. ;  next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in 
book  iii. ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv. ;  then  West- 
ern or  Le^er  Asia,  in  book  ▼. ;  then  the  Great- 
er Asia,  In  book  vi. ;  then  India,  the  Chersone- 
sus  Aorea,  Scrica,  the  Sins,  and  Taprobane,  in 
book  vii.,  cc.  1-4.  The  form  in  which  the  de- 
scnption  18  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places,  witn 
their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and 
then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Pre- 
fixed to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  desi^rip- 
tion  of  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  par 
about  to  be  described ;  and  remarks  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character  are  interspersed  among  the 
lists,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion.  The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  book,  are  occupied 
with  a  description  of  a  set  of  maps  of  the  known 
worid.  These  maps  are  still  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Geographia  of  Ptolemy  is  by  Pe- 
trus  Bertius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619,  Ibl. ;  reprinted 
Antwerp,  1624,  fol.— 2.  Of  Megalopolis,  the  son 
of  Agesarohus,  wrote  a  history  of  King  Ptolemy 
IV.  Phllopator.— 8.  An  Egyptian  priest  of  Men- 
des,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt. 
He  probably  lived  under  the  first  Roman  em- 
perore. — 4.  Sumamed  Chbmnus,  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandrea,  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

PvdLiiMlis  (UroXeptitc '  tlToXeftatri^  and  Ilro 
Xepaevc).  1.  Also  called  Acs  ('A/n^,  a  corrupt 
tion  of  the  native  name  Acco,  Old  Testament : 
now,  in  Arabic,  Akkaj  French  St.  Jean  d^Acre, 
English  Acre),  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pheenicia,  south  of  Tyre,  and  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surrounded 
by  mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  by  na- 
ture as  a  key  of  the  passage  between  Ccelesyria 
and  Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Phflsnicia,  being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  (i.,  31).  Under  the  Persians  it  was  made 
the  head-quartere  of  the  expeditions  against 
Egypt ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyro 
that  it  acquired  its  great  importance  as  a  mili- 
tary and  oonmieroim  city.  The  Ptolemy  who 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it,  and  from  whom  it 
obtained  its  Greek  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagos.  Afler  the 
change  of  its  name,  its  oitade!  continued  to  be 
called  Aee.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  col- 
ony, and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modern  history 
does  not  fall  within  the  proTince  of  this  work 
—2.  (At  or  near  the  modern  El-Lahum),  a  small 
town  of  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Arsinoltes, 
between  Arsinoft  and  Heradeopolis  the  Great. 
—8.  P.  HiRMii  (II.  1^  'Epfielav,  TiroXtfuuKT^  nohc: 
now  Menskieh,  rains),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos, 
was  a  plaoe  of  great  importance  under  the  Ptol- 
emies, who  enkrged  and  adorned  it,  and  mads 
it  a  purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all  pecul- 
iarly Egyptian  laws  and  customs. — 4.  P.  Tni- 
]i6iv,  or  Epitrbras  (II.  Otfpovt  i  hrl  i^ifpac)*  * 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Troglo 
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ijitk  an  «ti)p\>riam  for  the  trade  with  India  and 
Arabia,  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the 
sun  havinff  been  observed  to  be  directly  OTcr  it 
forty-five  days  before  and  aAer  the  summer  sol- 
stice, the  place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed 
points  for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle  on  the  eartb*s  surface. — 5.  (Now 
Tolmeiia^  or  Tolometa^  ruins),  on  the  northwest- 
ern coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the  five  great 
cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first  only 
the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia 
(ten  geographical  miles)  inland,  but  which  was 
so  entirely  eclipsed  by  Ptolemals  that,  under 
the  Romans,  even  the  name  of  Barca  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  city.  From  which  of  the 
Ptolemies  it  took  its  name,  we  are  not  informed. 
Its  magnificence  is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins, 
which  are  now  partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They 
are  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  the 
remains  of  several  temples,  three  theatres,  and 
an  aqueduct. 

Ptoon  {Htuov:  now  PaUa  and  Strutzina),  a 
mountain  in  BcBotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon, 
which  extends  from  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Lake  Copais  southward  to  the  coast. 

PoBLlcdLA,  or  PoplIcGla,  or  Poplicola,  a  Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  "  one  who  courts  the 
people"  (from  populus  and  eo/o),  and  thus  "  a 
friend  of  the  people."  The  form  Poplicula  or 
Poplicola  was  the  more  ancient,  but  PuUieola 
was  the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  later  times. 

PuBLicdLA,  P.  Valbrius,  took  an  active  part 
it  expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and 
was  thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (B. 
C.  609).  He  eecured  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple by  proposing  several  laws,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  every  citizen  who 
was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  should  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  He  also  or- 
dered the  lictors  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their  power 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  consuls.  Hence  be 
became  so  groat  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
that  he  received  the  surname  of  Publieola.  He 
was  consul  thiee  times  again,  namely,  in  508, 
507,  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons  mourn- 
ed for  him  ten  months,  as  they  had  done  for 
Brutus.  The  descendants  of  Publieola  bore  the 
same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the  highest 
ofiices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
public. 

PublIcola,  Gblliui.  1.  L.,  consul  with  Cn. 
Lentulus  Clodianua,  B.C.  72.  Both  consuls 
carried  on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  latter.  In  70  Gellius  was  censor, 
and  in  67  and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey's 
legates  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratical  party.  In  63  he 
warmly  suppo  ted  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  In  59  he  opposed 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cesar,  and  in  67  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  Cicero's  recall  from  exile.  He  was 
alive  in  55,  when  Cicero  delivered  his  speech 
against  Piso,  but  he  probably  died  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  married  twice.  He  must  have 
reached  a  great  age,  since  he  is  mentioned  as 
;be  contubernalis  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  who 
jvds  consul  in  130. — %  L  ,  son  of  the  preceding 
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by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  the  rcpubiicsc 
party  after  Cesar's  death  (44),  and  went  witL 
M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  against  the 
lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Caseins,  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavianus  and  Antony.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consul- 
ship in  36.  In  the  war  between  Octavianoc 
and  Antony,  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  commanded  the  right  wingof  Antony's  flee* 
at  the  battle  of  Actium. — 3.  Brother  probably 
of  No.  1,  is  called  step  son  of  L.  Marcius  Philip> 
pus,  consul  91,  and  brother  of  L  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  consul  66.  According  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  and  having 
dissipated  his  property,  united  himself  to  P. 
Clodius. 

PublIlIa,  the  second  wife  of  M.  Tullius  Cic- 
ero, whom  he  married  B  ^.  46.  As  Cicero 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age.  and  Pnblilia  quite 
young,  the  marriage  occasioned  great  scandal. 
It  appears  that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments;  and  after  the  di- 
vorce of  Terentia,  he  was  anxious  to  contract 
a  new  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  his  debts.  Publilia  had  a  large 
fortune,  which  had  been  left  to  Cicero  in  troat 
for  her.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  Cicero  di- 
vorced her  in  46. 

PoBLiuus  Philo.     Vid.  Philo. 

PuBLiLiDs,  VoLRRo,  tribuue  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  be  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  eediles  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tributa  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained the  power  of  deliberating  and  determin- 
ing in  all  matters  aflTecting  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some 
said  that  the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now 
for  the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been 
only  two  previously. 

POBLIUS  SVRUS.       Vid.  SyRt78. 

Puclif  uH  (UovKtvov)^  a  fortress  in  Istria,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the  road  ftiom  Aquileia  to  Pola. 
was  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  produced 
wine,  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of 
Vinum  Pueinum. 

PuDiofrlA  (AMuc),  a  personification  of  mod- 
esty, was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to 
her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated 
to  her,  one  under  the  name  of  Pudieitia  patrtcia^ 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Pudieitia  pUbeia. 
The  former  was  in  the  foram  Boarium,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  When  the  patrician  Vir- 
ginia was  driven  from  this  sanctuary  by  the 
other  patrician  women,  because  she  bad  mar- 
ried the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumnius,  she  built 
a  separate  sanctuaiy  to  Pudieitia  plebeia  in  the 
Vicus  Longus. 

PuLCHBR,  Claudius.     Vid.  Claudius. 

PuLCHfeRiA,  eldest  daughter  of  the  EmiieroT 
Arcadios,  was  born  A.D.  399.  In  414,  when 
she  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  became 
the  guardian  of  her  brother  Theodosius,  and 
was  declared  Augusta  or  empress.  She  had 
the  virtual  government  in  her  hands  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450 
On  his  death  she  remained  at  the  head  of  a^ 
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talis,  and  shortly  afterward  she  married  Mar- 
sian,  with  whom  she  continued  to  reign  in  com- 
mon till  her  death  in  453.  Pulcheria  was  a 
woman  of  ability*  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
piety,  and  her  public  and  private  yirtues. 

PcJLCHBaM  pROHOirrORIUM  (/CaAdv  OKptiT^plOV), 

a  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  in  Northern  Africa,  where 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  landed;  probably 
itlentical  with  the  Apollinij  PHOMONTORiirif. 

PuLLus,  L.  JffNlus,  consul  B.C.  249,  in  the 
^rst  Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglect- 
ing the  auspices.  In  despair,  he  put  an  end  to 
bis  own  life. 

PopisNus  Mazimus,  M.  ClodIos,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus  in  A.D.  238,  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
two  Gordians  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors 
were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same 
year. 

PopIus,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterized  by  Horace  as  the  "lacry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi." 

Pur  A  (Jiovpa:  now  probably  Bimjmr)^  the  cap- 
ital of  Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  or  the  country, 
on  the  borders  of  Carmania. 

PuRPUBARliS  iNsuLiB  (uow  probably  the  JIfa- 
ieira  group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  Africa, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  purple  muscles  which  abound  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa  (Gaetulia).  The  islands 
of  Hera  'Hpa)  and  Autolala  (A^roAaAa),  men- 
tioned b/  Ptolemy,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
group. 

PoRPDRio,  L.  FuRius,  prsetor  B.C.  200,  ob- 
tained Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gain- 
ed a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had 
Is  id  siege  to  Cremona.  He  was  consul  196, 
nhen  he  defeated  the  Boli. 

PutbolInom,  a  country  house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  QuoMiiorug  Aeade- 
mka,  and  where  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

PuTidLANus  SiHus  (now  Bay  ofNafle»\  a  bay 
ot  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  between 
the  promontory  Misennm  and  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  which  was  originally  called  Cumanus, 
but  afterward  Puteolanus,  from  the  town  Pute- 
oli. The  northwest  corner  of  it  was  separated 
by  a  dike  eight  stadia  in  length  from  the  rest 
of  the  bay,  thus  forming  the  Ldcrxitus  Lacvs. 

PuTidLi  (Puteolanus :  now  PozxuoU)^  origin- 
ally named  Dicaaxchia  (Atiraiap;if/a,  Aucoiop- 
Xuax  AiKotapx^t  ^iKaiapxtlTtf^^  -AT^^c)*  ^  cele- 
brated sea-port  town  of  Campania,  situated  on 
a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Puteolanus 
Sinus,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cumae,  was 
founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae,  B.C.  621,  un- 
der the  name  of  Dicearchia.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  who 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Puteoli,  either 
Xnim  its  numerous  wells,  or  from  the  stench 
arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, llie  town  was  indebted  for  its  im- 
portance to  its  excellent  harbor,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from 
the  celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  This  earth,  called  Pozzolana^  when  mix- 
.xd  «vith  chalk,  orms  an  excellent  cement,  which 
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in  course  of  time  becomes  as  hard  in  uatei  at 
stone.  The  mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a 
bridge,  and  seventeen  of  the  piers  are  still  vist 
hie  projecting  above  the  water.  To  this  mole 
Caligula  attached  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Raise,  a  distance  of  two  rnile^ 
Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com* 
merce  with  Alexandrea  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonized  by  the  Ro* 
mans  in  B  C.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Alaric  in  A.D.  410,  by  Genseric  in  455,  and  also 
by  Totilas  in  545,  but  was  on  each  occasion 
speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still  many  ruins  ot 
the  ancient  town  at  the  modern  Poszuoli.  Oi 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  ot 
the  temple  of  Scrapie,  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  of  the  mole  already  described. 

PuTPOT  (now  probably  HamametX  a  sea-port 
town  of  Africa  Propria  (Zeogitana;  un  ihe  Gulf 
of  Neapolis  (now  Gulf  of  Hamamet).  Its  name 
is  evidently  Phcenician. 

Pydwa  (Ilvdpa:  IlwJvoiof ;  now  Kitron),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  Pieria,  was 
situated  at  a  small  distance  west  of  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  harbor.  It  was 
originally  a  Greek  colony,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  whom,  however, 
it  frequently  revolted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
siege  by  Archelaus,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
twenty  stadia  inland ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
still  find  the  town  situated  on  the  coast.  It 
again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was 
subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and  fortified 
the  place.  It  was  here  that  (Jlympias  sustain- 
ed a  long  siege  against  Cassander,  B.C.  317- 
316.  It  IS  especially  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  ^Gmilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, 168.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also 
called  Citrum  or  Citrus. 

Ptobla  or  pRYoiLA  (Ilv/eXa,  ^yeXa),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  (Artemis)  Munychia.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Agamemnon  on  his 
return  from  Troy. 

ProM jn  (Tlvyftatoi,  i.  e.,  men  of  the  Keight  of 
a  mtyfi^,  i.  e.,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches),  a 
ftibnlous  people,  first  mentioned  by  Homer  (//., 
iii.,  5),  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Ocean,  and 
attacked  by  cranes  in  spring  time.  The  fable 
is  repeated  by  numerous  writers,  in  various 
forms,  especially  as  to  the  locality,  some 
placing  them  in  iEthiopia,  others  in  India,  and 
others  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  earth.  The 
story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  several  works  of  art. 

ProMALlON  (IIvy^aA/ov).  1.  King  of  Cypres 
and  father  of  Metharme.  He  is  said  to  ba^  e 
fallen  in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden 
which  he  himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to 
have  prayed  to  Venus  (Aphrodite)  to  breathe  life 
into  it.  When  the  request  was  granted,  Pyg- 
malion married  the  maiden,  and  became  by  her 
the  fiatther  of  Paphos.~2.  Son  of  Belus  and 
brother  of  Dido,  who  murdered  Sichaeua,  Dido's 
husband.    For  details,  vid.  Dido. 

Pf LADBs  {JlvXaStfc).  1 .  Son  of  Strophiiis  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  fHlhci 
was  king  of  Pbocis ;  and  aft  »Hli-  «1"«'  h  of  .\  aiv 
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ceinron  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his 
Tathei  s  court.  Here  Py lades  contracted  that 
friendship  with  Orestes  which  became  proverb* 
iai.  He  assisted  Orestes  la  murdering  his  moth- 
er Clytemnestra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to 
the  Taurio  Chersonesus;  and  he  eventually 
married  his  sister  Electra,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  HeUanicus,  Medon,  and  Strophius. 
For  details,  vid.  Obrstes.— 2.  A  pantomime 
dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  spoken  of  un- 
der Batryll^s. 

PvLiB  {Uv?,at,  i.  e.«  Gaia).  1.  A  general 
name  for  any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Thbrmopt* 
i,M,  Pylae  APmniae,  Caspias,  &c.  ( Vid.  the  sev- 
eral specific  names.) — 2.  Two  small  islands  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (now  Red 
Sea)  from  the  Erythrsean  Sea. 

PvLiBMaifBs  (UvXai/Ovffc),  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Paphlagonia, 
so  as  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  ap- 
pellation, like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  and 
Arsaces  in  Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very 
iittle  definite  information  concerning  them. 

[PvLAUB  {TlvXaioch  Bon  of  Lethus,  leader  of 
the  Pelasgians  from  Larissa,  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans ] 

[Pylartrs  {TlvXdpnK),  a  Trojan  warrior, 
slain  by  Patrodus.] 

Ptlas  (nvAa<\  son  of  Cteson,  and  king  of 
Megara,  who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  fii- 
ther's  brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylos  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  gave  Megara  to  Pandion, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Pylia,  aad  ac- 
cordingly was  his  son-in-law. 

Pylknb  {Uv^vv),  an  ancient  town  of  iEtolia, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  on 
whose  site  Proschium  was  subsequently  built. 

[Pyloii  {IlvXuv),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
PulypCBtes,] 

P9L0B  (BvXocy,  the  name  of  three  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  1-  InElis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scollis,  and  about  seventy 
or  eighty  stadia  from  the  city  of  £lis,  on  the 
road  to  Olympia,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ladon  and  the  Peneus  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pylon  or  Pylas  of  Megara,  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been 
afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Eleans. — 2.  In  Triphyl- 
ia,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the 
River  Mamaus,  west  of  the  Mountain  Minthe, 
and  north  of  Leprenm. — 3.  In  the  southwest  of 
Messenia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
iEgaleos  on  a  promontory  at  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  basin,  now  called  the  Bav  o/Nav- 
arino,  the  largest  and  safest  harbor  in  all  Greece. 
This  harbor  was  fronted  and  protected  by  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria  (now  Sphagia),  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow  entrances  at 
each  end.  In  the  second  Messenian  war  the 
inhahitants  of  Pylos  ofiTered  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  Spartans ;  but  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ira,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  na- 
tive country  with  the  rest  of  the  Messeoians. 
Pylos  now  remained  in  ruins,  but  again  became 
memorabiB  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
Athenians  under  Demosthenes  built  a  fort  on 
the  promontory  Coryphasinm,  a  little  south  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  harbor  (B.O.  425).  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Atheni- 
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ans  proved  unavailing;  and  the  captute  b$ 
Cleon  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  was  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  events  in  the  whole  war.^There  has 
been  much  controversy,  which  of  these  three 
places  was  the  Pylos  founded  by  Neleus,  ana 
governed  by  Nestor  and  his  descendants.  The 
town  in  Elis  has  little  or  no  claim  to  the  honor, 
and  the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  in  TripL  yl- 
ia  and  Messenia.  The  ancients  usually  decide<! 
in  favor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos;  but  most  mod 
ern  critics  support  the  claims  of  the  Tripbyliai 
city.  . 

[Pyracmov,  one  of  the  assistants  of  Vulcan 
in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
Vid.  Oycloprs.] 

[Pyracriiss  (nvpai;r^),  leader  of  the  Peo- 
nians,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Patro* 
clus  according  to  Homer,  or  by  Diomedes  ac- 
cording to  Dkstys.] 

PyramIa  (ra  Uvpa^ia)^  a  town  of  Argolis,  it 
the  district  Thyreatis,  where  Danans  is  said  tc 
have  landed. 

PyrImus.     Vid.  Thisbr. 

PyrImus  (Ilvpafiof  :  now  JiAon),  one  of  tnc 
largest  rivers  oif  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  the  anti> 
Taurus  range,  near  Arabissus  in  Cataonia  (the 
southeastern  part  of  Cappadocia),  and  after  run 
ning  southeast,  first  under  ground,  and  tlien  as 
a  navigable  river»  breaks  through  the  Taurus 
chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  then 
flows  southwest  through  Gilicia  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  about  one  stadion  (six  hundred 
and  six  feet)  in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Mallus.  Its  ancient  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Leucosyrus,  from  the  Lbucosy&i  whodweH 
on  its  banks. 

[Pyranhbr  (Ilv/oaydpof),.  a  historian  of  an  un* 
known  period,  wrote  a  woik  entitled  Ue^oirov^ 
ptfeiaKd.'] 

[Pyrasus  {Uvpaaoc),  a  city  of  the  Thessalian 
district  Phthiotis,  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  al- 
ready in  Strabo's  time  in  ruins :  it  was  situated 
on  the  coast,  twenty  stadia  (two  geographical 
miles)  from  Thebae,  with  a  Demetrium.] 

[Pyra^ub  (Efvpaooc),  a  Trojan  warrior,  alaii! 
by  Ajax.] 

PYRftNE  or  PYRBir.Br  MOIITBB  {Uvpifvn,  TU  Il«» 

fnjvala  bpn  :  now  Pyrenus),  a  range  of  mounK 
ains  extendinfl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mettl* 
terraaean,  and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  length  of  these  monnu 
ains  is  abont  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in 
a  straight  line ;  their  breadth  varies  from  about 
forty  miles  to  twenty ;  their  greatest  height  ia 
between  eleven  thousand  and  twelve  thousand 
feet.  The  Romans  first  heoarae  acqnainted  with 
these  mountains  by  their  campaigns  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punie  war. 
Their  name,  however,  had  travelled  eastward 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  since  Herodotus  (ii., 
83)  speaks  of  a  city  Pyrene  betonging  to  the 
Celts,  near  which  the  later  rises.  The  ancient 
writers  usually  derived  the  name  from  fr«/», 
**  fire,"  and  then,  according  to  a  common  prac- 
tice, invented  a  story  to  exphiin  the  false  ety* 
mology,  relating  that  a  great  fire  onoe  raged 
upon  the  mountains.  The  name,  however,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Celtic  Byrin  oi 
Bryn,  "  a  mountain."  The  continuation  of  the 
mountains  along  the  Mare  Cantabricum  wn 
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called  Saltos  Vasconum,  and  atill  further  west 
Mcaa  VindiuB  or  Yinnius.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  only  three  passes  over  the  Pyr- 
enees, the  one  on  the  west  near  Carase  (now 
Garis),  not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricom,  the 
one  in  the  middle  leading  from  Cesaraugusta 
to  Beneharnum  (now  Bariget),  and  the  one  on 
the  east,  which  was  most  frequently  used,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Juncaria  (now 
Junquera). 

Pyrbnbs  Pkumontoriox,  or  F  iomortobium 
VlNiRis  (now  Cape  Creus),  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  derived  its  second  name  from 
a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

Pyboi.  1.  (Hdpyoi  or  Uiipyoc :  IIwpyiT^f),  the 
most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near 
the  Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed bf  the  Minyae.— 2.  (Pyrgensis :  now  Santa 
Several  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast 
of  Etniria,  was  used  as  the  port  of  Cere  or 
Agylla,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  was  at  an 
early  period  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  It  possessed  a  very  wealthy  temple  of 
Ilitbyia,  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  plundered 
m  B.C.  384.  Pyrgi  is  mentioned  at  a  later  time 
as  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost  its  importance  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  There  are  still  re- 
mains at  Sta  Severa  of  the  ancient  polygonal 
walls  of  Pyrgi. 

[Ptroo,  nurse  of  the  children  of  Priam,  ao- 
oompanied^neas  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  showed  the  Trojan  women  that  it  was  a 
goddess,  and  not  Beroe,  who  urged  them  to  fire 
the  Trojan  ships  in  Sicily.] 

PrBcdrtgLBS  (UvpyoTiXtfc),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem  engravers  of  ancient  Greece, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and 
Lysippus,  by  naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 

PtbIous,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of 
small  pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

PvBiPHLBoiTBON  {Uvpn^^eyiBiiv),  that  is,  flam- 
mg  with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lowor  world. 

PtbomZohus,  the  name  of  two  artists.  The 
name  occurs  in  four  difibrent  forms,  namely, 
Pkyromachus,  Pkyhmachu*,  PhilotMekut,  and 
Pyromaehu*.  1.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
executed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias,  about  B.C. 
415.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appears  to  have 
been  Phyromachos. — ^8.  An  artist  who  flourish- 
ed B.C.  295*240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv., 
8,  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who  rep- 
resented the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most 
oelebrated  was  that  which  obtained  for  Attains 
I.  the  title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  suppoted 
by  the  best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  cel- 
ebrated statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  popularly 
oaiied  the  Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one 
of  the  bronze  statues  in  the  works  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    It  is  evidently  the  statue  of  a  Celt 

Ptbrha  (XIv/(>:  Ilv^o^oc).  1.  A  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  on 
the  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  t fter  it 
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and  consequently  on  the  narrowest  pait  of  tri« 
island. — 2.  A  town  and  promontory  of  Phthio> 
tis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasiean  Gulf,  and  ncai 
the  frontiers  of  Magnesia.  OflTthis  promontory 
there  were  two  small  islands,  named  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion — 3.  A  small  Ionic  town  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus, 
and  fifty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meander. 

Pyrrhi  Castra  {Tlv^fiw  x^o^h  a  fortified 
place  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  where  Pvrrhus 
probably  encamped  in  his  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try in  B.C.  272. 

Pyrrhichus  (Tlvfi/nxoc),  a  town  of  the  EIpu- 
thero-lacones  in  the  southwest  of  Laconia. 

Pybbho  (Uvfi^v),  the  founder  of  the  Skep 
tical  or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was  a 
native  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  first 
the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then  said  to 
have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the  books 
of  Democritus,  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon,  to  have  attached 
himself  closely  to  Anaxarchus,  and  with  him  tc 
have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstan- 
ces. His  disciple  Timon  extolled  with  admira- 
tion his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  pleasure  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
valued  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made 
him  their  high  priest,  and  erected  a  monument 
to  him  after  his  death.  The  Athenians  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  his  skep- 
tical philosophy  ;  and  the  ridiculous  tales  told 
about  him  by  Diogenes  Laertins  are  probably  the 
invention  of  his  enemies.  He  asserted  that  cer- 
tain knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainable, 
and  that  the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  Pyrrho  wrote  no  works, 
except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander,  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a  royal  manner. 
His  philosophical  system  was  first  reduced  to 
writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  but  we  have  no  mention  of 
the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 

Pybbhos  {Uv/f/xK).  1.  Mythological.  Vid. 
Nboptolbmus. — 2.  I.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of 
.£acides  and  Phthia,  was  born  B.C.  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in 
Epirus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings. 
On  the  deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots 
(vid,  iGAOinzs),  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  child 
of  only  two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who 
carried  him  to  Glaucias,  the  king  of  the  Tau- 
lantians,  an  lUyrian  people.  Glaucias  took  the 
child  under  his  care,  and  brought  him  up  with 
his  own  children.  He  not  only  refused  to  sur- 
render Pyrrhus  to  Cassander,  but  about  ten 
years  afterward  he  marohed  into  Epiras  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhus  on  the 
throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the  cat 
of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  twelve  yeaij 
of  age.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
however,  Cassander,  who  had  gained  his  su- 
premacy in  Greece,  prevailed  upon  the  Epir3ti 
to  expel  their  young  king.    PjKjrhus,  who  waf 
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•tili  only  seventeen  years  of  age  Joined  Deme- 
trius, who  bad  married  his  sister  Deidamia,  ac- 
companied him  to  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  901,  in  whioh  he  gained  great 
renown  for  his  valor.  Antigonus  fell  in  the 
hnttie,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive ;  bnt 
Pyrihus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterward  went  for  him 
as  a  hostage  into  Egypt.  Here  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  win  the  favor  of  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  An- 
igonc,  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptol- 
emy now  supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and  forces, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptole- 
mus,  who  had  reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyr- 
rhus  had  been  driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed 
to  share  the  sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  last  long,  and 
Pyrrhus  anticipated  his  own  destruction  by  put- 
ting his  rival  to  death.  This  appears  to  have 
happened  in  295,  in  whioh  year  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  begun  to  reign.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  troops, 
and  his  affability  and  generosity  secured  the 
love  of  his  people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age 
to  have  taken  Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to 
have  been  fired  with  the  ambition  of  imitating 
his  exploits  and  treading  in  his  footsteps.  His 
eyes  were  first  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia. By  assisting  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cas- 
Sander,  against  his  brother  Antipater,  he  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian 
dominions  on  the  western  side  of  Greece.  ■  But 
th9  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now  became 
the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  S91.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigor  and  various 
vicissitudes  for  four  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the 
coalition  formed  in  287  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus  against  Demetrius.  Lysim- 
achus  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Macedonia;  Deme- 
trius was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
fly  in  disguise ;  and  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus.  But  the 
latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion ;  the  Mace- 
donians preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimachus,  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driv- 
en out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months  (286).  For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus 
reigned  quietly  in  Epirus  without  embarking  in 
any  new  enterprise.  But  a  life  of  inactivity 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Taren- 
tines  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy  early  in  280, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  took 
with  him  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  two  thousand  archers,  five  hundred  aling- 
ers,  and  either  fifty  or  twenty  elephants,  hav- 
mg  previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals, 
with  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  he  began  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
war;  and  as  the  giddy  and  licentious  inhabit- 
ants of  Tarentum  complained  of  the  severity  of 
his  discipline,  he  forthwith  treated  them  as 
theii  master  rathrr  than  a?  th'^ir  ally,  shut  up 
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the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places,  and  cob 
polled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  bis  rankii 
In  the  first  campaign  (280),  the  Roman  consul. 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhna 
near  Heraclea,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Sins 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and 
it  was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  ele- 
phants, which  bore  down  every  thing  before 
them,  that  the  Romans  took  to  flight.  The  loai 
of  Pyrrhus,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  still  very  considerable.  A  large 
proportion  of  his  officers  and  best  troops  had 
fallen ;  and  he  said,  as  he  viewed  the  field  of 
battle,  **  Another  such  victory,  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  Epirus  alone."  He  therefore  availed 
himself  of  his  success  to  send  his  minister  Cin- 
eas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  while  ho 
himself  maisphed  slowly  toward  the  city.  His 
proposals,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  seo* 
ate.  He  accordingly  continued  his  march,  rav- 
aging the  Roman  territory  as  he  went  along. 
He  advanced  within  twenty,  four  miles  of  Rome ; 
but  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Ro- 
mans to  accept  the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  withdrew  into  winter-quarters  to  Taren- 
tum. As  soon  as  the  armies  were  quartered 
for  the  winter,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  ransom  of 
the  Roman  prisoners.  The  ambassadors  were 
received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  distinguished 
manner ;  and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fabrieius, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  form  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  his- 
tory. Vid.  Fabricios.  In  the  second  campaign 
(279),  Pyrrhus  gained  another  victory  near  Aa- 
culum  over  the  Romans,  who  were  commanded 
by  the  consuls  P.  Decius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpiciua 
Saverrio.  The  battle,  however,  was  followed 
by  no  decisive  results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had 
again  fallen,  as  in  the  previous  year,  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Greek  troops  of  the  king.  He 
was  therefore  unwilling  to  hazard  his  surviving 
Greeks  by  another  campaign  with  the  Romans, 
and  accordingly  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Greeks  in  SicUy,  who  begged 
him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  likewise 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent, that  they  might  complete  the  subjngatfoo 
of  Southern  Italy  without  further  interrupticn. 
When  both  parties  had  the  same  wishes,  it  was 
not  difilcult  to  find  a  pretext  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  This  was  aflbrded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (278)  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus  deserting  to  the 
Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consuls  to  poison 
his  master.  The  consuls  Fabricios  and  ^Emil- 
ius  sent  back  the  deserters  to  the  king,  stating 
that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained  by  treason. 
Thereupon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  his  gratitude,  sent 
Gineas  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman  prisoners, 
without  ransom  and  without  conditions;  and 
the  Romans  granted  him  a  truce,  though  not  a 
formal  peace,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  evao- 
uate  Italy.  Pyrrhus  now  crossed  over  into 
Sicily,  where  he  remained  nnward  of  two  years, 
from  the  middle  of  478  to  ti^)  latter  end  of  475 
At  first  he  met  with  brilliant  success,  defeat^ 
the  Carthaginians,  and  took  Eryx;  but  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Lilyhie  im,  he  lost  hit 
poDularity  wttl  the  Greeks»  who  began  to  fomi 
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oahaH  and  plots  against  him.  Tnis  led  to  re- 
caliation  on  the  part  of  Pyrrbua,  and  to  acts 
which  were  deemed  both  cruel  and  tyrannical 
by  the  Greeks.  His  position  in  Sicily  at  length 
became  so  uncomfortable  and  daogeroos  that 
be  soon  became  anxious  to  abandon  the  island. 
Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies  aprain  beff- 
g)d  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  be  gladly 
complied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhus  retorned 
CO  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  S76.  In  the  following 
vcar  (375)  the  war  was  broaght  to  a  close, 
jpyrrhus  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Ben- 
eventum  by  the  Roman  consul  Garius  Dentatas, 
and  was  obliged  to  leaye  Italy.  He  brought 
back  with  him  to  Epirus  only  eight  thoosand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  had  not  money 
to  maintain  even  these  without  nndertaking 
new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he  invaded 
Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  His  only 
object  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder ;  but 
bis  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  An- 
tigonus was  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  and 
Pyrrhus  thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  sec- 
ond time.  But  scarcely  had  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit 
drove  him  into  new  enterprises.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  Gleonymus,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Sparta,  but  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  this 
city.  From  Sparta  he  marched  toward  Argos 
in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of  the  leadmg 
citizens  at  Argos,  against  his  rival  Aristippus, 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigonus.  In 
the  night  time  Aristeas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  oppesite  faction.  On  the 
dawn  of  day  I^hus  saw  that  it  would  be 
noeessary  for  him  to  retreat ;  and  as  he  was 
fighting  his  way  out  of  the  city,  an  Argive 
woman  hurled  down  from  the  house-top  a 
p»;..ierous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  from  his  horse  stun- 
ned with  the  blow,  and  being  recognized  by 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly 
dispatched.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Antigonus,  who  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
and  ordered  the  body  to  be  interred  with  be- 
oomiog  honors.  Pyrrhus  perished  in  27S,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  bis  age,  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reien.  He  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his  time. 
With  his  daring  courage,  his  military  skill,  and 
his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  tNBCome  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day  if  he  had 
steadily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before 
him.  But  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  any 
acquisition,  and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh 
object :  hence  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a 
gambler,  who  made  many  good  throws  with 
the  dice,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  the  game.  Pyrrhus  was  regarded  in  subse- 
iiuent  times  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that  of  all  gen- 
erals Pyrrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the  second, 
md  himself  the  third ;  or,  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story,  Alexand^  was  the  first, 
Pynlius  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicent;  and  his  com- 
qacncanes  are  qioted  by  both  Dionvsius  and 
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Plutarch.  Pynhus  married  four  wives  :  !  %» 
tigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  6?^ffn 
terof  Andoleon,  kingof  the  Pseonians  8  ">.#-• 
cenna,  a  daughter  of  Bardyiis,  king  of  tud 
lUyrians.  4.  Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  Aga  ho- 
cles  of  Syracuse.  His  children  were,  1.  Ptol- 
emy, bom  296 ;  killed  in  battle,  272.  2.  Alex- 
ander, who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Epirus.  8.  Helenus.  4.  Nereis,  who  married 
Gelon  of  Syracuse.  6.  Olympias,  who  married 
her  own  brother  Alexander.  6.  Deidamia  oi 
Laodamia.— 8.  II.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  Pyr- 
rhus I.,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (between  263  and  tBS).  During  his  mi 
nority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his  mother 
Olympias.  According  to  one  account,  Olympias 
survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  afler  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood;  according  to  another 
account,  Olympias  had  poisoned  a  maiden  to 
whom  Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself 
poisoned  by  him  in  revenge. 

PTTRlodRAS  {Uvdayopof).  ].  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  who  was  either  a  mer- 
chant, or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of 
signets.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  nncertaic, 
but  all  authorities  agree  that  ho  flourished  in 
the  times  of  Polycrates  and  Tarquinius  Superb- 
iis  (B.C.  640-510).  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilos,  Pherecydes  of  Syros, 
and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 
and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much 
trustworthy  evidence  either  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  as 
to  his  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  Euphorbiis,  the  son  of 
Panthus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various 
other  characters.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
discovered  the  propositions  that  the  triangle 
instsribed  in  a  semicircle  is  right- anded,  that 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  rignt-artgled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  oo 
the  sides.  There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  his 
having  discovered  the  arithmetical  relations  oi 
the  musical  scale  by  observing  accidentally  tba 
various  sounds  produced  by  hammers  of  differ- 
ent weights  striking  upon  an  anvil,  and  suspend- 
iuff  by  strings  weights  equal  to  those  of  the 
different  hammers.  The  retailers  of  the  story, 
of  course,  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered  that 
different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
scunds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  boll.  Discov 
eries  in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythag- 
oras. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paii 
great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  applies 
tion  to  v-«^ii<^ts,  measures,  and  the  theory  of 
music.  Ap  rt  from  all  direct  testimony,  how 
ever,  it  may  safely  be  afiSrmed,  that  the  ver} 
remarkable  influence  exerted  by  Pythagoras, 
and  even  the  tici  that  he  was  made  the  herr 
of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilities 
and  of  great  acquirements.  It  may  also  be 
affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  o 
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^thagoras,  and  that  religions  ascertdency  in 
connecUon  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  sys- 
tem wad  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to 
secure.  It  was  this  religious  element  which 
made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  con- 
icmporaries.  They  regarded  him  as  standing 
in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the  gods. 
The  Crotoniats  eyen  identified  him  with  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo.  And  without  viewing 
htm  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that 
he  himself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same 
views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and  proph- 
ecy ;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode 
of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favor  of  the  oods.  No  certainty  can  be  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pythag- 
oras in  Egypt  or  the  East,  or  as  to  his  resi- 
dence and  efforts  in  Samoa  or  other  Grecian 
cities,  before  he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  He 
probably  removed  to  Crotona  because  he  found 
i  impossible  to  realise  his  schemes  in  his  na- 
tive country  while  under  the  tyranny  of  Pdy- 
erates.  The  reason  why  he  selected  Crotona 
as  the  sphere  of  his  operations  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain ;  biit  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
oity  he  attained  extensive  influence,  and  gained 
over  great  numbers  to  enter  into  bis  views. 
His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes.  Thrc e  hundred  of  these  were 
formed  into  a  select  brotherhood  or  dub,  bound 
by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythag:oras  and  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  religions  and 
ascetic  observances  enjoined  by  their  master, 
and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philosophical 
theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and  taught 
among  the  members  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
irom  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old  Pytha- 
gorean maxim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to  be 
told  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  ad- 
mission of  candidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  placed  great  reliance  on  his  physiognom- 
ical discernment.  If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation,  in  which  their 
powers  of  maintaining  silence  were  especially 
tested,  as  well  as  their  general  temper,  dispo- 
sition, and  mental  capacity.  As  regards  the 
nature  of  the  esoteric  instruction  to  which  only 
the  most  approved  members  of  the  fraternity 
were  admitted,  some  have  supposed  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  political  views  of  Pythagoras. 
Others  have  maintained,  with  greater  probabili- 
ty, that  it  related  mainly  to  the  orgiesj  or  secret 
religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  undoubt- 
edly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  some 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  broth- 
erhood were  subjected.  Some  represent  him 
as  forbidding  all  animal  food ;  but  all  the  mem- 
bers can  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  pro- 
hibition, since  the  athletic  MUo,  for  instance, 
could  not  possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal 
food.  According  to  some  ancient  authorities, 
he  allowed  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food 
except  the  flesh  of  oxen  used  for  ploughing,  and 
rams.  There  is  a  similar  discre[Kincy  as  to  the 
prohibition  offish  and  beans.  But  temperanco 
Itf  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been  strir  tly  enjoin- 
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ed.  It  is  aJso  stated  that  they  had  comiaic«» 
meals,  resembling  the  Spartan  syssitia,  at  which 
they  met  in  companies  of  ten.  Considerable 
importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  disciples.  Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a  lofty  serenit> 
and  self-possession,  regarding  the  exhibition  of 
which  various  anecdotes  were  current  in  anti« 
quity.  Among  the  best  ascertained  features  of 
the  brotherho^  are  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  members  to  each  other,  and  their  sovereign 
contempt  for  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
ranks.  It  appears  that  they  had  some  secret 
conventional  symbols,  by  which  members  of 
the  fraternity  could  recogniie  each  other,  even 
if  they  had  never  met  before.  Clubs  similar  to 
that  at  Crotona  were  established  at  Sybaris, 
Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  oities  of 
Magna  Grecia.  The  institutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw 
those  who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion, 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  religious  and  philosophical  contemplations. 
He  rather  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  calm 
bearing  and  elevated  tone  of  character,  throu^ 
which  those  trained  in  the  discipline  of  £e 
Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit  in  their  per* 
sonal  and  social  capacities  a  reflection  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Whether 
be  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the 
foundation  of  his  brotherhood  is  doubtful ;  but 
it  was  perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  ex- 
press design  on  his  part,  that  a  club  such  as  the 
Three  Hundred  of  Crotona  should  gradually 
come  to  mingle  political  with  other  objects,  and, 
by  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  secret  and 
compact  organization,  should  speedily  gain  ex- 
tensive political  influence.  That  this  influence 
should  be  decisively  on  the  side  of  aristocracy 
or  oligarchy  resulted  naturally  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  and  from 
the  rank  and  social  position  of  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood.  Through  them,  of  course, 
Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a  large  amount 
of  indirect  influence  over  the  affairs  both  of 
Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  I^th- 
agorean  brotherhood  or  order  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  one  founded  by  Loyola.  It  is  eaay 
to  understand  how  this  aristocratical  and  ex- 
clusive club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hos- 
tility not  only  of  the  democratical  party  in  Cro- 
tona, but  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
opposite  faction.  The  hatred  which  they  bad 
excited  speedily  led  to  their  destruction.  The 
populace  of  Crotona  rose  against  them ;  and  an 
attack  was  made  upon  them  while  assembled 
either  in  the  house  of  Milo,  or  in  some  other 
place  of  meeting.  The  building  was  set  on  flre, 
and  many  of  the  assembled  members  perished ; 
only  the  younger  and  more  active  escaped 
Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Grecia  in  which  Pythagorean  cjubs 
had  been  fbnned.  As  an  active  and  organized 
brotherhood,  the  Pythagorean  order  was  every 
where  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  still 
continued  to  ^ist  as  a  sect,  the  members  of 
which  kept  up  among  themselves  their  reli- 
gious observances  and  scientific  pursuits,  while 
individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired 
now  and  then  great  ptditical^  influence.  Re- 
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ipecting  the  fato  of  Pythiigoraa  aimaeU;  the 
accounts  varied.  Some  say  that  he  perished 
in  the  temple  with  bis  disciples,  others  that 
he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  and  that,  being  driven 
thence,  he  escaped  to  Metapontam,  and  there 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  tomb  was  shown 
at  Metapontam  in  the  ti  ne  of  Cicero.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  Pythagoras  married  The- 
ano,  a  lady  of  Crotona,  and  bad  a  daughter 
Damo,  aocl  a  son  Telauges,  or,  according  to 
others,  tv,o  daughters,  Damo  and  Myia ;  while 
otber  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  a 
wife  and  a  daughter  grown  up  when  ho  came 
to  Crotona.  When  we  come  to  inquire  what 
were  the  philosophical  or  religious  opinions 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at 
the  outset  by  the  difficulty  that  even  the  au- 
thors from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed 
no  authentic  records  bearing  upon  the  age  of 
Pythagoras  himself  If  Pythagoras  ever  wrote 
any  thing,  his  writings  perished  with  him,  or 
not  long  after.  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote 
nothing.  Every  thing  current  under  his  name 
in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain 
that  Philoiaus  was  the  first  who  publuh^  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
form.  (Kut.PHiLOLAus.)  Still  there  was  so  mark- 
ed a  peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythago* 
rean  philosophy,  that  there  can  be  little  question 
as  to  the  eerms  of  the  system,  at  any  rate,  hav< 
ing  been  derived  from  Pythagoras  himself.  Py- 
thagoras resembled  the  philosophers  of  the  lonio 
school,  who  undertook  to  solve,  by  means  of  a 
single  primordial  principle,  the  vague  problem 
oi  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical 
studies  led  him  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  things 
to  number,  his  theory  being  suggested,  or  at  all 
events  confirmed,  by  the  observation  of  various 
numerical  relations,  or  analogies  to  them,  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  Musical  principles 
likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in 
the  Pytha^rean  system  as  mathematical  or 
numerical  ideas.  We  find  running  through  the 
entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  haimony 
of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  universe.  The  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determ- 
med  according  to  the  laws  and  relations  of 
musical  harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  for 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  motion,  could  not 
but  occasion  a  certain  sound  or  note,  depending 
on  their  distances  and  velocities ;  and  as  these 
were  determined  by  the  laws  of  harmonical  in- 
tervals, the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular 
musical  scale  or  harmony.  This  harmony,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  it  with 
stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  powerful  as 
to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing.  The  ethics 
of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic 
practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the 
passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scien- 
tific theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was, 
as  migght  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with 
their  number- theory.  Happiness  consisted  in 
the  science  of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of 
thA  soul,  or  in  t\  e  perfect  science  of  numbers. 
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Ukeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  the  object  jf 
all  our  endeavors,  man  becoming  better  as  h« 
approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and 
guides  of  men.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  the  influence  of  music  in  controlling  the  force 
of  the  passions.  Self-examination  was  stron^y 
insisted  on.  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  of 
purification.  Souls  under  the  dominion  of  sen« 
suality  either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals, 
or,  if  incurable,  were  thrnst  down  into  Tartarus, 
to  meet  with  expiation  or  condign  punishment. 
The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal  existencb 
As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  training 
or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wher- 
ever we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pyth- 
agoreans, we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men  of 
great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  endur* 
ing  friendship.  Vid.  Abchvtas,  Damon,  and 
Phxntxas. — 2.  Of  Rhegium,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
B.C.  480-430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

Pythbas  (Ilvdiac).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed 
sides  as  oAen  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his 
interest.  Of  the  part  that  he  took  in  political 
affs^irs  only  two  or  three  facts  are  recorded. 
He  opposed  the  honors  which  the  Athenians 
proposed  to  confer  upon  Alexander,  but  be  aft- 
erward espoused  the  interests  of  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  accused  Demosthenes  of  having  re* 
ceived  bribes  from  Harpalus.  In  the  Lamiao 
war,  B.C.  322,  he  joined  Antipater,  and  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  surviving  bis  great  enemy 
Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp. — 2.  Of  Mas- 
silia  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  work  containing  the  re- 
sults of  his  discoveries.  He  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  aft« 
erward.  He  appears  to  have  undertaken  voy- 
ages, one  in  which  be  visited  Britain  and  Thule, 
and  of  which  he  probably  gave  an  account  in  his 
work  On  the  Ocean ;  and  a  second,  undertaken 
after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  in  which 
he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe  from  Ga- 
dira  (now  Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the  descrip* 
tion  of  which  probably  formed  the  subject  of  his 
PeripluM.  Pytheas  made  Thule  a  six  days*  sail 
from  Britain,  and  said  that  the  da^  and  the 
night  were  each  six  months  long  in  Thule ; 
hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  most  have  reached  Iceland,  while  others 
have  maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Shetland  Islands.  But  either  supposition  is  very 
improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  re- 
ports of  the  great  length  of  the  day  and  night 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  already 
reached  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Pytheaa 
There  has  been  likewise  much  dispute  as  to 
what  river  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Tanais. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is  th  at,  npon  reach- 
ing the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Tannis.  separating^ Europe  from 
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/^sia.~8.  A  silver-chaser,  who  flourished  at 
/tome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a 
remarkably  high  price. 

Pythias  (Ilvdidc).  1.  The  sister  or  adopted 
danghter  of  Hermias,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
'^2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

Pythium  {Uvdiotf).  1.  A  place  in  Attica,  not 
for  from  Eleusis. — %,  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district  Hestisotis,  which, 
with  Azorus  and  Doliche,  formed  a  Tripolis. 

PythTcs  {Uvdtoc)t  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  Atys, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Celsnae  in  Phrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived 
at  Celenae,  Pythius  banqueted  him  and  his 
whole  army.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerx- 
es. Pythius,  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  happened,  came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged 
that  the  eldest  might  be  left  behind.  This  re- 
quest so  enraged  the  king  that  be  had  the  young 
man  immediately  killed  and  cut  in  two,  and  the 
fwo  portions  of  his  body  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  then  ordered  the  army  to  march 
between  them. 

[PyTHO.       Vtd.  DSLPHI.J 

Pythoclidbs  {Ilv6oKXei6ifc)t  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  native  of 
Oeos,  and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Pericles,  whom  he  instructed  in  his 
art. 

PvTHODdBis  {Uvdo6<jpi{),  wife  of  Polemon  I., 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government. 
She  subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of 
Oappadocia,  but  after  his  death  (A.D.  17)  re- 
turned to  her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  con- 
tinuei  to  administer  the  afl^iiirs  herself  until  her 
decease,  which  probably  did  not  take  place  un- 
til A.D.  38.  Of  her  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon, 
became  king  of  Armenia,  while  the  other,  Pole- 
mon, succeeded  her  on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

Python  {Uvduv),  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived 
in  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  but  was  slain 
by  Apollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  Pythius. — 2.  Of  Ca- 
tana,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  time  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Asia,  and  whose 
army  he  entertained  with  a  satyric  drama  when 
they  were  celebrating  the  Dionysia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes.  The  drama  was  in  ridicule 
of  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Python  are  contained  in  Wagner's 
Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.j  p.  134-136,  Paris,  1846.] 

Pyxitkb  (Ilvftrvf :  now  Vitzeh),  a  river  of 
Pontus,  falling  into  the  Euxiue  near  Trapezus. 

Prxufl.     Vid.  BozsNTUM. 


Q. 

QcAoi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many, between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian 
forest,  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and  the  Dan- 
ube. They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni,  with  whom  they  were  always 
elosely  united,  on  the  north  by  the  Gothini  and 
Osi.  on  the  east  by  the  lasyges  Metanast«» 
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ftom  whom  they  were  separated  by  :.e  aivei 
Oranuas  (now  Gran),  and  on  the  60i;h  by  the 
Pannonians,  from  whom  they  were  c'vided  by 
the  Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  dis> 
trict  at  the  same  time  as  the  Marooma*  ni  madf 
themselves  masters  of  Bohemia  {via.  M  irco 
MANNi);  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  cariiei 
settlements  of  the  Quadi.  When  M&roboduus, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  successor  Catualda, 
had  been  expelled  from  their  dominions  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Romans  assigned  to  the  bartiari- 
ans,  who  had  accompanied  these  roonarchs,  and 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  Marcomanni  and  Quadi, 
the  country  between  the  Mams  (now  March  f 
Morava  7  or  MaroMch  ?)  and  Cusus  (now  Waag  ly, 
and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  expelled  by 
his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  but  this  new 
kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward  under  Roman  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  the  Quadi  join- 
ed the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  em- 
peror's reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni  was  secured  by  the  peace 
which  Commodus  made  with  them  in  A.D.  180. 
Their  name  is  especially  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  by  the  victory  which  M.  Aurel 
ius  gained  over  them  in  174,  when  his  aimy 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians,  and  was  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
a  sudden  storm,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers.  (Fu2.  p.  131, 
b.)  The  Quadi  disappear  from  history  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  probably 
migrated  with  the  Suevi  further  west. 

QaADBlTDs,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
an  early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  afterward  bishop  of  the  Church 
at  Athens.  He  presented  his  Apology  to  Ha- 
drian in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  126) 
This  apology  has  been  long  lost. 

QuadbItus,  AsinIus,  lived  in  the  time&  f^ 
Philippus  I.  and  11.,  emperors  of  Rome  (A.D. 
244-249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A  history  of  Rome,  in  fif- 
teen books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XtA^cr^- 
pi^,  because  it  related  the  history  of  the  city, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  thousandth  year  of 
itf,  nativity  (A.D.  248),  when  the  Ludi  S«cq 
lares  were  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp 
2.  A  histoiy  of  Parthia. 

QuAURATas,  Fannios,  a  contemporary  of 
Horace,  was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poett 
who  tried  to  depreciate  Horace,  because  hi& 
writings  threw  their  own  into  the  shade. 

QuADRATus,  L.  NihnIus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  68,  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppoeitioa 
to  the  measures  of  his  colleague,  P.  Clod  ius, 
against  Cicero. 

QuADRATus,  Um midIus.  1.  GoTcmor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
from  about  A.D.  61  to  60.-2.  A  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  st 
his  model  in  oratory. 

QoadbIfbovs,  a  surname  of  Janus.  It  is  sail 
that  after  the  conqnest  of  the^Faliscans  an  im- 
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see  of  Janns  was  foand  with  four  foreheads, 
rience  a  temple  of  Janus  Qaadrifroos  was  after- 
ward built  in  the  Forum  transitorium,  which 
bad  four  gates.  The  fact  of  the  god  being  rep- 
resented with  four  heads  is  considered  by  the 
dncients  to  be  an  indication  of  his  being  the  di- 
vinity presiding  over  the  year  with  its  four 
seasons. 

QuADRioARlufl,  Q  ClaudIus,  a  Roman  his- 
torian who  flourished  B.C.  100-78.  His  work, 
which  contained  at  least  twenty-three  bootcs, 
commenced  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  most  in  all  proba- 
bility have  come  down  to  the  death  of  Sulla, 
since  the  soTenth  consulship  of  Marias  was 
commemorated  in  the  nineteenth  book.  By 
LiTy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  Clau- 
iius  or  Clodius,  By  other  authors  he  is  cited 
as  Quintiust  as  Ctaudius^  as  Q,  Claudius,  as 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  or  as  Quadrigarius. 
From  the  caution  evinced  by  Livy  in  making 
use  of  him  as  an  authority,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  numbers,  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  disposed  to  indulge,  although  in  a  less 
degree,  in  those  exaggerations  which  disfigured 
the  productions  of  his  contemporary  Valerias 
Amias.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  is 
nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero.  By  A.  Gellius,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  repeatedly,  and 
praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

QaARiATSfl,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottie,  in  the 
valley  of  Queiras. 

QozKs,  the  personification  oftranqniUity,wa8 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
bad  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  proba- 
bly a  pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  trav- 
eller, and  another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

QviKTVfl,  Q.  LusiDa.  1.  An  independent  Moor- 
ish chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan 
both  in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan 
made  him  governor  of  Judsa,  and  raised  him  to 
the  consulship  in  A.D.  1 16  or  117.  AfterTrajan's 
fleath  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  he 
was  suspected  by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  prevailed  in  Mauretania, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Hadrian. — [3.  C.  Folvius,  included  in  the 
list  of  the  thirty  tyrants  eoumerated  byTrebel- 
Hus  Pollio,  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  that  Ma- 
rianas who  assumed  the  purple  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Valerian.  Having  charge  of  the  east- 
ern provinces,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father  and  brother,  he  took  refuge 
m  Emesa,  where  he  was  besieged,  captured,  and 
slain  by  Odenathus  in  A.D.  262.] 

QaiNiTiLlus  Varus.     Vid.  Varus. 

QuiNTiA,  or  QuinctU  Gens,  an  ancient  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  en- 
rolled by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  mem- 
bers often  held,  throaghout  the  whole  history  of 
the  republic,  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
[ts  three  most  distinguished  families  bore  the 
names  of  CapUolinus,  Cineinnatust  and  FUnmni- 
rus. 

[QuiNTiANus  ArRANiufl,  8  senstor  of  disso- 
lute Ufe,  had  been  ridiculed  by  Nero  in  a  poem, 
and  in  revenge  took  part  in  Piso*s  conspiracy 
ngainst  that  emperor.  On  the  detection  of  the 
conspiracy,  he  had  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.] 
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QuiNTiLilNUfl,  M.  FabIus,  the  most  celebiate< 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born  at  Calagurns 
(now  Calahorra),  in  Spain,  A.D.  40.  If  not  reared 
at  Rome,  he  must,  at  least,  have  completed  his 
education  there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that 
while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  attende  1  the 
lectures  of  Domitius  Afer,  who  died  in  69.  Hav 
ing  revisited  Spain,  he  returned  from  thence 
(68)  m  the  train  of  Galba,  and  foithwith  begat 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  where  he  acquired  con 
sideiable  reputation.  But  he  was  chiefly  dis 
tinguished  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  bearing 
away  the  palm  in  this  department  from  all  his 
rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even  to  a  prov* 
erh,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among  his 
pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and  the 
two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this  princs 
he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title  of 
consul  {eansidaria  omamenta),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor  who,  ir 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received 
a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
After  having  devoted  twenty  years,  commenc- 
ing  probably  with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  pro 
fession,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  died  about  118.  The  great  work 
of  Quintilian  is  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric 
in  twelve  books,  entitled  De  InsiituUone  Oralo- 
na  lAbri  XIL,  or  sometimes  Institutiones  Ora- 
toridt  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus  Victo- 
rius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favorite 
at  court.  It  was  written  daring  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  his 
dnties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor^s 
niece.  In  a  short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Try- 
pho,  he  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this 
undertaking  after  he  had  retired  from  his  labors 
as  a  public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that 
he  finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  two  years. 
The  first  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the 
preliminary  training  requisite  before  a  youth 
can  enter  directly  upon  the  studies  necessary 
to  mould  an  accomplished  orator,  and  presents 
us  with  a  carefully- sketched  outline  of  the  meth- 
od to  be  pursued  in  educating  children,  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  cradle  until  they  pass 
from  the  hands  of  the  grammarian.  In  the  sec- 
ond book  we  find  an  exposition  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art.  l*he 
five  following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  {innenHo^  Ospositio) ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  ai  d  eleventh,  to  composition  (in- 
cluding the  proper  use  of  the  figures  of  speech) 
and  delivery,  comprised  under  the  general  term 
eloattio ;  and  the  last  is  occupied  with  what  the 
author  considers  by  far  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  his  project,  an  inquiry,  namely,  into  va- 
rious circumstances  not  included  in  a  course  of 
scholastic  discipline,  but  essential  to  the  forma 
tion  of  a  perfect  public  speaker,  such  as  his 
manners ;  bis  moral  chaiacter ;  the  principles 
by  which  he  must  be  guided  in  undertaking,  in 
preparing,  and  in  conducting  causes ;  the  pe 
culiar  style  of  eloquence  which  he  may  adopt 
with  greatest  advantage ;  the  collateral  studii  s 
to  be  pursued  ;  the  ase  at  which  it  is  most  suit- 
able to  commence  pleading ;  the  necessity  of 
retiring  before  the  powers  begin  to  fail;  and 
various  other  kindred  topics.  This  production 
bears  throughout  the  impi  tss  of  a  clear,  sound 
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jud{(nient,  keen  discriaiinatioD,  and  pare  taste, 
improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflection, 
and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly  polish- 
ed and  '  3ry  graceful.  The  sections  which  pos- 
sess the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementaiy  education,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a 
compressed  but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  There  are  also  extant  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  nineteen  of  considerable 
length ;  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  which  form  the  concluding  portion  only 
of  a  collection  which  originally  extended  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces,  are  mere 
skeletons  or  fragments.  No  one  believes  these 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Quintilian,  and 
tevr  suppose  that  they  proceeded  from  any  one 
individual.  They  apparently  belong  not  only  to 
different  persons,  but  to  different  periods,  and 
neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do  they  oflTer 
any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or  useful. 
Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymotus  Di- 
alogua  de  Oratoribus^  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are  by 
Burmann,  2  vols.  4to,  Lug.  Bat.,  1720 ;  by  Ges- 
ner,  4to,  Gott.,1788;  and  by  Spalding  and  Zumpt, 
6  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1798-1829. 

QoiirnLtns,  M.  Aubblxus,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded 
at  Aquileia  in  A.D.  270.  But  as  the  army  at 
^irmium,  where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed 
Aurelian  emperor,  Quintillus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  his  own 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  rigor  of  his  discipline  had 
given  oflTence. 

T.  QuiNTias  CAPiTOLiirirs  BarbItits,  a  cele- 
brated general  in  the  early  history  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  equally  distinguished  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  state.  He  frequently  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  was  six  times  consul,  namely,  in 
B.C.  471,  468,  465,  446,  443,  439.  Several  of 
his  descendants  held  the  consulship,  but  none 
of  these  require  mention  except  T.  Qitimtius 
Pennds  Capxtolinus  Cbispiitus,  who  was  con- 
sul 208,  and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

Qr  jrrus,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome  in 
Ihe  A)rmer  half  of  the  second  century  after 
Jtyist.  He  was  so  much  superior  to  his  med- 
ical colleagues  that  they  grew  jealous  of  his 
•s/fflinence,  and  formed  a  sort  of  coalitioit  against 
aim,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  city  by  charg- 
ing him  with  killing  his  patients.  He  died  about 
A.D.  148. 

QciNTUS  COBTfVS.       Vtd.  CuRTIVt. 

QviNTus  SMTKif.aGs  (KSlvTof  2f£vpvato^)f  com- 
monly called  QuiHTvs  CAtABSB,  from  the  cir- 
inmstance  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his 
poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at 
Otranto  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  rd  fied^ 
^Oftfjpov,  or  irapaXeivdfuva  *Ofifipt^.  Scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  of  his  personal  history ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  he  lived  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The 
matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the  events 
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of  the  Trojan  war  ftx>m  the  death  of  Hector  to 
the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology,  sim* 
iles,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  eariier  poets  of  the 
epic  cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of 
his  own  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His 
gods  and  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  charac- 
ter ;  every  thing  like  pathos  or  moral  interest 
was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  With  respect  to 
chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary. 
His  style,  however,  is  clear,  and  marked  on  the 
whole  by  purity  and  good  taste,  without  any 
bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than  an  am- 
plification or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Lesches.  He  appears  to  have  also 
made  diligent  use  of  ApoUonius.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  by  Tychsen,  Strasburg,  1807 :  [it  is  also 
contained  in  the  Poetcs  Ejnci  Graci  Minares^  in 
Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grseca,  Paris,  1840.] 

Q(7ikinIli8  Mon8.     Vtd.  Roma. 

QaxRfifus,  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived 
from  quiris,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first 
of  ail  as  the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity ;  and  the 
festival  celebrated  in  his  honor  bore  the  name 
of  Quirinaiia.  It  is  also  used  as  a  surname  of 
Mare,  Janus,  and  even  of  Augustus. 

QaiRiNus,  P.  SuLPicIus,  was  a  native  of  Lanu 
vium,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to 
the  highest  honors  by  Augustus.  He  was  con- 
sul B.C.  IS,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
against  some  of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  in 
the  mountains  of  Cilicia.  In  B.C.  1,  Auj^s- 
tus  appointed  him  to  direct  the  counsels  ofhis 
grandson  C.  Caesar,  then  in  Armenia.  Some 
yeare  afterward,  but  not  before  A.D.  6,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  while  in  thi» 
ofllce  he  took  a  census  of  the  Jewish  peopl  3. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  appeara 
to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who  speaks 
as  if  the  census  or  enrollment  of  Cyrenius  (i. «., 
Qoirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  .Emilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced :  but  in  A.D.  20, 
tw^enty  years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an 
accusation  agamst  her.  The  conduct  of  Quiri- 
nus met  with  general  disapprobation  as  h  irsb 
and  revengeful.  He  died  in  A.D.  21,  and  was 
honored  with  a  public  funeral. 

QuiZA  (Kovl^a :  now  Giza,  near  Oran),  a  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesarien 
sis,  in  Northern  Africa,  forty  Roman  miles  west 
of  Arsenana. 

R. 

Raamsbs  or  Rambsbs  (LXX.  'PafiEtTa^)^  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasure  city  by  tlie 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Pharaoh  "  who  knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod ,  i^ 
11),  and  usually  identified  with  Hbroopolis. 

Rabathm5ba  {*Fa6adfu)6a,i.e.,  Rabbath-Moab 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  also  called  Rabbah,  Ar, 
Ar.-Moab,  and  afterward  Areopdlis .  now  Rab" 
bah),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moabites,  lay  in 
a  fertile  jOair  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  soutr  of  the  River  Arnon,  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  Petraea,  or,  accord- 
ing  to  the  latter  diTisior.  of  the  provinc^..^^  .n 
Paiestina  Tertia.  ^  , 
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Rabbatamana  (*pQ6aTuftava.  t  ^,  Rabbath- 
Ammon  in  the  Old  Testament ;  ruins  at  Am- 
oion),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  lay 
in  Peraea,  on  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Jabbok, 
northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptolemy  II.  Pbil- 
adelphus  ga^e  it  the  nameof  Philadrlphza,  and 
it  long  continued  a  flourishine  and  splendid  city. 

RabirIhs.  1.  C,  an  ased  senator,  was  ac- 
cused in  B.C.  63,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune  of  the 
Dlebs,  of  having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L.  Ap- 
puleius  Saturninus  in  100,  nearly  forty  years 
before.  Kici.  Saturninus.  The  accusation  was 
set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of  Cesar,  who 
judged  it  necessary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  against  the  popular  party. 
To  make  the  warning  still  more  striking,  I^a- 
bienus  did  not  proceed  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  majeMtas,  but  revived  the  old  accusation  of 
perduellio,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  some 
centuries,  since  persons  found  guilty  of  the  lat- 
ter crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  execu- 
tioner and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
/>uvfiiptrt  Perduellionis  appointed  to  try  Rabiri- 
us  were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L. 
Cesar.  With  such  judges  the  result  could  not 
be  doubtful;  Rabirius  was  forthwith condemaed} 
and  the  sentence  of  death  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of 
his  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries.  The  case  excited  the  great- 
est interest,  since  it  was  not  simply  the  life  or 
death  of  Rabirius,  but  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  senate,  which  were  at  stake.  Rabir- 
ius was  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  eloquence 
of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  people 
would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the  duum- 
virs, had  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by 
the  pretor  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed 
the  military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janicu- 
lum.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  which  was  mtended  to  prevent  the 
Campus  Martins  from  beiuff  surprised  by  an  en- 
emy when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city. — 2. 
C.  Rabirius  Pobtum us,  was  the  son  of  the  sis- 
ter of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  whence  his  surname  Pos- 
tumus;  and  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  whence 
bis  name  C.  Rabirius.  He  had  lent  large  sums 
of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  and  after  the  res- 
toration of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gabinios  in  B.C.  65,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Alex- 
andrea,  and  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the 
oflice  of  Diaceicst  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  he  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself 
and  for  Gabinius ;  but  his  extortions  were  so 
terrible  that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  ei- 
ther to  secure  him  against  the  wrath  of  the 
people,  or  to  satisfy  their  indignation,  lest  they 
should  drive  him  again  from  his  kingdom.  Ra- 
birius escaped  from  prison,  probably  through  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  Gabinius  had  been 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of  his 
extortions  in  Egypt ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted  against  Ra- 
birius, who  was  liable  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  received 
any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinius  bad  iUe* 
^ly  become  possessed.  Rabirius  was  defend- 
ed by  Cicero,  and  was  probablv  condemned.   He 
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IS  mentfoneJ  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  serving 
under  Cassar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  intr. 
Sicily,  in  order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army. 
—3.  A  Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years 
of  the  republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  tho  Civil 
Wars.  A  portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at 
Herculaneum,  and  was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  un- 
der the  title  *'  CarminU  Latini  dc  htllo  Aciia- 
CO  s.  Aleiandrino  fragmentat"  4to,  Schneeberg, 
1814. 

RacilTus,  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  66, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus 
Spinther.  In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused 
Caesar*8  party,  and  was  with  his  army  in  Spain 
in  48.  There  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  Q.  Cassios  Longinus, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  and  was  put  to 
death,  with  the  other  conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Radaoaisus.  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  A.D.  408, 
and  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle,  althouffh 
he  had  capitulated  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  saved. 

[Rasti  (more  correct  than  Rhseti).  Vid. 
Rhjbtu.] 

Rama  or  Akimatilaa  (To^  *Aptfia$ala: 
now  Er'Ram)t  a  town  of  JudoBa,  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently 
mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Rambacia  {*Fa/i6aKia),  the  chief  city  of  tho 
Oritae,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  colonized  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Ramitra.     Vid.  Laodicba,  No.  8. 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dy- 
nasties. It  was  during  this  era  that  most  of 
the  great  monuments  of  Egypt  were  erected, 
and  the  name  is  consequently  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  these  monuments,  where  it  appears 
under  the  form  of  Ramesau,  In  Julius  Africa- 
nus  and  Ensebtua  it  is  written  Ramaet^  Rome' 
Mes,  or  RamtMstM,  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
sostris  by  the  Greek  writers.     Vid.  Sbsostbis. 

Raphama  or  RAPHANBiB  {*Pa^viai :  ruins  at 
Rafanial)^  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Caa- 
siotis,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Rapbia  or  Rapbka  ('Fa^/a,  Ta^eta  :  now  Re- 
pha)f  a  sea-port  town  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  Palestine,  beyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  Having  been  destroyed  in  somo  man- 
ner unknown  to  us,  it  was  restored  by  (*abint- 
us.— [At  this  place  Ptolemy  Philopator  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Vid.  Ptolbmy.] 

[Rapo,  a  Rutilian  warrior  in  the  army  cf 
Tnrnus,  slew  Parthenius.] 

RABENiK.     Vid.  Etbubia. 

RatiabIa  (now  Arzer  Pdanka),  an  important 
town  in  Mossia  Superior,  on  the  Danube,  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  the  sta* 
tiop  of  one  of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Ratomaous  or  RotomIous  (now  Rouen\  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vellocasses  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis. 

RaudTi  Campi.     Vid.  Campi  Raudii.' 

Raubaci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  west  by 
the  Sequani,  on  the  north  by  th^  Tribocci,  aiuP 
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jn  the  et  it  by  the  Rhine.  They  must  have  i 
bt'cn  a  pcoiile  of  considerable  importance,  as ! 
iwtinty- three  tbousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  ; 
emiiH'ated  with  ihe  Helvetii  in  B.C.  58,  and  they  * 
possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the  most  im-  | 
portant  were  Augusta  (now  Augst)  and  Basilia 
(DOW  BaaU  or  Bale). 

Raukani  m  (now  Romox Raum,  near  Chenay), 
a  town  of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aqaitanica, 
south  of  Limonum. 

Rausium  or  Rausia  (now  Ragusa)^  a  toM  n  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
late  period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  Epidaunis. 

Ravenha  (Ravennas,  -atis :  now  Ravenna), 
an  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the 
River  Bedesis,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
though  it  is  now  about  five  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible  in 
one  direction  by  land,  probably  by  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Ariminnm.  The  town  laid  claim  to  a 
high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Thessalians  (Pelasgian8),and  afterward 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbrians, 
but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant  place,  and 
its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the 
empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  two 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  em- 
peror not  only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a 
large  harbor  to  be  constructed  on  the  coast, 
capable  of  containing  two  hundred  and  forty 
triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbor  with  the 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Padusa  or  Au- 
gusta Fosaa.  This  harbor  was  called  CUumcs, 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Casarea  was  given. 
All  three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one 
town,  and  were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Ravenna  thus  suddenly  became  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  town  itself,  however,  was  mean  in  appear- 
ance. In  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal  was  carried 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets,  the  com- 
munication was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by 
gondolas,  as  in  modern  Venice.  The  town,  also, 
was  very  deficient  in  a  supply  of  good  drinking- 
water  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy, 
since  the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  pre- 
vented the  waters  from  stagnating.  In  the 
neighborhood  good  wine  was  grown,  notwith- 
standing the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil.  When 
the  Roman  empire  was  threatened  by  the  bar- 
barians, the  emperors  of  the  West  took  up  their 
residence  at  Ravenna,  which,  on  account  of  its 
situation  and  its  fortifications,  was  regarded  as 
impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the  c^tpital 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  after  the  overthrow  o.  he 
Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy  till  the  Lombards 
took  the  town,  A.D.  753.  The  modern  Ravenna 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ;  the 
village  Porto  tU  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Gssarea ; 
tod  the  ancient  harbor  is  called  Porn  Vieckie 
dr(  Cauiiano. 
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RclTB  ( Reatinus  :  now  Ricti ),  cc  Hn<*i»n2 
town  of  the  Sabines  in  Central  Italy,  said  tc 
have  been  founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelas 
gians,  was  situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  and 
the  Via  Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  Sabines,  and  was  subsequently 
a  prefectura  or  a  municipium.  The  valley  in 
which  Reate  was  situated  was  so  beautiful  thai 
it  received  the  name  of  Tempt;  and  in  its 
neighborhood  is  the  celebrated  waterfall,  which 
is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
Temi  or  the  Cascade  delU  Marmore.  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a  canal  constructed 
by  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  oflT 
the  superfluous  waters  from  the  Lake  Velinua 
into  the  River  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  By  this 
undertaking,  the  Reatini  gained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land,  which  was  called  Rosea  Rura 
Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  asses. 

Rebilus,  C.  Caninius,  one  of  Cssar's  legate* 
in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day 
of  December  in  B.C.  45,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  Cssar  made 
Rebilus  consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
the  day. 

RaDicdLui,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a  tem 
pie  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  belie  v* 
ed  to  have  received  his  name  from  having  iii- 
duced  Hannibal,  when  he  was  near  the  gates  of 
the  city,  to  return  {redire)  southward.  A  place 
on  the  Appian  road,  near  the  second  mile-stone 
from  the  city,  was  called  Campus  Rcdiculi. 
This  divinity  was  probably  one  of  the  Lares  of 
the  city  of  Rome. 

RcDONss,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallis 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 
(now  Rennet). 

Rbdux,  t.  e.,  **  the  divinity  who  leads  the  trav- 
eller back  to  his  home  in  safety,**  occurs  as  * 
surname  of  Fortuna. 

RkoaliInos,  ReoalliInus,  or  Rboiluamusi 
a  Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Mce- 
sians,  terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Ga!- 
lienus  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Ingenuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  Regali 
anus  emperor,  and  quickly,  with  the  conseit  of 
the  soldiers,  in  a  new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  U 
death,  A.D.  863.  Hence  he  is  enumerated  among 
the  thirty  tyrants. 

Rbgiana  (now  Villa  de  Ravna),  a  town  in  His 
pania  Bstica,  on  the  road  from  Hispalis  tc 
Emerita. 

RaoiLLUM,  a  small  place  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  tc 
Rome.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared 
at  an  early  period. 

Rboillus,  iEifiLlDs.  1.  M.,  had  been  de%«»ai 
ed  consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  B.C.  214,  ty 
the  centuria  prserogativa,  and  would  have  been 
elected  had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  way 
need  of  generals  of  more  experience  to  cope 
with  Hannibal.  Regillus  died  in  SOS,  at  which 
time  he  is  spoken  of  as  Flamen  Martialis.— 3 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  pretor  190,  when 
be  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  wai 
against  AntiocLus. 

Regillus  Lagos,  a  lake  in  Latium,  memo- 
rable fur  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  bv  thf 
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Kamatis  orer  the  Latins,  B.C.  498.  It  was  east 
of  Rome,  m  the  territory  of  Tusca  am,  and  be- 
tween Lavicum  and  Gabii ;  but  it  can  not  be 
identified  with  certainty  with  any  nuodern  lake, 
(t  perhaps  occupied  the  site  of  the  valley  of 
Isidoro,  which  is  now  dry. 

RKaiNuai  or  Castka  Rb9Ina  (now  Regens- 
htrg),  a  Roman  fortress  in  Vindelicia,  on  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Vindobona, 
was  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 

Reoium  Flumbn.     Vid.  Naarmalcha. 

RboIum  LspfDi,  ReoIum  LbpIoum,  or  simply 
RBoiUM,  also  FoEUM  Lspim  (Regieoses  a  Le- 
pido  :  now  Reggio\  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia 
Cisalpine,  between  Mutina  and  Tarentnm,  which 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  the  consul  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  when  he  constructed  the 
i£milia  Via  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  we 
have  no  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Rboulus.  M.  AquilIos,  was  one  of  the  dels- 
tores  or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thus 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Do- 
mitian  he  resnmed  his  old  trade,  and  became 
one  of  the  instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty. 
He  survived  Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  with  the  greatest  detestation  and 
contempt.  Martial,  on  the  contrary,  who  flat- 
tered all  t  je  creatures  of  Domitian,  celebrates 
the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Rejralus. 

Rboulus,  AtilTus.  1.  M  ,  consul  B.C.  S36, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sidicini.— 2.  M.,  con- 
sul 294,  carried  on  war  against  the  Samnites. — 
3.  M.,  consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took 
ihe  town  of  Brundisium,  and  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, the  honor  of  a  trinmph.  In  266  he 
was  consul  a  second  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vnlso 
Longns.  The  two  consuls  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  afterward  landed  in  Africa  with 
a  large  force.  They  met  with  great  and  strik- 
ing success ;  and  after  Manlius  returned  to 
Rome  with  half  of  the  army,  Regains  remained 
in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  and  prosecuted 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  Cartha- 
ginian generals  Hasdrubal,  Bostar,  and  Hamil- 
car  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and 
elephants  would  have  given  them  an  advantage 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  the 
monntains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Reg- 
ulus,  and  defeated  with  great  loes ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
and  five  thousand  men,  with  eighteen  elephants, 
to  have  been  taken.  The  Carthaginian  troops 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  Regn- 
lus  now  overran  the  country  without  opposition. 
Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
Carthaginians,  m  despair,  sent  a  herald  to  Reg- 
nlns  to  solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general 
would  only  grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms 
that  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  continue  the 
war  and  hold  out  to  the  last  In  the  midst  of 
»heir  distress  and  alarm,  success  came  to  them 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Among  the  Greek 
meicenaries  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Carthage 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  name  of  Xanthip- 
pus.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Carthaginians  that 
their  defeat  was  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
their  generals,  and  not  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Rofoan  arms :  and  he  inspired  such  confidence 
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in  the  people  that  he  was  forthwith  piaeea  ai 
the  head  of  their  troops.  Relying  on  his  foui 
thousand  cavalry  and  one  hundred  elephants. 
Xanthippus  boldly  marched  into  the  open  coun 
try  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  which  en 
sued,  Regulus  was  totally  defeated ;  thirty  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  slain  ;  scarcely  two  tbnii 
sand  escaped  to  Clypea ;  and  Regulus  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  hundred  mor« 
(B  C.  256).  Regulus  remained  in  captivity  foi 
the  next  five  years,  till  260,  when  the  Caitha 
ginians,  afler  their  defeat  by  the  pro<H>n8ul  Me> 
tellus,sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace, 
or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  al- 
lowed Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambassadors 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage 
if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thinking  ttat  he 
would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  his  own 
liberty.  This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  firs 
refused  to  enter  the  city  as  a  slave  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  how  aAerward  he  would  not  give 
his  opinion  in  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by 
his  captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
body ;  how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavored  to  dissuade 
the  senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  when  he  saw 
them  wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming 
him  from  captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  given  him  a  slow  poison, 
which  would  soon  terminate  his  life ;  and  how, 
finally,  when  the  senate,  through  his  influence, 
refused  the  ofiTers  of  the  Carthaginians,  ho 
firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  CarthagS; 
where  a  martyr's  death  awaited  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  Carthage  be  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
It  was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a  chest 
covered  over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and 
thus  perished ;  and  other  writers  stated,  in  ad- 
dition, that  afier  his  eyelids  had  been  cut  oflf, 
he  was  first  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a 
burning  sun.  When  the  news  of  the  barbarous 
death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the  senate  is 
said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  two 
of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves 
by  putting  tnem  to  death  with  cruel  torments. 
This  celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  question  in  modern  times 
Many  writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in 
order  to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  th» 
family  of  Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prison 
ers  committed  to  their  custody.  Resulus  was 
one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early  Roman 
story.  Not  only  was  he  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  heroism  in  glvmg  the  senate  advice  which 
secured  him  a  martyr's  death,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  frugality  and  simplicity  of  life. 
Like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  be  lived  on  his  he- 
reditary farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  6wn 
hands ;  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to  tell  how 
he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  vic- 
tory, as  his  farm  was  going  to  ruin  in  his  ab- 
scLoe,  and  his  family  was  sufiTering  from  want 
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^^4.  C,  snrnained  Scksawvs,  consul  257,  when 
Ve  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  Li- 
panean  islands,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
islands  of  Lipara  and  Melite.  He  was  consul 
a  second  time  in  250  with  L.  Manlius  Vnlso. 
The  tvio  consuls  undertook  the  siege  of  Lily- 
bffiun: ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their  attempts 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after  losing  a 
great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  Tiiis  Regulus  is  the  first 
Atilius  who  bears  the  surname  SerranuSt  which 
afterward  became  the  name  of  a  distinct  family 
in  the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken 
of  under  Sbrsahus. — 5.  M.,  son  of  No.  3,  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  he  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  C. 
tnaminius,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake.  He  was  censor  in  214. — 6. 
C,  consul  225,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who 
bad  revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought 
against  the  Gauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Reii  Apollinakks  (now  Ri€2\  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname 
Julia  Augusidj  east  of  the  River  Druentia,  north 
of  Forum  Voconii,  and  northwest  of  Forum 
Julii. 

Rbmesiana  or  RoMBsiIiTA  {now  Mustapka  Pa- 
lanka)t  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Nai- 
BUS  and  Serdica. 

Rbmi  or  Rhbmi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Azona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Nervii,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Veromandui,  on  the  east  by 
ihe  Suessiones  and  Bellovaci,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Caesar  when  the  rest  of  the  Belgse  made  war 
against  him,  B.C.  57.  Their  chief  town  was 
Durocortorum,  afterward  called  Remi  (now 
Rheims). 

Remmius  Paljbmoit.     Vid.  Paljemon. 

Rbmus.     Vid.  Romulus. 

[Rbpentinus,  Calpurnius,  a  centurion  in  the 
army  in  Germany,  was  put  to  death  on  account 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Galba,  A.D.  69.] 

Resaina,  Rbsjbna,  Rbsikta  (T^ffacva,  *Fiaiva : 
now  Ras-el'Ain),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from 
Carres  to  NIsibis.  After  its  restoration  and  for- 
tification by  Theodosius,  it  was  called  Thbodo- 
8I0P0LI8  (Qeodoaio^noXtc).  Whether  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Resen  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen., 
X.,  12)  seems  very  doubtful. 

Rbstio,  AntTus.  1.  The  author  of  a  sump- 
tuary  law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after 
the  sumptuary  law  of  the  consul  ^milius  Le- 
pidus,  B.C.  78,  and  before  the  one  of  Caesar. — 
2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  43,  but  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  of  a  slave. 

[Retina  (now  Remia,  east  of  Portiei)^  a  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Campania,  not  fir  from 
Promontorium  Misenum.] 

[Rbtovium  (now  Reiorbio)^  a  place  m  the  in- 
lerior  of  Liguria.] 

Reudzowi,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Albis,  north  of  the 
Tjangobardi. 

Rex,  MabcYvs.  1.  Q.,  praetor  B.C.  144,  built 
the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Mareia,  which  was 
•oe  of  the  most  important  at  Rome.  Vid.  Roma, 
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XIV.,  p.  753.^3  Q.,  consul  118  ounded  io  tn^ 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Mart.os  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,  a  Ligurian 
people  at  the  ioot  of  the  Alps.— 3.  Q ,  consul 
58,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  66  he  sued  fo- 
a  triumph,  but  as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  by  certain  parties,  he  remained  outside  the 
city  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  was  still  there 
when  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  broke  oni  in 
63.  The  senate  sent  him  to  Fesalae  to  watcb 
the  movements  of  C.  Mallius  or  Manlius,  Cati- 
line's general.  [Manlius  sent  proposals  of  peace 
to  Marcius,  but  the  latter  refused  to  listen  to  his 
terms  unless  he  consented  to  lay  down  his  anna. 
Marcius  Rex  married  the  eldest  sister  of  Ulo- 
dios.  He  died  before  B.C.  61,  without  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  the  inheritance  he  had  ex- 
pected.] 

Rha  (Tu  :  now  Volfra\  a  great  river  of  Asia, 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as 
rising  in  the  north  of  Sannatia,  in  two  branchea, 
Rha  Occidentalis  and  Rha  Orientalis  (now  the 
Volga  and  the  JTama),  after  the  junction  of 
which  it  flowed  southwest,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Sarmatia  Asiatica  and  Scythia,  till 
near  the  Tanals  (now  Don),  where  it  suddealy 
turns  to  the  southeast,  and  falls  into  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Caspian. 

Rhadamanthus  (*Pad(^avdof),  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  King  Minoa 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  his  brother  ho  fled  to 
Ocalea  in  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcmena 
In  consequence  of  his  justice  throughout  Ufa, 
he  became,  after  his  death,  one  of  the  iu%^a 
io  the  lower  world. 

RhatTa,  a  Roman  province  sooth  of  the 
Danube,  was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Helvetii, 
on  the  east  by  Noricum,  on  the  north  by  Vin- 
delicia,  and  on  the  south  by  Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  Gritotu  in  Switzerland, 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  however,  Vindelicia 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhaetia,  whence 
Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vindelicorum  as 
situated  in  Rhstia.  At  a  later  time  Rhctif 
was  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  i^A^sitaP^ 
ma  and  Rhatia  Seeundoy  the  former  of  which  an 
swered  to  the  old  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Vindelicia.  The  boundaries 
between  the  two  provinces  are  not  accurately 
defined,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general  that 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Brigantinus  Lacus  (now  Lake  of  Constance)  and 
the  River  GGnus  (now  Inn).  Vindelicia  is 
spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid.  Viitobu' 
CIA.  Rhaetia  was  a  very  mountainous  country, 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  These  mottni- 
ains  were  called  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and  extended 
from  the  Saint  Gothard  to  the  OrUler  by  the 
pass  by  the  Steltio;  and  in  them  rose  the 
(Enus  (now  Inn)  and  most  of  the  chief  riven 
io  the  north  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesis  (now 
Adige),  and  the  Addua  (now  Adda).  The  val- 
leys produced  corn  and  excellent  wine,  the  latter 
of  which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Augos- 
tus  drank  Rhaetian  wine  in  preference  to  all 
others.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  RH.aTi,  are  said  by  moat^ncient  writera  u 
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ttavc  been  T  .scans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
north  of  Italy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
who  took  refage  in  this  mountainous  district 
under  a  leader  called  Rhaetus.  Many  modern 
writers  suppose  the  Rhsti  and  the  Etruscans  to 
bavf)  been  the  same  people,  only  they  invert  the 
ancient  tradition,  and  believe  that  the  Rhseti 
descended  from  their  original  abodes  on  the 
Alps,  and  settled  first  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
next  in  the  country  afterward  called  Etraria. 
They  support  this  view  by  the  fact  that  the 
Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own  language 
Rasena,  which  seems  merely  another  form  of 
Rhisti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  original  population  of  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  coun- 
try was  mhabited  by  various  Celtic  tribes.  The 
Rhsti  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybius.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  caused 
the  Romans  much  trouble  by  their  marauding 
incursions  into  Gaul  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
They  were  not  subdued  by  the  Romans  till  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered  a  brave  and 
desperate  resistance  against  both  Drusus  and 
Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them.  Rhstia 
was  then  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  to 
which  Vindelicia  was  afterward  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (Carm. 
!▼.,  14).  The  Rhaeti  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  such  as  the  Lepontii,  Vbnnones,  Tbi- 
OBNTiNi,  dec.  The  only  town  in  Rhietia  of  any 
importance  was  Tbidkntinom  (now  Trent), 

[Rhacotis  ('Paitcjnf),  a  village  of  Lower 
E^gyp^  afterward  included  in  the  city  Alexan- 
drea.] 

RhIoji  (Tayal,  'Paya,  'Payetd  :  'Pa}ijv6g  : 
ruins  at  Raij  southeast  of  Tehran),  the  greatest 
eity  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  north  of  Great 
Media,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountains 
(Caspius  Mons)  which  border  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  great  pass  through  those  mountains 
called  the  Caspiis  Pylse.  It  was'  therefore  the 
key  of  Media  toward  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  and  named  Eubo- 
PU8  (Evpoirdc).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was 
again  destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces, 
and  called  Absacia  {*ApaaKla).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  still  a  great  city  under  its  original 
name,  slightly  altered  (Rai) ;  and  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  surrounding  district,  which  was  a  rugged 
volcanic  region,  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes, 
was  called  Tayiavn- 

Rhamnus  {*VaftvoifCt  -owro^  :  To^vovwof  : 
DOW  Obrio  Kastro),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  iEantis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  rhamnusj  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub. 
(Totf  cijc  is  an  adjec.ive,  a  contraction  of  paft- 
ytf^j,  which  comes  from  bdiivo^).  Rhamnus 
HVis  situated  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the 
Msterp  coast  of  Attica,  sixty  stadia  from  Mar- 
athon. It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets 
Bhamntui^  dea  or  virgo.  In  this  temple  there 
was  a  coioesal  statue  of  the  goddess  made  by 
Aforacritns.  the  disriple  of  Riidias.    Another 


acci/unt,  but  less  trustworthy,  relates  that  A14 
statue  was  the  wcrk  of  Phidias,  and  was  made 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy,  when  they  were  defeated 
at  Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this 
temple,  as  well  as  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  same 
goddess. 

[Ramphias  CPofi^ac),  a  Lacedemonian,  father 
of  Clearcbus,  was  one  of  the  three  ambassndori 
who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C.  433  with  the 
final  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  independence  of 
all  the  Greek  states.  The  demand  was  refused, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ensued.  In  B.C. 
422,  Ramphias,  with  two  colleagues,  command- 
ed a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  intended  for 
the  strengthening  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace ;  but 
their  passage  through  Thessaly  was  opposed  by 
the  Thessalians,  and,  hearing  also  of  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis  and  the  death  of  Brasidas,  they 
returned  to  Sparta..] 

RHAMPsiNiTus  (To^tvcrof),  one  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said 
to  have  possessed  immense  wealth ;  and  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  safe,  he  had  a  treasury  built  of 
stone,  respecting  the  robbery  of  which  Herodo- 
tus (ii.,  121)  relates  a  romantic  story,  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  told  about 
the  treasury  built  by  the  two  brothers  Agame* 
des  and  Trophonius  of  Orchomenus.  Vid,  Aoa- 
MBDB8.  Rhampsinitus  belongs  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptions  by  the 
name  of  Ranuaau  Neter-kek-pen. 

Rhapta  (rtt  TaTTTtt),  the  southernmost  sea- 
port known  to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Barbaria  or  Azania,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  It  stood  on  a  river  called 
Rhaptus  (now  Doara),  and  near  a  promontory 
called  Rhaptom  (now  Forfnosa)^  and  the  people 
of  the  district  were  called  TaV>(ot  AWtoire^, 

[Rhathineb  (Tadlvni)*  a  Persian,  was  one  of 
the  commanders  sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  aid  the 
Bithynians  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks  under  Xenophon  through  Bithynia, 
B.C.  400.  The  satrap's  forces  were  completely 
defeated.  We  hear  again  of  Rhathines  in  B.C. 
396,  as  one  of  the  commanders  for  Pharnabazus 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  worsted  that  of 
Agesilaus  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium.] 

RhiJa  (T^d,  Epic  and  Ion.  Te/a,  'Peij?,  or  'P^), 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been 
a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  represented  as 
a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Ccelus)  and  Ge  (Terra), 
and  the  wife  of  Cronos  (Saturn )«  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Bemeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cronos  devour- 
ed all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
she  went  to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  qf 
her  parents.  When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  born, 
she  gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped 
up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed,  su|»- 
posing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea, 
though  many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter).  Rhea  was  afterward  identified  by  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  great  Asiatic 
goddess,  known  under  the  n^e  of «'  the  Great 
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Mother^  or  ibe  **  Mother  of  the  Goua/*  and  also 
bearing  other  names,  sach  as  Ovhele,  Agdistis, 
Dindyraene,  dec.  Hence  her  worship  became 
of  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  character,  and  vari- 
ous Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it  toich  soon 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  From 
the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  worship 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worship  was  universal  in  Phrygia.  Under  the 
name  of  Agdistis,  she  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Pessinus  in  Galatia,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  her 
worship.  Under  different  names  we  might  trace 
the  worship  of  Rhea  even  much  further  east, 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  even  Bactnana. 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  East- 
ern world,  and  we  find  her  worshipped  there 
under  a  variety  of  forms  and  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Pessinus ;  but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honored  her  with  the  festival 
of  the  Megalesia.  In  all  European  countries 
Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Curctes,  who  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in 
Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by  the  Corybantes,  Atys, 
and  Agdistis.  The  Corybantes  were  her  en- 
thusiastic priests,  who  with  drums,  cymbals, 
horns,  and  in  full  armor,  performed  their  orgi- 
astic dances  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli  were  her 
priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In  works 
of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from 
which  a  veil  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  crouch- 
ing on  the  right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  some- 
times she  is  seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions. 

Rhea  SilvTa.     Vid.  Romulus. 

Rhebas  ('P^6ar,  *P^6atoc :  now  Rha)^  a  river 
of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  northeast  of  Chalcedon ;  very  email  and 
insignificant  in  itself,  but  much  celebrated  in 
the  Argonautic  legends. 

RhedSnes.     Vut.  Redowes. 

Rhboium  {'Piyiov  :  Rhegfnus :  now  Beggio), 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Brut- 
tium,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the 
Fretum  Siculum,  or  the  straits  which  separate 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  verb  It^yvvftt  ('*  break"),  because  it  was 
supposed  that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asun- 
der from  Italy.  Rhegium  wts  founded  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  B.C. 
743,  by  iEoIlan  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by 
Doric  Messenians,  who  had  quitted  their  native 
country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  668,  a  large  body  of 
Messenians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of 
Aristomenes,  settled  at  Rhegium,  which  now  be- 
tame  a  flourishing  and  important  city,  and  ex- 
ended  its  authority  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
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bonng  towns.  Evet.  befi)re  be  Peisiai.  .var^ 
Rhegium  was  sufficiently  |io^  f  rfu.  to  send  ihrce 
thousand  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  l)ion> 
sius  it  possessed  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  war. 
The  government  was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  thf 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Anaxiiaus, 
who  was  of  a  Messenian  family,  mnde  himself 
tyrant  of  the  place.  In  494  this  Anaxilaus  con- 
quered Zancle  in  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  b( 
changed  into  Messana.  He  ruled  over  the  two 
cities,  and  on  his  death  in  476  he  bequeathed 
his  power  to  his  sons.  About  ten  years  after- 
ward (466)  his  sons  were  driven  out  of  Rhegi- 
um and  Messana,  and  republican  governments 
were  established  in  both  cities,  which  now  be- 
came independciit  of  one  another.  At  a  latei 
period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly  enmuy  ol 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a  person 
al  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offered  him. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rhegians  to 
give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife,  they 
replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Diony- 
sius carried  on  war  against  the  city  for  a  long 
time,  and  aAer  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts he  at  length  took  the  place,  which  h«? 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Rhegium 
never  recovered  its  former  greatness,  though  il 
still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  younger  Dionysius  gave  it  the 
name  of  PhaMat  but  this  name  never  came  into 
general  use,  and  was  speedily  forgotten.  The 
Rhegians  having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance 
when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  four 
thousand  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troopii 
seized  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  theit 
wives  and  children.  The  Romans  were  too 
much  engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pyrrhus  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  but  when 
Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  sig- 
nal vengeance  upon  these  Campanians,  and  re- 
stored the  surviving  Rhegians  to  their  city. 
Rhegium  sufifered  greatly  from  an  earthquake 
shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social 
war,  90 ;  but  its  population  was  augmented  by 
Augustus,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  veter- 
ans from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears  in 
Ptolemy  the  surname  Julium.  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  hut  the  spot  at  which  they  em- 
barked was  called  Columna  Ruegina  {'Pijyivttv 
ffTj^Atf :  now  Torre  di  Carallo)^  and  was  one 
hundred  stadia  north  of  the  town.  The  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  spoken  at  Rhegium 
till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was  subject 
to  the  Byzantine  court  long  aAer  the  downfa.1 
of  the  Western  empire. 

[Rheqma  ('Pvyi^a),  the  lagoon  formed  by  the 
River  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  at  its  mouth,  and  which 
served  as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarsus.] 

Rhbhba  (Ti7v»a,  also  T9V9,  'Ptjvaia),  former- 
ly called  Ortygia  and  Celadussa,  an  island  in  th^ 
JSgean  Sea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  wesl  ol 
Delos,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  only  four  stadia  in  width.  When  Puly- 
crates  took  the  island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo, 
and  united  't  1.7  a  chain  to  Delos ;  anl  ^icias 
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nmt  eoteJ  the  two  islands  by  means  of  a  bridge. 
When  the  Athenians  purified  Delos  in  B.C.  4S6, 
they  removed  all  lbs  dead  from  the  latter  island 
to  Rhenea. 

RuENUs.  1 .  (Now  Rhein  in  German,  Rhine  in 
English),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe, 
forming  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (now 
St.  Oolhard)  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  and  flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passing  through  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (now 
Lake  of  Corutance)  till  it  reaches  Basilia  (now 
Batle),  where  it  takes  a  northeriy  direction, 
and  eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancients  spoke  of  two  main  arms 
into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  in  entering 
the  territory  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  east  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Rhe- 
nus,  while  that  on  the  west,  into  which  the 
Mosa  (now  MaoM  or  Meuu)  flowed,  was  called 
Vahalis  (now  Waal),  After  Dnisus,  in  B.C.  12, 
had  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (now  Zuyder- 
See)  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  in 
fliaking  which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed 
of  the  Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  three  mouths 
of  the  Rhine.  Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are,  on  the  west.  Helium  (the  Vahalis' of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rhenus ;  and 
on  the  east,  Flevum ;  but  at  a  later  time  we 
again  find  mention  of  only  two  mouths.  The 
Rhine  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid,  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Mosella  /now  Moselle)  and  Mosa  (now  Maae  or 
Meute)  on  the  left,  and  the  Nicer  (now  Neckar), 
Moenus  now  Main),  and  Luppia  (now  Lippe)  on 
the  right.  It  passed  through  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  principal  on  the  west  were  the  Nan- 
taates,  Helvetii,  Seqnani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboc- 
et,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Canninefates,  and 
the  principal  on  the  east  were  the  Rhaeti,  Yin- 
delici,  Mattiaoi,  Sigambri,  Tencteri,  Usipetes, 
Bructeri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine 
is  stated  diflferently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  inundations  of  the  Rhine 
near  its  mouth  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Cesar  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  cross- 
ed the  Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cologne.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
doubtful ;  some  connect  it  with  rinnen  or  rinnan, 
according  to  which  it  would  mean  the  "  current*' 
or  **  stream ;"  others  with  rhen  or  rein,  that  is, 
the  ••  clear"  river— 2.  (Now  Reno),  a  tributary 
of  the  Padus  (now  Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  near 
Bononia,  on  a  small  island  of  which  Octavianus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  tri- 
umvirate. The  small  river  Lavinios  (now  La- 
vino)  flows  into  the  Rhenus ;  and  Appian  places 
in  the  Lavinius  the  island  on  which  the  trium- 
virate was  formed. 

[Rheomithkbs  (Teo^/dp9c)«  a  Persian,  who 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  western  prov- 
inces from  Artazerxes  Mnemon  in  B.C.  362, 
and  was  employed  by  his  confederates  to  go  to 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  for  aid.  Although  suc- 
cessful in  this  application,  he  made  his  own 
peace  with  Artaxerxes  by  betraying  a  number 
of  the  rebel  chiefs.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
fommanders  of  the  Persian  cavalry  in  the  bat- 
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tie  at  the  Grunicus,  U.C.  334,  and  lell  in  ih€ 
battle  at  Issue,  B.C.  333.] 

Rhbphaim,  a  valley  of  Judaea,  continuuub  with 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  southwesl  of  Jerusalem 
Rhephalm  was  also  the  name  of  a  very  anoienf 
people  of  Palestine. 

RuisDs  ('Pvoof).  1.  A  river-god  in  Bithynia^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceamis  and  Tettys— 2.  Son 
of  King  EToneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the 
Greeks.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy 
would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow-white  horses 
of  Rhesus  should  once  drink  the  water  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  feed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan 
plain.  But  as  soon  as  Rhesus  bad  reached  the 
Trojan  territory,  and  had  pitched  his  tents  late 
at  night,  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  penetrated  into 
his  camp,  slew  Rhesus  himself,  and  carried  off 
his  horses.  In  later  writers  Rhesus  is  describ 
ed  as  a  son  of  Strymon  and  Euterpe,  or  Calliopt-, 
or  Terpsichore. 

[RasxBHOB  CFtj^vop),  son  of  Nausithous, 
the  king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Alcinous.] 

RniiifUfl  ('Pioyof),  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished 
B.C.  322.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  Messenian  wars.  He  also 
wrote  epigrams,  ten  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Palatine  Antholog:y,  and  one  by  Atbenaeus. 
His  fragments  are  printed  in  Gaisford*s  Poeta 
Minoree  Graei ;  and  separately  edited  by  Nic 
Saal,  Bonn,  1831. 

Rhidaods,  a  tributary  of  the  River  Ziobetis, 
in  Parthia ;  [but  vid.  Ziobitii.] 

RuiNOCOLdSA  or  RuINOCORURA  {tu  *PlVOK67iOV- 

pa  or  ^PivoKopovpa,  and  ^  'PivoKoixfvpa  or  Pivo- 
Kopovpa :  now  Kulat-el-Arish),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  {now  El- Arixh)^ 
which  was  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  river  of 
Egypt.  It  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria, 
sometimes  to  Egypt.  Its  name,  "  Thc-ctu-off- 
noeee,"  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  place 
of  exile  of  criminals  who  had  first  been  so  mu- 
tilated under  the  ^Ethiopian  dynasty  of  kings 
of  Egypt. 

RuiNTHdN  {TivBoivy,  of  Syracuse  or  Taren- 
tum,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  was 
a  dramatic  poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque 
tragedy  which  was  called  f?,vaKoypa^ia  or  tXa*^ 
porpayi^ia,  and  flourished  m  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt.  When  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  composers  of  this  burlesque 
drama,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  actually 
invented  it,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  develop 
in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  into  Greek 
literature,  a  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
which  had  already  long  existed  as  a  popular 
amusement  among  the  (Greeks  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tarentum.  The 
species  of  drama  which  he  cultivated  may  be 
described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of 
tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  ^Avaf  Thi^ 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  ^IvaKoypa 
^ia,  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  ternit 
used  at  Tarentum.  Rhinthon  wrote  thirty-eighl 
dramas. 

RniPiEi  MoNTBs  {tu  T  'ralo-kpri,  also 'Ptirffii 
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it<e  name  of  a  loAy  nnge  of  moantains  in  the 
noTihern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which 
there  arc  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient 
writers.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Greek  poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Thus  the  Rhipiei  Monies  are  sometimes 
called  the  Hyperborei  Montes.  Vid.  Hyperbo- 
he:.  The  later  geographical  writers  place  the 
Rhipean  Mountains  northeast  of  Mount  Alan- 
nus,  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
state  that  the  Tanais  rises  in  these  mountains. 
According  to  this  account,  the  Rhipean  Mount- 
ains may  be  regarded  as  a  western  branch  of 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

Rkium  ('P/ov  :  now  Cattello  di  Morea),  a  prom- 
ontory in  Achaia,  opposite  the  promontory  of 
Antirrhium  (now  Castello  di  Romelia)^  on  the 
borders  of  iEtolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  which  straits  are  now  called  the  Liule 
DardaiuUtM.  It  is  sometimes  called  'AxaUdv 
T/ov,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory,  which  was  surnamed  MoXvitpiKov  or  Ai- 
ruXiKov.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhiom  there 
was  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

Rhizon  or  RhizinIum  (TiCwv :  'Ft^uvlrffc-  now 
Riaano),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zoneus  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  CaUaro).  [It  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  a  strong  place,  to 
which  Teuta,  queen  of  the  lUyrians,  withdrew 
on  being  attacked  by  the  Romans.] 

Rhoda  or  Rh5du8  ('Podi/,  Todoc*.  now JSosriu), 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indigets, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Massilia. 

RRdDANUs  (now  RhSne),  one  of  the  chief  riv- 
ers of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mens  Adula  on  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Lacns  Lemanus,  turns  to 
the  south,  passes  by  the  towns  of  Lugdnnum, 
Vienna,  Avenio,  and  Arelate,  receives  several 
tributaries,  and  finally  fiills  by  several  months 
into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  is 
stated  dififerently  by  the  ancient  writers,  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  fVequently  al- 
tered its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
called  Oa  Massalioticumt  while  the  two  others 
bore  the  eeneral  name  of  Libyca  ora^  beingMis- 
tinguished  from  each  other  as  the  Os  Hispam- 
ense  and  the  Ot  Metapinum.  Besides  these 
mouths  there  was  a  canal  to  the  east  of  the  Os 
Mdssalioticum,  called  Fos*a  Mariana^  which 
was  dug  by  order  of  Marius  during  his  war  with 
the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  make  an  easier  connec- 
tion between  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  mouths  of  the  river  were  frequently 
choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone  is  a  very 
rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is  there- 
fore diflicult,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  high  as  Lugdnnum,  and  by  means  of 
the  Arar  still  further  north. 

RndoB.     Vid.  Rhodos. 

[Rhodba  (Tddcia),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  was  one  of  the  playmates  of  Proser- 
tina  (Persephone).] 
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Rh6dia  andRH0Di6p9Li8('Pa)«a,  Y.dion-o/.i:  ' 
'"Podtevc*  'PodioiroA/riTf :  now  Etki-HitM^^  ruins) 
a  mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydalliu,  witl 
a  temple  of  ^sculapius  ( Asclepius). 

Rh5d!u8  (TMof :  now  probably  the  Brook  oj 
the  DaTdeantHea),  a  small  river  of  the  Troad 
mentioned  by  both  Homer  and  He^Iod.  It  roA^ 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowed 
northwest  into  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydoi 
and  Dardanus,  after  receiving  the  Sellels  froor 
the  west.  It  is  identified  by  some  with  the 
River  Ilvdtof,  which  Thucydides  mentions,  be^ 
tween  Cynossema  and  Abydns.  Some  made  it 
erroneously  a  tributary  of  the  iBsepns.  It  is 
found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanos. 

[RRonoGiJKB  CPodo/ovvi;).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Artazerzes  Mnemon,  was  given  in  marriage  by 
him  to  Orontes.  Vid,  Obontbs,  No.  3.  —  S. 
Daughter  of  Mithradates  I.,  king  of  Parthia, 
ffiven  by  him  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  Nioator, 
king  of  Syria.     Vid.  Absacks,  No.  6.] 

[Rhooopb  (Toddinr),  a  fountain  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river-god  Strymon,  wife  of  the  Thra* 
cian  Haemns,  and  mother  of  Hebnis.  She  if 
mentioned  also  among  the  playmates  of  Pro 
serpina  (Persephone).] 

RnSDdPB  ('Podd7i77),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Mount 
Soomiua,  east  of  the  River  Nestos  and  th^ 
boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  sontheaslerly  di» 
rection  almost  down  to  the  coast.  It  is  highest 
in  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace,  wa« 
sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  is  fipequentl> 
mentioned  by  the  poets  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  this  god. 

[RnoDdPHoir,  a  Rhodian  statesman,  who  ex- 
erted himself  when  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  to  preserve  unbroken 
the  connection  betweeri  his  countiymen  and  thi> 
latter.  He  vraa  one  of  the  deputies  sent,  B.C 
167,  to  convey  a  golden  crown  to  Rome.] 

RudDoPis  ('Podwiric),  a  celebrated  Greek  court 
esan,  of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  feUow-slave  with 
the  poet  iEsop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  ladmon.  She  afterward  became  the 
property  of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  car 
ried  her  to  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Amasisy  and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried 
on  the  trade  of  an  hetiera  for  the  benefit  of  her 
nuister.  While  thus  employed,  Charaxus,  the 
brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  who  had  come 
to  Nancratis  as  a  merchant,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  ransomed  her  from  slavery  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  She  was,  in  consequence,  at- 
tacked by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continued  to 
live  at  Nancratis,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her 
gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  ten  iion  spits, 
which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  called 
Rhodopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her  poem 
spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  **  rosy-cheeked,"  on  account 
of  her  beauty.  There  was  a  tale  current  in 
Greece  that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  in  consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis,  the 
*«  rosy-cheeked,"  she  was  confounded  with  Nito- 
cris,  the  beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  he- 
roine of  IT  any  an  Egyptian  leg€4id,  who  is  said 
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•y  tlie  ancient  ch  onologen  to  have  built  the 
third  pyramid. 

RsdDos  ('Podof),  sometimes  called  Rh5db, 
daughter  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Halia«  or 
of  Helios  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  or,  lastly,  of  Oce- 
anus.  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name ;  and  in  this  island  she 
oore  to  Helios  seven  sons. 

(RaoDUHTu  {'Podovvria),  a  fortress  on  Monnt 
Q^ta,  near  Heraclea  and  TheruMpylae ;  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  one  of  the  summits  of  (£ta.] 

Rhodus  (^  'Podof :  'PddiOf ,  Rhodius :  now  Rho- 
dot,  Rkoda),  the  easternmost  island  of  the  JEge- 
an,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea, 
lies  off  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  due  south  of 
the  promontory  of  Cynossema  (now  Cape  Alou- 
po),  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  geographical 
mUes.  Its  length,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
is  about  forty-five  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five.  In  early  times  it 
was  called  ^threa  and  Ophiussa,  and  several 
other  names.  The  earliest  Greek  records  make 
mention  of  it.  Mytholoffical  stories  ascribed 
its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who  raised  it 
from  ^sneath  the  waves ;  and  its  first  peopling 
to  the  Telchines,  children  of  Thalatta  {the  Sea), 
upon  whose  destruction  by  a  deluge  the  He- 
liade  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios, 
where  they  formed  seven  tribes,  and  founded 
a  kingdom,  which  soon  became  flourishing  by 
their  skill  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  and 
other  sciences  and  arts.  These  traditions  ap- 
pear to  signify  the  early  peopling  of  the  island 
by  some  of  the  civilized  races  of  Western  Asia, 
probably  the  Phcenicians.  After  other  alleged 
migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its  Hel- 
Unio  colonization,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
.«nus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.  Ho- 
mer mentions  the  three  Dorian  settlements  in 
Rhodes,  namely,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus ; 
and  these  cities,  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Hali- 
camassos,  formed  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  established,  from  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity,  iu  the  southwestern  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being 
parcelled  out  between  the  three  cities  abave 
mentioned.  The  Rhodians  made  distant  voy- 
ages, and  founded  numerous  colonies,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Rhoda  in  Iberia ;  Gels  in  Sicily ; 
Paurthenope,  Salacia,  Siris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy ; 
scstUements  in  the  Balearic  Islands;  and,  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and 
Oagao  and  Corydalla  in  Lycia,  During  this 
Muiy  period  the  government  of  each  of  the  three 
cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ;  but 
aboat  B.C.  660  the  whole  island  seems  to  have 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  prytanes,  were 
taken  from  the  family  of  the  Eratide,  who  had 
been  the  royal  family  of  lalysus.  Vid.  Diaoo- 
ais,  DoKisas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war,  Rhodes  was  one  of  those  Dorian 
maritime  states  which  were  subject  to  Athens ; 
but  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  412,  it 
joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  oligarchical 
party,  which  had  been  depressed,  and  their  lead- 
ers, the  Eratid«,  expelled,  recovered  their  for- 
mer power  under  Doricus.     In  408,  the  new 
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capital,  called  Rhodus,  was  built,  and  peopled 
from  the  three  ancient  cities  of  lalysns,  Lindus 
and  Camirns.  The  history  of  the  i«)Iand  now 
presents  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical  parties,  and  of  subjec- 
tion to  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn,  till  the  enu  of 
the  Social  war,  365,  when  its  independence  wa« 
acknowledged.  Then  foUowed  a  conflict  with 
the  princes  of  Caria,  during  which  the  island  waa 
for  a  time  subject  to  Artemisia,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  to  Idrieus.  During  this  period  there  were 
great  internal  dissensions,  which  were  at  length 
composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  government,  unit- 
ing the  elements  of  aristocracy  and  demof.racy. 
At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they  submitted 
to  Alexander;  but,  upon  his  death,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing  wars 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
endured  a  most  famous  siege  by  the  forces  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  at  length,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  valor  of  the  besieged,  presented 
them  with  the  engines  he  had  used  against  the 
city,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the 
cost  of  the  celebrated  Colossus,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  its  artist.  Chares. 
The  state  now  for  a  long  time  flourished,  with 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  with  such  a  mari- 
time power  that  it  compelled  the  Byzantines  to 
remit  the  toll  which  they  levied  on  ships  passing 
the  Bosporus.  At  length  they  came  into  con 
nection  with  the  Romans,  whose  alliance  they 
joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon.  In  the  en- 
suing war  with  Antiochus,  the  Rhodians  gave 
the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ;  and,  in 
the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  supromacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  had 
had  settlements  from  an  early  period.*  Vid.  Pr- 
RMk  Rhodioritm.  a  temporary  interruption  of 
their  alliance  with  Rome  was  caused  by  their 
espousing  the  cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they 
were  severely  punished,  168 ;  bat  they  recov- 
ered the  favor  of  Rome  by  the  important  naval 
aid  they  rendered  in  (he  Mithradatic  war.  In 
the  civil  wars  they  took  part  with  Cesar,  and 
suflfered  in  consequence  from  Cassius,  42,  but 
were  afterward  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Antonius.  They  were  at  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius ; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  final  blow  from 
an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of  Rhodes  in 
ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  155. 
The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the  island, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility,  with  a  delisions  climate. 
It  was  further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  dis- 
tinguished schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek 
oratory.  The  city  of  Rhodes  was  famous  for 
the  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  architecture, 
and  the  number  of  statues  which  adorned  it; 
it  was  designed  by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus 
(Comp.  Ialybus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus.) 

Rhcecus  (Totxoc).  1.  A  Centaur,  who,  in  coo» 
junction  with  Hyleus,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that 
he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  — 
2.  Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of  Samos  an  ar 
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tnitect  and  statuary  belonging  to  the  earliest 
period  i  the  history  of  Greek  art,  is  mentioned 
as  the  liead  of  a  family  of  Samian  artists.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  640.  He  was  thefirst  arch- 
itect of  the  great  temple  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Sf- 
mos,  which  'I'heodorus  completed.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Smilis  and  Theodorus,  he  constructed 
the  labyrinth  of  I^mnos ;  and  he,  and  the  mem-  | 
hers  of  his  family  who  succeeded  him,  invented 
the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronzp  and  iron. 

[Rhochstalcbs  (*Pot;<^rtt^iif^f).  .  I.,  king  of 
Phrace,  was  brother  of  Cotys,  and  uncle  and 
guardian  of  Rhascuporis,  at  whose  death.  B.C. 
13,  he  was  expelled  from  Thrace.  About  two 
years  afterward  Rhcemetalces  received  from 
Augustus  his  nephew*s  dominions,  with  some 
additions,  since  Tacitus  calls  him  king  of  all 
Thrace.  On  his  death  Augustus  divided  his 
kingdom  between  his  son  Cotys  and  bis  brother 
Rhascuporis.  —  2.  II.,  King  of  Thrace,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Rhascuporis,  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  Thracian  kingdom  on 
the  deposition  of  his  father.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  and  aided  in  putting  down 
the  Thracian  malcontents  in  A.D.  26.  Caligu- 
la, in  A.D.  38,  assigned  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhcemetalces.] 

[Rhoso  CFoio),  a  daughter  of  Staphylus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  to  whom  she  bore  Anius :  she 
had  been  put  in  a  chest,  and  set  afloat  on  the 
sea  by  her  father,  but  was  waAed  safely  to  £u- 
bcea  (or  Delos).] 

[RHCE8ACE8(To«7diri7r  in  Arrian  and  Plutarch ; 
*FuadKfjCt  Diod.),  a  Persian,  who  deduced  his 
lineage  from  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Magi,  was  satrap 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  about  360  B.C.,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Theban  Lacrates  in  the  war 
against  Egypt.  In  the  battle  at  the  Granicus, 
having  assailed  Alexander,  he  was  slain  by  that 
monarch's  own  hand.  Diodorus  and  Curtius, 
however,  say  that,  having  cleft  the  king's  helmet 
with  his  sword,  his  hand  was  cut  oflfby  Clitus.] 

Rhceteum  {to  *Polreiov  uttpov^  ri  'Potreiac  ukt^, 
'Poir^lcu  uKToi :  Virg.  Rhcetea  litora  :  now  Cape 
Intepeh  or  Barbieri),  a  promontory,  or  a  strip  of 
rocky  coast  breaking  into  several  promontories, 
in  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  .£antium, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  (now  probably 
Paleo  CoMtro). 

Rh(etu8.  1.  A  centaur.  Vid,  Rroecus. — 2. 
One  of  the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Bacchus 
(Dionysus) ;  he  is  usually  called  Eurytus. — [3. 
One  of  the  companions  of  Phineus,  slain  by 
Perseus. — 4.  King  of  the  Marrubii  in  Italy, 
father  of  Anchemolus.  Vid.  Ancbbmolus. — 5. 
A  Rutulian  slain  among  the  sine  nomine  plebem 
by  Euryalus.] 

fRHOMBiTBB  Magnus  and  Minor  ('Po^tftr^c 
luyac  and  tXdaauv),  two  rivers  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  which  fell  into  two  hays  of  the  Pala9 
Mnotis,  both  abounding  in  fish :  of  these  tlk» 
smaller,  according  to  Strabo,  was  six  hundred 
stadia  from  the  Anticites ;  the  larger,  eight  hund- 
red stadia  northeast  of  the  smaller,  and  just  as 
far  southwest  from  the  Tanals.  The  larger  riv- 
er is  the  modem  Jet,  Jeitae,  or  Jea;  the  smaller, 
the  TaeheUMuch  or  the  Beitu ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  Altehujef.] 

[Rhosus  or  Khobsus  {'Pua6c  and  'Puaaog),  a 
lea-port  of  S%'ria,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  some- 
14A 
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what  easv  of  the  promontory  name,  after  J 
{oKoweXoc  6  PuaaiKOft  now  Capt  Torosi  or  Dog** 
Cape),  and  at  the  southern  point  of  the  above 
named  gulf,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Syrian 
passes.  At  this  mountain  pass  Pococke  found 
ruins  of  ancient  walls,  wtiich  probably  belongec 
to  the  city  Rhosus.] 

[Rhotakus  (Tdravof,  now,  according  to  Man 
nert,  Dalesani),  a  small  river  of  Corsica,  flowing 
into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  coast,  not  far  from  Aleria  ] 

RhoxolIni  or  Roxolani,  a  warlike  people  iri 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Palas 
MKOtis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tanais,  usuallv  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Russians.  They  frequently  attack- 
ed and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  south 
of  the  Danube ;  and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged 
to  pay  them  tribute  They  are  mentioned  as 
late  as  the  eleventh  century.  They  fought  with 
lances  and  with  long  swords  wielded  with  both 
hands ;  and  their  armies  were  composed  chiefly 
of  cavalry. 

[Rhubon  {'PovCuv,  now  probably  the  Duna),  a 
river  of  European  Sarmatia,  falhng  mto  the  Oce- 
anus  Sarmaticus  between  the  Chronus  and  Tu- 
runtus] 

Rhyndacds  ('Pw<Jaicof :  now  Edrenot),  or  Lr- 
CU8,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising 
in  Mount  Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources 
of  the  Hermus,  it  flows  north  through  Phrygia, 
then  turns  northwest,  then  west,  and  then  north, 
through  the  Lake  Apolloniatis,  into  the  Propon- 
tis.  From  the  point  where  it  left  Phrygia,  it 
formed  the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia. 
Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  it  from  the  west 
below  the  Lake  Apolloniatis,  was  called  Macbs- 
TU8.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus  LucuHus 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Mit'hradates,  B.C.  78. 

Rhypks  {*Pvvec  and  other  forms :  'Pwiraidf), 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  be- 
tween .£gium  and  Patns.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patr«. 

RuttIum  (Tvrtov),  a  town  in  Crete,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modern 
writers,  but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with 
the  later  Ritymna. 

RicImbr,  the  Roman  **  King-Maker,"  was  the 
son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Valentinian  III.  He  served  with 
distinction  under  Aetius,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian IIL  In  A.D.  456  he  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  with  which  he 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Vandals,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  deposed  Avitus ;  but  as  be 
was  a  barbarian  by  birth,  he  would  not  assume 
the  title  of  emperor,  but  gave  it  to  Majorian,  in- 
tending to  keep  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
But  as  Majorian  proved  more  able  and  ener- 
getic than  Ricimer  had  expected,  he  was  put  to 
death  in  461  by  order  of  Ricimer,  who  no« 
raised  Libius  Severus  to  the  throne.  On  the 
death  of  Severus  in  465,  Ricimer  kept  the  gov- 
ernment in  his  own  hands  for  the  next  eighteen 
months ;  but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appoicted 
Emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
East.  Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment^ 
and  received  the  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  mar 
riage ;  but  in  472  he  made  war  against  hit 
father-in-law  and  took  Rome  by  storm.  An- 
themius persh»4   in  the  assault,  and  Olybrint 
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MAP  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  SHOWING  THE  WALLS  OF  SERVIUS  AND 
THOSE  OF  AURELIAN. 
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Gates  in  the  Wedls  of  Servivs. 

1.  Porta  CoUina. 

2.  Porta  Viminalis. 

3.  Porta  Esquilina. 

4.  Porta  Querquetulana  1 
o.  Porta  Ctelimontana. 
C.  Porta  Capena. 

7.  Porta  Raudusculana  ? 

8.  Porta  Najvia. 

9.  Porta  Minucia. 

10.  Porta  Trigemina. 

11.  Porta  Flumentaiia. 

12.  Porta  CannentaliB. 

13.  PorU  Ratumena? 

14.  Porta  Fontinalis. 

Gates  in  the  Walls  of  Aurelian. 

15.  Porta  Flaminia. 
10.  Porta  Pinciana. 

17.  Porta  Salaria. 

18.  Porta  Nomentana. 


19.  Porta  Clausa. 

20.  Porta  Tiburtina  {S.  Lorenzo). 

21.  Porta  Pranestina  (Jlfa^^tore). 

22.  Porta  Asinaria. 

23.  PorUMetrovia? 

24.  Porta  Latina. 

25.  Porta  Appia  {S.  Sebattiano). 

26.  Porta  Ardeatina  ? 

27.  Porta  Oiticnsis. 

28.  Porta  Portuensis. 

29.  Porta  Aurelia  iS  Panerazio}, 

30.  Porta  Septimiana. 

31.  Porta  Aurelia  of  Procopius. 

Bridge*. 

32.  Pons  JEliui  (Ponte  S,  Angela). 

33.  Pons  Vaticanus  ? 

34.  Pons  Janiculensis  ? 

35.  Pons  Fabricius. 

36.  Pons  CestiuB. 

37.  Pons  Palatinus  (^milius  ?). « 

38.  Supposed  remains  of  the  Sublician  Bridge. 
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RICINA. 

ras  proclniiiied  emperor  by  Rieimer,  who  died, 
However,  only  forty  days  after  the  sack  of  Rome. 

RiciNA.  1.  (Ricinensis),  a  town  in  Picenom, 
solonized  by  the  Emperor  Severas.  Its  mines 
are  on  the  River  Potenza,  near  Macerata.— 2. 
One  of  the  Ebudee  Insule,  or  the  Hebridet. 

RiooDULUM  (now  Beol)^  a  town  of  the  Treviri 
m  Gallia  Belgica,  distant  three  days'  march 
fnim  Mogontiacum. 

[RiPHBu«,  or,  more  correctly,  Rhipbus  (*P«ir- 
vc)r  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  joined  the  band  of 
iCneas  the  night  that  Troy  was  burned,  and 
fought  with  great  bravery  until  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers :  he  is  com- 
mended for  ni8  piety  and  justice.] 

RoBious  or  RoBioo,  is  described  by  some 
Latin  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heat 
from  the  young  corn-fields.  The  festival  of  the 
Robigalia  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April,  and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Noma.  But  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the 
ancients  themselves  as  to  whether  the  divinity 
was  masculine  or  feminine,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  pay  divine  honors  to  any  evil  de- 
mon, it  is  probable  that  the  divinity  Robigus  or 
Roblgo  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  later  Ro- 
mans from  the  festival  of  the  Robigalia. 

RoBus,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Rau- 
raci,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  was  built  by  Va- 
lentinian  near  Basilia,  A.D.  874. 

RoHA  (Romanns :  now  Rome)^  the  capital  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  River  Tiber,  on  the  northwestern 
confines  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  sea. — A.  History  op  thb  City.  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus  about 
B.C.  763.  Vid.  Romulus.  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprised  only  tbe  Mon* 
Palaiinus  or  Palatium^  and  some  portion  of  the 
ground  immediately  below  it  It  was  surround- 
ed by  walls,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  Po- 
mterium  (vid.  Diet.  o/AiUiq.,  9.  v.),  and  was  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma 
Quadrata.  This  city  on  the  Palatine  was  in- 
habited only  by  Latins.  On  the  neighboring 
hills  there  also  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans.  The 
Sabine  town,  probably  called  Quirium,  and  in- 
habited by  Quirites,  was  situated  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  QuirinaUs 
and  CapitolinuSf  or  CafUoliutn,  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
These  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  afterward  be- 
eame  united,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  reign 
of  Romulus,  and  the  two  nations  formed  one 
collective  body,  known  under  the  name  of 
•*  Populus  Romanus  (et)  Quirites."  The  Etrus- 
cans were  settled  on  Sions  CaliuM,  and  extend- 
ed over  Moiu  Cispius  and  Mons  Oppitu,  which 
are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These  Etruscans 
were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  op  their 
abode  in  the  plains  between  the  Gelius  and  the 
Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicut  Tuteus  derived  ita 
name.  Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew 
in  population  and  in  size.  Ancus  Marcius  add- 
ed the  Mont  Aventinuf  to  the  city.  TY  t  same 
king  also  bn:!t  a  ^rtress  on  the  JwdcMlm^  a  hill 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  as  a  ^  itctUiit] 
against  the  Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with 
the  city  by  means  of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Rome 
was  still  further  improved  and  enlarged  L  v  Tar 
quinius  Priscua  and  Servius  Tullius.  The  for- 
mer of  these  kings  constructed  the  vast  sewers 
(eloaea)^  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  city  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitol  was  drained, 
and  which  still  remain  without  a  stone  di»> 
placed..  He  also  laid  out  the  Circu3  Maximna 
and  the  Forum,  and,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions, commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  The  completion  of  the  city,  however, 
was  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius.  This  king 
added  the  Mont  Viminalis  and  Mor^t  Esguiliiaut 
and  surrounded  the  whole  city  with  a  line  of 
fortifications,  which  comprised  all  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome  {PaUuinut^  CajntoUnut,  Quin 
nalit,  Caliutt  AventinvSy  Viminalis^  EtguUinut). 
Hence  Rome  was  called  Urba  SepiicoUit.  These 
fortifications  were  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  Servius  extended 
the  pomoBrium  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  in 
closure  of  the  city  identical  with  its  vialls.  In 
B.C.  890  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  barbari- 
ans it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  confusion, 
without  any  attention  to  regularity,  and  with 
narrow  and  crooked  streets.  A^er  the  con- 
quest of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the  monarchs 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city  began  to  be 
adorned  with  many  public  buildings  and  hand- 
some private  houses ;  and  it  was  still  further 
embelUshed  by  Augustus,  who  introduced  great 
improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  both 
erected  many  public  buildings  himself,  and  in- 
duced all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  fol- 
low his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  improved  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  that  he  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
marble.  Still  the  main  features  of  the  city  re- 
mained the  same ;  and  the  narrow  streets  and 
mean  houses  formed  a  striking  and  disagreeable 
contrast  to  the  splendid  public  buildings  and 
magnificent  palaces  which  had  been  recently 
erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  (A.D.  64)  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  city. 
Nero  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  in 
dulge  his  passion  for  building ;  and  the  city  now 
assumed  a  more  regular  and  stately  appearance. 
The  new  streets  were  made  both  wide  and 
straight ;  the  height  of  the  bouses  was  restrict- 
ed ;  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required  to 
be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  had  long  since  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius ; 
but  down  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  walls  of  this  monarch  continued  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  city  properly  so  called.  These 
walls,  however,  had  long  since  been  rendered 
quite  useless,  and  the  city  was  therefore  left 
without  any  fortifications.  Accordingly,  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  determined  to  surround  Rome 
with  new  walls,  which  embraced  the  city  of 
Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  Lad 
subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such  as  the 
M.  Janieulus  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Tiber 
and  tbe  Collis  Horlulomm  or  Moni  Pincianus  Of 
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itie  IcA  banli  of  tlK  river,  to  the  north  of  toe 
Qiiirinalis.  The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  com- 
dienced  by  thia  emperor  before  he  set  out  on 
His  expedition  against  Zenobia(A.D.  371),  and 
were  terminated  by  his  successor  Probus.  They 
were  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  They 
were  restored  by  Honorius,  and  were  also  part- 
ly rebuilt  by  Belisarius. — B.  Divisions  of  trb 
City.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius  Tullius 
into  four  Regiones  or  districts,  correjponding  to 
the  four  city  tribes.  Their  names  were,  1 .  Sub- 
uranat  comprehending  the  space  from  the  Sub> 
ura  to  the  Caelius,  both  inclusive.  3.  Esqui- 
linaj  comprehending  the  Esquiline  Hill.  3.  Col' 
Una,  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal. 
4.  Palatinat  comprehending  the  Palatine  Hill. 
The  Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the 
Aventine,  were  not  included  in  these  regiones. 
These  regiones  were  again  subdivided  into 
twenty-seven  Sacella  Argaeoram,  which  were 
probably  erected  where  two  streets  (comptVa) 
crossed  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  each  of 
the  four  regiones  contained  six  of  these  sacella, 
and  that  the  remaining  three  belonged  to  the 
Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  Tullius 
into  four  regiones  remained  unchanged  till  the 
time  of  Augustus;  but  this  emperor  made  a 
fresh  division  of  the  city  into  fourteen  regiones, 
which  comprised  both  the  ancient  city  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had  been 
subsequently  added.  This  division  was  made 
by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  The  names  of  the  regiones 
were,  1.  Porta  Capena,  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city,  by  the  Porta  Capena.  %.  CaHmon^ 
Hum,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  embracing  M. 
Gelius.  3.  Itis  et  SerajnSf  northwest  of  No.  3, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Gelins,  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline.    4.  Via  Sacra,  northwest  of  No. 

3,  embracing  the  valley  between  the  EsquUine, 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  toward  the  Palatine.  0. 
Esquilina  cum  Colle  Viminali,  northeast  of  No. 

4,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline 
and  Viminal.    6.  Alia  Semita,  northwest  of  No. 

5,  comprising  the  Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lata,  west 
of  No.  6,  between  the  Quirinal  and  Campus 
Martius.  8.  Forum  Romanumf  south  of  No.  7, 
comprehending  the  Capitoline  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9.  Circus  Fia- 
miniua,  northwest  of  No.  8,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
Capnpus  Martius.  10.  Palatium,  southeast  of 
No.  8,  containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Cireus 
Maximuty  southwest  of  No.  10,  comprehending 
the  plain  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Tiber.  13.  Piscina  Publica,  southeast  of  No. 
11.  13.  Aventinus,  northwest  of  No.  13,  em- 
bracing the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  Tiberim,  the 
only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
taining the  Insula  Tiberina,  the  yalley  between 
the  river  and  the  Janioulus,  and  a  part  of  this 
mountain.  Each  of  these  regiones  was  subdi- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  Ftei,  analogous 
to  the  sacella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses 
were  divided  into  two  diflferent  elasses,  caUed 
7espective]y  domus  and  insulis.  The  former 
•rere  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  nobles,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  palani ;  the  latter 
were  the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Each  insula  contained  several  apart- 
ments o"  sets  cf  apartments,  which  were  let  to 
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different  families,  and  it  was  frequently  sur 
rounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in< 
creased  in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of 
a  dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restrict- 
ed the  height  of  all  new  houses  to  seventy  feet, 
and  Trajan  to  sixty  feet.  No  houses  of  any  de- 
scription were  allowed  to  be  built  close  togethei 
at  Rome,  and  it  was  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  that  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet  should 
be  left  between  every  house.  The  number  of 
insulae,  of  course,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
domi.  It  IB  stated  that  them  were  forty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  insul»  at  Ilome, 
but  only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty domus. — C.  Size  and  Population  or  thb 
City.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
about  seven  miles ;  but  a  ffreat  part  of  the  space 
included  within  these  walte  was  at  first  not  cot* 
ered  with  buildings.  Subsequently,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  city  greatly  extended  beyond  theae 
limits ;  and  a  measurement  has  come  down  to 
us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirteen  miles  in 
ciroumference.  It  was  probably  about  thia 
time  that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  The 
walls  of  AureliiLn  were  only  about  eleven  miles 
in  circuit.  It  is  moredifilcult  to  determine  the 
population  of  the  city  at  any  given  period.  We 
learn,  however,  from  the  Monomentum  Ancy- 
ranum,  that  the  plebs  urbana  in  the  time  (^Au- 
gustus was  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoosand. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators, nor  knights ;  so  that  the  free  population 
could  not  have  been  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  To  this  number  we  must  add 
the  sUyes,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as  nu- 
merous as  the  free  population.  Consequently, 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  must  have  been  at  least  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  in  all  probability 
gr^tly  exceeded  that  number.  Moreover,  as 
we  know  that  the  city  continued  to  increase  in 
siae  and  population  down  to  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those 
emperors.— D.  Walls  and  Gates.  I.  Walls 
OP  RovuLUB.  The  direction  of  this  wall  is  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus.  Commencing  at  the  Fomm 
Boarium,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
aroh  erected  there  to  Septimius  Severus,  it  ran 
dong  the  loot  of  the  Palatine,  having  the  valley 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Cirons  Maximos  en 
the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Consus,  nearl> 
opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  Circus ;  thence 
it  turned  round  the  southern  angle  of  the  Pala- 
tine, followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  nearly  in  a 
straiffht  line  to  the  Curias  Veteres,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constan* 
tine ;  thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
descended  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle 
of  the  Foram,  which  was  then  a  morass.  In 
this  wall  there  were  throe  gates,  the  number 
prescribed  by  the  mles  of  the  Etruscan  religion. 
1.  Porta  Mugonia  rx  Mugionis,  also  called  Forte 
vetus  Palatii,  at  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pala^ 
tine,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Sacra  and  thi 
Via  Nova  met.    3.  Porta  Rgmanula,  %i  tte 
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iresterD  ansle  of  the  hill,  oear  the  lemple  ol 
Victory,  and  between  the  modem  ohurches  of 
S.  Teodoro  and  Santa  Anaatasia.  3.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  third  gate  is  not  mentioned, 
for  the  Porta  Janiudis  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known 
as  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Forum,  and  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  original  city  of  Romulus. — II. 
Walls  or  Skrtius  Tollius.  It  is  stated  that 
this  king  surrounded  the  whole  city  with  a  wall 
of  hewn  stone ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for 
questioning  this  statement.  The  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  was  built  were  most  of  them  of 
great  natural  strength,  having  sides  aotually 
precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  so  by  cutting 
away  the  sod  tufo  rock.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
building  a  wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city,  Servius  TuUus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  several  hills  by  walls  or  trenches 
drawn  across  the  narrow  valleys  which  separ- 
ated them.  The  most  formidable  part  of  these 
fortifications  was  the  agger  or  mound  which  ex- 
tended across  the  broad  table-land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Vim- 
inal,  since  it  was  on  this  side  that  the  city  was 
most  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The 
agger  was  a  great  rampart  or  mound  of  earth, 
fitly  feet  wide  and  above  sixty  high,  faced  with 
flagstones  and  flanked  with  towers,  and  at  its 
foot  was  a  moat  one  hundred  feet  broad  and 
thirty  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this  work. 
Starting  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
mound  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  fortificationa 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Cat' 
lian  and  Aventine  Hills  to  the  River  Tiber  by  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta 
Flnmentana,  near  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  wall,  the  liver  itself  being  considered  a 
Boflioient  defence.  At  the  Porta  Flumentana 
the  fortifications  again  commenced,  and  ran 
along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  Hills  till  they  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Collina.  The 
number  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  of  Servius  is  un- 
certain, and  the  position  of  many  of  them  is  doubt- 
ful.  Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  their  number  was 
thirty-seven ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made 
through  the  walls  to  connect  diJSerent  parts  of 
the  city  with  the  suburbs,  since  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius had  long  since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  ean 
be  ascertained :  l.Poria  CoUinot  at  the  northerly 
extremity  of  the  agger,  and  the  most  northern 
of  all  the  gates,  stood  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana,  just  above 
the  northern  angle  of  the  Vigna  dei  Certosini. 
2.  P.  Viminalut  south  of  No.  1,  and  in  the  eentre 
of  the  agger.  8.  P.  EtquUina,  south  of  No.  2, 
on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Gallienns,  which  proba- 
bly replaced  it ;  the  Via  Pnenestina  and  Labi- 
cana  began  here.  4.  P.  Querqu€tidana^  south 
of  No.  3.  6.  P.  CaliofMnUanOj  south  of  No.  4, 
on  the  heights  of  Mods  C«liu8,  behind  the  hos- 
pital of  S.  Giovanni  io  Laterano,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  modem  streets  which  bear 
the  name  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS. 
Quattro  Coronati .  6.  P.  Capena,  one  of  the  most 
celebi*ated  of  all  the  Roman  gates,  from  which 
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iseuea  ihe  Via  Appia.  It  stood  southwest  of 
No.  5,  and  at  the  southwest  foot  of  the  Gaelian. 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  th« 
Villa  Mattel  7,  8,  9.  P.  LaverrMis,  P.  Ran 
dusculana,  and  P.  Nttviaf  three  of  the  moai 
southerly  sates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the 
Celian  and  the  Aventine.  The  walls  of  Ser- 
vius probably  here  took  a  great  bend  to  the 
south,  inclosing  the  heights  of  Sta  Balbina  and 
Sta  Saba.  10.  P.  Minucia^  probably  west  of  the 
three  preceding,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Aven* 
tine.  II.  P.  Trigeminaf  on  the  northwest  ol 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  sail 
ma^zines.  1 2.  P.  FlumetUana,  north  of  the  pre- 
cedmg,  near  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  CannentalU, 
north  of  No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  altar 
of  Carmenta,  and  leading  to  the  Forum  Olitori- 
um  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  This  gate 
contained  two  passages,  of  which  the  right-hand 
one  was  called  Porta  Scelerata  from  the  time 
that  the  three  hundred  Fabii  passed  through  it, 
and  was  always  avoided.  14.  P.  Ratumenalia^ 
north  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  northwestern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Fomm  of 
Trajan  to  the  Campus  Martins.  15.  P.  Fonti- 
naUst  north  of  No.  14,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  also  leading  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  16.  P.  Sanqualist  north  of  No.  16,  also 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  same  hill.  17.  P. 
SalutarU,  north  of  No.  16,  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Salus. 
18.  P.  Triumphalis,  The  position  of  this  gate  is 
quite  uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  Campus  Martins. — ^III.  Walls 
or  AuBSLiAN.  These  walls  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  surround  the  modem  city 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond 
the  Tiber.  The  Janiculus  and  the  adjacent 
suburb  was  the  only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  was  included  within  the  fortifications  of 
Aurelian  ;  for  the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded 
with  walls  till  the  time  of  Leo  IV.,  in  the  ninth 
century.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the 
walls  of  Aurelian  embraced  on  the  north  the 
Collis  Hortulorum  or  Pincianus,  on  the  west 
the  Campus  Martius,  on  the  east  the  Campus 
Esquilinus,  and  on  the  south  the  Mens  Testa 
ceus.  There  were  fourteen  gates  in  the  Aure- 
lian wallsi  most  of  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were, 
on  the  northern  side,  1.  P.  iicrc/ia,  on  the  Tiber 
in  front  of  the  Pons  .£liuA  2.  P.  Piitciana,  on 
the  hill  of  the  same  name.  3.  P.  Salansy  ex 
tant  under  the  same  name,  but  restored  m  mod 
ern  times.  4.  P.  iVbmcntaiw,  leading  to  the  an- 
cient P.  Collina.  On  the  eastern  side,  t,  P. 
Tiburtina,  leading  to  the  old  PorU  EsquiJitta, 
now  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  6.  P.  Pranestina,  now 
Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  southern  side,  7.  P. 
Annaria,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  8. 
Giovanni.  8,  P.  Metronia,  or  Mtlronii,  or  if«. 
frone,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gaelian,  between  S.  Steiane 
Rotondo  and  Ihe  Villa  Mattel.  9.  P.  Latina, 
now  walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia^  now  Porta  S. 
Panerazia  The  roads  through  this  gate  and 
through  No.  9  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena. 
11.  P.  (hHeHMtt,  leading  to  Oeiia,  now  Porta  S. 
I^kx.    On  the  western  side^  ]M,  P.  Portui  nais, 
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9n  tne  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  rirer, 
irom  which  issded  the  road  to  Portaa.  18.  A 
second  P.  Aurcliat  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Janicalus,  now  Porta  S.  Pancrazio.  14.  P.  Sejh 
Hmiana,  near  the  Tiber,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander  VI. — E.  Bridges.  There  were 
eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  probably 
ran  in  the  following  order  from  north  to  south  : 
1.  I^ons  JEliut,  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
le !  rora  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  snd  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
8.  P.  Neronianus,  or  Vaticanus,  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of 
San  Spirito.  3.  P.  Aurelius,  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  JanicuUnsiSj  which  led  to 
the  Janiculus  and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  "Ponte  Sisto," 
which  was  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  bridge.  4,  6.  P.  Fahriciu*  and  P.  Cea- 
(tMj,  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the  In- 
sula Ttberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the  latter  with 
the  Janiculus.  Both  are  still  remaining.  The 
P.  Fabricius,  which  was  built  by  one  L.  Fabri- 
ciuB,  curator  viarum,  a  short  time  before  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
'  Ponte  Quattro  Capi."  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
vas  built  at  a  much  later  age,  is  now  called 
*'  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo."  6.  P.  Senaloritu  or 
PaUtinuSf  below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  form- 
ed the  communication  between  the  Palatine 
and  its  neighborhood  and  the  Janiculus.  7.  P. 
Sublicius,  the  oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius  when  he 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Janicalus.  It  was  built 
of  wood,  whence  its  name,  which  comes  from 
sublices,  "  wooden  beams.'*  It  was  carried 
away  several  times  by  the  river,  but  from  a 
feeling  of  religious  respect  was  always  rebuilt 
of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P.  Mil- 
viut  or  MulvisUf  now  *<  Ponte  Molle,*'  was  sit- 
uated outside  the  city,  north  of  the  P.  iElius, 
and  was  built  by  i£miUus  Scaurus  the  censor. — 
F.  Intbbiob  or  tbb  Citv.  I.  Foba  and  Campi. 
The  Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved 
with  stones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used 
as  market  places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  pub- 
lic business.  An  account  of  the  Fora  is  given 
elsewhere.  Vid.  Fobuk.  The  Campi  were 
also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but  much  larger, 
covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  pUces  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, and  may  be  compared  with  the  London 
parks.  These  Campi  were,  1.  Campus  Mar- 
tiu9,  the  open  plain  lying  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  southern  part,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  was 
called  CampuM  Ftaminiutf  or  Prata  Flaminia, 
This  plain,  which  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  is  spoken  of  separately.  Vid,  Campus 
Mabtius.  3.  Camjnu  SeeUraiiu,  close  to  the 
Porta  CoUina  and  within  the  walls  of  Servius, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  3.  Camfma 
Afrippa,  probably  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  the  Pincian  Hill,  east  of  the  Campos  Martins, 
on  tk<^  right  of  the  Corso,  and  north  of  the  Piazza 
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degli  Apostoli.  4.  Campmt  Esqu.UnuM,  oncsuic 
of  the  agger  of  Servius  and  near  the  Porta  £b- 
quilina,  where  criminals  were  executed,  and 
the  lower  classes  were  buried.  The  greatei 
part  of  this  plain  was  afterward  converted  intc 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace  of 
Maecenas.  6.  Camput  Viminalis,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Viminal,  near  the  Villa  Negron' 
—-II.  Stbbbts  and  D18TBICT8.  There  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fidsen 
streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets  were  call 
ed  Via  and  Viet;*  the  narrow  streets  Angipor- 
tus.  The  chief  streets  were,  I.  Via  Saera^  the 
;)rinoi|Ml  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
SaceUum  Strenie,  in  the  valley  between  tbr 
CsBlian  and  the  Esquiline,  and,  leaving  the  Fla> 
vian  Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left,  ran 
along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine,  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forum 
Romannm,  till  it  reached  the  Capitol.  2.  Via 
Lata,  led  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Porta  Ratumena  to  the  Porta  Flarainia, 
whence  the  northern  part  of  it  was  called  Via 
Fiaminia.  3.  Via  Nova,  by  the  side  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrum  to  the  Forum, 
and  was  connected  by  a  side  street  with  the  Via 
Sacra.  4.  Vicus  Jugariu3,  led  from  the  Porta 
Carmentatis,  under  the  Capitol,  to  the  Forum 
Romanom,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica 
Julia  and  the  Lacus  Servilius.  6.  Vicus  Tuscum^ 
connected  the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  run- 
ning  west  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via 
Nova.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  shops, 
where  articles  of  luxury  were  sold,  and  its  in- 
habitants did  not  possess  the  hest  of  characters 
(TWct  turha  impia  met,  Hor,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  328). 
6.  VieuM  Cyprius,  ran  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Esquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Scelera^ 
tus  Vicus,  because  Tullia  here  drove  her  chariot 
over  the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.  7.  Vicus 
Patridus,  in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Viminal,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
Via  Urbana  and  Via  di  S.  Pudenziana.  8.  Vicus 
AfricuSf  in  the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  but  the 
exact  situation  of  which  can  not  be  determined, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  because  Africa^ 
hostages  were  kept  here  during  the  first  Punic 
war.  9.  Vicus  SandaUrius,  also  in  the  district 
of  the  Esquiline,  extending  as  far  as  the  heights 
of  the  Carine.  Besides  the  shops  of  the  shoe- 
makers, from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it  con- 
taioed  several  booksellers'  shops.  10.  Vicus 
Vitriarius  or  Vitrarius,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  Porta  Capena.  II.  Vieus 
Longus,  in  the  Vallis  Quirini,  between  the  Quir- 
inai  and  Viminal,  now  S.  Vitale.  13.  Caput 
Africa,  near  the  Colosseum,  the  modem  Via  de 
S.  Quattro  Coronati.  13.  Subura  or  Suburra,  a 
district,  through  which  a  street  of  the  same 
name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley  between  the 
Esquiline,  Quirinal,  and  ViminaL  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and 
contained  a  great  number  of  shops  and  brothels 
14.  Velia,  a  height  near  the  Forum,  which  ex 
tended  from  the  Palatine,  near  the  sreb  of  Ti- 
tus, to  the  Esquiline,  and  which  teparated  the 
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^Bllev  of  the  Forum  from  that  tf  the  Colosseun. 
On  the  Velia  were  situated  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
Stan  tine  and  the  temple  of  Venas  and  Rome. 
15.  Can'fke,  a  district  on  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Esquiline,  or  the  modern  height  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Yincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
many  distinguished  Romans  liYed.  16.  Vela- 
bntm,  a  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Palatine,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the 
Foium  Boarium,  was  originally  a  morass.  17. 
Hquimelhim,  a  place  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Capitol  and  by  the  side  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius, 
where  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius  once  stood. 
( Vid.  p.  467,  b.)  18.  Argihtum^  a  district  of  un- 
certain site,  but  probably  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Subura,  the 
Porum  of  Nerva,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain ;  some 
of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  argiUa,  "  white 
slay ;"  others  from  a  hero  Argus,  a  friend  of 
Evander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 
19.  Lttutumiay  a  district  near  the  Argiletum  and 
the  Forum  Piscatorium,  on  which  subsequently 
the  Basilica  Porcia  was  built.  In  this  district 
was  one  of  the  state  prisons,  called  Lautumia, 
or  Career  Lauiumiarum.— III.  Tbhplss.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  four  hundred  temples  in 
Rome.  Of  these  the  following,  enumerated  for 
the  most  part  in  chronologiccd  order,  were  the 
principal :  1.  Templum  Jovis  Feretrii,  on  the 
Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Roman  temples, 
baiH,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus,  and 
restored  by  Augustus.  2.  T,  Fidei,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Numa,  and  restored  sue 
cessively  by  A.  Atilius  Collatinus  and  M.  iEmil- 
ins  Scaonis.  8.  T.  Jani,  also  called  Janus  Bi- 
frvna  or  Biformist  Jantu  Geminus,  and  Janus 
QuirinuM,  alBo  built  by  Numa,  was,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  temple,  but  a  passage  with  an 
eztrance  at  each  end,  the  gates  of  which  were 
opened  during  war  and  closed  in  times  of  peace. 
It  was  situated  northeast  of  the  Forum  toward 
the  Quirinal.  There  were  also  other  temples 
of  Janus  at  Rome,  of  which  one  was  near  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  other  near  the 
Forum  of  Nerva.  4.  JEd€9  Vesta,  a  round  tem- 
ple built  by  Numa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Ibrum,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  adjoining 
the  Regia  Numtt,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Lib- 
eratrice.  The  Atrium  Vesta,  also  called  Atrium 
lUgium,  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  Regia 
Numae,  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  building  sacred  to  Vesta.  6.  T. 
Diana,  on  the  Aventine,  which  hill  is  hence 
called  by  Martial  CoUis  Diana,  built  by  Servius 
Tollius,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Romans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  re- 
stored by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modem 
ehoTch  S.  Prisca.  6.  T.  Luna,  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius 
Tollius,  and  on  the  Aventine,  probably  on  the 
side  adjoining  the  Circus.  7.  T.  Jovis,  usually 
caUed  the  CapitoUum,  situated  on  the  southern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  vowed  by 
Tarquinius  Prisons  and  built  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  It  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
•emples  in  Rome,  and  is  described  elsewhere. 

Vid.  C  APiTOLiu H.  B.T.  Satumi,  which  was  also 
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Tarqiiniis  Suporbus,  and  restored  succetiivon 
by  L.  Munatius  Plancusand  Septimius  Seveiu» 
9.  JEdes  Castoris  or  T.  Castoris  et  Pollucts,  oy  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Jutoma,  in  which 
the  senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator  A.  Postumios  in  the  great  battU 
with  the  Latins  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  and  was 
successively  restored  by  L.  Metellus  Dalmati- 
cus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  10.  7\ 
Mercurii,  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Aventine.  11.  T.  Ceteris,  on  the  slope  of  ths 
Aventine,  near  the  circus.  12.  T.  Apollinis,  be- 
tween the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  near  the  Porticos  Octa viae,  where  the 
senate  oflen  assembled.  18.  T.  Junonis  Re- 
gina,  on  the  Aventine.  14.  T.  Mortis  Extra- 
muranei,  before  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Via 
Appia.  15.  T.  Junonis  Moneta,  on  the  area  of 
the  Capitoline,  whero  the  house  of  M.  Manlius 
had  stood.  16.  T.  Junonis  Lucina,  on  the  west  • 
em  summit  of  the  Esqoiline.  17.  T.  Concor- 
dia, on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  above  the 
Forum,  in  which  the  senate  frequently  assem- 
bled. There  were  probably  two  temples  of  Con- 
cordia, both  by  the  Foram,  of  which  the  more 
ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillus,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Grac- 
chus. The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Concordia  are  to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius Severus.  18.  7.  Salutis,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Fabius  Pictor.  burned  down  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  19.  T.  Bellona,  before 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  near  the  confines  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  in  which  the  senate  as- 
sembled in  order  to  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  to  receive  applications  from 
generals  who  solicited  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
20.  T.  Jovis  Vietoris,  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
Domus  August!  and  the  Curia  Vetus.  21.  7. 
Victoria,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  the 
Clivus  Vietoris,  above  the  Porta  Romanula  and 
the  circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  was  at  first  preserved.  22.  T.  Magna 
Matris  Idaa,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casri 
Romuli,  in  which  the  above-named  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  placed  thirteen  years  after  its  ar- 
rival in  Rome.  28.  T.  Jovis  Statoris,  near  the 
arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  senotp. 
frequently  assembled.  24.  7.  Quirini,  on  the 
Quirinal,  where  also  the  senate  frequently  as- 
sembled, enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus 
25.  7.  Fortuna,  built  by  Servius  TuUius  in  the 
Foram  Boarium.  26.  7.  Mscula-pii,  in  the  isl- 
and of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  alter  it,  In- 
sula iEsculapii.  27.  7.  Mentis  and  Veneris  Ery- 
cina,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
and  close  to  one  another,  on  the  Capitoline. 
There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Ery- 
cina  before  the  Porta  Collina.  28.  7.  Honoris 
and  Virtutis,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  an 
other,  near  the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by 
Marcellus,  and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  an 
broughrfrom  Syracuse.  29.  7.  Jovis,  in  the  isl 
and  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  iEsculapius 
30.  7.  Fount,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  81.  7 
Spei,  in  the  Foram  Olitorium.  82.  7.  Junonis 
Sosjfita  or  Matuta,  in  the  Foram  Olitorium,  near 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  88.  7.  Pietatis,  in  the 
Foram  Olitorium,  which  was  pulled  down  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Msrcellua 
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M.  Mdea  Fortuna  EqueatriSf  in  the  Campas  Fla- 
minius,  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  built  by 
Fttlvius  Flaccas,  the  roof  of  which,  made  of 
marble,  was  brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  in  Bruttium.  It  was  probably  burned  down 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  since  in 
A.D.  22  we  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of 
Fortuna  Equestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other 
temples  of  Fortuna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal, 
dec.  35.  ^des  Herr.ulis  Musarumt  close  to  the 
Tortious  Octaviae,  and  between  the  theatre  of 
Marcelius  and  the  Circus  FiaminiuSi  built  by  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  the  Muses  brought  from  Ambracia.  86.  T. 
Honons  et  VirtatU,  built  by  Marius,  but  of  un- 
certain site :  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to 
have  been  on  the  Esquiline,  others  on  the  Capi- 
toline.  37.  T.  Jtfar^t,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
near  the  Cirous  Flaoojnius,  built  by  D.  Brutus 
Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  *he  god.  38.  7.  Veneris  Genetrieis,  in  the 
Forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Cassar's  equestri- 
an statue  was  placed.  89.  T.  Martis  UUoru,  in 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the 
three  splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  con- 
Tcnt  S.  Annunziata.  40.  T.  ApoUinUy  on  the 
Palatine,  surrounded  by  a  porticus,  in  which  was 
the  celebrated  Palatine  library.  41.  Pantheon, 
a  celebrated  temple  in  the  Campos  Martios,  built 
by  Agrippa :  it  is  described  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Vid,  PiifTHEoir.  42.  T.  Anguati,  founded 
by  Tiberius  and  completed  by  Caligula,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Via  Nova.  It 
•tood  before  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  which 
It  was  probably  separated  by  the  Via  Nova. 
43  T,  Pacts f  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples 
in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian  on  the  Velia. 
14  T.  laidie  et  Serapidis,  in  the  third  Regie, 
wk  mh  was  named  ader  the  temple.  46.  T.  Vts- 
pasiani  et  TiH,  in  the  Forum  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  T.  Anionini  et  Faue- 
tincB,  at  the  further  end  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  Forum,  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this 
temple  are  in  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Miranda.  47.  T.  Minerva,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Forum,  behind  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, built  by  Domitian.  48.  T.  Bonce  Dea, 
a  very  ancient  temple  on  a  spot  of  the  Aventine, 
which  was  called  Saxum  Sacrum,  but  removed 
by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on  the  southeastern 
side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of  S.  Sabba 
and  S.  Balbina.  49.  T.  Roma  et  Veneris^  subse- 
quently called  T.  Urbie,  a  large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  northeast  of  the  Colosseum.  It 
was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  but 
was  subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  be- 
tween the  Colosseum  and  the  Churoh  of  S.  Maria 
or  S.  Franceses  Romana.  50.  T.  Solie,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Cirous  Maximus.  51.  7.  Her- 
adisf  in  the  Forum  Boerium,  probably  the  round 
temple  still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which 
used  to  be  erroneously  rogarded  as  the  temple 
of  Vesta.  There  was  another  temple  of  Her- 
cules by  the  Cirous  Maximus,  near  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  52.  7.  SoUe,  a  splendid  temple, 
built  by  Aurelian,  east  of  the  Quirinal.  53.  7. 
Fhra,  an  ancient  temple  on  the  southern  point 
of  the  Quirinal,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is 
not  rocorded.  54.  VulcanaU  was  not  a  temple, 
bat  only  an  area  dedicated  to  the  god,  with  an 
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altar,  on  the  northern  side  of  ibe  Forum  aborc^ 
the  Comitium :  it  was  so  large  that  not  on  y 
were  the  Curia  Hostilia  and  the.£des  Concord iab 
built  there,  but  also  a  fish-market  was  held  in 
the  place— IV.  Circi.  The  Ciroi  were  places 
for  chariot- races  and  horse-raoes.  1.  Ctreu* 
Maximus,  froquently  called  simply  the  Circus^ 
was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscns,  in  the  plain 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Tra- 
jan. Under  the  emperors  it  contained  seats  foi 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  persons. 
It  was  restored  by  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century.  2.  C.  Flaminius,  erected  by  Flaminiua 
in  B.C.  221,  in  the  Prata  Flaminia,  before  the 
Porta  Carmentalis ;  it  was  iu)t  sufficiently  large 
for  the  population  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore 
seldom  used.  8.  C.  Neronis,  erected  by  Caligula 
in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  There  was  also  another  C.  Neronis 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  Molea 
Ha4riani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia.  4.  C.  PaU 
atinus,  on  the  Palatine,  in  whieh  the  Ludi  Pala- 
tini were  celebrated.  There  are  traces  of  it  in 
the  Orto  Roncioni,  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
hill.  5.  C.  Hdiogabali,  in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Amphttheatrum  Castrense, 
at  the  eastern  point  of  the  Aorelian  Walls.  6.  C 
Maxentii^  commonly  called  Ciroo  di  Caracalla, 
before  the  Porta  Appia,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  Among  the  Giroi  we  may  reckon, 
7.  The  Stadium,  likewise  called  C.  Agonalis  and 
C.  AlexandH,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by 
Domitian  in  place  of  the  wooden  stadium  built 
by  Augustus.  It  contained  seats  for  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per- 
sons. Its  remains  still  exist  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.— V.  Thbatrks.  Theatres  were  not  built 
at  Rome  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
long  after  the  Clroi.  At  first  they  were  only 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes,  and  were 
afterward  broken  up;  but  many  of  these  .wood- 
en theatres  were,  notwithstanding,  constructed 
with  great  magnificence.  The  splendid  wooden 
theatre  of  M.  %milius  Scaurus  was  capable  of 
containing  eighty  thousand  spectators.  1 .  Thea- 
irum  Pompeii,  the  first  permanent  stone  theatre, 
was  erected  by  Cneius  Pompey,  B.C.  65,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  northeast  of  the  Cireus  Fla- 
minius,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Myti- 
lene.  It  contained  seats  for  forty  thousand  spec- 
tators. It  was  restored  successively  by  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Diocletian,  and  The- 
odorio.  Its  ruins  are  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not 
far  from  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  2.  Th.  CometU 
Balbi,  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the  Tiber, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Cenci.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  Cornelius  Balbus  in  B.C.  13,  was  partly 
burned  down  under  Titus,  but  was  subsequently 
restored.  It  contained  seats  for  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  persons.  8.  7A.  MarcelH,  in 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  west  of  the  preceding,  be 
tween  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas. 
It  was  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated 
by  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  to  the  memory  of  his 
nephew  Marcelius.  It  was  restored  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  perhaps  also  by  Alexander  Severus. 
It  contained  seats  for  twenty  thousand  specta- 
tors.   The  remains  of  its  cavea  exiit  near  the 
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Piatsa  Montanara.  These  wera  Uie  only  three 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  ofiema 
rheatra.  There  was,  however,  an  Odeam  or 
concert-house,  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  Odeum,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
built  by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribnte 
its  erection  to  Trajan.  It  contained  seats  for 
atK)ut  eleven  thousand  persons.-— VI.  Amphi- 
THEATRis.  The  amphitheatres,  like  the  thea- 
tres, were  originally  made  of  wood  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.  They  were  used  for  the  shows 
of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  The  first  wooden 
amphithoatre  was  built  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(the  celebrated  partisan  of  Cassar),  and  the  next 
by  Julius  Cassar  during  his  peri>etual  dictator- 
ship, B.C.  40.  1.  Amph,  Suuilii  Tauri,  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  was  the  first  stone  amphithe- 
atre in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
B.C.  30.  This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ;  but 
the  work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  Nero 
too,  A.D.  67,  erected  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  building. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  m 
the  burning  of  Rome,  A.D.  64,  and  was  proba- 
bly never  restored,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned. 
8.  Ampk.  FUmumt  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since 
the  time  of  Bede,  the  Colosseum  or  ColisMim,  a 
name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Colossus  of 
Nero,  which  stood  dose  by.  It  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  the  Caelius,  the  Esqniline, 
and  the  Yelia,  on  the  marshy  ground  which  was 
previously  the  pond  of  Nero's  palace.  It  was 
eommenoed  by  Vespasian,  and  was  completed 
by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  A.D.  80,  when  five 
thousand  animals  of  different  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  wonderful  building,  of  which  there 
are  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  eighty- 
seven  thousand  spectators.  In  the  reign  of 
Macrinua  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so 
much  damage  was  done  to  it  that  the  games 
were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the  Stiulium. 
Its  restoration  was  commenced  by  Elagabalus, 
and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus.  8.  A  mph. 
Castrense,  at  the  southeast  of  the  Anrelian  Walls. 
-VII.  Nauhachi  A.  These  were  buildings  of  a 
kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They  were 
used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and  con- 
sieted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
eeats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  specta- 
tors. 1 .  NoMmachia  JuUi  Cataris,  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  Campus  Martins,  called  the  **  Lesser 
Codeta."  This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers 
mention  of  only  two  nanmachie.  2.  N,  Au^ 
guMti,  constructed  by  Augustus  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  under  the  Janiculus,  and  near  the 
Porta  Portuensis.  It  was  subsequently  called 
the  VttUM  Nammackia^  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
following  one.  3.  JV.  Domtttant,  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  probably  on  the  other 
fiide  of  the  Tiber,  rinder  the  Vatican  and  the 
Circus  Neronis.— Vllf.  Tbbbmjb.  The  thermae 
weru  some  of  the  moeimagni  loent  buildings  of 
imperial  R'ime.  They  were  distinct  from  the 
BahuiBf  or  common  baths,  oft  which  there  were 
a  great  number  ac  Rome.  In  the  thermos  the 
iMths  constituted  a  amaU  part  of  the  building 
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They  were,  propei  y  speaking  a  Roman  iidaptt 
tion  of  the  Greek  gymnasia,  and  besides  th« 
baths,  they  contained  places  for  athletic  gamet 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  or  public  halls,  por 
ticoes  and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries 
for  the  learned.  They  were  decorated  with 
the  finest  objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with 
fountains,  and  shaded  walks  and  plantations. 
1.  ThermiB  Agrippm,  in  the  Campos  Martins, 
erected  by  M.  Agrtppa.  Tho  Pantheon,  stiU 
existing,  is  supposed  by  some,  but  without  sul^ 
ficient  reason,  to  have  served  originally  as  a 
vestibule  to  these  Tkerma.  2.  Th.  Neromt, 
erected  by  Nero  in  the  Campus  Martins,  along- 
side of  the  Thermae  of  Agnppa :  they  were 
restored  by  Alexander  Severus,  and  *A'ere  from 
that  time  called  Th.  Alexandrine.  8.  Th.  Titi^ 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  amphitheatre  of 
this  emperor,  of  which  there  are  still  consid- 
erable remains.  4.  Th.  Trajanu  also  on  the 
Esquiline,  immediately  behind  the  two  pre- 
ceding, toward  the  northeast.  5.  Th.  Cam' 
modiantt  and  Th.  Severian<B,  close  to  one  an- 
other, near  8.  Balbina,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city.  6.  Th.  Antoniniana,  also  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  behind  the 
two  preceding,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  Therme,  in  which  two  thousand  three 
hundred  men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracalla, 
and  it  was  completed  by  Elagabalus  and  Alex- 
ander Severus.  There  are  still  extensive  re- 
mains of  this  immense  building  below  S.  Bal- 
bina. 7.  Th.  DiocUtiani,  in  the  ncrtheastorn 
part  of  the  city,  between  the  Agger  of  Servius 
and  the  Viminal  and  QuirinaL  It  was  the  most 
extensive  of  all  the  Thermat,  containing  a  li- 
brary, picture  gallery.  Odeum,  dtc,  and  such  im- 
mense baths  that  three  thousand  men  could 
bathe  in  them  at  the  aame  time.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  this  building  near  S. 
Maria  d'Angeli.  8.  Th.  ConetanHni,  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Palazzo  Ros- 
pigliosi,  but  of  which  all  traces  have  disappeai 
ed.  The  following  Therms  were  smaller  and 
less  celebrated.  0.  Th.  DeeiaTut,  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  10.  Th.  Surana^  erected  by  Trajan  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend  Sulpicius  Sura,  idso  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Aventine,  probably  the  same 
as  the  Th.  VananoL  11.  Th.  Philippi,  near  8. 
Matteo  in  Merulana.  12.  Th.  Agrippinu,  on  the 
Viminal,  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th.  Caii  et 
Luciif  on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Terme  di  Galluccio.— IX.  Basilica 
The  Basilice  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meet- 
ing for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  1.  Ba- 
siliea  Pcrcia,  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the 
Forum  adjoining  the  Curia,  B.C.  184.  It  was 
burned  down  along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots 
which  followed  the  death  of  Clodius,  52.  2 
B.  Fulvia,  also  called  JEmilia  et  Fulvia^  beoai:jM^ 
it  was  built  by  the  censors  L.  .£miliu8  Lepidus 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobirior  in  179.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Forum  near  the  preceding  one.  It 
was  restored  by  i£milius  Paulus  in  the  time  ol 
Caesar,  and  was  hence  called  B.  JEmilia  or  PatUi 
It  was  dedicated  by  his  son  Paulus .£milius  Lep- 
idus in  his  consulship,  84.  It  was  burned  dowi 
twenty  years  afterward  (14),  and  was  rebuilt 
nominall"  by  Paulus  Lepidus.  ^t^iwenji^  oy 
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Augii8(uo  and  the  friends  of  Paalus.  The  new 
Duildirg  was  a  most  magnificent  one ;  its  col- 
umns of  Phrygian  marble  were  especially  cele- 
brate«i.  IlSvas  repaired  by  another  Lepidos  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  22.  3.  B.  Sempronia, 
buiit  hy  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  B.C.  171,  in 
«.>*e  Porum  at  the  end  of  the  Vicua  Tuscus.  4. 
H.  Optmta,  in  the  Forum  near  the  temple  of  Con- 
roidia.  5.  B.  Julian  commenced  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar und  finished  by  Augustus,  in  the  Forum  be- 
tween the  temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  B.  Sempronia  mentioned 
above.  Some  writers  suppose  that  ^milius 
Paulu9  built  two  Basilicae,  and  that  the  B.  Julia 
occupipd  the  site  of  one  of  them.  6.  B.  Argen- 
taria,  ia  the  Forum  near  the  CHtus  Argentarius 
and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  B.  Vascularia.  The  remains  of  this  building 
are  behind  S.  Martina,  alongside  of  the  Salita 
di  Marforio.  7.  B.  Ulpia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.  8.  B.  Conatanlianat  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome 
and  Venus. — X.  Porticoes.  The  porticoes 
(Portkus)  were  covered  walks,  supported  by 
columns,  and  open  on  one  side.  There  were 
seTi^ral  public  porticoes  at  Rome,  many  of  them 
of  great  size,  which  were  used  as  places  of  rec- 
reation, and  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
1.  Portieua  Pompeii  adjoining  the  theatre  of 
Pomi^ey,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to  the 
spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jovia,  2.  P.  Argonautarum^  or 
Neptuni  or  A^rippctt  erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  templ^  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  pamting  of  the 
Aivonauts.  3.  P.  Philippi,  by  the  side  of  the 
T.HercuIisMusarum  and  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
built  by  M.  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Minucii,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Fiaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus 
in  B.C.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over 
the  Scordisci  and  Triballi  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  porticoes  of  this 
name,  since  we  find  mention  ofhMinueia  Vetut 
ei  Frumentaria,  It  appears  that  the  tesserae,  or 
tickets,  which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the 
lublic  distributions  of  corn,  were  given  to  them 
in  the  P.  Minucia.  6.  P.  MeUUi,  built  by  Q. 
Metellus  after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  B.C.  146.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  Circus  Fiaminius 
and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  surrounded 
the  two  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Re- 
gina.  6.  P.  Octatia,  built  by  Augustus  on  the 
•ite  of  the  P.  Metelli  just  mentioned,  in  honor 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  It  was  a  magnificent 
building,  containing  a  vast  number  of  works  of 
art  and  a  panlic  library,  in  which  the  senate 
fk'oqaently  assembled ;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Curia  OcttnU.  It  was  burned  down  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  church 
of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P.  Oetevto,  which 
vast  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  P.  Oc- 
tavis  just  mentioned,  was  buiit  by  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Maoedooia.  It 
^as  situated  in  the  Campus  Martins,  between 
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i  -.0  theatre  of  Pumpoy  and  the  Circiis  FlaminiiiA 
I  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  twc 
!Dws  of  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
brazen  capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  F 
Corinthia.  8.  P.  Europa,  probably  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pincius,  in  which  the  foot-raceb  took 
place.  9.  P.  Pola,  built  by  the  sister  of  Agrippa 
in  the  Campus  Agrippae,  in  which  also  fo«K 
races  took  place.  10.  P.  Livia^  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Concordia.  1 1. 
P.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  ei  Lueii,  built  by  Julia  in 
honor  of  these  two  sons  of  Agrippa,  was  prob- 
ably also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  ths 
Thermae  Caii  et  Lucii.  The  following  porticoes 
were  less  celebrated  :  12.  P.  Viptania,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  Argonautarum.  18.  P.  Claudia^  on  the  Es 
quiline.  —  XI.  Triumphal  Arches.  The  tri- 
umphal arches  (Arcus)  were  structures  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorioas 
generals  in  commemoration  of  their  victories 
They  were  built  across  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  and,  according  to  the  space  of  their  re- 
spective localities,  consisted  either  of  a  single 
arch-way,  or  of  a  central  one  for  carriages,  with 
two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  for  root  pas- 
sengers. Ancient  writers  mention  twenty-one 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  1.  Areut  FaHatuUt  also  called 
Fornix  Fabianus,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabius  Mazimus  in  B.C.  121,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Alio- 
broges.  2.  A.  DruH,  erected  by  the  senate  in 
B.C.  9,  in  honor  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists, 
forming  the  inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano.  8.  A,  Augusti,  in  the  Forum  near  the 
house  of  Jnlius  Cesar.  4.  A.  Tiberii,  near  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinna, 
erected  by  Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  in  honor  of  the 
victories  of  Germanicus  in  Germany.  5.  A^ 
Claudii,  in  the  plain  east  of  the  Quirinal,  ereot 
ed  A.D.  61,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
Claudius  in  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have  been 
dug  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra, 
by  the  Via  di  Pietra.  6.  A.  TUi,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatioe, 
which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  the  honor 
of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  was 
not  finished  till  after  his  death,  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  be  is  caUed  *•  Divus,"  and  he 
is  also  represented  as  being  carried  op  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-relieis  of  this  arch  rep- 
resent the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusaleia 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  TVo/sitt. 
:n  the  Forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  8.  A. 
Vert,  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honor  of 
Venis  alter  his  victory  over  the  Parthians.  9. 
.4.  Marei  AureHi,  in  the  seventh  Regie,  probaUj 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  eno- 
peror  over  the  Marcomanni.  It  existed  under 
different  names  near  the  Piazzo  Fiano  down  t« 
1662,  when  it  was  broken  op  by  order  of  Alf  z- 
ander  VII.  10.  A.  SepHmU  Severi,  in  the  FondD 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Cap- 
itolinus,  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still 
extant  near  the  cbureh  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Baoco, 
was  erected  hy  the  senate,  A.D.  903,  in  bonoi 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  tv  o  sons.  Cara* 
calla  and  Geta.  on  account  oU^it  victories  ovei 
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i»w  i'arthians  and  Arabians.  11.  A.  Gojdian  , 
•lu  iDti  Ksquiline.  12.  A.  Gallieni,  erected  to 
*4%e  honor  of  Gallienus  by  a  private  individual, 
Al.  Aarelius  Victor,  also  on  the  Esquiline,  south- 
eii2st  ol  the  Porta  Esquilina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  tfie  Church  of  S.  Vito.  13.  A.  DioeUliani, 
piobiiuiy  identical  with  the^.  Natus  in  the  sev- 
eiUh  Ke^io.  14.  A.  Cotutantini,  at  the  entrance 
CO  tne  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  G»- 
lins,  is  still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  sen- 
ate in  honor  of  Constantino  aAer  his  victory 
over  Maxentiws,  A.D.  812.  It  is  profusely  or- 
namented, and  many  of  the  bas-reliefs  which 
adorn  it  were  taken  from  one  of  the  arches 
erected  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  15.  A.  Theodo- 
»iani,  Graiiani  et  ValentiToani,  opposite  the  Pons 
^lius  and  the  Moles  Hadriani. — XII.  CuRXiB  or 
Sbnate-Hgusbs.  1.  Curia  Hostilia,  frequently 
called  Curia  simply,  was  built  by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  and  was  used  as  the  ordinary  place  of 
assembly  for  the  senate  down  to  the  time  of 
Julius  C«sar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the 
death  of  Clodius,  B.C.  62.  It  was,  however, 
soon  rebuilt,  the  direction  of  the  work  being  in- 
trusted to  Faustus,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ; 
but  scarcely  had  it  been  finished,  when  the  sen- 
ate, at  the  suggestion  of  Cesar,  decreed  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  and  a  temple  of  Fortune 
erected  on  its  site,  while  a  new  cnria  should 
be  erected,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Julia. 
{Vid.  below.)  2.  C.  Pompeia  or  Pompciit  attach- 
ed to  the  Portico  of  Pompey  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  It  was  in  this  curia  that  Cesar  was 
assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March.  3.  C  Juliot 
the  decree  for  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  was  finished  and  consecrated 
by  Augustus.  It  did  not  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  Curia .  Hostilia,  as  many  modern  writers 
have  supposed,  but  at  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  Comitium,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4.  C.  Pompili' 
ana,  built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diocle- 
tian, was  the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meet- 
ing from  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  was  situated 
alongside  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
whence  this  curia  was  called  Pompiliana.  — 
XIII.  Prisons.  There  were  two  public  prisons 
{carceres)  in  Rome.  The  more  ancient  one, 
called  Career  Mamerlinus  (a,  name,  however, 
jphich  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author), 
was  built  by  Ancus  Maicias  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  overhanffing  the  Forum.  It  was  en- 
larged by  Servius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a 
dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  called  from  him 
TuUianumt  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline 
were  put  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  twelve 
feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and 
arched  over  with  stone- work.  It  is  still  extant, 
and  serves  as  a  subte  ranean  chapel  to  a  small 
church  built  on  the  spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Car- 
cere.  Near  this  prison  were  the  Sc^a  GenumiiB 
or  steps,  down  which  the  bocies  of  those  who 
had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forumt 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
iace.  The  other  state  prison  was  called  Law 
tumuz,  and  was  probably  situated  toward  the 
northern  side  of  the  Forum»  near  tho  Curia 
Hostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia.  Some  writers, 
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howevb.',  suppose  Lantumias  to  be  only  a.iotbet 
name  of  the  Career  Mamertinus. — ^Xl  V.  Castii 
or  Barracks.  1.  Castra  Pr^ttoria,  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  city,  on  the  slope  of  th< 
Quirioa«  and  Viminal,  and  beyond  the  Therm« 
of  Diocletian,  were  built  by  the  £mperor  T'be- 
rius  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  camp.  Here  the 
pretorian  troops  or  imperial  guards  were  alwayi 
quartered.  2.  Castra  Peregjina,  on  the  Celius, 
probably  built  by  Septimios  Severus  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  troops,  who  might  serve  as  a  conu* 
terpoise  against  the  pretorians.  —  XV.  Aqol- 
DUCTS.  The  aqueducts  (Aguaductu^)  supplied 
Rome  with  an  abundance  ot  pure  water  Iroiu 
the  hills  which  surround  the  Campagna.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and 
to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.  It  was  not  till  B.C. 
313  that  the  first  aquejduot  was  constructed,  but 
their  number  was  gradually  increasied  till  they 
amounted  to  fourteen  in  the  time  of  Procopius. 
that  is,  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
1.  Agua  Appia^  was  begun  by  the  censor  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Cecus  in  B.C.  313.  Its  sources 
were  near  the  Via  Prenestina,  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  mile-stones,  and  its  tormina* 
tion  was  at  the  Saline  by  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
Its  length  was  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  passus,  for  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  which  it  was  carried  un- 
der the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  sixty  pas- 
sus, within  the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  it  was  on  arches.  No 
traces  of  it  remain.  3.  Anio  Veiu9,  commenced 
B.C.  273,  by  the  censor  M*.  Corius  Dentatus, 
and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  wa- 
ter was  derived  from  the  River  Anio,  above  Ti- 
bur,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
the  city;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings,  its  ac- 
tual length  was  forty- three  miles,  of  which  length 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  (viz.,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  passus)  was  above  the 
ground.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  this 
aqueduct  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ti- 
voh.  3.  Aqua  Mareia,  which  brought  the  coldest 
and  most  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  pretor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  cdnmand  of 
the  senate,  in  B.C.  144.  It  commenced  at  the 
side  of  the  Via  Valeria,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Rome ;  its  length  was  sixty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  and  a  half  passus,  of  which 
only  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  were  above  ground  ;  namely,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  on  solid  substructions,  and 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  on 
arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply  water  to 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount.  It  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa  in  his  edileship,  B.C.  33 
(out.  below.  No.  6),  and  the  volume  of  its  watei 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  tho 
water  of  a  spring  eight  hundred  passus  from  it : 
the  short  aqueduct  which  conveyed  this  water 
was  called  A^ua  Augusta,  but  is  never  enumer- 
ated as  a  distmct  aqueduct.  Several  arches  of 
the  Aqua  Mareia  are  still  standing.  4.  Aqua 
Tepuia,  which  was  built  by  the  censors  Cu.  Ser- 
vilms  Cepio  and  L.  Cassius  Jjonginus  in  B.C 
127,  began  in  a  spot  in  the  Lucullan  or  Tuscu- 
Ian  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  tenth 
mile-stone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  afterward 
connected  with,— 5.  Aqua  Ju^'a.    Among  tb<i 
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ii^lendid  public  worKs  executed  by  Agripr^  in 
^!8  sBdilesbip,  B.C.  83,  was  the  formation  df  a 
new  aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old 
ones.  From  a  source  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  twelfth  mile-stone  of  the  Via  Latina,  be  con- 
structed bis  aqueduct  (the  Aqva  Julia)  first  to 
the  Aqua  Tepula,  in  which  it  was  mereed  as 
far  as  the  reservoir  (piaeina)  on  the  Via  Latina, 
seven  miles  from  Rome.  From  the  reservoir 
the  water  was  carried  along  two  distinct  chan- 
nels, on  the  same  substructions  (which  were 
probably  the  original  substnicttons  of  the  Aqua 
Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel  be- 
ing called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua  Julia;  and  this  double  aqueduct  again 
was  united  with  the  Aqua  Marcia^  over  the 
water-course  of  which  the  other  two  were  car- 
ried. The  monument  erected  at  the  junction 
of  these  three  aqueducts  is  still  to  be  seen  close 
to  the  Porta  S  Lorenzo.  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  from  its 
source,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  four  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  passus,  partly  on  massive 
substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  6.  Aqua 
Virgo,  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths.  Its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the  Via 
CoUatina,  and  was  condnoted  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M. 
Pincius,  whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the 
Campus  Martins :  its  length  was  fourteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five  passus,  of  which 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
were  unoer  ground.  7.  Aqua  AlsieHna,  some- 
times called  also  Aqua  Augusta,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (Lago  di  Martignano), 
which  lay  six  thousand  five  hundred  passus  to 
the  riffht  of  the  fourteenth  mile-stone,  on  the 
Via  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Regio  Transtiberina  below  the  Janiculus.  Its 
length  was  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy- two  passus,  of  which  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  on  arches;  and 
its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  oould  only  have 
been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustuses  Nau- 
machia,  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  Nows  (or  Aqua  Aniena  Nota), 
the  two  most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
both  commenced  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  36,  and 
finished  by  Claudius  in  A.D.  50.  The  A^ua 
Claudia  commenced  near  the  thirty-eighth  mile- 
stone on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  Its  water  was 
reckoned  the  best  after  the  Marcia.  Its  length 
was  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
passus  (nearly  forty-six  and  a  half  miles),  of 
which  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  were  on  arches.  The  Anio  Notus  began 
at  the  forty-seeond  mile-st.ine  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis. Its  length  was  fifty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  passus  (nearly  fifty-nine  miles), 
and  some  of  its  arches  were  one  hundred  and 
nine  feet  high.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
these  two  aqueducts  were  united,  forming  two 
channels  on  the  same  arches,  the  Claudia  below 
and  the  Anio  Notus  above.  An  interesting 
monument  connected  with  these  aqueducts  is 
the  gate  now  called  Porta  Mafgioro,  whir^h  was 
origmally  a  magnificent  donble  arch,  br  means 
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of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carriei'  over  the  V»i 
Labicana  and  the  Via  Praenestin  t.  r-«-er  ttii- 
double  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  whicn  record 
the  names  of  Claudhis  a?  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  th:  restorers  of  the  aque 
duct.  By  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct 
passes  along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  it  is  continued  upon  the  Arcn« 
Neroniani  or  Cteltmontani,  which  were  addec 
by  Nero  to  the  original  structure,  and  which 
terminated  at  the  temple  of  Claudius,  which 
was  also  built  by  Nero  on  the  Cmlius,  where 
the  water  was  probably  conveyed  to  a  castel- 
lum  already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  for  a 
branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which  had  been  at 
some  previous  time  continued  to  the  Caelius. 
10.  Aqua  Crabra,  which  had  its  source  near  that 
of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  originally  carried 
right  through  the  Circus  Maximus ;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad  that  Agrippa  would  not  bnng 
it  into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Tusculan  land.  Hence  it  was  called 
Aqua  Damnata.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  the 
water  was  brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  it  remain.  11.  Aaua  Trtna- 
na,  was  brought  by  Trajan  from  the  Lacus  8a- 
batinus  (now  Bracciano)  to  supply  the  Janiculus 
and  the  Regio  Transtiberina.  12.  Aqua  Alex- 
OTtdrinat  constructed  by  Alexander  Severus ;  its 
source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii  an^ 
the  Lake  Regillus.  Its  small  height  shows  tha. 
it  vras  intended  for  the  baths  of  Severus,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  Aqua 
Septimiana,  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  was  per- 
haps only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by 
the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  14. 
Aqua  Algentia  had  its  source  at  Mount  Algidus 
by  the  Via  Tusculana.  Its  builder  is  unknown. 
Three  of  these  aqueducts  still  supply  the  modem 
city  of  Rome  with  water.  (1.)  The  Acqua  Vtr* 
gine,  the  ancient  Aqua  Virgo,  which  was  re- 
stored by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  further  embellish- 
ed by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII.  The 
chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through  the 
beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  but  it  alac  tv;f<.iej 
twelve  other  public  fountains  and  the  greater 
part  01  the  lower  city.  (S.)  The  Aequa  FeHcty 
named  after  the  conventual  name  of  its  re- 
storer, Sixtus  V.  (Fra  Felice),  is  probably  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  some  take 
it  for  the  Alexandrina.  It  supplies  twenty-  seven 
public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  (S.)  The  Aeqva  Paola,  the  ancient  Alsie 
tina,  supplies  the  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's. —XVL  Sxwbrs.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Maxima^ 
constructed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  which  was 
formed  to  carry  oflT  the  waters  brought  down 
from  the  adjacent  hills  into  the  Velabrum  and 
valley  of  the  Forum.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber  nearly  opposite  one  extremity  of  the  In- 
sula Tiberina.  This  cloaca  was  formed  by 
three  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner> 
most  of  which  is  a  semicircular  vault  aboct 
fourteen  feet  ia  diameter.  It  is  still  extant  in 
its  or'ginal  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced.— 
XVII  Palaces.  l.Pi/arnim,  or  the  imperial  pal* 
ace,  was  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Palatine,  between  the  arrin>fL Titus  and  thf 
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aauctn&ry  of  Vesm ;  its  fVont  was  tarned  toward 
the  Forum,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  the 
Via  Sacra,  close  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
originally  the  house  of  the  orator  Hortensius, 
and  was  enlarged  by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the 
imperial  residence.  A  part  of  the  Palatium 
was  called  Damut  Tiberiana^  which  was  origin- 
ally a  separate  house  of  Tibenus  on  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  afterward  united  to  the  palace  of 
Augustas.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  turned 
toward  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Postiea  Part  Palatii.  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  Emperor 
Otho  fled  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  piilace 
nad  been  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  whence  it  follows  that  wHtn  the  palace 
was  rebuilt  a  portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear 
bis  name.  The  Palatium  was  considerably  en- 
arged  by  Caligula ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero^s 
ove  of  pomp  and  splendor.  Nero  built  two 
magnificent  palaces,  which  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  one  another.  The  first,  called  the  Do- 
mu9  Transitoria  iVeront>,  coYered  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Esqui- 
Ine  to  the  gardens  of  Mecenas.  This  palace 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  great  fire  of 
Rome,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a  new  pal- 
ace, known  by  the  name  of  Domus  Aureot  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia, 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  the  heights  of 
the  Therms  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esqui- 
line  gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  but  also  by  other  streets.  The  whole 
building,  however,  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  Nero*s  death ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the 
imperial  palace  to  the  Palatine,  converting  the 
itber  parts  of  the  Domus  Aurea  into  public  or 
private  buildings.  The  palace  itself  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  adorned 
it  with  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Emperor 
SeptimiuB  Severus  added  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Septizonium, 
which  was  probably  intended  as  an  Atrium. 
There  were  considerable  remains  of  this  Sep- 
tizonium down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Sixtos  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican. 
Among  the  numerous  private  palaces  at  Rome 
the  following  were  some  of  the  most  important. 
8.  Domut  Ciceronif,  close  to  the  Porticus  Catuli, 
probably  on  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  Palatine, 
was  built  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and  purchased 
by  Cicero  of  one  of  the  Crassi.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Claudius  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
but  was  subsequently  rebuilt  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 8.  D.  Pompeii,  the  palace  of  Pompey, 
was  situated  in  the  CarinsB  near  the  temple  of 
Tellus.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  M. 
Antonius.  4.  D.  Crassi,  the  palace  of  L.  Cras- 
sus  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  0.  D.  Scauriy 
also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  magnifi- 
cence, subsequently  belonged  to  Clodius.  6.  D. 
Lateranorumt  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Cae- 
^us,  was  •  paiace  originally  belonging  to  the 
distingui^aed  family  of  the  Plautii  Laterani ;  but 
after  the  execution  of  Plautius  Lateranus  under 
Nero,  it  became  imperial  property.  It  was  given 
by  Septimius  Severus  to  his  friend  Lateranus, 
and  was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantino, 
who  adorned  it  with  great  magnificence.    The 
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rooi.%rn  palace  ol  the  Lateran  occi  pies  its  site 
— XVIII.  HoRTi.  The  Horti  were  parks  or  gar* 
dens,  which  were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman 
nobles  on  the  hills  around  the  city,  and  were 
adorned  with  beautiful  buildings  and  works  of 
art.  1.  Hortt  Luculltanh  on  Mount  Pincius, 
which  hill  was  hence  called  CoHis  Hortorum 
They  were  laid  out  by  Lucullus,  the  conqueroi 
of  Mithradates.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  they 
belonged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  was  put 
to  death  through  the  influence  of  Messalina, 
chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  possession  of 
these  gardens.  From  this  time  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  imperial  house.  2.  H. 
Salluslianifluld  out  by  the  historian  Sallust,  on 
his  return  from  Numidia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  3.  H,  Casaris, 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  people,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Janiculos,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  aflerward  constructed  his  great  Nau- 
machia.  4.  H.  Mdtcenatis,  in  the  Campus  Esqui- 
linus,  bequeathed  by  Mecenas  to  Augustus,  and 
frequently  used  by  the  imperial  family.  6.  H. 
Agrippinct,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 
which  Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  was  here 
that  Nero  burned  the  Christians  to  serve  as 
lights  for  his  nocturnal  games,  after  previously 
wrapping  them  up  in  pitch.  6.  H.  Domitia,  also 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian 
built  his  Mausoleum.  7.  H.  Pallanliani,  on  the 
Esquiline,  laid  out  by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freed- 
man  of  Claudius.  8.  if.  Geta,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  laid  out  by  Septimms  Severus. 
— XIX.  Sepulchbal  Monumbmts.  1.  Mausol* 
«m  Augusti,  was  situated  in  the  Campus  M&k 
tins,  and  was  built  by  Augustus  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  imperial  fami^.  It  was  surround- 
ed with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  his  reign ;  but  there  are  only  some  in- 
significant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  2.  Mausolcwsi 
Hadriani,  was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  the 
Pons  iElius ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140.  Here  were  bur  it:* 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus,  Commociii, 
and  probably  also  Septimius  Severus,  Gets,  and 
Caracalla.  This  building,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ments, still  forms  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome' 
(the  castle  of  S.  Angelo).  3.  Mausoleum  Hel- 
en<B,  a  round  building  on  the  Esquiline.  of  con- 
siderable extent,  erected  by  Coostantine  as  the 
sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Its  remains,  situated 
in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  SejmUrum 
Scipionum,  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  was 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  distinguish- 
ed  Roman  families  during  the  Republican  pe- 
riod lay  on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  about  four 
hundred  paces  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano.  It  contained  many  interesting  mon- 
uments and  inscriptions,  which  are  now  de^ 
posited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  5.  Se- 
piUcrum  Cacilia  MeUlUt,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  CsciliaMetella,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Cre- 
ticus,  not  far  from  the  Circus  Maxentii.  This 
imposing  monument  is  still  extant,  and  knows 
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VT  tDo  name  oi  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Sepulcrum 
Cestii,  situated  south  of  the  Aventine,  near  the 
Porta  Ostiensis,  being  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  This  monument, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Pyra- 
mid, and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for 
a  certain  C.  Cestius.  7.  Sepulcrum  Septimii 
Severi,  on  the  Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus  in  his  life-time,  after  the  model  of  his  Sep- 
lixonium.  (Vid.  above,  XVI.,  No.  1).— XIX. 
Columns.  Coluir.ns  (Columna)  were  frequently 
erected  at  Rome  to  commemorate  persons  and 
events.  1 .  Columna  Mania,  near  the  end  of  the 
Forum,  toward  the  Capitol,  was  erected  to  the 
honor  of  the  consul  C.  Msnius,  who  conquered 
the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of  Antium,  B.C. 
836.  2.  CoL  Rottrata,  also  in  the  Forum,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  B.C.  260.  The  name  of  Rostrata  was 
given  to  it  from  its  being  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  the  conquered  ships.  The  inscription 
opon  this  column,  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is 
atill  preserved.  3.  Col.  Trajani,  in  the  Forum, 
in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  were 
deposited.  This  column  is  still  extant,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  is,  including  the  pedestal,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  high.  The  top  was 
originally  crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror ;  it  is  now  surmounted  by  that  of  the 
apa^tle  Peter.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is  folded 
round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  emperor's 
wars  against  Decebalus  and  the  Dacians,  and 
is  one  of- the  most  valuable  authorities  for 
archaeological  inquiries.  4.  Col.  Antonini  Pti, 
erected  in  honor  of  Antoninus  Pius  after  his 
death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite  on 
a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  near  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  this  emperor.  It  stood  at  an  earlier 
period  not  far  from  the  Curia  Innocenziana  on 
Monte  Citorio,  in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  della 
Missione.  At  present  the  basis  only  is  extant, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican. 
6.  Col.  M.  Aurelii  Antonini,  generally  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
2mperor  M.  Aurelius,  also  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, and  still  extant.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  and  contains  bas-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  wars  of  M.  Aurelius  against  the 
Marcomanni. — XX.  Obelisks.  The  Obelisks 
{Obelisci)  at  Rome  were  mostly  works  of  Egypt- 
ian art,  which  were  transported  from  Egypt  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Augustus 
caused  two  obelisks  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and  another 
in  the  Campus  Marttus.  The  former  was  re- 
stored in  1589,  and  is  called  at  present  the  Fla- 
minian  Obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  and  without  the  base 
^bout  seventy-eight  feet.  The  obelisk  in  the 
Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a 
Bun-dial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the  Monte 
Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole 
height  is  aboat  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  seventy-one  feet.  An- 
other obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
ligula. It  stands  at  present  in  front  of  St.  Pe 
ter'H,  where  it  was  placed  in  15A6,  and  its  whole 
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height  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feei 
and  without  the  base  and  modem  ornaments  at 
top  about  eighty-three  feet.  But  the  largest 
obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which  was  originally 
transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandrea  by 
Constantine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son 
Constantius,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus.  Its  present  position  is  before  iLe  north 
portico  of  the  I^teran  church,  where  it  waa 
placed  in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fo.ty-nine  feet,  and  without  the 
base  about  one  hundred  and  five  ieet.  There 
are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  hut  none  of  them  are  of  hia- 
torical  importance. — G.  Roads  leading  cot  or 
Rome.  Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1. 
Via  Latina,  tie  most  ancient  of  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Bene-entum.  2.  Via 
Appia,  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  bv 
Appius  Claudius  when  censor,  and  was  event- 
ually carried  to  Brundisium.  Vid.  Apr  a  Via. 
3.  Via  Ottiensis,  originally  passed  through  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  4.  Via  Portuensis^  issued  from  the  same 
gate  as  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Portos,  the  new  harbor 
founded  by  Claudius,  near  Ostia.  5.  Via  luibi* 
cana,  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilinai,  and  paaa- 
ing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Latina  at  the 
station  ad  Bivium,  thirty  miles  from  Rooae.  6 
Via  Pranestina,  originally  the  Via  OalnnOf  issued 
at  first  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and  subse- 
quently from  tho  Porta  Praenestiiit.  Parsing 
through  Gabii  and  Preneste,  it  joined  the  Via 
Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via  Tiburtina, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  oi 
from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  tc  Ti- 
bur,  from  which  it  was  continued  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 
8.  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficulnensis,  rau 
from  the  Porta  Collina,  subsequeatly  from  tho 
Porta  Nomentana,  across  the  Anio  to  Nomen* 
turn,  and  a  little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria 
at  Eretrum.  9.  Via  Salaria,  ran  from  the  Porta 
Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Salaria. 
past  Fidense  to  Reate  and  Asculum  Picennm. 
At  Castrum  Truentinum  it  reached  the  coast, 
which  it  followed  until  it  joined  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  at  Ancona.  10.  Via  Flaminiot  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  oi 
C.  Flaminius,  issued  from  the  Porta  Flaminia* 
and  proceeded  past  Ocriculum,  Narnia,  and  Pi- 
saurum  to  Ariminum,  from  which  town  it  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  ViaJilmilia  tc 
Placentia  and  Aquileia.  11.  Via  Aureliay  tho 
Great  Coast  Road,  issued  originally  from  tUo 
;  Porta  Janiculensis.  It  reached  the  coast  at 
I  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the  I<owei 
Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa,  as  far 
as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

RoMULEA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  w 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 
Romulus,  the  fc under  of  the  city  of  Borne. 
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inu»t  not  he  regarded  as  a  real  personage.  Thi 
stones  about  him  are  mythical,  and  represent 
the  traditional  belief  of  the  Roman  people  re- 
specting their  origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only 
a  lengthened  form  of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  peo- 
ple represented  as  an  individual.  The  common 
legend  about  Romulus  ran  as  follows :  At  Alba 
Longa  there  reigned  a  succession  of  kings,  de- 
scended from  lulus,  the  son  of  iEneas.  One 
of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two  sons,  Numi- 
tor  and  Amulius.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
younger,  deprived  Numitor  of  the  kingdom,  but 
allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the 
heirs  of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to 
his  usurpation,  he  caused  his  only  son  to  be 
murdered,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or 
Rhea  Silvia,  one  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia 
was  violated  by  Mars,  and  in  course  of  time 
gave  birth  to  twins.  Amulius  doomed  the 
guilty  Vestal  and  her  babes  to  be  drowned  in 
the  river.  In  the  Anlo  Silvia  exchanged  her 
earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess,  and  became 
the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream  carried 
the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying  into 
the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  far 
and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a  wild 
fig-tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficus 
Ruminalis,  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for 
many  ages  after.  A  she- wolf,  which  had  come 
to  drink  of  the  stream,  carried  them  into  her 
den  bard  by,  and  suckled  them,  where  they 
were  discovered  by  Faustulus,  the  king's  shep- 
herd, who  took  the  children  to  his  own  house, 
Add  gave  them  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Acca 
Larentia.  They  were  called  Romulus  and  Rb- 
JIU8,  and  were  brought  up  with  the  other  shep- 
iierds  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  As  they  grew  up, 
they  became  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their 
person  and  the  braveiy  of  their  deeds,  and 
fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  these  shep- 
herds and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  cattle  on  the  neighboring  hill  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  carried  off  to 
Numitor.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
parentage  both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
now  slew  Amulius,  and  placed  their  grand- 
father Numitor  on  the  throne.  Romulus  and 
Remus  loved  their  old  abode,  and  therefore  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  between  the  brothers  where  the 
city  should  be  built,  and  after  whose  name  it 
should  he  called.  Romulus  wished  to  build  it 
on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aventine.  It 
was  agred  that  the  question  should  be  decided 
by  augury  ;  and  each  took  his  station  on  the  top 
of  his  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away,  and 
as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  six  vul- 
tures ;  but  at  sun-rise,  when  these  tidings  were 
brought  to  Romulus,  twelve  vultures  flew  by 
fc£m.  Each  claimed  the  augury  in  his  own 
hivor ;  but  the  shepherds  decided  for  Romulus, 
and  Remus  was  obliged  to  yield.  Romulus  now 
proceeded  to  mark  out  the  pomotrivm  of  his  citv 
vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  t.  v.),  and  to  raise  the  wall. 
Remus,  who  still  i!}8ented  the  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  leaped  over  the  wall  in  ecorn,  where- 
nooff  bo  was  slain  '7  Hj'  brother     As  soon  as 
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the  city  V  as  built,  Romulus  found  his  people  toe 
few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart,  01  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  an  asylum  or  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might 
take  refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  wim 
men,  but  they  wanted  women  Romulus,  there- 
fore, tried  to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbor- 
ing  tribes,  in  order  to  obtain  connubiumf  or  tho 
right  of  legal  marriage  with  their  citizens ;  but 
his  offers  were  treated  wfth  disdain,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
he  could  not  gain  by  entreaty.  In  the  fourth 
month  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  pro. 
claimed  that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  .n 
honor  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited  his  neigh 
bors,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  festival. 
Suspeoting  no  treachery,  they  came  in  num 
bers,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Roman  youths  rushed  upon  their  guests  and 
carried  off  the  virgins.  The  parents  of  the  vir- 
gins returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance. 
The  inhabitants  of  three  of  the  Latin  towns, 
Caenina,  Antemne,  and  Crustumerium,  took  up 
arms,  one  after  the  other,  and  were  successive* 
ly  defeated  by  the  Romans.  Romulus  slew  with 
his  own  hand  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  and  ded- 
icated his  arms  and  armor,  as  spoils  opima,  to 
Jupiter.  At  last  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius, 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  against  Rome. 
The  fortress  of  the  Saturnian,  afterward  called 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  surrendered  to  the  Sa- 
bines by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander  of  the  fortress.  Vid.  Tar- 
peia. On  the  next  day  the  Romans  .endeavored 
to  recover  the  hill,  and  a  long  and  desperate 
battle  was  fought  in  the  valley  between  the  Pal- 
atine and  the  Capitoline.  At  length,  when  both 
parties  were  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  them,  and 
prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Their  prayer  was  heard ;  the  two  peo- 
ple not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  form 
only  one  nation.  The  Romans  continued  to 
dwell  on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romu- 
lus ;  the  Sabines  built  a  new  town  on  the  (Cap- 
itoline and  Quirinal  Hills,  where  they  lived  un- 
der their  king  Titus  Tatius.  The  two  kinga 
and  their  senates  met  for  deliberation  in  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  HL.& 
which  was  hence  called  comitium,  or  the  placo 
of  meeting.  But  this  union  did  not  last  long. 
i  Titus  Tatms  was  slain  at  a  festival  at  Lavin- 
ium  by  some  Laurentines,  to  whom  he  had  re 
I  fused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  kinsmen  Henceforward 
I  Romulus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and 
Sabines.  After  reigning  thirty-seven  years,  he 
I  was  at  length  taken  away  from  the  world.  One 
I  day,  as  he  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  Cam- 
j  pus  Martins,  near  the  Goat's  Pool,  the  sun 
I  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  darkness  overspread  the 
,  earth,  and  a  dreadftil  storm  dispersed  the  peo- 
I  pie.  When  daylight  had  returned  Romulus  had 
I  disappeared,  for  his  father  Mars  had  carried  him 
j  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  (QuirirM»  Mar» 
\  tis  equis  Acheronta  fvgit.  Hor.,  Carm.^  iii.,  3). 
I  Shortly  afterward  he  appeared  in  more  than 
mortal  beauty  to  Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him 
tell  the  Romans  to  worship  him  as  their  guard- 
ian  god  under  the  name  of  Quimius.  Such  waa 
the  glorified  end  of  Romulus  in  the  genuine  le 
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^na  But  as  it  staggered  the  faith  of  a  later 
rige,  a  tale  was  invent'^d  to  account  for  his  mys- 
terious disappearance.  It  was  related  that  the 
senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical  rule 
ji'  their  king,  murdered  him  during  the  gloom 
of  a  tempest,  cut  up  his  body,  and  carried  home 
the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes.  As  Rom- 
ulus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Rome,  its 
most  ancient  political  institutions  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  people  were  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  people  into 
ihree  tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Ramnes,  Ti- 
tles, and  Luceres.  The  Ramnes  were  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Romulus,  the 
Tities  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  and 
the  Luceres  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief, 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against 
the  Sabines.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  curis, 
which  received  their  names  from  the  thirty  Sa- 
bine women  who  had  brought  about  the  peace 
'etween  the  Romans  and  their  own  people, 
irther,  each  curia  contained  ten  gentes^  and 
dch  gens  one  hundred  men.  Thus  the  people, 
:cording  to  the  general  belief,  were  divided  orig- 
tally  into  three  tribes,  thirty  curie,  and  three 
undred  gentes,  which  mustered  three  thou- 
sand men,  who  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called 
a  legion.  Besides  Uiose  there  were  three  hund- 
red horsemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same  body  as 
the  Equites  of  a  later  time.  To  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  the  people,  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in 
the  state,  who  were  called  Patres  or  Senatores. 
The  council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senatus, 
originally  consisted  of  one  hundred  members ; 
but  this  number  was  increased  to  two  hundred 
when  the  Sabines  were  incorporated  in  the  state. 
In  addition  to  the  senate,  there  was  another  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  the  members  of  the  gentes, 
which  bore  the  name  of  comitia  curiata,  l]^caase 
they  voted  in  it  according  to  their  division  into 
curiae. 
Romulus  Auoostulus.  Vid,  Auoustulus. 
Romulus  SilvIub.  Vid.  Sxlvius. 
RosciImuk  (now  JRoMOfu?),  a  fortress  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  between  Thurii  and 
Patemum. 
R08CZLLU8.  Vid.  JEqub. 
R0SCIU8.  1.  L.,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent 
to  Fidens  in  B.C.  438.  He  and  bis  three  col- 
leagues were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
nse,  at  the  instigation  of  Lar  Tolumnius,  king 
of  the  Yeientes.  The  statues  of  all  four  were 
erected  in  the  Rostra  at  Rome. — 2.  Sex.,  of 
Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria.  The  father  of  this 
Roscms  had  been  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  two  of  his  relations  and  fellow-townsmen,  T. 
Hoscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius  Gapito,  who 
coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbor.  These 
two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chrysogonus, 
the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Sulla,  to  divide  the 
property  of  the  murdered  man  between  them. 
But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  rob- 
bers accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of 
his  father,  and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the 
fact.  Roscius  was  defended  by  Cicero  (B.C.  I 
80)  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  and  was 
a^q.iitted.  Cicero's  speech  was  greatly  admired 
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at  the  time,  and  though  at  a  later  perioo  tie  loontf 
fault  with  it  himself,  as  bearing  marks  ot  youth- 
ful  exaggeration,  it  displays  abundant  evidence 
of  his  great  oratorical  powers. — 3.  Q.,  the  most 
celebrated  comic  actor  at  Rome,  was  a  native 
of  Solonium,  a  small  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers  procured 
him  the  favor  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and,  amouff  others,  of  the  dictator  Su^la.  who 
presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  symbol  of 
equestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoyed  the  friend 
ship  of  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  ejection.  Ros- 
cius was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have 
reached  such  perfection  in  his  own  profession, 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  every  one 
who  became  particularly  distinguished  in  bis 
own  art  by  the  name  of  Roscius.  In  bis  youn 
ger  years  Cicero  received  instruction  from  Ros- 
cius ;  and  at  a  later  time  lie  and  Roscius  often 
used  to  try  which  of  them  could  express  a 
thought  with  the  greatest  effect,  the  orator  by 
his  eloquence,  or  the  actor  by  his  gestures. 
These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so  high  an  opin- 
ion of  his  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work  in  which  he 
compared  eloquence  and  acting.  Like  his  cel- 
ebrated contemporary,  the  tragic  actor  ^sopus, 
Roscius  realized  an  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession.  He  died  in  6S.  One  of  Cicero's 
extant  orations  is  entitled  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comm- 
do.  It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso, 
probably  in  68,  and  relates  to  a  claim  for  fifty 
thousand  sesterces,  which  one  C.  Fannius  Cho- 
rea brought  against  Roscius. — 4.  Fabatus.  Vid. 
Fabatus.— 9.  0th  o.     Vid^  Otho. 

RoTOMAOus.     Vid.  Ratomaous. 

RozANA  (Tu^dv^),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  bands  of  Alexander  on 
his  capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana,  named 
"  the  rock,''  B.C.  327.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  he  married  her. 
Soon  aAer  Alexander's  death  ^323)  she  gavt 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  £gus),  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  share  the  nominal  sovereignty  with 
Arrhidasus,  under  the  regency  of  Perdiccas. 
Before  the  birth  of  the  boy  she  had  drawn  Sta 
tira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon  by  a  friendly  letter, 
and  there  caused  her  to  be  murdered.  Roxaaa 
afterward  crossed  over  to  Europe  with  her  son, 
and  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Olym 
pias.  She  shared  the  fortunes  of  Olympias,  an^ 
threw  herself  into  Pydna  along  with  the  latter 
where  they  were  besieged  by  Cassander.  Ic 
316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander,  Olympiaa 
was  put  to  death,  and  Roxana  and  her  son  wem 
placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis.  Here 
they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of  Glaa« 
cias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  afUr  the  gen- 
eral peace  then  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  with  orders  from  Cassander. 

RozoLANi.     Vid.  Rhozolani. 

[RuBKAB  Pbomontobium,  a  promontory  of 
Sarmatia  Europsea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rubon.  Mannert  regards  it  as  the  north 
point  of  Curland.] 

[RuBBLLius  Plautus.  C,  SOU  of  J^ubelliua 
and  of  Julia,  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, was  involved  in  the  accusations  which 
Junia  Silana  brought  against  Agrippina  A.D.55: 
he  was  ordered  by  Nero  to  withdraw  from  Rome 
to  his  estates  m  Asia,  where  he  employed  him- 
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jelf  in  the  stu^/ '  ^  the  Stoic  pbilosopl  y ;  bat  io 
A.D.  62,  Nero*8 /ears  having  been  again  excited 
Bgain»t  RubeUias,  the  latter  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  emperor.] 

P^uni  (Rubustinus :  now  Ruvo),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brundis- 
lum. 

Ru&:co,  a  email  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  north  of  Ariminum,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina  and  Italia  Proper. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar^s 
passage  across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by 
which  act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic. 
A  papal  decree,  issued  in  1756,  declared  the 
modern  Lusa  to  be  the  ancient  Rubico,  but  the 
Pisaiello,  a  little  further  north,  has  better  claims 
to  this  honor. 

Rubra  Saxa,  caled  Rubrae  Breves  (sc.  Pe- 
ine) by  Martian  a  small  place  in  Etruria  only  a 
few  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  River  Cremera, 
and  on  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  Max- 
entius  v/as  defeated  by  Constantine,  A.D.  312. 

[RuBBBNus  Lappa,  a  later  Roman  tragic  writ- 
er, whose  AlreiM  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vii., 
72).] 

RuBRBSUA  Lacus.     Fii.  Nabbo. 

RuBBicATUs.  I.  Or  Ubus  (now  Seibout),  a 
considerable  river  of  Numidia  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, rising  in  the  mountains  southeast  of  Cirta 
(now  Constantinch),  flowing  northeast,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Hippio  Regi- 
us (now  Bonah), — 2.  (Now  Uohregat)^  a  small 
river  of  Hispania  Tarl^conensis,  flowing  into 
the  sea  west  of  Barcino. 

[RuBBius.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  along  with 
C.  Gracchus,  proposed  the  law  for  founding  the 
colony  at  Carthage,  which  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect.—2.  Q.  RuBBius  Varbo,  who  was  declared 
a  public  enemy  along  with  Marius  in  B.C.  88, 
IB  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  an  energetic  and  pas- 
sionate accuser. — 3.  One  of  the  companions  of 
Verres  in  his  iniquities. — 4.  L.,  a  senator,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Caesar  at  the  capture  of  Cor- 
finium  B.C.  49,  and  was  dismissed  by  him  un- 
injured.] 

RuBBUM  Mare.     Vid.  EBYTHBiBUM  Mabr. 

RudIa  (Rudlnus :  now  Rotigliano  or  Buge)y 
a  town  of  the  Pucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  Brundisium  to  Yenusia,  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  and  afterward  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Rudiae  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
ofEnnius. 

RuEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Velauni, 
hence  called  simply  Civitas  Yellavorum,  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica  (in  the  modern  Vtlay)^  probably 
the  modern  St.  PatUien  or  Paulhan^  on  the  front- 
iers of  Auvergne. 

RuriNus.  1.  P.  CoRNKLlas  RufIivus,  was  con- 
sul B.C.  290  with  M\  Curius  Dentatus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleague,  brought  the  Sam- 
nite  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  consequence.  He  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time  in  277,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  and  the  Greeks  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  chief  event  of  his  second  consulship  was 
the  capture  of  the  important  town  of  Croton. 
In  275  Rufinus  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milius  Pa- 
pas, on  account  of  his  possessinr  ten  pounds  a 
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silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sullii  was  descena- 
ed  from  this  Rufinus.  His  grandson  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
Sulla. — 2.  LiuiNius  RupInds,  a  jurist,  who  I^ted 
under  Alexander  Severos.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  seventeen  excerpts  from  twelve  bov«kfi 
of  RegulcE  by  Rufinus. — 3.  The  chief  minister 
of  state  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an 
able,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  treacherous  and 
dangerous  man.  He  instigated  Theodosius  to 
those  cruel  measures  which  brought  ruin  upon 
Antioch,  AD.  390.  After  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius in  395,  Rufinus  exercised  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  weak  Arcadius ;  but  towaid 
the  end  of  the  year  a  conspirapy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who  in- 
duced Gainas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Jlubinus  was,  in  consequence, 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas. — 4.  Suroamed 
Tybannius,  orTuBRANius,  orToBANus,  a  cole* 
brated  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  boiu 
about  A.D.  345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  aft- 
erward resided  many  years  at  a  monastery  in 
Palestine,  where  he  became  very  intimate  with 
St.  Jerome.  The  two  friends  afterward  quar- 
reled, and  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  on  account  of  his  support- 
ing the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  remaining  in 
the  East  for  about  twenty-six  years,  Rufinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  De  Prin- 
cipiis,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adul- 
teratione  Librorum  Origenis.  In  the  preface  to 
the  De  Principiis^  he  quoted  «  panegyric,  which 
Jerome  had  at  an  earlier  iieriod  pronounced 
upon  Origen.  This  led  to  a  bitter  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  former  friends,  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Apologia  of  the  one  advet" 
aua  Hieronymum,  and  the  Apologia  of  the  othei 
adversus  Rujinum.  Rufinus  died  in  Sicily  in 
410,  to  which  island  he  bad  fled  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Alario.  Several  of  his  works  art) 
extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them 
— 5.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  in  twenty-two 
lines,  Pasiphaes  Fabula  ex  omnibus  Metria  Hora* 
tianis,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  ai 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  em- 
ployed by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  he  may  be  the  same  person  with  the  fol- 
lowing.— 6.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose 
treatise  De  Metria  Comicia,  or,  rather,  extracts 
from  it,  is  contained  in  the  Grammaticce  Laiina 
Auctorea  ArUiqui  of  Putscbius,  Hannov.,  1605. 
— 7.  The  author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  iho 
Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is  uncertain  ;  bul 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Byzantine 
His  verses  are  of  the  same  light,  amatory  char 
acter  as  those  of  A|;athias,  Paulus,  Macedonius, 
and  others. 

RuFB^,  a  town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

RuFBiDM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnlum. 

RuFUs,  CubtIus.     Vid.  Cubtius. 

RuFus  Ephrsiub,  so  called  from  the  place  or 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (A.D.  98-1 17),  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant. 

RiJFcs.  L.  CjscIlIus,  brothe    >f  P.  Sulla  T»f 
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itt/KUS,  M.  CJSLIUS. 

lie  same  mother,  but  not  by  the  sanit  f&ther 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  63,  when  he 
rendered  warm  support  to  Cicero,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, opposed  the  agrarian  law  ofRuUus.  In 
lis  pr&torship,  57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other 
ina^istrates  in  proposing  the  recall  of  Cicero 
froiii  banishment. 

Rupus,  M.  OalTus,  a  joung  Roman  noble, 
distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profli- 
gacy and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his 
vices,  he  ived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero, 
who  defei.ded  him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still 
extant.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
him  by  Sempronius  Atratinus,  at  the  instigation 
of  Clodia  Quadrantaria,  whom  he  had  lately  de- 
serted. Clodia  charged  him  with  having  bor- 
rowed money  from  her  in  order  to  murder  Dion, 
the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  to  Rome ;  and  with  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  her.  In  52  Cselius  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  in  50  ledile.  During  the  years 
51  and  50  he  carried  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Cicero,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  and 
many  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Cicero 
at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  Letters.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar's  side,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  prstor- 
ship  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Cesar's  ab- 
sence from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  the 
abolition  of  debts.  He  was,  however,  resisted 
t>7  the  other  magistrates  and  deprived  of  his 
3ffice,  whereupon  he  went  into  the  south  of 
Italy  to  jom  Milo,  whom  he  had  secretly  sent 
for  from  Massilia.  Milo  was  killed  near  Thurii 
'*efore  Celius  could  join  him  {vid.  Milo),  and 
Celius  himself  was  put  to  death  shortly  after- 
•vard  at  Thurii. 

RuFUs,  Sbztus.     Vid.  Seztus  Ritpds. 

RuGii,  an  important  people  in  Germany,  orig- 
inally dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic*  between 
the  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  the  Vistula.  After 
disappearing  a  long  time  from  history,  they  are 
found  at  a  later  time  in  Attila's  army ;  and  after 
Attila's  death,  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  the  name  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modern  RugUand.  They  have 
left  traces  of  their  name  in  the  country  which 
they  originally  inhabited  in  the  modern  iZfi^en, 
Rugenwaldet  Rega^  Regenwalde. 

RcLLus,  P.  ServIliub,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero 
attacked  in  three  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  the  most  extensive  agra- 
rian law  that  had  ever  been  brought  forward ; 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  such  a  sweep- 
ing measure,  it  was  withdrawn  by  RuUus  him- 
self 

RupTlTds,  p.,  consul  B.C.  132,  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  his  consulship  he  was  sent 
into  Sicily  against  the  slaves,  and  brought  the 
servile  war  to  a  close.  He  remained  in  the  isl- 
and as  proconsul  in  the  following  year ;  and, 
with  ten  commissioners  appointed  by  the  senate, 
.\e  made  various  regulations  for  the  government 
«f  the  piovince«  *vbicb  were  known  by  the  name 
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of  Leges  Rupilie.  Rupilius  was  condemned  ic 
the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on  accoant 
of  his  illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  p^osecatioa 
of  the  friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  African  us  the  youn- 
ger, who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but 
who  failed  in  gaining  the  same  honor  for  hia 
brother  Lucius.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
brother's  failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  have 
died  in  consequence. 

[Rupilius  Rbz,  P.,  of  Preneste,  having  beca 
driven  from  his  native  city,  is  said  to  hare 
served  in  Africa  under  Atius  Varus,  and  later, 
when  praetor,  A.U.C.  711,  being  proscribed  l»y 
Augustus,  to  have  fled  to  the  camp  of  Bmtas  : 
here  his  arrogance  made  Horace  a  bitter  ene- 
my to  him,  and  the  poet  subsequently  took  hia 
revenge  in  a  bitter  satire  on  Rupilius.] 

RuscIno,  a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  River  Rnscino 
(now  Tel),  and  on  the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo. 
A  tower  of  the  ancient  town  is  still  extant  ncai 
Perpignan,  called  la  Tour  de  RouMon. 

RusELLiE  (Rusellanus :  ruins  near  Gros9cio\ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etniria,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  east  of  the  Lake  Prelioa 
and  on  the  Via  Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  294,  when  two  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  as  many  mere 
made  prisoners.  It  was  subsequently  a  Romaa 
colony,  and  continued  in  existence  till  1138, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Groesetoi 
The  walls  of  Rusells  still  remain,  and  are  aooia 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed 
of  enormous  masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  with- 
out regard  to  form,  with  small  stones  inserted 
in  the  interstices.  The  masses  vary  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight 
in  height.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  forma 
an  irregular  quadrangle,  between  ten  thoasaad 
and  eleven  thousand  feet,  or  about  two  miles  in 
circuit. 

RusicADA  (southeast  of  the  modern  Stortk, 
ruins),  a  sea- port  and  Roman  colony  in  Namid- 
ia,  used  especially  as  the  port  of  Cirta. 

RuspiNUM,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  (Bysa- 
cium),  two  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptia 
Parva  and  Hadrumetum. 

RussADiB  (now  RaS'ud'Dir,  or  Capo  di  TVej 
Forces :  Rua  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Raa  in  Ara- 
bic, alike  mean  cape)^  a  promontory  of  Maurc- 
taniaTingitana,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Metagonits.  Southeast  of  it  was  a  city 
of  the  same  name  (now  probably  MelUlak). 

RusTicus,  FabIus,  a  Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

RustIcub,  L.  Junius  Abulbk us,  more  usually 
called  Arulenus  Rusticus,  but  sometimes  Jumna 
Rusticus.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupi.  of  Petua 
Thrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoio 
philosophy.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 
because  he  had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thr«^- 
sea. 

RusucuBRUH  (now  Coleah,  opp03;ie  Algxer),  a 
considerable  sea-port  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mau- 
retania  Cssa-iensis,  constituted  ^  Roman  col- 
ony under  Claudius. 

RuTBNi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitnnica,  on  th« 
fronT'ers  of  Gallia  NarbonenpM.  in  tie  liidira 
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tb^afne.  Their  chief  town  was  Seffodonam, 
afterward  Civilas Ratenoram  (now Rodet).  The 
country  of  the  Ruteni  contained  silyer  mines, 
and  produced  excellent  flax. 

[RcTiLiA,  the  mother  of  C.  Cotta,  the  orator, 
accompanied  her  son  into  exile  in  B.C.  91,  and 
remained  with  him  abroad  till  his  retam  some 
years  afiorward.] 

RuTiLios  Ldpus.     Vid.  Lupus. 

RutilTus  NuMATiiNus,  GlaudIus,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  resided  at  Home  a  considerable  time,  where 
he  attained  the  dignity  of  prefectus  urbi  about 
A. D.  413  or  414.  He  afterward  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  has  described  his  return  to 
Gaul  in  an  elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title 
of  Itinerarium,  or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the 
first  book,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  lines,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  second, 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior  both  in 
poetical  coloring  and  purity  of  language  to  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  age ;  and  the  passage 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claudian.  Rutilins 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

RuTiLiuB  RuFus,  P.,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio 
in  the  Numantine  war,  praetor  B.C.  Ill,  consul 
105,  and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucins  Scas- 
vola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this 
capacity,  he  displayed  so  much  honesty  and 
firmness  in  repressing  the  extortions  of  the  pub- 
licani,  that  he  became  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  to  the  whole  body.  Accordingly,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  impeached  of  malversa- 
tion (de  repetundu),  found  guilty,  and  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  banishment,  92.  He  retired 
first  to  Mytilene,  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  having  re- 
fused to  return  to  Rome,  although  recall^  by 
Sulla.  Besides  his  orations,  Rutilius  wrote  an 
autobiography,  and  a  History  of  Rome  in  Greek, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Numantine 
war,  but  we  know  not  what  period  it  embraced. 

RuTiLus,  C.  MarcTus,  was  consul  B.C.  367, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Privemum.  In  85« 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In 
his  dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with 
great  slaughter.  In  353  he  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time ;  and  in  351  he  was  the  first  plebeian 
censor.  He  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in 
844,  for  the  fourth  time  in  342.  The  son  of  this 
Rutilus  took  the  surname  of  Censorinus,  which 
in  the  next  generation  entirely  supplanted  that 
of  Rutilus,  and  became  the  name  of  the  family. 
Vid,  Ckitsoriitus. 

RutGba  (now  Roya\  a  river  on  the  coast  of 
I^iguria,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium 
Intemelium. 

Rutult,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabit- 
ing a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  coast  of 
Latium,  a  little  to  t  he  south  of  the  Tiber.  Their 
chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence 
of  Tumus.  They  were  subdued  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  the  Romans,  and  disappear  from  history. 

KcrTfpv  or  RiiTiJpf^B  (now  Riehborongh),  a 


SAB^I. 

port- town  of  the  Cactii  in  the  soulLeas)  ;  *  Bm 
ain,  from  which  persons  frequeutly  passed  ovei 
to  the  harbor  of  Gessoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excel- 
lent oysters  were  obtained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  place  {Rutupino  edita  /undo  ostrea^  Juv., 
iv.,  141).  There  are  still  several  Roman  re- 
mains at  Rkkboroitgn. 


Saba  (2a&x).  1 .  (In  the  Old  Testament,  ShebaX 
the  capital  of  the  Sabjbi  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on 
a  high  woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by 
an  Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
**  Queen  of  Sheba,"  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is 
doubtful.  —  2.  There  was  another  city  of  the 
same  name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  where 
a  place  Sahea  is  still  found,  about  in  the  centre 
o{  Bl'YefMn.^-9.  A  sea-port  town  of  ^Ethiopia, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Ptolemals  Theron.  A 
town  called  "La^r  and  2d6^ra  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  Sinus  Adulitanus , 
and  about  in  the  same  position  Strabo  mentions 
a  town  Sabct  {^d^t)  as  distinct  from  Saba 
The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really  dif- 
ferent) are  sought  by  geographers  at  Nowmrat, 
or  Port  Mcmington,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  Nuhia,  and  Maasawah  on  Foul  Bay^  on 
the  northeastern  coapt  of  Ahyasinia. 

Sabacow  (2a^irc>v),  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king 
Anysis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the 
marshes.  The  iEthiopian  conqueror  then  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  for  fifty  years,  but  at  length  quit- 
ted the  country  in  consequence  of  a  dream« 
whereupon  Anysis  regained  his  kingdom.  This 
is  the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (ii.,  137-140) ;  but  it  appears  from 
Manetho  that  there  were  three  iEthiopian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabaccn^  Se- 
biekut,  and  Taracus,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  who  form 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The 
account  of  Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  {hat 
of  Herodotus.  It  appears  that  this  iEthiopian 
dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  records. 
The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosea,  king 
of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.C.  722  (2 
Kings,  xvii.,  4),  was  probably  the  same  as  Sebi- 
chus ;  and  the  Tirhakahj  king  of  the  iEthiopi- 
ans,  who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib  in  711  (Is.,  xxxvii.,  9),  is  the  same 
as  Taracus. 

SlBJKi  or  Sabm  (laSaloi,  ZuBat :  in  tho  Old 
Testament,  Shebaiim),  one  of  the  chief  people 
of  Arabia,  dwelt  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  the  north  and  centre  of  the  province 
of  El'  Yemen.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy  places  them ; 
but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them  a  wider 
extent,  quite  to  the  south  of  El-Yemen.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and 
.Ethiopia  all  but  joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el- Mandeh ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  coi^ 
fusion  often  made  between  WieS^ba  and  Setrn 
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tf  Scripture,  or  between  the  Shebaiim  of  Arabia 
and  the  Sebaiim  of  Ethiopia.  Another  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is  furnished  by 
the  mention,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of  Sabeans  as 
^r  north,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deserta  (Job,  i., 
15).  The  Sabeans  of  El-  Yenun  were  celebrated 
Cor  their  wealth  and  luzuiy.  Their  country 
produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and  per- 
fumes of  Arabia,  and  they  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  East.  Their  capital  was  at 
Sabi,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  mon- 
archy was  not  hereditary,  but  descended  ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  succession  arranged 
among  the  chief  families  of  the  country. 

Sabatk,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  northwestern  comer 
of  a  lake,  which  was  named  afler  it  Lacus  Sa- 
SATiNus  (now  Logo  di  Brauiano), 

[Sabatia  Vaoa  or  Sabatxux  Vadum.  Vid. 
Sato.] 

SabatI Ni,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  River  Sabatus  (now  Sab" 
haio),  a  tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into 
the  Vulturnus. 

(Sabatka  or  SoATRA,  a  town  of  Lycaonia, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce 
as  to  be  an  article  of  sale.  On  the  neighboring 
iowns  were  numerous  wild  asses.] 

Sabazius  (la6a^toc),  a  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  mystio 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  sometimes 
called  Dionysus  Sabazius.  For  the  same  reason, 
Sibazius  is  called  a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by 
Pdrsephone  (Proserpina),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  reared  by  a  nymph  Nyssa ;  though  others* 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  con- 
sider him  a  son  of  Cabirus,  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
or  Cronos  (Saturn).  He  was  torn  by  the  Titans 
into  seven  pieces.  The  connection  of  Sabazins 
with  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods  accounts 
ibr  the  fact  that  he  was  identified,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Sabazius,  both  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  having  been 
brought  up  by  Cybele  or  Rhea.  His  worship 
and  festivals  (Sabastia)  were  also  introduced 
into  Greece ;  but,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Demos* 
thenes,  it  was  not  thought  reputable  to  ti^e 
part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at  night 
by  both  sexes  in  a  licentious  manner.  Serpents, 
which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a  prominent 
part  at  the  Sabazia  and  in  the  prooessiona :  the 
god  himself  was  represented  with  horns,  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  that  yoked 
oxen  to  the  plough  for  agriculture. 

[Sabbata.     Vid.  Savo.] 

Sabblu.     Vid.  Sabihi. 

SabbllIds,  an  heresiareh  of  the  third  century, 
of  whose  personal  history  hardly  any  thing  is 
known.  He  broached  his  heresies  in  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
aative.  His  characteristic  dogma  related  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  he  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying 
with  each  other  thf<  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  **  80  that  in  one  hypottMsis  there  are  three 
iuignationa*'  (wf  dvai  hfd^  vmxrrdoei  rpelc  bvo- 

SabIna,  the  wife  of  the  Entperor  Hadrian, 
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was  the  grand  atece  of  Tnjan,  being  the  daugfr 
ter  of  Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ma^ 
ciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  mar- 
ried to  Hadrian  about  A.D.  100  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  Toe 
marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Sabina  at 
length  put  an  end  to  her  lifb,  and  there  was  a 
report  that  she  had  even  been  poisoned  by  her 
husband.  She  was  certainly  alive  in  136,  and 
probably  did  not  die  till  138,  a  few  months  be- 
fore Hadrian.  She  was  enrolled  among  the  godff 
after  her  decease. 

SABiif  A,  PoppiKA,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty, but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of 
T.  Ollius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  mater 
nal  grandfather  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who  had  been 
consul  in  A.D.  9.  She  was  first  married  to 
Rufius  Crispinus,  and  afterward  to  Otho,  who 
was  one  of  the  boon  companions  of  Nero.  The 
latter  soon  became  enamored  of  her ;  and,  in 
order  to  get  Otho  out  of  the  way,  Nero  sent  him 
to  govern  the  province  of  lAisitania  (68).  Pop* 
paoa  now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
Nero,  over  whom  she  exercised  absolute  sway 
Anxious  to  become  the  wife  of  the  emperor, 
she  persuaded  Nero  first  to  murder  his  mother 
Agrippina  (60),  who  was  opposed  to  such  a  dls> 
graceful  union,  and  next  to  divorce  and  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  his  innocent  and  virtu, 
ous  wife  Octavia  (62).  Immediately  after  the 
divorce  of  Octavia,  Poppea  became  the  wife  of 
Nero.  In  the  following  year  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter  at  Antium,  but  the  infant  died  at  tho 
age  of  four  months.  In  66  Poppaea  Avas  preg- 
nant again,  but  was  killed  by  a  kick  from  her 
brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She  was 
enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppsa 
was  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 
took  immense  pains  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
her  person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her 
mules  were  shod  with  gold,  and  that  five  bund- 
red  asses  were  daily  milked  to  supply  her  with 
a  bath. 

Sabini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  power- 
ful of  the  nations  of  Central  Italy.  The  an- 
cients usually  derived  their  name  from  Sabinus, 
a  son  of  the  native  god  Sancos.  The  difibrent 
tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  widely  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  Opicans,  Umbrians,  and  those 
other  nations  whose  languages  were  akin  to  tha 
Grreek.  The  eariiest  traces  of  the  Sabines  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amitemum,  as 
the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
whence  they  spread  as  far  south  as  the  con- 
finea  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines  may 
be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  called  by 
the  names  of  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and  Samoiies  re- 
spectively. The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Nar,  the  Anio,  and  the  Ti 
ber,  between  Latium,  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  Pi 
oenum.  This  district  was  mountainous,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasturage  than  corn,  l^e 
chief  towns  were  Amitemum,  Reate,  Nursia, 
Cutili»,  Cures,  Eretum,  and  Nomentum.  The 
Sabblli  were  the  smaller  tribes  who  issued 
from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong  the  Ves- 
tini,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Frentani,  e.ih1 
Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  communities  U 
whom  the  name  of  Sabellians  is  usually  re 
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stKCted,  the  Picentes  in  Picennm,  the  Picenti- 
ni,  who  were  transplanted  from  the  latter  coon- 
try  to  Campania,  and  the  Lucani,  were  also  of 
Sabine  origin.  The  Samwites,  who  were  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sabine  communi- 
ties, are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid. 
Samniitm.  There  were  certain  national  charac- 
teristics which  distinguished  the  whole  Sabine 
race.  They  were  a  people  of  simple  and  vir- 
tuous habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  migratory  race,  and 
adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  emigration.  In 
times  of  great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed 
a  Ver  Sacrum,  or  Sacred  Spring ;  and  all  the 
children  born  in  that  spring  were  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  god,  and  were  compelled,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  to  leave  their  native  coun- 
try and  seek  a  new  home  in  foreign  lands.  The 
(brm  of  government  among  the  Sabines  was  re- 
publican, but  in  war  they  chose  a  sovereign 
ruler  {Emhatur),  whom  the  Romans  sometimes 
call  dictator  and  sometimes  king.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Campa- 
nia, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of  civ- 
ilization or  mental  culture ;  but  they  were  al- 
ways distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  maintained  with  the  greatest  brave- 
ry. Of  this  the  Samnites  were  the  most  stri- 
king example.  After  the  decline  of  the  Etrus- 
can power,  the  Samnites  were  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  people  in  Italy ;  and  if  they  had  re- 
mained united,  they  might  have  conquered  the 
whole  peninsula.  The  Sabines  formed  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  the  Roman  people  was 
composed.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  portion 
of  the  Sabines,  after  the  rape  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  became  incorporated  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  two  nations  were  united  into  one 
under  the  seneral  name  of  Quirites.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,  were 
finally  subdued  by  M*.Curius  Bentatus^  B.C. 
290,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  tine 
suffragio.  The  Sabellian  tribes  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans  at  an  early  period, 
namely,  the  Vestini  in  328,  and  the  Marsi,  Mar- 
rucini,  Peligni,  and  Frentani  in  304 ;  but  these 
communities  again  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans  in  the  Social  war  (90>88),  which  ended 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  the  Sabellian 
tribes.  The  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Samnites  and  the  Romans  is  given  under  Sav- 

NZUM. 

SABiNus.  1.  A  contemporary  poet  and  a 
friend  of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  us  that  Si^binue 
bad  written  answers  to  six  of  the  Ep%»tol<B  Herth 
idum  of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by 
Ovid  in  this  passage  are  printed  in  many  edi- 
tions of  the  poet*s  works  as  the  genuine  poems 
of  Sabinus ;  but  they  were  written  by  a  modem 
scholar,  Angelus  Sabinus,  about  the  year  1467. 
— 2.  M.  CiSSLias,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeed- 
ed Cassius  Lonjinus,  was  consul  A.D.  69.  He 
was  not  the  Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sabiniani 
took  their  name.  He  wrote  a  work,  Ad  Edie- 
turn  JEdilium  Curulium.  There  are  no  exJ^racts 
from  CbbHus  in  the  Digest,  but  he  w  ofte?  cited, 
sometimes  as  Caelius  Sabinus,  soraetimej  by  the 
name  of  Sabinus  only  --^  O.  OalvIsius,  one  of 
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Ce&ar*s  legates  in  the  civil  war,  B  C.  48.  la 
45  ho  received  the  province  of  Africa  from  C»- 
sar.  Having  been  elected  pr»tor  in  44,  he  cb> 
tained  from  Antony  the  province  of  Africa  agaia; 
but  he  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as  the  senate, 
after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mutina,  co» 
ferred  it  upon  Q.  Cornificius.  Sabinus  was  coa- 
sul  30,  and  in  the  following  year  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  with  Sextot 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  is  mentioned,  too, 
at  a  later  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavia- 
nus.—4.  T.  FLAviu«,father  of  the  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian, was  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  in 
Asia,  and  afterward  carried  on  business  as  a 
money-Iendet  among  the  Helvetians. — 6.  FlI* 
v!u8,  elder  sou  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian.  He  governed  Moesia 
for  seven  years  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  held  the  important  office  of  prsfectus  urbis 
during  the  last  eleven  years  of  Nero's  reign. 
He  was  removed  from  this  oflSce  by  Galba,  but 
was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho, 
who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East. 
He  continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vi- 
tellius ;  but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed 
general  by  the  legions  in  the  East,  and  Anto« 
nius  Primus  and  his  other  generals  in  the  West, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  were 
marching  upon  Rome,  Vitellius,  despairing  of 
success,  oflTered  to  surrender  the  empire,  and 
to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Sa- 
binus till  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  The  Ger- 
man soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused  sub- 
mission to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  tc 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus 
thereupon  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the 
assault  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
Sabinus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who 
endeavored  in  vain  to  save  his  life.  Sabinus 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  reputation  and  of 
unspotted  character.  He  left  two  sons,  Flaviui 
Sabinus  and  Flavius  Clemens.  Vid.  Clembns. 
— 6.  Flavius,  son  of  the  preceding,  married  Ju* 
lia,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin  Titus.  He  was 
consul  82,  with  his  cousin  Domitian,  but  was 
afterward  slain  by  the  latter.— 7.  MAssaaiDs,  a 
hearer  of  Ateius  Capito,  was  a  distinguished 
jurist  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This  is  the  Sa- 
binus from  whom  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
took  its  name.  Vid.  Capito.  There  is  no  di- 
rect excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the  Digest,  but  he 
is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who  commented 
upon  his  Libri  tru  Juris  CitUis.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this  work 
(i$a/.,  v.,  90)  when  he  says,  «*  Excepto  si  quid 
Masuri  rubrica  vetavit."  Massurius  also  wiote 
numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by  nams 
in  the  Digest.— 8.  Nymj^bidius.  Vid.  Nymphio- 
1U8. — 9.  Popp jiUB,  consul  A.D.  0,  was  appoint, 
ed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of  Men 
sia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern 
ment  by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  lattei 
the  provinces  of  Aohaia  and  Macedonia  in  ad 
dition.  He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces 
till  his  death  in  86,  bavinff  ruled  over  MoBsia 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Poppeea  Sabina,-4he  mietre 
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ind  afterward  the  wife  of  Nero.— 10.  Q.  Iirxr 
tiufl,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul,  who  per- 
ished along  with  Aurunculeius  Cotta  in  the  at- 
tack made  upon  them  by  Ambioriz  in  B.C.  54. 

Sabis  (now  Sambre).  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
<ver  in  Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of 
•ho  Ambiani,  falling  into  the  River  Mosa. — 2. 
A  small  river  on  the  coastof  Carmania.— 3.  Vid. 
SiPis. 

Sabrata.     Vid.  Abrotonum. 

Sabrina,  also  called  SapriIna  (now  Severn), 
\  river  in  the  west  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by 
ITenta  Silurum  into  the  ocean. 

[Sabrina  iEsTUARiUM  or  Sabriana  .^stua- 
RiiTM  {laSpiava  eUxv^tc),  the  estuary  formed  by 
the  River  Sabrina  (now  Severn),    Vid.  Sabrxica.] 

[Sarura  or  Saburra,  the  commander  of  Ju- 
ba's  forces  in  Africa,  defeated  C.  Curio,  Cesar's 
general,  in  B.C.  49.  He  was  destroyed,  with  all 
bis  forces,  in  B  C.  46,  by  P.  Sittius.] 

SacIdas  (2a/cddar),  of  Argos,  an  emment 
Greek  masician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who 
established  at  Sparta  the  second  great  school 
of  music,  of  which  Thaletas  was  the  founder, 
IS  Terpander  had  been  of  the  first.  He  gained 
tie  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the  first  of  the  mu- 
sical contests  which  the  Amphictyons  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(B.C.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
SQCcession  (686,  583).  Sacadas  was  a  compo- 
ser of  elegies  as  well  as  a  musician. 

SIOiE  (£aira()i  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes, 
had  their  abodes  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Massagets,  as  far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  peopled  by  the 
Kirghiz  Khasaka,  in  whose  name  that  of  their 
ancestors  is  traced  by  some  geographers.  They 
were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  especially  as 
eavalry,  and  as  archers  both  on  horse  and  foot. 
Their  women  shared  in  their  military  spirit ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  iElian,  they  had  the 
custom  of  settling  before  marriage  whether  the 
man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house,  by  the 
result  of  a  combat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatoiy  incursions 
as  far  west  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They 
were  made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to 
the  army  of  which  they  furnished  a  large  force 
of  cavalry  and  archers,  who  were  among  the 
best  troops  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  the 
SacflB  is  often  used  loosely  for  other  Scythian 
tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the  Scythians  in  gen- 
eral. 

SlcIsENB  (SaxacTi/v^),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  Rjver  Cyrus  and  the  con- 
fines of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
at  one  period  conquered  by  the  Sacse.  A  dis- 
trict of  Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a 
similar  reason. 

Sacer  Mons.  1.  An  isolated  hill  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio, 
and  west  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  repaired  in 
their  celebrated  secessions.  The  hill  is  not 
called  by  any  special  name  at  the  present  day, 
but  there  is  upon  its  summit  the  Torre  di  Spec- 
chio. — ^2.  A  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
BIS.  near  the  Minius,  probably  the  modem  Puer- 
Ui  di  Ralanon^  near  Ponferrada. 
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SacIli,  with  the  surname  Martiahuui.  a  tAwi 
of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

Sacra  Via.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  b. 

SacrarTa,  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spoletium,  supposed  by  si^nfH! 
to  be  identical  with  CHtumni  Fanum  on  <he 
River  Clitumnus. 

[Sacrativir,  M.,  of  Capua,  a  Roman  equaiy 
who  fell  fighting  on  Caesar's  side  at  ^he  battle 
of  Dyrrachium,  B.C.  48.] 

Sacriportus,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  of  un 
certain  site,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Sulla 
over  the  younger  Marius,  B.C.  82. 

[Sacrotir,  Julius,  and  Julius  Florus,  two 
Gauls,  the  former  an  -.Cduan,  the  latter  a  Trevi- 
ran,  were  both  of  noble  family,  and  had  received 
the  Roman  citizenship  on  account  of  their  serv- 
ices. These  chiefs,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  21,  excited  an  insurrection  among  the 
Gauls.  Florus,  who  had  excited  the  Be^s  to 
revolt,  was  soon  overthrown,  while  Sacrovir, 
who  had  stirred  up  the  iEdui,  though  at  first  in 
a  measure  successful,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
man legate  Silius :  they  both,  after  their  defeat, 
put  themselves  to  death.] 

Sacrum  Flumen.  1.  (Now  Vitu),  a  river  ou 
the  western  coast  of  Sardinia. — 2.  (Now  Tavig- 
nano),  a  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  at  Aleria. 

Sacrum  Promontorium.  1.  (Now  Cape  St, 
Vincent),  on  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  said 
by  Strabo  to  be  the  most  westerly  point  in  the 
whole  earth. — ^2.  (Now  Cape  Corso),  the  north- 
eastern point  of  Corsica. — 3.  (Now  Cape  Iria,  also 
Makri,  Efta  Kavi,  or  Jedi  Burun,  i.  e.,  the  seven 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Cra- 
gns  in  Lyeia,  between  Xanlhus  and  Telmissus. 
— 4.  (Now  Cape  Khelidoni),  another  promontory 
in  Lycia,  near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  and 
opposite  the  Chelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is 
also  called  Promontorium  Chelidonium. 

[Sadales,  the  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  fought  on  his  side  against  Caesar  in 
B.C.  48.  In  conjunction  with  Scipio,  he  de- 
feated L.  Cassius  Longinus,  one  of  CaBsar's  le> 
gates.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pbarsalia.  He  died  in  B.C.  42,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  the  Romans.] 

Sadtattes  {ladvdrrrjc),  king  of  Lydia,  sua- 
ceeded  his  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  B.C.  629* 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
six  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war 
to  his  son  and  successor  Alyattes     Vid.  Al- 
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*  Smpimiu  or  Sspinum  (Sepinas,  -atis :  now  St- 
nino)t  a  municipium  in  Samnium,  on  the  roao 
from  Allifae  to  Beneventum. 

SiETABis.  1.  (Now  Alcoy7),  a  river  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  west 
of  the  Sucro. — 2.  Or  Setabis  (Setabitanus :  now 
Jativa),  an  important  town  of  the  Contestani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium, was  situated  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Su- 
cro, and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
linen. 

Sagalassus  (layaXaoffoc :  now  ruins  at  Al 
lahthun),  a  large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near 
the  Phiygian  border,  a  day's  journey  southeast 
of  Apamea  Cibotus.  It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins 
still  show,  in  the  form  of  aiKampbithpa'Te  oi 
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(he  sido  of  a  hiO,  and  bad  a  citadel  on  a  rock 
thirty  feet  high.  Its  inbabitanU  were  reckoned 
the  bravest  of  the  Pisidiana,  aiid  seem,  from  the 
word  iLQKedaifAuv  on  their  coins,  to  have  claimed 
a  Spartan  origin.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  temple,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  of  fifty-two  other  large  build- 
ings. 

Saoanus  (Za/avdf),  a  small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Carman ia. 

Saga  PA,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

Saoaris  (Ovid,  Ex  Pont.,  iv.,  10, 47),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  after 
it  Saoabicus  Sinus,  and  which  also  received  the 
River  Axiaces.  The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on 
which  Odessa  now  stands,  and  tho  rivers  the 
Bol-Kouialnik  and  the  Mal-Kc/uudnik. 

[Saoaris,  one  of  the  companions  of  uSneas, 
alain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Saoartii  (Sa/dprtoi),  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, a  nomad  people  of  Persis.  Afterward  they 
are  found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Me- 
dia and  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagros. 

Saora,  a  small  river  in  Magna  Grscia,  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the 
sea  between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks 
of  which  a  memorable  victory  was  gained  by 
ten  thousand  Locrians  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Crotoniats.  This  victory  ap- 
peared so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  *<  It  is  truer  than  what 
happened  on  the  Sagra,"  when  a  person  wished 
I)  make  any  strong  asseveration. 

Saountia.  1.  (Now  Xigonxa  or  Gigonza, 
northwest  of  Medina  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  south  of  the 
Baetis  —2.  A  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania 
Tairaconensis,  southwest  of  Bilbilis,  near  the 
Mons  Solarius. 

Sagdntvm,  more  rarely  Saountus  (Sagunti- 
nus :  now  Murviedro),  a  town  of  the  Edetanl  or 
Sedetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  south  of 
the  Iberus,  on  the  River  Palantias,  about  three 
miles  from  the  co^st.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Greeks  from  Zacynthus,  with 
whom  Rutulians  from  Ardeawere  intermingled, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Ausoma  Sagun- 
tus.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  became  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
south  of  the  Iberus,  it  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  inhabitants  defended  their 
eity  with  the  utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal, 
^ho  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the  place  till 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  eight  months.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal ;  bu*.  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  eight 
years  afterward,  and  made  a  colony.  Sagun- 
tum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups ;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiqui- 
ty. The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting 
of  a  theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant 
at  Murviedro,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Muri 
veteres. 

SaIs  (ZoZc,  Za^r^c :  "lins  at  Sa-cl- Hajjar),  a 
^reat  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern 
•  vli;  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  tlie  Nile     1%  waa 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  aLd  con 
tained  the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pha 
raohs,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris  It  wai 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Fgyptiaa 
goddess  Neith  (also  called  Sals),  who  liid  hera 
a  splendid  temple  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial 
lake,  where  a  great  feast  of  lamps  was  cele- 
brated yearly  by  worshippers  from  all  parta  of 
Cgypt-  I'be  city  gave  its  name  to  the  Saitet 
Nomos. 

SAiTia  {lcaTi(\  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Attie* 
na),  under  which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount 
Pontinus,  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis.  The  name 
was  traced  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  Minerva  (Athena)  was  said  to 
have  been  called  Sals. 

Sala.  1.  (Now  SaaU)^  a  river  of  Germany, 
between  which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died,  it 
was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis.— 2.  (Now  Saale), 
also  a  river  of  Germany  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Mcenus,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Hermunduri  and  Chatti,  with  great  salt 
springs  in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  possession 
of  which  these  two  communities  frequently  con- 
tended.— 3.  (Now  Burargag\  a  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Maureta- 
nia  Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  fall« 
into  the  Atlantic,  north  of  a  town  of  the  same 
name. — 4.  A  river  in  the  same  province,  south 
of  the  one  last  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlas 
Major,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Mauretania. — 6.  A  Samothra 
clan  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  .£gean 
Sea,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.— 6.  A 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sabaria  U 
PcBtovio.— T.  (Now  ShcUa),  a  town  in  tho  north- 
ern part  of  the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  Tin« 
giuna,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  tows 
was  the  furthest  place  in  Mauretania  townr<^ 
the  south  possessed  by  the  Romans ;  for,  al- 
though the  province  nominally  extended  furt'ie*" 
south,  the  Romans  never  iully  subdued  the  no 
mad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

SalacIa,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  Lmong 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The 
name  is  evidently  connected  with  sal  (d^c),  ard 
accordingly  denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

SalacU  (now  Alcacsr  do  Sal),  a  municipiuia 
of  Lusitania,  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani, 
northwest  of  Pax  Julia  and  southwest  of  Ebora, 
with  the  surname  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  ceic* 
brated  for  its  woollen  manufactures. 

SALAMia  {laXofUf  :  lahmlviof).    1.  (Now  Ko- 
luri),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
It  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis.    Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  semi 
circle  toward  the  west,  with  many  small  inden- 
tations along  the  coast.    Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  ten  miles,  and  its 
width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  east  to  west,  is 
a  little  more.    In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Pityussa,  from  the  pines  which 
,  grew  in  it,  and  also  Sciras  and  Cychrea,  from 
,  the  names  of  two  native  heroes,    it  ih  furlhe: 
,  said  to  have  been  called  Salamis  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  Asopus  of  this  name.    It  was  colonized 
,  at  an  early  time  by  the  i£acid«e  of  ^Egina. 
,  Telamon,  the  son  of  iEacus,  fled  thither  aftci 
the  murder  of  his  ^lalf  brother  Pl-ocus,  and  be 
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same  sove/eign  of  the  island.  His  son  Ajax 
accompanied  the  Greeks  with  twelve  Salami  nan 
ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Salamis  continued  an 
independent  state  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  620),  when  a  dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Megarians 
and  the  Athenians.  After  a  long  struggle,  it 
first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but 
Was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Atheni- 
ans through  a  stratagem  of  Solon  {vid.  Solon), 
and  became  one  of  tne  Attic  demi.  It  contin- 
ued to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cas- 
sander,  when  its  inhabitants  Toluntarily  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Macedonians,  318.  The  Athe- 
nians recovered  the  island  in  232  through  means 
of  Aratus,  and  punished  the  Salaminians  for 
their  desertion  to  the  Macedonians  with  great 
severity.  The  old  city  of  Salamis  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  opposite  iEgina ;  but 
this  was  afterward  deserted,  and  a  new  city  of 
the  same  name  built  on  the  eastern  coast,  oppo- 
site Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  called  Ambela- 
kia.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
southern  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the 
small  island  of  PstttalU  (now  LypsohUali), 
which  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  hund- 
red to  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Salamis  is 
chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  battle 
fought  ofifits  coast,  in  which  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  480. 
The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait  between  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the  small 
bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salamis..  The  battle 
was  witnessed  from  the  Attic  coast  by  Xerxes, 
who  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  throne  on 
one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  i£ga- 
ieos.— 2.  A  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eastern  coast,  a  little  north  of  the 
River  Pediaeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  native  Island,  from  which  he  had 
been  banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  possess- 
ed an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
important  city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  be- 
came subject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of 
the  island ;  bat  it  recovered  its  independence 
about  385,  under  Evagoras,  who  extended  his 
sovereignty  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Vid.  Cyprus.  Under  the  Romans  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salamis.  In  the  time  of  Trajan  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  in  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Jews ;  and  under  Constantino 
it  sufifered  still  more  from  an  earthquake,  which 
buried  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  beneath 
its  ruins.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Constan- 
tino, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  island.  There  are 
still  a  few  ruins  of  this  town. 

SalapTa  (Salapinns :  now  Salpi),  an  ancient 
town  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  sit- 
uated south  of  Sipontum,  on  a  lake  named  after 
it.  According  to  the  common  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Diomedes,  though  others  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Rhodian  Elpias.  It  is  not 
mentioned  till  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canne, 
but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
ftr.d  delivered  to  the  latter  the  CartI  aginian  gar- 
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risen  stationed  in  the  town  The  onginal  site 
of  Salapia  was  ar  some  distance  from  the  coacit 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exhalations 
arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilius  with  th« 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  abont  8  C. 
200.  This  new  town  served  as  the  harbor  of 
Arpi.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist 
at  some  distance  ''"om  the  coast  at  the  village 
of  Salpi. 

Salapina  Palds  vnow  Lago  di  Salpi),  a  lake 
of  Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerbalua 
and  Aufidus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M. 
Hostilius  connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  means 
of  a  canal. 

SalarIa,  a  trn^n  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

SALARf A  Via.     Va.  Roxa,  p.  756,  b 

Salassi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Oallit 
Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dona,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom 
some  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Salyes  or  Sal- 
luvii  in  Gaul.  They  defended  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  in  their  territory  with  such  obstinacy  and 
courage  that  it  was  long  before  the  Romans 
were  able  to  subdue  them.  At  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  country  was  permanently 
occupied  by  Terentius  Varro  with  a  powerful 
Roman  force ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Salassi 
were  destroyed  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold  as  slares. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Pretoria  (now 
Aosta),  which  Augustus  colonized  with  soldiers 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorts. 

Saldjb  (2dXdai :  ruins  at  Boujayah  or  Del- 
lyz  f)y  a  large  sea-port  town  of  Northern  Africa, 
originally  the  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  ^(auretania,  afterward  in  Mauretania 
Cesa^qensis,  and,  after  the  division  of  that  prov- 
ince, the  western  frontier  town  of  Maur3tania 
Sitifensis.    Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 

Salduba.  1.  (Now  Rio  Verde),  a  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Torduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  jt 
the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  a  town  of  %}» 
same  name. — ^2.  Vid.  Cjesaradocsta. 

Salb  (2dXf7)i  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Thraoe. 

Salicbro,  a  place  in  Etruria  between  Co*?! 
and  Populonium. 

Saleius  Bassus.     Vid.  Bassos. 

Salem,  1.  e.,  feace,  the  original  name  of  Jsao- 
i^ALBM  (Gen.,  XIV.,  18). 

SalentIni  or  SALLsifrfia,  a  people  in  thr 
southern  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  the 
promontory  lapygium,  which  is  hence  called 
Salbntinuk  or  Salentina.  They  laid  claim  to 
a  Greek  origin,  and  pretended  to  have  come 
from  Crete  into  Italy  under  the  goidance  of  Ido- 
meneus.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
having  revolted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  were 
again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

[Salentinum  Promontorium.  Vid.  Salbn- 
Tiiri.] 

Salerncm  (Salernitanus:  non  <SaZerno),  an 
ancient  town  in  Campania,  at  the  innermost 
comer  of  the  Sinus  Paestanus,  was  situated  ou 
a  heiffht  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed 
a  harbor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  made  a 
Romf>n  colony  at  the  same  time  as  Puteoli  BC 
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^H;  bat  it  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  after  it  had  beta  fortified  by 
the  Lombards. 

SALOANEUsor  Salganea  (la^yavei^c  '  'SiaXyd- 
woff  laXyavelTif^),  a  small  town  of  Dceotia,  on 
the  Euripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to 
Phalcis. 

fSAUGNus,  T.,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army 
ill  Africa,  in  B.C.  46,  indaced  the  two  Titii  to 
surrender  their  ship  to  C.  Virgtiius,  the  Pom- 
peian  leader.  He  was  sobsequently  dismissed 
from  the  army  by  Cssar  with  disgrace. — 2.  Clb- 
MBitrs,  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.] 

SALiNifi,  salt-works,  the  name  of  sereral 
towns  which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicin- 
ity. 1.  A  town  in  Britain,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
in  the  soathern  part  of  Lincolnshire. — 2.  A  town 
of  the  Suetrii,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  east  of  Reii. — 3.  (Now  Torre  delle 
Saiine)t  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  near  Sa- 
lapia. — 4.  A  place  in  Picenum,  on  the  River  San- 
nns  (now  Sa/tno).— -6.  (Now  Tarda),  a  place  in 
Dacia.— 6.  Salina  Hercule.s,  near  Hercula- 
nom,  in  Campania. 

Salinatob,  LivIus.  1.  M.,  consal  6.0.  819 
with  L.  iCmilius  Panlus,  carried  on  war  along 
with  his  colleague  against  the  Illyrians.  On 
their  return  to  Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  unfairly  divided 
the  booty  among  the  soldiers.  Panlus  escaped 
with  difficulty,  but  Livius  was  condemned.  The 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjust  one,  and 
Livius  took  his  disgrace  so  much  to  heart  that 
he  left  the  city  and  retired  to  his  estate  in  the 
country,  where  he  lived  sorSe  years  without 
taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  In  SIO  the 
consuls  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  city,  and 
in  207  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with 
C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with  his  col- 
league m  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdrubal  on 
the  Metaurus.  (For  details,  vid.  Neeo,  Clau- 
dius, No.  2).  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  sta- 
tioned in  Etruria  as  proconsul,  with  an  army, 
and  his  imperium  was  prolonged  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  In  204  he  was  censor  with  his 
former  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Claudius 
Nero.  The  two  censors  had  long  been  ene- 
mies ;  and  their  long-smothered  resentment 
now  burst  forth,  and  occasioned  no  small  scan- 
dal in  the  state.  Livius,  in  his  censorship,  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Salinator,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in 
his  family.— 2.  C,  curule  aedile  203,  and  pretor 
202,  in  which  year  he  obtained  Bmttium  as  his 
province.  In  193  he  fought  under  the  consul 
against  the  Boii,  and  in  the  same  year  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship. — 8. 
C,  prsetor  191,  when  he  had  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  He  was 
consul  188,  and  obtained  Gaul  as  his  province. 

SALLENTiwi.     Vid.  Salehtini. 

SallustIus  or  SalustIus  (SaXovtrrtoc).  1- 
Prefectus  Pretorio  under  the  Emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
histius  was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  em- 
peror from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  a  treatise  Ilep^  ^t&y  xal 
Kdafiov,  which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ne  ^-Platooists. 


SALLUSllUS  ORISPUS. 

The  best  edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  OrelliiM 
Turici,  1821 — 2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  som« 
note,  who  li^ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Mh 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  Erne- 
sa  in  Syria,  and  studied  sucnrssively  at  Emess, 
Alexandi  /a,  and  Athens.  Sall^stius  was  sus- 
pected of  holding  somewhat  impious  opinioni 
regarding  the  gods.  Hii  seems,  at  least,  to  haw 
been  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  tho  fanat- 
ical theology  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

SallustIus  Cbispus,  C,  or  SALiurius.  1. 
The  Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
family,  and  was  horn  B.C.  86  at  Amitcmum,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  He  was  qusstor 
about  69,  and  tribune  of  the  ptebs  in  52,  the 
year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  In 
his  tribunate  be  joined  the  popular  party,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  been  caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of 
adultery  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Sulla ;  that  he  had  received  a  sound 
whipping  from  the  husband,  and  that  he  had 
been  let  off  only  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged  to 
Caesar^s  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  senate  the  act  of  adul- 
tery already  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he 
followed  Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him 
prstor  elect,  by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was 
restored  to  his  rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
a  mutiny  of  some  of  Cesar's  troops  in  Campa- 
nia, who  had  been  led  thither  to  pass  over  into 
Africa.  He  accompanied  Cesar  in  his  African 
war,  46,  and  was  left  by  Cesar  as  the  governor 
of  Numidia,  in  which  capacity  he  is  charged 
with  having  oppressed  the  people,  and  enriched 
himself  by  unjust  means.  He  was  accused  of 
maladministration  before  Cesar,  but  it  does  no; 
appear  that  he  was  brought  to  trial.  The  charge 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  l^ 
coming  immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  tho 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (horii  Sal' 
liutiani)  on  the  Quirinalis.  He  retired  into  priv 
acy  after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  pass* 
ed  quietly  through  the  troublesome  period  aftei 
Cesar's  death.  He  died  84,  about  four  yeart 
before  the  battle  of  Actinm.  The  story  of  his 
marrying  Cicero's  wife  Terentia  ought  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  probably  not  till  after  his  re* 
turn  from  Africa  that  Sallnst  wrote  his  histor- 
ical works.  1.  The  CatUina,  or  BeUum  CatUi" 
tiarivm,  is  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line during  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  63.  The 
introduction  to  this  history,  which  some  critics 
admire,  is  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical  attempt 
to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist.  The  hi» 
tory,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  liv 
ing  spectator  of  the  events  which  he  descrihea 
and,  considering  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  was  a  partisan  of  Cesar,  he  wrote 
with  fairness.  The  speeches  which  he  has  in- 
serted in  his  history  are  certainty  his  own  com 
position ;  but  we  may  assume  that  Cesar'i 
speech  was  extant,  and  that  he  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  2.  The  Juffuriha,  or  BeUum  Ju- 
gurthinumt  contains  the  history  of  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugortha,  king  of  Numidia, 
which  began  111  and  continued  until  106.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to  writs 
this  work  from  having  raided  i|i  Africji  and 
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fctt  h€  euliectcd  some  materials  tLv^.  He 
cites  the  Punic  Books  of  King  Hiempsal  at 
authority  for  his  general  geographical  descrip- 
tion (7if/?.,  c.  17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a 
philosophical  introduction  ofthe  same  stamp  as 
that  to  the  CaiUina.  As  a  history  of  the  caoa- 
paign,  the  Jugurthine  war  ia  of  do  value :  there 
\s  a  total  neglect  of  geographical  precision,  and 
Vipparently  not  a  very  strict  regard  to  cbronol- 
\^y.  3.  Sallustius  also  wrote  Hisloriarum  lAbri 
'iuinque^  which  were  dedicated  to  LucuUus,  a 
HOD  of  L.  Licinius  LucuUus.  The  work  is  sup- 
losed  to  have  comprised  the  period  from  the 
M>nsulship  of  M  ^milius  Lepidus  and  Q.  Luta- 
iua  Catulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
he  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  TuUus  and  M. 
iEmilins  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
^as  prsetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fragments  which  have  been  collected 
and  arranged.  The  fraginents  contain,  among 
other  things,  several  orations  and  letters.  Some 
fragments  belonging  to  the  third  book,  and  re- 
lating to  the  war  with  Spartacus,  have  been 
published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  the  present 
century.  4.  Dua  EpUlola  de  lU  PnhUeM,  ordi- 
nanda,  which  appear  to  be  addressed  to  Cesar 
at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  Span- 
ish campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust ;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
5.  The  DeciamaHo  in  SaUusiium,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of 
which  is  the  well-known  hostility  between  the 
orator  and  the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is 
generally  maintained  as  to  the  Declamaiio  in 
Ciceronemy  which  is  attributed  to  Sallust.  Some 
ofthe  Roman  writers  considered  that  Sallustius 
imitated  the  style  of  Thucydides.  His  language 
is  generally  concise  and  perspicuous :  perhaps 
his  love  of  brevity  may  have  caused  the  am- 
biguity that  is  sometimes  found  in  bis  senten- 
ces. He  also  affected  archaic  words.  Though 
he  has  considerable  merit  as  a  writer,  his  art 
is  always  apparent.  He  had  no  pretensions  to 
great  research  or  precision  about  facts.  His 
reflections  have  often  something  of  the  same 
artificial  and  constrained  character  as  hi§  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was 
to  obtain  distinction  as  a  writer ;  that  style  was 
what  he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  has, 
hoirever,  probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
Roman  who  wrote  what  is  usually  called  histo- 
ly.  He  was  not  above  bis  contemporaries  as  a 
politician ;  he  was  a  party  man,  and  there  are 
no  indications  of  any  comprehensive  views, 
which  had  a  whole  nal  "n  for  their  object.  He 
hated  the  nobility,  as  a  man  may  do,  without 
loving  the  people.  The  best  editions  of  Sallust 
ire  by  Corte,  Lips.,  17S4 ;  Gerlaoh,  Basil.,  18113- 
1881,  3  vols. ;  and  by  Kritz,  Lips.,  1888-1834, 
8  yols.  ;  [second  edition,  1847, 3  toIs.]— 3.  The 
grandson  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was 
adopted  by  the  latter,  and  inhrr^^ed  his  great 
wealth.  In  imitation  of  Msc6«.  u^  he  prefer- 
red remaining  a  Roman  eques.  On  the  (all  of 
Mocenas  be  became  the  principal  adviser  of 
Augustus.  He  died  in  A.D.  80.  at  an  advanced 
Sffe.  One  of  Horace's  odes  {Carm,,  ii.,  8)  is 
a^ressed  to  him. 
rSAi.iiAci«  CLaXiiaKit^f  n  fountain  in  Hal  car- 


SALONiNUS,  P.  LICINIDS 

nas8i»,  %uC  water  of  which  was  believed  to  wf««* 
the  property  of  rendering  those  who  baibed  ip 
it  effeminate.] 

SalhantIca  (now  SalanuiHca)^  ca.led  Hbl 
MANTicA  or  Hbrmandica  by  Livy,  ar.d  Elmaic- 
TicA  by  Polybius,  an  important  town  ofthe  Vet- 
tones  in  Lusitania,  south  of  the  Durius,  ou  the 
road  from  Emeriia  to  Cssaraugusia.  It  was 
taken  by  Hannibal.  A  bridge  was  built  hero  by 
Trajan,  of  which  the  piers  still  exist. 

Salmomb  or  SALMONiA  (ZaA^ui'7,  ZaA/iuria), 
a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the 
River  Enipeus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Salmoneus. 

Salmonbos  (SoVw'vf),  son  of  iEolus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  first 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterward  to  Sidero ; 
by  the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tyro.  He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  bat 
emigrated  to  Elis,  where  be  built  the  town  of 
Salmone.  His  presumption  and  arrogance  were 
so  great  that  be  deemed  himself  equal  to  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imitated  the  Uionder 
and  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  the  fathci 
ofthe  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroyed his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the  low- 
er  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic Solmonu, 

SalhonIom  or  SALMd:iB  {ZaXftuviovt  £aV(^9< 
now  Cafe  Salmon),  the  most  easterly  promon- 
tory of  Crete. 

Salmydbssub,  called  Halmydessus  also  in 
later  times  {'LaXfivitfaaoc,  * A?^v6jfaa6^ :  Sa>./iv- 
d^caiot:  now  Midlk  or  Midjeh),  a  town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Thynias.  The  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  coast  from  this  promontory 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was 
from  this  coast  that  the  Black  Sea  obtained  the 
name  of  Pontus  Azenoa  ('A^evoc),  or  inhospita- 
ble. The  coast  itself  was  rendered  dangerous 
by  shallows  and  marshes,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  plunder  any  ships  that  were 
driven  upon  them. 

Salo  (now  Xaicn),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberu» 
in  Celtiberia,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth* 
place  of  Martial,  who  accordingly  frequenth* 
mentions  it  in  his  poems. 

[SaLODOBUM.  Vid.  SALOBDrRDM.] 

Salona,  Sal5iije,  or  Salon  {luXuv  :  now  ^ 
Zona),  an  important  town  of  Illyria  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Dalmatia,  was  situated  on  a  small  bay  of 
the  sea.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
mans after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  an 
was  at  a  later  time  made  a  Roman  colony,  and 
the  seat  of  a  conveotus  juridicus.  The  Emper- 
or Diocletian  waa  bom  at  the  small  village  Dio 
dea  near  Salona;  and  after  his  abdication  be 
retired  to  the  neighborliood  of  this  town,  and 
here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  remains 
of  his  magnificent  palace  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  village  of  Spalatro,  the  ancient  Spolatoji, 
three  miles  south  of  Salona. 

SalonIica,  CobmblIa,  wife  of  Gallienus  and 
mother  of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  with  Iter 
own  eyes  the  death  of  hei  husband  before  Mi 
Ian  in  A.D.  268. 

Salonimub.  p.  Liciiiius  CoBinLius  Valkbia 
Mus,  son  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  grandsi*a 
of  the  Kn  peror  Valerian.    When  ^is  lalher  tud 
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SALORDURUM. 

r»nn(ifathnr  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  m 
A.D.  253,  the  youth  received  the  designation  of 
C»aar.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  left  in 
Gaul,  and  was  put  to  death  u(on  the  capture  of 
Colon ia  Agrippina  by  Postumus  in  259,  being 
aboat  seventeen  years  otd. 

Salobdurum  (now  .*  Uure  or  Solothum),  a 
town  of  the  Helvetii,  on  »he  road  from  Aventi- 
onm  to  Vindonissa,  was  furtified  by  the  Romans 
about  AD.  350. 

[SALsuLiB  FoN8,  a  fountsiu  in  the  leighbor- 
bood  of  the  Sordice  Lacus,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  souUi  from  Narbo :  it  corresponds  to  the 
Fountain  of  Sal*es  near  the  Elaner  de  Leueale.] 

Salsuh  Flumen,  a  tributary  of  the  Bietis,  in 
Hispr^nia  Bstica,  between  Attegua  and  Attubis. 

Saltianub,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Treves,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  as  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Marseilles. 
The  following  works  of  Salvianus  are  still  ex- 
tant :  1.  Adversus  AvwUiam  lAbrt  IV.,  ad  Eccli- 
siam  Calholkamy  published  under  the  name  of  | 
Timotheus  about  A.D.  440.  3.  De  Providentia  s. 
de  Gubematione  Dei  et  de  Justo  Dei  frasentique 
Judicio  Libri,  written  during  the  inroads  by  the 
barbarians  upon  the  Roman  empire,  451-455. 
3.  Epietola  IX.<,  addressed  to  friends  upon  fa- 
miliar topics.  The  best  edition  of  these  works 
is  by  Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1684. 

Salvidibhus  RuroB,  Q.,  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  Octavianos  (Augustus),  whose  fleet 
be  commanded  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  B.C.  42.  In  the  Perusinian  war  (41-40) 
he  took  an  active  part  as  one  of  Octavianu8*s 
legates  against  L.  Antonius  and  Fulvia.  He 
was  afterward  sent  into  Gallia  Narboneasis, 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonius,  offering 
to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  desert 
from  Octavianus.  But  Antonius,  who  had  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavianus,  betrayed  the 
treachery  of  Sal  vid ie nus.  The  latter  was  forth- 
with summoned  to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and 
OQ  his  arrival  was  accused  by  Octavianus  in  the 
senate,  and  condemned  to  death,  40. 

SalvIus,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tryphon, 
which  he  assumed.     Vid.  Trvphoit. 

Salviub  Julianub.     Vid.  Jouanob. 

Saltiub  Onto.     Vid.  Orao. 

[Salviob  or  Stlviob,  otherwise  called  Polv- 
MiuB,  the  author  of  a  sacred  calendar,  drawn  up 
A.D.  448,  which  is  entitled  Laterculus  s.  Index 
Dierum  Festorum,  and  which  includes  heathen 
as  well  as  Christian  festivals,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Bishop  of  Martigny,  in  the 
Valais.] 

Saldb,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare. 
In  the  first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers 
closely  to  the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  was  accord- 
ingly represented  in  works  of  art  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  Greek  goddess.  In  the  sec- 
ond sense  she  represents  prosperity  in  general 
In  the  third  sense  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  (^o^  pMica  or  Romana).  In  this 
capacity  a  temple  had  been  vowed  to  her,  in  the 
year  B.C.  397,  by  the  censor  C.  Juntas  Bubul- 
eus,  on  the  C^uirinal  Hill,  which  was  afterward 
decorated  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 
She  was  worshipped  poblielv  on  the  3(»th  v{ 
49 


SAMAiUA. 

April,  in  conjunction  with  Pax*  Coasordia,  ano 
Janus.  It  had  been  customary  at  Rome  eveo 
year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls  entered 
upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  other  high- 
priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  dur. 
ing  the  coming  year:  this  observation  of  the 
signs  was  called  augurium  SaluHe.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  this  ceremony  had  become  neglect  eC; 
but  Augustus  restored  it,  and  the  custom  after- 
ward remained  as  long  as  paganism  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  Sal  us  was  represented,  liko 
Fortuna,  with  a  rudder,  a  globe  at  her  feet,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  f 
patera  a  libation  upon  an  altar,  around  which  a 
serpent  is  winding. 

SiLCBTias.     Vid.  Sallubtivb. 

SALisB  or  SallutIi,  the  most  powerful  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribes,  inhab- 
ited the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  were  troublesome 
neighbors  to  Massilia,  with  which  city  they  fre- 
quently carried  on  war.  They  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  123  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate stniggle,  and  the  colony  of  Aque  Sox- 
tie  was  founded  in  their  territory  by  the  con* 
sul  Sextius. 

Samachonitis  Lacus.  Vid.  Sbmechokxtib  La- 
cub. 

Samara.     Vid.  Samarobeiva. 

SamarIa  (loftdptia :  Heb.  Shomron ;  Uhaldee, 
Shamrain :  2apipevr,  laftapeCnf^f  Samarites,  pi 
^oftapeif,  ^ofAapdrai,  Samailtae),  afterward  Sft< 
BABTB  {ZeSairn :  ruins  at  Sebuetieh),  one  of  tht 
chief  cities  of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omrn 
king  of  Israel  (about  B.C.  933),  on  a  hill  in  the 
mi&t  of  a  idain  surrounded  by  mountains,  just 
in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  ownei 
of  the  hill  which  Omri  purchased  for  its  site 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdoor  of  Israel,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  idolatrous  wi  ship  to  which 
the  ten  tribes  were  addicted,  untd  it  was  taken 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (about  B.C. 
7S0),  who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
also  known  in  history  as  Samaria  {vid»  below), 
and  replaced  them  by  heathen  tribes  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  set- 
tlers, being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts,  who 
bad  become  nomeroos  in  the  depopulated  coun- 
try, sought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land ; 
and  Eearhaddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  result  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  religions  and  of  races. 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  those  of  the  Samaritans  who  wor* 
shipped  Jehovah  offered  to  assist  them  in  re- 
building the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  buttlieii  aid 
was  refused,  and  hence  arose  the  lasting  hatrod 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Thtb 
religious  animosity  reached  its  height  when,  io 
the  reign  of  Danus  Nothus,  the  son  of  the  Jew 
ish  high-priest,  having  married  the  daughter  c 
Sanbcdlat,  ^vemor  of  Samaria,  went  over  n. 
the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of  4 
temple  which  his  father-in-law  built  foi  him  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  near  Siohem.  The  erection  of 
this  temple  had  also  the  effect  of  diminishio| 
the  importance  of  the  city  of  Samaria     Undet 
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ue  Syrian  hings  and  the  Maccabean  princes, 
we  find  the  name  of  Samaria  used  distinctly  as 
that  of  a  province,  which  consisted  of  the  dis- 
trict between  Galilee  on  the  north  and  Judaea 
on  the  south.  In  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Samaritans  escaped  by  confurm- 
iug  to  tlie  king's  edicts  and  dedicating  the  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim  to  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  Helle- 
nius,  B.C.  167.  As  the  power  of  the  Asmonean 
princes  increased,  they  attacked  the  Samari 
lans ;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus  took 
and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  and 
the  city  of  Samaria.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the  dis- 
trict to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius  fo""- 
tified  the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  dis- 
trict to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city 
of  Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaate,  in  honor 
of  his  patron.  Still,  as  the  Samaritans  contin- 
ued to  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim,  even  after 
their  temple  had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  cap- 
ital, and,  as  it  grew,  Samaria  declined ;  and,  by 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  had  become  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  beautiful  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  poor  village,  which  bears  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly  altered,  viz., 
SebusHeh.  As  a  district  of  Palestine,  Samaria 
extended  from  Ginea  (now  Jenin)  on  the  north, 
toBethhoron,  northwest  of  Gibeon,  on  thesouth ; 
or,  along  the  coast,  from  a  little  south  of  Ces- 
area  on  the  north,  to  a  little  north  of  Joppa  on 
the  south.  It  was  intersected  by  the  mountains 
of  Ephraimt  running  north  and  south  through  its 
middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which 
divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
leys. For  its  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  vid.  Palastiita.  A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Nahloua 
the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they  ao- 
knowledfle.  This  version  is  known  as  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

SAMAROBRivA,  aftcrward  AmbiIni  (now  Ami- 
en»),  the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  River  Samara ;  whence  its  name, 
which  signifies  Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana  (ZaftSaua),  a  city  of  Assyria,  two 
days'  journey  north  of  Sittace.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatae  {lofi- 
Sural). 

Sahb  ASTJE  (Sa^erro/),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  S&oisUm  or  Sckoun  in 
the  same  neighborhood  has  been  thought  to  pre- 
serve their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with 
the  Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

[Sakbus  (ZaftSoc:  now  Tsehumbul  or  Samhid), 
a  tributary  of  the  Jomanes  in  India  intra  Gan- 
gem.] 

[SAKBUs(£^i^,Anr.;  £a6or,Diod.;  Id66ac, 
Plut.),  an  Indian  prince,  whose  kingdom  bor- 
dered on  Pattalene.  When  Alexander  penetrat- 
ed into  India,  Sambns  hastened  to  make  his  sub- 
mission to  him,  and  was  accordingly  left  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom.] 

Same  or  Sahos  (£0^/9,  Z<vu>c)t  tbe  ancient 
%ame  of  Cephallerra.     Vid.  CsPHALLiiriA.    It 
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was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  towns  01 
Cephallenia.  The  town  Same  or  Samoa  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  Ithaca, 
and  vras  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Ronoaoa 
B.C.  189. 

Samia  (So/im :  now  Khaiaffa),  a  town  of  Elia 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  south  of  Olympia,  be- 
tween Lepreum  and  the  Alpheus,  with  a  citadel 
i  called  Sam!cum  (Za/Mcov),  the  same  as  the  Ho 
'  meric  Arene. 
j      [Samicum.     Vid.  Sakca.] 

SAMiifTHira  {Idiuvdoc '-  near  Pkiklia),  a  place 
in  Argolis,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argive 
I  plain,  opposite  Mycena» 
I  SamnIum  (Samnltes,  more  rarely  Samnltai. 
pi.),  a  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marru- 
cini,  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  Campania,  on 
the  south  by  Lucania,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  Samnites  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  between  the  Nar,  the  Tiber,  and 
the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
settled  in  the  country  afterward  called  Sam- 
nium.  Vid.  Sabiki.  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicane, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  lan- 
guage they  adopted ;  for  we  find,  at  a  later  time, 
that  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan. 
Samnium  is  a  country  marked  by  striking  phys- 
ical features.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  a  huge  mass  of  mountains,  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Maiese,  which  stands  out  from  the 
central  line  of  the  Apennines.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  Matese  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  six  thou 
sand  feet.  The  two  most  important  tribes  of 
the  Samnites  were  the  CAcniNi  and  Pbntri,  01 
whom  the  former  occupied  the  southern  side, 
and  the  latter  the  northern  side  of  the  Matese. 
To  the  Caudini  belonged  tlie  towns  of  AUifae. 
Telesia,  and  Beneventum ;  to  the  Pentri,  those 
of  iEsernia,  Bovianum,  and  Sepinum.  Besides 
these  two  chief  tribes,  we  find  menticn  of  the 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  north  of  the  Pentri,  and 
to  whom  the  town  of  Aufidena  belonsed ;  ana 
of  the  Hirpini,  who  dwelt  southeast  of  the  Cau- 
dini, but  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites  were 
distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  love  of  free- 
dom. Issuing  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying  to  the 
Romans  for  assistance  against  the  Samnites 
that  war  broke  out  between  the  two  nations  in 
B.C.  348.  The  Romans  found  the  Samnites  the 
most  warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom 
they  had  yet  encountered  in  Italy ;  and  the  war, 
which  commenced  in  843,  was  continued  with 
few  interruptions  for  the  spa<v)  of  fifty-three 
years.  It  was  not  till  290,  ^*'lien  all  their  brav- 
est troops  had  fallen,  and  their  country  had 
been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every  direction  by 
the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnites  sued  Sot 
peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of  free- 
dom ;  and,  accordingly,  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  (90X 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submittp<^, 
they  still  continued  in  arms.  The  7ivil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla  gave  then^  hopes  of  r» 
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t<Kering  their  independence ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated before  the  gates  of  Rome  (8i2),  the  great- 
er part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were 
laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and 
their  place  supplied  bj  Roman  colonists. 

[Sauolas  (2a;i6Xaf),  an  Achaean,  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  bj  the  Greek  auxili- 
•ries  of  Cyrus  from  Cotyora  to  Sinope'in  B.C. 
400  for  ships  to  convey  the  army  to  Heraclea. 
Not  long  after,  when  the  Greeks  were  at  Calpe, 
we  find  Samolas  commanding  a  division  of  the 
reserve  in  the  successful  engagement  with  the 
allied  troops  of  the  Bitbynians  and  Pharnaba- 
tus.] 

Slvo»orSAmv8{'Sufio^:  2a/u(0{-,  Samius:  now 
Grk.  Samoy  Turk.  Su»am  Adassi)^  one  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  in 
that  portion  of  it  called  the  Icarian  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  formed  by  the  overlapping 
•  of  its  eastern  promontory  Posid'nm  (now  Cape 
Colonna)  with  the  westernmost  spur  of  Mount 
Mycale,  Promontorium  Trogilium  (now  Cape  S. 
Maria).  This  strait,  which  is  little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Mtcalk.  The  island  is  formed  by 
a  range  of  mountains  extending  from  east  to 
west,  whence  it  derived  its  name;  for  lufio^ 
wae  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  mountain : 
and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cephallenia,  and  Samothrace,  t .  £.,  the 
Thracian  Samos.  The  circumference  of  the 
island  is  about  eighty  miles.  It  was  and  is  very 
fertile ;  and  some  of  its  products  are  indicated 
by  its  ancient  names,  Dryusa,  Anthemura,  Me- 
bmphyllus,  and  Cyparissia.  According  to  the 
earliest  traditions,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  the  residence  of  their 
first  king,  Ancsus ;  and  was  afterward  colo- 
nized by  iEolians  from  Lesbos,  and  by  lonians 
from  Epidaurus.  In  the  earliest  historical  rec- 
ords, we  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and  a 
powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Samians  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who 
naid  great  attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early 
acquired  such  power  at  sea,  that,  besides  ob- 
taining possession  of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Asia,  they  founded  many  colonies ;  among 
which  were  Bisanthe  and  Perinthus,  in  Thrace ; 
Celenderis  and  Nagidus,  in  Cilicia;  Cydonia, 
in  Crete ;  Dicsarchia  (Puteoli),  in  Italy ;  and 
Zancle  (Meesana),  in  Sicily.  After  a  transition 
from  the  state  of  an  heroic  monarchy,  through 
an  aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  the  island  be- 
came subject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Bo-called  tyrants,  Poltcbates  (B.C.  632),  under 
whom  its  power  and  splendor  reached  their 
highest  pitch,  and  Samos  would  probably  have 
become  the  mistress  of  the  iGgean  but  for  the 
murder  of  Pclycrates.  At  this  period  the  Sa- 
mians had  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  they  obtained  from  Amasis  the  priv- 
3ego  of  a  separate  temple  at  Naucratis.  Their 
commerce  extended  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
partly  through  their  relations  with  Cyrene,  and 
also  by  means  of  a  settlement  which  they  eflfect- 
ed  in  one  of  the  Oases,  seven  days'  journey 
ftom  Thebes.  The  Samians  now  became  sub- 
icct  to  the  Persian  empire,  under  which  they 
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were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a  brief  interval 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  which  made  them  independent,  B.C. 
479.  They  now  joined  the  Athenian  confeder 
acy,  of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B.C.  440,  when  an  opportanity  arose 
for  reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  efTected 
by  Pericles  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  nine 
months*  duration.  (For  the  details,  vid.  the  his< 
tories  of  Greece.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Samos  held  firm  to  Athens  to  the  last ;  and  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  that  war,  the 
island  becomes  extremely  important  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  exiled  democratical  party  of  the 
Athenians.  Transferred  to  Sparta  after  the 
battle  of  iGgospotami,  405,  it  was  soon  restored 
to  Athens  by  that  of  Cnidus,  394,  but  went 
over  to  Sparta  afain  in  390.  Soon  after,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  conquered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes ;  but  it  was  recovered 
by  Timotheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  war, 
the  Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against 
the  attacks  of  the  confederated  Chians,  Rho- 
dians,  and  Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body 
of  two  thousand  cleruchi,  B.C.  352.  After  Alex- 
ander*8  death,  it  was  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Perdiccas,  323,  but  restored  to  them  by 
Polysperehon,  319.  In  the  subsequent  period, 
it  seems  to  have  been  rcther  nominally  than 
really  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syrian  kingdom :  we 
find  it  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Priene  on 
a  question  of  boundary,  which  was  referred  to 
Antiochns  II.,  and  afterward  to  the  Roman  sen:- 
ate.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  was  taken 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  B.C.  200.  In  the  Syrian 
war,  the  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochns  the 
Great  against  Rome.  Little  further  mention  is 
made  of  Samos  till  the  time  of  Mithradates,  with 
whom  it  took  part  in  his  first  war  against  Rome, 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  B.C.  64.  Meanwhile  it 
had  greatly  declined,  and  during  the  vrar  it  had 
been  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  pirates.  Its 
prosperity  was  partially  restored  under  the  pro- 
praetorship  of  Q.  Cicero,  B.C.  62,  but  still  more 
by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
32,  and  afterward  of  Octavianus,  who  made  Sa- 
mos a  free  state.  It  was  favored  by  Caligula, 
but  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Vespasian, 
and  it  sank  into  insignificance  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  although  its  departed  glory  is 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  Emperor  Decius, 
by  the  inscription  on  its  coins,  la/iCuv  irparOv 
luvia^.  Samos  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
chief  centre  of  Ionian  manners,  energies,  lux- 
ury, science,  and  art.  In  very  early  times  there 
was  a  native  school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Rhcscus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed 
the  invention  of  casting  in  metal.  Vid.  Rhcs- 
cus,  Teleclcs,  Thbodorus.  In  the  hands  of 
the  same  school  architecture  flourished  greatly ; 
the  Hersum,  one  of  the  finest  of  Greek  temples, 
was  erected  in  a  marsh,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  of  Samos  ;  and  the  city  itself,  especially 
under  the  government  of  Polycrates,  was  fur- 
nished with  other  splendid  works,  among  which 
was  an  aqueduct  pierced  throu|^  a  mountam. 
Samian  arehitects  became  famous  also  beyond 
their  own  island ;  as,  for  example,  Mandrocles. 
who  constmcted  Darins's  bridj^  over  the  Bos 
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pGrua  (n  painting,  the  island  produced  Callt- 
phon,  fheodorus,  Agatbarchus,  and  Timanthes. 
Its  pottery  was  celebrated  throaghoat  the  an- 
cient world.  In  literature,  Samoa  was  made 
illustrious  by  the  poets  Asius,  Choerilus,  and 
^schrioii ;  by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and 
Melissus ;  and  by  the  historians  Pagaeus  and 
Duris.  The  capital  city,  also  called  Samob, 
stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island, 
opposite  Promontorium  Trogilium,  partly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in 
.he  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a  magnif- 
icrnt  harbor,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings, 
an.ong  which,  besides  the  Heraeum  and  other 
temples,  the  chief  were  the  senate-house,  the 
theatre,  and  a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins 
are  so  considerable  as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be 
traced:  there  are  remains  of  its  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct.  The 
Herieum  already  mentioned,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  early  specimens  of  the  Doric  order 
of  architecture,  and  as  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  (Hera)  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  stood  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhcecus  and  bis  sons. 
It  was  burned  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  rebuilt, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Polycrates.  This  second 
temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle  dipte- 
ral, three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plunder- 
ed, first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithradatic  war, 
then  by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  Marcus  Antonius. 
Nothing  is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions and  a  single  capital  and  base. 

SamSbata  (ra  ^afldcara  :  Zo^offarevf,  Samo- 
satensis :  now  Sameitat)^  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  kingdom,  of  Commagene, 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  northwest  of  Edessa.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  as  a  frontier  post  against  Os- 
roene.  In  the -first  century  of  our  era  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  kines  of  Commagene.  It  is 
celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth-place 
of  Lucian,  and  in  church  history  as  that  of  the 
heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  third 
century.  Nothini^  remains  of  it  but  a  heap  of 
inins  on  an  artificial  mound. 

Samotbraci  {Xofwdp^tft  loftoOp^la,  Ep.  ^ 
Ziifioc  BpffiKiif :  2afi6dp^Kec  •  now  Samothraki)^ 
t  small  island  in  the  north  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace, 
from  which  it  was  thirty-eight  miles  distant. 
It  is  about  thirty-two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty  mountain,  call- 
ed Saocb,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Troy 
could  be  seen.  Samothrace  bore  various  names 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Melite,  Saonnesus,  Leucosia,  and  more  frequent- 
ly Dardania,  from  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Ho- 
mer calls  the  island  simply  Samos ;  sometimes 
the  Tbracian  Samos,  because  it  was  colonized, 
according  to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Samothrace  was  the  chief 
aeat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  {vid.  Cabiri), 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  relijioua  mysteries, 
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which  were  some  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
ancient  world.  Their  origin  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  are  said  to  hare 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islaL  1 ;  and 
they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a  veiy  late 
period.  Both  Philip  of  Maeedon  and  his  wife 
Olympias  were  initiated  in  them.  The  political 
history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little  importance. 
The  Samothracians  fought  on  the  side  of  Xerzet 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  at  this  time  thej 
possessed  on  the  Tbracian  main  land  a  few 
places,  such  as  Sale,  Serrhion,  Mesaiqbria,  and 
Tempyra.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
Samothrace  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  tlie 
battle  of  Pydna.  • 

Sampbicbramus,  the  name  of  a  petty  prince 
of  Emesa  in  Syria,  a  nickname  given  by  Cicero 
to  Cneius  Pompeius. 

[Sana  {Idvij),  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Pallene,  south  of  Potidaea,  a  colony  of  Andros.] 

Sanchuniathon  {layxovviuduvyt  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Pbilo  Dyblius, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  A  considerable  fragment 
of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eo- 
sebius  in  the  first  book  of  his  Praparatio  Evam- 
gelica.  The  most  opposite  opinions  have  beeo 
held  by  the  learned  respecting  the  authenticity 
and  value  of  the  work  of  Sanchuniathon ;  bul 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  among  modera 
scholars  that  the  work  was  a  forgeiy  of  Phiio 
Nor  is  it  diflicult  to  see  with  what  object  tbo 
forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was  one  of  the 
many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhemenis, 
that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kings, 
warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  becanne 
worshipped  as  divinities  after  their  death.  This 
doctrine  Philo  applied  to  the  religious  rystem 
of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit 
for  his  statements,  he  pretended  that  they  were 
taken  from  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer.  San- 
chuniathon, he  says,  was  a  native  of  Berytos, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  and  dedicated 
his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Berytus.  The 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  published 
separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.,  1626.  lo  1835 
a  manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire  trans 
lation  of  Philo  Byblius,  was  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal.  The  Greek  text  was  pah« 
lished  by  Wagenfeld,  Brema>,  1837.  It  wa«  a1 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  universal 
ly  agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 

Sancub,  Sanour  or  Sbmo  Samcub,  a  Romaa 
divinity  said  to  nave  been  originally  a  SabiM 
god  and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Dius  Fid 
ius.  The  name,  which  is  etymologically  tbf 
same  as  Sanctut,  and  connected  with  Sanctrt 
seems  to  justify  this  belief,  and  characterixet 
Sancus  as  a  divinity  presiding  over  oaths.  San 
cus  also  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal, 
opposite  that  of  Quirinus,  and  close  by  the  gate, 
which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Sanquula 
porta.  This  sanctuary  was  the  same  as  thai 
of  Dius  Fidius,  which  was  ooi.secrated  B.C.  46f 
by  Sp.  Postomius,  but  was  said  to  have  b^*^. 
founded  by  Tarquinius  Superbua. 
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SANDnOCOTTUS. 

S^iTDRoooTTUB  {1av6p6KOTTo^),  811  Indian  king 
It  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerfal  nation  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasit  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gangea.  He  was  a  man  of 
mean  origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
robbers  before  be  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  extended  his  dominions  over  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  India,  and  conquered 
(he  Macedonians,  who  had  been  left  by  Alexan- 
der in  the  Ponjab.  His  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  Seleucus,  who  did  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed in  the  object  of  his  expedition  ;  for,  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Punjab,  but  also  the  country 
of  the  Paropamisus.  Seleucus,  in  return,  re- 
ceived five  hundred  war  elephants.  Megas- 
thenes  subsequently  resided  for  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the  ambassador  of 
Seleucus.  Vid.  Mkoasthbnes.  Sandrocottus 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Ckandragrvpia  of 
the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
^pta  forms  the  subject  of  a  Hindoo  drama,  en- 
titled Mudra.  RaktlutMa^  which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanscrit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

[Samoa  Fabids,  Q.,  the  patronus  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  to  whom  the  ambassadors  of  that  peo- 
ple disclosed  the  treasonable  designs  of  Cati- 
line and  his  accomplices.  Sanga  communicated 
the  intelligenco  to  Cicero,  who  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  obtain  the  evidence  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  and  execution  of  Lentulus  and  his 
associates,  U.C  08.  Q.  F.  Sanga  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  friends  of  Cicero  who  besought 
the  consul  L.  Piso,  in  B.C.  68,  not  to  support 
Clodius  in  bis  measures  against  Cicero.] 

SanoasIob,  SAwelRis,  or  Saoaris  {^ayydpioc, 
Zoyyopif,  Idypayoc :  now  Sakariveh),  the  larg- 
est river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its 
source  in  a  mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  the 
little  town  of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Gala- 
tla  and  Phrygia,  whence  it  flowed  first  north 
through  Galatia,  then  west  and  northwest 
through  the  northeastern  part  of  Phrygia,  and 
then  north  through  Bithynia,  of  which  it  orig- 
inally formed  the  eastern  boundary.  It  fell  at 
ast  into  the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between 
the  Bosporus  and  Heraclea.  It  was  navigable 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Its  chief  trib- 
utaries were  the  Thymbres  or  Tbymbrus,  the 
fiathys,  and  the  Gallus,  flowing  into  it  from  the 
west. 

SakoIa.     Vid.  Sawoahius. 

SanwIo,  a  name  of  the  buflToon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  saima,  whence  comes  the  Italian 
Zanni  (hence  our  Zany). 

SAWNYtloiff  (Zaywpiuv),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407  and  onward.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

SAirT6iri&  or  Santoitt,  a  powerful  people  in 
Grallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
ocean,  north  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans they  were  a  free  people.  Their  chief 
town  was  Mediolanum,  afterward  Santones 
(now  Saintes).  Their  country  produced  a  spe- 
cies '>f  wo'mwool  which  was  much  valued. 


SAPPHO. 

[Saock.     Vid.  Samotrbaci.] 

SAdo5RA8.     Vid.  Mascas. 

Sapjbi  {^araioi,  luvaioi),  a  people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mount  Pangttus,  between  the  Lake 
Bistonis  and  the  coast. 

SaPHAR,  SAPPHAR,OrTAPHAR  (2u0ap  Or' A ^OiX 

Idir^p,  Td^ov  :  ruins  at  Dhafar)^  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata 
Promontorium  (now  Cape  Guardafui)  in  Africa. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Homeritee,  a  part  of 
which  tribe  bore  the  name  of  SapharftK  or  Sap 
pharite  {lairpaplrai). 

Sapib  (now  Savio),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Cis 
alpina,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  south  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Po 
and  the  Aternus. 

Sapor.     Vid.  Sassanida. 

Sappho  (Satr^,  or,  in  her  own  iGolic  dialect, 
i'air^a),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  i£o 
lian  school  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus  being  the 
other),  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  some 
said,  of  Eresoe  in  Lesbos.  Her  father's  name 
was  Scamandronymus,  who  died  when  she  was 
only  six  years  old.  She  had  three  brothers, 
Charaxus,  Larichus,  and  Eurigius.  Charaxus 
was  violently  upbraided  by  bis  sister  in  a  poem 
because  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  courte- 
san Rbodopis  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  as  to  ran- 
som her  from  slavery  at  an  immense  price.  Vid. 
Cbarazub.  Sappho  was  contemporary  with  Al- 
ceus,  Stesichonis,  and  Pittacus.  That  she  was 
not  only  contemporary,  but  lived  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Alcaeus,  is  shown  by  existing 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the  events 
of  her  life  we  have  no  other  information  than 
an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  ano 
in  Ovid  (Her.,  xv.,  61),  to  her  fliffht  from  Myti- 
lene to  Sicily  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, 
between  604  and  692;  and  the  common  story 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her 
love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from  the  Leu- 
cad  ian  rock.  This  story,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  later  times.  The 
name  of  Phaon  does  not  occur  in  one  of  Sap- 
pho's poems,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Myti- 
lene  Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  ui 
a  female  literary  society,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion, 
and  gallantry.  Modern  writers  have  indeed  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  moral  character  of 
Sappho  was  free  from  all  reproach;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  her  poetiy  without  being  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  female  who  could  write 
such  poetry  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous 
woman  which  her  modern  apologists  pretend. 
Of  her  poetical  genius,  however,  there  can  not 
be  a  question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for 
her  poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  reci- 
tation of  one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon 
that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  i; 
before  he  died.  Her  lyric  poems  formed  nine 
books,  but  of  these  only  fragments  have  com« 
down  to  us.    The  most  important  is  a  splcn('id 
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ude  u  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of  which  we  perhaps 
possess  the  whole.  The  best  separate  edition 
01  the  fragments  is  by  Neue,  Berol,  1827. 

SARANCiB.  Sabanoji,  or  Sasamoks  {Zofidyyah 
lapayyiect  Herod.},  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

Saravqs  (now  Soar),  a  small  river  in  Gaul, 
flowing  into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

SardXnapaldb  (Lapdavdira^o^),  the  last  king 
01  the  Assyrian  eropire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh, 
Aoted  for  his  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  effem- 
inacy. He  passed  his  time  in  his  palace  un- 
seen by  an}  of  his  subjects,  dressed  in  female 
apparel,  and  surrounded  by  concubines.  At 
length  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys, 
tiie  noblest  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  resolved  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  such  a  worthless  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
a  rmy  against  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the 
effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxurious  hab- . 
its,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior.  Placing 
himself  at  the  bead  of  his  troops,  he  twice  de- 
feated the  rebels,  but  was  at  iensth  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here 
he  sustained  a  siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  bold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concu- 
bines, and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile 
which  he  had  constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thus  destroyed  both  himself  and  them.  The 
enemies  then  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ctesias,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers  and 
chrunologlsts.  The  death  of  Sardanapalus  and 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed  B.C. 
876.  Modern  writers,  however,  have  shown 
tiiat  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical, 
and  must  not  be  received  as  a  genuine  history. 
The  legend  pf  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely 
appears  at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effem- 
inacy, and  Immediately  afterward  au  heroic  war- 
rior, has  probably  arisen  from  his  being  the  same 
with  the  god  Sandon,  who  was  worshipped  ex* 
tensively  in  Asia,  both  as  a  heroic  aad  a  fe- 
male divinity.  The  account  of  Ctesias  is  also 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  Herodotus  places 
the  revolt  of  the  Modes  from  the  Assy  nans  about 
710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian  kingdom  still 
continued  to  exist,  which  was  not  destroyed 
till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  about  606.  Further,  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire in  its  glory  in  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Pul.Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennach- 
erib appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who, 
not  contented  with  their  previous  dominions, 
subdued  Israel,  Phcenicia,  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  In  order  to  reooncile  tlhese  state- 
ments with  those  of  Ctesias,  modern  writers 
have  invented  two  Assyrian  kingdoms  at  Nin- 
eveh, one  which  was  destroyed  on  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  and  another  which  was  estab- 
lished aAer  that  event,  and  fell  on  the  capture 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence. We  nave  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire  and  of  ono  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Sards xiBuu,  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  ex- 
to.iding  southward  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia 
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and  Pam|.hylia  as  far  as  Plaselis  m  trye», 
whence  it  was  continued  in  the  chain  called 
Climax.  It  divided  the  district  of  Milyas  fios 
Pisidia  Proper. 

Sardsub  {Zapdivji),  a  mountain  of  Mysia, 
north  of  the  Hermus,  near  Cyme.  The  iovk 
of  Neontichos  was  built  on  its  side. 

[Saboes.     Vid.  Sakdib.] 

Sardx.     Vid.  Sardiitia. 

[Sardica,  also  called  Ulpia  Sardioa  'now 
Triaditzot  near  Sophia),  a  city  of  MoBsia  cj^upe- 
rior,  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  River  QSscus.  If 
derived  its  name  Ulpia  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulpia,  in  Dacia  Trajani,  having  been  transfer- 
red thither.  In  its  vicinity  the  Emperor  Max* 
imian  was  born,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
council  held  there.] 

Sardinia  (9  £ap<5<j  or  ^apdw,  G.  l^apdovo^ 
D.  Zapdoi,  A.  Zapdu :  subsequently  lapdvvia, 
Xapdavia, or  Xapdtjvia:  lapd^,  ^upSdvtoCj  £j> 
66vioc,  Sardus :  now  Sardinia),  a  large  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  shape  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  nautical  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  It 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion, 
though  usually  considered  an  error,  is  now 
found  to  be  correct,  since  it  appears  by  actuil 
admeasurement  that  Sardinia  is  a  little  largei 
than  SicUy.  Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central 
position  between  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Sardus,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  in  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Sardus  paler.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Ichnusa  {'Ix^wva),  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  SandaUo^ 
tit  ilavddXiuTic),  from  its  likeness  to  a  sandal. 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  occupying  about  one  third  of  its  surface. 
These  mountains  were  called  by  the  ancients 
Insani  Montes,  a  name  which  they  probably  de- 
rived from  their  wild  and  savage  appearance, 
and  from  th^ir  being  the  haunt  of  numeroas 
robbers.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills ;  but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedinffly  unhealthy.  The  principal  nvers 
are  the  Termas  (now  Tcrmo)  in  the  north,  the 
Thyrsus  (now  Oristaw)  on  the  west  (the  larg« 
est  river  in  the  island),  and  the  Flu  men  Sacrum 
(now  Uras)  hnd  the  Svprus  (now  Flunundoso) 
on  the  east.  The  chief  towns  in  the  island 
were,  on  the  northern  coast,  Tibula  (now  PorU 
Polio)  and  Turris  Libyssonis ;  on  the  southern 
coast.  Sulci  and  Caralis  (now  Cagliari) ;  on  the 
eastern  coast,  Olbia ;  and  in  the  interior.  Cor* 
nus  (now  Coriuto)  and  Nora  (now  Nurri).  Sar- 
dinia was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  extensively 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilized 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Still,  the  plains  in 
the  western  and  southern  parts  ol  the  island 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  of  which  a 
large  quantity  was  exported  to  Rome  eveiy 
year.  Among  the  products  of  the  island,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Sardanica  kerbof  a 
poisonous  plant,  which  was  said  to  produce  fa- 
tal convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate  of  it. 
These  convulsions  agitated  And  distortei'  t«ia 
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iiMmtti  80  that  the  pereon  appeared  to  laogh, 
tbocgh  in  excruciatiog  pain ;  tienoe  the  well- 
kcown  risus  SardonicuM,  No  plant  possessing 
these  properties  is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ; 
and  it  is  not  impoaaible  that  the  whole  tale  may 
have  arisen  from  a }  iece  of  bad  etymology,  since 
we  find  mention  in  Homer  of  the  Xapduvio^  yt* 
Mt^.  which  can  not  have  any  reference  to  Sar- 
dinia, but  is  probably  connected  with  the  verb 
attip€iVf  **to  ffrin/'  Another  of  the  principal 
productions  of  Sardinia  was  its  wool,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  breed  of  domestic  animals  be- 
tween a  sheep  and  a  goat,  called  musmoTnis* 
The  skins  of  these  animals  were  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence  we  find  them 
often  called  PelliH  and  Mtutrucati.  Sardinia 
also  contained  a  lar^  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of  which 
were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs, 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Sardinia  was  of  a  very  mixed  kind. 
To  what  race  the  original  inhabitants  belonged 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  appears  that  Pbce- 
nicians,  Tyrrhenians,  and  Carthaginians  settled 
in  the  island  at  different  periods.  The  Greeks 
are  also  said  to  have  planted  colonies  in  the 
island,  but  this  account  is  very  suspicious.  The 
first  Greek  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
lolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  from  him  a  tribe 
in  the  island,  called  lolai  ('IdXooc,  'loAdecoi,  'lo- 
Xaelc),  or  IHenacs  {'IXieif)  derired  their  name. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably  not  of  Greek, 
but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name  is  still  pre* 
served  in  the  modern  town  of  JUola,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  western  coast.  We  also  find  in  the 
island  Corn,  who  had  crosbed  over  from  Corsi- 
ca, and  Bolarit  who  were  probably  descendants 
of  the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  revolted  from  the  latter  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mount- 
ains. At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became 
merged  under  the  general  appellation  of  Saboi, 
although,  even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still 
find  mention  of  several  ^Tibes  in  the  island  un- 
der distinct  names.  The  Sardi  are  described 
as  a  rude  and  savage  people,  addicted  to  thiev- 
ery and  lying.  Sardinia  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  B.C.  600,  since  we  find  that 
Hiatiaeus  of  Miletus  promised  Darius  that  he 
would  render  the  island  of  Sardo  tributary  to 
his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  the  dangerous  war  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  carrying  on  against  their 
mercenaries  in  Africa  to  take  possession  of 
Sardinia,  B.C.  238.  It  was  now  formed  into  a 
Roman  prorince,  under  the  g;overnment  of  a 
prator ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  was  only  nom- 
inally subject  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not 
tiU  after  many  years  and  numerous  revolts  that 
the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  domin- 
ion. It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that  so 
many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave- 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  '*  Sardi 
venales,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless 
Bommoditv.     In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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mountains  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
were  never  completely  subdued,  and  gave  trouv 
ble  to  the  Romans  even  in  the  time  of  Tibe 
rius.  Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  th€  Ro« 
man  empire  ill  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was 
taken  posse  jsion  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sasdis  or  Sardbs  (oi  XdpSetc,  Ion.  Xapdiei- 
contracted  l^pdic :  Xupdioc,  iapituvoct  Ion.  Xap- 
dii/vdct  Sardianus :  ruins  at  <SarO*  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  famous  cities  of  Asia  Minoi 
and  the  capital  of  the  great  Lydian  monarchy, 
stood  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Hermus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount 
Tmdus,  on  the  little  River  Pactolus,  thirty  sta- 
dia (three  geographical  miles)  south  of  the  junc^ 
tion  of  that  river  with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lofty 
precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  range 
of  Tmolus,  was  the  almost  impregnable  citadel, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer, 
who,  though  he  never  mentions  the  Lydians  oi 
Sardis  by  name,  speaks  of  Mount  Tmolus  and 
the  Lake  of  Gyges.  The  erection  of  this  cita- 
del was  ascribed  to  Meles,  an  ancient  king  of 
Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and 
contained  the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Lyd 
ian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and 
was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is  told 
by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of  the 
fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  on 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was 
very  slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burned 
down,  first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in 
part  at  least,  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  on 
each  occasion  it  was  restored.  For  its  history 
as  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  vid. 
LvotA.  Under  the  Persian  and  Greco-Syrian 
empires,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Lydia.  The  rise  of  Pergamus  greatly  dimin- 
ished its  importance ;  but  under  the  Romans  it 
was  still  a  considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
oonventtts  juridicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
it  was  aknost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  the  apostle's  language  im- 
plies that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.,  iii.,  1,  foil.). 
In  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
Though  its  remains  extend  over  a  large  sur- 
face on  the  plain,  they  scarcely  present  an  ob- 
ject of  importance,  except  two  or  three  Ionic 
columns,  belonging  probably  to  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cybele.  The  chief  of  the  other  re- 
mains are  those  of  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  a 
building  supposed  to  be  the  senate- house.  The 
triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still  be  traced, 
and  some  of  ita  lofty  towers  are  standing.  The 
necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banJ»  of  the 
Lake  of  Gyges  {vid.  Gyqjrub  Lacus),  near  which 
the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  be  seen.  Vid 
Alyattbs. 

Sabdovh  or  SAtDOKlcDM  Marb  (to  lapd^t 
or  ^opdQviov  ir^Xoyof ),  the  part  of  the  Mediter* 
f^neaa  Sea  on  the  west  and  south  of  .Sardiaia 
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•epa rated  from  the  Libyan  Sea  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  promontory  Lilybieum  in  Sicily. 

[Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules.     Vid.  Sardinia.] 

[Sake,  a  village  of  the  Maronitee  in  Thrace, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxTiii.,  41).] 

Sarbpta  or  Saibphtra  {Zapet^a,  Idpeirra, 
ZdfMnra:  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zarephath: 
now  Surafendf  Serphtmft  or  Tzarphand),  a  city 
nf  Phoenicia,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to 
1^:  territory  of  which  it  belonged ;  well  known 
u  the  scene  of  two  miracles  of  Elijah  (1  Kings, 
xvii).    It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

SargetIa  (now  Strel  or  Strey),  a  tributary  of 
the  Marosch),  a  river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was 
situated  the  residence  of  Decebalas. 

Saripbi  Montbs  (tu  Xdpi^  5pff :  now  Haza' 
rth  Mountains),  a  mountain- range  of  Central 
Asia,  separating  Margiana  on  the  north  from 
Aria  on  the  south,  and  forming  a  western  part 
of  the  great  chain  of  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
through  Central  Asia  of  the  chain  of  Anti-Tau- 
rus. 

SARMATiS  or  Sauroxatje  {lapftdratt  Strabo ; 
lavpofidrat,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  northeast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea 
of  A2ov)f  east  of  the  River  TanaTs  (now  Don)y 
which  separated  them  from  the  Scythians  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Sarmatians  were  allied 
to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian  language ;  and  that  their  origin 
was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scythians 
\^  itb  Amazons.  Strabo  also  places  the  Sau- 
romate  between  the  TanaTs  and  the  Caspian  ; 
tat  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much 
more  extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  Romans  and  by  the  later  geographers.  Vid, 
Sarmatia. 

S  ARM  ATI  A  (^  "Zapnaria  :  ILapftdrai,  'Zavpofia- 
rai  •  the  eastern  part  of  Poland,  and  soothem 
part  of  Russia  in  Europe),  a  name  first  used  by 
Mela  for  the  part  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia 
extending  from  the  Vistula  (now  Wisla)  and  the 
Sarhatici  Montbs  on  the  west,.which  divided 
it  from  Germany,  to  the  Rha  (now  Volga)  on 
the  east,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ;  bound- 
ed on  the  southwest  and  south  by  the  rivers 
Ister  (now  Danube),  Tibiscus  (now  Tkeiss),  and 
fyras  (now  Dniester),  which  divided  it  from 
Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and,  further,  by  the  Euxine, 
and  beyond  it  by  Nfount  Caucasus,  which  di* 
vided  it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania ;  and 
extending  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  BalHe  and 
the  unknown  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
part  of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  just 
corresponds  to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  The 
people  from  whom  the  name  of  Sarmatia  was 
derived  inhabited  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
I  oantry.  Vid.  Sarmata.  The  greater  part  of 
it  was  peopled  by  Scythian  tribes ;  but  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  its  western  part  seem  to 
have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the  Vknbdi  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Iaztobs,  Rhoxolaici,  and 
Hamaxobii  in  Southern  Russia  ;  the  chief  of  the 
other  tribes  west  of  the  Tana'is  were  the  Alauni 
)r  Alani  Scythae,  a  Scythian  people  who  came 
ml  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts  of 
Russia,  Vid.  Alani.  The  people  east  of  the 
Tanals  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  an- 
»tent  I  istory  to  require  specific  mention  The 
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whole  country  was  divided  by  the  Rivet  Tanali 
(now  Don)  into  two  parts,  called  respcctiveb 
Sarmatia  Europsa  and  Sarmatia  Astatica  (^  h 
Eipuyry  and  ^  h  *Aal^  Xapfiaria) ;  but  it  shoul<t 
be  observed  that,  according  to  the  modem  di- 
vision of  the  continent,  the  whole  i  f  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (now  Crimea), 
though  falling  within  the  specified  limits,  wi  s 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  but  as  a 
separate  country. 

SARMATlCiB  Porta  (ni  lapfianKoi  nvXai  • 
now  Pass  of  Dariel),  the  central  pass  of  thft 
Caucasus,  leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It 
was  more  commonly  called  Caucasie  Ports. 
Vid.  Caucasoi.  It  was  also  called  Oaspiae  Por- 
tie,  apparently  through  a  confusion  with  the  pasa 
of  that  name  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cauca- 
sus. Vid.  Cabpijb  Porta.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in  the  pass. 

Sarmatici  Montbs  (ra  lapftartxd  5fnfi  part 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Central  Europe,  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between 
Germany  on  the  west  and  Sarmatia  on  the  east. 

SarmatIcus  OcEAifDs  aud  Pomtus,  SarmIti- 
cnM  Marr  {lap/iaTtKOf  dxeavoc  :  now  Baltic),  a 
great  sea,  washing  the  northern  coast  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. 

[Sarmrntus,  a  runaway  slave,  employed  by 
Maecenas  as  a  scribe,  and  forming  one  of  hn 
train  on  the  Brandisian  journey  so  humorous- 
ly described  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  6,  62,  soq.)  ] 

[Sarmia  (now  Guernsey),  an  island  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  lying  in  the  channel  between  Gal- 
lia and  Britannia.] 

SARMizBOBTauaA  (HoaT  Vaehely,  also  called 
Oradischu,  ruins),  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  Dacta,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings^ 
was  situated  on  the  River  Sargetia  (now  Strel 
or  Strev).  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colo- 
ny under  the  name  of  Cdoma  Ulpia  Trajana 
Aug.,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  in  which 
a  legion  bad  its  head-quarters. 

Sarnds  (now  Samo),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowing  by  Nuceria,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Puteolanus  near  Pompeii.  Its  course  was 
changed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
A.D.  79.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a  people  named 
Sarrastes,  who  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Peloponnesus. 

SARoii(Sd^tf :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sharon), 
a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine; 
extending  along  the  coast  north  of  Joppa  toward 
Cassarea;  colebrated  for  its  pastures  and  its 
flowers. 

S.iRdNlou8  Sinus  {Hapuviiedc  k6\to^,  also  wo- 
pof,  ni^ayoc,  and  vovroc :  now  Gulf  of  Eginay 
a  bay  of  the  iEgean  Sea  lying  between  Attiun 
and  Argolis,  and  commencing  between  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  that  of 
Scyllaeum  in  Argolis.  It  contains  within  it  the 
islands  of  ifigina  and  Salamiq .  Its  name  was 
usually  derived  from  Saron,  king  of  Troeaene, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in 
this  part  of  the  sea  while  swimming  in  pursuit 
of  a  stag. 

Sarpboon  {'LapirTf6i»v).  1.  Son  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthtts.  Being  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Minos  about  Miletus.  h«viooV  i9fuji:e  with 
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Oiliz,  whom  he  aeaisted  against  the  Lycians 
Vid.  Miletus.  He  afterward  became  kin;  of 
the  Lycians,  and  Jupiter  (Zens)  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  living  three  generations. — 3.  Son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a  brother 
of  Clarus  and  Themon,  was  a  Lycian  prince. 
Tn  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  disijnfuished  himself  by  his  valor, 
3ut  was  slain  b}  IMtroclus.  Apollo,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cleansed  Sarpedon*8 
body  from  blood  and  dust,  covered  It  with  am- 
Drosia,  and  gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry 
into  Lycia,  there  to  be  honorably  buried. 

Sarpeuon  PROMOirroRinif  (lofymt^ovCa  &Mpa : 
now  Cape  Lisaan  el  Kapeh)^  a  promontory  of 
Cilicia,  in  longitude  34^  east,  eighty  stadia  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  In  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
was  fixed  here. 

Sakpbdonicm  Pbomontoriqh  (^  lapwtj6uv[rf 
^pa),  a  promontory  of  Thrace,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Imbros. 

Sabbastis.     Vid.  Sabnos. 

Sabs  (now  Sar),  a  small  river  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Promontorium  Nerium  and  the  Minius. 

Sabsiita  (Sarsinas,  -atis :  now  Sarnna),  an 
ancient  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  River  Sapis, 
southwest  of  Ariminum,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man municipium,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  comic  poet  Plaotus. 

Sai  us  (6  lupoc  :  now  Seikan)^  a  considerable 
riyer  in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising 
in  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
it  flows  sooth  past  Comana  to  the  borders  of 
Cilicia,  where  it  receives  a  western  branch  that 
has  run  nearly  piarallel  to  it ;  and  thence,  flow- 
ing through  Gilicjia  Campestris  in  a  winding 
course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cydnos,  and  sootbeast  of  Tarsus. 
Xenophon  gives  three  plethra  (three  hundred 
and  three  feet)  for  its  width  at  its  mouth. 

[Saserna.  1.  The  name  of  two  writers,  fa- 
ther and  son,  on  agriculture,  who  lived  in  the 
time  between  Cato  and  Varro.— S.  C.  and  P., 
two  brothers,  who  served  under  Jnlius  Cesar 
in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46,  and  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  friend  of  Antonius 
and  Octavianus  aAer  the  death  of  Cesar] 

Saso  or  Sasonis  Insula  (now  Saseno,  Sasso- 
-u>,  Sasxa),  a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  north  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory, 
3iuch  frequented  by  pirates 

SaspIrbs,  or  -I,  or  Sapirbs  {Idantpeci  Za<r- 
iretpolt  SuTrefpec*  ^dKneipet)^  a  Scythian  people 
of  Asia,  south  of  Colchis  and  north  of  Media,  In 
an  inland  position  (t.  e.  In  Armenia)  according 
to  Herodotus,  but,  according  to  others,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine. 

SassanIdjb,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  AD.  326  to  A.D.  651. 
1.  Artaxbrxbs  (the  Ardisrir  or  Abdsrir  of 
the  Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanide,  reigned  A.D.  226-240.  He  was  a 
son  of  one  Babek,  an  inferior  officer,  who  was 
the  son  of  Sassan,  perhaps  a  person  of  some 
i;onsequrBce,  since  his  royal  descendants  chose 
to  call  ttinmselves  aflrr  him     Artaxerxei  hac 
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served  with  dt&tinction  in  the  army  of  At* 
tabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia,  was  rewarded 
with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge  in  revolt. 
He  obtained  assistance  from  several  grandees, 
and  having  met  with  success,  claimed  tha 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  tha 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  ihe  great 
Cyrus.  The  people  warmly  supported  his  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  226  Artabanus  was 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  Artaxerxev 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous  but  national 
title  of  "  King  of  Kings.*'  One  of  his  first  leg- 
islative acts  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The 
reigning  branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacide  was 
exterminated,  but  some  collateral  branches  were 
suffered  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Persian  grandees,  who,  along  with  the  Magi, 
formed  a  sort  of  senate.  Having  succeeded  ia 
establishing  his  authority  at  home,  Artaxerxea 
demanded  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severn* 
the  immediate  cession  of  all  those  portions  of 
the  Roman  empire  that  had  belonged  to  Pers/a 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  as 
well  as  Egypt.  An  immediate  war  between 
the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237» 
each  nation  retaining  the  possessions  which 
they  held  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.— 
2.  Sapor  I.  (Shapur),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Artaxerxes  I.,  reigned  240>27a  He  carried  on 
war  first  against  Gordian  and  afterward  against 
Valerian.  The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  capturo  of 
Valerian,  Sapor  conquered  Syria,  destroyed  An* 
tioch,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes  in  the  Taurus,  laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and 
took  Cesarea.  His  further  progress  was  stop* 
ped  by  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  who  drove  the 
king  back  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  founded  a 
new  empire,  over  whieh  they  ruled  at  Palmyra 
In  his  reign  lived  the  celebrated  Mani,  who,  en- 
deavoring to  amalgamate  the  Christian  and  Zo- 
roastrian  religions,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  sect 
of  the  Manicheans,  who  spread  over  the  whole 
East,  expoeinr  themselves  to  most  sanguinaiy 
persecutions  uom  both  Christians  and  fire-wor- 
shippers.— 3.  HoRxisDAs  I.  (HoRMuz),  son  of 
the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  an<* 
died  274.-4.  Varanbs  orVARARANBs  I.  (Bah 
RAM  or  Bahabam),  son  of  Hormisdas  I.,  reign 
ed  274-277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable  wara 
against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
ioTolTed  in  a  contest  with  Aurelian,  which, 
however,  was  not  attended  with  any  serious  re- 
snlts,  on  aocount  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aure- 
lian in  276.    In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani 

was  put  to  death 5.  Vabanes  II.  (Bahram), 

son  of  Varanes  I.,  reigned  277-294.  He  was 
defeated  by  Carus,  who  took  both  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  and  his  dominions  were  only  saved 
from  further  conquests  by  the  sb^en  death  of 
Carus  (283).— 6.  Varanes  III.  (Bahram),  eldet 
son  of  Varanes  II.,  died  after  a  reign  of  eight 
months,  294. — 7.  Narbes  (Narsi),  younger  son 
of  Varanes  II.,  reigned  294-308.  He  cairied 
!  on  a  formidable  war  against  the  Emoeioi  Die- 
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eietian  T^ie  Roman  army  was  commanded  by 
Qalerius  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  campaign  (396) 
sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the  second 
campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Mes- 
opotamia, five  smaL  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent 
Median  districts,  and  the  supremacy  over  Iberia, 
the  kings  of  which  were  henceforth  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  In  303  Narses  abdicated 
ir.  fiivor  of  his  son,  and  died  soon  afterward. — 
8.  HoRMiBDAs  II.  (HoBMuz),  Bon  of  Narses,  rei^n* 
ed  303-310.  During  his  reign  nothing  of  im- 
portance happened  regarding  Rome.-^O.  Sapor 
II.  PosTuxus  (Skapdb),  son  of  Hormisdas  II., 
was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was 
crowned  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  Magi  plac- 
ing the  diadem  with  great  solemnity  upon  the 
body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  310-88 1 .  His 
reign  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  He  carried  on  war  for  many 
years  against  Constantius  II.  and  his  successors. 
The  armies  of  Constantius  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated; Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere  {vid. 
JuLiANUs),  perished  in  battle ;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jovian 
ceding  to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  be* 
yond  the  Tigris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis, 
Singara,  dec.  Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to 
their  fate,  and  were  completely  reduced  by  Sa- 
por in  3C5  and  the  following  year.  Sapor  has 
9een  surnamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king 
aad  ever  caused  such  terror  to  Rome  as  this 
monarch. — 10.  Artazbbzbs  II.  (Ardisrxb),  the 
successor  of  Sapor  II.,  reisned  381-886.  He 
was  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  but  was  not  a  son 
of  Sapor.— 11.  Sapor  III.  (Sbapub),  reigned  885 
-890.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Tbeodosius  the 
Great,  with  splendid  presents,  which  was  re- 
turned by  a  Greek  embassy  headed  by  Stilicho 
going  to  Persia.  Owing  to  these  diplomatic 
transactions,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  884, 
according  to  which  Armenia  and  Iberia  recov- 
ered their  independence.  — 12.  Varanbs  IV. 
(Bahbam),  reigned  A.D.  890-404,  or  perhaps  not 
so  long.  He  was  the  brother  of  Sapor  III.,  and 
founded  Kermanshah,  still  a  flourishing  town. 
—18.  Ykidiqbbd  I.  (Ybzdijibd),  surnamed  Ula- 
THiH,  or  the  SimrBB,  son  or  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  404<480  or  481.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  tlie  Emperor  Arcadius,  who 
is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian  of 
his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodosius  the 
STounger.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Arcadius 
for  one  hundred  years. — 14.  VABAtiEs  V.  (Bah- 
bam), son  of  Ypvdigerd  I.,  surnamed  Goob,  or 
the  "  Wild  Ash,"  on  account  of  his  passion  for 
the  chase  of  that  animal,  reigned  480  or  481* 
448.  He  persecuted  his  Christian  subjects  with 
such  severity  that  thousands  ol  them  took  ref- 
uge within  the  Roman  domink>ns.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Theodosius,  which  was  terminated 
hy  a  peace  for  one  hundred  years,  which  peace 
lasted  till  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasins.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  Varenes  carried  on  wars  against 
the  Huns,  Turks,  and  lodians,  in  which  he  is 
■aid  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  deeds  for 
wbiob  be  has  r ver  since  continued  to  be  a  fa- 
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vorite  hero  in  Persian  poetry.  He  was  aoct 
dentally  drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  with 
his  horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose 
avain  from  the  fathomless  pit.— 15  Yezdiobbb 
if.,  son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  448-458.  The 
persecul'vons  against  the  Christians  were  n 
newed  by  him  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  His  re* 
lations  with  Rome  were  peaceful.  —  16.  Hor- 
misdas III.  (HoRMUZ;,  and,  17.  Pbrosb?  (FirozB/, 
sons  of  the  preceding,  claimed  the  succession, 
and  rose  in  arms  against  each  other.  Pereses 
gained  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  White 
Huns,  against  whom  he  turned  his  sword  ip 
after  years.  He  perished  in  a  great  battle  with 
them  in  484,  together  with  all  of  his  sons  cx« 
cept  Pallas  and  Cobades.  — 18.  Pallas  (Pal- 
lash),  who  reigned  484-488,  had  to  contest  the 
throne  with  Cobides.  He  perished  in  a  battle 
with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488. — 19.  Cobadbs 
(Kobad),  reigned  488-498,  and  again  501  or50i^- 
531 .  The  years  from  498  till  502  were  filled  up 
by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zambs  (Jamabpbs). 
The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Cobades,  whom 
he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly  '.o  the  Huns, 
with  whose  assistance  Cobades  recovered  hia 
throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previously 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  505,  oo 
receiving  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  an 
indemnity.  He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and 
his  other  conquests  to  the  Romans,  being  un- 
able to  maintain  his  authority  there  on  account 
of  the  protracted  war  with  the  Huns.  Abont 
this  time  the  Romans  constructed  the  fortress 
of  Dara,  the  strongest  bulwark  against  Persia, 
and  situated  in  the  very  face  of  Ctesiphon.  The 
war  with  Constantinople  was  renewed  in  521* 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin  I. — 21.  Chos- 
ROB8  I.  (Kbosru  or  Khosrbw),  surnamed  Nu- 
8H1BWAM,  or  **  the  generous  mind,*'  reigned  531- 
579.  He  carried  on  several  wars  affainst  the 
Romans.  The  first  war  was  finished  in  532  oi 
533,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
Chosroes  was,  that  seven  Greek,  but  pagan 
philosophers,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  the 
Persian  court,  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
Roman  empire  without  being  subject  to  the  im- 
perial laws  against  pagans.  The  second  wat 
lasted  from  640  to  661.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
tribute  of  forty  thousand  piece!  of  gold,  and  re- 
ceiving, in  return,  the  cession  of  the  Persian 
claims  upon  Colchis  and  Lazica.  The  third 
war  broke  out  in  571,  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II., 
but  Chosroes  died  before  it  was  concluded. 
Chosroes  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Per- 
sia. In  his  protracted  wars  with  the  Romans 
he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Mauricius,  who  brought  Persia  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  but  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  large  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps 
a  portion  of  Eastern  Europe,  recognized  hun 
for  a  time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  am- 
bassies  and  presents  from  the  remotest  kings 
U  Asia  and  Africa.  His  inteiwal  government 
Digitized  by  V^J or 
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ras  despotic  and  cruel,  but  of  that  fiim  descrip* 
tion  which  pleases  Orientals,  so  that  he  still 
lives  iu  the  memory  of  the  Persians  as  a  model 
of  justice.  He  provided  for  all  the  wants  of 
his  subjects ;  and  agriculture,  trade,  and  learn- 
ing were  equally  protected  by  him.  He  caused 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian  works  to  be 
translated  into  Persian.  — 22.  Hormisdas  IV. 
(HoRMuz),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned  579-590. 
He  continued  the  war  with  the  Romans,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  but  was 
defeated  successively  by  Mauricius  and  Hera- 
clios.  Hormisdas  was  deprived  of  bis  sight, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
aristocracy.— 23.  Varanbs  VI.  (Bahram)  Shc- 
91 N,  a  royal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
<leath  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590-591.  Un- 
able to  maintain  the  throne  against  Chosroes, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Mauricius, 
he  fled  to  the  Turks.— 24.  Chosrobs  II.  (Khos. 
Ro)  PoRwiz,  reigned  590  or  591-628.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hormisdas  IV.,  and  recovered  his 
father's  throne  with  the  assistance  of  the  Km- 
peror  Mauricius.  Ailer  the  murder  of  Mauri- 
cius, Chosroes  declared  war  against  the  tyrant 
Phocas,  and  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
In  several  successive  campaigns  he  conquer- 
ed Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  camp  at  Chalce- 
don,  opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Herac- 
lius  saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  in  a  series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only 
recovered  the  provinces  which  the  Romans  had 
lost,  but  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  Borne  down  by 
his  misfortunes,  and  worn  out  by  age  and  fa- 
tigue, Chosroes  resolved,  in  628,  to  c3)dicate  in 
favor  of  his  son  Merdaza;  but  Sbirweb,  or 
Siroes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  six  years  too  long.  No  Persian 
king  lived  in  such  splendor  as  Chosroes ;  and 
however  fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respect- 
ing his  magnificence  may  be,  they  are  true  in 
the  main,  as  is  attested  by  the  Western  writers. 
—  25.  SiBOBB  (Sbirwbh),  reigned  only  eight 
months,  628.  He  concluded  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Heraclius.  The  numerous  captives 
were  restored  on  both  sides.  Siroes  also  re- 
stored the  holy  cross  which  had  been  taken  at 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  —26.  Abtazbxzes 
III.  (Abdibhib),  the  infant  son  of  Siroes,  was 
murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  the  last  male  Sassanid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they 
were  hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity. 
The  last  king  was  Yesdioebd  III.,  who  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  651  by  Kaleb*  the  general 
of  the  khalif  Abu-Bekr.  Persia  now  became  a 
Mohammedan  country. 

Sassula,  a  town  in  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Tibur. 

Satala  {ra  laraXa,  9  lardXa),  a  considerable 
town  in  the  northeast  of  Armenia  Minor,  im- 
portant as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into 
Pontus.  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads 
leading  to  places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  nonh 
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of  the  Euphrates,  in  a  valley  svirrounded  r.^ 
mountains,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ro- 
man miles  from  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  from  Trapezus 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  was  the  sta- 
tion of  the  fiAeenth  legion.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  beco 
identified  with  crrtainty. 

Satabchjz,  a  Scythian  t/ibe  on  the  tasfcu 
coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus. 

[Sataspks  (Sar£MTT»7c)t  a  Persian,  son  of  Te 
aspes,  sentenced  by  Xerxes  to  be  impaled  foi 
having  ofiTered  violence  to  the  daughter  of  Zo- 
pyrus,  the  son  of  Megabyzus :  this  punishmes: 
was  remitted  on  condition  of  his  circumnavi- 
gating Africa.  He  set  sail  accordingly  from 
Egjpt,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  continued  bis  voyage  for  a  considerable 
time  southward,  but  at  length  became  discour- 
aged, and  returned  home.  Xerxes  thereupon 
caused  the  original  sentence  to  be  executed.] 

Saticula.  (Saticulanus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cajazzo.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonized 
B.C.  313. 

Satnioib  CLarvioeic  :  now  Tuzla),  a  river  in 
the  south  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  flowing  west  into  the  .Egean  north  of  Prom* 
ontorium  Lectum,  between  Larissa  and  Hamax 
itus-. 

[Satnius  (2arv(0f),  son  of  Enops  and  of  • 
river-nymph  of  the  SatnioXs,  slain  by  Ajax,  son 
of  Ofleus,  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Satrjb  (Sdrpat),  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  Mount 
Pangaeus,  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon, 
a  very  brave  race,  and  hence  never  deprived 
of  their  freedom  ;  they  dwelt  upon  lofly  heights 
covered  with  forests  and  snow.  On  one  of  thei: 
hills  was  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
whose  priests  were  the  Bessi,  whence  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  themselves  were  only  a  branch 
of  the  Bessi.] 

Satrigux  (Satricanus  :  now  Casale  di  Conca)^ 
a  town  in  Latium,  near  Antium,  to  the  terri- 
tory of  which  it  belonged.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans. 

Satusjb  Palui  (now  Lago  di  Paola),  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  River  Nym- 
phsus,  and  near  the  Promontory  Circe ium. 

Saturxux  or  Satureium  (now  Saturo),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  celebrated 
for  ito'horses.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  6,  59). 

SatubnU.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Italy.  Vid. 
Italia. — 2.  (Satuminus:  now  Saturnia),  for- 
merly called  AuRiNiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgians, 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Caletra,  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Cosa,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  183.  The  ancient  town  was  rather  more 
than  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  there  are  still  rf» 
mains  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

Saturninus  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved.  Disgusted  by  the  debauchery 
of  Gallienus,  he  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the 
title  of  emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the 
troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  sternness  of 
his  discipline.  The  country,  however,  in  whicli 
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£hcao  events  took  place  is  ROt  mentioned. — If.  A 
native  of  Gaul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Aureiian  commander  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier, and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan- 
Irea  during  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  event- 
aally  slain  by  tho  soldiers  of  Probus,  altbou^h 
the  emperor  would  willingly  have  spared  his  life. 

Satuhninus,  L.  AntonIqs,  governor  of  Upper 
Qcrmany  in  the  reign  of  Oomitian,  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  that  emperor  AD.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

Saturninus,  L.  Appuleius,  the  celebrated 
demagogue,  was  quaestor  B.C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plebs  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Marius  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  100.  At  the  same  time,  Glaucia,  who, 
next  to  Saturninus,  was  the  greatest  demagogue 
of  the  day,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  prastorship,  and  Marius  for  the  consulship. 
Marius  and  Glaucia  carried  their  elections ;  but 
A.  Nonius,  a  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
chosen  tribune  instead  of  Satnminus.  Nonius, 
however,  was  murdered  on  the  same  evening 
by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia  and  Saturninus, 
and  early  the  following  morning  Saturninus 
was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  As  soon  as 
he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate,  he  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  Metellus  Numidicus,  as  is  related 
elsewhere.  Vid.  Metellus,  No.  10.  Saturn i- 
ims  proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  IjCx  Frumentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In 
the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Saturninus  obtained  the 
tribunate  for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him 
there  was  chosen  a  certain  Equitius,  a  runaway 
slave,  who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Tiberias 
Gracchus.  Glaucia  was  at  the  same  time  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship;  the  two  other 
candidates  were  M.  Antonius  and  C.  Memmius. 
The  election  of  M.  Antonius  was  certain,  and 
the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia  and  Memmius. 
As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to  carrv  his  election, 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia  hired  some  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  comitia.  This  last 
act  produced  a  complete  reaction  against  Satur- 
ninus and  his  associates.  The  senate  declared 
them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the  consnls 
to  put  them  down  by  force.  Marius  was  un- 
willing to  act  against  his  friends,  but  he  had  no 
alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compen- 
sated by  the  zeal  of  others.  Driven  out  of  the 
forum,  Saturninus,  Glaucia,  and  the  quaestor 
Saufeius  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  par- 
tisans of  the  senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  sup- 
plied the  Capitol  with  water.  Unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  they  surrendered  to  Marius. 
The  latter  did  all  he  could  to  sare  their  lives : 
as  soon  as  they  descended  from  the  Capitol,  he 
placed  them  for  security  in  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tiles  till  they 
died.  The  senate  gave  their  sanction  to  these 
^proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citizenship 
a  slave  of  the  name  of  Scaeva,  who  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  killed  Saturninus.  Nearly  forty 
rears  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  Labie- 
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nus  accused  an  aged  senator  Rabirius  of  bav-ng 
been  the  murderer  of  Saturninus.    An  account 
of  this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.     VitL  RAsrt 
ivs. 

SATURNiirus,  ClaudIus,  a  jurist  from  wiKrsr 
Liber  Singularh  de  Pamit  Paganorum  there  is  a 
single  excerpt  in  the  Digest.     He  was  practo 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Saturninus,  Pompuius,  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  latter  as  a 
distinguished  orator,  historian,  and  poet.    Se« 
eral  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Saturninus,  C.  SsNTfus.  1.  Proprietor  of 
Macedonia  during  the  Social  war,  and  probably 
for  some  time  afterward.  He  defeated  the 
Thracians,  who  had  invaded  his  province.~2. 
One  of  the  persons  of  distinguished  rank  who 
deserted  Sextus  Pompeius  in  B.C.  35,  and  pass- 
ed over  to  Octavianus.  He  was  consul  in  19, 
and  afterward  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria.  Three  sons  of  Saturninus  accompanied 
him  as  legati  to  Syria,  and  were  present  with 
their  father  at  the  tjial  of  Herod's  sons  at  Bery 
tus  in  B.C.  6. 

SaturnInub,  VBNULiiua,  a  Roman  jurist,  i« 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Papinianus,  and  a 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Sevenis.  There  are 
seventy-one  excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the 
Digest. 

SatornIus,  that  is,  a  son  of  Saturnus,  and  ac- 
cordingly used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason,  the  name 
of  Saturnia'  is  given  both  to  Juno  and  Vesta. 

Saturnus,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy,  to  whooi 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  civilized  life  in  general  The 
name  is  connected  with  tho  verb  Mero,  tevi,  m- 
turn.  The  Romans  inyariably  identified  Satnr- 
nuB  with  the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made 
the  former  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto, 
Juno,  dec.  (vid.  Cronos)  ;  but  there  is,  in  reality, 
no  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  the 
two  deities,  except  that  both  were  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  divinities  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  resemblance  is  much  stronger 
between  Demeter  and  Saturn,  for  all  that  the 
Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Demeter  is  ascribed  by 
the  Italians  to  Saturn.  Saturnus,  then,  deriving 
his  name  from  sowing,  is  justly  called  the  in- 
troducer of  civilization  and  social  order,  both 
of  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  agri- 
culture. His  reign  is  conceived  for  the  same 
reason  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Italy,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  his  subjects. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  wealth 
and  ^eoty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  the  representative 
of  plenty.  The  story  ran  that  the  god  came  to 
Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  waa 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  formed  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Capitolino  Hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  Hill.  At  the  foot  of  that 
hill,  on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there 
stood  i  n  after  times  the  temple  of  Satu  rn .  Sat* 
urn  then  taught  the  people  agriculture,  sup 
pressed  their  savage  mode  of  lie,  and  intro- 
duced  among  them  civilization  and  morality. 
The  result  was,  that  the  whole  country  was 
called  Saturnia,  or  the  land  of  plenty.  Saturn 
was  suddenly  removed  from  earth  to  the  abodea 
of  the  ^s,  whereupon  Janus  erected  an  altat 
to  him  in  the  forum.    It  is  further  relate  I  thaH 
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Latliim  receivec  its  name  (from  lateo)  from  Ibis 
disappearance  of  Satura,  who  for  the  same  rea- 
son was  regarded  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respectins  the  festival  solem- 
-lized  by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Saturn,  vid. 
Diet.  o/AfUiq.,  t.  v.  Satuhnalia.  The  statue  of 
Satumus  was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  proba- 
bly to  denote  the  fertility  of  Latium  in  olives  ; 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  crooked  pruning  knife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  woollen 
riblmn.  In  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn were  seen  two  figures  resembling  Tritons 
w  ith  horns,  and  whose  lower  extremities  grew 
out  of  the  ground ;  the  temple  itself  was  used 
as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  many  laws  also 
were  deposited  in  it. 

SlTf  Ri  (SdrvpoOt  the  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings :n  Greek  mythology  who  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
ny<sU8),  and  represent  the  luxuriant  vital  pow- 
ers of  nature.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them  as  a  race  good 
for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  sons  of  Mercury  (Hermes) 
and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The  Satyrs 
are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose  round 
and  somewhat  turned  upward,  the  ears  pointed 
at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  two  small 
horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  diflferent 
stages  of  life ;  the  older  ones  were  commonly 
called  Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed 
Satyrisci.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described  as 
fond  of  wine  (whence  they  often  appear  either 
with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of 
every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence  they 
arc  seen  sleeping,  playing  musical  instruments, 
or  engaged  in  voluptuous  dances  with  nymphs. 
Like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  forests  and  fields, 
they  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mortals.  Later 
writers,  especially  the  Roman  poets,  confound 
the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian  Fauni,  and  accord- 
ingly represent  them  with  larger  horns  and 
goats*  feet,  although  originally  they  were  quite 
istinct  kinds  of  beings.  Satyrs  usually  appear 
with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shepherd*s 
stair,  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine ;  they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear 
wreaths  of  vine,  ivy,  or  fir.  Representations 
of  them  are  still  very  numerous,  but  the  most 
cebbrated  in  antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxit- 
eles at  Athens. 

Satysus  C^drvpoi).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a  son  of  Spartacus  I.,  and  reigned  B.C.  407 
or  406-^93.  He  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Theadosia  in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Leucon.— 2.  II.  King  of  Bosporus,  was  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Psrisades  I.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  31 1,  but  reigned  only  nine  months. 
^.  A  distinguished  comic  actor  at  Athens,  is 
said  to  have  given  instructions  to  Demosthenes 
in  the  art  ofgiving  full  efifect  to  his  speeches 
by  appropriate  action.— 4.  A  distinguished  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher  and  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if  not  later. 
He  wrote  a  collection  of  biographies,  among 
which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writ- 
•*■•--'>■  A  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
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Christ,  who  wrote  some  works  wnicik  4fe  t4 
longer  extant. 

Sauconna.     Vid.  Asar. 

Saupbids.  I.e.,  qu»stor  B.C.  100,  was  one 
of  the  partisans  of  Saturninu4,  took  refuge  with 
him  in  the  Capitol,  and  was  slain  along  with  his 
leader  when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  te 
Marius. — 2.  L ,  a  Roman  eques,  was  an  int^ 
mate  friend  of  Atticus,  and  a  warm  admirer  oi 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  He  had  very  val 
uable  property  in  Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by 
the  triumvirs,  hut  was  restored  to  him  through 
the  exertions  of  Atticus. 

SAULoic  Parthaunisa  {Xav?^}?/  TLap6awioa)^ 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nisaea.    Its  site  is  not  known. 

SAUROMATiB.       Vid.  SARMATiB. 

Sauromates  (£avpojudr9c),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  known  only  from  their  coins.  We  find 
kings  of  this  name  reigning  over  Bosporus  from 
the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine. 

Savbrrxo,  p.  Sulpicius.  1 .  Consul  B.C.  304. 
when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Sam- 
Bites.  He  was  censor  in  219  with  Sempronius 
Sophus,  his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
In  their  censorship  two  new  tribes  were  form- 
ed, the  Aniensis  and  Terentina. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  com 
manded,  with  his  colleague,  against  Pyrrhus. 

Savo  (now  Saone),  a  river  in  Campania,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  south  of  Sinuessa. 

Savds  (now  Save  or  Sou),  a  navigable  trib' 
utary  of  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Carnio 
Alps,  forms  first  the  boundary  between  Nor  icum 
and  Italy,  and  afterward  between  Pannonia  and 
lUyria,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidii- 
num. 

Saza,  Dbcidius,  a  native  of  Celtiberia,  was 
originally  one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  44,  and  aftei 
Caesar's  death  in  this  year  he  took  an  active 
part  in  supporting  the  friends  of  his  murdered 
patron.  He  served  under  M.  Antonius  in  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  subsequently  under  both 
Antonius  and  Octavianus  in  their  war  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony  to  the  East,  and 
was  made  by  the  latter  governor  of  Syria.  Herp 
he  was  defeated  by  the  younger  Labienus  and 
the  Partbians,  and  was  slain  in  the  flight  after 
the  battle  (B.C.  40). 

Saza,  Q.  VocoNfus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  su|^ 
ported  by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  fa» 
vor  when  he  was  sixty.five  years  of  age.  Re> 
specting  this  lex,  wl.  Diet,  of  Antiq.t  a.  t>. 

Saza  Rubra.     Vid.  Rdbba  Saza. 

SazSnbs,  a  powerful  people  in  Grermany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  an4 
Chalusus  (now  TVa^),  consequently  in  the  mod> 
em  Holstein.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Tac- 
itus and  Pliny,  since  these  writers  appear  te 
have  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus  under  the  general  name 
of  Cimbri.  The  Saxones  first  occur  in  history 
in  A.D.  286,  when  they  are  mentioned  as  brave 
and  skillful  sailors,  who  often  joined  the  Chao- 
ci  in  piratical  expeditions  against  the  coast  of 
Gaul.    The  Saxones  afterward  appear  at  tb« 
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Head  of  a  powerfal  confederacy  of  Oenccr  com- 
manities,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Ltppu,  and  tne  German  Ocean.  A  portion  of 
the  Saxons,  in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led 
by  Hcngist  and  Horsa,  conquered  Britain,  as  is 
well  known,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Romans  neve  came  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Saxons. 

[SciBA  Porta  (2/ca<7  irikfj,  usually  in  pi  2/rat- 
al  vruliai)  a  celebrated  gate  of  Troy,  on  the 
west  side,  toward  the  sea :  near  it  was  the  tomb 
ofLaomedon.     Ktrf,  Troja.] 

SciSYA,  Gas 8II78, a  centurion  in  Caesar*sarmy, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  ext>-aordinary 
feats  of  valor  at  the  battle  of  Dy  rrhachiura.  He 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Cesar  after  the  death  of  the 
atter. 

Sc^evoLA,  Q.  CsrvidYds,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  three  hundred  and  seven  excerpts 
from  him  in  the  Digest. 

ScjEvoLA,  Modus.  1.  C,  the  hero  of  a  cel- 
ebrated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When 
King  Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  G.  Mu- 
cins, a  young  man  of  the  patrician  class,  re- 
solved to  rid  his  country  of  the  invader.  He 
went  out  of  the  city,  with  a  dagger  hid  beneath 
his  dress,  and  approached  the  place  where  Por- 
«enna  was  sitting,  with  a  secretary  by  his  side, 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  king 
himself.  Mistaking  the  secretary  for  the  king. 
Mucins  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  seized 
by  the  king*8  guards,  and  brought  before  the 
royal  seat,  when  he  declared  his  name,  and  his 
design  to  kill  the  king  himself,  and  told  him 
that  there  were  many  more  Romans  ready  to 
attempt  his  life.  The  king,  in  his  passion  and 
alarm,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  alive  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his 
vague  threats,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted 
for  a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  there  without  fiinch- 
tng.  The  king,  who  was  amazed  at  his  firm- 
ness, ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  al- 
tar, and  bade  him  go  away  free  and  uninjured. 
To  make  some  return  to  the  king  for  his  gen- 
erous behavior,  Mucins  told  him  that  there  were 
three  hundred  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome  who 
had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  at- 
tempt, and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same 
when  their  turn  came.  Mucins  received  the 
name  of  Scevola,  or  left-handed,  from  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  Por- 
senna, being  alarmed  for  his  life,  which  he  could 
not  secure  against  so  many  desperate  men,  made 
pioposals  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  and  evacu- 
ated the  territory.  The  patricians  gave  Mucins 
a  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  was 
thenceforth  called  Muda  Praia.  The  Mocius 
of  this  story  was  a  patrician,  but  the  Mucii  of 
the  historical  period  were  plebeians. — 2.  Q., 
pistor  B.C.  215,  had  Sardinia  for  his  province, 
where  be  remained  for  the  next  three  years. 
He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  end  died  209.— 8. 
Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  !l,  was  pretor  179,  with 
Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.— 4.  P., 
mtber  of  No.  8,  was  praetor  with  his  brother 
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i79,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gaiiict 
a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.— 5.  P.,  probably 
son  of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  141,  pnvt- 
tor  urbanus  136,  and  consul  133,  the  year  in 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  In  131 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Mucianus(rfV2.MuciA- 
iru8)  as  pontifex  maximus.  Scaevola  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Jut  Ponli 
ficxum.  He  was  also  famed  for  his  skill  in  play- 
ing at  ball,  as  well  as  at  the  game  called  Duo- 
decim  Scripta.  His  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Gicero  in  several  passages.  There 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings  in  the  Digest, 
but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists  whose 
works  were  used  for  that  compilation. — 6.  Q., 
called  the  Auour,  was  son  of  No.  3,  and  mar 
ried  the  daughter  of  G.  Lelius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  128,  plebeian  sdile  125,  and  as  prss- 
tor  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  131, 
the  year  in  which  G.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  He 
was  prosecuted  after  his  return  from  his  prov. 
ince  for  the  offence  of  repetundae  in  120  by  T. 
Albucius,  but  was  acquitted.  He  was  consul 
117.  He  lived  at  least  to  the  tribunate  of  P 
Sulpicius  Rufos  88.  Gicero,  who  was  bom  106, 
informs  us  that,  after  he  had  put  on  the  toga 
virilis,  his  father  took  him  to  Scaevola,  who  was 
then  an  old  man,  and  that  he  kept  as  close  to 
him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit  by  his  re- 
marks. After  his  death  Gicero  became  a  hear- 
er of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  pontifex.  The  au- 
ffur  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
law ;  but  none  of  his  writings  are  recorded.  Mu- 
cia,  the  augur*s  daughter,  married  L.  Licinius 
Grassus,  the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q. 
Mucins  Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Q.  Mucins,  who  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  dt  Oratort^  is  not  the 
pontifex  and  the  colleague  of  Grassus,  but  the 
augur,  the  father-in-law  of  Grassus.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Lalius  sive  de 
Amieitia  (c.  1),  and  in  the  de  Republica  (i.,  12). 
— 7.  Q.,  PoNTivBz  Mazimus,  was  son  of  No.  5, 
and  is  quoted  by  Gicero  as  an  example  of  a  son 
who  aimed  at  excellence  in  that  which  had 
given  his  father  distinction.  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  106,  curule  aedile  in  104,  and  con* 
sul  95,  with  Licinius  Grassus,  the  orator,  as  hts 
colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scsvola  was 
the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
people  who  were  under  his  government.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  from  Q. 
Mucins  the  augur.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
sulship of  G.  Marins  the  younger  and  Gn.  Pa- 
pirius  Garbo  (82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the 
Marian  party,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
he  belonged  to  Sulla's  party.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  virtues  of  Scsvola 
are  recorded  by  Gicero,  who,  after  the  death  ol 
the  augur,  became  an  attendant  (auditor)  of  the 
pontifex.  The  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
his  exalted  notions  of  equity  and  fair  dealing, 
his  abilities  as  an  administrator,  an  orator,  ami 
a  jurist,  place  him  among  the  first  of  the  iilus- 
trious  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He  was, 
8a3rs  Gicero,  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Q .  Scab 
Tola  the  nontifex  is  the  first  Roman  to  whoit 
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we  can  attiibutc  a  scientific  and  systematic 
handling  of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  a  work  in  eighteen  books.  He  also 
wrote  a  lAber  Singularis  vepi  6puv,  k  work  on 
Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather,  short  rules  of 
law,  from  which  there  are  four  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  This  is  the  oldest  work  from  which 
there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and  even 
these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hand. 

ScALABis  (now  Santarem),  a  town  in  Lusita- 
nia,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and 
Bracara,  also  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Pnesidiom  Julium,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  three  Conventus  Juridici  of  the  province. 
The  town  is  erroneously  called  Scalabiscus  by 
Ptolemy. 

ScALDis  (now  Scheldt),  an  important  river  in 
the  north  of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  but  which  Cesar  erroneously  makes  a 
tributary  of  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river 
Tabuda*  or  TabuUas,  which  name  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  form  of 
Tabul  or  Tabula. 

ScAMANDBB  (£iro/iavdpoc).  1.  A  river  in  the 
western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Segesta.— 2.  The  cel- 
ebrated river  of  the  Troad.  Vid.  Troas.  As  a 
mythological  personage,  the  river-god  was  call- 
ed Xanthus  by  the  gods.  His  contest  with 
Achilles  is  described  by  Homer  (J/.,  xxi.,  136, 
foil.). 

ScAMANDsios  (Sxa/iavdptof).  1.  Son  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy 
called  Astyanaz,  because  his  father  was  the 
protector  of  the  city  of  Troy .—[8.  A  Trojan 
warrior,  son  of  Strophius,  slain  by  Menelaus.] 

ScAMBONiDJiE  (lKafi6ovlSai)y  a  demus  in  Atti- 
ca, between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

So  A  MP  A  {iKufiwa :  now  Skumbi  or  heampi\tL 
town  in  the  interior  of  Greek  lUyria,  on  the  Via 
Egnatia,  between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

SoANDEA  (Sicdvdeto),  a  port-town  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  har- 
bor of  the  town  of  Cythera,  from  which  it  was 
ten  stadia  distant. 

ScANDiA  or  ScANDiiTAviA,  tbo  uamo  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  bad 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scan- 
die.  Of  these  the  largest  bore  especially  the 
name  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  the 
modern  Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated. 
This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones, 
of  whom  the  Suiones  and  Sitones  appear  to 
have  been  tribes. 

ScavdIla  (now  ScandoLc),  a  small  island  in 
the  northeast  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  between  Pepa- 
rethos  and  Scyroe. 

ScantTa  Silva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aquee  Scantie  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

[ScANTiLLA,  Manlia,  thc  wlfc  of  Didius  Ju- 
lianus,  whom  she  urged  to  buy  the  empire  when 
set  up  for  sale  :  she  enjoyed  the  title  Augusta 
daring  the  brief  period  of  her  husband's  reign.] 

ScApTE  Hylb  (Sxanr^  Vkri),  also  called,  but 
fisa  correctly.  Sc  a pt  csy  lr  vIiratrnrffi;A«),  a  small 
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town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  isi 
and  of  1'hasos.  It  contained  celebrated  gold 
mines,  which  were  originally  worked  by  the 
Thasians.  Thucydides,  who  had  some  proper- 
ty in  these  mines,  retired  to  this  place  aAer  his 
banishment  from  Athens,  and  here  arranged  the 
materials  for  his  history. 

ScaptIa  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Ro- 
man tribe,  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

[ScAPnLA  QuiNTius,  T.,  a  Roman  ofiicer,  pass 
ed  over  into  Spain  with  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  took 
an  active  part  against  Cesar:  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Munda,  B.C.  4A,  and  after  the  battle, 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  Corduba,  and 
there  burned  himself  to  death  on  a  pyre  which 
he  had  erected  for  that  purpose.] 

Scapula,  P.  Ostorios,  succeeded  A.  Plautius 
as  governor  of  Britain  about  A.D.  50.  He  de- 
feated the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silores,  took 
prisoner  their  king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  but 
died  soon  aAerward  in  the  province. 

ScarabantTa  (now  (Edenburg),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  road  from  Viodobona  to 
Poetovio,  and  a  municipium  with  the  surname 
Flavia  Augusta. 

ScARDONA  (iKapSuva  or  Ixapduvy  1.  (Now 
Skardona  or  Skardin)^  the  chief  town  of  Libur- 
nia  in  Illyria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius, 
twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
ventus Juridicus. — It.  (Now  Arbe)^  a  small  isl- 
and oflfthe  coast  of  Libumia,  also  called  Arbi, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 

ScARDUs  or  ScoRDus  MoNs  {to  2/cdpdov  6poc), 
a  small  range  of  lofly  mountains,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

SCARPHB,  SCARPHBA,  Or  ScARPBIA  (2«Capf9» 

2icdp^»a,  Xxap^la :  Zxap^evc,  Sxap^tevf,  Sxop- 
^cof,  2/cdp^fOf),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Lo- 
cri,  ten  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads 
united  leading  through  Thermopyle.  It  pos- 
sessed a  harbor  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Boagrius. 

ScARPoiTNA  (now  Charpeigne\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  Mosella,  and  on  the  road  from 
Tullum  to  Divodurum. 

ScATo  or  Cato,  Vbtt¥o8,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C.  90.  He  de- 
feated the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Kuti\. 
ius  Lupus,  in  two  successive  battles.  He  was 
afterward  taken  prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  his  own  slave  as  he  was  being  dragged 
before  the  Roman  general,  being  thus  delivereijl 
from  the  ignominy  and  punishment  that  await- 
ed him. 

ScAURDs,  JEnihivB.  1.  M.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  hiffhest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  bom  in  B.C.  163.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  descent, 
had  been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  a  coal  merchant,  and  left  his  son  a 
very  slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought 
at  first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lend- 
er ;  but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising 
to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served 
in  the  army,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained 
some  distinction.    He  was  curdle  edile  m  ISH 
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■ia  obtained  the  consulship  in  115,  wben  be  car- 
ried on  war  wiiii  success  against  several  of  the 
Alpine  tribes.  In  113  he  was  sent  at  the  head 
)f  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha;  and  in  HI  he  ac- 
ecmpanied  the  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  as 
one  of  his  legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
The  Numidian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of 
money  upon  both  Bestia  and  Scaurus,  in  conse- 
quence 01  which  the  consul  granted  the  king 
most  favorable  terms  of  peace.  This  disgrace- 
ful transaction  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
at  Rome ;  and  C.  Mamilius,  the  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  110,  brought  forward  a  bill  by  which  an 
mquiry  was  to  oe  instituted  against  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Al- 
though Scaurus  had  been  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
such  was  his  influence  in  the  state  that  he  con- 
trived to  be  appointed  ono  of  the  three  que- 
sitores  who  were  elected  under  the  bill  fur 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But, 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  be  was  unable 
to  save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Bestia  and 
many  others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaurus 
was  censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  his  con- 
sulship he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  con- 
structed the  iEmilian  road,  which  ran  by  Pisie 
and  Luna  as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107  he  was 
elected  consul  a  second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cas- 
aius  Longinus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against 
the  Tigurini.  In  the  struggles  between  the 
aristocratical  and  popular  parties,  Scaurus  was 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  different  offences, 
chiefly  by  his  private  enemies.;  but  such  was 
bis  influence  in  the  state  that  he  was  always 
acquitted.  He  died  about  89.  By  his  wife  Ce- 
cilia Scaurus  had  three  children,  two  sons  men- 
tioned below,  and  a  daughter  .£milia,  first  mar- 
ried to  M*.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pompey, 
subsequently  the  triumvir. — 2.  M.,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  step-son  of  the  dictator  Sul- 
la, whom  his  mother  Cscilia  married  afler  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  third  Mithradatic 
war  he  served  under  Pompey  as  quaestor.  The 
latter  sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and 
from  thence  he  marched  into  Judaea  to  settle 
the  disputes  between  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristcbulus.  Scaurus  was  left  by  Pompey  in 
the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  Dur- 
ing his  government  of  Syria  he  made  a  preda- 
tory incursion  into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  with- 
drew on  the  payment  of  three  hundred  talents 
by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  was 
curule  aedile  in  58,  when  he  celebrated  the  puh> 
tic  games  with  extraordinary  splendor.  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  accommoda- 
ted eighty  thousand  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Three  hund- 
red and  sixty  pillars  decorated  the  stage,  ar- 
langed  in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest  was 
made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass, 
and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  combats  of 
wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  panthers  were  exhibited  in  the 
circus,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus 
were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Rome.  In  56  he 
was  prator,  and  in  the  following  year  governed 
the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plundered 
without  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  repetundae.  He  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  Hortcosius,  and  others,  and 
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1  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his  gi  Jt.     lie 

I  was  accused  again  in  52,  under  Pompey'£  cew 

law  against  :;mbitus,  and  was  condemned.     He 

married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  the 

wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had  one  eon 

(No.  4). — 3.  Younger  son  of  No.  1,  fought  under 

the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against  the  Cimbri  at 

the  Athesis,  and,  having  fled  frt»m  tlie  field,  was 

indignantly  commanded  by  his  father  not  to  come 

into  his  presence,  whereupon  the  youth  put  ao 

I  end  to  his  life.— 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  and  .Mucia, 

the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  triumvir,  aod 

consequently  the  half-brother  of  Sextus  Pocn. 

pey.    He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia  after 

I  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed  him 

I  into  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius  io 

I  35.    After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  fell  into  the 

I  power  of  Octavianus,  and  escaped  death,  to 

which  he  had  been  sentenced,  only  through  ibe 

intercession  of  bis  mother,  Mucia. — 5.  Mamkb 

CU8,  son  of  No.  4,  was  a  distinguished  oratoi 

and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute  character.    He  was 

'  a  member  of  the  senate  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 

I  cession  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  14,  when  he  ofl^nd 

I  ed  this  suspicious  emperor  by  some  remarks 

I  which  he  made  in  the  senate.    Being  accused 

of  majestas  in  34,  he  pat  an  end  to  his  own 

life. 

I  ScAUBus,  M.  AuheUub,  consul  suffectus  B.C. 
I  108,  was  three  years  afterward  consular  legate 
in  Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri. 
I  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 
I  Scaurus,  Q.  Tbrentius,  a  celebrated  grauK 
marian  who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Har 
drian,  and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors 
of  the  Emperor  Verus.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  Art  GrammatietLt  and  of  commentaries  upuo 
Plautus,  Virgil,  and  the  Ars  Poeiica  of  Horace, 
which  are  known  to  us  from  a  few  scattered 
notices  only,  for  the  tract  entitled  Q.  Temtii 
Scauri  de  Orthographia  ad  Theseum  included  ia 
the  *' Grammatics  Latinoe  Auctores  Antioiii* 
of  Putschius  (Hannov.,  1605),  is  not  believed  to 
be  a  genuine  production  of  this  Scaurus. 

ScBLBRATUS  CaMPUI.       Vtd.  RoM A,  p.  748,  S. 

ScENA  (£«i7»>ai,  i.  e.,  the  («»/«),  a  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  on 
a  canal  of  the  Euphrates,  twenty-five  days*  jour- 
ney below  Zeugma.  It  belonged  to  the  Scbni 
TM,  and  was  evidently  only  a  collection  of  teats 
or  huts. 

Scbnitje  {^Kijvirai,  i.  e.,  dwdkn  in  tents),  ibn 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Bedt- 
wee  (Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deseiva.  It  was 
also  applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  like- 
wise lived  in  tents. 

ScBPBxe  (2ir9V<C  •  now  probably  ruins  at  BsJt>- 
Upshi  or  Eski'Shuvthe),  an  ancient  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Troad,  southeast  of  Alexaodrea,  in 
the  mountains  of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved by  Antigonus  to  Alexandrea ;  but,  being 
permitted  by  Lysimachus  to  return  to  their 
homes,  they  built  a  new  city,  called  if  via  Ku/tif, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  town  were  then  call- 
ed Ua^-aioK^ic.  Scepsis  is  celebrated  in  lit- 
erary history  as  the  place  where  certain  MSS 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were  buried,  tr 
prevent  their  transference  to  Pergamus.  Wheh 
dug  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  destniyed 
by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  conditiim  they 
were  '  imoved  by  Sulla  to  Athens     The  pUK^ 
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opher  Metrudoras  and  the  grammarian  Deme- 
trins  were  natives  of  Scepsis. 

SCKRDILAXDAS  Or  SCERDIL^DDS  {lKep6t?4itdaC 

or  lKep6i?,ai6oi),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  son  of  Pieuratcs,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agron^  both  of  them  kings  of  that  country. 
After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Teata  (B.C. 
7Sy)t  he  probably  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  her 
dominions,  but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king 
till  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes.  He 
r'4rned  on  war  for  some  years  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  thus  appears  as  an  ally 
of  the  Romans.  He  probably  died  about  205, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pleuratus. 

[ScHEDiA  (Z^ed/a),  a  large  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  great  canal  which  united  Alez- 
andrea  with  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  four 
schoeni  from  Alexandrea,  was  the  station  of  the 
splendid  galleys  in  which  the  prefects  visited  the 
upper  districts] 

SchbdIus  (£;t£'dio{-).  1.  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
asainst  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epistro- 
pEus.  He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  PLocis. 
— ^2.  Son  of  Perimedes,  likewise  a  Phociin  who 
was  killed  at  Troy  by  Hector. 

ScHBRA  (Scherinus),  a  town  in  the  iiiti;rior  of 
Sicily,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  island. 

SchbrIa.     Vid.  Phjbacbb. 

[ScHisTE  ( Via,  ii  axtoHi  ddocy  now  ZitAeno  or 
Zemino),  a  road  leading  from  Delpbt  orer  a  de- 
clivity of  Parnassus  to  Daulis,  and  still  further 
northward,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  began  in  a  mountain  gorge,  and  then,  two  ge- 
ogprapbieal  miles  east  of  Delphi,  at  a  place  called 
Tpeic  xiXevdoi,  divided  itself  into  two  roads,  one 
to  the  northeast  toward  Daulis,  the  other  to  the 
southeast  toward  Lebadea  or  Helicon.  At  the 
point  where  the  three  roads  met  was  erected 
tbe  tumulus  to  commemorate  the  murder  of 
Laias  by  CEdipus,  which  was  said  to  hare  oo- 
carred  there.] 

ScHCEMUs  {"Sxoivoc:  Xx^^^^^^)*  ^  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  oa 
the  Toad  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

ScHczNus  {'Lxoivovf,  -owTOf).  1.  A  harbor  of 
Corinth,  north  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus. — 3.  A  place  in  the  interior 
of  Arcadia,  near  Methydrium. 

SciIthus  (iKtadoci  iKidOioc:  now  Skiatho), 
a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  north  of  En- 
boea  and  east  of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.  It  is ' 
said  to  have  been  originally  colonissed  by  Pelas- 
gians  from  Thrace.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  byXerx- 
$By  since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were 
stationed  near  its  coasts.  It  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  at- 
tained such  little  prosperity  that  it  only  had  to 
pay  the  small  tribute  of  two  hundred  drachme 
yearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antonius  to  the  Athenians.  Scia- 
inos  produced  good  wine. 

SeiDBus  (Zic/djDoc),  a  place  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  of  uncertam  site,  in  which  some  of  the 
fiiyl>aTites  settled  after  the  destruction  of  their 
swn  city^ 

SciLLUi  (  £Kf?.7ovr,   'oOvToc  :   !«# AAovrr  oc, 
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ItctXXovetoc'h  a  town  of  Elis,  in  \he  district  Tn 
phylia,  on  the  River  Selinus,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  Olympia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against 
the  Pissans,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus.  The  Lacedaemo. 
nians  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scillus  ;  and,  although  the  Eleans  still 
laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to  Xenophon  after 
his  banishment  from  Athens.  Xenophon  re- 
sided at  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  hit 
life,  and  erected  here  a  sanctuary  to  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
oftho  Ten  Thousand. 

SciNooMAGus,  a  small  place  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cottius,  west  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across 
the  Alps. 

Scions  {Ixiuvrf :  2KiovaIoc,  ^Kunffif),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia, 
who  settled  here  after  their  return  from  Troy. 
It  revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon. 
nesian  war,  but  was  retaken  by  Cleon ;  where- 
upon all  the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  women 
and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  given 
to  the  Plataeans. 

Scipio,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician 
family  of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which 
signifies  a  stick  or  slafT,  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  family,  because  he 
served  as  a  staff  in  directing  bis  blind  father. 
This  family  produced  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Rome,  and  to  them  she  was  more  indebted 
than  to  any  others  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  family  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  discovered 
in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the  AppiaVia,  about  four 
hundred  paces  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano.  The  inscriptions  and  other  curiost 
ties  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clem- 
entino  at  Rome.  1.  P.  CoaNSLXus  Scipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum  B.C.  396,  and  consular  tribune 
395  and  394.-3.  L.  Corh.  Scipio,  consul  350. 
— 3.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  328,  and 
dictator  806.  He  was  also  pontifex  maximus.- 
4.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  298,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  de- 
feated them  near  volaterrae.  He  also  served 
nnder  the  consuls  in  297,  295,  and  293,  against 
the  Samnites.  This  Scipio  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  gen- 
ealogy of  the  family  can  be  traced  with  more 
certainty  from  this  time — 5.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio 
AsiNA,  son  ul  No.  4>  was  consul  260,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon  the  Liparean 
islands,  be  was  taken  prisoner  with  seventeen 
ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Regulos  invaded  Africa,  for  he  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  col- 
league, A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  crossed  over  intc 
Sicily  and  took  the  town  of  Panormus. — 6.  L 
Corn.  Soipio,  also  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  259 
He  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.  He  was  censor  in  258.-7.  P 
Corn.  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  No.  5,  was  consu! 
221,  and  carried  on  war,  with  his  colleague  M 
Minuoins  Rnfus,  against  the  Istri,  who  were 
subdued  by  the  consuls.  Ho  is  mentioned  again 
in  211,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
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ttiouM  recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Han- 
nibal was  marching  upon  the  city. — 8.  P.  Corn. 
SciPio,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sem- 
^ronius  Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to 
Gaul,  in  order  to  encounter  Hannibal  before 
crossing  the  Alps ;  but,  finding  that  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  had  got  the  start  of 
him  by  a  three  days'  march,  he  resolved  to  sail 
back  to  Italy  and  await  Hannibal's  arrival  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  as  the  Romans  had  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  under  the  command  of  two  praetors,  Scip- 
io  sent  into  Spain  the  army  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Cn.  Scipio.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Hannibal.  An  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  troops  of  the  two  armies.  The  Romans 
were  defeated ;  the  consul  himself  received  a 
severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  courage  of  his  young  son  Publius,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Scipio  now  re- 
treated across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  sub- 
sequently withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Trebia,  where  be  was  joined  by  the  oth- 
er consul,  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  re- 
solved upon  a  battle.  In  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  his  colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
In  the  followmg  year,  217,  Scipio,  whose  impe- 
rium  had  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  into 
Spain.  He  and  his  brother  Cneius  continued  in 
Spain  till  their  death  in  211 ;  but  the  history  of 
their  campaigns,  though  important  in  their  re- 
sults, is  full  of  confusions  and  contradictions. 
They  gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy, 
and  they  felt  themselves  so  strong  by  the  be- 
ginning of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross  the 
Iberus,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accord- 
ingly divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeat- 
ed and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians. — 9. 
Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Calvus,  son  of  No.  6,  and 
brother  of  No.  8,  was  consul  222,  with  M,  Clau- 
dius Marcellus.  In  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league, he  carried  on  war  against  the  Insu- 
brians.  In  218  he  carried  on  war  as  the  legate 
of  his  brother  Publius  for  eight  years  in  Spain, 
as  has  been  related  above.>-10.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
Apricanub  Major,  son  of  No.  8,  was  born  in  234. 
He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  bis  countrymen. 
His  enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods,  and  be 
never  engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business 
without  first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat 
some  time  alone,  enjoying  communication  from 
the  gods.  For  all  he  rroposed  or  executed,  he 
alleged  the  divine  approval;  and  the  Roman 
people  gave  credit  to  his  assertions,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  being  almost  superior  to  the 
common  race  of  mer.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine  reve- 
lations, which  he  asserted  to  haye  been  Tooch- 
4af?d  to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success 
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which  attended  all  his  enter}  rises  most  have 
deepened  this  belief.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
218  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  when  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  father,  as  has  been  already  re 
lated.  He  fought  at  Cannae  two  years  aflet 
ward  (216),  when  he  was  already  a  tribune  oi 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  of. 
ficers  who  survived  that  fatal  day.  He  was 
chosen,  along  with  Appius  Claudius,  to  com. 
mand  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had  taken 
refuge  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind  that  the 
Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving  It- 
aly in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favor  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  elected  ttdile  in  212,  although  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  I  n  2 1 0,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain,  the 
Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of 
a  proconsul.  But  when  the  people  assembled 
to  elect  a  proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  ex- 
perience ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  com- 
mand. At  length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely 
twenty- four,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  chosen  with  enthusiasm  to  take  the  com- 
mand. His  success  in  Spain  was  striking  and 
rapid.  In  the  first  campaign  (210)  he  took  the 
important  city  of  Carthago  Nova,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years  he  drove  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and  became 
master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  follow- 
ing  year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
the  oflice  of  praetor,  and  was  only  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once 
to  Africa,  and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at 
the  gates  of  Carthage ;  but  the  oldest  members 
of  the  senate,  and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Max* 
imus,  opposed  his  project,  partly  through  timid- 
ity and  partly  through  jealousy  of  the  youthful 
conqueror.  All  that  Scipio  could  obtain  was 
the  province  of  Sicily,  with  permission  to  cross 
over  to  Africa ;  but  the  senate  refused  him  an 
army,  thus  making  the  permission  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer  view  of 
the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman  senate, 
and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers  flock- 
ed to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  en- 
list volunteers ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm 
in  his  favor,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  orer  to 
Sicily  with  an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  even  the  wishes  of  the  sen- 
ate. After  spending  the  winter  in  Sicily,  and 
completing  all  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa,  he  crossed  over  to  the  latter  coant.y 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Success 
again  attended  his  arms.  The  Carthaginians 
and  their  ally  Syphax  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  former  were  compelled  to 
recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as  the  only  hope  of 
saving  their  country.  The  long  struggle  be> 
tween  the  two  nations  was  at  length  bronght 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of 
Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  vtetory 
over  Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  allcrnstivn 
but  submission ;  but  the  final  treaty  was  not 
concluded  till  the  following  year  (201V     Scipif 
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^turned  to  Italy  ia  201,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.    He  was  received  with  universal  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  surname  of  Africanns  was 
conferred  upon  him.     The  people  wished  to 
make  him  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  and  to 
erect  his  statue  in  the  comitia,  the  rostra,  the 
curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but  he  prudently 
declined  all  these  invidious  distinctions.     As 
he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  supreme  power, 
and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.    He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  iEli- 
U8  Psetus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  with 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.     In  193  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
Africa  to  mediate  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Antiochus  at 
Ephesus,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  then  re- 
siding.   The  tale  runs  that  he  had  there  an  in- 
terview with  the  great  Carthaginian,  who  de- 
clared him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived. 
The  compliment  was  paid  in  a  manner  the  most 
flattering  to  Scipio     The  latter  had  asked, 
"  Who  was  the  greatest  general  1"    "  Alexan- 
der the  Great,"  was  Hannibal's  reply.    "  Who 
was  the  second  1"     "  Pyrrhus.*'    "  Who  the 
third V    "Myself,"  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
*•  What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  had 
conquered  me  1"  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment. 
•*  I  should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  gen- 
erals."   In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate  un- 
der his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war' against  An- 
tiochus the  Great.    Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  bis  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
receiTed  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  mon- 
arch off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropria- 
ted to  their  own  use  part  of  the  money  which 
bad  been  paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  details  of  the  accusation  are  related  with 
such  discrepancies  by  the  ancient  authorities, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  true  history  of  the  affair,  or  the  year  in 
which  it  occurred.    It  appears,  however,  that 
there  were  two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the 
following  is  perhaps  the  most  probdble  history 
of  the  transaction.    Id  187,  two  tribunes  of  the 
people  of  the  name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required 
Jj.  Scipio  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  sums 
of  money  which  he  had  received  from  Antio- 
chus.    L.  Scipio  accordingly  prepared  his  ac- 
counts, but  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering 
them  up,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Hannibal  in- 
dignantly snatched  them  out  of  his  hands  and 
tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  the  senate.    But 
this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an    unfavorable  impression,  and  his  brother, 
when  brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.    The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augu- 
rtnus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and 
there  detained  till  the  money  was  paid ;  where- 
upon Africanus  rescued  his  brother  from  the 
Hands  of  the  tribune's  officer.     The  contest 
wo«!ld  probably  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  tribune,  and  then  tribune  himself,  had 
jlio  prudence  to  release  Lucius  from  the  sentence 
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of  imprisonment  The  successlil  issue  of  the 
prosecution  of  Lucius  emboldened  his  enemies 
to  bring  the  great  Africanus  himself  before  the 
people.  His  accuser  was  M.  Nsevius,  tl.e  trib- 
une of  the  people,  and  the  accusation  was 
brought  in  185.  When  the  trial  came  on,  anc 
Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  remind 
ed  the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversar> 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal 
Lt  Zama,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
to  the  Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  tliey 
would  ffrant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens  like 
himself.  Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated 
on  every  heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol.  Having  thus  set  all  the  laws  at 
defiance,  Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Litemum.  The 
tribunes  wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but 
Gracchus  wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop. 
Scipio  never  returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his 
remaining  days  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate 
at  Litemum  ;  and,  at  his  death,  is  said  to  have 
requested  that  his  body  might  be  buried  there, 
and  not  in  his  ungrateful  country.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  equally  uncertain,  but  he  prob- 
ably died  in  183.  Scipio  married  ^Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cannc,  and  by  her  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  (Nos.  12,  13)  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio  Nasica 
Corculum  (No.  17),  and  the  younger  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  Vid.  Cornelia.  —  11.  L. 
Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticits,  also  called  Asiaoekes 
or  AsiAOBNus,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  served  un- 
der his  brother  in  Spain ;  was  praetor  In  193, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily ;  and 
consul  in  190  with  C.  Lslius.  The  senate  had 
not  much  confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  offer  of  his  brother  Africanus 
to  accompany  him  as  a  legate  that  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Greece  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Antiochus.  He  defeated  Antio- 
chus at  Mount  Sipylus  in  190,  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of  his  accu 
sation  and  condemnation  has  been  already  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  de 
feated  by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato,  who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse 
at  the  review  of  the  eqoites.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  even  as  late  as  this  time  an  eques  did 
not  forfeit  his  horse  by  becoming  a  senator. — 
12.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Apricanus,  elder  son  of  the 
great  Africanus,  was  prevented  by  his  weak 
health  from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
Cicero  praises  his  oratiunculee  and  his  Greek 
history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the  greatness  of 
his  father*s  mind,  he  possessed  a  larger  amount 
of  leammg.  He  had  no  son  of  hjs  own,  but 
adopted  the  son  of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  {vid.  be* 
low.  No.  16).  — 13.  L.  or  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus, younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  kis  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtained  the  praetorship  in  174  througt 
Cicereius,  who  had  been  a  8criU$  of  his  fiithei 
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giviiiff  way  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  ^as 
expelled  iVom  the  senate  by  the  censors. — 14. 
L  CoR.v.  SciPio  AsuTicus,  a  descendant  of  No. 
11,  beloni^ed  to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  con- 
sul 83  with  C.  Norbanus.  In  this  year  Sulla 
returns  1  to  Italy :  Scipio  was  deserted  by  bis 
troops,  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along 
with  his  son  Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulla 
uninjured.  He  was,  however,  included  in  the 
proscription  in  the  following  year  (82),  where- 
upon he  fled  to  Massilia,  and  passed  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  P.  Sestius. — 15.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  .£miu- 
anus  Apbicanus  Minor,  was  the  younger  son 
of  L.  .£miliua  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  P.  Scipio  (No.  12), 
the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  He  was 
born  about  185.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
accompanied  his  father  Paulus  to  Greece,  and 
fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168. 
Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study 
of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Polybius  when  the  latter  came  to  Home 
along  with  the  other  Achean  hostages  in  167. 
Vid.  Polybius.  At  a  later  period  he  iSao  oultiva- 
ted  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panae- 
tius,  and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius 
and  Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  composition  of  his  com- 
edies. His  friendship  with  Lelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has 
been  immortalized  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treat- 
ise entitled  "Lelius  sive  de  Amicitia.*'  Al- 
though thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  liter- 
ature, Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues which  distinguished  the  older  Romans^  and 
to  have  made  Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct. 
If  we  may  believe  bis  panegyrists,  he  possessed 
all  the  simple  virtues  of  an  old  Roman,  mellow- 
ed by  the  refining  influences  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Scipio  first  served  in  Spain  with  great 
distinction  as  military  tribune  under  the  consul 
L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Punic  war  in  149,  he  accompanied  the  Ro- 
man army  to  Africa,  again  with  the  rank  of 
military  tribune.  Here  he  gained  still  more  re- 
nown. By  his  personal  bravery  and  military 
skill  he  repaired,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mistakes 
of  the  consul  Manilius,  whose  army  on  one  oc- 
casion he  saved  from  destruction.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained  such 
popularity,  that  when  be  became  a  candidate  for 
the  aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147),  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  thirty- 
seven,  and  had  not,  therefore,  attained  the  legal 
age.  The  senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his 
province,  to  which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  Polybius  and  Lelius.  He 
prosecuted  the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  ut- 
most vigor.  The  Carthaginians  defended  them- 
selves with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  unable  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city  till  She  spring  of  the  following  year  (146). 
The  inhabitants  fought  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  house,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  butcbeiy  went  on  for  days.  The 
fa*«  of  this  once  magnificent  city  moved  Scipio 
to  tears,  and,  anticipating  that  a  similar  catas- 
trophe might  one  day  befall  Rome,  he  repeated 
the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.,  448-9),  in  whic  i  Hec- 
tor bewails  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.   After 
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reducing  Africa  to  the  foim  or  a  Roman  |tMV 
ince,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  yeai. 
and  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  un  account 
of  his  victory.  The  surname  of  Africanua, 
which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption  from  thr 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had  been  now  acquired 
by  him  by  his  own  exploits.  In  142  Scipio 
was  censor,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice  he  attempted  to  repress  the 
growing  luxury  and  immorality  of  his  contem* 
poraries.  His  efforts,  however,  were  thwart- 
ed by  his  colleague  Mummius,  who  had  him- 
self acquired  a  love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic  lux- 
uries. In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majestas.  Asellus  attacked  him 
out  of  private  animosity,  because  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  aerarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship 
Scipio  was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which 
ho  delivered  on  the  occasion  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  hish  esteem  in  a 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  l)een  after  thi 
event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the  Roman  inter- 
ests in  those  countries.  The  long  continuance 
of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio  to  the 
consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned 
to  him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended 
with  success ;  and  in  133  he  brought  the  wai 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nu- 
mantia  after  a  long  siege.  He  now  received 
the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that 
of  Africanus.  During  his  absence  in  Spain  Ti 
berius  Gracchus  had  been  put  to  death.  Scipio 
was  married  to  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the 
fallen  tribune,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for  his  fate.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome  in  132,  he  did  not  disguise  his 
sentiments,  and  when  asked  in  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune, 
what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  C^rac- 
chus,  he  boldly  replied  that  he  was  justly  slain 
(jure  casum).  The  people  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation ;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bade  them  to  be  silent.  He  now  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus from  being  carried  into  effect.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  (129)  that  all  disputes  respecting  the 
lands  of  the  allies  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  should  be 
committed  to  other  persons.  This  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of  the  law  : 
and  accordingly,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Papirius  Car 
bo,  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  three  commissioners 
offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his  pro- 
posal. In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the 
people  shouted  out,  **  Down  with  the  tyrant.* 
In  the  evening  he  went  home  with  the  intention 
of  composing  a  speech  for  the  following  day  ■ 
but  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  bis  room. 
The  most  contradictory  rumors  were  circulated 
respecting  his  death,  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  was  murdered.  Suspicion  feO 
upon  various  persons ;  his  wi(e  Sompronia  and 
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ner  mother  Cornelia  were  saspected  by  some ; 
Carbo,  Falvius,  and  C.  Qracehus  by  others.  Of 
aU  these,  Carbo  was  most  generally  believed  to 
have  been  guilty,  and  is  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  murderer  by  Cicero.  The  general  opin- 
ion entertained  by  the  Romans  of  a  subsequent 
age  respecting  Scipio  is  giren  by  Cicero  in  his 
work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio  is  intro- 
duced as  the  principal  speaker.~16.  P.  Corn. 
Scirio  Nasici,  that  is,  <' Scipio  with  the  pointed 
nose,"  was  the  son  of  Cn  Scipio  Calvus,  who 
fell  in  Spain  in  211.  {Vid.  No.  9).  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  904  as  a  yonng  man  who  was 
judged  by  the  senate  to  be  the  t^st  citizen  in  the 
state,  and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with 
the  Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the 
Idaean  Mother,  which  had  been  bioaght  from 
Pessinus.  He  was  curule  sdile  196 :  pretor 
in  194,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Farther 
Spain;  and  consul  191,  when  he  defeated  the 
Boii,  and  triumphed  orer  them  on  his  retnm  to 
Ronne.  Scipio  Nasica  was  a  celebrated  jurist, 
and  a  house  was  given  him  by  the  state  in  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  easily 
consulted.  — 17.  P.  Cork.  Scipio  NAaici  Cor- 
cuLUM,  son  of  No.  16,  inherited  from  his  father 
a  love  of  jurisprudence,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated for  his  discernment  and  for  his  knowl- 
edge  of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Corculum.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanns  the  elder.  He 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  162,  but  abdicated, 
together  with  his  colleague,  almost  immediately 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office,  on  ac- 
count of  some  fault  in  the  auspices.  He  was 
censor  159  with  M.  Popilius  Lasnas,  and  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  155,  when  he  subdued 
tbe  Dalmatians.  He  was  a  firm  upholder  of 
the  old  Roman  habits  and  manners,  and  in  bis 
second  consulship  he  induced  tbe  senate  to  order 
he  demolition  of  a  theatre,  which  was  near 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation, 
since  the  existence  of  such  a  rival  would  prove 
a  useful  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  elected  pontifex  maximus 
in  150. — 18.  P.  Cork.  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio, 
son  of  No.  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of 
the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Qracchus. 
He  was  consul  in  138,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  with  which  he  and  his  colleague 
conducted  the  levy  of  troops,  they  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  C.  Curiatius,  the  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  It  was  this  Curiatius  who  gave  Nasica 
the  nickname  of  Serepio,  from  his  resemblance 
to  a  person  of  low  rank  of  this  name ;  but,  though 
^iven  him  in  derision,  it  aflberward  became  his 
distinguishing  surname.  In  133,  when  the  tribes 
met  to  re-elect  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  tribu- 
nal e,  and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
Foiuro,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to  save 
the  republic ;  but  as  they  refused  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  violence,  he  excliiimed,  *'  As  the  con- 
sul betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey 
tbe  laws  follow  me ;"  and,  so  saying,  he  rushed 
forth  from  the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate 
was  sitting,  followed  by  tbe  greater  number  of 
the  senators.  The  people  gave  way  before 
them,  and  Gracchus  W3«  pssassinated  as  he  a^ 
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tempted  to  escape.  In  consequence  of  his  coft 
duct  on  this  occasion,  Nasica  became  an  object 
of  such  detestation  to  the  people,  that  tlie  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretende^l 
mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  pontifex  max 
imus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  quittet 
Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
died  soon  aAerward  at  Pergamum.  — 19.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul 
HI,  and  died  during  his  consulship. — 20.  P. 
Coaw.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  19,  pr»tor  94> 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates 
of  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria.  He  married  Li- 
ctnia,  the  second  daughter  of  L.  Crassus,  the 
orator.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
adopted,  one  by  his  maternal  grandfather  L. 
Crassus  in  his  testament,  and  is  therefore  called 
L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  and  the  other  by 
Q.  Cscilius  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  is 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scip- 
io. This  Scipio  became  the  father-in-law  of 
Cn.  Pompey  the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in 
46.  His  life  is  given  under  Metellus,  No.  15. 
— ^31.  Csr.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  L. 
Scipio,  who  is  only  known  as  a  brother  of  the 
two  Seipios  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispallus  was 
pretor  179,  and  consul  171.  —  22.  Cw.  Corw. 
Scipio -Hispallus,  son  of  No.  31,  was  praetor 
139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that  all  Chal- 
dsBSns  (f.  e.t  astrologers)  should  leave  Rome  and 
Italy  within  ten  days. 

[SciRADXOM  (iKtpadiov)t  3  promontoiy  of  Sala- 
mis,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena)  Sciras.] 

SciRAS  or  SclIbYas  (ZKipaCt  ZxA^ptac),  of  Ta- 
rentnm,  was  one  of  the  foUowera  of  Rhinthon 
in  that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  bur- 
lesque tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
rians of  Magna  Grscia,  and  especially  at  Ta- 
rentum.     Vid.  Rm  nth  on. 

SciBAs  (Sicf/odf),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe« 
na),  under  which  she  had  a  temple  in  the  Attic 
port  of  Phaleram,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Phalernm  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  a  soothsayer,  Scirus 
of  Dodona,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica 
at  the  time  when  the  Eleusinians  were  at  war 
with  Erechtheus. 

SciRiTis  {iKtplrtc),  a  wild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  with  a  town  called  Scirus  (iKlpof), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Areadia.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  SciRiTJB  {iKLplrai),  formed  a  hpe- 
oial  division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This 
body,  which,  in  tbe  thne  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  six  hundred  in  number,  was  stationed 
in  battle  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed 
on  march  the  vanguard,  and  was  usually  em- 
ployed on  tha  most  dangerous  kinds  of  servioe. 

SciBON  (SKlpuv  or  iKe(pav),  a  famous  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megaris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers 
who  passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them,  on  the  Scironian  rock,  to  wash  his  feet, 
and  kicked  them  into  the  sea  while  they  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise  which  devoured  tbe  bodies  of 
the  robber*s  vistims.    He  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

SciRONiA  Saza  {lKipuv(6ec  irirpai,  also  Set 
pddec  •  now  Dirvi^  Bouno),  large  rocks  on  tht 
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astern  «oast  of  Megans,  between  which  and 
the  sea  there  was  only  a  narrow  dangerous  pass, 
oalled  the  Scironian  road  {h  iKipuvtf  or  iKipiavlc 
6A6^ :  now  Kaki  Skala).  I'his  road  was  after- 
ward enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
name  of  the  rocks  was  derived  from  the  cele- 
brated robber  Sciron. 

SciBRi  urSciRi,  a  people  in  European  Sarma- 
tia,  on  the  northern  coast,  immediately  east  of 
the  Vistula,  in  the  modern  Curland  and  Samo- 
gitien.  The  Sciri  afterward  joined  the  Huns; 
and  to  this  people  belonged  Odoacer,  the  con- 
queror of  Italy. 

SciRTONlaM  {iKipTuviop),  z,  towu  lu  thc  south 
of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  iEgytis,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter. 

SciBTas  {iKiproc:  now  JUUb)^  a  river  in  Mes- 
opotamia, flowing  past  Edessa  into  a  small  lake 
near  Charrie.  Its  name,  which  signifies  Uajh 
ng,  was  derived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a  se- 
ries of  small  cascades. 

[SciRDs  (Sxipof,  6).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  Do- 
dona.  Vid.  SciBAs.— 8.  (E/irpof,  17),  a  town  of 
Laconia.  Vid.  Scihitis. — 3.  (ZxZpoi:,  &),  a  b:ook 
near  Scirum,  which  traversed  the  sacred  road 
northwest  of  Athensi  and  watered  the  s^rduas 
north  of  Dipylon.] 

ScLBBIAa.       Vid.  SCIEAS. 

ScoDRA  (Scodrensis :  now  deodar  or  Seutari)^ 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricum, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Barbana,  at  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Lacus  I«abeatis,  and 
about  seventeen  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Illyrian  king  Gentius.  It  subsequently  contain- 
ed many  Roman  inhabitants. 

SCODRUS.       Vid.  SCABDUS. 

SCCEDISBS,  SCVDISSES;   Or  SC0RDI4CD8    (Z/COf- 

di(7^C*  ^KvShanCt  ^KOfidloKoc:  now  Dattim  Dagkt 
or  Chambu'Bel  Dagk)^  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minori  dividing  Pontas  Gappado- 
cius  from  Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  same  range  as  Moant  Paryades. 

ScOLLXs  {ZK6X?ui :  now  Sandameri)^  a  rocky 
mountain  between  Elis  and  Achaia,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  east  the  mountain  Lampea. 

ScoLOTi  {^KoXoToi\  thc  natlve  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Greek  form  of  Slave-nie  or  Slnt-me, 
the  generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  Vid. 
ScYTHiA.    The  later  Greek  writers  call  them 

ScoLUS  (SxuAoc :  2icwA,(0f,  SircjAxeiff).  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Aphidnn  in  Attica,  was  situated  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Citberon,  and  forty 
stadia  south  of  the  River  Asopus. — ^2.  A  small 
place  in  Macedonia,  near  Olynthus. 

ScoHBRABiA  (uow  UloU)^  Bu  islsud  in  front  of 
the  bay,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Spain,  which 
formed  the  harbor  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  scombri  or  mackerel 
taken  off*  its  coast,  from  which  the  Romans  pre- 
pared their  garum. 

ScomIus  Monb  {to  ZxSfuov  6poc),  a  mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  east  of  Mount  Scar- 
dus,  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south  toward 
Mount  Haemus. 

ScdPAS  (Ikohoc).  1.  An  iEtolian,  who  held 
7M 


SCORDI8C1. 

a  leading  posit.t>n  among  his  countrymen  at  Chs 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip 
and  the  Achsans,  B.C.  220.  He  commander 
the  .£tolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  ; 
and  he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the 
iEtolians,  when  the  latter  people  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  to  assist  them  against 
Philip  (211).  After  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Philip,  Scopas  and  Dorimachus  were  appointed 
to  reform  the  iEtoIian  constitution  (204).  Sco- 
pas had  only  undertaken  the  charge  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition  ;  on  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  this  object,  be  withdrew  to 
Alexandrea.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  favor  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  against  Antiochus  the 
Great.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  aft- 
erward defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and 
reduced  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Sidon,  where  he  was  ultimately  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender.  Notwithstanding  this  ill 
success,  he  continued  in  high  favor  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court;  but,  having  formed  a  plot  in  196  to 
obtain  by  force  the  chtef  administration  of  tho 
kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death.- 
2.  A  distinguished  sculptor,  was  a  native  of 
Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  fana- 
ily  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished  from 
B.C.  895  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at 
the  bead  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art 
which  is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  ood- 
tradisti notion  to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of 
Phidias),  and  which  arose  at  Athens  aftor  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Scopas  was  an  architect 
and  a  statuary  as  well  as  a  sculptor.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) Alea  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  B.C.  394.  He  was  one  of 
the  artists  employed  in  executing  the  bas-re- 
liefe  which  decorated  the  frieze  of  the  Manso- 
leum  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  A  portion  of 
these  bas-reliefs  is  now  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Among  the  single  statues  and 
groups  of  Scopas,  the  best  known  in  modem 
times  is  his  group  of  figures  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe. 
In  Pliny*s  time  the  statues  stood  in  the  temple 
of  ApoUo  Sosianus.  The  remaining  statues  of 
this  group,  or  copies  of  them,  are  all  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception  of  the  so- 
called  Ilioneus  at  Munich,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is  a  head 
of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yarborougb 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the 
works  of  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitius  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con . 
ducted  to  the  island  of  Leuoe  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  Thetis,  and  Achilles,  surrounded  by 
Nereids,  and  attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  as- 
semblage of  sea  monsters. 

Sc5pa8  (Sxdirac  :  now  Aladan),  a  river  of  Ga- 
latia,  falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  east, 
at  Juliopolis. 

ScoBDiaci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
are  sometimes  classed  among  the  lUyrlans,  but 
were  the  remains  of  an  andfipt  and  npworfiil 
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l^Htr  nOe.  T\ey  dwelt  between  the  Savus 
and  Dravus. 

SCOBDISCVS.        Vid.  SCCBOISBS. 

ScoTi,  a  peor'4  mentioned,  together  with  the 
PicTi,  by  the  laier  Roman  writers  as  one  of  the 
ehief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland ; 
and  from  them  the  former  country  has  derived 
its  name. 

ScoTiTAs  (S/rortroc),  a  woody  district  in  the 
north  of  Laconia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegea- 
Us. 

ScoTuasA  {^KOTovoaa :  XKOTov<roatoc)t  a  very 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  m  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  scarce  of  the  Onchestus,  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Gynoecephalee,  where  Flami- 
ninus  gained  hia  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
B.C.  197. 

ScRiBoiciA,  wife  of  Octavianua,  afterward  the 
Bmperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  be- 
fore. By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scip- 
io,  she  had  two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was 
eonsal  B.C.  16,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  Paulua  JBmilius,  censor  B.C. 
83.  Scribonia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sextus  Pom* 
pey.  Auffustus  married  her  in  40,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Maecenas,  because  he  was  then  afraid 
that  Sextus  Pompey  would  form  an  alliance 
with  Antony  to  crush  him;  but,  having  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  Antony,  Octavianua 
divorced  her,  in  order  to  marry  Livia.  in  the 
following  year  (39),  on  the  very  day  on  which 
she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
bng  survived  her  separation  from  Octavianua. 
In  A.D.  3  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord, 
ner  daughter  Julia  into  exile>  to  the  island  of 
Pandataha. 

ScaiBONias  CdrIo.     Vid.  Cuaio. 

SaiBdiclua  Larous.     Vid,  Larous. 

Scribonius  Libo.     Vid.  Libo. 

ScRiBONioa  Proculub.     Vid.  Proculus. 

ScuLTCNNA  <now  Panaro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Gtspadana,  risins  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow- 
mg  to  the  east  of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Scupi  (now  Uskub),  a  town  in  Mcesia  Supe- 
rior, on  the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  lUyr- 
ioum,  and  in  the  Middle  Agea  of  the  Servian 
kings. 

ScYDiaasa.     Vid.  Socedisbs. 

ScYLACB  {iKvXoKif),  or  ScYLACBJOK,  au  an- 
eient  city  on  the  coast  of  Myaia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Pelasgians. 

ScTLACiVH,  also    SoYLAOiaM  or    ScYLLiTIUH 

(2«vXd/ctov,  ^KvTiOKelov,  £«vXA^r<ov :  now  SquH* 
laee)f  a  Greek  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  situated  on  two  adjoining  hills 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  between  the 
livers  Caecinus  and  Carcines.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Athenians.  It  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Croton,  but  waa  subsequently 
given  by  the  elder  Dionysius  to  the  Locriana, 
and  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans.  It  had  no  harbor,  whence  Virgil  ( £n. , 
tii.,  658)  speaks  of  it  as  nanfr4igum  Soflucmm. 
From  this  town  the  Scylacius  or  Scyllbticds 
SiMut  (ZxvAAi^Ticdf  xdAirof)  derived  its  name. 
The  isthmus  which  separated  this  bay  from  the 
Binos  Hippoqiates,  on  the  westeni  coast  of 


SCVIJLA. 

Bruttium  ^as  only  twenty  miles  bioad,  atic 
formed  the  ancient  boundary  of  (£notria. 

ScvLAZ  (SicvAdf).  1.  Of  Caryanda  in  Caria 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from 
the  city  of  Caspatyrua  and  the  Pactyican  dis- 
trict, Scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  voyage  in  thirty  months 
— %.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  friend  of  Panaetius, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own  state 
There  is  still  extant  a  Periplust  containing  a 
brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Scy> 
lax  of  Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  by  others  to  the  contemporary 
of  Panaetius  and  Polybiua ;  but  most  modern 
scholars  suppose  the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  B.C.  360.  It  is 
clear  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus 
must  have  been  composed  after  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus ;  while,  from  its  omitting  to  mention  any 
of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  as  Al- 
exandrea  in  Egypt,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed  to  his 
work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caiyanda  on  ac- 
count of  the  celebrity  of  this  navigator.  This 
Periplus  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  his  Geograpki 
Chraci  Minorea,  and  by  Klausen,  attached  to  his 
fragments  of  Heoataeus,  Berlin,  1831. 

Scylax  (£icvAa^:  now  ChaUrUk-Irmak),  driv- 
er in  the  southwest  of  Pontus,  falling  into  the 
Iris,  between  Amasia  and  Gaziura. 

ScYLiTZBs  or  Scylitza,  JoANNBt,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  surnamed,  from  his  office,  Curopa- 
lates,  flourished  A.D.  1081.  His  work  extends 
from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811)  down  to 
the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaniotes  (1078-1081). 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenus,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1067),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  Uie  history  of  Scylitzes.  Henco  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitzes  copied  from 
Cedrenus,  and  consequently  the  entire  work  of 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  published  separately, 
bat  only  the  part  extending  from  1067  to  1080» 
which  has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedre- 
nus. Vid,  Cbdrbmus.  It  is  now,  however,  gen- 
erally admitted  that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Scy 
litzes. 

SoYLLA  (DjrvXAa)  and  Charybdib,  the  names 
of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only 
a  short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  one 
of  these  rocks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there 
was  a  cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter 
of  Cratsis,  a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog, 
with  twelve  feet,  and  six  long  necks  and  heads 
each  of  which  contained  three  rows  of  sharp 
teeth.  The  opposite  rock,  which  was  much 
lower,  contained  an  immense  fig-tree,  undei 
which  dwelt  Charybdia,  who  thrice  every  day 
swallowed  down  the  watera  of  the  sea,  and 
thrice  threw  them  up  again :  both  were  formi* 
dable  to  the  shipa  which  had  to  pass  between 
them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account.  Latei 
traditions  give  difi*erent  accounts  of  Scylla'a 
parentage.     Some  describe  her  as  a  minsta* 
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with  SIX  heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  onlj 
three  beads.  One  tradition  relates  that  Sc^Ua 
was  originally  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  often 
played  with  the  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  be* 
loved  by  the  marine  god  Glaucus.  The  latter 
applied  to  Circe  for  means  to  make  Scylla  re- 
turn his  love :  but  Circe,  jealous  of  the  fair 
maiuen,  tnrew  magic  herbs  into  the  well  in 
which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by  means  of 
whicli  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  changed 
into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent,  surrounded  by 
dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained  that  of  a 
woman.  Another  tradition  related  that  Scylla 
was  beloved  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  that 
Amphitrite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed 
her  because  she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Ge- 
ryon ;  but  Phorcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her 
to  life.  Virgil  (JBr.,  vi.,  S86)  speaks  of  several 
Scylle,  and  )Iaces  them  in  the  lower  world. 
Charybdis  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Nep- 
tune (Po8eid>n)  and  Terra  (Gsa),  and  a  vora- 
cious woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  tno  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  into  the  sea. 

Scylla,  daughter  of  King  Nisos  of  Mcgara, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Minos  For  details,  vid. 
N18UB  and  Minos. 

SoYLLJEUM  (2xvAAaiov).  I.  (Now  Seiglio),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Bruttinm,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Sicilian  Straits,  where 
the  monster  Scylla  was  supposed  to  live.  Vid, 
Scylla. -^3.  (Now  SciUa  or  ScigUo)^  a  town 
in  Bruttium,  on  the  above-named  promontory. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel. 
— ^.  A  promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  eoast  of 
Trcezen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  tho  Saronic 
Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Soylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus.     Vid.  Nisos. 

ScyllktIcus  Sinus.     Vid.  Soylaciun. 

ScyllbtTdm.     Vid.  Scylacium. 

[SCVLLIAB  or  ScYLLia  {tKVXkiTK  (loH.),  Hdt. ; 

SjcvXA<Cf  Pans.),  a  celebrated  diver  of  Scione  in 
Macedonia.  When  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  wrecked  off  Mount  Pelion  and  the  Prom, 
ontory  of  Sepias,  much  treasure  was  sunk  with 
the  vessels  that  were  overtaken  by  the  storm ; 
Scyllias  recovered  much  of  this  treasure  for  the 
Persians,  and  also  obtained  considerable  for  him- 
self.  Wishing  to  escape  from  the  Persians,  he 
is  said  to  have  swum  under  water  from  Aphe- 
t»  to  Artemisinm,  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay,  a 
distance  of  eighty  stadia  (nearly  ten  miles),  and 
to  have  communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  plans 
of  the  Persians.  This  is  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, who,  in  relating  the  story,  ranks  the 
latter  part  among  the  iftvdiai  eUtXa  vipl  roO 
iivdpoc  rovrov.  Riusanias  relates  that  Scyllis 
(as  he  calls  htm)  bad  his  daughter  Cjrana  (al. 
Hydna'  taught  swimming,  and  that  they  two, 
oil  occasion  of  the  storm  off  Pelion,  dove  under 
water  and  tore  up  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  thereby  causing  much  loss  to  the  Per- 
sians :  for  this  exploit,  the  Amphictyons  conse- 
crated at  Delphi  statues  of  Scyllis  and  his  daugh- 
ttT.  The  statue  of  Cyana  (Hydna)  was  among 
those  that  were  carried  from  Delphi  to  Rome 
*y  Nero.] 

SCYLLIS.       Vid.  DlPOCNDt. 

ScYHNDs  (XKVfn(^)i  of  Chios,  wrote  a  PeriC' 
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getist  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  rs 
ferred  to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  U 
prose,  and  consequently  different  from  the  P^ 
riegesis  in  Iambic  metre  which  has  come  dowa 
to  us,  and  which  many  modem  writers  have  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  Scym»us  of  Chitis.  The 
poem  is  dedicated  to  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  died  B.C.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by 
Meineke,  Berlin,  1846. 

[S0YRA8  (Sirvpaf :  now  River  of  Dkikova),  « 
river  in  the  southwest  of  Laconia,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Taygetus,  flows  in  an  easterly  direc 
tion,  and  empties  into  the  Laconicus  Sinna 
sooth  ofGytheum.] 

ScYRos  (2frv(>o{ :  Xtc^pio^:  now  Scyro),  an  isl- 
and in  the  iEsean  Sea,  east  of  Eubcea,  and  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  contained  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  river  called  Cephisus.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pe- 
lasgians,  Carians,  and  Dolopians.  The  island 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  the 
mythical  period.  Here  Thetis  concealed  hei 
son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among  the  daugh* 
ters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls  of 
Troy.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Pyrrhus,  tho  son 
of  Acliilles  by  Deidamfa,  was  brought  up,  and 
it  was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him 
to  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is 
said  to  hare  been  treacherously  destroyed  in 
Soyros  by  Lycomedes.  The  bones  of  Theseus 
were  discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  island  in  B.C.  476,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Theseum.  From  this  time  Scyros 
continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of 
the  Macedonian  supremacy ;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Ath- 
ens in  196.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated 
marble. 

Sof  th!a  a  ^KvStKn,  if  ^KvSia,  Ion.  ^KvBiif,  i 
Tuv  iKvSiov  x^y  Herod. :  ^Kvdti^^  Scythes, 
Scytha,  pi.  "Ziwdai,  Scythas ;  fern.  £jrv9/c,  Sf^his, 
Scythissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  different 
countries  at  different  times.  The  Scythia  of 
Herodotus  comprises,  to  speak  generally,  th^ 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe,  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  River  Tanais  (now 
Don).  The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with 
this  country  through  their  settlements  on  the 
Euxine ;  and  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain  about  the  Scythians 
and  their  ooontry,  and  embodied  the  results  in 
a  most  interestinff  digression,  which  forms  the 
flrst  part  of  his  fourth  book.  The  details,  for 
which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must  be 
read  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  four  thousand  stadia  (four  hund 
red  geographical  miles)  each  way,  the  western 
boundaiy  being  the  Isler  (now  Danube)  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ;  the  soutnern,  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mspotis,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  Tana'is, 
this  side  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
two  thousand  stadia  each,  by  the  mouth  of  «ht 
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Borystlienes  (now  Dnieper)',  the  eastern  boaod- 
ary  was  tho  TaDaTs,  and  on  the  north  Scythia 
was  div^ided  by  deserts  from  the  Melanchlseni, 
Aodrophagi,  and  Bndini.  It  corresponded  to 
the  southern  part  of  Rueeia  m  Europe.  The 
people  who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Z/cv^at,  a  word  of  doabtful  origin, 
which  first  occars  in  Hesiod ;  but,  in  their  own 
language,  ^koXotoi,  i.  e.,  Slavonians.  They  were 
believed  by  Herodotus  to  6e  of  Asiatic  origin  ; 
and  his  account  of  them,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  description  given  by  Hippocrates  of 
their  physcial  peculiarities,  leaves  no  doobt  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who 
have  wandered,  from  unknown  antkiuity,  over 
the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says 
farther  that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  abodes 
in  Asia,  north  of  the  Araxes,  by  the  Massage- 
ts  ;  and  that,  migrating  into  Europe,  they  drove 
out  the  Ciromeriana.  If  this  aooount  be  trae, 
it  can  hardly  but  have  some  connection  with  the 
inraption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Jjydian  king  Ardys,  about  B.C. 
040.  The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  people,  that 
ia,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had  so  £xed 
habitations,  but  roamed  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  at  their  pleasure,  and  aooording  to  the 
wants  of  their  cattle.  They  lived  in  a  kind  of 
covered  wagons,  which  i£)8chylas  describes  as 
*'  lofty  houses  of  wicker-work,  on  well- wheeled 
chariots.'*  They  kept  large  troops  of  horses, 
aod  were  most  expert  in  cavalry  exercises  and 
archery  ;  and  hence,  as  the  Persian  king  Da« 
ti^iM  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country  (B.C. 
907),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
wanj  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  re* 
treatodf  wagons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  har- 
assing him  with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving 
fiunine  and  exposure,  m  their  bare  steppes,  to 
do  the  rest  Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they 
were  divided  into  several  hordes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  called  the  Royal  Scythians ;  and  to 
these  all  the  rest  owned  some  degree  of  alle* 
giance.  Their  government  was  a  sort  of  pa- 
triarchal monarchy  or  chieftainship.  An  im- 
portant modification  of  their  habits  had,  how- 
erer,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  along  the  coast,  had  led 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Scythia  to  settle 
down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  had  bronght 
them  into  commercial  and  other  relations  with 
the  Greeks.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  mentions 
two  classes  or  hordes  of  Scythians  who  had 
thus  abandoned  their  nomad  life ;  first,  on  the 
west  of  the  Borysthenes,  two  tribes  of  Hellen- 
ized  Scythians,  called  Callipidm  and  Aiaaones ; 
then,  beyond  those,  **the  Scythians  who  are 
l^ougbers  {l^Kvdai  6poTifpec)f  who  do  not  grow 
their  curn  for  food,  but  for  sale;"  these  dwelt 
about  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Bang-),  in  the  re- 
gion now  called  tbe  Ukraine,  which  is  still,  as 
it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  great  corn-exporting 
eoontry.  Again,  on  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes 
were  *'tne  scytnians  wno  are  nusoanamen* 
{Xuvdai  yBu^fyyal),  i.  e.,  who  grew  corn  for  their 
own  consumption :  these  were  called  Borys- 
ibenitee  by  the  Greeks ;  their  country  extended 
three  days'  joumev  ^ast  of  the  BDrysthenes  to 
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the  River  Paicticapbb.  Beyond  these,  to  tlM 
east,  dwelt  **  the  nomad  Scythians  {vofiuih^  Ikv 
$ai),  who  neither  sow  nor  plough  at  all."  He- 
rodotus expressly  states  that  the  trihes  east  of 
the  Borysthenes  were  not  Scythian  Of  the  his* 
tory  of  these  Scythian  tribes  there  is  little  tt 
state,  beyond  the  tradition  already  mentioned, 
that  they  migrated  from  Asia  and  expelled  the 
Cimmerians ;  their  invasion  of  Media,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares,  when  they  held  the  snprem 
acy  of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  tbe  disastrous  expedition  of  Darius  inte 
their  country.  In  later  tiroes  they  were  gradu 
ally  overpowered  by  tbe  neighboring  people,  es 
pecially  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their  namr 
to  the  whole  country.  Vid.  Sarhatia.  Mean* 
while,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  Central  Asia  had  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  tribes  beyond  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  who  resembled  the  Scythians,  ana 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same  great  Mongol 
race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the  same  name 
was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the  time  ot 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia  denotef 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from  the  River  Rha 
(now  Volga)  on  the  west,  which  divided  it  from 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on  the  east,  ex 
tending  to  India  on  the  south.  It  was  divided 
by  Mount  Imaus  into  two  parts,  called  respect* 
ively  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  i.  e.,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia  extra 
Imaum,  on  its  southeastern  side.  Of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  this  region  nothing  was  known  except 
some  names ;  but  the  absence  of  knowledge 
was  supplied  by  some  marvellous  and  not  unin- 
teresting fables. 

ScTTHiNi  (Zkv^ivoO,  s  pcoplc  ou  the  westera 
border  of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the 
Greeks  nnder  Xenopbon  marched  four  days' 
journey.  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  River  Harpasus,  and  <  n  the  west  by 
the  River  Apsarus. 

ScttbIhus  {iKvdlvos),  of  Teus,  an  iambic 
poet,  turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the 
pbiloeopher  Heraclitns,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobsus. 

ScYTHdPduB  (iKvdoiro'Mi :  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, Bethshean  :  ruins  at  Beiean),  an  im* 
portant  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  southeast  of 
Galilee,  according  to  the  usual  division,  bul 
sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  some- 
times to  Decapolis,  and  sometimes  to  Coele 
Syria.  It  stood  on  a  hill  in  the  Jordan  valley^ 
west  of  the  river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  Itt 
site  was  fertilized  by  numerous  springs ;  and  to 
this  advantage,  as  well  as  to  its  being  the  centre 
of  several  roads,  it  owed  its  great  prosperity 
and  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Palestine 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  his 
tory,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  undei 
the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed  population  of  Ca 
naanites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settlers ;  Jo 
sepbus  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  aa 
error,  founded  on  a  false  etymology  of  the  name 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palsestina  Secunda. 
and  It  continued  a  flourishing  city  to  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade. 

SoTTudTAuai,  Tauri   Scrrux,  or  Taur9 
Bcfmx,  a  people  o(  Sarmatia  Europsa,  jnsi 
without  ho  Chersonerus  Tauruiai  between  tli« 
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ftfcn  Carcinites  and  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the 
tonguu  of  land  called  Dromos  Achilleos. 

Smbjlste (leBaar^  =  AagQSia :  leBaanivSt).  1. 
(Now  ruins  at  Ayath)^  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  built  for  a  residence  by  Arche- 
Uu8«  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  the  Romans 
bad  granted  the  sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Augastus.  It  stood  west  of 
the  River  Lamus,  on  a  small  island  called  Ele- 
ousa,  the  name  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
afterward  transferred  to  the  city. — 2.  (Now  Se- 
gikler)^  a  city  of  Phrygia,  northwest  of  Eume- 
nia.— 3.  Vid.  Cabira.  This  city  was  also  call- 
ed 2e^(7rfta. — 4.  Vid.  Samaria. 

SiBASTdp5Li8  (2e^a(jr6troA/f ;  now  TaTkhal\  a 
city  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  southeast  of  Ama- 
sia,  by  some  identified  with  Gasiura.  There 
were  some  other  places  of  the  name,  which  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

Sbbennytus  (2e^epwrof,  ii  1t6tvwriKri  wo- 
Xic :  now  ruins  at  Semennout),  a  considerable 
sity  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  after  it 
the  Sebennytic  Mouth,  just  at  the  fork  made  by 
this  and  the  Phatnitic  Mouth,  and  south  of  Busi- 
ris.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Sebenny- 
tes  or  Sebennyticus. 

Sebethus  (now  Maddalena)^  a  small  river  in 
Campania,  flowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Puteolanos  at  the  eastern  side 
of  Neapolis. 

SEBiNus  Lacus  (now  Lago  Seo  or  Tseo),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  River  OUius 
between  the  lakes  Larius  and  Benacus. 

[Sebosus,  Statu'8,  a  writer  on  geography, 
cited  by  Pliny.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Se- 
bosus, the  friend  of  Gatulus.] 

Secuni  us,  PoxponIus.  1.  A  distinguished 
poet  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius.  He  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Seja- 
nus,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  minister  in  A.D.  81, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Caligula  in  87,  by  whom  he 
was  released.  He  was  consul  in  41,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in  Germany,  when 
be  defeated  the  Chatti.  Secundus  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  wrote  his 
life  in  two  books.  His  tragedies  were  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  literary  compositions. — [2.  Ju- 
lius, a  Roman  orator,  and  a  friend  of  Quintil- 
ian,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogua  de 
Oratoribusj  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus.] 

Sedetani.     Vid.  Edbtani. 

Sedigitus,  VoLCATiuB,  from  whose  woric'De 
Po'etis  A.  Gellius  (xv.,  24)  has  preserved  thir- 
teen iambic  senarians,  in  which  the  principal 
Latin  comic  dramatists  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  merit.  In  this  "Canon,"  as  it  has 
been  termed,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Cae- 
cilius  Statins,  the  second  to  Plautus,  the  third 
to  Naevius,  the  fourth  to  Licinius,  the  fiilh  to 
Attilius,  the  sixth  to  Terentius,  the  seventh  to 
Turpilius,  the  eighth  to  Trabea,  the  ninth  to 
Luscius,  the  tenth,  "  causa  antiquitalis,"  to  En- 
nius. 

SedulTus,  Ccelius,  of  Seville,  a  Christian  po- 
et, flourished  about  A.D.  460.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  nothing.  His  works  are  :  1. 
Pasehale  Carmen  s.  MinSilium  Dhinorum  Libri 
v.,  in  heroic  measure.  2.  Veteris  et  Novi  T«- 
'amenli  CoUatio,  a  sort  of  hymn  con  tain  L'tt  a 
794 
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collection  of  tc  zts  from  the  Old  and  Ncm  1  im 
taments,  arranged  in  saeh  a  manner  as  to  en 
able  the  reader  to  compare  the  two  dispcnaa 
tions.  8.  Hymmu  de  Chrieto,  an  account  of  tliC 
life  and  miracles  of  Chnat.  4.  De  Verbi  Incmr> 
tuUitme,  L  Cento  Virgilianus.  The  best  editiooa 
are  by  Cellarius,  Hal.,  1704  and  1739 ;  by  AroC- 
zenius,  Leorard.,  1761 ;  and  by  Arevalus,  Rom., 
1794. 

SiDuNt,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
east  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  valley  of  tiM 
Rhone,  in  the  modern  Vallais.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  ^'^itas  Sedunorum,  the  modem 
SioH, 

Saovtli,  a  Gennan  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistus  whim  he  invaded  Gaul,  B.C 
68.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a  later  period, 
and  eonsequrntly  their  site  can  not  be  detenn 
ined. 

[SBGALLAVm  or  SsoovELLAum,  d  people  of 
Gallia  Narhonensis,  between  the  Vocontii  and 
Allobroges,  to  whom  Ptolemy  assigns  the  city 
Valentia.] 

Segbsaha  orSBoTBAHo(Segisamonensis:  now 
Saeamo),  a  town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodigl 
in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Asturica. 

Sboesta  (Segestanns :  ruins  near  AUamo) 
the  later  Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  th€ 
Greeks  Egesta  or  iEostTA  ('E^eara,  Alyeara, 
in  Yirg.  Acesta :  'Eyecrracof,  Alyeoravoc,  Aces- 
tens),  situated  in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  neat 
tho  coast,  between  Panormus  and  Drepanum 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Trojans 
on  two  small  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Simois  and  Scamander ;  hence  the 
Romans  made  it  a  colony  of  JSneaa.  One  tra- 
dition, indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a  Greek  origin ;  bul 
in  later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  Greek 
city.  Its  inhabitants  were  constantly  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Selinus ;  and  it  was  at  theii 
solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to  em- 
bark in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against  Si- 
cily. The  town  was  taken  by  A^athocles,  who 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitants, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Diceopolis ;  bul 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and 
resumed  their  former  name.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were 
celebrated  mineral  q>rings,  called  Aqua  Sege*- 
tana  or  Aqua  Pmtiana. 

Sbgbstes,  a  Chemscan  chieftain,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Arminius.  Private  injuries  embittered 
their  political  feud,  for  Arminius  carried  ofl'and 
forcibly  married  the  daaghter  of  Segestes.  In 
A.D.  9  Segestes  warned  Quintilius  Varus  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Arminius  and  other  Cheruscao 
chie&  against  him ;  but  his  warning  was  disre- 
garded,  and  Varus  perished.  In  .'4  Segestea 
was  forced  by  his  tribesmen  into  a  war  with 
Rome ;  but  be  afterward  made  his  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Nar- 
bonne. 

SegbtTa,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  togethe 
with  Setie  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked 
by  the  eaily  Italians  at  seed-time,  for  Segetiai 
like  the  two  other  names,  is  connected  witk 
sero  and  segee. 

Sbghii  a  (merman  |«ople/tn  GaUia  Belgica 
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betweeh  the  TreTeri  and  Ebaitoes,  the  name 
of  whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town 
o(  Sinci  or  Signet. 

Sboobrioa,  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in 
fiispania  Tarraconensis,  southwest  of  Ceaarau- 
gosta,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  ibe  mod* 
rn  Priegs). 

[Sbgodunuh.     Vid.  Rutitni.] 

[S  SOON  AX.       Vid.  S  BOO  VAX.] 

SbgoktIa  or  SbountIa,  a  town  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  sixteen  miles 
from  Caesaraugusta. 

[Seoontiaci,  according  to  Cesar  (B.  G.,  ▼., 
21),  a  people  in  the  extreme  south  of  Britannia.] 

[Segomtium,  a  town  of  Britain,  from  which  a 
road  led  to  Deva :  its  ruins  are  found  near  Caer^ 
narvont  on  the  little  river  Seiont.] 

[S  BOO  VAX  (where  the  common  text  has  Sboo- 
NAX)»  one  of  the  kings  of  the  nations  in  the  soath 
uf  Britannia,  who  aided  Cassivellaunus  against 
the  Romans  under  Cesar.] 

Sboovia.  1.  (Now  Sego9ia)t  a  town  of  the 
Arevaci,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Cesarau* 
gusta.  A  magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  is  still 
extant  at  Segovia.— 2.  A  town  in  Hispania  Be- 
tica,  on  the  Flumen  Silicense,  near  SacilL 

Sbousiani,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
munities in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  bounded  by  the 
AUobroges  on  the  south,  by  the  Sequani  on  the 
eabt,  by  the  ^dui  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Ar- 
▼erni  on  the  west.  In  the  time  of  Cesar  they 
were  dependent  on  the  JBdoi.  In  their  terri- 
tory was  the  town  of  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

Sb«D8io  (now  Susa)t  the  capital  of  the  Segu- 
sini  and  the  residence  of  King  Cottius,  was  sit- 
uated in  Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps.  The  triumphal  arch  erected  at 
this  place  by  Cottius  in  honor  of  Augustus  is 
•till  extant. 

Sbzus  Stbabo.     Vid.  Sbjanob. 

Sbjanus,  iEuos,  was  born  at  Yulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  who 
was  commander  of  the  pretorian  troops  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14.  In  the 
same  year  Sejanus  was  made  the  colleague  of 
bis  father  in  the  command  of  the  pretorian 
bands ;  and  upon  his  father  being  sent  as  gov- 
ernor to  Egypt,  he  obtained  the  sole  command 
of  these  troops.  He  ultimately  gained  such  in- 
fluence over  Tiberius,  that  this  suspicious  man, 
who  was  close  and  reserved  to  all  mankind, 
opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanus,  and  made  him  his 
confidant.  For  many  years  he  governed  Tibe- 
rius ;  but,  not  content  with  this  high  position, 
te  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  imperial 
power.  With  this  view  be  sought  to  make  him- 
self popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave  posts 
of  honor  and  emolument  to  his  creatures  and 
favorites.  With  the  same  object,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  He  debauched  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dru- 
Bus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  and  by  promising  her 
marriage  and  a  participation  in  the  imperial 
power,  he  was  enabled  to  poison  Drusus  with 
her  connivance  and  assistance  (23).  An  acci- 
dent increased  the  credit  of  Sejanus,  and  con- 
firmed the  confidence  of  Tiberius.  The  emper- 
or, ^ith  Sejanus  and  others,  was  feasting  in  a 
natural  cave,  between  Amycle,  which  was  on 
be  sea-coast,  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.    The  ea- 
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trance  of  the  cave  suddenly  fell  .n  and  ;rushe< 
some  of  the  slaves;  and  all  the  guests,  n  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting 
his  knees  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing 
his  shoulders  under  the  falUng  rock,  protected 
his  master,  and  was  discovered  in  this  postui« 
by  the  soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief  Aftei 
Tiberius  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of 
Capree,  Sejanus  had  full  scope  for  bis  macbina* 
tions ;  and  the  death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  (29),  was  followed  by  the  banishment 
of  Agrippina  and  her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus. 
Tiberius  at  last  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to  rid  himself 
of  a  man  who  was  almost  more  than  a  rival. 
To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove  Sejanus. from 
about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint  consul  with 
himself  in  31.  He  then  sent  Sertorius  Macro 
to  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  pretorian  cohorts.  Macro,  after 
assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter 
from  Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  em- 
peror expressed  his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus. 
The  consul  Rcffulus  conducted  him  to  prison, 
and  the- people  loaded  him  with  insult  and  out- 
rage. The  senate  on  the  same  day  decreed  his 
death,  and  he  was  immediately  executed.  His 
body  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
Sejanus  perished  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  son 
and  daughter  shared  his  fate. 

[Sblbmhus  (liXefivo^t  now  River  of  Kastrilxa), 
a  river  of  Achaia,  emptying  near  the  promon* 
tory  Rhium,  to  the  waters  of  which  tradition 
ascribed  the  power  of  curing  the  pangs  of  love.] 

Sblbjtb  (SeXnv^),  called  Luna  by  the  Romans, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a  divine  h»»ing.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  accordir^- 
ly  a  sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ; 
but  others  speak  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion by  Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Latona.  She  is  also  called  Phcebe, 
as  the  sister  of  Phoebus,  the  god  of  the  sun.  By 
Endymion,  whom  she  loved,  and  whom  she  sent 
to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss  him,  she  became  the 
mother  of  fifty  daughters ;  and  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
she  bore  Pandia,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan  also 
ia  said  to  have  bad  connection  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as 
a  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and 
a  golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother 
Helios,  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene 
was  identified  with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the 
worship  of  the  two  became  amalffamated.  In 
works  of  art,  however,  the  two  aivinities  are 
usually  distinguished ;  the  face  of  Selene  being 
more  full  and  round,  her  figure  less  tall,  and 
always  clothed  in  a  long  robe  ;  her  veil  forms 
an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above  it  there  is  tlie 
crescent.  At  Rome  Luna  had  a  temple  on  ths 
Aventine. 

Sblbxb.     Vid.  Cleopatbi,  No.  9. 

Sblbdoii,  ar  d  rarely  Sblbucea  {liXevittia : 
SeAevxrvf :  Seleucensis,  Seleucenus),  the  nnmt 
of  several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  T., 
king  of  Syria.  1.  S.  ad  Tiobin  (4  hei  tov  T/« 
y/niToc  ^oTOfioVi  irpof  Tlypei,  unb  T/yptof ),  alss 
ealled  S-  Babti^oka  (2.  i  h  l^aiiluvt),  S.  At 
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tTBiiC,  and  8.  Parthobuit,  a  great  city  on  the 
confines  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  of  Western  Asia,  until  it 
was  eclipsed  by  Ctesiphom.  Its  exact  site  has 
been  disputed ;  bat  the  roost  probable  opinion 
is  that  it  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris, north  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal  Canal, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Delas  or 
Silla  (noin  Diala),  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesi- 
ifhon  was  afterward  built  by  the  Parthians.  It 
was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city  of 
Bagdad.  Perhaps  a  better  site  could  not  be 
found  in  Western  Asia.  It  commanded  the  nav- 
igation  of  the  T^ris  and  Euphrates,  and  the 
whole  plain  of  those  two  rivers ;  and  it  stood  at 
the  junction  of  all  the  chief  caravan  roads  by 
which  the  traffic  between  eastern  and  western 
Asia  was  carried  on.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Seleu  ais, 
the  government  of  their  own  affairs.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wings,  and  was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.  It 
rapidly  rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and 
splendor.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kinfrs  bad 
become  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigns,  and 
had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Seleu- 
cia,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its  importance, 
remained  a  very  considerable  city.  In  the  reign 
uf  Titos,  it  had,  according  to  Pliny,  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  burned  by  Trajan 
ill  his  Parthian  expedition,  and  again  by  L.  Ve- 
ras,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
when  its  population  is  given  by  different  au- 
thorities as  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand.  It  was  again  taken  by  Se- 
verus :  and  from  this  blow  it  never  recovered. 
In  Julian's  expedition  it  was  found  entirely  de- 
serted.—2.  Sblbucia  PibbIa  (Z.  Iltep/a,  if  h  Uie- 
oi^t  ff  irpdc  *kvTiox€(^,  ^  irp6c  ^a^Moay,  if  kirtBaX- 
Xacala,  ruins,  called  Seleukeh  or  Kejfse,  near 
Suadeiah),  a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.C.  800,  one 
month  before  the  foundation  of  Antiocb.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the 
rocks  overbauffing  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pieria,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Orontes, 
and  twelve  miles  west  of  Antioch.  Its  natural 
strength  was  improved  by  every  known  art  of 
fortification,  to  which  were  added  all  the  works 
of  architecture  and  engineering  required  to 
make  it  a  splendid  city  and  a  great  sea-port, 
while  it  obtained  abundant  supplies  from  the 
fertile  plain  between  the  city  and  Antioon.  The 
remains  of  Seleucus  I.  were  interred  at  Seleu- 
eia,  in  a  mausoleum  surrounded  by  a  grove.  In 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  the 
murder  of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucia  surrendered 
10  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  (B.C.  S46).  It  was 
afterward  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
(219).  In  the  war  between  Antiochus  VIIL 
and  IX.,  the  people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves 
Independent  (100  or  108).  Afterward,  having 
•QC^ssfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes  for 
fontteen  years  (84-70),  they  were  confirmed  in 
their  freedom  by  Pompey.  The  city  had  fallen 
entirely  into  decay  by  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  har- 
bor and  mole,  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  its 
necropolis.  The  surrou  ndiog  district  was  called 
8blbdc:n.— 3.  Sblbucia  ap  Bbluk,  a  city  of 
TV. 
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Syria.  iA  the  valley  of  the  Orontcs,  near  Avm 
mea.  Its  site  is  doubtful. — 4.  Sblbucia  Tea- 
cHEOTis  (now  ruins  at  SeU/ich),  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia  Aspera,  was  bunt  by  Seleucus  I.  oo 
the  western  bank  of  the  River  Calycadnost 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring 
cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annuid 
games  in  honor  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olympius.  It 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendor,  and 
was  a  free  city  under  the  Romans.  It  has  re- 
markable claims  to  renown  both  in  political  and 
literary  history :  in  the  former,  as  the  place 
where  Trajan  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  died ; 
in  the  latter,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  philoso- 
phers  Athensus  and  Xenarchus,  of  the  sophist 
Alexander,  the  secretary  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, and  of  other  learned  men.  On  its  site 
are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  temples,  porticoes, 
aqueducts,  and  tombs.  —  6.  Sblbucia  in  Mbso 
POT  AMI  A  (now  Bir),  on  the  left  bank  of  ^>*e  Eu- 
phrates, opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a 
fortress  of  considerable  importance  in  aneiem 
military  history. — 6.  A  considerable  city  of  Mar* 
giana,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation,  and  called  Alexandrea ;  destroy 
ed  by  the  barlmrians,  and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus 
I.,  who  named  it  Seleucia  after  his  father  Se- 
leucus I.  The  Roman  prisoners  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians  were  settled 
here  by  King  Orodes.-^7.  Sblbucia  ir  Caria. 
( Vid.  Tb  ALLB8.)  There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
Palestine,  and  ElymaTs. 

SsLBucia  (SeXcvxtr).  1.  The  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  north- 
western part  of  the  country,  between  Mount 
Amanus  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  districts  of  Cyrrhestice  and  Chaly- 
bonitis  on  the  northeast,  the  desert  on  the  east, 
and  Coelesyria  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
on  the  south.  It  included  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  four  great 
cities  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  Apa- 
mea,  whence  it  was  also  called  Tetrapolis.  In 
later  times  the  name  was  confined  to  the  small 
district  north  of  the  Orontes,  the  southern  pan 
of  the  former  Seleucia  being  divided  into  Cas- 
siotis,  west  of  the  Orontes,  and  Apamene,  east 

of  the  river.— 2.  A  district  of  Cappadocia S. 

A  name  which  Selecus  I.  endeavored  to  givt  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a  voyage  oi  ex- 
ploration made  round  it  by  his  command. 

Sblbucuh  (ZeXevjTOc),  the  name  of  sereral 
kings  of  Syria.  I.  Sumamed  Nicatob,  the  found- 
er of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  B.C.  312- 
280.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedo- 
nian of  distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip 
II.,  and  was  born  about  868.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  dia 
tinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  India - 
campaigns.  A fler  the  death  of  Alexander  (323^ 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  ac- 
companied on  his  expedition  against  Egypt ;  bat 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  s<^ 
diers,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321).  In  the  second  partition  of  the  provinces 
which  followed,  Seleucus  obtained  the  wealthy 
and  important  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  In  the  war 
between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  Seleucns  af< 
forded  efficient  support  to  the  former  *  but  aftei 
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kfte  deaih  of  Enmenes  (316),  Antigonas  began  to 
treat  the  other  satraps  as  his  subjects.  There- 
upon Seleucus  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  induced 
Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimachus  and  Cassan- 
der  in  a  league  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  active 
part.  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence. 
This  era  of  the  Seleucidte,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
been  determined  by  chronologers  to  the  Ist  of 
October,  312.  Soon  afterward  Seleucus  defeats 
9^  Nicanur,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed 
bjj  his  victory  by  the  conquest  of  Sosiana,  Me- 
dia, and  some  adjacent  districts.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  gradually  extended  bis  power  over 
all  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  In  306 
Seleucus  followed  the  example  of  Anttgonus 
and  Ptolemy,  by  formally  assumme  the  regal 
title  and  diadem.  In  308  he  joined  the  league 
formed  for  the  second  time  by  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus, and  Cassander,  against  their  com- 
mon enemy  Anti^onus.  The  united  forces  of 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301),  in  which 
Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest  share, 
being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided  between 
bim  and  Lysimachus),  as  well  as  with  the  whole 
of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Alex- 
ander. It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana 
Vo  the  coasts  of  Phcsnicia,  and  from  the  Paro- 
pamisus  to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where 
the  boundary  which  separated  him  from  Lysim- 
achus is  not  clearly  defined.  Seleucus  appears 
to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant 
control  over  so  extensive  an  empire,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  293,  he  consigned  the  government 
of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
bis  son  Antiochus,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the 
title  of  king,  as  well  as  the  band  of  his  own 
youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for  whom  the  prince 
had  conceived  a  violent  attachment.  In  288, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius  (now  be- 
come king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After 
Demetrius  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war 
into  Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king 
kept  Demetrius  in  confinement  till  three  years 
afterward,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
treated  him  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  manner. 
For  some  time  jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  monarchs, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus ;  but  he  had  advanced  no 
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farther  than  Lysimaehia,  wheu  he  was  assa* 
sinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended 
a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  280,  only  seven  months  aftei 
that  of  Lysimachus,  and  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eightti 
year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  pro- 
jects originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself 
for  the  Hellcnizaiion  of  bis  Asiatic  empire ;  and 
we  find  him  founding,  in  almost  every  province, 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies,  which  became 
so  many  centres  of  eivilissation  and  refinement. 
Of  these  no  less  than  sixteen  are  mentioned  as 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  after  his  father ; 
five  tti^t  of  Laodicea,  from  his  mother ;  seven 
were  called  after  himself,  Seleucia  ;  three  from 
the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ;  and  one 
Stratonicea,  from  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities,  wnose 
names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin— Bcroea, 
Edessa,  Pella,  dec— likewise  owed  their  first 
foundation  to  Seleucus.  —  II.  Surnamed  Gal 
Limcus  (246-226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antio- 
chus II.  by  his  first  wife  Laodice.  The  first 
measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  that 
of  his  mother,  was  to  put  to  death  his  step- 
mother Berenice,  together  with  her  infant  son. 
This  act  of  cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous 
efifects.  In  order  to  avenge  bis  sister,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  domin- 
ions of  Seleucus,  and  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  but 
carried  his  arms  unopposed  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris.  During  these  operations 
Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof;  but  when  Ptolemj 
had  been  recalled  to  his  own  dominions  by  do- 
mestic disturbances,  he  recovered  possessior 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which  ha 
bad  lost.  Soon  afterward  Seleucus  became  in- 
volved in  a  dangerous  war  with  his  brother  An- 
tiochus Hierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself 
This  wor  lasted  several  years,  but  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take 
refuge  in  Egypt.  Seleucus  undertook  an  expe< 
dition  to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria, 
which  bad  availed  themselves  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  Syrian  empire  to  throw  ofiT  its  yoke. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  in  a  great  battle,  which  was  long  after 
celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  foundation 
of  their  independence.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Antiochus,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  extend- 
ed his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  Seleucus  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  thesis 
provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed  b} 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  twenty-first  yeai 
of  his  reign,  226.  He  left  two  sons,  who  suo- 
cessively  ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Cerau 
nus  and  Antiochus,  afterward  surnamed  the 
Great.  His  own  samame  of  Calliniens  was 
probably  assumed  after  his  recovery  of  the  prov. 
inces  that  had  been  overrun  by  Ptolemy.— III. 
Surnamed  Ckbaunds  (226-228).  eldest  fon  and 
successor  of  Seleucus  II.  The  smrname  of  Ce- 
raunus was  given  him  by  the  soldiery,  appa** 
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nitty  in  derisioDt  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of 
only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Antiochos  the  Great. — IV.  Surnamed 
Philopatob  (187-176),  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor uf  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  defeat  of 
bis  father  by  the  Romans,  and  the  ignominious 
peace  which  followed  it,  had  greatly  diminished 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  was,  in  consequence,  feeble 
and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by  no  striking 
events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175  by  one  of 
bis  own  ministers.  He  left  two  children :  De- 
metrius, who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia.— v.  Eldest  SOD  of  Demetrius  II.,  assum- 
ed the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of 
his  father,  125 ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who 
had  herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indig- 
nant at  hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to 
take  such  a  step  without  her  authority,  and 
caused  Seleucus  also  to  be  assassinated. — ^VI. 
Surnamed  Epiphines,  and  also  Nicator  (9&- 
93),  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Antio- 
chus VIII.  Grypus.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiochus  Gyzice- 
nus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  But 
shortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus, 
and  expelled  from  Sjrria.  He  took  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  city 
of  Mopsuestia;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  tyr- 
anny, he  was  burned  to  death  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  his  palace. 

Sblgb  (Li^yv  :  SeA/ci^c :  now  Sitrk  f  ruins), 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  independent  mountain 
cities  of  Pisidia,  stood  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Taurus,  on  the  Eurymedon,  just  where 
the  river  breaks  through  the  mountain  chain. 
On  a  rock  above  it  was  a  citadel  named  Krcr- 
Sidtov,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Juno  (Hera). 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  La- 
cedasmonians,  and  inscribed  the  name  Aaxedo/- 
uov  on  their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and,  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century,  we  find  them  beating 
back  a  horde  of  Goths.  In  a  valley  near  the 
city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains,  grew  wine, 
and  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

[SELoSviE  (SeAyooiJa*,  Ptol.),  a  people  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  mode*n  Galloway  and  in  Dum- 
)ruuhvre.'\ 

Sblxnus  (2eXivoi^(,  *ot>vrDf,  contraction  of  ^r- 
Aivdeif,  from  aiXtvov.  "parsley").  1.  A  small 
river  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily,  flow- 
ing by  the  town  of  the  same  name. — 2.  (Now 
Crettena),  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Tri- 
phylia,  near  Scillus,  flowing  into  the  Alpheus 
westofOlympia.— 3.  (Now  Ko«/i/«a),  a  river  of 
Achaia,  rising  in  Mount  Erymanthus.  —  4.  A 
tributary  of  the  Caions  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the 
town  of  Pergamum. — 5.  (ZfAivowrtof,  lLe\ivo^ 
ttioc  I  near  the  modem  Cattel  vetranot  ruins),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sicily,  situated 
upon  a  hill  on  the  southwestern  coast,  and  upon 
%  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded  by 
7fm  ^ 
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the  Donans  from  Megara  Hyblaea,  on  the  ettt^ 
ern  coast  of  Sicily,  B.C.  628.  It  soon  attained 
great  prosperity ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greaiei 
part  of  the  city  destroyed.  The  population  of 
Selinus  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, since  ^ve  are  told  that  sixteen  thoa- 
sand  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the 
town,  five  thousand  were  carried  to  Carthage 
as  slaves,  two  thousand  six  hundred  fled  to  Ag- 
rigentum,  and  many  others  took  refuge  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  Seli- 
nus in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  secondary  importance 
till  249,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybeeum.  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  wheat.  East  of  Selinus,  on  the  road 
to  Agrigentum,  were  celebrated  mineral  springs 
called  Aqua  Selinuntia,  subsequently  Aqua  La- 
boda  or  Labodes,  the  modem  Balks  of  Sciacea 
There  are  still  considerable  rains  of  Selinus. — 
6.  (Now  Selenti)^  a  town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on 
the  coast,  and  upon  a  rock  which  was  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  this 
town,  it  was  for  a  longtime  called  Trajanopolis. 

Sella sTi  (SeAAacrta  or  leXaala)^  a  town  in 
Laconia,  north  of  Sparta,  was  situated  near  the 
River  (Enus,  and  commanded  one  of  the  princi 
pal  passes  leading  to  Sparta.  Here  the  cele- 
brated battle  was  fought  between  Cleomenea 
HI.  and  Antigonns  Doson,  B.C.  221,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated. 

Sellbis  (ZeAXjJeic)-  1-  A  river  in  Elis,  on 
which  the  Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  in 
Mount  Pholo«,  and  falling  into  the  sea  south 
of  the  Peneus. — 2.  A  river  near  Sicyon.— 3.  A 
river  in  Troas,  near  Arisbe,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhodius. 

Selli  or  Hblxi.     Vid.  Dodoita. 

SsLVMBRUor  SbltbrTa  (TtjXv/iSpla,  Iff7,v6pia, 
Dor.  laXafiSpla :  lffXvft6piav6c :  now  Sclivria), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
Propontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarisjis, 
and  was  founded  earlier  than  Byzantium.  It 
perhaps  derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Se- 
lys  and  the  Thracian  word  BriOj  a  town.  Ii 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance till  its  conquest  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  from  which  time  its  decline  may  be 
dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  called 
Eudoxiupolis,  in  honor  of  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of 
Arcadius ;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  ar 
cient  name. 

SiKECHoiiiTis  or  SAMACHOirms  LAcrs  {Xefie 
Xovlnci  XofJiaxt^lTiCf  and  -truv  Xifivtj :  in  th(> 
Old  Testament,  Waters  of  Merom :  now  IS^ahr 
el'Huleh^  a  small  lake  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
the  highest  of  the  three  formed  by  the  Jordan, 
both  branches  of  which  fall  into  its  northern 
end,  while  the  river  flows  out  of  its  southern 
end  in  one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies 
is  inclosed  on  the  west  and  east  by  mountains 
belonging  to  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  form- 
ing a  position  which  has  been  of  military  im- 
portance both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  es- 
pecially as  the  great  Damascus  road  crosses  the 
Jordan  just  below  the  lake.    According  to  tht 
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division  of  Palestine  under  the  Roman  empire,  | 
it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier  times,  un- 
der the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to  Ccele- 
Syria. 

Sbmblb  (2weAi7),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harraonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister  of 
Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Polydorus.  She  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Juno  (Hera),  stim- 
ulated by  jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in  the  form 
of  her  aged  nurse  Beroe,  and  induced  her  to  ask 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  visit  her  in  the  same  splendor 
and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared  to  Juno 
(Hera).  Jupiter  (Zeus)  warned  her  of  the  dan- 
ger of  her  request;  bit  as  he  had  sworn  to 
grant  whatever  she  desired,  ho  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  her  prayer.  He  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  her  as  the  god  of  thunder,  and 
Semele  was  consumed  by  the  lightning ;  but 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  saved  her  child  Bacchus  (Dio- 
lysus),  with  whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son 
afterward  carried  her  out  of  the  lower  world, 
and  conducted  her  to  Olympus,  where  she  be- 
came immortal  under  the  name  of  Thyone. 

SehibImis  {lefxipofuc)  &nd  Nivvs  (Nr^or),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a  great  war- 
rior, who  built  the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh 
about  B.C.  218S,  and  subdued  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fish>godde8S  Derceto  of  Ascalon  in  Syria  by  a 
Syrian  youth ;  but,  being  ashamed  of  her  frail- 
ty, 3he  made  away  with  the  youth,  and  exposed 
her  infant  daughter.  Bat  the  child  was  mirac- 
ulously preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her  till  she 
was  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  was  then  brought  up  by  the  chief 
shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose  name  was 
Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived  the  name 
of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  beauty  attracted 
the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's  friends 
and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  subse- 
quendy  sent  for  bis  wife  to  the  army,  where 
the  Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Bactra,  which  they  had  long  endeavored  in  vain 
to  take.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she 
planned  an  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  the  town, 
mounted  the  walls  with  a  few  brave  followers, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  Ninus 
was  so  charmed  by  her  bravery  and  beauty  that 
he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  whereupon 
her  unfortunate  husband  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
By  Ninus  Semiramis  had  a  son,  Ninyas,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ninus  she  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  According  to  another  account,  Semi- 
ramis had  obtained  froqd  her  husband  permis- 
sion to  rule  over  Asia  for  five  days,  and  availed 
herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the  kin^  into 
a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put  turn  to 
death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign  power. 
Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ; 
and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvellous 
deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful 
buildings ;  and  several  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary works  in  the  East,  which  were  extant  in 
a  kter  age,  and  the  authors  of  which  were  un- 
known, were  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to 
this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  husband,  nine  stadia  high  and  ten  wide ; 
she  built  the  city  of  Baby  .on,  with  all  its  won- 
ileiv ,  and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gardenF 
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in  M^dia,  of  which  later  writers  <;ive  i?<  sudi 
strange  accounts.  Besides  cunqiierin,-  many 
nations  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a  grea* 
part  of  Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  ai 
attack  which  she  made  upon  India.  After  a 
rei^n  of  forty-two  years  she  resigned  the  sov* 
ereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared 
from  tht  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous  natuie  of 
this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable  that 
Semiramis  was  originally  a  Syrian  goddess,  per- 
haps the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Asca- 
lon under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly 
Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Hence 
the  stories  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were 
current  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Ov.,  Am., 
i.,6.  11). 

SsMNdMBs,  more  rarely  Sennones,  a  Germat 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  pow 
erful  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  betweeo 
the  rivers  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  Albis  (now 
Elbe)t  from  the  Riesengebirge  in  the  south  as 
far  as  the  country  around  Frankfurt  on  the  Ode* 
and  Potsdam  in  the  north. 

Sbmo  Sancub.     Vid.  Sancus. 

Sbmfb6n!a.  1.  Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus, 
censor  B.C.  169,  and  sister  of  the  two  celebra 
ted  tribunes,  married  Scipio  Africanus  minoi 
—.2.  Wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was 
a  woman  of  great  personal  attractions  and  lit- 
erary accomplishments,  but  of  a  profligate  char- 
acter. She  took  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
though  her  husband  was  not  privy  to  it. 

Sbhpbonia  Gbns,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus, 
obtained  the  consulship  as  early  as  B.C.  497, 
twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  Sempronii  were  divided  into  many 
families,  of  which  the  Atbatini  were  patrician, 
but  all  the  others  were  plebeian  :  their  names 
are  Abbllio,  Bl^csub,  Gbacchub,  Sophub,  Tu 
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Sbna  (Senensis).  1.  (Now  Senigaglia),  sur 
named  Gallica,  and  sometimes  called  Sbno 
OALUA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Sena,  was  founded 
by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  people,  and  was  made 
a  colony  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Senones,  B.C.  383.  In  the  civil  war  it  es- 
poused the  Marian  party,  and  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Pompey. — 3.  (Now  Siena),  a  town  io 
Etruria  and  a  Roman  colony,  on  the  road  from 
Clusium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  the  emperors. 

Senbca.  1.  M.  Aim.cijs,  the  rhetorician,  wae 
bom  at  Corduba(now  Cordova),  in  Spain,  about 
B.C.  61.  Seneca  was  at  Rome  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  power  of  Augustus,  for  he  says  thai 
he  had  seen  Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellioi 
Fuscus.  He  afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and 
married  Helvia,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  L. 
AnnsBus  Seneca,  L.  Anneus  Mela  or  Mella,  the 
father  of  the  poetLucan,  and  M.  Novatus.  Nova- 
tus  was  the  eldest  son,  and  took  the  name  of  Ju- 
nius Gallic  upon  being  adopted  by  Junius  Gallic. 
Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged  to  the  eques- 
trian class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  i&sided  till  his  death,  which 
probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign  oi 
Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  1.  rp»«moer#tcrK{i»  LibriMcem 
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rkirt'ii  1.G  addressed  to  his  three  soiu.  The  \ 
Urst,  second,  seventh,  eighth;  and  tenth  hoc^B 
only  are  extant,  and  these  are  somewhat  ma- 
lilated  :  of  the  other  books  only  fragments  re- 
vain.  These  Controversiae  are  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common* 
places,  such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory 
and  great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his 
ready  money.  2.  Suasoriarum  lAber^  which  is 
probably  not  complete.  We  may  collect  from 
its  contents  what  the  subjects  were  on  which 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  exercised  their  wits : 
tne  of  them  is,  '<  Shall  Cicero  apologize  to  M. 
Antonius  1  Shall  he  agree  to  burn  his  Philip- 
pics, if  Antonius  requires  iti"  Another  is, 
'*  Shall  Alexander  embark  on  the  ocean  V  If 
there  are  some  good  ideas  and  apt  expressions 
m  these  puerile  declamations,  they  have  no  val- 
ue where  they  stand,  and  probably  most  of  them 
are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can  compen- 
sate fur  worthlessness  of  matter.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  reprinted.~-2.  L.  Ann.c- 
U8,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Corduba,  probably  a  few  years  B.C., 
and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he 
was  a  child.  Though  he  was  naturally  of  a  weak 
body,  he  was  a  hard  student  from  his  youth,  and 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  rbetorio 
and  philosophy.  He  also  soon  eained  distino- 
tion  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and  lie  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligula  by  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  a  case  io  the  senate 
before  the  emperor.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41),  Seneca  was  ban- 
ished to  Corsica  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Mes- 
aalina  was  jealous.  After  eight  years'  residence 
in  Corsica,  Seneca  was  recalled  (69)  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Agrippina,  who  had  just  married  her 
uncle  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained 
a  prstorship,  and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Domitius,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero, 
who  was  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  a  former  hus- 
band. On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  im- 
perial throne  (64)  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
young  emperor.  He  exerted  his  influence  to 
check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  from  his  pnsition  to  amasa 
an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and 
was  not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter 
60),  but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  ad- 
dressed  to  the  senate  in  justification  of  the  mur- 
der. After  the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  aban- 
doned himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vi- 
cious  propensities ;  and  the  presence  of  Seneca 
aoon  became  irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth 
of  the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor's  cupid- 
ity. Bu  rrus,  the  praefect  of  the  prstorian  guards, 
who  had  always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  Sen- 
eca, died  in  63  His  death  broke  the  power  of 
Seneca ;  and  Nero  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste. 
Tigellinus  and  Fenntus  Ruius,  who  succeeded 
Barms  in  the  command  of  the  prstorians,  be- 
gan an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
bis  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  the  emperor,  bis  exclusive  claims  to 
4oqaence,  and  his  disparaffemeni  of  Nero's  skiV 
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in  dnnng  and  singing,  were  all  urged  again* 
him ;  and  it  was  time,  they  said,  fo.  Nero  to  gel 
rid  of  a  teacher.  Seneca  beard  of  the  charges 
against  him :  he  was  rich,  and  be  knew  tha^ 
Nero  wanted  money.  He  asked  the  emperoi 
tor  permission  to  retire,  and  ofifered  to  surren 
der  all  that  he  had.  Nero  aflfected  to  be  grate- 
ful for  his  past  services,  refused  the  profiere»l 
gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidious  aseo:- 
ances  of  his  respect  and  afl:]3ction.  Seneca  no  v 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  ai.d 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  his  philosophical 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (66)  gave  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  to 
death,  though  there  was  not  complete  evideoee 
of  Seneca  being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  Sen- 
eca was  at  the  time  returning  from  Campania, 
and  had  rested  at  a  villa  four  miles  from  the 
city.  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  him  with  the  or- 
der of  death.  Withont  showing  any  sign  of 
alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  by 
reminding  them  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy. 
Embracing  his  wife  Pompeia  Paulina,  be  prayed 
her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to  console  her- 
self for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the  refleclion 
that  he  had  liyed  an  honorable  life.  But  as 
Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with  him, 
Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  bk>w  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body 
was  attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet;  the 
blood  would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  t>^ 
veins  in  his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive . 
and,  to  save  himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of 
seeing  one  another  suflTer,  he  bade  her  retire  te 
her  chamber.  His  last  words  were  taken  down 
in  writing  by  persons  who  were  called  in  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  afterward  published.  Sen- 
eca's torments  being  still  prolonged,  he  look 
hemlock  from  his  friend  and  physician,  Statioa 
Anneus,  but  it  had  no  effect.  At  last  be  en- 
tered a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  sprinkled  soom 
of  the  water  on  the  slayea  nearest  to  him,  lie 
said  that  he  made  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  lib- 
erator. He  was  then  taken  into  a  vapor  stovn, 
where  he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca  died, 
as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with 
the  courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation,  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  mislbr- 
tune  was  to  have  known  Nero ;  and  though  \t« 
can  not  say  that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  truly 
good  man,  his  character  will  not  lose  by  omo- 
parison  with  that  of  many  others  who  have  been 
placed  in  equally  difllcult  circumstances.  Sen 
eca's  fome  rests  on  his  numerous  writiaga*  ot 
which  the  following  are  extant  -.  I,  De  Ira,  in 
three  hooks,  addressed  to  Novatns,  probaMy 
the  earliest  of  Seneca*s  works.  In  the  flnt 
book  he  combats  what  Aristotle  says  of  Ang^ 
in  his  Ethics.  %  De  CotuoUuimu  ad  Htlmtm 
Mutrem  lAber,  a  consolatory  letter  to  his  molb 
er,  written  during  his  residence  in  Corsica.  1- 
is  one  of  bis  best  treatises.  3.  Dt  ConacUuiamt 
ad  Polybium  Liber,  also  written  in  Corsica.  If 
it  is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  doea  him  no  credit. 
Poly  bins  was  the  powerful  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius, and  the  CoiuoUuio  is  intended  to  eomlbrt 
him  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  loss  of  his  brother 
But  it  also  contains  adulation  of  the  emperor 
and  many  expressions  unv.orthy  of  a  ttmr  stnie 
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«r  ot  an  honest  man.  i.  UUr  de  Consolatiane 
td  Mareianii  written  after  hi«  leUm  from  exile, 
was  designed  to  console  Maroia  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of  A.  Ore- 
mutias  Cordus.  6.  De  PravidetUia  Liber,  or 
Quart  bonig  viri*  mala  aecidant  cum  gil  Frovi- 
ientia,  is  addressed  to  the  yoanger  LuciliuSf 
procarator  of  Sicily.  The  qaestion  that  is  here 
discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers :  the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca 
nys  that  he  intends  to  prove  "  that  Providence 
hath  a  power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  is 
always  present  with  us.*'  6.  De  Animi  Tran- 
quillitate,  addressed  to  Serenus,  probably  writ- 
ten soon  after  Seneca's  return  from  exile.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  rather  than  a  treatise  : 
the  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
tranquillity  of  mind  can  be  obtaiaed.  7.  De  Con" 
siantia  Sapienti*  eeu  quod  in  sapientem  non  cadit 
injuria,  also  addressed  to  Serenus,  is  founded 
on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the  impassiveness  of 
the  wise  man.  8.  De  dementia  ad  Neronem 
Ccuarem  Libri  duo,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
Nero*s  reign.  There  is  too  much  of  the  flat^ 
terer  in  this ;  but  the  advice  is  good.  The  sec- 
ond book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  second  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told 
of  Nero*s  unwillingness  to  si^n  a  sentence  of 
execution,  and  his  exclamation,  *'I  would  I 
could  neither  read  nor  wiite."  0.  De  Bretitaie 
Vila  ad  Paulinum  Idber,  recommends  the  proper 
employment  of  time  and  the  getting  of  wisdom 
as  the  chief  purpose  of  life.  10.  Z^  Vita  Beala 
ad  GaUionem^  addressed  to  his  brother,  L.  Junius 
Gallic,  is  probably  one  of  the  later  works  of 
Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the  stoical  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  happiness  without  virtue ; 
but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as  health 
and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  II.  De  Otio  out  Secessu 
Sapienlie,  is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  10.  13. 
De  Benefieiis  lAbri  eeptem,  addressed  to  .£bu- 
cius  Liberalis,  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
way  of  conferring  a  favor,  and  of  the  duties  of 
the  giver  and  of  the  receiver.  The  handling  is 
not  very  methodical,  but  it  is  very  complete. 
It  is  a  treatise  which  all  persons  might  read 
with  profit.  13.  EpistoUe  ad  LuciUum,  one  hund- 
red and  twenty-four  in  number,  are  not  the  cor- 
respondence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero, 
bfat  a  collection  of  moral  maxims  and  remarks 
without  any  systematic  order.  They  contain 
mach  good  matter,  and  have  been  favorite  read- 
ing with  many  distinguished  men.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  letters,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably  after  he  had 
lost  the  favor  of  Nero.  That  Seneca  sought 
consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  literary 
occupation  is  manifest.  14.  Apocolocyniune,  is 
a  satire  against  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The 
word  is  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deifi- 
cation, and  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pump- 
kinification,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among 
the  pumpkins.  The  subject  was  well  enough, 
but  the  treatment  has  no  great  merit ;  and  Sen- 
eca probably  had  no  other  object  than  to  gratify 
hia  spite  against  the  emperor.  15.  QuitsHonum 
Naturalium  Libti  septem,  addressed  to  Luciltus 
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Junior,  is  not  a  systematic  work,  but  a  ^lee 
tion  of  natural  facts  from  various  writers,  Greek 
and  Roman,  many  of  which  are  curious.  The 
first  book  treats  of  meteors,  the  second  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  the  third  of  water,  the  /ourth 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  fifth  of  winds,  the 
sixth  of  earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  seventh  of  comets.  Moral  re- 
marks are  scattered  through  the  work ;  and,  in 
deed,  the  design  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  to 
find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief  part  of 
philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  (Physic). 
16.  Tragadia,  ten  in  number.  They  are  en- 
titled Hercules  Furens,  ThyesUs,  Thebais  or  Phct- 
nieea,  Hippolytue  or  Ffuedra,  (Edipus,  Troadet 
or  Hecuba,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Hercules  (Etaus, 
and  Octavia,  The  titles  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Octavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  traflodies  are,  Greek  mytholoffical  sub- 
jects treated  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  are 
written  in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with 
choral  parts,  in  anapestic  and  other  metres 
The  subject  of  the  Octavia  is  Nero's  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  wife,  his  passion  for  Poppea,  and 
the  exile  of  Octavia.  These  tragedies  are  not 
adapted,  and  certainly  were  never  intended  for 
the  stage.  They  were  designed  for  reading  or 
for  recitation  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhetorical  age.  They  con- 
tain many  striking  passages,  and  have  some 
merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments  and  maxims 
abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of  Seneca 
are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose  works 
The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have  been 
as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character, 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations  ;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quot- 
ing, which  can  not  be  said  of  all  writers.  That 
Seneca  possessed  great  mental  powers  can  noi 
be  doubted.  He  had  seen  much  of  human  life, 
and  he  knew  well  what  man  was.  His  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  he  adopted  a  system,  was  the 
stoical,  but  it  was  rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoi- 
cism than  pure  stoicism.  His  style  is  antithet 
ical,  and  apparently  labored ;  and  when  there  is 
much  labor,  there  is  generally  affectation.  Yet 
his  language  is  clear  and  lorcible ;  it  is  not 
mere  words:  there  is  thought  always.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much 
that  is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated 
the  matter  in  so  attractive  a  way.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronovius,  Leiden, 
1649-1668, 4  vols.  12mo ;  by  Ruhkopf,  Leipzig, 
1797-1811,  6  vols.  8vo ;  and  the  Bipont  edition, 
Strassburg,  1809,  5  vols.  8vo.  [A  new  edition 
is  in  course  of  publication  by  Fickert,  of  which 
three  Tolumes  have  appeared,  Leipzig,  1842-5.] 
SbnecIo,  HsBBNNlut.  1.  Was  a  native  of 
Bstica  in  Spain,  where  he  served  as  quaestor. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  Metins  Cams,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  written  the  life  of  Helvidius  Pnscus, 
which  he  composed  at  the  request  of  Fannia, 
the  wife  of  Helvidius. — [2.  C.  Sosius,  consul 
sufiectus  A.D.98,  and  consul  A.D.  99, 102,  and 
107. — 3.  TuLLius,  a  friend  of  Nero,  neverthe- 
less took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor,  and  on  its  detection  was  obliged  tu 
put  an  end  to  his  life.]  ^-^  ^ 
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SbnIa  (Senensis:  now  Segna  or  Zengg),  a 
Roman  colony  ir  Liburnia  in  lUyricunru  on  the 
coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siacia. 

SfiirdNEs,  a  powerfal  people  in  Gallia  Lugda- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Se- 
quana  (now  Seine)t  and  were  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Parisii,  on  the  west  by  the  Car- 
iiutes,  on  the  south  by  the  iEdui,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandubii.  Their 
chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterward  called 
Senones  (now  Seru).  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  B.C.  400,  in  order  to 
settle  in  Italy ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Italy  was  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  tribes, 
the  Senones  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south,  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
Rivers  Utis  and  iEsis  (between  Ravenna  and 
Ancona),  afler  expelling  the  Umbrians.  In  this 
country  they  founded  the  town  of  Sena.  They 
extended  their  ravages  into  Etruria ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans while  they  were  laying  siege  to  Clusium 
that  they  marched  against  Rome  and  took  the 
city,  B.C.  390.  From  this  time  we  find  them 
engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Ro- 
mans, till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued, and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed 
by  the  consul  Dolabella,  283. 

SsiffTliruM  (Sentlnas,  Sentinatis :  ruins  near 
Satsoferrato),  a  fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not 
far  from  the  River  .£8is. 

[Sentius  Adourinus,  an  epigrammatic  poet 
In  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  he 
praised  in  his  rerses.  One  of  his  poems  in 
praise  of  Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the 
latter.] 

Sentius  Satvrnxnus.     Vid.  Saturmincs. 

SspIas  {l^truic :  now  St.  George)^  a  promon- 
tory in  the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Magnesia,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

[Sbpindn  (now  Auiluh  about  ten  miles  from 
Sepino)t  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  to  the  south- 
east of  Bovianum:  it  became  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.] 

Sbplasia,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Cap- 
ua, where  perfumes  and  luxuries  of  a  similar 
kind  were  sold. 

Sbpproris  {^en^pCc  :  now  Sefurieh),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  about 
half  way  between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  was  an  insignificant  place  until 
Hered  Antipu  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  cap- 
ital of  Galilee,  under  the  name  of  Digc^sarea. 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, and  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
fourth  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Cfcsar  Gallus  on  account  of  a  revolt  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Septeh  Aqujb,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabini,  near  Reate. 

Septbm  Fratbbs  CEnrd  iide?^ot :  now  Jcbd 
Zdtout,  i.  e.,  Apes^  Hilt),' a  mountain  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Fretum  (jramtanum  (now 
traits  of  GibraUar),  connected  by  a  low  tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  Abyla,  which  is 
also  included  under  the  modem  name. 

Septem  Maria,  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
Binnts  to  the  lagoons  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Po  by  the  frequent  overflows  of  this  nvei 
Persons  usually  sailed  through  these  lagoow 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum. 

SspTEMPiDA  (Septem peda nus :  now  San  5«» 
erino)^  a  Roman  municipium  in  the  interior  of 
Picenum,  on  the  road  from  Auximum  to  TJrba 
Salvia. 

SeptTmTus  Geta.     Vid.  Get  a. 

SeptimIus  Seebitus.     Vid.  Serbncs 

SeptImIus  Skterus.     Vid.  Seterus. 

SeptimIus  TitIus,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Hor- 
ace (i.,  3,  9-14)  represents  as  having  ventured 
to  quaflTa  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and 
as  having  been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction 
in  tragedy.  In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of 
him  under  the  name  of  Titus ;  and  he  is  prob- 
ably the  same  individual  with  the  Septimius 
who  is  addressed  in  the  sixth  ode  of  the  second 
book,  and  who  is  introduced  in  the  ninth  epistle 
of  the  first  book. 

[Septimius,  Q.,  the  translator  of  the  work  on 
the  Trojan  war,  bearing  the  name  of  Dictys 
Cretensis.] 

[Septra,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Amanus,  near  Are  Alexandri,  taken  by 
Cicero  while  proconsul  in  that  province.] 

Sbquana  (now  Seine),  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that 
country,  and  flowing  through  the  province  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis  into  the  ocean  opposite 
Britain.  It  is  three  hundred  and  forty-six  miles 
in  length.  Its  principal  aflluents  are  the  Ma- 
trona  (now  Mame),  Esia  (now  Oise\  with  its  trib« 
utary  the  Axona  (now  Aistu)  and  Incaunus  (now 
Yonney  This  river  has  a  slow  current,  and 
is  navigable  beyond  Lutetia  Parisiorum  (now 
Paris). 

S EQUANT,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  GaUia 
Belgica,  separated  from  the  Helvetii  by  Mens 
Jurassus,  from  the  iEdui  by  the  Arar,  and  from 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  the  Rhone,  inhab- 
iting the  country  called  Framke  Compte  and 
Burgundy.  In  the  later  division  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  the  country  of  the  Sequani 
formed  a  special  province  under  the  name  of 
Maxima  Sequanorum.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  River  Sequana,  which  had  its  source 
in  the  northwestern  frontiers  of  their  territory; 
but  their  country  was  chiefly  watered  by  the 
rivers  Arar  and  Dubis.  Their  chief  town  was 
Vesontio  (now  Bcsan^n).  They  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  ^dui. 

Sequester,  Vibius,  the  name  attached  to  a 
glossary  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  geographical  names  contained  in  the  Roman 
poets.  The  tract  is  divided  into  seven  sections  : 
1.  Flumina.  2.  ForUes,  8.  Locus.  4.  Nemora 
5.  Paludes.  6.  MonUs.  7.  Gentes.  To  whicl^ 
in  some  MSS.,  an  eighth  is  added,  Ctintaining  a 
list  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Con- 
cerning the  author  personally  we  know  nothing ; 
and  he  probably  lived  not  earlier  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fiAh  century.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Oberlinus,  Argent.,  1778. 

Sera.     Vid.  Serica. 

Serapio,  a  surname  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipia 
Nasica,  consul  B.C.  138.     Vid.  Scipio.  No.  18. 

SerapIon  {'Lepaittuv),  a  physician  of  Alexan- 
drea,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Hf 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  tbe^Empirici,  and  5< 
igitizedby  V^jOC 
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mucti  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  au- 
thors attribated  to  him.  Serapion  wrote  against 
Hippocrates  with  much  vehemen  ye ;  but  neithet 
this,  nor  any  of  his  other  works,  is  now  extant. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  and  quoted  b} 
Celsas,  Gaien,  and  others. 

Serapis  or  SarIpis  {lapawi^),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  wor- 
ship was  introduced  into  Rome  together  with 
that  of  Isis.    For  details,  vid.  Isis. 

[SsftBoiris  Lacus.     Vid,  SitBoms  Lacvs.] 

SbrdIca  or  SabdIca,  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Mcesia,  and  the  capital  of  Dacia  Interior, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  sources  of 
the  (Escus,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to 
Philippopolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Emperor  Maximianus ;  it  was  destroyed  by  At- 
tila,  but  was  soon  afterward  rebuilt :  and  it  bore 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  Triaditza.  Its 
extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen  south  of  Sophia. 
Serdica  denved  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
people  Sbbdi. 

Sebbna,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  fos- 
ter-mother of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  wife 
ofStiiicho. 

Seebnus,  ANNiSDs,  ouc  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  work  De  TranptiUiiate  and  De 
C<m$tantia.  He  was  praefectus  vigilum  under 
Nero,  and  died  in  consequence  of  eating  a  pois- 
onous kind  of  fungus. 

Seebitus,  Q.  SamnonIous,  (or  Sammicut)^  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  as  a  man 
of  taste  and  varied  knowledge.  As  the  friend 
of  Gets,  by  whom  his  compositions  were  studied 
with  great  pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at 
supper,  by  command  of  Garacalla,  A.D.  818, 
leaving  behind  him  many  learned  works.  His 
eon,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  the  precep- 
tor of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  pupil  the  magnificent  library  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father.  A  medical  poem,  ex- 
tending to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  hexameter 
lines,  has  descended  to  us  under  the  title  Q. 
Sereni  Sammoniei  de  Medieina  praeepta  saluber- 
rima,  or  Prteeqtta  de  Medieina  parvo  prelio  p^ct- 
hilif  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sam- 
monicus.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
information,  extracted  from  the  best  authorities, 
on  natural  history  and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  puerile  superstitions,  the 
whole  expressed  in  plain  and  almost  prosaic 
ianeuage.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Burmann, 
in  his  Poet€B  Latini  Minaret  (4to,  Leid.,  1731, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  187-888). 

Serbnus,  A.  SEPTliiIu8,a  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
eharms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural 
pursuits.  His  works  are  lost,  but  are  frequent- 
^  quoted  by  the  grammarians. 
'  Serb  I.     Vid.  Sebioa. 

[Sbbobstub,  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  accom- 
panied .£neas  to  Italy  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  from  whom  the  Sergia  gens  were 
fabled  to  have  derived  their  name  and  lineage.] 

[Seboia,  sister  of  Catiline,  was  married  to 
Q.  Caecilius.  a  Roman  eques,  who  was  slain  by 
bis  brotl  er-in-law  during  the  proscription  of 
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Sulla.    Sergia,  like  her  brothel  bore  a  bad  ctiar 
acter.] 

SbeoIa  Gexs,  patrician.  The  Sergii  ^.raced 
their  descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestus  (Virg., 
JEn-t  v.,  181).  The  Sergii  were  distinguished 
in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first 
member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consul- 
ship was  L.  Sergius  Fidenas,  in  B.C.  437.  Cat- 
iline  belonged  to  this  gens.  Vid,  Catilina. 
The  Sergii  bore  also  the  surnames  of  EsquHi- 
iitc#,  Fidenae,  Orata,  Pau/iw,  Plancus,  and  Stius  , 
but  none  of  them  are  of  sufificient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  notice. 

SeboIus,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  hut 
later  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the 
author  of  two  tracts ;  the  first  entitled  In  pri- 
mam  DonoH  Editionem  Commentarium ;  the  sec- 
ond. In  secundam  Donati  Editionem  Commenta- 
ria.  They  are  printed  in  the  Grammatiea  Lati' 
me  auctoree  antiqiti  of  Putschius  (Hannov.,  1605. 
p.  1816-1838). 

SebTca  (^  ^np^Kn,  ^vpef ;  Seres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing,  l^p,  Ser),  a  country  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  famous  as  the  native  region  of  the 
silk-worm,  which  was  also  called  trnp ;  and  hence 
the  adjective  •*  serious"  for  silken.  The  name 
was  known  to  the  western  nations  at  a  very  early 
period,  through  the  use  of  silk,  first  in  Western 
Asia,  and  afterward  in  Greece.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  until  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  the  name  had  no  distinct 
geographical  signification.  Serica  and  Seres 
were  simply  the  unknown  country  and  peopie 
in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of  com- 
merce, silk,  was  obtained.  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained 
from  the  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  re- 
corded by  Ptolemy,  who  names  several  posi- 
tions that  can  be  identified  with  reasonable 
probability,  but  the  detailed  mention  of  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  object  of  this  work. 
The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  corresponds  to  the  north- 
western part  of  CAtna,  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Thibet  and  Chineee  Tartary,  The  cap- 
ital, Sbra,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be  Sin^an,  on 
the  Hoang-ho,  but  by  some  Peking.  The  coun- 
try was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  unknown  regions,  on  the  west  by 
Scythia,  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  India 
and  the  Sinse.  The  people  were  said  by  some 
to  be  of  Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian  origin, 
and  by  others  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  Great 
Wall  of  China  is  mentioned  ty  Ammianus  Mar 
cellinus  under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 

SbrIphus  {lipi^ :  ^epl^io^ :  now  Serphoy, 
an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  lying  between  Cythnus  and  Siphnus.  It 
was  a  small  rocky  island  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  island  where  Danad  and  Perseus  landed 
after  they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisius,  where 
Perseus  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  after- 
ward turned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with 
the  Gorgon*s  head.  Seriphus  was  colonised  by 
lonians  from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
few  islands  which  refused  submission  to  Xerx- 
es. At  a  later  time  the  inhabitants  of  Seri- 
phus were  noted  for  their  poverty  and  wretch 
edness ;  and  Ibr  this  reason  the  island  was 
employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  plac4 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.    The  aft- 
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nent  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in  Seriphoe 
were  mute. 

SScRMYLA  (SfpfivA^ :  Sep^Xioc),  a  town  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsuhi  Si- 
ihonia. 

Sbsran  178,  AtilIus.  Serranus  was  oriffinally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  Atilius  Regulas,  consul  B.C. 
357,  but  afterward  became  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  an- 
cient writers  derive  the  name  from  severe,  and 
relate  that  Regulus  received  the  surname  of 
Serranus,  because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing 
when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  consulship  (Virg.,  JSn.,  vi.,  846).  It 
appears,  however,  from  coins,  that  Saranus  is 
the  proper  form  of  the  name,  and  some  modem 
writers  think  that  it  is  derived  from  Saranum, 
a  town  of  Umbria.— 1.  C,  pristor  B.C.  218,  the 
first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  sent 
into  Northern  Italy.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul  P. 
Scipio.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216. — 2.  C,  cumle  »dile  193, 
with  li.  Scnbonius  Libo.  They  were  the  first 
sdiles  who  exhibited  the  Megtacsia  as  ludi  sce- 
nici.  He  was  pretor  185.^-3.  A.,  praetor  192, 
when  he  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  praetor 
a  second  time  in  178.  He  was  consul  in  170. 
— 4.  M.,  praetor  174^  when  he  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Sardinia.— 6.  M.,  praetor  152,  in  Further 
Spain,  defeated  the  Lusitani.— 6.  Ssz.,  consul 
136.— 7.  C,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Cae- 
pio,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were 
born.  Although  a  *<  stultiseimus  homo*'  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  was  elected  in  preference 
to  Q.  Catulus.  He  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
took  up  arms  against  Saturninus  in  100. — 8. 
Sex.,  surnamed  Gavianus,  because  he  original- 
ly belonged  to  the  Gavia  gens.  He  was  quaes- 
tor in  63  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  who  treat- 
ed him  with  distinguished  favor;  but  in  his 
tribunate  of  the  plebs,  57,  he  took  an  active  part 
<n  opposing  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment. 
After  Cicero's  return  to  Rome  he  put  his  veto 
upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring  to  Ci- 
cero the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

SBSRHiiTM  (Xi/^etov),  a  promontory  of  Thrace 
in  theiEgean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

SbrtorIus,  Q.,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a 
native  of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  was  born 
of  obscure  but  respectable  parents.  He  served 
under  Marius  in  the  war  against  the  Teutones ; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (now  ^tx), 
B.C.  102,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones 
in  disguise  as  a  spy,  for  which  hazardous  un- 
dertaking his  intrepid  character  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gallic  language  well  qualified  him. 
He  also  served  as  tnbunus  militum  in  Spain 
under  T.  Didius  (97).  He  was  quaestor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  an  eye  in  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  88,  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  his 
old  commander,  C.  Marina,  whose  character  he 
well  understood.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
four  armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Marius 
and  Cinna.  He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the 
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bloody  maasac:  e  which  ensued  after  Mar  iii 
and  Cinna  entered  Rome ;  and  he  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the 
slaves  whom  Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  feh 
upon  them  in  their  camp,  and  speared  four  ibou-  . 
sand  of  them.  In  83  Sertorius  was  praetor,  and 
either  in  this  year  or  the  following  he  went  into 
Spain,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province  by  the  Marian  party.  After  coIlectinf» 
a  small  body  of  troops  m  Spain,  he  crossed  over 
to  Mauretania,  where  he  gained  a  victory  ovei 
Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's  g6i'.erals.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  success  fn  Africa,  :.e  was  invitcMl 
by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Romans,  to  become  their  leader.  He 
gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusitanians  and 
the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and  soon  succeed- 
ed in  forming  an  army  which  for  some  years 
successftiUy  opposed  all  the  power  of  Rome. 
He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
to  strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A  fawn 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a 
present,  which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on 
all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had  become  master 
of  Italy,  Sertorius  was  joined  by  many  Romans 
who  had  been  proacribed  by  the  dictator ;  and 
this  not  only  added  to  his  consideration,  but 
brought  him  many  good  officers.  In  79  Metel- 
lus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a  considera- 
ble force  against  Sertorius ;  but  MeteUus  could 
effect  nothmg  against  the  enemy.  He  was  un- 
able to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive  battle, 
but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla  war- 
fare of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perpema  with  fifty-three  cohorts.  Vid. 
Pbrperna.  To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his 
formidable  power,  Sertorius  established  a  sen- 
ate of  three  hundred,  into  which  no  provincial 
was  admitted ;  but,  to  soothe  the  more  distin 
ffuished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some  security 
for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a  scho<rf  at  Hu- 
esca  (now  Oeea),  in  Aragon,  for  the  educatior 
of  their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning 
The  continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of 
MeteUus  induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompe) 
to  his  assistance,  but  with  an  independent  com 
mand.  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain  in  76  with 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand  cav- 
alry, but  even  with  this  formidable  force  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  t\e  years  Sertorius 
kept  both  MeteUus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut 
to  pieces  a  large  number  of  their  forces.  Ser- 
torius was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a 
banquet  by  Perpema  and  some  other  Roman 
ofllcers,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  their  commander. 

SxbvilIa.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  ServUius  Cae- 
pio  and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  M.  Dvius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  01.  Servilia  was  married  twice; 
first  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  sec 
ondly  to  D.  Junius  Silanus,  consul  62.  She  was 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesar  \  and 
it  ia  reported  that  Brutus  was  her  son  by  Caesar. 
This  tale,  however,  can  not  be  true,  as  Caesai 
was  only  fifteen  years  older  than  Brutus,  the 
fora>^r  having  been  born  in  100,  and  the  lattei 
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1  85.  Stie  turvived  both  her  lorer  and  her 
son.  AAer  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Aatony  sent 
«er  the  ashes  of  her  son. — 2.  Sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, \sa8  the  second  wife  of  L.  LucuUns, 
consul  74.  She  bore  Lucullos  a  son,  but,  like 
her  B»ter,  she  was  faithless  to  her  husband ; 
and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her  conduct 
for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Cato  Uticen- 
tis,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 

Servilia  Gbnb,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  This 
gens  was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  ages 
of  the  republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men 
of  influence  in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial 
period.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  families, 
of  which  the  most  important  bore  the  names  of 
Ahala,  C^epio,  Casoa,  Glaucia,  Rullus,  Vatia. 

SesvIus  Mausds  Honobatus,  or  Sbrvids  Ma- 
Bins  HoNORATDs,  a  celebrated  Latin  gramma- 
rian, contemporary  with  Macrobius,  who  intro- 
duces him  among  the  dramatis  persons  of  the 
Saturnalia.  His  most  celebrated  production 
was  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  Virgil. 
This  is,  nominally  at  least,  still  extant ;  but, 
from  the  widely  different  forms  which  it  as- 
Bumes  in  different  MSS.,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  l^en  changed  and  interpolated  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  transcribers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much 
belongs  to  Servius  and  how  much  to  later  hands. 
Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
Taluable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but 
it  will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann.  [A  separate  edition 
was  published  by  Lion,  GOttingen,  1835, 2  vols. 
8vo.  j  We  possess  also  the  following  treatises 
bearing  the  name  of  Servius :  1.  In  sceundam 
Donati  Editionem  InUrpretatio.  2.  D$  Raliojie 
ulHmarum  Syllaharum  id  Apulinum  lAbcr.  3. 
Ars  de  centum  Metris  s.  Ccnltmetrum. 

Servius  TullIus.     Vid.  Tullius. 

Sksamus  (S)79af«$f),  a  little  coast  river  of 
Paphlaffonia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name : 
both  called  afterward  Anastrxs. 

Sesostris  (Z^crcaffTptc)*  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  who  is  call- 
ed in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses 
or  Ramesses.  Ramses  is  a  name  common  to 
several  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties ;  but  Sesostris  must  be  iden- 
tified with  Ramses,  the  third  king  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  the  father 
of  Menephthah.  Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  subdued  JBthiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians  in 
Europe ;  and  in  all  the  countries  which  he  con- 
quered he  erected  sUla,  on  which  he  inscribed 
nis  own  name.  He  returned  to  Egypt  ailer  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  and  the  countless  cap- 
tives whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.  Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia.  In  the 
remscins  of  his  palace-temple  at  Thebes  we  see 
bis  victories  and  conquests  represented  on  the 
<walls,  and  we  can  still  trace  there  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  whom  he  subdued. 
The  name  of  S^sostri^  is  not  four  d  on  monu- 
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ments,  and  it  was  probably  a  popular  siirnamv 
given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  nineteenth  dv 
nasty,  and  borrowed  from  Sesostris.  one  of  th« 
renowned  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  oi  per- 
haps from  Sesorthus,  a  king  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty. 

[SbssTtib  (now  Sessia  or  Sesia)^  a  small  river 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  flowing  past  Vercellae,  and 
emptying  into  the  Padus  (now  Po).} 

SssTiANiK  Ar.a  (now  Cape  Villano),  the  most 
westerly  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  Galliecia,  with  thre# 
altars  consecrated  to  Augustus. 

SssTiNUN  (Sestinas,  -atis:  now  SesHno),  a 
town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Pisaums. 

SssTiDS.     Vtd,  Sbztiqs. 

Skstds  (£j7ffrdf :  Xn(moc:  now /a/ova),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  distant  It  was  found 
ed  by  the  iEolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Gr&. 
cian  poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander 
and  Hero  {vid,  Lbaitdbr),  and  in  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
built  across  the  Hellespont.  Sestus  was  always 
reckoned  a  place  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Persians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  478,  aAer  a  long  siege.  It 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire. 

[Sbsuvii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  inhabit- 
ing part  of  the  department  de  VOme  and  of  that 
of  Calvados:  Seez^  in  the  former  of  these,  recalls 
the  ancient  name.] 

SXTABIS.       Vid.  S^OTABIS. 

Sbthon  (2e&<jv),  a  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephsv 
tus),  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Sabacon,  king  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  twelve  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Psammitichus.  Herodotus 
relates  (ii.,  Ul)  that  in  Sethon's  reign,  Sana- 
charibus,  kin^  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians, 
advanced  agamst  Egypt,  at  which  Sethon  was 
in  great  alarm,  as  he  had  insulted  the  warrior 
class,  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  and 
they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to  the  war.  But 
the  god  Vulcan  (Hephestns)  came  to  his  assist* 
ance  ;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnaw- 
ed to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection 
of  this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a  statue  of 
the  king  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephiestus), 
holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  '*  Let 
every  man  look  at  me  and  be  pious."  This  San- 
acharibus  is  the  Sennacherib  of  the  Scriptnres, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  at  Pelu- 
sium is  evidently  only  another  version  of  tho 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  had  advanced 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event 
happened  in  B.C.  711. 

SbtIa  (Setinus :  now  Stxza  or  Sttse),  an  an 
cient  town  of  Latium,  in  the  east  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  originally  belonged  to  the  Volsciaa 
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confederacy,  but  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
Romans  and  colonized.  It  was  here  that  the 
Romans  kept  the  Carthaginian  hostages.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellent  wine  grown  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  was  reck- 
oned in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy. 

[Seticm  Promontorium  (now  Cape  Cette\  a 
promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia,  north- 
east of  Agatha  (now  Agde)^  and  near  the  island 
Blascon  (now  Brescon).] 
Severus,  M.  Aurelids  Alexander,  usually 
.  called  Alexander  Sbyerus,  Roman  emperor 
^  A.D.  332-235,  the  son  of  Gtessins  Marcianus  and 
Julia  Mamsea,  and  first  cousin  of  Elagabalus, 
was  born  at  Arce,  in  Phcenicia,  in  the  temple  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  which  his  parents  had 
repaired  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  the  1st 
of  October,  A.D.  205.  His  original  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Alexianus  Bassianugi  the 
latter  appellation  having  been  derived  from  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Upon  the  elevation  of 
Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and  the 
eourt  to  Rome,  a  report  having  been  spiead 
abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the  emperor, 
was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  821  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Elagabalus  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  Alexianu9  and  Bassianut  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  M.  Aureliut  Alexander  substituted  ; 
M.  Aurelius  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  ;  Alexan- 
der in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a  direct 
revelation  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On 
the  death  of  Elagabalus,  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
A.D.  222,  Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  add- 
ing Severus  to  his  other  desiffnations,  in  order 
to  mark  more  explicitly  the  descent  which  he 
claimed  from  the  father  of  Caracalla.  After 
reigning  in  peace  some  years,  during  which  he 
reformed  many  abuses  in  the  state,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Artaxerxcs,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  had  lately  founded  the  new  empire  of 
the  Sassanideon  the  ruins  of  the  Pa'^hian  mon- 
archy. Alexander  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Artaxerxes  in  232 ;  but  he  was  unable  to  pros- 
ecute his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  283,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating ;  but,  before  h^  had  made  any  prog- 
ress in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  small 
band  of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  Maxirainus,  and  slain,  along  with  his  moth- 
er, in  the  early  part  of  235,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  Al- 
exander Severus  was  distinguished  by  justice, 
wisdom,  and  clemency  in  all  public  transactions, 
and  by  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  private 
life. 

Sever 08,  A.  CiSclNA.  Vid.  Cjbcina. 
Severus,  CasbIus,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, was  born  about  B.C.  50,  at  Longula,  in 
Latium.  He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  dis- 
solute character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the 
severity  of  his  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles. 
He  must  have  commenced  his  career  as  a  pub- 
lic slanderer  very  early,  if  he  is  the  person 
against  whom  the  sixth  epode  of  Horace  is  di- 
rected, as  is  supposed  by  many  ancient  and  mod- 
ern commentators.    Toward  the  latter  end  of 
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SEVERUS,  SEPTIMIUS. 

the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus  was  banishec 
by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete  on  account 
of  his  libellous  verses ;  but  as  he  still  continueii 
to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tiberius,  in 
in  A.D.  24,  to  the  desolate  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  exile,  A.D.  33. 

Setbrus,  CornelIds,  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  Bcllvm  Siculum.'wzs  contemporary  witt 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  written  from  Pontus. 

Severus,  FlavIus  Valerius,  Roman  emper- 
or A.D.  806-307.  He  was  proclaimed  Cesar 
by  Galerius  in  305 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
further  proclaimed  Augustus  by  Galerius.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  sent  against  Maxentius,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Rome  and  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

Severus,  LibTus,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  461- 
465,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and  owed  bis  ac- 
cession to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne  after  the  assassination  of  Majorian. 
During  his  reign  the  real  government  was  ir 
the  hands  of  Ricimer.  Severus  died  a  natura. 
death. 

Severus,  SeptTmTus  L.,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
193-211,  was  born  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  important  military  com- 
mands under  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  he 
was  at  length  appointed  conomander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  Pannonia  and  Ulyria.  By  this  army 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Pertinax  (193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon 
Rome,  where  Julianus  had  been  made  emperor 
by  the  prstorian  troops.  Julianus  was  put  to 
death  upon  his  arrival  before  the  city.  Fid.  Ju- 
lianus. Severus  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  saluted  em- 
peror by  the  eastern  legions.  The  struggle  waa 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  decisive  battle  near  I»- 
sus,  m  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Severn^ 
and,  having  been  shortly  afterward  taken  pris- 
oner, was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter 
(194).  Severus  then  laid  siege  to  Byzantinm, 
which  refused  to  submit  to  him  even  after  the 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till 
196.  The  city  was  treated  with  great  severity 
by  Sevenis.  Its  walls  were  levelled  with  the 
earth,  its  soldiers  and  magistrates  put  to  death 
and  the  town  itself,  deprived  of  all  its  political 
privileges,  made  over  to  the  Perintbians.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  siege,  Severus  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates  (196)  and  subdued  the 
Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to  Gaul 
to  oppose  Albinus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albinua 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Se- 
verus returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year ;  but 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  capital,  he 
set  out  for  the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Parthians,  who  were  ravaging  Mes- 
opotamia. He  crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in 
198,  and  commenced  a  series  of  operations  which 
were  attended  with  brilliant  results.  Seleucis 
j  and  Bhbylon  were  evacuatecUby  the  er jcmj,  and 
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SEVKRUS,  suLPicras. 

CtesiphoQ  was  taken  and  plundered  after  a  short 
liege.  Ader  spending  three  years  in  the  East, 
and  Yisiting  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  Se- 
▼erus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the  next 
seven  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome, 
but  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Gleta.  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Calecfonians,  and  erejted  the  cele- 
brated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the  Sol- 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  After  remain- 
ing two  years  in  Britain,  be  died  at  Eboracum 
(York)  on  the  ilh  of  February,  211,  in  the  siz- 
ty-fiflh  year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of 
his  reign. 

SsvBBus,  SuLPicios,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  a  native  of  Aquita- 
nia,  and  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was  orig- 
inally an  advocate ;  but  he  eventually  became 
a  presbyter  of  the  churoh,  and  attached  himself 
closely  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  extant 
works  of  Severus  are,  1.  Historia  Sacra,  an  epit- 
ome of  sacred  history,  extending  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicbo 
and  Aurelianus,  A.D.  400.  2.  Vita  S.  Martini 
Turonensi*.  3.  Tres  Epittola.  4.  Diahgi  duo, 
containing  a  review  or  the  dissensions  which 
had  arisen  among  ecclesiastics  in  the  East  re- 
garding the  works  of  Origen.  6.  EpittoUt  Sex^ 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Se- 
verus is  by  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4to,  2  vols., 
Veror»,  1741-1764. 

[SB7as88,  the  architect,  with  Celer,  of  Ne- 
ro's golden  house.] 

[Sbtbbus  Mon8,  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  land 
of  the  Sabini,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  prob- 
ably belonged  to  Mons  Fiscellus  (now  Mufnti 
dslU  SibUU).} 

[Sbvinus  Laous.     Vid.  Sbbivus  Laous. 

[Sbvo  Mons  (now  Mount  Kjolen),  an  exten- 
sive and  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  Scandi- 
navia.] 

Sbuthbs  (2etAd]7c),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  nephew  of  Sitalces,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  in  424.  During  a  long 
reign  he  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  height  of  pow- 
er  and  prosperity  which  it  had  never  previously 
attained. 

SbxtU  or  Sbstxa  Gbn«,  plebeian,  one  of  whose 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Latera- 
nus,  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  B.C.  366. 

Sexti2b  Aau2B.     Vid.  Aqvm  Sbxtijb. 

Sbxtxub  or  Sbstius.  1.  P.,  quaestor  B.C.  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  57.  In  the  latter  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero*s  re- 
call from  banishment.  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a 
band  of  armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodius 
and  his  partisans;  and  in  the  following  year 
(66)  he  was  accused  of  Vis  on  account  of  his 
Tiolent  acts  during  his  tribunate.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and 
was  acquitted  on  the  14th  of  March,  chiefly  in 
C3nseqaence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  63  Sextius  was  pretor.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius  first  es- 
poused Pompey's  party,  but  he  afterward  joined 
Cesar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Cappadocia. 
He  was  ali^e  in  43|  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
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correspondence.— 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding  b| 
his  first  wife,  Postumia.  He  served  under  M 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became 
the  friend  of  Augustus.  Olc  of  Horace's  odes 
is  addressed  to  him.— 3.  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  le- 
gates in  Gaul,  and  afterward  governor  of  the 
province  of  Numidia  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time 
of  Caesar's  death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war 
asainst  Q.  Cornificius,  who  held  the  province  ol 
CHd  Africa,  and  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in 
battle. 

SbxtIvs  CALviNuti.     Vid.  Calviitus. 

Sbxtos  Empisicus,  was  a  physician,  and  le 
ceived  his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging  to 
the  school  of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the 
Skeptical  school  of  philosophy.  Two  of  his 
works  are  extant :  1.  Uvfiliuviai  ^yirorvnuaeic  fi 
oKtvTiKd,  vffoftvnfiaTa,  containing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Skeptics  in  three  books.  2.  Hpdc  rovi 
ftad^fiQTiKovc  avTifipiiTiKol,  against  the  Mathe- 
matici,  in  eleven  books,  is  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  six  books  are  a 
refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  mu- 
sic. The  remaining  five  books  are  directed 
against  logicians,  physical  philosophers,  and 
ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
work,  which  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
*TiroTvnuaeiC'  The  two  works  are  a  great  re- 
pository of  doubts ;  the  language  is  as  clear  and 
perspicuous  as  the  subject  wul  allow.  Edited 
by  Fabricius,  Lips.,  1718.  [A  reimpression  of 
this  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1842,  2  vols. 
8vo :  a  new  edition,  with  an  amended  text,  was 
published  by  Bekker  at  Berlin,  1842.] 

[$BXTC78,  of  Cbaeronea,  Plutarch's  sister's 
son,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  instructor  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus.] 

Sbxtus  Rufus.  1.  The  name  prefixed  to  a 
work  entitled  De  Regionibus  Urbi$  Roma^  pub« 
lished  by  Onuphrius  Panvinius  at  Frankfort  in 
1668.  This  work  is  believed  by  the  best  to- 
pographers to  have  been  compiled  at  a  late  pe- 
ril^, and  is  not  regarded  as  a  document  of  au« 
thority. — ^2.  Sbztds  Rufus  is  also  the  name  pre- 
fixed to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History  in 
twenty-eight  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium 
dc  Victoriis  et  Provineiit  Populi  Romani,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually 
printed  with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutropius, 
and  of  the  minor  Roman  historians.  There  are 
no  grounds  for  establishing  a  connection  be- 
tween Sextus  Rufus  the  historian  and  the  au< 
thor  of  the  work  De  Regionibus. 

SiB.a  or  Sibi  (2/^at,  2/6oi),  a  rude  people  io 
the  northwest  of  India  (in  the  Punjab),  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Hydaspes  (now 
Jelum)  and  Acesines  (now  Chenab),  who  wers 
clothed  in  skins  and  armed  with  clubs,  and 
whom,  therefore,  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  re- 
garded, whether  seriously  or  in  jest,  as  descend- 
ants of  Hercules. 

Sibylla  (Si^AAot),  the  name  by  which  sev> 
eral  prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first 
Sibyl,  from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Dar 
danus  snH  Neso.    Some  authors  mention  onU 
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lour  Sibyls,  tho  Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian ;  but  it  was  more 
eoromonly  believed  that  there  were  ten,  namely, 
(he  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphian  (an 
elder  Delphian,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Lamia,  and  a  younger  one),  the  Cimmerian, 
the  Erythraean  (also  an  elder  and  a  younger 
one,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Herophile), 
*he  Samian,  the  Cumaean  (sometimes  identified 
with  the  Erythrttan),  the  Hellespontian  or  Tro- 
jan, the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumaean, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Hero- 
phile, Demo,  PhemonoS,  Deiphobe,  Demophile, 
and  Amalthea.  She  was  consulted  by  ^neas 
before  he  descended  into  the  lower  world.  She 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition,  ap- 
peared before  KingTarquinius,  offering  him  the 
Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  vid.  Did.  of  Antiq.f  art.  Sibtllzhi 

LiBRI. 

SicAMBRX.     Vid.  Syoambri. 

[Sic  ANA  (LiKavff),  a  city  of  Iberia,  on  the  River 
Sicanus,  whence  tradition  made  the  Sicani  to 
have  emigrated  to  Sicily.     Vid.  Sicilia.] 

SlOANI,  SiCBLI,  SiCBLldTJB.       Vid.  SiCILlA. 

[Sicanus.     Vid.  Sicana.] 

[S1CANU8  (Zticavof),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Exe- 
cestus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusans 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  B.C. 
415.  He  was  sent  to  Agrigentum,  which  he 
endeavored  to  regain  by  stratagem  from  the 
party  who  had  seized  upon  it  and  driven  out 
those  favorable  to  Syracuse.  At  the  great  bat- 
tle in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  he  commanded  a 
wing  of  the  Syracusan  fleet.] 

SicarTi  (i.  e.,  astassing)^  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  certain  savage  mountam  tribes 
of  the  Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Thugs  of 
India,  avowed  murderers  b^  profession.  In  the 
same  mountaine  there  existed,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  a  branch  of  the  fanatic  sect  call- 
ed AssassinSf  whose  habits  resembled  those  of 
the  Sicani,  and  whose  name  the  Crusaders  im- 
ported into  Europe ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian 
origin. 

Sicca  Veneria  (now  probably  M^Xa/),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Numidia  and  Zeugitana,  built  on  a  hill 
near  the  River  Bagradas.  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  with  rites  peculiar  to  the  cor- 
responding Eastern  deity  Astarte,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  a  Phcenician 
settlement. 

SicH^us,  also  called  Acerbas.   Vid.  Acbrbas. 

SicilIa  (now  Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  islands 
\\Bk  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  isl- 
and Thrinacia  (9pfvajcta),  and  it  was  therefore 
frequently  called  Thrinacia,  Trinaoia,  or  Tbi- 
fiADRis,  a  name  which  was  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Roman  poets  called  it 
Tbiqubtra.  Its  more  usual  name  came  from 
its  later  inhabitants,  the  Siceli,  whence  it  was 
called  Sicblia  (liKeXid),  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  Sicilia.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  was  also  called 
SicaN*  i  i'SiKnvia).    Sicily  is  sep  irated  from  the 
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southern  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  cbarne 
called  Fbbtdm  Siculum,  sometimes  simply  Frb 
TUM  (llop$/i6c)i  and  alsoScvLLiStii  Frbtum,  of 
which  the  modem  name  is  Faro  di  Metsina 
The  sea  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  island  was 
also  called  Mars  Siculitm.  The  island  itself  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  northern  and 
southern  sides  are  about  one  hundred  and  sev 
enty-five  miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast ;  and  the  length  of  the 
eastern  side  is  about  one  hundred  and  fiAeev 
miles.  The  northwestern  point,  the  Promont<^ 
rium  Lilybaum^  is  about  ninety  miles  from  Capt 
Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  the  northeastern 
point,  PromontoriumPelorus,  is  about  three  mOea 
from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Italy ;  and  the 
southeastern  point,  Promontorium  Pachynut,  is 
sixty  miles  from  the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily 
formed  originally  part  of  Italy,  and  was  torn 
away  from  it  by  some  volcanic  eruption,  as  tbA 
ancients  generally  believed.  A  range  of  mount 
ams,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines, extends  throughout  the  island  from  east 
to  west.  The  general  name  of  this  mountain 
range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  (now  Madonia),  of 
which  there  were  several  offshoots  known  b> 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  the  celebrated  volcano  iGtna  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island,  Eryx  (now  St.  Giuliano) 
in  the  extreme  west,  near  Drepanum,  and  the 
Heraei  Montes  (now  Monti  Sori)  in  the  south, 
running  down  to  the  promontory  Pachynus.  A 
large  number  of  rivers  flow  down  from  the 
mountains,  but  most  of  them  are  dry,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  sununer.  The  soil  of  Sicily  was  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity  an  immense 
quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  population  of 
Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their  subsist- 
ence. So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  eariy  times 
on  account  of  its  com,  that  it  was  represented 
as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the  favor- 
ite abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in  this 
island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Besides  core 
the  island  produced  excellent  wine,  safidron, 
honey,  almonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to 
have  been  the  savage  Cyclopes  and  Laestry- 
ffSnes ;  but  these  are  fabulous  beings,  and  the 
first  inhabitants  mentioned  in  history  are  the 
Sicani  (ZixavoO  or  Sio^u  (Suce^At),  who  cross- 
ed over  into  the  island  from  Italy.  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  regard  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  as  two 
distinct  tribes,  supposing  the  latter  only  to  have 
migrated  from  Italy,  and  the  former  to  have 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  them.  They  appear  to  hav« 
been  a  Celtic  people.  According  to  Thucyd- 
ides,  their  original  settlement  was  on  the  River 
Sicanus  in  Il^ria ;  but  as  Thncydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanus  was  a  river  of  Gaul,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  Sequana,  as  some  modern  writers  sup- 
pose. The  aicient  writers  relate  that  these 
Sicani,  being  bard  pressed  by  the  Ligyes  (Li- 
gures),  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  Latium , 
that,  being  driven  out  of  this  country  by  the 
Aborigines  with  the  help  of  Pelasgians,  they 
migrated  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
they  lived  for  a  considerable-time  alonff  w  tk 
igitized  by  V^jOC 
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the  CEootriaDs ;  and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
uYer  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
hut  in  later  times  were  found  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terior and  in  the  northern  part ;  some  of  the 
most  important  towns  belonging  to  them  were 
Herbita,  Agyrium,  Adranum,  and  Enna.  The 
next  immigrants  into  the  island  were  Cretans, 
who  are  said  to  have  come  to  Sicily  nnder  their 
Icing,  Minos,  in  pursuit  of  Dasdalos,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  neiarhbor- 
hood  of  Aerigentom,  where  they  founded  Minoa 
(afterward  Heraclea  Minoa).  Then  came  the 
Blymiei,  a  small  band  of  fugitive  Trojans,  who 
are  said  to  have  built  Entella,  Erjrx,  and  Egesta. 
These  Cretans  and  Elymaei,  however,  if  indeed 
they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon  became  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Siouli.  The  Phcenicians,  like- 
wise, at  an  early  period  formed  settlements,  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  northern  and 
northwestern  parts.  They  were  subsequently 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their 
settlements  before  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Oreeks,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  Motya, 
Solus,  and  Panormus.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  the  immigrants  into  Sicily  were  the 
Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Oreeks  who  landed 
in  the  island  were  Chaloidians  from  EuboBa,  and 
Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian  Thudes.  These 
Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of  Nazos,  B.C. 
736.  They  were  soon  followed  by  other  Greek 
colonists,  who  founded  a  number  of  very  floor- 
ishing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734,  Leontini 
and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in  736,  Gela 
in  690|  Selincs  in  636,  Agrigentnm  in  679,  etc. 
The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling  race  in  the 
island,  and  received  the  name  of  SioBLidT^ 
(ZiKtXU^ai)  to  distittgoish  them  from  the  earlier 
inkabitants.  At  a  later  time  the  Carthag^inians 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their  first 
attempt  was  made  in  480;  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  Gelon  of  Syracose,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  great  loss.  Their  second  invasion  in 
409  was  more  suecessful.  They  took  Selinus 
in  this  year,  and  four  years  afterwird  (406)  the 
powerful  city  of  Agrigentnm.  They  now  be- 
came the  permanent  masters  of  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  and  were  engaged  in  ftequent 
wars  with  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities* 
The  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Oreeks  continued,  with  a  few  intermptions, 
down  to  the  first  Punic  war ;  at  the  doee  of 
which  (341)  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  island,  the  western  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  eastern 
part  still  continued  nnder  the  rule  of  Hieron  of 
Syracuse  as  an  ally  of  Rome  ;  but  after  the  re- 
volt of  Syracuse  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
the  conquest  of  that  city  by  Marcellus,  the  whole 
island  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
administered  by  a  prstor.  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  more  attention  was  paid  to  affricol- 
ture  than  to  commerce ;  and,  consequently,  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually  declined  in 
prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  pr9vince  received  the  Jus  Latii  from  Julius 
Caesar  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them^  in 
accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar's  will, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.    Augustus,  after  his 
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conquest  »f  Sex.  Pompey,  who  bad  held  the  iA 
and  for  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Me» 
sana,  Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thet 
mae,  and  Panormus.    On  the  downfall  ot  the 
Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Belisarius  in  A.D.  636,  and  annexed 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.    It  continued  a  proT 
inee  of  this  empire  till  828,  when  it  was  cod< 
quered  by  the  Saracens.    Literature  and  the 
arts  were  cultivated  with  great  success  m  the 
!  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,    it  was  the  birthplaee 
of  the  philosophera  Empedoeles,  Epicharmus, 
'  and  Dieaearohus;  of  the  mathematician  Aroki* 
'  modes;  of  the  physicians  Herodicus  and  Acron  * 
j  of  the  historians  Diodoros,  Antlochus,  Pfailia- 
I  tus,  and  Timaeus ;  of  the  rhetorician  Gorgias 
'  and  of  the  poets  Stesichorus  and  Theocritus. 
SioIma.     Vid,  Nbapolib,  No.  6. 
SicxnIus.    1.  L.  Sicnrius  Bbllutus,  the  leader 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sa- 
cred Mount  in  B.C.  494.    He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  first  tribnnes.-<-3.  L.  Sxcinius  Dbntatus, 
called  by  some  writers  the  Roman  Achilles.    He 
is  said  to  have  fonght  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  to  hare  stain  eight  of  the  enemy  in  sin 
gle  combat,  to  have  received  forty-five  wounds 
on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied the  triumphs  of  nine  generals,  wkn*se 
riotories  were  principally  owing  to  his  valor 
He  was  tribune  of  thie  plebs  in  464.    He  was 
put  to  death  by  the  decemvire  in  460,  because 
he  endeavored  to  peraoade  the  plebeians  to  se- 
cede to  the  Sacred  Mount.    The  persons  sent 
to  assassinate  him  fell  upon  him  in  a  .onely 
spot,  but  he  killed  most  of  them  before  they  sue* 
eeeded  in  dispatching  him. 

[SioimrtTs  or  Szoinus  (Zmcvvoc,  £<«ivof),  a 
Pereian,  according  to  Plutaroh,  a  slave  of  The- 
^  mistocles,  and  mudartiydf  to  his  children.  In 
I  B.C.  480  be  was  employed  by  his  master  to  con- 
yey  to  Xerxes  the  intelligence  of  the  intended 
flight  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis ;  and  after 
the  battle,  when  the  Greeks  had  desisted  from 
the  further  pureuit  of  the  Persians,  Themisto- 
oles  again  sent  Sicinnus,  with  others,  to  Xerxes, 
to  olaim  merit  with  him  for  having  dissuaded 
the  Oreeks  from  intercepting  his  flight.  As  a 
reward  for  his  serriees,  Themistocles  afterward 
enriched  Sicinnus,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
citizenship  of  ThespiaB.] 

SioInus  (lUtvoc:  luavtrtfc:  now  Sikino),  z 
small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  one  of  the  Spo- 
redes,  between  Pholegandrus  and  los,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  GGnoe  from  its  cultivation  of 
the  Tine,  but  to  have  been  named  Sicin.us  after 
a  son  of  Thoas  and  (Enoe.  It  was  probably 
,  colonized  by  the  lonians.  During  the  Peraian 
i  war  it  submitted  to  Xerxes,  but  it  afterward 
formed  part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire. 
SicdBis  (now  Stgre),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  terri 
tory  of  the  (^rretani,  divided  the  Ilergetes  and 
Lacetani,  flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiving 
the  River  Otnga  (now  Cinea),  fell  into  the  Ibe- 
rus  near  Octogesa. 

SioOlI.       Vui.  SiCILIA. 

SiovLDM  FrbtuM)  SioGlum  Mabb.     VuL  Si 

CILIA. 

SiodLUs  Flaocus.     Vid.  Flaccos 
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[Sici7M  (ZfKovi/),  the  northernmost  maritime 
etiy  of  Dalmatia,  where  the  Emperor  Claudias, 
aoeording  to  Pliny,  planted  a  colony  of  yeter- 
ana  ] 

SicYONiA  (2(«tKjv^),  a  small  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Peloponnesus,  bonnded  on  the  east 
by  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  west  by  Ach- 
aia,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and 
Olernae,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
Qaaf.  The  area  of  the  country  was  probably 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles. 
It  consisted  o '  a  plain  near  the  sea,  with  mount- 
ains in  the  interior.  Its  rivers,  which  ran  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  were  Sy  thas  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellels,  and  Asopus  in 
the  interior,  and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
produced  excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fish 
were  also  much  prized.  Its  chief  town  was  Sic- 
toN  (LiKvwf :  StKVtfvtof),  which  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  River  Asopus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others, 
twelve  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  ancient  city, 
which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  was  destroyed 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a  new  city,  which 
bore  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  Demetrias,  was 
built  by  him  on  the  high  ground  close  to  the 
Acropolis.  The  harbor,  which,  according  to 
some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  means  of 
lon^  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  formed  a  town 
of  Itself.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  ^Egialea  or  i£giali  {XiytdXeia, 
Alyia2x>l)t  after  an  ancient  king,  iEgialeas ;  to 
have  been  subsequently  nam^  Mecone  (M17- 
«wvi7),  and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon 
from  an  Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  rep- 
resented by  Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Agamemnon ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Pe- 
loponnesus it  became  subject  to  Phalces,  the 
son  of  Temenus,  and  was  henceforward  a  Do- 
rian state.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  however, 
were  formed  into  a  fourth  tribe  called  iEgialeis, 
which  possessed  equal  rights  with  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Hylleis,  Pam^yli,  and  Dymanata, 
into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were  divided. 
Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  its 
territory,  never  attained  much  political  impor- 
tance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Mesaenian  war  it  became  subject  to  a  succes- 
sion of  tyrants,  who  administered  their  power 
with  moderation  and  justice  for  one  hundred 
yeais.  The  first  of  these  tyrants  was  Andreas, 
who  began  to  rule  B.C.  676.  He  was  followed 
in  succession  by  Myron,  Aristonymus,  and  Clis- 
thones,  on  whose  death,  about  676,  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established.  Clisthe- 
nea  had  no  male  children,  but  only  a  daughter, 
Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the  Athenian 
Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Sicyonians 
•ent  fifteen  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
throe  hundred  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Platsae. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pe- 
joponnesian  wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice 
defeated  and  their  country  laid  waste  by  the 
Athenians,  first  under  Tolmides  in  466,  and 
again  under  Pericles  in  464.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  they  took  part  with  the  Spartans. 
From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
heir  nistory  requires  no  special  mention ;  but 
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in  the  middle  ol  the  third  oeMury  Sic>oq  tool 
an  active  part  in  public  afiTairs,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus,  who 
united  it  to  the  Achean  league  in  261.  Under 
the  Romans  it  gradually  declined ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  many  of  its  public  buildings  were 
in  ruins.  Sicyon  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
seat  of  Grecian  art.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of 
the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Eupompus,  and  which  produced  Pamphi- 
las  and  Apelles.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in  Greece,  which 
was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Dipcenua  and 
Scyllis  from  Crete  about  660 ;  but  its  earliest 
native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus.  Ly- 
sippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made 
by  its  inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  men- 
tion of  a  particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was 
much  prized  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 

SiOA,  SiDB  {lldtt,  ^i6iTifCf  and  2td9ri7c,  Siditea 
and  Sidetes).  1.  (Ruins  at  Eski  Adalia),  a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  west  of  tho 
River  Melas.  It  was  an  iEoIian  colony  from 
Cyme  in  iEolis,  and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  is  repre- 
sented on  its  coins  holding  a  pomegranate  (a/d^) 
as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  under  Constantino,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.~2.  The  old 
name  of  Polbmokium,  from  which  a  flat  district 
in  the  northeast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sidene  {^idnv^). 

[SiDBNB  {Zidnvnh  ^  town  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Granicus,  already,  in  Strabo's  time,  destroyed.] 

[StDBBO  {lidupu),  wife  of  Salmoneus,  step- 
mother of  Tyro,  was  slain  by  Pelias  in  the  grove 
and  at  the  altar  of  Juno.] 

SiDBNUS.       Vid,  PpLBMOmUM. 

SidigInx,  an  Ausonian  people  in  the  north- 
west of  Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Sam- 
nium,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnitea, 
united  themselves  to  the  Campanians.  Theii 
chief  town  was  Teanum. 

SiDON,  gen.  -onis  {ZMv,  gen.  2iduvo£^  some- 
times also  liASvoCf  in  the  Old  Testament  Tsidon, 
or,  in  the  English  form,  Zidon :  2tdcjv,  liduvioct 
^idovioc,  Sidonius :  ruins  at  Saida),  for  a  long 
time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  the  citiea  of  Phcenice.  As  early  as 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  it  is 
called  «*  Great  Zidon"  (Joshua,  xi.,  8).  It  stood 
in  a  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of  tho 
Mediterranean,  two  hundred  stadia  (twenty  ge- 
ographical miles)  north  of  Tyre,  four  hundred 
stadia  (forty  geographical  miles)  south  of  Bery- 
tus,  sixty-six  mfles  west  of  Damascus,  and  a 
day's  journey  northwest  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had  a  fine  double  harbor, 
now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Phcenice,  until  eclipsed  by  its  own  col- 
ony. Tyre  (vid.  Tybus)  ;  and  its  power  on  the 
land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all  Phos- 
nice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestine.  In 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  King  of  Tyre.  It 
probably  regained  its  formef^jank,  aS|  the  first 
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M  the  Phoenictan  cities,  by  its  submission  to 
SKalmanezer  at  the  time  of  the  Assjrrian  con- 
quest of  Syria,  for  we  find  it  governed  by  its 
own  king  ander  the  Babylonians  and  Persians. 
In  the  expeditic>n  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the 
Sidonians  famished  the  best  ships  in  the  whole 
fleet,  and  their  king  obtained  the  highest  place, 
next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council,  and  above  the 
King  of  Tyre.  Sidon  received  the  great  blow  to 
her  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochus,  when  the  Sidonians,  having  taken  part 
in  the  revolt  of  Phcenice  aod  Cyprus,  and  being 
betrayed  to  Ochus  by  their  own  king  Tennes, 
burned  themselves  with  their  city,  B.C.  861. 
The  city  was  rebuilt,  but  the  fortifications  were 
not  restored,  and  the  place  was  therefore  of 
no  further  importance  in  military  history.  It 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Phcenice,  and 
under  the  Romans  it  retained  much  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  which  it  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sidon 
was  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made 
in  Phonicia. 

SiDomus  Apolliitaris,  whose  full  name  was 
C.  Solliug  Sidanius  Apollinarit,  was  born  at  Lug- 
donum  (now  Lyons)  about  A.D.  431.  At  an 
early  age  he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of 
Flavius  Avitus ;  and  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
father-in-law  to  the  imperial  dignity  (456)  he 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his 
consulship  in  a  poem  still  extant.  Avitus  raised 
Sidonius  to  the  rank  of  a  senator,  nominated 
him  prefect  of  the  city,  and  caused  his  statue 
to  be  placed  among  the  effigies  which  graced 
the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfall  of  Avitus 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sidonius, 
who,  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and  having 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  purchased 
pardon  by  a  complimentary  address  to  the  vic- 
torious Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for* 
given,  but  was  rewarded  with  a  laurelled  bust, 
and  with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  some 
years  in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severus, 
Sidonius  was  dispatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  from  the  Arverni  to  An- 
themius,  and  on  this  occasion  delivered  a  third 
panegyric  in  honor  of  a  third  prince,  which 
proved  not  less  euccessfal  than  his  former  ef- 
forts, for  he  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
patrician,  again  appointed  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  once  more  honored  with  a  statue.  But  a 
still  more  remarkable  tribute  was  soon  after- 
ward rendered  to  his  talents ;  for,  although  not 
a  priest,  the  vacant  see  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
was  forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  (472) 
at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Eparohius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  especially  re- 
sisted with  energy  the  progress  of  Ariaoism. 
He  died  in  482,  or,  according  to  others,  in  484. 
The  extant  works  of  Sidonius  are,  1.  Carminoj 
twenty-four  in  number,  composed  in  various 
measures  upon  various  subjects.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  three  panegyrics  already 
mentioned.  2.  EpiMtolarum  Libri  /X,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty-seven  letters,  many 
of  them  interspersed  with  pieces  of  poetiy. 
They  are  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  upon  topics  connected  with  politics, 
iieratnre,  aod  domestio  occurreDves.  but  sal- 1 
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dom  touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matt«n.  *l*ha 
writings  of  Sidonius  are  characteiized  by  great 
subtlety  of  thoueht,  expressed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  harsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure ;  but  his  works 
throughout  bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigor- 
ous, and  highly- cultivated  intellect.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to, 
Paris,  1652.— [2.  A  sophist  in  Athen?  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ] 

SiDus  (StSovCf  'OvvToc :  Stdovvrtof),  a  lOTtified 
place  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Ceochreae,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Crommyon. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  apples. 

SinussA  {'Zidoiiaaa)t  a  small  placo  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythre. 

SxDiMA  (rd  ^Idvfia:  ruins  at  Tortoorear  Ht< 
Mar) J  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a  mount- 
ain, north  of  the  mouth  of  Xanthus. 

SioA  (2/ya),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
Mauretania  Cssariensis,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  a  larve 
bay,  which  formed  the  harbor  of  the  town.  Ua 
site  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

[SioBi  Campi,  in  the  .£neid  of  Virgil  (vii., 
294),  the  region  around  the  Sigeum  Promonto- 
rium.] 

SioBDM  (now  Yenisheri)t  the  north  western 
promontory  of  the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
all  Asia,  and  the  southern  headland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  Prom- 
ontorium  Mastusium  (now  Cape  Hdles),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the 
object  of  contention  between  the  uEolians  and 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  dis« 
tingoished  himself  by  bis  valor,  and  in  which  Al- 
c«us  lost  his  shield.  Vid.  Pittacus,  Alojbos. 
It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

SioNf  A  (Signinus :  now  Segm)^  a  town  in  La- 
tium,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Volscian  Mount, 
ains,  founded  by  Tarquinios  Prisons.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for 
Its  astringent  wine,  for  its  pears,  and  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pavement  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
sailed  opus  Signinumy  consisting  of  plaster  made 
of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  ana  tempered  with 
mortar.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  polygo- 
nal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

[SioRiAN«  (Stypidv^),  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  southeast  of  Media.] 

SiGRiOM  {Hypiov:  now  Sigri),  the  western 
promontory  of  the  island  of  I^sbos. 

SiLA  SiLVA  (now  SHa)t  a  larffc  forest  in  Brut- 
tium,  on  the  Apennines,  extending  s:  Lth  of  Con- 
sentiato  the  Sicilian  Straits,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  tlie  ex- 
cellent pitch  which  it  yielded. 

[SiLANA  (now  probably  Poliana),  a  city  in  the 
western  part  of  Thessaly,  south  of  the  Peneus.] 

SilanIon  {ltXaviav)i  a  distinguished  Greek 
statuary  in  bronse,  was  an  Athenian  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Lysippus,  and  flourished  324.  The 
statues  of  Silanion  belonged  to  two  classes,  ideal 
and  actual  portraits.    Of  the  former  the  most 
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eelebrated  wae  hie  dying  Jocasta,  in  which  a 
deadly  paleness  was  given  to  the  face  by  the 
mixture  of  silver  with  the  bronze.  His  atatoe 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  in  the  piytaneumsi  Syr- 
acuse in  the  time  of  Verres,  is  alluded  to  by 
Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

SiLANus,  Junius.  1.  M.,  was  praetor  212  B.C. 
In  21^  he  accompanied  P.  Scipto  to  Spain,  and 
served  under  him  with  great  distinction  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell 
in  battle  asainst  the  Boii  in  196,  fighting  ander 
the  consul  M.  Marcellus. — 2.  D.,  surnamed  Man- 
LiAif  us,  son  of  the  jurist  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
but  adopted  by  a  D.  Junius  Silanus.  He  was 
praetor  142,  and  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  prov- 
ince. Being  accused  of  extortion  by  the  inhab- 
itant||  of  the  province,  the  senate  referred  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  to  his  own  fother 
Torquatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and  banish- 
ed him  from  his  presence ;  and  when  Silanus 
hanged  himself  in  grief,  his  father  would  not  at- 
tend his  funeral— 3.  M.,  consul  109,  fought  in 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in 
104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Aheoobarbus, 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted. 
— 4.  D.,  stepfather  of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar,  having  married  his  mother  Servilia. 
He  was  elected  consul  in  63  for  the  following 
year ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  beln^  consul 
designatus,  he  was  first  asked  for  his  opmion  by 
Cicero  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators.  He 
was  consul  62,  with  L.  Ldcinius  Murena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia. 
~-5.  M.,  son  of  No.  4  and  of  Servilia,  served  in 
Gaul  as  Ciesar's  legatus  in  63.  Afler  Caesar's 
murder  in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  over 
the  Alps ;  and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus 
sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  where  he  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antony.  He  was  consul  in  25.  He  had  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumyir, 
and  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers.—6.  M.,  consul  A.D.  19,  with  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Claudia  was  mar- 
ried to  C.  Caesar,  afterward  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula. Silanus  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  his 
father- in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Julius 
Graecinus,  the  father  of  Agricola,  had  been  or- 
dered by  Caligula  to  accuse  Silanus,  but  he  de- 
clined the  odious  task. — 7.  App.,  consul  A.D.  28, 
with  P.  Silius  Nerva.  Claudius,  soon  after  his 
accession,  gave  to  Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia 
Lepida,  the  mother  of  his  wife  Messalina,  and 
treated  him  otherwise  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction. But  shortly  afterward,  having  refused 
the  embraces  of  Messalina,  be  was  put  to  death 
by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  of  Messalina 
and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  Silanus  was 
Emilia  Lepida,  the  pronepiis  or  great-grand- 
daughter of  Augustus. — 8.  M.,  son  of  No.  7,  con- 
sul 46.  Silanus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
succession  of  Nero  in  64,  and  was  poisoned  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  that  he  might 
avenge  the  leath  of  his  brother  (No.  9),  and 
that  his  descent  from  Augustus  might  lead  him 
to  be  preferred  to  the  youthful  Nero.— 9.  L., 
also  a  son  cf  No  7,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia, 
Vbe  daughtei  of  the  Epoperor  Claudius ;  bat 
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when  Octavia  was  married  to  Nero  in  48,  Stia 
nns  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  and  thera 
fore  pat  an  end  to  his  life. — 10.  D.  Junius  Tok 
QUATUs  Silanus,  probably  also  a  son  of  No.  7, 
was  consul  63.  He  was  compelled  by  Nero  in 
64  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  because  he  had 
boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus. — 
11.  L.  Jumus  Torquatus  Silanus,  son  of  No.  8^ 
and  consequently  the  alnepot,  or  great-great- 
great-grandson  of  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65 ; 
was  sentenced  to  banishment ;  and  was  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

SiLARus  (now  Silaro),  a  river  in  Lower  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and 
Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after 
receiving  the  Tanager  (now  Negri)  and  Calor 
(now  Calore),  falls  mto  the  Sinus  Paestanoa  a 
little-  to  the  north  of  Paestom.  Its  water  is  said 
to  have  petrified  plants. 

SiLBNUs  (ZriA^vdf ).  1.  (Mythological.)  It  is 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older 
Satyrs  were  generally  termed  SUeni ;  but  one 
of  these  Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenus,  who 
always  accompanies  the  god,  and  whom  be  is 
said  to  hare  brought  up  and  instructed.  Like 
the  other  Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes) ;  but  others  make  him  a  son  of  Pan 
by  a  nymph,  or  of  Terra  (Qaea).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  he  is 
said,  like  the  god,  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa. 
MoreoTcr,  he  took  part,  in  the  contest  with  the 
Giants,  and  slew  Enceladus.  He  is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck 
nose,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine  bag,  which  be 
always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  intox- 
icated. As  he  could  not  trust  his  own  legs,  be 
is  generally  represented  riding  on  an  ass,  ot 
supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every  other  re- 
spect he  is  described  as  resembling  his  brethren 
in  their  lore  of  sleep,  wine,  and  music.  He  is 
mentioned,  along  with  Marayas  and  Olympus, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  is  often 
seen  playing ;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  waa 
called  after  him  Silenus,  while  he  himself  ia 
designated  as  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  his  character  that  he  was  conceiyod 
also  as  an  inspired  prophet,  who  knew  all  the 
past  and  the  moat  distant  future,  and  as  a  sage 
who  despised  all  the  gifta  of  fortune.  When 
he  waa  drunk  and  asleep,  he  was  in  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him  to  prophesy 
and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with  chains  of 
flowers. — 2.  (Literary.)  A  native  of  Calatia, 
[wrote  a  work  entitled  Zuce^Mtd  in  at  least  three 
books ;  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal,  in  whose  camp  he  was,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  as  long  as  fortune  permit- 
ted, says  Cornelius  Nepos :  he  waa  also]  a  writ- 
er upon  Roman  history.—^.  It  was  probably  a 
diflTerent  writer  from  the  last,  who  is  quoted 
several  times  by  Athenaeus  and  others  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  foreign  words.  [Silenus 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  fabulous  histories.] 

SiLicBNSB  Flumbn,  a  river  in  Hispania  Bae- 
Uca,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corduba,  probably 
the  Guadajoz*  or  a  tributary  of  the  latter. 

[Siucius,  P.  (Coronas),  one  of  the  judicee 
appointed  to  try  the  conspirators  against  the 
life  of  Cssar  in  B.C.  Id,  according  to  the  I^ey 
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"^edia.  Ee  Toted  for  the  acquittal  of  M.  Brutus, 
ADd  waa,  on  this  account,  aftenx  ard  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.] 

SiLius  Italicvb,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born 
about  A.D.  25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, as  is  also  the  import  of  his  surname  Ital- 
icus.  From  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  oratory  and  poetry,  takins  Cicero  as  his  mod- 
el in  the  former  and  VirgU  in  the  latter.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  as  an  advocate,  and 
was  afterward  one  of  the  Centumviri.  He  was 
consul  in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished ; 
be  was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
/itellius,  and  was  subsequently  proconsul  of 
Asia.  His  two  favorite  residences  were  a  man- 
sion near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy  of 
Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ;  and  here  he  continued 
to  reside  until  he  had  completed  bis  seventy- 
fifth  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  he  starved  him- 
self to  death.  The  great  work  of  Silius  Ital- 
icus  was  a  heroic  poem  in  seventeen  books,  en- 
titled Punica,  which  has  descended  to  us  en- 
tire. It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Sa- 
guntum  to  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  materials  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
Livy  and  Polybius.  It  is  a  dull,  heavy  per- 
formance, and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
poem.  The  best  editions  are  by  Drakenborcb, 
4to,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1717,  and  Ruperti,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Goetting.,  1795. 

[Silo  Abkonids.     Vid.  AsRomns  Silo.] 

Silo,  Q.  PompadIus,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  war,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  B.C.  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came 
to  an  end. 

Silo  (Zi^,  IriXu,  S^Acjy,  StAoth; :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shiloh  and  Shilon :  ruins  at  Set- 
lun)y  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  district  afterward  called  Sama- 
na ;  important  as  the  seat  of  the  sacred  ark  and 
he  tabemade  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the 
capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of  Eli,  after  which 
'tseems  to  have  fhllen  into  insignificance,  though 
't  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

SiLOiH,  SiLOAM  (Zihjdj  ItXodfi :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shiloah :  now  8UtMh)t  a  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  just 
without  the  city,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hUls  of 
Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  the  difiTerent  seasons. 

[SiLPiA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  north  of 
the  Baetis,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Sierra  More- 
no. Reichard  considers  it  as  identical  with  the 
HA/yya  of  Polybius,  which  lay  in  this  same  re- 
gion, and  as  coiresponding  to  the  modem  Li- 
nares.'} 

SilsIlis  CUXirtXic :  now  ruins  at  Hajjar  Sel- 
seUk  or  Jebel  SeUeUh),  a  fortified  station  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
south  of  Apollinopolis  the  Great.  The  name 
signifies  the  Mock  or  Hill  of  a  Chains  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  the  river  flow- 
ing here  in  a  ravine  so  narrow  that  a  chain  can 
easily  be  stretched  across  it  to  command  the 
■avigatioo. 
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SiL^Bss,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhab- 
iting South  Walest  long  offered  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  peo 
pie  in  the  island  who  at  a  later  time  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  Saxons. 

[SiLUs,  Albucius  C,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Novaria,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was 
sedile  in  his  native  town.  Having  left  Novaria 
in  consequence  of  a  public  insult,  he  repaired 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  there 
acquired  great  renown  by  his  oratoiy  in  the 
school  of  Plancus.  Failing  in  ono  of  his  causes 
as  a  pleader,  he  left  Rome  for  Milan,  but  finally 
retired  to  bis  native  town,  and  there  put  an  end 
to  his  life.] 

[SiLus  DoMiTiDs,  the  former  husband  of  Ar- 
ris Galla,  whom  he  quietly  surrendered  to 
Piso.] 

SiLVAwns,  a  Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated 
a  grove  and  a  festival.  He  is  also  called  the 
protector  of  the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  {syheetrie  deus),  he  espe* 
oially  presided  over  plantations,  and  delighted 
in  trees  growing  wild ;  whence  he  is  represent- 
ed as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cypress.  Respect- 
ing his  connection  with  cypress,  moreover,  the 
following  story  is  told.  Silvanos,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed  by  accident  a 
hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cyparissus,  with 
whom  the  god  was  in  love :  the  youth,  in  con- 
sequence, died  of  grief,  and  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  cypress.  Silvanus  is  further  described 
as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of  cattle, 
warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their  fertil- 
ity. Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  he  is 
also  described  as  fond  of  music;  the  syrinx 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Pans  and  Nymphs.  Later  writers  even 
identified  Silvanus  with  Pan,  Faunus,  Inuus, 
and  .£gipan.  In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 
but  as  cheerful  and  in  love  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes, 
corn-ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

SiLvluM  (Silvinus),  a  town  of  the  Peucetii  in 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Venusia. 

SiLvios,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  was  bom  in  a  wood. 
All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Silvius.  The  series  of  these  mythical 
kings  is  given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy, 
Ovid,  and  Dionysius,  as  the  following  list  will 
show: 

Ltvf.  Ovid,  DJMifwiw. 

1.  ^Deas.  MneBB.       JBneas. 

2.  Afconiai.  Aioftnias.     Ascaniac 

3.  SilviuB.  P^lviUfl.        Silvias. 

4.  JEneBB  Silvias.  JBoeas  Sliviiis. 

5.  Latinas  Silvios.      Latinas.      Latioas  Silvias 

6.  Alba.  Alba.  Alba. 

7.  Atys.  Bpyttts.       Capetas. 

8.  Capys.  Capys.         Capys  Sihiua. 

9.  Capetas.  Capetas.      Calpetos. 

10.  Tlberinai.  Tiberims.   Tiberioos. 

11.  Agrippa.  Bemn)^.    Agrippa. 

12.  Romolas  Silvias.  Acrota.        AUadias. 

13.  Aventinos.  AventiAas.  ATentinas. 

14.  Proea.  PalatiiMS.    Procas. 

15.  Affiolios.  Amalim.      Amolias. 
[SiXABisTus  (Li/t6piaTocyt  ^  Greek  gramou 
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nan,  author  of  a  work  entitled  Iwowfia  in  at 
least  four  books.] 

[SimbrItii  Lacus,  called  by  Tacitus  Simbrui- 
ifA  Stagita,  three  small  lakes  formed  by  the 
AniOf  in  Latium,  between  Sublaqueum  and  Tre- 
ba,  famed  for  the  coolness  and  salutary  proper- 
ties of  their  waters.  They  were  used  by  Clau- 
dius to  increase  the  volume  of  the  Aqua  Clau- 
dia (vid,  Roma,  p.  754,  a),  and  by  Nero  to  irrigate 
and  beautify  his  Sublaquean  villa.] 

SimmIas  (^ififilac)-  1-  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo- 
iatts,  and  afterward  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present,  hav- 
ing come  from  Thebes  with  his  brother  Cebes. 
The  two  brothers  are  the  principal  speakers, 
besides  Socrates  himself,  in  the  Phadon.  Sim- 
mias  wrote  twenty-three  dialogues  on  philo- 
sophical subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost. — ^2.  Of 
Rhodes,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  flourished  about  B.C.  800.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  six  epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmias,  besides  three  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  griphi  or  carmina  figtt- 
rata^  that  is,  pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object ;  those  of  Simmias  are 
entitled,  from  their  forms,  the  Wingg  {nripvyei), 
the  Egg  (6(5v),  and  the  Hatchet  (irAe/cvc). 

[Simmias  (Smfx^oc),  a  Macedonian,  son  of  An- 
dromenes,  phalanx-leader  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He 
was  charged,  along  with  his  brothers  Amyntas, 
Polemon,  and  Attalus,  with  heing  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  but  was  acquitted.] 

SfMdis.  Vid.TiLOAa.  As  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus 
and  Hieromneme. 

[SiMdisius  {Xifio€i9ioc)f  a  Trojan  warrior,  son 
of  Anthemion,  slain  in  battle  by  Ajax,  son  of 
Tclamon.  He  was  called  SinuUius  because  he 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois.] 

Simon  {^IfMv).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a  leather-cutter.  Soc- 
rates was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and 
converse  with  him  on  various  subjects.  These 
conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to 
writing,  in  thirty-three  dialogues,  all  of  which 
are  lost.— 2.  Of  iEgina,  a  celebrated  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  475. 

SimonTdrb  {ItfiovldnO'  !•  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  second,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of 
the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilochus, 
Simonides,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native 
of  Samoa,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorgos,  where  he  founded 
three  cities,  Minoa,  .£gialus,  and  Arcesine,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  664.  Simonides  was  most 
celebrated  for  his  iambic  poems,  which  were  of 
two  species,  gnomic  and  satirical.  The  most 
important  of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire 
upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the  various, 
though  generally  bud  qualities  of  women  from 
the  variety  of  their  origin ;  thus  the  uncleanly 
woman  is  formed  from  the  swine ;  the  cunning 
woman,  from  the  fox;  the  talkative  woman, 
from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  oest  separate 
^iiion  of  the  fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amor- 
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gos  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1836—2.  Ot  Ceos 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epigram, 
and  the  rival  of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the  Dithv. 
ramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  He  was  born  at 
lulls,  in  Ceos,  B.C.  566,  and  was  the  son  of 
Ijeoprepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  Froip 
his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  prob 
ably  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  at- 
tached him  to  his  society  by  great  rewards 
After  remaining  at  Athene  some  time,  probably 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads.  He  afterward  re 
turned  to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  the 
celebration  of  the  great  events  of  the  Persian 
wars.  In  489  he  conquered  .^schylus  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  of- 
fered for  an  elegy  on  those  who  fell  at  Mara- 
thon. Ten  years  later  he  composed  the  epi- 
grams which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopyls,  as  well 
as  an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ;  and  ho 
also  celebrated  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis,  and  the  great  men  who  commanded  in 
them.  He  had  completed  his  eightieth  year, 
when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athens  was 
crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  with 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  (477),  being  the  fifty- 
sixth  prize  which  he  had  carried  ofiT.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero, 
at  whose  court  he  lived  till  his  death  in  467. 
Simonides  was  a  great  favorite  with  Hiero,  and 
was  treated  by  the  tyrant  with  the  greatest  rou- 
nificence.  He  still  continued,  when  at  Syra- 
cuse, to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  in  the 
service  of  other  Grecian  states.  Simonides  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mnemonic 
art,  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  double  letters  ra 
the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  literature  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
took  money  for  his  poems ;  and  the  reproach 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  him  by 
his  contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  well  as 
by  subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discred- 
ited.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry 
of  Simonides  were  sweetness  (whence  his  sut 
name  of  Melicertet)  and  elaborate  finish,  com- 
bined with  the  truest  poetic  conception  and  per- 
fect power  of  expression,  though  in  originality 
and  fervor  he  was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the 
early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sappho  and  Alcsus, 
but  also  to  his  contemporary  Pindar.  He  was 
probably  both  the  most  prolific  and  the  most 
generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian  lyric  poets. 
The  general  character  of  his  dialect  is  the  Epic, 
mingled  with  Doric  and  ^olic  forms.  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  in  a  separate  form  is 
by  Schneidewin,  Bruns.,  1886.— [3.  An  Athe- 
nian general,  who  seized  upon  Eion,  in  Thrace, 
in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C. 
426,  but  held  it  for  a  short  time,  since  he  was 
soon  expelled  with  loss  by  the  Cbalcidians  and 
Bottiseans.] 

SiMPLlcIus  (lifitr^lKioc),  one  of  the  last  phi- 
losophers of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cilicia,  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  and 
Damascius.  In  consequence  of  the  perseca- 
tions  to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were  e« 
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SIMTRA. 

(losod  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Simplicius  wae 
one  or  the  seven  philosophers  who  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  ChosroSs. 
These  philosophers  returned  home  about  A.D. 
533.  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  in 
which  the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  phi- 
x)sophers  should  be  allowed  to  return  without 
risk,  and  to  practice  the  rites  of  their  paternal 
faith.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  seven 
philosophers  we  learn  nothing,  nor  do  we  know 
where  Simplicius  lived  and  taught  Simplicius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works.  His  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Ccdo,  on  the  Physiea  AutcuUatio, 
and  on  the  De  Animoy  are  extant.  In  explain- 
ing Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavors  to  show  that 
Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those  points 
which  the  former  controverts ;  but,  though  he 
aUaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  his  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound 
sense  and  real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetns,  which 
is  likewise  extant,  [and  published  in  Schweig- 
haeuser's  EpieteUa  PhiiosopkuB  MonumentOfVol 
tv. ;  and  in  Didot's  Scriptores  Etkici  Oraeit  Par- 
is, 1840.] 

SiNTni.  (ra  Xlfivpa :  now  Zamura  or  Sumore), 
a  fortress  en  the  coast  of  Phcenice,  between  Or- 
thosias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherns,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  pomt  from  which 
the  northern  part  of  Lebanon  was  usually  ap- 
proached. 

SlN^  (£7vcu),  the  easternmost  people  of  Asia, 
of  whom  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to 
the  western  nations  till  about  the  time  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  describes  their  country  as  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Serica,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
southern  part  of  China  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Burmese  peninsula.  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers 
concerning  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sin  A  (LXX.  livd  :  now  Jehd-et-Tur), 
a  cAister  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the 
southern  angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  in- 
closed between  the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by.  the  deserts  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  name, 
which  signifies  a  region  of  broken  and  clefi  rocks, 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  whole  penin- 
sula, which  formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petriea,  and 
was  peopled,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the 
Amalekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterward  by 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  is  applied,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  one 
particular  ridge  in  the  Sina'itio  group  of  mount- 
ains running  north  and  south,  and  terminated  by 
two  summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  north  is 
called  Horeb,  and  the  one  on  the  south  Swud  or 
Jebel  Musa,  i.  e.,  Moses^  Mount.  From  the  lat- 
ter name,  assigned  by  tradition,  it  has  usually, 
but  too  hastily,  been  inferred  that  the  southern 
summit  was  that  on  which  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moses.  The  fact  seems,  however,  to  be  that 
Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  Old  Testament  are  both 
general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the  former 
Being  used  in  the  first  four  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  latter  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  that  the  sum- 
riijt  on  whijh  the  law  was  given  was  probably 


SINOfi. 

that  on  the  north,  or  the  one  usuallf  <?al]e4 
Horeb. 

SiNDA  {Xlvda :  Ztvdevc*  Sindensis).  1.  A  city 
of  Pisidia,  north  of  Cibyra,  near  the  River  Cau 
laris.— 2,  3.  Vid,  Sindi. 

SiNoi  i^ivdoi).  1.  A  people  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably 
dwelt  in  and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (be 
tween  the  Sea  ofAtoo  and  the  Black  Sea),  ^ni 
to  the  south  or  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Kou 
ban).  They  had  a  capital  called  Sinda  (nov 
Anapa  ?),  with  a  harbor  ( Ztvdticdc  Xtftnv).  Tbei 
country  is  called  livdixn.  They  are  also  men 
tinned  by  the  names  of  Sindonbs  and  SindiIni 
— 2.  A  people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  ex 
tra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China),  also  called  SiNOii 
(2/vdai),  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sinda. 

SindIcb.     Vid.  Sindi. 

SindomIna  (now  Sehumn  ?),  a  city  of  India, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  isl- 
and of  Pattalene. 

SiNDDs  (llifSoc),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

SiNOARA  {rd  Siyyapa :  now  Sinjarf),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mesopc^amia,  eighty-four  Roman  miles 
south  of  Nisibis.  It  lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bingaras  (now  Sinjar),  an  waU 
em  prolongation  of  Mount  Masius.  It  was  the 
soene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by  Sapor, 
through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the  K> 
mans. 

SiNniDUNUM  (now  Belgrad),  a  town  in  Mmaia 
Supenor,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Savus  and  th« 
Danube,  was  a  strong  fortresr,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion. 

[SiNoiu  or  SiNoiLiB,  a  town  of  Hispania  B» 
tica,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  at  CastiUon.'\ 

SiNOirious  Sinus.     Vid.  Sinous. 

SiNous  {^iyyoc :  liyyaio^),  a  town  in  Mace* 
donia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  Si* 
thonia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Sin* 
gitions. 

SiNis  or  Sin'nis  (llvic  or  liwic),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Neptune  (Poseidon)  by  Sylea, 
the  daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travellers  whom  he  captured  by  fast- 
ening them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which  he 
curbed,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He  him- 
self was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseus.  The 
name  is  connected  with  alvo^ai. 

SiNON  (LlviTP),  son  of  ^simus,  or,  according 
to  Virgil  {JBn.,  ii.,  79),  of  Sisyphus,  and  grand- 
son of  Autolicus,  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses, 
whom  he  accoinpanied  to  Troy.  After  the 
Greeks  had  constructed  the  wooden  horse,  Si- 
non  mutilated  his  person  in  order  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  he  had  been  maltreated  by 
the  Greeks,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans.  He  informed 
the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  had  bees 
constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  an4 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece. 
The  Troians  believed  the  deceiver,  and  dragged 
the  hoTv^  into  the  city ;  whereupon  Sim)n,  io 
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ttie  dead  of  night,  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  hoise, 
who  thus  took  Troy. 

SiNOPK  {livuirrf :  ZtvAifrevf,  SiDOpensia :  roine 
at  SinopCt  Sinoub),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  cohinies  on  the  ahores  of  the  Euzine, 
atood  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  western  headland  of  the  great  bay  of  which 
the  delta  of  the  River  Halys  forms  the  eaatem 
headland,  and  a  little  east  of  the  northernmost 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus  placed,  and 
(milt  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  formed 
two  Cne  harbors,  it  bad  eveiy  advantage  for  be- 
ooming  a  great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle ;  but  it  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a  new 
colony  from  Miletus,  B.C.  63S,  and  soon  became 
the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the  Euxine. 
Several  colonies  were  established  by  the  Sino- 
pians  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Cotyora,  Trapezus,  and  Cerasus.  Its  ter- 
ritory, called  SiNOPifl  {livcmif,  also  Zivwirinc), 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  It  remain- 
ed an  independent  state  till  it  was  taken  by 
Phamaces  I. ,  king  of  Pontus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mithradates  the  Great, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  it  After  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  Romans  undes  LuouU 
Itts,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
a  free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
Cesar,  it  was  colonized  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Csesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flourish- 
ing city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former 
importance.  At  the  time  of  Constantino,  it  had 
declined  so  much  as  to  be  ranked  seoond  to 
Amasia.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope 
was  greatly  enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was 
the  native  city  i»f  the  renowned  cynic  philoso- 
pher Diogenes,  of  the  oomio  poet  Diphilus,  and 
of  the  historian  Baton. 

SurricA,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Siim,  extended  east  of 
Crestooia  and  north  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  Lake  Prasiaa.  Ito  chief  town 
was  Heradea  Sintica.  The  Sinti  were  spread 
over  other  parts  of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are 
identified  by  Strabo  with  the  Sintians  (livTut) 
of  Homer,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Leomos. 

SiNUEssA  (Sinuesaanus :  now  Roeea  di  Man^ 
drofone),  the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
was  situated  on  the  sea-ooast  and  on  the  via 
Appia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  ooontiy.  It  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  together  with  the 
neighboring  town  of  Mintnnie,  B.C.  SM.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor,  and  was  a  place  of 
oonsiderable  commercial  importance.  In  ita 
neighborhood  were  celebrated  warm  baths,  called 
Aqujb  Sinvbssana. 

SlON.       Kti.  JsaUSALKM. 

[SiPH  A  (Ll^ai)  or  Ti^H2i,  a  port  town  of  Bca- 
otia,  on  the  Mare  Alcyonium,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Thisbe  and  the  port  Eutretne,  where, 
according  to  Pausaniaa,  was  a  temple  of  Her- 
eules,  at  which  yearfy  games  were  oelehrated. 
It  was  famed,  also,  as  the  birth-place  of  Tiphys, 
the  pilot  of  the  Argo ;  Miiller  and  Kiepert  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modern  AUkL^ 
Hie 


SIRB0NI8  L.VCL'S. 

SiPHHUff  (llitvoc :  S/^vtoc :  now  yipkho),  at 
island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  forming  one  oi  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  about  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  original  name  was  Merope ;  and 
it  was  colonized  by  lonians  from  Athens.  In 
consequence  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  vi6i*>le,  the  Siphniana 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  regarded  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  as  the  wealthiest  of  the 
islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  in  whico 
they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  theii 
mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  any  othet 
Greek  atate.  Their  riohes,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage ;  and  a  party  of  Samian  exiles 
in  the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  the  island, 
and  compelled  them  to  pay  one  hundred  talenta 
Siphnus  was  one  of  the  few  islands  which  re 
fused  tribute  to  Xerxes  ;  and  one  of  its  t^hipe 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis. 
At  a  later  time  the  mines  were  less  productive ; 
and  Pausaniaa  relatea  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Siphniana  neglecting  to  aend  the  tithe  ot 
their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god  destroyed  their 
mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Siphniana  stood  low,  and  hence 
to  act  like  a  Siphnian  {li^id^etv)  became  a 
term  of  reproach. 

SiPONTUM  or  SiPUHTUM  (Sipontinus :  now  Si- 
ponto)^  called  by  the  Greeks  SiPiis  (Zcnvdc,  -oOv 
roc),  an  ancient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  distric* 
of  Daunia,  on  the  sonthem  elope  of  Mount  Gar 
ganus,  and  on  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  have  bees 
founded  by  Diomedes,  and  was  of  Greek  origin. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  under  wnom 
it  became  a  idace  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance. The  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the 
town  by  King  Manfred  m  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  conaequenoe  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
locality,  and  were  settled  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Manfinedonia,  founded  by  this  monarch. 

SiPtLos  ( llftvXoc :  now  Sipidi-Dagh)j  a  mount- 
ain of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  rent  and  splintered  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes. It  is  a  branch  of  the  Tmolus,  firom  the 
main  chain  of  which  it  proceeds  northwest  along 
the  course  of  the  River  Hermus  aa  far  as  Mag- 
nesia and  Sipykiok  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 
The  ancient  jcapital  of  Mceonia  was  said  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain, 
and  to  have  been  called  by  the  same  name ;  but 
it  was  early  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
and  its  site  became  a  little  lake  called  Sale  ox 
Saloe,  near  which  was  a  tumulus,  supposed  to 
be  the  grave  of  Tantalus.  The  mountain  was 
rich  in  metals,  and  many  mines  were  worked 
in  it. 

SiBAciRz  {ZipmKip4)*  I*  A  district  of  Hyr- 
canta.— -2.  A  district  of  Armenia  Major.--3.  Vid 

SxaAOBNI. 

SiRAcim,  Sialci,  Sialcxs  {Ztpaxifvol,  lipaKoi, 
Sipoxcr),  a  powcKrfnl  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiaties, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siraoene,  east  of  th* 
Pains  Mttotis,  aa  far  as  the  River  Rha  (now 
Voiga).  The  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  wai 
with  them  in  A.D.  60. 

Siaadvxs  Laous  (LtpSuvidof  Xifoni,  afterwar< 
2ip^v2c  ^ani  and  llp$av  :  now  SabAkat  Bar- 
dowal),  a  large  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  ol 
Lower  Egyp^  east  of  Mount  Casius.  Its  circuit 
was  one  thousand  stadia.    Itwas  strongly  im 
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^egbdied  with  asphaltas.  A  conaection  (called 
TO  iKpeyfia)  existed  between  the  lake  and  the 
Mediterranoan  ;  but  this  being  stopped  up,  the 
lake  grew  continually  smaller  by  evaporation, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

SiRBNBs  (Sei^per),  sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on 
the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and 
endeavoring  to  allure  him  and  his  companions, 
he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  tied  himself  to  the  roast  of  his  vessel,  until 
he  was  so  far  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear 
their  song.  According  to  Homer,  the  island 
of  the  Sirens  was  situated  between  iEeea  and 
the  rock  of  Scylla,  near  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Italy ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place  them  on 
the  Campanian  coast.  Homer  says  nothing  of 
their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both 
their  names  and  number ;  some  sttate  that  they 
were  two,  Aglaopheme  and  Thelziepfa;  and 
others  that  there  were  three,  Pisin6e,  Aglaope, 
and  Thelxtepia,  or  Parthenope,  Ligfa,  aikl  Leo- 
cosia.  They  are  called  daughters  of  Phoiicus, 
of  Achelons  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of 
Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Qaea.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  the  rape  of  Proserpina  (Perseph^ 
one).  When  the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Si« 
reus,  the  latter  beffan  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for 
Orpheus  surpassed  them;  and  as  it  had  been 
decreed  that  they  sbooid  live  only  till  some  one 
hearing  their  song  should  pass  by  unmoved,  they 
threw  thcDBselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  meta- 
morphosed into  rocks.  Later  poets  represent 
them  as  provided  with  wings,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  h«)  able  to  search  after  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone). «r  as  a  punishment  from  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  f(  r  not  having  assisted  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone), ar  iirom  Venus  (Aphrodite),  because 
they  wibiked  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  how- 
ever, they  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  Jimo  (Hera)  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses,  and,  being  defeated,  were  deprived 
of  their  wings. 

SiaxNUsjE,  caUed  by  Virgil  {Mn.,  v.,  864)  Si- 
BiiroM  80O»0Li,  three  small  uninhabited  and 
rocky  islands  near  the  southern  side  of  the 
Promontorium  Misenum,  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, which  were,  aoooiding  to  tradition,  the 
abode  of  the  Sirens. 

[SiRicius  (ZiplKiot),  of  Neapolis  in  Palestine, 
a  sophist  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  a  pupil  of 
Andromaehus,  lived  and  taught  a  considerable 
time  at  Athens,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  Pro- 
gymruumata.'l 

SiRis.  1.  (Now  Sttmo),  a  river  in  Lucania, 
flowing  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  memorable  for 
the  victory  which  Pyrrhus  gained  on  its  banks 
over. the  Romans. — ^3.  (Now  Tcrre  di  Senna)^  an 
ancient  Greek  town  in  Lucania,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  preceding  river.  Its  locality  was  un* 
healthy  ,*  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Heraclea  by  the  Tarentines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Siris  were  removed  to  the  new 
town,  of  which  Siris  now  became  the  harbor. 

SibmIo  (now  8irmume),  a  beautiful  promon- 
tory on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Bena- 
308  (now  Lagro  di  Garda),  on  which  Catullus 
had  an  estate. 
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SiBMimi  {now Mitrovitz),  an  important  city  la 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of 
Pannonia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their 
operations  in  their  wars  against  the  Dacians 
and  the  neighboring  barbarians.  It  contained 
a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  a  spacious  forum, 
an  imperial  palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residency 
of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  Empero 
Probus. 

[SisAHNBs  (SuT^M^c),  u  Porsiau  judge  jndei 
Cambyses,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  bribed  to  an  unjust 
decision,  and  then  had  his  skin  stripped  off  and 
fastened  on  the  judicial  bench  where  he  had  sat 
in  judgment.  To  this  bench  he  appointed  his 
son  Otanee,  enjoining  upon  him  to  keep  his 
father's  fate  ever  in  mind.] 

SisXpoN  (now  AUnaden  in  the  Sierra  Morena), 
an  important  town  in  Hispania  Betica,  north 
of  Corduba,  between  the  Bcatis  and  Anas,  cele- 
brated for  its  silver  mines  and  Cinnabar. 

[Sisoamnufl  Iaoohvs,  an  early  Roman  gram- 
marian, who  taught  in  Gallia  Togata.] 

SitcU  (now  Si$s€k)i  called  Sbousta  by  Ap 
plan,  an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Superioi, 
situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  riven 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  frota 
^mona  to  Sirmium.  Jt  was  a  strongly-fortiflc  d 
place,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  tl.e 
reign  of  Augustus,  from  which  time  it  becan.e 
the  most  important  town  in  all  Pannonia.  It 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  Tiberius,  a^id 
was  colonized  anew  by  Septimius  Soverus.  A  t 
a  later  time  its  importance  declined,  and  Sir- 
nium  became  the  chief  town  in  Pannonia. 

SisBNNA,  L.  CobnblTus,  a  Roman  annalist, 
was  prstor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (B.C. 
78),  and  probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  prov- 
ince in  77.  From  the  local  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired he  was  enabled  to  render  good  service 
to  Verres,  whose  cause  he  espoused.  Durins 
the  piratical  war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of 
Pompey,  and  having  been  dispatched  to  Crete 
in  command  of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at 
the  age  of  about  fifty- two.  His  great  work,  en- 
titled  Historia,  which  contained  the  history  of 
his  own  time,  extended  to  at  least  fourteen  oi 
nineteen  books,  [thoogh  the  number  is  uncer- 
tain]. Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Hi$ttfrue,  Sisenna  translated  the 
Milesian  fables  of  Aristides,  and  he  also  com- 
posed a  commentary  upon  Plautus.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  Htttoria  are  collected  by  Krause 
in  his  Hisioriearum  Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p. 
803^16.] 

SisYOAMBis  {liaifyaft6ic)i  mother  of  Darius 
Codomannns,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.C.  838,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  captivcb 
with  the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and 
displayed  toward  Sisygambis,  in  particular,  a 
reverence  and  delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  character 
On  her  part,  Sisygambis  became  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  her  conqueror,  that  she  feH  his  death 
as  a  ^w  not  less  severe  than  that  of  her  own 
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ton ;  and,  oTercome  by  this  long  saccession  of 
misfortunesi  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
f  oluDtaiy  sianration. 

[S18YPHIDE8.     Vid.  SisTPHvt.] 

Sisyphus  (Ztov^),  son  of  i£olus  and  Ena- 
rcte,  whence  be  ia  called  JEoUdet.  He  was 
married  to  Merope»  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  a 
Pleiad,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glaucus, 
Ornytion  (or  Porphyrion),  Thersander,  and  Hal- 
mus.  In  later  accounts  he  is  also  called  a  son 
of  Autolycus,  and  the  father  of  Ulysses  by  An* 
ticlea  {vid.  Anticlba),  whence  we  find  Ulysses 
sometimes  called  Sisyvt&des,  He  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Epoyra,  afterward  Corinth. 
As  king  of  Corinth  he  promoted  navigation  and 
commerce,  but  be  was  fraudulent,  avaricious, 
and  deceitful.  His  wickedness  during  life  was 
severely  punished  in  the  lower  world,  where  be 
bad  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble  block,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top,  always  rolled  down 
again.  The  special  reasons  for  this  punishment 
are  not  the  same  in  all  authors ;  some  relate 
that  it  was  because  he  had  betrayed  the  designs 
of  the  gods ;  others,  because  be  attacked  trar- 
ellers,  and  killed  them  with  a  hnge  block  of 
stone ;  and  others,  again,  because  he  had  be- 
trayed to  Aaopus  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  car- 
ried  off  iEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  The 
more  usual  tradition  related  that  Sisyphus  re- 
quested his  wife  not  to  buiy  him,  and  that,  when 
she  complied  with  bis  request,  Sisyphus  in  the 
lower  world  complained  of  this  seeming  neg- 
lect, and  obtained  from  Pluto  (Hades)  or  rroser- 
pina  (Persephone)  permission  to  return  to  the 
upper  world  to  punish  his  wife.  He  then  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  carried  him  off  by  force ;  and 
this  piece  of  treachery  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
cause  of  his  punishment. 

SiTAO  or  SittIo  {'Lixukti,  "Zittuioi  :  ruins  at 
Eski' Bagdad),  a  great  and  populous  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  eight 
parasangs  within  the  Median  wall.  Its  prob- 
able site  is  marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower 
of  Nimrod.  It  gave  the  name  of  Siltacmu 
to  the  district  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ti- 
gris, east  of  Babylonia  and  northwest  of  Sust- 
ana. 

SiTALcas  (2irdAjK9f),  king  of  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Odiysians,  was  a  son  of  Teres, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  increas- 
ed his  dominions  by  sucoessful  wars,  so  that 
they  ultimately  comprised  the  whole  territory 
from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
from  Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymcn. 
At  the  coDunencement  of  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  489  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  through 
failure  of  provisions. 

[SiTHON  (X/^uv),  king  of  Thrace,  and  father 
of  PaUene.     Vid.  Sithonia.] 

SithonIa  {XiBidvia\  the  central  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  running  out  from  Chaloidice  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Toronaic  aud  Singttic 
G  ulfs.  The  Thracians  originally  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia  *,  and  the  ancients 
derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from  a  Thracian 
king  Sithon.  We  also  find  mention  of  a  Thra- 
oian  people,  Sithonii,  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Pon« 
tns  Euxinus;  avd  the  poets  frequently  use  Si 
flio 
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thamM  and  Sithoniu$  in  the  general  sense  a' 
Thracian. 

SiTiFZ  (£m^  :  ruins  at  Setif),  an  inland  citv 
of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  borders  of 
Nomidia,  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain.  It  first  became  an  important 
place  under  tbe  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony ; 
and,  upon  the  subdivision  of  Mauretania  CaB> 
sariensis  into  two  provinces,  it  was  made  the 
capital  oif  the  eastern  province,  which  was  «aU« 
ed  aflcr  it  Mauretania  Sitifensis. 

[SlTIUS.       Vid.  SiTTIUS.} 

SiTONKB,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  be- 
longing to  the  race  of  the  Snevi. 

SllTACB,  SlTTACBMB.       Vid.  SiTACB. 

SittIos  or  SitIus,  P.,  of  Nueeria  in  Campa- 
nia, was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to 
Spain  in  B.C.  64,  from  which  country  be  cross- 
ed over  into  Mauretania  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  said  that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  into 
Spain  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
man government ;  and  Cicero  accordingly,  when 
he  defended  Sulla  in  62,  was  obliged  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  charges  that  bad  been  broa^t 
acainst  Sittius.  Sittins  did  not  return  to  Rome. 
His  property  in  Italy  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where  he  fought  in 
tbe  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country.  He  join- 
ed CfBsar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa,  in  46, 
to -prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Cesar  in 
this  war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded 
by  Cssar  with  the  western  part  of  Nnniidia, 
where  he  settled  down,  distributing  the  land 
among  his  soldiers.  After  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Arabic,  the  son  of  Masintssa,  returned  to  Af- 
rica, and  killed  Sittius  by  stratagem. 

SiopH  (Siov^),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Saitio  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
172). 

Smaraodus  Mons  {Ifiupay^oc  ^pfK '  now  Jdkd 
Zalmrah),  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  Berenice.  Tbe 
extensive  emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtain- 
ed its  name,  were  worked  under  the  aneient 
kings  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under 
the  Romans.  They  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, as  only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and 
then  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

[Smbhus  (Z/i^vcc,  now  River  of  Ps#xaM),  a 
small  stream  of  Laconia,  rising  in  Mount  Tay- 

§8ttt8,  flowing  by  Las,  and  emptying  into  the 
inus  Laoonicus  near  Gytheum.] 
Smbbdis  (Sft^pdif ),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  bis  brother  Cambyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  tbe  Magiana, 
named  Patitithes,  who  bad  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  cbarae  of  his  palace  and  treasures, 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to 
the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this  brother 
as  king,  representing  him  as  the  younger  son 
of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in 
Syria,  but  he  died  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  by  the  Persians,  and  reign- 
ed for  seven  months  without  opposition.  Tiie 
leading  Persian  nobles,  however,  were  not  qnita 
free  from  suspicion ;  and  this  suspicwa  wnsift- 
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ereaaed  by  the  king  never  inviting  any  of  them 
to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  in  public. 
Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these  saspi- 
eions  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phasdima  had 
been  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyse8,and  had  been 
transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new  king 
had  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
by  Cyrus  for  some  offence ;  and  Otanes  per- 
suaded his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her 
roaster  bad  i  eally  lost  his  ears.  Phedima  found 
out  tnat  such  was  the  fact,  and  communicated 
the  decisive  information  to  her  father.  Otanes 
thereupon  formed  a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  six  other  noble  Persia ns,  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  where  they 
ulew  the  false  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Pati- 
xithes  in  the  eighth  month  of  their  reign,  B.C. 
621.  The  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes,  to  whom 
the  Maffiaus  belonged,  to  obtain  the  supremacy, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  ac- 
eession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  aeain  gave  the  as- 
cendency to  the  Persians ;  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Magians  were  massa- 
cred was  commemorated  among  the  Persians 
by  a  solemn  festival,  called  Magophonia,  on 
which  no  Magian  was  allowed  to  show  himself 
in  public.  The  real  nature  of  the  transaction 
is  also  shown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Darius. 

[SmRDOMKifSB  (Lfup6oftitnit)t  son  of  Otanes, 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  bad  the  supreme 
command  of  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Greece.] 

[SmLAZ,  a  beautiful  nymph  enamoured  of 
Crocus :  she  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a 
flower.    Vti.  Choous.] 

SmIlis  {:£ui?40i  son  of  Euclides,  of  iEgina, 
a  sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  name 
appears  to  be  derived  from  fffiGiti,  a  knife  for 
carving  wood,  and  afterward  a  Mculptor^s  ehiseL 
Smilis  is  the  legendary  head  of  the  iEginetan 
school  of  sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus  is  the  le- 
gendary head  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

SMZNTRBas  {lfuvdevc)i  &  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  cftivOoCf  a  mouse, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 
Troas.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising  from 
the  earth,  and  as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god  by  Scopas,  with  a  mouse  under 
its  foot,  and  on  coins  Apollo  is  represented  car- 
tying  a  mouse  in  his  hands.  Temples  of  Apol- 
\o  Smintheus  and  festivals  (Smintbia)  existed 
in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

Smyrna  {Ifivpva)  or  Mykrha.  For  details, 
9td.  Adoitis. 

Smtrha,  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmtrna  (L/t6ftva : 
Ion.  Ifivpvii :  Sfivpvoiof ,  Smyrnaeus :  nowSmyr^ 
ta,  Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
lourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only 
me  of  the  great  cities  on  its  western  coast 
vhich  has  survived  to  this  day,  stood  in  a  po- 
stion  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  for 
sth&'  natural  advantages.  Lying  just  about  the 
eentre  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  River  Meles,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Hermaeus  or  Smyr- 
oaeus  (DOW  Gulf  of  Smyma),  which  formed  a 
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safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the  largest  shtpc 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolus  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hermus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sardis ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  .£gean ;  it  was  marked  out 
by  nature  as  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has 
preserved  that  character  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  various  accounts  of  its  origin.  The 
most  probable  is  that  which  represents  it  as  an 
iEolian  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  period 
it  fell,  by  a  stratagem,  into  the  hands  of  the  lo- 
nians  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an  Ionian  city 
from  that  time  forth :  this  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened before  01.  23  (B.C.  688).  As  to  the  time 
when  it  became  a  member  of  the  Panionio  con- 
federacy,  we  have  only  a  very  untrustworthy 
account,  which  refers  its  admission  to  the  reign 
of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  Its  early  history 
is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account  in 
Strabo  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
coi^ralled  to  live  in  scattered  villages  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  twenty  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by 
Antigonus ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pin- 
dar's mention  of  Smyrna  as  a  beautiful  city. 
Thus  much  is  clear,  however,  that  at  some  pe- 
riod the  old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  Hermaean  Gulf,  was 
abandoned,  and  that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
city,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  same  gulf 
(the  present  site),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  byXysimachus.  This  new  city  stood 
partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  partly  on  a  hill  called 
Mastusia.  It  had  a  magnificent  harbor,  with 
such  a  depth  of  water  that  the  largest  ships 
could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The  streets  were 
paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one  another  at 
right  angles.  The  city  soon  became  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It 
was  especially  favored  by  the  Romans  on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian 
and  Mithradatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it 
soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one 
of  the  only  two  among  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  which  St.  John  addresses  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse without  any  admixture  of  rebuke,  and  as 
the  scene  of  the  labors  and  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp.  In  the  years  A.D.  178-180,  a  succession 
of  earthquakes,  to  which  the  city  has  always 
been  much  exposed,  reduced  it  almost  to  ruins ; 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  M.  Antoni- 
nus. In  the  successive  wars  under  the  Eastern 
empire  it  was  frequently  much  injured,  but  al- 
ways recovered ;  and,  under  the  Turks,  it  has 
survived  repeated  attacks  of  earthquake,  fire, 
and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great  commer- 
cial city  of  the  Levant.  There  are  but  few 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  hei 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  Hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  Homercum 
{'Ofinpeiov).    Near  the  sea-shm:^  there  stood  a 
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magoificeot  temple  of  Cybele,  whose  bead  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  the  city.  The  other  di- 
rinities  chiefly  worshipped  here  were  Nemesis 
and  the  nymph  Smyrntf,  the  heroine  eponymas 
of  the  place,  who  had  a  shrine  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Meles. 

Smtsna  Tracbsa.     Vid,  Ephbsus. 

Smtbmsus  Sinus  {'Zfivpvaiuv  noXirof,  "Lfivp- 
vaUoc  koXko^  :  DOW  Gulf  of  Ismtr  or  Smyrna)^ 
the  great  gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor»  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna  stands. 
Its  entrance  lies  between  Promontorium  Me- 
taena  (now  Cape  Kara  Bumu)  on  the  west,  and 
Phocaea  (now  Fokia)  on  the  east.  Its  depth  was 
reckoned  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.  It 
received  the  River  Hermns,  whence  it  was 
called  Hermhu  Sinu$  {'Ep/uioc  KdXirog).  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  MeAi^rov  xdXiroct  from  the 
little  river  Meles,  on  which  Old  Smjrma  stood. 

Sdlitss  (Sdopei),  a  powerfol  people  of  the 
Cancasus,  governed  by  a  king  who  could  bring 
"iwo  hundred  thousand  soldiers  into  the  field, 
rhe  mountain  streams  of  the  country  contained 
gold,  whieh  was  separated  by  collecting  the 
water  in  sheepskins,  whence  the  matter-of-foot 
interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Aceording  to  Strabo»  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  such  that  they  s^ood  in  remarkable 
need  of  other  <*  washings."  They  are  also  called 
SuANi  and  Suanoc<mxhi  (Sovavoi,  XwcofOKdX- 
xoi),  and  their  land  Suania  (2<n;ov/o>. 

[SoATRA  {Idarpot  lavarpa),  a  small  town  of 
Lycaonia,'in  the  neighborhood  of  Apamea  Ci- 
botus,  veiy  scantily  supplied  with  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Tezier>  its  site  corresponds  to  the 
modern  village  Su  VermesM,  which  means, "  here 
is  no  water  to  be  found.'*] 

SdcBATBs  (SiMcpar^f).  1.  The  celebrated 
Athenian  philosopher,  was-  bora  la  the  demus 
Alopece,  in  ihe  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  B.C.  469.  His  fttber  Sophronisons 
was  a  etatuaiy ;  hie  mother  Phaenarete  was  a 
midwife.  In  his  yovtb  he  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father,  and  attained  suffieient  pro- 
ficient to  have  execoted  the  group  of  clothed 
Graces  which  was  preserved  in  the  Aoropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities  of  See* 
rates  were  m^ited  and  striking.  His  physical 
constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  vras  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measnre  which  astonished 
all  hie  companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  daring  the  winter 
eampaign  at  Potidea,  under  the  severe  frosts 
of  Thrace ;  and  the  same  homely  clothing  suf- 
ficed for  him  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
His  ugly  physiognomy  excited  the  jests  both  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  who  inform  us  that  he 
had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes 
like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of  the  eironmstanoee 
of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant :  he 
served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidsa,  Delium,  and 
Araphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself.  He 
seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  ofike 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of 
the  senau  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Pry- 
tanes,  when  he  reiused,  on  the  oooasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  six  generals,  to  put  an  unconstitu- 
tional question  to  the  vote,  in  spite  c '  all  per* 
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sonal  hazard.  He  displayed  ths  f*.ii«  Uhnii 
courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  oidei  of  th« 
Thirty  Tyrants  fur  the  apprehension  of  Leor 
the  Salaminian.  At  what  time  Socrates  re 
Unquished  his  profession  as  a  statuary  we  dc 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middte 
and  later  part  of  his  life  at  least  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  ol  teach- 
ing; excluding  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  for- 
tune. But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor  did 
he,  like  the  sophists  of  bis  time,  deliver  publii- 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  marketrplace. 
in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work-shops,  he 
sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakening 
and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth,  and  men,  roord 
consciousness  and  the  impulse  after  self-knowl 
edge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  ac- 
tions. His  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid 
them  in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge 
which  were  already  present  in  them,  not  to  com- 
municate to  them  ready-made  knowledge ;  and 
be  therefore  professed  to  practice  a  kind  of 
mental  midwifery,  just  as  his  mother  Phenarete 
exereised  the  corresponding^orporeal  art.  Un- 
weariedly  and  inexorably  did  he  fight  against 
all  false  appearance  and  conceit  oC  Knowledge, 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct  knowledge. 
Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud  and  the 
mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore. 
and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other 
comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general  te^ 
resentative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorioal  teftcb- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive 
physiognomy  admitted  so  well  of  beinc  imitated 
in  the  mask  which  the  actor  wore.  The  audi- 
ence at  the  theatre  would  more  readily  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  ae- 
eustoroed  to  see  every  day  in  the  market-place, 
than  if  Prodicos  or  Protagoras,  whom  most  of 
them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had  been  brought 
on  the  stage ;  nor  was  it'  of  much  importance 
either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes  whether  Soc* 
rates  was  represented  as  teaching  what  be  did 
really  teach,  or  something  utterly  dififerent.  At- 
tached to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  Soora* 
tea  found  in  eadi  of  them  his  friends  and  hia 
enemies*  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critiaa, 
Charides,  and  othera  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
who  had  a  special  reference  to  him  in  the  de- 
cree which  they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching 
of  the  art  of  oratory,  he  wan  impeached  after 
their  banishment  and  by  their  opponents.  An 
orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of 
Thrasybulus)  named  Meletus,  had  united  in  the 
impeachment  with  the  powerfol  demagogue 
Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  sc^ib- 
ists  and  their  system^  and  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and  drove  out  the 
Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judges  also  are  described 
as  persone  who  had  been  iMnished,  and  wiio  had 
returned  with  Thrasybulus.  The  chief  articles 
of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  was  guilty 
of  oorrapting  the  you4h,  and  of  despising  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  potting  in  iheit 
place  other  new  divinities.  At  the  same  time 
it  had  been  made  a  natter  of  aeeosation  against 
him,  that  Critias,  tbc  most  ruthless  of  thp  T 
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rants,  had  come  forth  from  his  school  Some 
expressions  of  his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault 
with  the  demoeratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot, 
had  also  been  brought  up  against  him ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doabt  that  use  was  made  of  bis 
friendly  relations  with  Theramenes,  one  of  the 
most  inflneatial  of  the  Thirty,  with  Piato*s  uncle 
Cbarmides,  who  fell  by  the  side  of  Critias  in 
the  struggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  with 
other  aristoorats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him 
the  party  which  at  that  time  was  dominant. 
The  substance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates 
delivered  in  his  defence  is  probably  preserved 
by  Plato  in  the  piece  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  the  "Apology  of  Socrates.**  Being  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum, 
and  refiises  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjodicatioD  of 
imprisonment,  or  a  large  fine,  or  banishment. 
He  will  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
sixty  mine,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and 
other  friends.  Condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
m^ority  of  eighty  votes,  be  departs  from  them 
with  the  protestation  that  he  would  rather  die 
after  such  a  defence  than  live  after  one  in  which 
he  should  have  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity. 
The  sentence  of  death  could  not  be  carried  into 
ex«<H»tion  until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel 
which  ottLi  been  sent*  to  Delos  on  the  periodical 
Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  inter- 
Tened  between  its  return  and  the  oondemoation 
of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  at- 
tempts (the  first  he  had  evear  made),  and  to  his  us- 
aal  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of  these 
cooversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Criio,  so  called 
after  the  feithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had 
endeavored  without  success  to  persuade  him  to 
make  his  eseape.  In  another,  imitated  or  work- 
ed op  by  Plato  in  the  Fkaiot  Socrates,  immedi- 
ately before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock,  de- 
veloped the  grounds  of  his  immovable  convic- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  died 
with  composure  and  cheerfulness  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  B.C.  399.  Three  peculiarities  dis- 
tinguished Socrates :  1.  His  long  life,  passed  in 
eontented  poverty  and  in  public  dialectics,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  S.  His  persua- 
sion of  a  special  religions  mission.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  ftom 
his  childhood,  a  divine  voice*«'-interfering,  at 
moments  when  ha  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way 
of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instiga- 
tion. Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to 
come  upon  htm  very  frequently,  not  merely  on 
great,  but  even  on  small  occasions,  intercepting 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.  Though 
later  writers  dpeak  of  this  as  the  Daemon  or  Ge- 
nius of  Socrates,  he  himself  does  not  personify 
it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  **  divine  sign,  a  pro- 
phetic or  supernatural  voice."  He  was  aocus- 
tomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak 
of  It  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others,  so  that 
the  iaot  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  enemies.  8.  His  great  inteltectnal  orig- 
inality, both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  in- 
quiry and  ratiocination  in  others.  He  was  the 
tot  *  f  ho  turned  his  tbaughts  and  discussions 
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distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  that "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man.**  With  the  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been 
Nature,  or  the  Kosmos  as  one  undistinguishable 
whole,  blending  together  cosmogony,  astrono- 
my, geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  drc.  In 
discussing  ethical  subjects,  Socrates  employed 
the  dialectic  method,  and  thus  laid  the  foanda- 
tion  of  formal  logic,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
panded by  Plato,  and  systematized  by  Aristotle. 
The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sults he  achieved.  Out  of  his  intellectual  school 
sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a  host,  but  all 
the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  speculation  for  the 
next  half  century,  and  all  those  who  continued 
the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy  down 
to  later  times.  Euclid  and  the  Megaric  school 
of  philosophers-^Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic 
Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those 
called  the  Cynics — all  emanated  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of  thought. 
Ethics  continued  to  be  what  Socrates  had  first 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy, 
alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
other  speculations  relating  to  man  and  society, 
gradually  arranged  themselves  *,  all  of  them  more 
popular,  as  well  as  more  keenly  controverted, 
than  physics,  which  at  that  time  presented  com- 
paratively little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attain- 
able certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
individual  influence  of  Socrates  permanently 
enlanged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
multipled  the  ascendant  minds  of  the  Grecian 
speculative  world  in  a  manner  never  since  par- 
alleled .  Subsequent  philosophers  may  have  had 
a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number 
of  disciples  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none 
of  them  applied  the  same  stimulating  method 
with  the  same  eflloacy,  and  none  of  them  struck 
out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to 
original  thought.  (A  great  part  of  this  article 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Grote's  account  of  Socrates 
in  his  Hiite'y  of  Greece.y—12.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Aotigenes,  was  one  of  the  three  commanders 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  in  B.C.  481  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They  did  not  eflfect 
much,  being  foiled  in  an  attack  on  Methone  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Brasidas. — 8.  An  Ach 
ean,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  mer- 
oenaries  of  Cyme  the  younger,  joined  that  prince 
at  Sardis  with  five  hundred  heavy>armed  men. 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  who  accompanied 
Clearchus  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes.  when 
they  were  all  treacherously  seized  by  that  sa- 
trap, and  subsequently  put  to  death  b^  order 
of  Artaxerxes  himself] — 4.  The  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  A.  D. 
879.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  and  Hel 
ladins,  and  followed  the  profession  of  an  advo 
cats  in  bis  native  city,  whence  he  is  sumamed 
Soholasticus.  The  EecUsiattical  History  of  Soc- 
rates extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  306,  td  that  of  the  younger  Theodosios, 
489:  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  very  difficulty  of  determining  from  interna) 
evidence  some  points  of  his  religious  'belief 
may  be  considered  as  arguing  hi«  comparative 
liberafity.     Hi^  history,  ts  dividoi  into  sevei 
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Dookft  Hii  work  is  included  iii  the  editions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  by 
Vaiesius,  Paris,  1668 ;  reprinted  at  Mentz,  1677 ; 
bv  Reading,  Camb.,  1720. 

SdDdMA,  gen.  -orum  and  -ae,  also  -um,  gen.  -i, 
and  -I,  gen.  -drum  (to  Iddofia :  Sodo^/r^f,  So- 
domita),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Siddim  {^  Xodofilng),  closely 
connected  with  Gomorrha,  over  which,  and  the 
(ither  three  **  cities  of  the  plain,"  the  King  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  suprenutcy. 
In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these  cities  as 
subject,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to  the  King  of 
Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indication  of  the  early 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia  of  the  masters  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and  their  at- 
tempt to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen.,  xiv.)  Soon  aft- 
erward, the  abominable  sins  of  these  cities  call- 
ed down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were 
all  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot. 
The  beautiful  valley  in  which  they  stood  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  whose  bituminous  waters  still 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  springs  of 
asphaltos  ("slime-pits"  in  our  version)  of  which 
the  valley  of  Siddim  was  full.  It  used  to  be 
assumed  that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  the  Jordan  flowed  on  into  the  Red 
Sea ;  [and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  recent  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  the  country  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  while 
others  maintain  that]  there  was  probably  al- 
ways a  lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  river  which  still  flows  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  [that] 
the  nature  of  the  change  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  enlargement  of  this  lake  by  a  great 
depression  of  the  whole  valley.  The  site  of 
Sodom  was  probably  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake. 

SoBMis  or  SoamYas,  JulTa,  daughter  of  Julia 
Maesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalas,  either  by  her 
husband  Sex^us  Varius  Marcellns,  or,  aocordhig 
to  the  report  industriously  circulated  with  her 
own  consent,  by  Caracalla.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  her  son,  she  became  his  chosen  coun- 
sellor, and  seems  to  have  encouraged  and  shared 
his  follies  and  enormities.  She  took  a  place  in 
the  senate,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  wit- 
Ressed  the  intrusion  of  a  woman,  and  was  her- 
self the  president  of  a  sort  of  female  parliament, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  Qoirinal,  and  pub- 
lished edicts  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  etiquette,  and 
equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was  slain  by  the 
praetorians,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  A.D.23S. 

SooDilNA  {if  loySiav^  or  ^ovydiavn :  Old  Per- 
sian, Suchd4:  ^oySiot,  £oyd«ivo<,  Sovvdiovo/: 
parts  o{  Turkestan  and  Bokhara^  induoing  the 
district  still  called  Sogd)^  the  northeastern  prov- 
ince of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated 
on  the  south  from  Bactriana  and  Margiana  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  (now  Jihoun) ;  on 
'be  east  and  north  from  Soythia  by  the  Sogdii 
Comedarum  and  Oxii  Mountains  (now  Kara* 
Dagk,  Alaian  and  Ak  Tagh),  and  by  the  upper 
eourse  of  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sikoun),  and  bound- 
ed on  the  northwest  by  tho  great  deserts  east 
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of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  souiieni  pirt  ol  Htm 
country  was  fertile  and  populcus.  It  was  coo 
quered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterward  by  Alexander, 
both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme  limits  of 
their  advance  by  cities  on  the  Jaxartes,  Cyres- 
chata  and  Alexandreschata.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  it  was  subject  to  the  kinga» 
first  of  Syria  and  then  of  Bactria,  till  it  was 
overrun  by  the  barbarians.  The  natives  of  the 
country  were  a  wild,  warlike  people  of  the  great 
Arian  race,  resembling  the  Bactriana  in  theit 
character  and  customs. 

SoeniANos  (Sovdiavoc),  was  one  of  tho  ille» 
gitimate  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanoa. 
The  latter,  on  his  death  in  B.C  426,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  legitimate  son  Xerxes  IL,  but  thi9 
monarch,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  months,  was 
murdered  by  Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king. 
Sogdianns,  however,  was  murdered  in  bis  turo, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  by  his  brother 
Ochus.  Ochus  reigned  under  the  name  of  Da- 
rius II. 

SOODII  MONTBB.       Vid,  SuGDlAV A. 

Sol.     Vid.  Hbliob. 

SdLz  or  SoLOB  {'LtXoiy  I.  (Ethnic,  ZoAc^, 
Solensis :  ruins  at  Mezeilu)^  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Laxnna  and  Cyd- 
nus,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Argives  an^ 
Lydians  from  Rhodes.  It  was  a  flourishing  ci^ 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  fined  its  people 
two  hundred  talents  for  their  adhesion  to  the 
Persians.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  Tigranes, 
who  probably  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Tl- 
granocerta.  Pompey  restored  the  city  after  bit 
war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and  from  this 
time  forth  it  was  called  Pompbiopolxs  {Uoftinfi- 
cvnoXi^y  It  was  celebrated  in  literaiy  history 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Chrv- 
sippus,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of  the 
astronomer  and  poet  Aratus.  Its  name  has  been 
curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  word 
solecism  (solcecismus),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  aa 
some  say,  of  Soli  in  Cyprus. — 2.  (Ethnic,  £d- 
>Uo( :  ruins  at  Aligora^  in  the  valley  of  SoUa^  a 
considerable  sea-port  town  in  the  western  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  (pyprus,  on  a  little  riT- 
er.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  while  others  ascribed  its  erection  to 
a  native  prince  [Philocyprus]  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Solon,  and  others  to  Solon  himaolf; 
the  last  account  is  doubtless  an  error,  ii  had 
temples  of  Isis  and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  then 
were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SoLionrloM,  a  town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Agri  Decumates),  on  the  mountain  Pirus,  where 
Valentinian  gained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanu 
in  A.D.  869,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
modern  Heidelberg. 

SoLiirus,  C.  JuLios,  the  author  of  a  ge«v 
graphical  compendium,  divided  into  fifty-aevea 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world 
as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified  by  histor- 
ical notices,  remarks  on  the  origin,  habits,  re- 
ligious rites,  and  social  condition  of  Tariona  na- 
tions enumerated.  The  arrangement,  and  fnm 
quently  the  yery  words,  are  derived  from  the 
Natural  Histoiy  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge^ 
care,  or  judgment  is  displayed  inite  a^ectieiL 
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We  know  nothing  of  Solinus  himself,  but  he 
must  have  lived  after  the  reign  cf  Alexander 
Severus  and  before  that  of  Constant! ne  He 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  about  A.D.  238.  We 
learn  from  the  first  of  two  prefatory  addresses, 
that  an  edition  of  the  work  had  already  passed 
into  circulation,  in  an  imperfect  state,  without 
the  sonsent  or  knowledge  of  the  author,  under 
the  appellation  CoUectttnca  Rerum  Memorahil- 
iKfR,  while  on  the  second,  revised,  corrected, 
and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the  more 
ambitious  title  of  PolyhUtor ;  and  hence  we  find 
the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C 
Julii  Solini  (rrammatici  Polyhistar  ah  ipso  cditus 
c<  rteogmtus.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that 
of  Salmasius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689,  pre- 
fixetl  to  his  "PliniantB  Exercitationes,''  the 
whole  forming  two  large  folio  volumes. 

[SoLis  Aqua  {'Wdw  Hdi^p),  a  fountain  and 
stream  of  the  island  Panchaea,  off  the  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix.] 

S0LI8  Foifs.     Vid.  Oasis,  No.  3. 

S0LI8  Lacus  {Xifonf  *HeUoio),  a  lake  <n  the 
mr  East,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  the  sun  rose  to  make  his  daily 
course  through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  expositors  identified  it  with  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Another  lake  of  the  same  name  was  im- 
agined by  some  of  the  poets  in  the  far  West, 
into  which  the  sun  sank  at  night. 

S^Lis  M0N8.     Vid,  S0L018. 

Sous  Promontobium  {&Kpa  TlKlov  lepd :  now 
Rom  Anfir)j  a  promontoiy  of  Arabia  Felix,  near 
tlie  middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

[SoLMissus  (£oAfiitf9df ),  a  mountain  of  Ionia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ephesus.] 

SoLOB.     Vid,  Soli. 

SdL5i8  {loX6eic '  now  Cape  Caniin^  Arab.  Ras 
9l  Iloudik),  a  promontory  running  far  out  into 
the  sea,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Manretania.  Herodotus  believed  it 
to  be  the  westernmost  headland  of  all  Libya. 
Upon  it  was  a  Phoenician  temple  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon).  The  later  geographers  under  the 
RoQians  mention  a  Mone  Sous  {'HXlw  dpoc)^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name 
being  probably  a  cormption  of  the  Greek  name. 

SdLON  (SdAtfv),  the  celebrated  Athenian  leg- 
islator, was  born  about  B.C.  636.  His  father 
Bxecestides  was  a  descendant  of  Codms,  and 
his  mother  was  a  consin  of  the  mother  of  Pisis- 
tratus.  Execestides  had  seriously  crippled  his 
reaonrces  by  a  too  prodieal  expenditure ;  and 
Solon  consequently  found  it  either  necessary 
or  convenient  in  his  youth  to  betake  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  foreign  trader.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  while  necessity  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  some  mode  or  other,  his  active  and 
inquiring  spirit  led  him  to  select  that  pursuit 
which  would  furnish  the  amplest  means  for  its 
gratification .  Solon  early  distinguished  himself 
by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first  effusions 
wore  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain, 
which  afterward  gave  way  to  the  more  digni- 
fied and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely,  indeed, 
did  his  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked 
as  one  of  the  seven  sages,  and  bis  name  ap- 
pears in  all  the  lists  of  the  seven.  The  occa- 
sion which  first  brought  Solon  promineitly  for- 
ward as  an  actor  on  the  political  stage  was  the 
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contest  between  Athens  and  Megara  rpspectini 
the  possession  of  Salamis.  The  ill  success  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  make  them 
selves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to  the  en 
actment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or  say 
ing  any  thing  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonor- 
able renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  feigning  to  be  mad ;  and,  causing  a 
report  of  his  condition  to  be  spread  over  the 
city,  he  rushed  into  Uie  agora,  and  there  recited 
a  short  elegiac  poem  of  one  hundred  lines,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  retrieve 
their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  hvely  island. 
Pisistratus  (who,  however,  must  have  been  ex 
tremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  kinsman ;  the  pusillanimous  law  was 
rescinded,  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  en- 
sued, which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  sup- 
port of  their  claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer , 
and  it  was  currently  believed  in  antiquity  that 
Solon  had  surreptitiously  inserted  the  line  (77., 
ii.,  558)  which  speaks  of  Ajax  as  ranging  his 
ships  with  the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Athenians  about  B.C.  696. 
Solon  himself,  probably,  was  one  of  those  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Salamis,  and  this  may 
account  for  his  being  termed  a  Salaminian. 
Soon  after  these  events  (about  595)  Solon  took 
a  leading  part  in  promoting  hostilities  on  behalf 
of  Delphi  against  Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  bv  which  was 
was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  a  common  story,  which,  however,  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  a  late  writer,  Solon 
hastened  the  surrender  of  the  town  by  causing 
the  waters  of  the  Plistus  to  be  poisoned.  1: 
was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this  wai, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  commotions, 
Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  parties  to  mediate 
between  them,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  that 
prevailed.  He  was  chosen  arcbon  694,  and  un- 
der that  legal  title  was  invested  with  unliirited 
power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfillment 
of  the  task  intrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed 
himself  to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress. 
This  he  effected  with  the  greatest  discretion 
and  success  by  his  celebrated  dUbwrdenmg  of' 
dinance  {oeiadxOeia),  a  measure  consisting  of 
various  distinct  provisions,  calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  debtors  with  as  little  infringement  as 
possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  creditors 
The  details  of  this  measure,  however,  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  uncertainty.  We  know 
that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  one  hundred  drachmae  instear« 
of  seventy-three ;  that  is  to  say,  seventy-three 
of  the  old  drachme  produced  one  hundred  of 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to 
be  discharged,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  in  every  payment.  The 
success  of  the  Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was  fur* 
ther  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  remod- 
elliog  the  constitution.    As  a  preliminary  step, 
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Le  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco  except  those 
relating  to  bloodshed.  Our  limits  only  allow  us 
to  glance  at  the  principal  features  of  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  Solon.  This  constitution  was 
based  upon  the  timocratic  principle,  that  is,  the 
title  of  citizens  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state  was  regulated  by  their  wealth.  All  the  cit- 
izens were  distributed  into  four  classes.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  five  hundred  medimni  of 
dry  or  liquid  produce  (equal  to  five  hundred  drach- 
mae, a  medimnus  being  reckoned  at  a  drachma), 
and  were  called  PerUaconomedimni.  The  second 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes  ranged 
between  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  medim- 
ni or  drachmae,  and  were  called  HinpeiM  (Isnreec, 
Inv^c),  from  their  being  able  to  jLe(:p  a  bcrse, 
and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as  cav- 
alry. The  third  class  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  termed 
ZeugittB  (Zevylrai).  The  fourth  class  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  two  hundred 
medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Thetes.  The  first  hree  classes  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  t  e  form  of  a  graduated  in- 
come tax.  A  direct  tax,  however,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary, and  not  an  annual  payment.  The 
fourth  class  were  exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but 
of  course  they,  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  liable 
to  indirect  taxes.  To  Solon  was  ascribed  the 
institution  of  the  Boule  (/SovX^),  or  deliberative 
assembly  of  Four  Hundred,  one  hundred  mem- 
bers being  elected  from  each  of  the  four  tribes. 
He  greatly  enlarffcd  the  functions  of  the  Ecole- 
tia  ikKKXijala),  which  no  doubt  existed  before 
his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it 
the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  mag- 
istrates, and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
made  the  archons  and  magistrates  accountable 
directly  to  it  when  their  year  of  office  was  ex- 
pired. He  also  gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to 
a  veto  upon  any  proposed  measure  of  the  Boule, 
though  it  could  not  itself  originate  any  measure. 
Besides  the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of 
a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematic 
manner.  Those  relating  to  debtors  and  credits 
ors  have  been  already  referred  to.  Several  had 
for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  Foreign  settlers  were  not  to  be 
naturalized  as  citizens  unless  they  carried  on 
some  industrious  pursuit  If  a  taXher  did  not 
teach  his  son  some  trade  or  profession,  the  son 
was  not  liable  to  maintain  his  father  in  his  old 
age.  The  council  of  AreopaffQs  had  a  general 
power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon  forbade  the 
exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic  soil  ex- 
cept olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  to 
those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will.  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic 
and  Istlmiian  games  are  for  that  age  unusually 
large  (five  hundred  drachmae  to  the  former  and 
one  hundred  to  the  latter).  One  of  the  most 
curio  IS  of  his  regulations  was  that  wbu^-h  d^- 
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nounced  atimia  aipinst  any  citizen  who,  on  ths 
outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  neutral.  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  roJer^ 
(dfovef) and  triangular  tablets  (/rvp^ecc),  and  were 
set  up  at  first  ii;  the  Acropolis,  afterward  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebt- 
ed to  Solon  for  some  recti^cation  of  the  cales 
dar.  It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe 
bis  laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  spaoe 
— ten  years  according  to  Herodotus— one  hund 
red  years  according  to  other  accounts.  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  was  hisuself  aware  that  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  leave  many  imperfections  in 
his  system  and  code.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best,  but  the  best 
which  the  Athenians  would  have  received. 
After  he  had  completed  his  task,  being,  we  are 
told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  thoee  who 
came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints,  sug- 
gestions, or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  in  ordei 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for 
ten  years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above 
referred  to.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  frona 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus*  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  Phtlocypnia, 
king  of  the  little  town  of  ^pea.  Solon  per 
suaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old  site, 
and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The  new 
settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  of  the  illus- 
trious visitor.  He  is  further  said  to  have  visit* 
ed  Lydia ;  and  his  interview  with  CrosBus  wa* 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  antiquity. 
Vid.  Cbce  sub.  During  the  absence  of  Solon  the 
old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power  was 
seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable 
court  to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have 
solicited  his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  with- 
hold. Solon  probably  died  about  668,  two  years 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  There  was  a  story  current  in 
antiquity  that,  by  his  own  directions,  his  ashes 
were  collected  and  scattered  round  the  island 
of  Salamis.  Of  the  poems  of  Solon  sevearal 
fragments  remain.  They  do  not  indicate  acy 
great  degree  of  imaginative  power,  but  theii 
style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that  were 
called  forth  by  special  emenreneies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy* 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  aie  ino^jrporated 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnooic  poets ; 
and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  them  by 
Bach,  Lttgd.  Bat.,  18S6. 

[SoLONius  Campos,  a  tract  of  the  Lanuviao 
district  in  Latium.  Diooysius  of  Halicamassaa 
speaks  of  an  Etraacan  city  named  Solomumt 
from  which  Romulus  received  aid  in  his  war 
with  the  Sabines.] 

[SoLOBios  MoNs,  a  mountain  range  of  Hiape 
nia,  commencing  at  the. sources  of  the  Bctis 
and  stretching  in  a  southern  direction..  Kform 
ed  in  a  part  of  its  oourse  the  boundary  between 
Tsrraconensis  and  Bcstica.] 

S5lv8  (2oXoi)c,  -ovvrDc,  contraction  of  Zoi^etr ; 
SoAevriMr),  called  Solchtum  (Solentinos)  by  the 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  oo  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  between  Panormos  and  Tfaermas. 

[SoLToU  rloTLvytia^  now  Gilaiaki\  a  smad 
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place  in  the  CoriDthian  territory  on  ^o/u6yeioc 
A6^(f  twelve  stadia  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Cenchree :  Nicias  here  defeated  a  body  of 
Ck)rinthian  troops  in  the  Peloponnesiaii  war.] 

SoLtMA  <rd  :&6Xvfta).  1.  (Now  TakiulU'Dagh) 
ibe  mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  and  is  a  soathern  con- 
tiituation  of  Mount  Climax.  Sometimes  the 
whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and  the  name  of 
Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  peak.-— 3.  Another 
name  of  Jkbusalbm. 

SdLYMi.     Vid,  LrcxA 

SoMirus  {bvvog),  the  personification  and  god 
of  Sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death 
(Mvaroc,  fnort),  and  as  a  son  of  Night.  In 
works  of  art,  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented 
alike  as  two  youths,  sleeping  or  holding  invert- 
ed  torches  in  their  hands.     Vid.  Mors. 

Soirrius  (now  Isonzo)^  a  river  in  Venetia,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Carnie  Alps,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestimis  east  of  Aqni- 
leia. 

[Sovut  (Luvoct  DOW  Son,  Sana,  or  8(med)f  a 
lai^  tributaiy  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  right  side ; 
at  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Ganges, 
Palibothra  was  sitaated.] 

[SopATBB  (Lairarpoc).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
eleoted  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  murder  of 
Hieronymus  in  B.C.  315.— 8.  A  general  of  Phil- 
ip V.  of  Macedonia,  crossed  over  to  Africa  in 
B.C.  S03  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  troops  to 
assist  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  taken  prts- 
oner  by  the  Romans  with  many  of  his  soldiers. 
8.  An  Acamanian,  the  commander  of  Philip's 
garrison  at  Chalcis,  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
troops  in  B.C.  200.*-4.  One  of  the  generals  of 
Perseus,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  171 — 6.  A  native  of  IWicye  in  Sicily,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  consideration^  condemned 
by  Yerres-^G.  Chief  magistrate  (proaganu)  of 
l^daris  in  Sicily,  a  witness  against  Yerres, 
who  had  treated  him  with  indignity.] 

SopXtbb  {l^KttTpof).  1.  Of  Paphos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  tmrlesqne  {^Xottpoypd^)y  who 
flourished  from  B.C.  3S8  to  S83.— 8.  Of  Apamea, 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  bead  for  some  time 
of  the  school  of  Plotinus,  was  a  disciple  of  lam- 
blichus,  after  whose  death  (before  A.D.  830)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantino, 
who  afterward,  however,  put  him  to  death  (be- 
tween A.IX  880  and  887),  firom  the  motive,  as 
was  alleged,  of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  conversion  to  Christianity.  There  are 
several  grammatical  and  rhetorical  works  ex- 
tant under  the  name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best 
critics  ascribe  these  to  a  younger  Sopater,  men- 
tioned below. — 3.  The  youDge-  sophist,  of  Apa- 
mea or  of  Alexandrea,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  former. 
Besides  his  extant  works  already  alluded  to, 
Photius  has  pieserved  an  extract  of  a  work  en- 
titled the  HittmetU  ExtraeU  (^xAoxv),  whioh  con- 
tained a  vast  variety  of  facts  and  figOtv^nts,  cot- 
/ected  fh>m  a  great  number  of  authors.  The 
remains  of  his  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Walz*8  Khetortf  Oraei. 

[SopHiBHBTirs  (lif^alveTOf),  a  native  of  Stym- 
phglos  in  Arcadia,  who  joined  Cjms  the  youn- 
ger in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes  with 
•o^  thousand  heavy-armed  men.    He  is  called 
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by  Xeiiophon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  geneni^ 
and  was  deputed  to  meet  Ariaeus  and  the  I'cr 
sians  after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Clearchus 
and  his  companions.  On  {he  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cotyora,  Sophseoetus  was  fined  for 
his  negligence  in  allowing  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels,  which  brought  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  from  Trapezus,  to  be  pil- 
fered. In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Sophaenetus 
is  quoted  four  times  as  author  of  a  Kvpov  'Ava- 
Saaic,  ancl  Miiller  supposes  him  to  be  the  same 
with  the  general  of  Cyrus.  Vid.  Miiller,  Hist, 
Grttc.  FrBgm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.] 

[SoFHANBs  (Lu^ynf)t  an  Athenian,  of  the 
dome  Decelea,  slew  in  single  combat  Euryba- 
tes,  the  leader  of  the  thousand  ArgivGs  sent  to 
aid  the  JBginetans  against  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  491.  At  the  battle  of  Platsae,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valor  above  all  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  slain  ii  battle.  *vhile  engaged 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  Amphi* 
polls  in  B.C.  465.] 

SopHinB  (liffjfvfij  later  lo^avnvn)^  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of 
Antitaurus  and  Masius ;  separated  from  Meli- 
tene  in  Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from 
Mesopotamia  by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Armenia  Migor  by  the  Rivei 
Nympbius.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  it  formed,  together  with  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict of  AciUsene,  an  independent  western  Ar- 
menian kingdom,  which  was  subdued  and  unitei 
to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by  Tigranes. 

SoPBXLOs  (£u^^),  a  comic  poet  of  the  mid- 
dle comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebesi 
and  flourished  about  B.C.  348.  [A  few  frag- 
ments remain  of  his  plays,  collected  iuMeineke'a 
Camie.  Qrae,  fV^m., vol  ii.,  p.  794-6, edit,  min.] 

[SOPKILUS.      Vid.  SOPHOCLBS.] 

SdradcLBs  (Zo^oicAj7r).  1.  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  at  (^olonus,  a  village  little 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  northwest  of  Athens, 
B.C.  496.  He  waa  thir^  years  younger  than 
iEschylus,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripi- 
des. His  father's  name  was  Sophilus  or  Sophil- 
Ina,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  nothing 
for  certain ;  but  it  is  elf  ar  that  Sophocles  re- 
ceived an  education  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the 
prize  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had 
attained  in  music  and  dancing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form, 
we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  solemit 
festival  around  the  trophy  which  they  had  set 
up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  was  chosen  to  lead, 
naked  and  with  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which 
danced  about  the  trophy,  and  sang  the  songs  of 
triumph,  480.  His  first  appearance  as  a  dram^ 
atist  took  place  in  468,  under  peculiarly  inter- 
esting circumstances ;  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  twenty-beven, 
came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  i£schy 
las,  whose  suprenuugr  had  been  maintained  dur 
ing  an  entire  generation,  but  also  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the 
Great  Dionysia  were  rendered  more  imposing 
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^y  (i.<»  o*  -^asion  of  the  retarn  ofCiinon  fVom  his 
expedition  to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the 
boiies  of  Theseus.  ,  Public  expectation  was  so 
excited  respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  cind  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that  Ap- 
sephion,  the  archon  eponymus,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots 
for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  nine 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  arclion  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  adininistered  to  them  the  oath  appointed 
for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  prize ;  the  second  only  being 
awarded  to  iEschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at 
his  defeat  that  he  ieft  Athens  and  retired  to 
Sicily.  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the 
supremacy  of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  formi- 
dable rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained  the 
first  prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  The  year 
440  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  poet*s  life. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  brought  out  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Antigone^  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satisfaction, 
especially  on  account  of  the  political  wisdom  it 
displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the 
ten  strategit  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  against  Samoa.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought 
for  any  military  reputation :  he  is  represented 
as  good-humoredly  repeating  the  judgment  of 
Pericles  concerning  him,  that  he  understood 
the  making  of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding 
of  an  army.  The  family  dissensions  which 
troubled  bis  last  years  are  connected  with  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  family 
consisted  of  two  sons,  lophon,  the  oflspring  of 
Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ariston,  his  son  by  Theoris  of  Sicyon ;  and 
Ariston  had  a  son  named  Sophocles,  for  whom 
his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  affection, 
lophon,  who  was  by  the  laws  of  Athens  bis 
father's  rightful  heir,  jealous  of  his  love  for  the 
young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending  that  Sopho- 
cles purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a 
large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  afifbct- 
ed  by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  **  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside 
myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not 
Sophocles  ;"  and  then  he  read  from  his  (Edipus 
It  Colonust  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodott  beginning, 

Evinvov,  (eve,  rdf de  x^P<^t 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the 
ease,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  undntiful  con- 
duct. Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in 
the  lines  of  the  CBdipu*  aJt  ColonuB,  where  Antig- 
one pleads  with  her  fother  to  forgive  Polyni- 
ees,  as  other  fathers  had  been  induced  to  for- 
give their  bad  children  (t.  1192,  foil.).  Sopho- 
cles  died  soon  afterward  in  406,  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  All  the  various  accounts  of  his  death 
and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and  poetical  oom- 
ploxion.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape  ;  another  writer  related  that 
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in  a  puoli ;  recitation  cf  the  Antigott  he  i 
ed  his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  thai^ 
through  the  weakness  of  extrome  age,  he  lost 
his  breath  and  bis  life  together;  while  othert 
ascribed  his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining 
a  victory.  By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best 
critics,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times,  tbo 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  pertrction  of  the 
Greek  drama.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  .fschylos  are 
essentially  heroic.  The  latter  excite  terror, 
pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  former  bring  those  same  feelings 
home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition  of  sympa* 
thy  and  self-application.  No  individual  human 
being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  position  of 
Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Cly temnestra ;  bu^  evenr 
one  can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  or 
Antigone  in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  cau  ot 
fraternal  piety,  ahd  the  calmness  which  come 
over  the  spirit  of  CEdipus  when  he  is  reconcilei^ 
to  the  gods.  In  .^schylus,  tho  sufferers  are  the 
victims  of  an  inexorable  destiny ,  but  Sophocles 
brings  more  prominently  into  view  those  faults 
of  their  own,  which  form  one  element  of  the 
destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is 
more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as  the  lesaoo 
tauffht  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  proepenty 
and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and  phi- 
losophers celebrate  under  the  nameof  ffu^poffivf. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to  that 
level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  the  art, 
the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  ;[.  cte 
spectatore,  apart  from  a  moral  end  Tnc  dif- 
ference between  the  two  poets  is  illustraiel  b.v 
the  saying  of  Sophocles,  that  *«  he  himself  rep 
resented  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides 
exhibited  them  as  they  are."  The  numbei  oi 
plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  one  huudrej 
and  thirty.  He  contended  not  only  with  JBs, 
chylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Chflsriiue^ 
Aristias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  amouff  whom 
was  his  own  son  lophon ;  and  he  carrieaoff  the 
first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent 
ly  the  second,  and  never  the  third.  It  is  re- 
markable, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and 
success,  that  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirteei 
dramas,  eighty-one  were  brought  out  after  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  and  also  that  all  his  extant 
dramas,  which  of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  this  lattet 
period  of  his  life.  The  seven  extant  tragediea 
were  probably  brought  out  in  the  following 
chronological  order :  Antigone^  Electro^  Trackm- 
us,  (Bdiput  TvrarmuM,  Ajax,  PhUoctetes,  (Ediput 
at  Cclonut :  the  last  of  these  was  brought  out, 
after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the 
most  useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  is  that 
by  Wunder,  Gothe  et  Erfurdt,  1831-1846,  %  vols 
8vo.  [Four  parts  have  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, begun  1839 ;  and  the  other  three  a  third. 
A  useful  edition,  comprising  most  of  Wunder*s 
notes  in  English,  was  published  by  Mitchell, 
London,  1841-^  2  vols.  8vo :  a  full  and  lear» 
ed  commentary  on  Sophocles  is  contained  in 
Ellendt*s  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  Kdnigsberg,  1830, 
%  vols.  8vo.l— 2.  Sod  of  Ariston  and  samdaoB 
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m  the  elder  Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian 
craf{ic  poet.  The  love  of  his  grandfather  toward 
him  has  beer,  abready  mentioned.  In  401  he 
brought  OQt  the  (Edijms  at  Colonus  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own 
dramas  till  396. — [3.  An  Athenian  orator,  whose 
oration  for  Euctemon  is  quoted  by  Aristotle. 
Rahnken  supposes  that  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Sophocles  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  one  of 
ibe  Thirty  Tyrants.] 

SoPHomsBA,  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  She  had 
been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  the  Numidian  prince  Masinissa ;  but,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Hasdrabal  being  desirous 
to  gain  over  Sypbax,  the  rival  monarch  of  No- 
midia,  to  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  offered  him 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Sophonisba  pre- 
vailed over  the  influence  of  Scipio:  Sypfaax 
married  her,  and  became  the  zealous  supporter 
and  ally  of  Carthage.  Sophonisba,  on  her  part, 
was  assiduous  in  her  endeavors  to  seeare  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  her  countrymen. 
After  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture  of 
his  capital  city  of  Cirta  by  Masinissa,  So4)honis- 
ba  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conqueror,  upon 
whom,  however,  her  beaaty  exercised  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  that  he  determined  to  marry 
her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  accordingly 
celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio  (who  was 
apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercise  the  same 
influence  over  Masiiiissa  which  she  had  pre- 
vionsly  done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify  this 
arrangement,  and,  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this 
command,  the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the 
humiliation  of  captivity  by  sending  her  a  bowl 
of  poison,  which  she  drank  without  hesitation, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

SoPHRON  (Scj^pov),  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  that  species  of  composition  call- 
ed the  Mime  (fufiof),  which  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460-480.  When  Sophron 
is  called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  com- 
position a  species  of  amusement  which  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre-eminent  for 
broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from 
time  immemorial  at  their  public  festivals,  and 
the  nature  of  wbksh  was  very  similar  to  the 
Spartan  DetceUtta.  Such  mimetic  perfonn- 
ances  prevailed  throughout  the  Dorian  states 
under  various  names.  One  feature  of  the  Mimes 
of  Sophron,  which  fbrmed  a  marked  distinction 
between  them  and  comic  poetry,  was  the  na- 
ture of  their  rhythm.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  determininff  whether  they  were  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  prose,  or 
in  prose  with  a  pecnliiur  rhythmical  movement, 
but  no  metriual  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  compositions,  their  char- 
acter, so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears 
to  have  been  ethical;  that  is,  the  scenes  repre- 
sented were  those  of  ordinaiy  life,  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  charaoten  of  the  persons  exhibited 
in. those  scenes,  not  only  for  the  amusement, 
but  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators. 
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Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of  Sophron,  and  trie 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wh« 
made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  se* 
rious  purpotse  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  works 
of  Sophron  Was  always,  as  in  the  Attic  Com- 
edy, clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  cat 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  lattei 
element  prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  ob- 
scenity, as  the  extant  fragments  and  the  paraJ- 
lei  of  the  Attic  Comedy  combine  to  prove.  The 
best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Sophron  is 
hy  Ahrens,  D$  GnBca  Lingua  DiaUetis. 

SopHBomscus.     Vid.  Socratbs. 

[SopHRosf NB  {2o^po<rupff)t  daughter  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder  and  of  Aristomache,  the  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  her  half-brother,  the 
younger  Dionysius.] 

SoPBus,  P.  SbmpronIos,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  310,  and  consul  804,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  earliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  name  of  Sophos  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

SoPiANJE  (now  Fimfkirchen),  a  town  m  Pac 
nonia  Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  Vin- 
dobona,  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
iminns. 

[SdpSus  (ScSiroXif).  1.  Son  of  Hermodoros, 
commanded  the  Amphipolitan  cavalry  in  the 
army  of  Alexander,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Triballians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  in  B.C. 
835 ;  he  also  comtnanded  a  troop  of  horse  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela  in  831. — 2.  A  distinguished 
painter,  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  and  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  the  head  of  a  school  of  painters.] 

SdBA.  1.  (Soranus :  now  8ora)y  a  town  in 
Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Liris* 
and  north  of  Ar|rinum,  with  a  strongly-fortified 
citadel.  It  was  the  most  northerly  town  of  the 
Yolsci  in  Lathim,  and  afterward  joined  the  Sam- 
nites ;  but  it  was  conquered  by  the  i^omans, 
and  was  twice  coloniziMl  by  them,  since  'he  in- 
habitants hai  destroyed  the  first  body  oS  col- 
onists.  TheiNO  are  still  remains  of  the  p^^yg- 
onal  walls  of  the  ancient  town.— 2.  A  town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

SoBACTB  (now  Mantt  di  S.  OreMte),  a  celebra- 
ted mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Riome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  frequent- 
ly covered  with  snow,  was  clearly  visible  from 
the  city.  {Videa  ut  alia  stet  nivt  candidum  So- 
ract0f  Hor.,  Carm.t  1,9.)  The  whole  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  its  summit  was  a 
temple  of  this  god.  At  the  festival  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  on  this  mountain,  the  worshippers 
passed  over  burning  embers  without  receiving 
any  injuiy.    (Virg.,  ^n.,  xi.,  786,  seq.) 

SobInus.  1.  A  Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mount  So- 
racte.  Vid.  Soractb. — %.  The  name  of  several 
physicians,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  to  have 
practiced  his  profession  first  at  Alexandrea,  and 
afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  99*188.  There  are  several  med- 
ical works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Sora- 
nus, but  whether  they  were  written  by  the  na* 
tive  of  EphesuB  can  not  be  determined. 

SoBDicB  (now  Etang  di  Leueate),  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
formed  by  the  River  Sordid.   ^  j 
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IIORBONfiS. 

SoiDOKss  or  SoBDi,  a  small  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreaees,  wboee 
ehief  town  was  Ruscino. 

[SosiA  Qalla,  a  favorite  of  Agrippiaa,  the 
widow  of  Oenuanious,  was  iavolved  in  the 
charge  of  treason  against  her  husband  C.  Siiins, 
and  sent  into  exile  bj  Tiberias.] 

SoBiBlas  {l(j(rl6ioc)t  a  distinguished  Laoeda- 
monian  grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus  (about  B.C.  261),  and 
was  contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

[S08ICLX8  (26)(TMX]7f).  a  Corinthian  deputy  to 
the  congress  which  had  in  consideration  the 
restoration  of  Hippies  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens. 
His  earnest  opposition  to  that  measure  induced 
the  allies  to  abandon  the  project.] 

SosioiiTEs  (^u<riyivnc)t  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (B.C.  46).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
but  may  be  suppoeed  to  have  been  an  Alezan-* 
drean  Greek.     Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Calbn- 

DARIUM. 

SoBiPHAifBs  (S<jff£^ai;^c)f  the  son  of  Sosioles 
of  Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  seven  tragedians 
who  were  called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  284.  [A  few  fragments  remain,  col- 
lected in  Wagner's  Tragic.  Grm*  Pragrm.,  p. 
167-8.] 

[S08I8  {luatg),  a  Syracusan,  who  joined  Cy- 
rus the  younger  with  three  hundred  Greek  mer- 
cenaries.] 

S081THEIT8  (Stfo/^eof),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alezandrea  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the 
antagonist  of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  floor* 
ished  about  B.C.  284.  [The  fragments  of  his 
tragedies  are  collected  in  Wagner's  Tmgic 
Or€tc,  FragnLt  p.  149-162.] 

Soaias.  1.  C.,  quttstor  B.C.  60,  and  prastor 
49.  He  was  afterward  one  of  Antony's  princi- 
pal lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed 
by  Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Oilicia 
in  the  place  of  Ventidiua.  Like  his  predeeea* 
sor  in  the  government,  he  carried  on  the  mil- 
itary operations  in  his  province  with  gieat  smo- 
oess.  In  37  he  advant^ed  against  Jerusalem 
along  with  Herod,  and  after  hard  fighting  be- 
came master  of  the  city,  and  placed  l£»rod  upon 
the  throne.  In  return  tor  these  services,  An- 
tony obtained  for  Soeius  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
in  34,  and  the  consulship  in  32.  •  Sosius  com' 
manded  the  left  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterward  pardoned 
by  Octavianus,  at  the  iaterceeaion  of  L.  Amm- 
tius.— 2.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
They  were  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the 
Sosius  mentioned  above. 

SospIta,  that  is,  the  *^  saving  goddess,"  was 
a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvinm  and  at  Rome, 
in  both  of  which  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her 
worship  was  very  anoient  in  Latium,  and  was 
transplanted  from  LanuviniD  to  Rome.. 

So8THiNS8  (SfiMi^^i^c)i  ^  Maoedouian  officer 
of  noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  aflahrs  during  the  period  of  eonlaaioD 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  880.  He  is  inoluded  by 
the  chronologers  among  the  kings  of  Macedo- 
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nia,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whtt&*9i  he  aver  <». 
snmed  the  royal  titte. 

SosTBATus  (Suffrparoc),  the  name  of  at  least 
four,  if  not  ^ve,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  1.  A 
statuary  in  bronse,  the  sister's  son  of  Pythago 
ras  of  Rhegium,  and  bis  disciple,  flourished 
about  B.C.  424.^2.  Of  Chios,  the  instructor  of 
Pantias,  flourisned  about  B.C.  400.-~-3.  A  stat 
uaiy  in  bronze,  whom  Pliny  mentions  as  a  con 
temporary  of  Lysippos,  at  01. 1 14,  B.C.  323.  the 
date  of  Alexander's  death.  It  is  probable,  how 
ever,  that  he  was  identical  with  the  following. 
—4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cnidus,  was  one 
of  the  great  architects  who  flourished  during 
and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
bnik  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagos,  the  cel- 
ebrated Pharos  of  Alexandrea.  He  also  em- 
bellished his  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  a  worlr 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  arehi* 
tectors,  nanaely,  a  portico,  or  colonnade,  sup- 
porting a  terrace,  which  served  as  a  promenade. 
— 6.  An  engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose 
name  appeam  on  several  Tory  beautiful  cameos 
and  intac^ios. 

Sosus  (S^ffoc),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  in  mo- 
saic, and,  aooording  to  Pliny,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  who  praetioed  that  art. 

SoTADBs  (Sorod^f).  1.  An  Athenian  comie 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of 
Maronea.—- 2.  A  native  of  Mavonea  in  Thrace, 
flourished  at  Alexaadrea  about  B.C.  280.  He 
wrote  lascivious  poena  toalled  fXvtyof  or  kumu- 
4oi)  in  the  Ionian  dialect,:  whence  they  were 
also  called  'knwcoi  Adfw.  They  were  also  eall- 
od  Saiadean  potmt  { Siiradna  f^puira).  It  would 
seem  that  Sotades  carried  his  lascivious  and 
abusive  satire  ;to  the  etmost  lengtba;  and  the 
freedoms  which  he  took  at  last  brought  him 
into  trouble.  Aooording  to  Plutaroh,  he  made 
a  vehement  and  gross  attack  on  PtoleDy  Phil- 
adelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
hia  sister  Arsinoft,  and  the  king  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  time.  Ao* 
cording  to  AtheuttuS)  the  poet  attacked  both 
Lysimaehni  and  Ptolemy,  and,,  having  fled  firon 
Alezandrea,  he  was  overtaken  at  Cannus  by 
Ptolemy's  general  PatroolBs,  who  shut  him  up 
in  a  leaden  ehest  and  east  him  into  the  sea. 

SdTiB  (2^nrP)t  *•  «•»  *'  the  Saviour**  (Lat.  Str* 
vaiar  or  SoipM),  ooeurs  as  the  surname  of  sev. 
end  divtnities,  especially  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  It 
was  also  a  surname  of  Ptolemeus  L,  king  of 
Egyptt  as  well  as. of  several  of  the  other  later 
Greek  kings. 

[SoTaB]SHus.(Sidr9pc:K«r)»  of  the  Oasis,  an  epio 
poet  and  historian  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
IMooieiiatt.  To  him.ara  ascribed  an  Encomium 
on  Dioeletian,  a  poem  entitled  BaaoapuiL  i^rm 
/knowauudf  one  on  Pantheia  of  Babylon,  anoth- 
er on  Ariadne,  a  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana* 
a  poetical  history  of  the  oayture  of  Thebes  by 
Atazander  the  Great,  entitled  Ihj6ibmj^  'AlUfav- 
dpioKdvv  end  others.] 

ISoTBBaoos  Masoids,  a.freedman,  from  whom 
L.  Crassns  purchased  .his  Tuaculan  vitta.] 

Sdrlov  (JSciritfK).  1.  A  philosopher,  sad  a 
native  of  Aleiandrea,  whofloorished  at  the  dost 
of  the  third  oentuiy  B.C.  He  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  author  of  a  woric  (ont  Jtled  Ai  c 
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SOTTIATES. 

09X^  on  ^^  auoceasivB  teaoaera  In  toe  differ- 
•Dt  philoaopkical  schools.  ^^3.  A  philosopher, 
aod  also  a  aatiye  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Seoeca,  who  deriTed  from  him  his  admiration 
of  Pythagoras.  It  was  perhaps  this  Sotion  who 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  anger,  quoted 
hy  Stobaeus.^.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  men* 
lioned  by  A.  GeUius,  is  probably  a  different  per- 
son from  either  of  the  preceding. 

SottiItbs  or  Sotiatbb,  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  subdued  by  P.  Cras- 
sua,  Cesar's  legate,  after  a  hard- fought  battle. 
The  modem  Sds  probably  represents  the  an- 
cient town  of  this  people. 

[Sdirs  (£dor),  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Procles,  whom  he  sucoeeded  on 
tho  throne,  and  father  of  Eurypon,  from  whom 
the  Proclid  kings  were  called  Eurypontids.] 

SozoHBNUB  (£tfC<^n'or)t  usually  oaUed  Sozo- 
MKN  in  English,  was  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a  village  near  Gaza 
in  Palestine.  His  parents  were  Christians.  He 
practiced  as  an  advocate  at  Constantinople, 
whence  he  is  surnamed  Seholaatietu ;  and  he 
was  still  engaged  in  his  profession  when  he 
wrote  his  history.  His  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  is  extant,  is  in  nine  books,  and  is  dedi^ 
sated  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  H.  It  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Coostantine,  and 
comes  down  a  little  later  than  the  death  of  Ho- 
norius,  A.D.  4S8.  The  work  is  incomplete,  and 
hreaka  off  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter.  The  au- 
thor, we  knew,  had  proposed  ki  bring  it  dovm 
to  4S9,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  Socra- 
tes ends.  Sozomen  excels.  Socrates  in  style, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latl^  m  soundness  of  judg* 
ment.  The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  eoclesiaatioal  historians. 
Vid,  SooaiTBs. 

SozopoLis,  afterward  SaaupSus  (2u(<$iroAic« 
ZoCovwoXtci  mins  at  iSfii<K),)a  considerable  oity 
of  Pisidia,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
north  of  Termessus. 

Spasta  (Sff^ipr^,  Dor.  Sir^a:  Zfrapridfiff, 
Spartiates,  Spartanns),  also  called  LAcmoMmtm 
{AoKtiaifUfui  AoKedatfidvtoCf  LaeedaniDBius),  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  eity  of  Pelo- 
poonesus,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Enrotas  (now  Iri),  aboat  twenty  milea  ftom  the 
•ea.  It  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was 
hounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  small  river  OBnns  (now  Kel^ 
ttfia),  and  on  the  sootheaat  by  the  small  river 
Tiasa  (now  Maguha),  both  of  which  streams  ihU 
into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta 
stood  was  shut  in  on  the  east  by  Moont  Meaew 
laiom,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Taygetos ; 
whence  the  city  is  called  by  Homer «« the  hoUow 
Lacedemon. '  It  was  of  a  ciroolar  form,  about 
■is  miles  in  circumference,  and  ooosiatedof 
several  distinct  quarters,  which  were  originally 
separate  villages,  and  which  were  never  united 
into  one  regular  town,  hs  sile  is  occopied  by 
Che  modern  villagea  of  itfa^nisand  PjyMito; 
and  the  principal  modem  town  in  the  neighboi^ 
hood  is  ifif^a,  which  lies  about  two  miles  to 
the.  west*  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Taygetos 


SP.UITA. 

Durii  g  the  flourishing  times  of  Giock  inoepend 
enoe,  Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by  walls 
since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  and  the  difii- 
calty  of  access  to  it,  were  supposed  to  render 
such  defences  needless.  It  was  first  fortibeo 
by  the  tyrant  Nabis ;  but  it  did  not  possess  reg- 
ular walls  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  Sparta, 
unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  no  proper  Acropo- 
lis, but  this  name  was  only  given  to  one  of  the 
steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stood  the  tempo  of  Athena  Poliuchos 
or  Chalcicsous.  Five  distinct  quarters  of  the 
city  are  mentioned  :  1.  Pitaiu  {Yiirtivn :  Ethnic 
niravar^c)t  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  important  part  of  the  city,  md  in  which 
was  situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council- 
house  of  the  senate,  and  the  ofiSces  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates.  It  was  also  surrounded  by  va- 
rious temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Of 
these  the  most  splendid  was  the  Persian  Stoa 
or  portico,  originally  built  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  at 
later  times.  A  part  of  the  Agora  was  called  the 
Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which  the  Spartan 
yovlfas  performea  dances  in  honor  of  Apollo. 
8.  Jjomut  {lafivai)^  a  auburb  of  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  northeast  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a  hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  8. 
MuotL  or  Metioa  (Meo^o,  ^Leaada :  Eth.  Me^^o- 
oTTfc),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and 
the  Plataoistas,  whioh  was  a  spot  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  so  called  from  the  plamv 
trees  growing  there.  4.  Cynottird  (Kwocovpa ; 
Kvpotovp^ch  in  the  southwest  of  the  city,  and 
south  of  Pitane.  6.  JBgUa  (Aiyndai),  in  the 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  west  or  Pitane.  The 
two  principal  atreets  of  Sparta  ran  from  the 
Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  eity  :  these 
were,  1.  Apketm  orApkeUns  ('A^nt,  'Aerate* 
se.  6d6t),  extending  in' a  southeasterly  directio^'i 
past  the  temple  of  Diotynna  and  the  tombs  of 
the  Eurypontid« ;  and,  2.  Skias  {iKidf),  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but 
further  to  the  east,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  an  aneient  place  of  assembly>  of  a  circular 
form,  called  Skias.  The  roost  important  re* 
mains  of  aneient  Sparta  are  the  ruins  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora.  Sparta  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Laced«mon,  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  aama  of  his  wife.  His  son  Amydas  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Amycls,  wnich 
was  for  a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than 
Sparta  itaelf  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos 
was  the  chief  eity  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta 
is  represented  as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned 
Menelans,  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon 
and  by  the  marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Aga 
measnon,  with  Hennione,  the  daughter  of  Mene« 
tens,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  be- 
came nmited.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
poonesvs,  which,  according  to  tradition,  took 
plaoe  eighty  years  after  tho  Trojan- war,  made 
Sparta  tne  oapiial  of  the  country.  Laoonia  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemns. 
Eorysthenes  and  Proeles,  who  took  up  their 
reaideiioe  at  Spaita,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintai&e    Oiemselvea  at  Amyde.  which  w&a 
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not  conquered  for  a  long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population :  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiate  or  Spartans;  the  Peri- 
CBci  or  old  Achean  inhabitants,  who  became 
tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  po- 
litical rights ;  and  the  Helots,  who  were  also  a 
portion  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery-  From  various 
causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted  by  intes- 
tine quarrels,  till  at  length  Lycurgus,  who  be- 
longed  to  the  royal  family,  was  selected  by  all 
parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the  state. 
The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  later  than  B.C.  825.  The 
constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described  in 
a  separate  article  (vtd.  Lycubous),  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became 
aggressive,  and  gradually  extended  her  away 
over  the  greater  (Art  of  Peloponnesus.  In  B.C. 
743  the  Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after 
ft  war  of  twenty  years  subdued  this  country, 
723.  In  685  the  Messenians  again  took  up 
arms,  but  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  their  country 
from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Laconia.  For  details,  vid,  MassBinA. 
After  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war 
the  Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and 
wrested  tha  district  of  Thyres  from  the  Ar- 
gives.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
they  Were  confessedly  the  first  people  in  Greece ; 
and  to  them  was  granted  by  unanimous  consent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  af^r  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  haughtiness  of 
Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the  Greek  states, 
particularly  the  lonians,  and  led  them  to  trans- 
fer the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  From  this 
time  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  increased, 
and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  outside  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  however, 
made  several  attempts  to  check  the  rising  great- 
ness of  Athens,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter 
led  at  length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431). 
This  war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
over  the  rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spar- 
tana  did  not  retain  this  supremacy  more  than 
thirty  years.  Their  decisive  defeat  by  the  The- 
bans  under  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuo- 
tra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan  power  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Messenians  to  their  country  two  years 
afterward  completed  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded  by 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's 
camp.  The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  their  su- 
premacy over  Greece,  but  do  other  Greek  state 
succeeded  to  their  power;  and  about  thirty 
years  afterward  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
•ibliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
Spartans,  however,  kept  haughtily,  aloof  from 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Under  the  later  Macedonian 
monarchs  the  power  of  Sparta  still  further  de- 
clined ;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  neg- 
ncted,  luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  onmber 
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of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  properry 
became  vested  in  a  few  families.  Agis  endeav 
ored  to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lv> 
curgus,  but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240). 
Cleomenes  III.,  who  began  to  reign  236,  was 
more  successful.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the 
ephors  to  death,  and  overthrowing  the  existing 
government  (225) ;  and  he  then  made  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  landed  property,  and  augraentea 
the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  by  admit- 
ting some  of  the  Perioeci  to  this  honor.  His 
reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the  slate,  and 
for  a  short  time  he  carried  on  war  with  success 
against  the  Achaeans.  But  Aratus,  the  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  the  assistance  of  An 
tigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de 
feated  Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  (221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  the 
capture  of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tive tyrants,  till  at  length  it  was  compelled  to 
abolish  its  peculiar  institutions,  and  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  Shortly  afterward  it  feU,  with 
the  rest  of  Greece,  under  the  Roman  power. 

Spibtaoub,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  1 .  Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Archeanactidae  in  B.C.  488,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleo- 
cus.  —  2.  Began  to  reign  in  427,  and  reigned 
twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his 
son  Satyrus. — 3.  Succeeded  his  father  Leocon 
in  363,  and  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son 
Parysades  in  848. — 4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  began 
to  reign  in  804,  and  reigned  twenty  years. 

SpabtIcus,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was  success- 
ively a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  ban- 
ditti. On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  glad- 
iators. In  73  he  was  a  member  of  the  company 
of  Lentulus,  and  was  detained  in  his  schcxd  al 
Capua,  in  readiness  for  the  games  at  Rome. 
He  persuaded  his  fellow-prisoners  to  make  an 
attempt  to  gain  their  Areedom.  About  seventy 
of  them  broke  out  of  the  school  of  Lentulus,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Sparta- 
cus  was  chosen  leader,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
a  number  of  runaway  slaves.  They  were  block 
aded  by  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men,  but  Spartacus  attacked  the  be- 
siegers and  put  them  to  flight.  His  numbers 
rapidly  increased,  and  for  two  years  (B.C.  73- 
71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another, 
and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  southernmost  corner  of  the  peninsula. 
After  both  the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated 
by  Spartacus,  M.  Licinius  Grassus,  the  pretor, 
was  appointed  to  the  oonimand  of  the  war. 
Crassus  carried  on  the  contest  with  vigor  and 
suoeess,  and,  after  gaining  several  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  at  length  defeated  them  on  the 
River  SUarus  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Spar 
taens  was  slain.  The  character  of  Spartacus 
has  been  maligned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Cio- 
ero  compares  the  vilest  of  his  contemporaries 
to  him:  Horace  speaks  of  him  as  a  common 
robber ;  none  recognize  his  greatness,  but  the 
terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a  late  period  o^ 
the  empiric.  Accident  made  Spartacus  a  shep- 
herd, a  freebooter,  and  a  gladiator ;  nature  form* 
ed  him  h  hero.  The  excesses  of  his  followers 
he  could  not  always  repress,  and  his  eflfhrii  u 
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featrain  them  often  cost  him  his  popularity.  Bat 
be  was  in  himself  not  leas  mild  and  just  than 
be  was  able  and  valiant. 

SpAETABina  Campus.     Vid.  Carthaoo  Nova. 

Sparti  (Sirapro/jfrom  anelpo),  the  Sown-Men, 
18  the  name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprans 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  and 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
five  oldest  families  at  Thebes. 

Spartianus,  JEhlvBt  one  of  the  ScripUrrei  His- 
toria  Augusta,  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
and  Coostantine,  and  wrote  the  biogifaphies  of, : 
1.  Hadrianus  and  ^lius  Verus ;  8.  Didius  Jnli- 
anus ;  3.  Severus ;  4.  Pescennius Niger;  6.  Car- 1 
acalla ;  6.  Geta.    For  the  editions  of  Spartia- 

nUS,  vid.  CAPITOLXIf D8. 

Spartolub  (Sn-ttpruXoc),  a  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  north  of  Olyn-  ^ 
thus.  ' 

Spauta  {Inavra :  now  Lake  of  Urmi),  a  large 
salt-lake  in  the  west  of  Media,  whose  waters 
were  singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also 
called  Matiana  (iianavrf  }^fivtf)  from  the  name 
of  the  people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

Spsrchbos  (2irep;tetof :  now  £/^Aa),  a  river 
in  the  south  of  Thesaaly,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Tymphrestus,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  territory  of  the  JSnianes,  and 
through  the  district  Malis,  and  falls  into  the  in- 
nermost comer  of  the  Sinus  Maliaeus.  As  a 
river-god  Spercheus  is  a  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  and  the  father  of  Meneatbius  by 
Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleus.  To  this  god 
Peleus  dedicated  the  hair  of  his  son  AchiUes, 
io  order  that  he  might  return  in  safety  from  the 
Trojan  war. 

Spe8,  the  personification  of  Hope,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  where  she  had  several  tem- 
ples, the  most  ancient  of  which  had  been  built 
in  B.C.  354,  by  the  consul  Atilius  Calatinu8» 
Dear  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  The  Greeks  also 
worshipped  the  personification  of  Hope,  Elpis, 
and  they  relate  the  beautiful  allegory,  that  when 
Epimetheus  opened  the  vessel  bronght  to  him 
by  Pandora,  from  which  all  manner  of  evils 
were  scattered  over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  re- 
mained behind.  Hope  was  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure,  lightly  walk- 
ing in  full  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  ffarment. 

SPBU8IPFU8  {Zirevffimrot),  the  plutosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eury- 
niedon  and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  ac- 
companied his  uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  considerable 
ability  and  prudence.  He  succeeded  Plato  as 
president  of  the  Academy,  but  was  at  the  head 
of  the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  847- 
339).  He  died,  as  it  appeals,  of  a  lingering 
paralytic  illness.  He  wrote  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed  the 
doctrines  of  his  great  master. 

Spuactbrxa.     Vid.  Ptlos,  No.  3. 

Sphjbria  {Z^aipla :  now  Forog),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calauria,  with  the  latter  of 
xrhich  it  was  connected  by  means  of  a  sand- 
t»aDk.  Here  Sphsrus,  the  charioteer  of  Pelops, 
is  said  to  have  been  buried. 

[SPHiBRus  (2^<i2por).     Vid,  Sphjbria.] 

8pijsru8  (£^aiprc)t  a  Stoic  ph  losopher,  stud- 
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ied  fiist  under  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  afterward 
under  Cleanthes.  He  lived  at  Alezandrea  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  Hf 
also  tauffht  at  Lacedemon,  and  was  believed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  moulding  the 
character  of  Cieomenes.  He  was  in  repute 
among  the  Stoics  for  the  accnracy  of  his  defini*  . 
tions.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost. 

Sphendalr  (S0£v<tdXi/  £^ev(5aAcvc),  a  demus 
of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontls, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Sceotia.  between  Tanagra  and 
Decelea. 

SpHRTTtrs  (S^^Tr<5f :  Ifn'^no^),  a  derous  in 
the  south  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of 
Sunium,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamaniis. 

[SpRODRiAs  (S^piof),  Spartan  harmost  at 
Thespiae  B.C.  378,  attempted  in  a  time  of  peace 
to  seize  upon  the  Pireus.  Having  failed  in  the 
undertaking,  he  was  tried  by  the  Spartan  ephors, 
but  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Agesilans. 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.] 

Sphinx  (S^//^,  gen.  r^^yyoc),  a  she-monster, 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimsera,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chimeera.  She  is  said 
to  have  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and 
to  have  murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess 
it.  GBdipus  solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx 
slew  herself  (For  details,  vid.  OGniPUs.)  The 
legend  appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but 
the  figure  of  the  Sphinx  is  represented  some 
what  diflferently  in  Greek  mythology  and  art. 
The  Egyptian  Sphinx  is  the  figure  of  a  lion 
without  wings  in  a  lying  attitude,  the  upper  pait 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being.  The 
Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to  have  been  set  up 
in  avenues  forming  the  approaches  to  temples. 
Hie  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  of  a  win^  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  ap- 
pear in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear 
with  the  face  of  a  maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and 
claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  Sphinxes  were  frequently  in 
troduced  by  Greek  artists  as  ornament*  of  ar- 
chitectural works. 

Sptn A.  1.  (Now  Spinaxzino),  a  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones, 
on  the  most  southerly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
which  was  called  after  it  Ostium  Spineticum. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.-~> 
3.  (Now  Sjrino),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpadana. 
on  the  River  Addua. 

[Spino,  a  small  stream  in  or  near  Rome 
which,  Cictro  says,  together  with  the  Almo 
Nodinus,  Tiberinus,  and  other  flowing  waters. 
was  invoked  in  the  prayers  of  the  augurs.] 

SpintbXrus  (Zniy6apoc)f  of  Heraclea  on  the 
Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aris- 
tophanes, who  designates  him  as  a  barbarian 
and  a  Phrygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  by  the 
other  comic  poets. 

[Spithridatbs  (ItriBptdaTnOt  a  Persian  com- 
mander sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  oppose  the  pas. 
aage  of  the  ten  thousand  thrcugh  Bithynia, 
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9  0. 400.  Ho  aflerward  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  joined  Agesilaus.— 3.  Satrap  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia  under  Darius  Codoroanmis,  was  one 
of  the  Persian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus  in  B.C.  384,  in  which  battle,  while  Al- 
exander was  engaged  with  Rhossaees,  Spithri- 
dates  attacked  him  from  behind,  and  had  raised 
Lis  sword  to  strike,  when  Clitus,  anticipating  the 
^low,  cut  off  bis  arm.    ''Compare  Rhcbsaceb).] 

Spolatum.     Vid.  Sadma. 

Spolktiux  or  Spolctum  (Spoletinus :  now 
SpoUio),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  242.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  At  a  later  time  it  was  taken  by  Toti- 
las ;  but  its  walls,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Goths,  were  restored  by  Narses. 

Sporadbs  (Zn-opddec,  so.  vnaoi,  from  anelpct), 
a  group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
off  the  island  of  Crete  and  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyc- 
lat^es,  which  lay  in  s  circle  around  Delos.  The 
division,  however,  between  these  two  groaps 
of  islands  was  not  well  defined ;  and  we  find 
some  of  the  islands  at  one  time  described  as 
belonging  to  the  Sporades,  and  at  another  time 
as  belonging  to  the  Cycladee. 

SpDRiirirA,  VisTRiTiuB.  1.  The  hanispex  who 
warned  Ctesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March. 
It  is  related  that,  as  Cesar  was  going  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spu- 
rinna  in  jest,  **  Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are 
come,''  upon  which  the  seer  replied, "  Yes,  they 
•re  come,  but  they  are  not  past" — 3.  A  Roman 
general,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Otho  against 
the  Vitellian  troops  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Trajan  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Bmcteri .  Spurinna  lived  oa  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  the  younger  Pliny,  Irom  whom 
we  learn  that  Spurinna  composed  lyric  t>oems. 
There  are  extant  foar  odes,  or  rather  fragments 
of  odes,  in  efaoriambic  measore,  ascribed  to  Spa- 
rinna,  and  which  were  first  published  by  Bar- 
tbius  in  1618.  Their  gennineneea,  however,  is 
very  doubtful. 

SpuRiNus,  Q.  PatiLLluft,  prstor  nrbanus  in 
B.C.  181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  King  Nn^ 
ma  PompUitts  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
upon  the  estate  of  one  L.  Petillias.  Spnrinus 
obtained  possession  of  the  books,  and  upon  his 
representation  to  the  senate  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  read  and  preserved,  the  senate  ordered 
tliem  to  be  burned.  Vid.  Nvwa.  Spttrinoa 
was  consol  in  176,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Lifforians. 

StabIb  (Stabianus :  now  CmM  a  Marg  di 
Sutbia),  an  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between 
pOTQpeii  and  Snrreatnm,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War,  hot  whiah  continued 
to  exist  as  a  small  place  down  to  the  great  erap- 
tion  of  Vesovios  ia  A.D.  78,  when  it  was  over- 
whelmed along  with  Pompeii  and  Hercnlanenm. 
It  was  at  Stabitt  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

Staoibus,  subsequently  StaoIba  (Zniyei(»or, 
re  Srdyexpa,  i^  Zr«/eipa;  IrajtipivK '  >ow  SiM* 
ro),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chaleidioe,  on  the 
Strymonio  Galf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  isthmna 
which  unites  the  promontory  of  Atboa  to  Chal- 
sidioe.  It  was  a  colony  of  Andros,  was  found- 
ed B.C  656,  and  was  originally  called  Ortliago> 
nc.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth^plaoe  of  Aiie* 
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totle,  and  was  in  consequence  rt«stored  by  fun 
ip,  by  whom  it  had  been  destroyed. 

Staphylus  (£rd^v>.or),  son  of  Bacchus  (Dio^ 
nysus)  and  Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  ana  AriadnOi 
and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  By  Chrysothe- 
mis  he  became  the  father  of  three  daughters, 
Molpadia,  Rhceo,  and  Parthenos. 

[Stasbas,  of  Neapolis,  a  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  many  years  at  Rome  with  HI. 
Piso,  and  was  also  on  fricodly  terms  with  Ci- 
cero.] 

Stabihub  (Iraaivoc),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writeiB  attributed 
the  poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  CywrU 
(Kvnpta).  In  the  earliest  historical  period  of 
Greek  literature  the  Cypria  was  accepted  with- 
out question  as  a  woiic  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  not 
till  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  Athensns 
and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mention 
of  Stasinus.  Stasinus  was  said  to  be  the  son- 
in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to  one  storj, 
composed  the  Cyprta,  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  as 
his  daoghtor's  marriage  portion ;  manifestly  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  accounts, 
which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus.  The 
Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
comained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle 
relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the 
period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad 
to  which  it  vras  designed  to  form  an  introdoc- 
tion. 

SniTiBLLi,  Statibllatbb,  or  Statibllbmbbb, 
a  small  tribe  in  Liguria,  south  of  the  Po,  whose 
chief  town  was  Statiells  Aquse  (now  Aequi),  on 
the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

StATILTa  MlBBALiNA.       Vid.  MiSBALIRA 

Statiliob  Taurus.     Vid.  Taubub. 

[Staviuub,  L.,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  was 
one  of  Catiline's  oonspirators,  and  was  pot  to 
death  with  Lentolus  and  the  others  in  the  Tol- 
lianum.] 

Statiba  (IrdTBtpa).  1.  Wife  of  Artaxerxea 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Paryaatist 
the  mother  af  the  king,  who  was  a  deadly  ene- 
my of  Statira.^-S.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.« 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
time.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander, 
together  with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambia  and 
her  daughters,  alter  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  38S. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  the  conqueror,  hot  Statira  died  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Arbela,  881.— 3.  Also  e^ed 
Babsiiti,  elder  danghtor  of  Darius  III.  Vid, 
Babbibb. 

StatXus  Mvbovb.     Vid.  Mvbcub. 

[Statiub.  1.  A  literary  slave  of  Q.  Oioero, 
whom  he  subsequently  manumitted,  had  given 
offence  to  M.  Cicero,  as  appears  from  the  let- 
ter's lettoTS.— 8.  Gbluub,  a  general  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  taken 
prisoner  in  B.C.  805.] 

StatIub,  p.  PAPiiffas,  was  boni  at  Neapolia 
about  A.D.  61,  and  was  the  eon  of  a  dtsttnguiah- 
ed  grammarian.  He  aoeompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor 
of  Domttian,  who  held  him  in  high  honor.  Un- 
der the  sfcillfal  tuition  of  his  ia&er,  the  yonng 
Statius  speedily  rooe  to  fame,  and  became  peen- 
liarly  renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extem- 
poraneous eflfhaions,  so  that  he  gained  the  priae 
three  times  in  the  Alban  eontesto ;  but  having, 
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after  « long  career  of  popularity,  been  vaiiqatsh- 
^1  in  the  quinquenDial  games,  he  retired  to  Ne- 
ipolis,  the  place  of  his  oativity,  aloog  with  bis 
wife  Claudia,  whose  virtues  he  freqaently  com- 
memorates.  He  died  about  AD.  96.  It  has 
be^n  inferred  from  a  passaffO  in  Juyenal  (vii., 
82),  that  Statios,  in  his  eanier  years  at  least, 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  poverty ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  patronage  of 
Domitian  (SUv.,  iv.,  2),  whom  he  addresses  in 
strains  of  the  roost  fulsome  adulation.  The  ex* 
tant  works  of  Statius  are  :  1.  Silvarum  Liinri  V., 
a  collection  of  thirty-two  occasional  poems, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided 
ir.to  five  books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a 
dedication  in  prose,  addressed  to  some  friend. 
The  metre  chiefly  employed  is  the  heroic  hex- 
ameter, but  four  of  the  pieces  (i.,  6 ;  ii.,  7 ;  iv., 
8,  0)  are  in  Phalecian  hendecasyllabics,  one 
(iv.,  6)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one  (iv.,  7)  in  the 
Sapphic  stanza.  3.  Thebaidos  Libri  XIL^  an 
heroic  poem  in  twelve  books,  embodying  the 
ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AckHUidot 
Libri  IL,  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 
Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finished.  Sta- 
tius may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  standing  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the 
Silver  Age.  He  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
extravagance  and  pompous  pretensions;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  in  no  portion  of  bis  works  do  we 
find  the  impress  of  high  natural  talent  and  im- 
posing power.  The  pieces  which  form  the  Sil- 
vae,  although  evidently  thrown  off  in  baste,  pro- 
duce a  much  more  pleasing  effect  than  the  am- 
bitions poems  of  the  Thebaid  or  the  Achilleid. 
The  best  editions  of  the  SUvtB  are  by  Markland, 
Lend.,  1728,  and  by  Sillig,  Dresd.,  1827.  The 
best  edition  of  the  complete  worics  of  Statius  is 
by  Lemaire,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1825-1830. 

StatonIa  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etruria, 
and  a  Roman  prsfectura,  on  the  River  Albinia, 
and  on  the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  were  stone  quarries,  and  excel- 
lent wine  was  grown. 

Statos,  aRoman  surname  of  Jupiter,  describ- 
ing him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight 
from  an  enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

S^CTdaiuii  {'LTtKropiw :  now  Afiaum  Kara- 
Hisar  ?),  a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Pel- 
ts and  Synnadia. 

Stbntor  {lTevTfap)f  a  herald  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as 
that  of  fifty  other  men  together.  His  name  has 
become  proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  an 
unusually  loud  voice. 

STBirroBxt  LACVt.     Vid.  Hbbkub. 

Stbntclbrus  (SrevvxA^pof,  Dor.  SrmcAo* 
(lof  :  ZrewnX^pioc),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Mes- 
senia,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian 
kings  of  the  country.  After  the  time  of  the 
thiM  Messonian  war  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned ;  but  its  name  continued  to  be  given  to 
an  extensive  plain  in  the  north  of  Measenia. 

StbpkInb  or  -is  (2r<^i^,  Ire^vic :  now  Sie* 
fanio)j  a  sea-port  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Mariandyni. 

StkphInob  {^7i6avoi\  1.  An  Athenian  com- 
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ic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  the 
son  of  Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited.— 2.  Of  Byzantium,  the 
author  of  the  geographical  lexicon  entitled  Eih- 
nica  ('E^cxd),  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  pos> 
sess  only  an  epitome.  Stephaous  was  a  gram- 
marian  at  Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the 
time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  before  thaj 
of  Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  Hermolaus,  whj  dedica- 
ted his  abridgment  to  the  Emperor  Justinma 
II.  According  to  the  title,  the  chief  object  o 
the  work  was  to  specify  the  gentile  names  de- 
rived from  the  several  names  of  places  and 
countries  in  the  ancient  world.  But,  while  this 
is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion given  went  for  beyond  this.  Nearly  every 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  reference  to 
some  ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  fur  the 
name  of  the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we 
see  from  the  extant  fragments,  there  were  con- 
siderable quotations  from  the  ancient  authors, 
besides  a  number  of  very  interesting  particu 
lars,  topographical,  historical,  mythological,  and 
others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  merely  what 
it  professed  to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch 
of  technical  grammar,  but  a  valuable  dictionary 
of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its 
value  to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  unmuti- 
lated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the 
corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome.  These 
fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  ol 
Stephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1826,  d&c,  4 
vols. ;  by  Westermann,  Lips.,  1839,  8vo ;  and 
by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1849,  voL  1. 

Stbbcolius,  Stbbcutius,  or  STBaqoIuNns,  a 
surname  of  Satumus,  derived  from  Sterevst 
manure,  because  he  lud  promoted  agriculture 
by  teachi  ng  the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  meaning,  though 
some  Romans  state  that  Sterculius  was  a  sur« 
name  of  Picumnus,  the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom 
likewise  improvements  in  agriculture  are  as- 
cribed. 

STisdpB  (Ireffoirtf),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife 
of  GBnomaus,  and  daughter  of  Hippodamia. 

SriBSpBS.     Vid,  Ctgi^fbs. 

[Stbbtinius,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whom  Hor- 
ace (Sat,  ii.,  3, 296),  in  derision,  calls  the  eighth 
of  the  wise  men :  the  scholiast  says  that  he 
wrote  two  hundred  and  thirty  books  on  the 
Stoic  philosophy  in  the  Latin  language.] 

STBsfcBdBns  {:ZTnaix<fpoi)f  of  Himera  in  Sic- 
ily, a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with 
Sappho,  AlcKus,  Pittaons,  and  Phalaris,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  B.C.  632,  to  have  flourished 
about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  552,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Of  the  evenU  of  his  life  we  have 
only  a  few  obscure  accounts.  Like  other  great 
poets,  his  birth  is  fiibled  to  have  been  attended 
by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babo*i 
lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  stnun.  i^  is  said  to 
have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catena,  and 
afterward  to  have  eigoyud  the  friendship  of 
Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agiigentnm.  Many  wriMr 
era  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack 
upon  Helen,  and  recovering  bis  sight  when  he 
had  composed  a  Palinodia.    Hejs  said  to  ha -'s 
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been  baried  at  Catana  by  a  gate  of  the  city, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Steaichoreao 
gaCe.  Stesichorus  was  one  of  the  nine  chiefs 
of  lyric  poetry  recognized  by  the  ancients.  He 
stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the  head  of  one  branch 
of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  poetry  of  the  Do- 
rians. He  was  the  first  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  introriao- 
lion  of  the  epode,  and  his  metres  were  much 
more  Taried,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  those  of  Alcman.  His 
odes  contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
perfect  choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  trage- 
dians. The  subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly 
heroic ;  he  transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old 
epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  droppioff,  of  course, 
the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  iso- 
lated adventures  of  his  heroes.  He  sdso  com- 
posed poems  on  other  subjects.  His  extant  re- 
mains may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads :  1.  Mythical  Poems.  2.  Hymns,  Enco- 
mia, Epithalamia,  Pasans.  3.  Erotic  Poems, 
and  Scholia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem,  entitled  Dapk- 
nis.  5.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The  dialect  of  Ste- 
sichoras  was  Dorian,  with  an  intermixture  of 
the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  his  fragments  is 
by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1828. 

[Stbsiclbs  (SrnffiK^c,  called  by  Diodorus 
KrrfaiK^c)*  ^as  sent  by  the  Athenians  with  six 
hundred  peltasts  to  aid  the  Corcyreans  against 
the  LacedaBmonians  under  Mnasippus,  B.C.  378. 
He  was  successful,  and  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Lacedemonians  from  Corcyra.] 

Stssimbrotus  {lTnffifiSpoToc)t  of  Thasos,  a 
rhapsodist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Gimon 
and  Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
upon  Homer,  the  title  of  which  is  not  known. 
He  also  wrote  some  historical  works. 

Sthbniboba  {16evi6oia)y  called  Antba  by 
many  writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  lobates,  and  the  wife  of  Prcetus.  Respect- 
ing her  love  for  Bellerophon,  vid.  Bbllbbo- 

PHONTBS. 

[Sthbitblaidas  (ldeve^xd6a()j  a  Spartan  ephor, 
who  strongly  urged  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Athens  in  the  assembly  of  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  that  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly.] 

Sthbnblus  (2^eAoc)-  1  •  Son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycene,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Al- 
einoe.  Medusa,  and  Eniystheus.  The  latter,  as 
the  great  enemy  of  Hercules  (nd,  Hbbcvles), 
is  called  by  Ovid  SihemleiuM  Aot^.--2.  Son  of 
Androgeos  and  grandson  of  Minos.  He  accom- 
panied Hercules  from  Pares  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons,  and,  together  with  his 
brother  Alcsus,  he  was  appointed  by  Hercules 
mler  of  Thasos. — 8.  Son  of  Actor,  likewise  a 
companion  of  Hercules  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Amazons ;  but  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterward  appeared  to 
the  Argonauts. — i.  Sonof  Capaneusand  Evadne, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxagoride  in 
Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabes ;  but, 
according  to  others,  his  son's  name  was  Come* 
tes.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Ar* 
glyea  nnder  Diomedes  in  the  Trojan  war,  being 


snij^o 

the  faithful  friend  and  companwn  ot  Diumeoee 
He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the 
wooden  horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the 
booty,  he  was  said  to  have  received  an  iirage 
of  a  three-eyed  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  was  in 
after  times  shown  at  Argos.  His  own  etato^ 
and  tomb  also  were  believed  to  exist  at  Argos 
—  5.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was.  metamorpb* 
osed  into  a  swan.  Hence  we  find  the  swan 
called  by  Ovid  StheneUis  vohuris  and  SthauUU 
proUs,  —  6.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  tlie  \V4up9. 

StHBNO.       Vid.  GOBOONBS. 

[Stichxcs  {lrixioc)f  a  leader  of  the  Atle- 
nian  forces  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  slain  by  Hec- 
tor.] 

Stilioho,  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  under  the 
Emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  395,  Stilicbo  became 
the  real  ruler  of  the  West  u  nder  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius ;  and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the 
death  of  his  rival  Rufinus  {vid.  Rufinus),  and  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorios. 
His  military  abilities  saved  the  Western  em- 
pire ;  and  after  gaining  sereral  victories  over 
the  barbarians,  1^  defiNited  Alaric  at  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Pollentia,  403,  and  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  Italy.  In  405  he  gained  another 
great  victory  oyer  Radagaisus,  who  had  invad- 
ed Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host  of  bar- 
barians. These  yictories  raised  the  ambition 
of  Stilicbo  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  he  aspired 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
but  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  MiiuB  PBAooNiirus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of 
Varro  and  Cicero.  He  received  the  sumams 
of  PriBConinus  because  his  father  had  been  a 
prsco,  and  that  of  Stilo  on  accomit  of  his  com- 
positions. He  belonged  to  the  aristocraiical 
party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Metellns  Numidieoa 
into  exile  in  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the  Twelve 
Tables,  a  work  De  Proloquiis,  6lo.  He  and  hia 
son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  foukiJers  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Herennium,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  jElios, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  , 

Stilpo  (IriXvi^v),  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy 
in  his  native  town.  According  to  one  aocoont, 
he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodo- 
rus Cronus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemsus  Soter ; 
while,  according  to  another,  he  did  not  complj 
with  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  visit  Aiexan* 
drea.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation ;  and  so 
high  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  that 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  spared  las 
hooae  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is  said  to 
have  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  inventiye 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspived 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Mega 
rian  philosophy.  He  seems  to  have  made  the 
idea  of  virtue  the  especial  object  of  his  consid- 
eration. He  maintained  that  We  wise  inam 
ought  not  only  to  overcome  eve*  /evil,  but  not 
even  to  bo  qfifceted  by  any. 
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[8  HMO,  a  Tillage  of  Thessaly,  near  Gompbi, 
mentioned  by  Livy.] 

STtxuti,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to 
■ome  critics,  among  the  Romans. 

StIbIa  (Ireipia :  Xreipievc :  Tuins  on  the  bay 
Porto  Rafti),  a  demus  in  Attica,  sontheast  of 
Branron,  belonging  to  tho  tribe  Pandionis,  to 
which  there  was  a  road  from  Athens  called 
Sretpea/r^  666^.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  The- 
Tamenes  and  Thrasybnlas. 

Stobaus,  Joannbb  {*loawrfc  6  'STo6aZoc)t  de- 
rived his  surname  apparently  from  being  a  na- 
tive of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  ia 
which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy, 
bat  he  must  have  been  later  than  Hierocles  of 
Alexanarea,  whom  he  quotes.  Probably  be  did 
not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no 
writer  of  a  later  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Sto- 
beus  for  a  very  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
iirom  earlier  Greek  writers.  Stobaeus  was  a 
man  of  extensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages. 
The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this 
way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of  subjects,  for 
the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This  collection 
of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us,  divided  into 
two  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  'EicXoya2  fvffiKol  dta?,eitTiKal  Koi  ffOucal  {Ec- 
logd  Phytieay  etc.),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
'Avdo^^ytov  {Florilegium  or  Sermones),  The  Ec- 
lag(B  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  con- 
veying the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writ- 
ers on  points  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  ethics. 
The  Florilegium^  or  Sermonest  is  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  a  moral,  political,  and  economical  kind, 
BDd  maxims  of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chap- 
ter of  the  Edoge  and  Sermones  is  headed  by 
a  title  describing  its  matter.  The  extracts  quot- 
ed in  iUustration  begin  usually  with  passages 
from  the  poets,  after  whom  come  historians, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  physicians.  To  Sto- 
baeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  works  of 
poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Ser- 
mones, one  hundred  and  fifty  from  So|rtiocles, 
and  above  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  ex- 
tracting from  prose  writers,  Stobeus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epit- 
ome of  the  passage.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Eclogae  are  by  Heeren,  Gotting.,  1792-1801,  4 
vols.  8vo,  [and  by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1860,  2 
Tols.  8vo],  and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaisford, 
Oxon.,  1822,  4  vols.  8vo. 

StObi  C^rdSoi :  XtoBoUk^  a  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  most  important  place  in  the  dis- 
trict Paeonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  River 
Erigon,  north  of  Thessalonica  and  northeast  of 
Heraclea.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a 
mnrticipiura,  and  under  the  later  emperors  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  Macedonia  11.  or 
Salutaris.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
finiTth  century  by  the  Goths ;  but  it  is  still  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  a  fortress 
onder  the  name  of  Stypdum  (£Hrirecov).  Its  site 
is  unknown;  for  the  modern  Jstib,  which  is 
vsually  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Stobi, 
lies  too  far  to  the  northeast. 

StcxchIdbs  ImfjhM  (now  hie  tPHiiree^  a 
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group  of  five  small  islands  in  the  Meditemi> 
nean,  off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and 
east  of  Massilia,  on  which  the  Massiliotes  kept 
an  armed  force  to  protect  their  trade  against 
pirates.  The  three  larger  islands  were  called 
Prote,  Mese  or  Poreponiana,  and  Hypaea,  the 
modem  PorqueroUe^  Port  Crox,  and  hie  de  Le- 
vant or  du  Titan ;  the  two  smaller  ones  are  prob- 
ably the  modem  Ratoneau  and  Promegne. 

Stceni,  a  Ligurian  people  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  B.C.  118, 
before  he  founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins. 

Stbabo,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  squinted,  and  is  accord- 
ingly classed  with  Patue,  though  the  latter  wor(7 
did  not  indicate  such  a  complete  distortion  of 
vision  as  Strabo. 

Stbabo,  the  geoffrapher,  was  a  native  of  Ama> 
sia  in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  nn 
known,  but  may  perhaps  be  placed  about  B.O. 
64.  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  during  the  early  part,  at  least, 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  A.D.  24.  He  received  a  care- 
ful education.  He  studied  grammar  under  Arts- 
todemnsatNysa  in  Oaria,  and  philosophy  undei 
Xenarchns  of  Seleucia  in  Ciiicia  and  Bocthus 
of  Sidon.  He  lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and 
also  travelled  much  in  various  countries.  We 
leara  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his 
friend  iElins  Gallus  in  Egypt  in  B.C.  24.  He 
wrote  an  historical  work  CloropiKa  ICirouv^fiara) 
in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (TeuypaijuKd), 
in  seventeen  books,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Stra- 
bo*s  work,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons.  It 
was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  departments  of  adminis- 
tration. Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  ^reat  interest 
or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it 
comprehends  the  important  political  events  of 
which  each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  no- 
tice of  the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who 
have  illustrated  them  ;  in  short,  whatever  was 
most  characteristic  and  interesting  in  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  dry  list 
of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something 
added  to  them,  in  the  geographic^  portion  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read ; 
a  kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo's  lan- 
guage is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pas- 
sages where  the  text  has  been  cormpted ;  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
affectation.  The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are 
an  introduction  to  his  Geography,  and  contain 
his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  other  subiects  connected  with  math- 
ematical geography.  In  the  third  book  he  be- 
gins his  description ;  he  devotes  eight  books  to 
Europe ;  six  to  Asif  ;  and  the  seventeenth  and 
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last  to  Egypt  and  Libya.  The  best  editions  of 
8trabo  are  by  CasauboD,  Geneva  .687,  and 
Paris,  1620,  fol.— reprinted  by  Almeloveeo,  Am- 
sterdam, 1707,  and  by  Falconer,  Oxford,  1807, 
2  vols,  fol.—by  Siebenkees,  and  Tzschacke, 
Lips.,  1811,7  vols.  8vo ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1816, 
seq  ,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  by  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844, 
seq.,  of  which  only  two  volames  have  yet  ap- 
<)eared.  This  last  is  by  far  the  best  critical  edi- 
tion. 

Stkabo.  FannIub.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  161 
with  M.  Valerias  Messala.  In  their  consulship 
the  rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Rome. — 2. 
C,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.  He  owed 
his  election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent his  eremy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  of- 
fice. But  in  his  consulship  Fannius  supported 
the  aristocracy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
posing the  measures  of  Gracchus.  He  spoke 
against  the  proposal  of  Gracchus,  who  wished 
to  give  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  in 
a  speech  which  was  regarded  as  a  master-piece 
in  the  time  of  Cicero. — 3.  C,  son-in-law  of  Lb- 
lius,  and  frequently  confounded  with  No.  2.  He 
served  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  in  146, 
and  in  Spain,  under  Fabius  Maximus,  in  142. 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers both  in  bis  work  D*  Republica  and  in  his 
treatise  De  AmicUia.  He  owed  his  celebrity  in 
literature  to  his  History,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  of  which  Brutus  made  an  abridg- 
ment. 

Strabo,  Sbius.     Vid.  SEjAirua. 

Stbat5clb8  (£rparo/rX^f),an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a  friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  was 
a  virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Har- 
palus.  Stratocles  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  extravagant  flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Stbaton  (£rpdrii>v).  1.  Son  of  Arcesilaus  of 
Lampsacus,  was  c  distingi:ished  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  head  of 
the  school  in  B.C.  288,  r.nd,  after  presiding  over 
it  eighteen  years,  was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural  science,  whence  be  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Physicus.  Cicero,  while  speaking  high- 
ly of  his  talents,  blames  him  for  neglectmg  the 
most  necessary  part  of  philosophy,  that  which 
has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals,  and  giving 
himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.  Stra- 
ton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system, 
the  specific  character  of  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  determined.  He  seems  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  to  have  held  that  every  particle  of 
matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  but 
without  sensation  or  intelliffence ;  and  that  life, 
sensation,  and  intellect  are  bat  forms,  accidents, 
and  aflfections  of  matter.  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads. — ^2.  Of 
Sardis,  an  epifframmatie  poet,  and  the  compiler 
of  a  Greek  Anthology,  devoted  to  licentious 
subjects.  Vid.  Plawudbs — a.  A  physiciar  of 
Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  one  of  whose  medical 
formule  is  quoted  by  Galen.~4.  Also  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus  in  the  third 
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century  B.C.,  who  appears  to  have  lived  ca 
very  intimate  terms  with  his  tutor. 

STRATONicE  {IrpaTovitcii)-  1  Wife  of  Antigv 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  9he  became  ihe 
mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.-~2.  Daughtei 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  she  was  married  to  Seleucus,  king  at 
Syria.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  the  4 
ages,  she  lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king  foi 
some  years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  hei 
step-son  Antiochus  was  deeply  enamored  of 
her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to  save  the  life  ot 
his  son,  which  was  endangered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion,  gave  up  Stratonice  in  mar 
riage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  three  chU 
dren  to  Antiochus :  1.  Antiochus  II.,  surnamed 
Theos ;  2.  Apama,  married  to  Magas,  king  of 
Cyrene ;  and,  3.  Stratonice.— 3.  Daughter  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted 
Demetrius  in  disgust  on  account  of  his  second 
marriage  with  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Olym- 
pias,  and  retired  to  Syria.  Here  she  was  pot 
to  death  by  her  nephew  Seleucus  II.,  against 
whom  she  had  attempted  to  raise  a  revolt. — 4^ 
Daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  kins  of  Syria,  mar- 
ried to  Ariarathes  III.,  king  of  Cappadocia.-— fit 
One  of  the  favorite  wives  of  Alithradatea  ths 
Great 

Stb atonzcba  (iTpaTovUcia,  Xroarowifcif :  'Lrpo' 
rovtjceiif,  Stratoniceus,  Straton icensis:  now  ru- 
ins at  Eski'Huar),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities 
of  Caria,  built  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  foiti* 
fied  it  strongly,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  his 
wife  Stratonice.  It  stood  east  of  Mylasa,  and 
south  of  Alabanda,  near  the  River  Marsyas,  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city,  and  it  was  improved 
by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Chrysaoreus,  the  centre  of  the 
national  worship  of  the  Carians.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonioea  stood  on  the 
site  of  a  former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  ear- 
lier, Chrysaorifr. 

[STRAToiricus  (2rpardviffOf),  of  Athens,  a  di*. 
tinguisbed  musician  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  famed  for  his  wit,  and  the  large  mun- 
ber  of  pupils  attending  his  musical  instructiuns. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Nicocles  in  Cypma, 
and  there  to  have  met  his  death  by  his  too  great 
independence.] 

Stratonis  Turris.     Vid.  Casarba,  No.  3. 

Strattis  (iTpdrrif  or  Zrpdrit),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  B.C 
412  to  380.  [His  fragments  are  collected  in 
Meineke*s  Comic.  Grae.  Fragm.,  v<^  i.,  p.  4S8- 
441,  edit,  minor.] 

Stratus  {Irpdro^).  1.  {Irpdrioc :  ruins  ne& 
Lepenu  or  Lepanim)^  the  chief  town  in  Acarofr 
nia,  ten  stadia  west  of  the  Achelons.  Its  terri- 
tory was  called  Straticb.  It  was  a  strongly- 
fortified  town,  and  commanded  the  ford  of  the 
Achelous  on  the  high  road  from  iEtolia  to  Aear- 
nania.  Hence  it  was  a  place  of  military  im- 
portance, and  was  at  an  early  period  uken  poa- 
session  of  by  the  iEtolians.— 2.  A  town  in  Ach 
aia,  afterward  called  Dymb.— 3.  A  town  in  the 
west  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territoiy  of  Thelpofta. 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Straii 
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bTBONOf  LE.       Vid,  NaZOS. 

StronotlIon  {IrpoyyvXluv),  a  distingtiished 
Greek  stataary,  floariahed  daring  the  laat  thirty 
or  forty  yeara  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

StbophIdbs  iNs^LiB  {Irpo^de^),  formerly 
called  Flotm  {Uhiral :  now  Strofadia  and 
Strnali),  two  islanda  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the 
eoaat  of  Meaaenia  and  aouth  of  Zacynthua. 
The  Harpiea  were  puraued  to  theae  islanda  by 
the  Bona  of  fioreaa ;  and  it  waa  from  the  cir- 
enrnatance  of  the  latter  returning^  from  theae 
ialanda  after  the  purauit  that  they  are  auppoaed 
to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Strophadea. 

STBoraius  CSTpd^ioc)  1.  King  of  Phocia,  aon 
of  Criaaua  and  Antiphatia,  and  husband  of  Cydra- 
gora,  Anaxibia,  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Astydamia  and  Pyladea.  Vid. 
Obbstbs. — [2.  Father  of  Scamandrius,  mention- 
ed in  the  Iliad  (v.,  49).] 

STBucBlTBt  {2Tpo6xaTe(\  a  Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i.,  101). 

[Stbtkb  (LTpufttfi  Irpvfufvdct  irpv^^vioc^  and 
Xrpv/uaioc),  on  the  Lissus,  a  city  of  the  Thaaii 
£a  Thrace :  also  claimed  aa  their  own  by  the 
Maronitae,  who  contended  with  the  Thasiana 
for  its  poeseasion.] 

Stbtmom  (now  Struma,  by  the  Turka  Karasu)^ 
an  important  river  in  Macedonia,  forming  the 
boundary  between  that  country  and  Thrace 
down  to  the  time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mount 
Scomius,  flowed  first  south  and  then  aoutheast, 
passed  through  the  Lake  Prasias,  and,  imme- 
diately aouth  of  Amphipolis,  fell  into  a  bay  of 
the  .£gean  Sea,  called  after  it  Stbtm onIcus  Si- 
KVB.  The  numerous  cranea  on  ita  banka  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

STBTwoini  [IrpvfMvioi),  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  mi- 
grated into  Aaia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the 
River  Strjrmon.  Bithynia  waa  sometimes  call- 
ed Strymonia. 

Stubbba,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district 
Peonia,  probably  en  the  River  Erigon. 

SttmphIlIdbs.     Vid,  SmiPHALus. 

SttmphIlu  (£ni^f(iA<V)>  1-  A  lake  in  Arca- 
dia. Vid.  SmiPHALUs.— S.  A  district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintania  and  Elimiotis. 

Sttmpralus  (Irvft^aXoCf  Srvfidi/Xo; :  Irvfi' 
^dXioc),  a  town  in  the  northeast  or  Arcadia,  the 
territory  of  which  waa  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Achaia,  on  the  east  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  on 
the  south  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Orchomenus  and  Pheneua. 
The  district  was  one  of  military  importance, 
since  it  commanded  one  of  the  chief  roada 
from  Arcadia  to  Argolis.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  &om  Stymphalus,  a  aon  of 
Elatoa  and  grandaon  of  Areas.  The  town  it- 
Belf  waa  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake 
StymphIlii  {Irvfi^Mc:  now  Zaraka),  on  which 
dwelt,  according  to  tradition,  the  oelebratod 
birds  called  StymphIlIdbb  {IrvftfaXUec),  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules.  (For  details,  wd.  p.  367, 
b.)  From  this  lake  iasued  the  River  Stympha- 
lus, which,  after  a  abort  course,  diaappeared  un- 
der ground,  and  was  supposed  to  appear  again 
as  the  River  Erasinna  in  Argolis. 

Stvra  (rd  Irvpa:  Irvpwc:  now  Stura\  a 
town  in  Eubcea,  on  the  aouth westerc  coast,  not 
OiT  from  Carvstns,  and  nearly  opposito  Mara^ 
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then  in  Attica.  The  inhabitants  were  originall) 
Dryopes,  though  they  subsequently  denied  then 
descent  from  this  people.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  fought  at  Artemis- 
ium,  Salamis,  and  I  lataee.  They  afterward  be- 
came subject  to  the  Athenians,  and  paid  a  year- 
ly tribute  of  twelve  hundred  drachmae.  The 
town  was  deatroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phaedros,  and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Eretria. 

Styx  (2ri;f)«  connected  with  the  verb  trrvyiu, 
to  bate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal 
river  in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows 
seven  times.  Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  As  a  nymph  she  dwelt 
at  the  entrance  of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  whiCv*) 
was  supportod  by  silver  columns.  As  a  river, 
Styx  is  described  as  a  branch  of  Oceanus,  flow- 
ing from  its  tenth  source ;  and  the  River  Co- 
cytus,  again,  ia  a  branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas 
Styx  became  the  mother  of  Zelus  (zeal),  Nice 
(victory),  Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power). 
She  was  the  first  of  all  the  immortals  who  took 
her  children  to  Jupitor  (Zeus)  to  assist  him 
against  the  Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her 
children  were  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Ju- 
piter (Zeus),  and  Styx  herself  became  the  di- 
vinity by  whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were 
sworn.  When  one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an 
oath  by  Styx,  Iris  fetohed  a  cop  full  of  water 
from  the  Styx,  and  the  god,  while  taking  the 
oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Sttx  (£rv^:  now  Mavra-neria),  a  river  in  the 
north  of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending 
from  a  high  rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  water  of  this 
river  was  poisonous ;  and,  according  to  one  tale, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned  by  it.  It 
was  said,  also,  to  break  all  vessels  made  of  glassi 
stone,  metal,  and  any  other  material  except  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

SuADA,  the  Roman  personification  of  persua- 
sion, the  Greek  PUho  {UeiOu),  also  called  by  the 
diminutive  Suadela. 

SnXoiLA  (ZovayeAa),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  old 
kinga  of  the  country. 

So  aba  (Soasanus :  now  8.  Lorenzo)^  a  mu 
nicipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Sena. 

Sua  STUB.     Vid.  (3noA8PB8,  No.  S. 

Subbbtuw  or  Sudbbtom  (Sudertanus:  now 
Sovreito),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Etniria. 

SuBLAQuiuM  (Sublacensis :  now  Subiaco),  a 
small  town  of  the  iEqui  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio, 
near  its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated 
▼ilia  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis) ; 
and  from  it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via 
Sublacensis,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  T*- 
burtina. 

SublicIus  Pons.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

Subub.  1.  A  town  of  the  Lseitani  in  Hispa- 
niaTarraconensis,  east  of  Tarraco,  described  by 
some  aa  a  town  of  the  (^setani,  and  by  others, 
again,  as  a  town  of  the  Ilerg^tes.— -2.  (Now 
Subu  or  Cuhu)t  a  river  in  MaureUnia  Tingitanar 
flowing  past  the  colony  Banasa  into  the  At 
lantio  Ocean. 

Suboba  or  SuBOBBA.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  b. 

SuBxuPABA  (now  Zwti),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on 
the  road  from  Philippopolia  to  Hadriano[ioli& 

SuocABAB  {Zwx&lhfipt,  Ptol. :  now  Maiuna  ^\ 
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in  .nland  city  of  Maaretania  CssarieoBi  j,  south- 
east of  the  mouth  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a 
colonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  under  the  name  of  oppidum  Sugar-ba- 
ritanum. 

Sucot  or  SoccoRUK  Angitstia.     Vid,  Hamus. 

Sucyo.  1  (Now  Xucar),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconenbis,  rising  in  a  southern  branch  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi, 
and  falling  south  of  Valentia  into  a  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis 
(now  Gulf  of  Fa/eficta)— 3.  (Now  CulUra),  a 
town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  preceding  river,  and  between  the  Iberus 
and  Carthago  Nova. 

SUDBRTUM.       Vid.  SUBBRTUK. 

SuDBTi  M01VTB8,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
southeast  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes 
its  rise. 

SuBL  (now  FuengiroU),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 

SuBstA  AuRUNOA  (Suessauus :  now  Sesta),  a 
town  of  the  Aurnnoi  in  Latium,  east  of  the  Via 
Appia,  between  Mintumeo  and  Teanum,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Mons  Massicus.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  district  called  Vetcinua  ager, 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  town 
itself  was  at  one  time  called  Vescia,  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  Samnite  wars,  bat 
must  have  been  afterward  colonized  afresh, 
since  we  find  it  called  in  inscriptions  Col.  JtUia 
Felix.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Lucil^ 
•us. 

SuBssA  PoMiTlA  (Suesssnus),  also  called  P6« 
MBTiA  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  south  of  Forum  Appii, 
conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  taken  a  second  time  and  sacked 
by  the  consul  Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the 
twenty- three  cities  situated  in  the  plain  after- 
ward covered  by  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  which 
are  said  indeed  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
this  town. 

SuBssBTAin,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

SuBssidmis  or  SuBssdNss,  a  powerful  people 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Belgic  Gauls  after  the  Bellovaoi,  and 
who  could  bring  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field 
in  Cssar's  time.  Their  King  Divitiacus,  shortly 
before  Caesar^s  arrival  in  the  country,  was  reck- 
oned the  most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and 
had  extended  his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain. 
The  Suessiones  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fer- 
tile country  east  of  the  Bellovaci,  sooth  of  the 
Veromandui,  and  west  of  the  Remi.  They  pos- 
sessed twelve  towns,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta  Suessonum 
or  Suessones  (now  Soistons). 

SuEBsdLA  ($uessulanus :  now  Ttnre  di  Ses- 
sola),  a  town  in  Samnium,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Tifata. 

SaBTONias  PAULiifUfl.     Vid.  Paulinub. 

SoETdNius  Tranquxllus,  C.,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  His  father  was  Suetonius 
Lenis,  who  was  a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  le- 
gion in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho 
was  defeated.  Suetonius  practiced  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Rome  m  the  reign  of  Tngan.  He  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  younger  Pliny,  many 
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of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  Ai  tne 
request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted  to  Sootonius 
the  jus  trium  libtrorum ;  for,  though  hu  was  mar- 
ried, he  had  not  three  children,  which  number 
was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  various  legal 
disabilities.  Suetonius  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed private  secretary  (Magister  EpistoUrum)  to 
Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  ofiice  by  the 
emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clams,  the  Pr»- 
fect  of  the  Pretorians,  on  the  ffround  of  asso- 
ciating with  Sabina,  the  emperoPs  wife,  without 
his  permission.  Soetonios  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are,  Viia  Duo 
dedm  Casarunif  or  the  twelve  emperors,  of 
whom  the  first  is  C.  Julius  Cssar,  and  the  last 
is  Domitian ;  Liber  de  iUustrilnu  GrammaticiM  : 
lAber  de  daris  Rhetoribu* ;  Viim  TereniHt  Hara^ 
/»,  PenOy  Lueani,  JuvenaUs,  Plinii  Mejorie.  His 
chief  work  is  his  Lives  of  the  Cssars.  Sueto- 
nius does  not  follow  the  chronological  order  in 
his  Lives,  but  he  groups  together  many  things 
of  the  same  kind.  His  language  is  very  brief 
and  precise,  sometimes  obscure,  without  any 
affectation  of  ornament.  He  certainly  tells  a 
prodigious  number  of  scandalous  anecdotes 
about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty  to  tefl 
about  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  sup- 
press those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  As 
a  great  cc^ection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work 
on  the  Cssars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian 
of  this  period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty 
have  both  been  attacked  by  some  modern  critics , 
but  we  are  of  opinion  ttja»,  on  both  grounds,  a 
careful  study  of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The 
friendship  of  the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in 
fhvor  of  his  integrity.  The  treatfoe  De  iUuetri- 
Ime  Gremmatkia  and  that  De  clarie  Rketoribue 
are  probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work.  They 
contain  a  few  biographical  and  other  notices, 
that  are  occasionally  useful.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  few  scanty  lives  of  the  Latin 
poets,  already  enumerated,  belonged  to  a  larger 
work  De  Poetis.  If  this  conjecture  be  true, 
the  short  notice  of  the  elder  Pliny  may  not  be 
by  Suetonius.  A  work  entitled  De  Vnie  lUus" 
tribue^  which  has  been  attributed  both  to  Sue- 
tonius and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now  unani- 
mously assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  best 
editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burmann,  Am- 
sterdam, 1736, 2  vols.  4to,  and  by  Baumgarten- 
Crustns,  Lips.,  1816, 3  vols.  8vo. 
.  Suivi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
races  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing,  the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of 
German  tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on 
account  of  their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and 
spoken  of  in  opposition  to  the  more  settled 
tribes,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  In- 
gaevones.  The  Suevi  are  oescribed  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  as  occupying  the  greater  half 
of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounts  vaiy  respect- 
ing the  part  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit- 
ed. CaBsar  represents  them  as  dweUing  east 
of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  west  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  one 
hundred  cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend 
in  an  easterly  direction  beyond  the  Albjs,  and 
in  a  southerly  as  &r  as  the  sources  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Tacitus  gives  the  name  of  Soevia  to  the 
whole  of  the  east  of  Germany  from  the  Danube 
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to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  time  the  collective 
name  of  the  Sueri  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Saevie  race  were  each 
called  by  their  distinctive  names.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  third  century,  however,  we  again 
5nd  a  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  month  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
8uabia ;  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who 
assume!  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  io 
consequence  of  their  not  possessing  any  distin- 
guishing appellation. 

S0FENA8,  M.  NowTus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.C.  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia. 

SuFES  (now  Shiba),  a  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
m  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzacena). 

SuFETULA  (now  S/aiV/tf),  a  city  of  Byzacena, 
south  of  Sufes,  of  which  its  name  is  a  diminu- 
tive. It  became,  however,  a  much  more  im- 
portant place,  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  roads  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  of  Africa.  Its  ruins 
are  magnificent. 

S01DA8  ("SovtSac),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  de- 
rived from  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may 
have  received  numerous  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions. Eustathius,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Snidas;  and  there  are 
passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to  Michael 
Psellus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary 
of  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
some  few  peculiarities  of  arrangement ;  but  it 
contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  diction- 
aries of  laoguaees,  and  also  names  of  persons 
and  places,  with  extracts  from  ancient  Greek 
writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicog- 
raphers, and  some  extracts  from  later  Greek 
writers.  The  names  of  persons  comprehend 
both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and 
In  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if  the  work 
18  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian.  No  welU 
sonceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work ; 
It  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles, 
and  exceedingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the 
execution.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete, 
others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the 
biographical  notices,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from 
one  source,  which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may 
oe  the  Onoroatologos  or  Pinax  of  Hesychius  of 
Miletus.  The  Lexicon,  though  without  merit 
as  to  its  execution,  is  valuable  both  for  the  liter- 
ary history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of 
words,  and  for  the  citations  from  many  ancient 
writers.  The  best  editions  of  the  Lexicon  are 
«y  Kuster,  Cambridge,  1706,  3  vols.  fbl. ;  by 
Gaxsford,  Oxford,  1834, 3  vols.  fol. ;  and  by  Bem- 
aardy,  4to,  Halle,  1834-50  (not  yet  complete). 

SuioNEs,  the  general  name  of  all  the  German 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

SdismontIum.  a  mountain  in  Liguria. 

Sulci  (Sulcitanus  :  now  Sulci),  an  ancient 
•own  in  Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  maritime  and  com- 
mercial importance.  It  was  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory on  til©  south  westein  corner  of  the  islan/!. 
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9UL0AS  (now  Sorgue),  a  river  in  Gaul,  de 
scending  from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  th« 
Rhone  near  Vindalom. 

Sulla,  CoknklIus,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family.  This  family  was  originally  called  Ru 
finus  {vid.  RuFiirus),  and  the  first  member  of  it 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Snlla  was  P.  Come 
Hub  Sulla,  mentioned  below  (No.  1 ).  The*origic 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Most  modem  writers 
suppose  that  it  is  a  word  of  the  same  significa* 
tion  as  Rufus  or  Rufinus,  and  refers  simply  t« 
the  red  color  of  the  hair  or  the  complexion ;  bu^ 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  greater  probability 
that  it  is  a  diminutive  of  Sura,  which  was  a  cog* 
Domen  in  several  Roman  gentes.  It  would  be 
formed  from  Sura  on  the  same  analogy  as  puelUi 
from  puera,  and  ienellus  from  Uner.  There  is 
no  authority  for  writing  the  word  Sylla,  as  is 
done  by  many  modem  writers.  On  coins  and 
inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or  Sulla,  never 
Sylla.  1.  P.,  great-grandfather  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Samnite  wars. 
Vid.  RuFTifus,  Cornelius.  His  father  is  not 
mentioned.  He  was  flamen  dialis,  and  likewise 
preetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  in  B.C.  212, 
when  he  presided  over  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Ludi  Apollinares. — 2.  P.,  son  of  No.  l,and 
grandfather  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  prstor  in 
166.~3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2,  and  father  of  the  dic- 
tator Solla,  lived  in  obscnrity,  and  left  bis  son 
only  a  slender  fortune.— 4.  L.  surnamed  Felix, 
the  dictator,  was  bora  in  138.  Although  his 
father  left  him  only  a  small  property,  his  means 
were  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  litenu 
ture  with  diligence  and  success,  and  appears 
early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  literature 
and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished  through- 
out life.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  pleas- 
ure with  equal  ardor,  and  his  youth,  as  well  as 
his  manhocMl,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vices.  Still  his  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb 
all  his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  his  mind ;  for 
no  Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, with  the  exception  of  Julius  Cassar,  had  a 
clearer  judgment,  a  keener  discrimination  of 
character,  or  a  firmer  wOl.  The  slender  prop- 
erty of  Sulla  was  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
his  step-mother  and  of  a  courtesan  named  Ni« 
copolis,  both  of  whom  left  him  all  their  fortune. 
His  means,  though  still  scanty  for  a  Roman  no- 
ble, now  enabled  him  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
the  state.  He  was  quaestor  in  107,  when  ho 
served  under  Marius  in  Africa.  Hitherto  he 
had  only  been  known  for  his  profligacy  ;  but  he 
displayed  both  zeal  and  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  soon  gained  the  approbation 
of  his  commander,  and  the  affections  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  was  to  Sulla  that  Jugurtha  was  de- 
livered by  Bocchus;  and  the  qusstor  thus 
shared  with  the  consul  the  glory  of  bringiig 
this  war  to  a  conclusion.  Sulla  himself  was  to 
proud  of  his  share  in  the  success,  that  he  had  a 
seal  ring  engraved,  representing  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  which  he  continued  to  wear  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  un- 
der Marius  with  great  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones ;  but 
Marius  becoming  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of 
his  officer.  Sulla  left  Marius  in  102,  and  took  a 
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cniinmand  under  the  colleague  of  Marius,  Q. 
Gatulua,  who  intrusted  the  chief  management 
of  the  war  to  Sulla.  Sulla  now  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  appears  to  have  lired  quietly 
for  some  years.  He  was  praetor  in  93,  and  in 
the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor 
iato  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  senate 
to  restore  Ariobarzanes  to  his  kmgdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
Uithradates.  Sulla  met  with  complete  success. 
He  defeated  Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithrada- 
tea,  in  Gappadocia,  and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on 
the  throne.  The  enmity  between  Marius  and 
Sulla  now  assumed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sul- 
la's ability  and  increasing  reputation  had  already 
led  the  aristocratical  party  to  look  up  to  him  as 
one  of  their  leaders ;  and  thus  political  animos- 
ity was  added  to  private  hatred.  In  addition 
to  this,  Marius  and  Sulla  were  both  anxious  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  impending  war 
against  Mithradates ;  and  the  success  which 
attended  Sulla's  recent  operations  in  the  East 
had  increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  this  import- 
ant command.  About  this  time  Bocchus  erect, 
ed  in  the  Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  at  which  Marius 
was  so  enraged  that  be  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  removing  them  by  force.  The  ex- 
asperation of  both  parties  became  so  violent  that 
they  nearly  had  recourse  to  arms  against  each 
other ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war 
hushed  all  private  quarrels  for  the  time.  Mari- 
us and  Sulla  both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  commc  n  foe.  But  Marius  was  now 
advanced  in  years ;  and  he  bad  the  deep  morti- 
fication of  finding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  superior  energy 
of  his  rival.  SuUa  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  enrmy,  and  took  Bovianum,the 
chief  town  of  uid  .Sam sites.  He  was  elected 
consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  senate  the 
eonmiand  of  the  Muhradatlc  war.  The  events 
which  followed— his  explosion  from  Rome  by 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  and  his 
leading  adherents — are  i  elated  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
rius. Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginninff  of 
87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithra- 
dates. He  landed  at  Dyrrhacbium,  and  foi:th- 
with  marched  against  Athens,  which  had  be- 
come the  head-quarters  of  the  Mithradatic  cause 
in  Greece.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege, 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  1st  of  March 
in  86,  and  was  siven  up  to  rapine  and  plunder. 
Sulla  then  marched  against  Arcbelaus,  the  gen- 
eral of  Mithradates,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chaeronea  in  Bmotia ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  again  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  same  general  near  Orchome- 
nus.  But  while  Sulla  was  carrying  on  the  war 
with  such  success  in  Greece,  bis  enemies  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy.  The  consul 
Cinna,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his 
colleague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla's  departure 
from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with  Marius  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and  Marius 
were  appointed  consuls  86,  and  all  the  regula- 
tions of  Sulla  were  swept  away.  Sulla,  how- 
ever, would  not  return  to  Italy  till  be  had  brought 
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the  war  against  Mithradates  to  a  conclusica. 
After  driving  the  generals  of  Mithradatet  onl 
of  Greece,  Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
early  in  84  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of 
Pontus.    He  now  turned  his  arms  against  Fim- 
bria, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Marian 
party  as  his  successor  in  the  command.    But 
the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted  their  geoerali 
who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     Sulla  now  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Italy.    After  leaving  his  le- 
gate, L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command  ci  the 
province  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set  sail 
with  his  own  army  to  Athens.    While  prepar- 
ing for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.    He  carried  with 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library 
of  Apellicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.    Vid, 
Apellicon.    He  landed  at  Brundisium  in  the 
spring  of  83.    The  Marian  party  far  outnum- 
bered him  in  troops,  and  had  every  prospect  of 
victory.     By  bribery  and  promises,  however, 
Sulla  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the  Marian 
soldiers,  and  he  persuaded  many  of  the  Italian 
towns  to  espouse  his  cause.    In  the  field  bia 
efiforta  were  crowned  by  equal  success ;  and  ho 
was  ably  supported  by  several  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in  difierem 
parts  of  Italy.    Of  these  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  the  young  On.  Pompey,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Vid.  PoMPBios,  No.  10.    In  the  following  year 
(82)  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  tho 
decisive  battle  gained  by  Sulla  over  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians  under  Pontius  Telesinua 
before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.    This  victoiy 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Prseneste  and 
the  death  of  the  younger  Marius,  who  had  taker 
refuge  in  this  town.    Sulla  was  now  master  of 
Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  the 
most  ample  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  and 
to  extirpate  the  popalar  party.    One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  his  enemies  who 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  called  a  Proscriptio.    U 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Roman 
history.    All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlaws 
who  might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity, 
even  by  slaves ;  their  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion ;  their  children  and  grandchildren  lost  theit 
votes  in  the  comitia,  and  were  excluded  from 
all  public  offices.    Further,  all  who  killed  a  pro> 
scribed  person  received  two  talents  as  a  re- 
ward, and  whoever  sheltered  such  a  person  waa 
punished  with  death.    Terror  now  reigned,  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  throughout  Italy.    Fresh  lists 
of  the  proscribed  constantly  appeared.    No  one 
was  safe ;  for  Sulla  gratified  his  friends  by  plac- 
ing in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal  enemies,  or 
persons  whose  property  was  coveted  by  his  ad- 
herents.   The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction,  but  the  friends  and  dependents  of 
Sulla  purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one 
dared  to  bid  against  them.    The  number  of  per 
sons  who  perished  by  the  proscriptions  is  stttel 
dififerently,  but  it  appears  to  have  amounied  t# 
many  thousands.    At  the  commencement  ot 
these  horrors  Sulla  had  been  appointed  dictator 
for  as  Ion;  a  time  as  he  judged  to  be  necessary 
This  wa"  toward  the  close  of  81^.    Sullal*  chin^ 
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•bject  in  being  invested  with  the  dictatorship 
was  to  carry  into  execution,  in  a  legal  manner, 
the  great  reforms  which  he  meditated  in  the 
oonstitation  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  had  no  intention  of  abolishing  the  ropuhlio, 
and,  consequently,  be  caused  consuls  to  \k)  elect- 
ed for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla's 
reforms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back 
to  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power 
which  they  had  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abol- 
ished  altogether  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  comitia  tribota.  At  the  beginning 
of  81,  he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  over  Mithradates.  In  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  people  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Felix,  as  he  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  In  order  j 
to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought 
against  Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the 
oommercium :  their  land  was  confiscated  and 
nven  to  the  soldiers  who  bad  fought  under  him. 
Twenty-three  legions,  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  forty-seven  legions,  received  grants 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A  great  num- ' 
ber  of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etruria,  the 
population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
changed.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla, 
since  any  attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would 
have  endangered  their  newly-acquired  posses- 
sions. Sulla  likewise  created  at  Rome  a  kind 
of  body-guard  for  bis  protection  by  giving  the 
citizenship  to  a  great  number  of  slaves  who  had 
belonged  to  persons  proscribed  by  him.  The 
slaves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  have  been  as 
many  as  ten  thousand,  and  were  called  Comelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.  After  holding  the 
dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79,  Sulla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all  classes. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  lit- 
erary and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had 
always  taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dissolute 
mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  but  some  time  before  he  had  been 
suffering  from  the  disgusting  disease,  which  is 
known  in  modern  tiroes  by  ^e  name  of  Morbus 
Pedicilosus,  or  Phthiriasis.  He  died  in  78,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honored  with 
a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  inscription 
on  which  had  been  composed  by  himself.  It 
stated  that  none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a 
<indness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a  wrong, 
without  being  fully  repaid.  Sulla  was  married 
five  times :  1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  the 
son  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88 ; 
2.  To  iElia ;  3.  To  Ccelia ;  i.  To  Cecilia  Me- 
tella,  who  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  6.  i 
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Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  daugh^r  after  ItX 
death.  Sulla  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  lift 
and  times,  called  Memoirs  {'XirofivijfiQTa).  It 
was  dedicated  to  L.  Lucullus,  and  extended  to 
twenty-two  books,  the  last  of  which  was  finish- 
ed by  Sulla  a  few  days  before  bis  death.  He 
also  wrote  Fabule  Atellane,  and  the  Greek 
Anthology  conuins  a  short  epigram  wUlch  is 
ascribed  to  him. — 6.  Fad  stub,  son  of  the  dic- 
tator by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella,  and  a 
twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  born  not  long  be- 
fore 88,  the  year  in  which  his  father  obtained 
the  first  consulship.  He  and  his  sister  received 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectively 
on  account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and 
his  sister  were  led  under  the  guardianship  of 
L.  Lucullus.  Faustus  accompanied  Pompey 
into  Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
waUs  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  63.  In  60 
he  exhibited  the  gladiatorial  games  which  his 
fatlier  in  his  last  will  had  enjoined  upon  him. 
In  64  he  was  quKStor.  In  62  he  received  from 
the  senate  the  commission  to  rebuild  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  which  had  been  burned  down  in  the 
tumults  following  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  called  the  Curia 
Cornelia,  in  honor  of  Faustus  and  his  father. 
He  married  Pompey*s  daughter,  and  sided  with 
his  father-in-law  in  the  civU  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subse- 
quently joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapeus  in  46,  he  attempted 
to  escape  into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken  pris« 
oner  by  P.  Stttius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon 
bis  arrival  in  Caasar^s  camp  he  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers  in  a  tumult.  Faustus  seems 
only  to  have  resembled  his  father  in  his  extrava- 
gance. We  know  from  Cicero  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war. — 6.  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictatori 
was  elected  consul  along  with  P.  Autronius 
Ptttus  for  the  year  66,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  be- 
lieved that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's 
conspiracies,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused 
of  this  crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torqua- 
tus, and  by  C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by 
Hortensius  and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the 
latter  on  his  behalf  is  still  extant.  He  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but,  independent  of  the  testimony  of 
Sallust  (Ca/.,  17),  his  guilt  may  almost  be  in- 
ferred from  the  embarrassment  of  his  advocate 
In  the  civil  war  Sulla  espoused  Cesar's  cause 
He  served  under  him  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  along  with  Cesar  himself  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He  died 
in  46. — 7.  Sbrt.,  brother  of  No.  6,  took  part  in 
both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His  guilt  wa^ 
so  evident  that  no  one  was  willing  to  defend 
him ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put  ts 
death  along  with  the  other  conspirators. 

SnLMO  (Sulmonensis).  1.  (Now  Sulmona)^  a 
town  of  the  Peligni,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  seven  miles  south  of  Corfinium,  on  the 
road  to  Capua,  and  situated  on  two  small  mount- 
ain streams,  the  water  of  which  was  exceed* 
ingly  cold :  hence  we  find  the  town  called  by 
the  poets  gelidut  Sulnu^.  It  is  celeb  rated  p  thf 
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birthplaoe  ot  Orid.  It  was  d38tT0jred  by  Sulla, 
bat  was  aflei  veard  restored,  and  is  mentioned 
as  a  Roman  colony. — 8.  (Now  Semumeta)^  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latiam,  on  the 
Ufens,  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny*a  time. 

SulpicTa,  a  Roman  poetess,  who  floarished 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  celebrated 
for  sundry  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  her 
husband  Calenus.  Their  general  character  may 
b6  gathered  from  the  expressions  of  Martial, 
Ausonius,  and  Sidonins  ApoUinaris,  by  all  of 
whom  they  are  noticed.  There  is  extant  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  in  serenty  hexameters,  on  the 
edict  of  Domitian,  by  which  philosophers  were 
banished  from  Rome  and  from  Italy,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  many  modem  critics. 
It  is  generally  appended  to  the  editions  of  Ju- 
Tenal  and  Persius. 

SuLPfcU  Gsifs,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a  snocession  of 
distinguished  men,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  fam- 
ilies of  theSulpicii  during  the  republican  period 
bore  the  names  of  Caxerhtus,  Galba,  Gallus, 
R0FU8  (given  below),  Saverrio. 

SuLPicIus  Apollinasis,  a  contemporary  of 
A.  Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  There 
are  two  poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage, 
whom  some  identify  with  the  above-named  Sul- 
picius ApoUinaris.  One  of  these  poems  con- 
sists  of  seventy- two  lines,  giving  the  argument 
/^f  the  twelve  books  of  Virgil's  i£neid,  six  lines 
being  devoted  to  each  book. 

SuLPicTut  Rurt78.  1 .  P.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tmguished  orators  of  his  time,  was  born  B.C. 
124.  He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  ereat 
influence  in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents 
while  be  was  still  young.  In  98  he  was  quaes- 
tor, and  in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul 
On.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war.  In 
88  he  was  elected  to  the  tribunate  ;  but  he  de- 
serted the  aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Ma- 
rius.  The  causes  of  this  sudden  change  are 
not  expressly  stated ;  but  we  are  told  that  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  bought  by  Marius.  Sul« 
picius  brought  forward  a  law  !n  .%vor  of  Marius 
and  his  party,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un- 
der MakiVs.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome 
at  the  hsad  of  his  army,  Marius  end  Sulpicius 
took  to  flight.  Marius  succeeded  in  making  hia 
escape  to  Africa,  but  Sulpicius  was  discovered 
in  a  villa  and  put  to  de«th.^Ji.  P.,  DrobaUy  aoa 
or  grandson  cf  thQ  last,  was  one  of  Cttsai^  le- 
gates in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
praetor  in  48.  Cicero  addresses  him  in  45  aa 
impcrator.  It  appears  that  he  was  at  that  time 
in  lUyricum,  along  with  Vatinius.  —  8.  Stsv., 
with  the  surname  Lemonia,  indicating  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  contemporary  and 
IKend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  he 
studied  this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.  He 
aflerward  studied  law ;  and  he  became  one  of 
the  best  jurists  as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators 
of  his  age.  He  was  questor  of  the  district  of 
Ostia  in  74 ;  curule  aedile  69 ;  pretor  65  ;  and 
eonsiil  £1  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  He  ap- 
nears  to  have  espoused  Cvsar's  side  in  the  civil 
848 
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war,  anu  was  appomted  by  Ccaar  proconaul  ol 
A(^aia  (46  or  45).  He  died  in  48  in  the  earns 
of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the  sejato 
on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  besieging  Dec. 
Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  legal  works.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted  in  the  Di- 
gest ;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly  from  him 
in  the  Digest.  He  had  numerous  pupils,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Ofilius  and 
Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  codec 
l(on  of  Cicero's  Epistles  (ad  Fim.,  iv.)  two  let 
ters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the 
death  of  TuUia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The 
same  book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero 
to  Snlpicins.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written 
some  erotic  poetry.  Sulpicius  left  a  son  Ser* 
vius,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cioero*s 
correspondence. 

[SoMBTiA  il(WfufTta)t  an  ancient  city  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  M«na. 
Ha,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Suma- 
teus,  a  son  of  Lycaoa :  after  the  founding  of 
Megalopolis,  it  fell  into  decay.] 

SomiANirs,  a  derivative  from  summut,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etroscaa  divin- 
ity, who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than 
Jupiter.  In  fact,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Ja» 
piter  of  the  night ;  for,  as  Jupiter  was  the  god 
of  heaven  in  the  bright  day,  so  Summanus  was 
the  god  of  the  nocturnal  heaven,  and  hurled  hia 
thunderbolts  during  the  night  Summanus  had 
a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
there  was  a  representation  of  him  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Capitoline  temple. 

SdNluii  (Zoivtov:  Zovuwi^:  now  Cape  Co^ 
lonni)f  a  celebrated  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica,  with  a  town  of 
the  aame  name  upon  it.  Here  was  a  splendic 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena),  elevated  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  have  siven  the  mod- 
em name  to  the  promontory,  ft  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  with  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena),  are  still  extant. 

SuNomiNBiB  Lacus  (now  Lake  Sabafifak),  a 
lake  in  Bithynia,  between  the  Ascania  Palna 
and  the  River  Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

SupBRBus,  TarquxhIub.     Vuf.  TARQUimUS. 

[SuPBRVK*  Mabb.     Vid.  Adria.] 

Sura,  LsNTdLUB.     Vid.  LRirruLnB,  No.  9. 

Sura,  L.  LicinIus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Tra- 
jan, ood  three  tioiee  eonsul,  in  A.D.  98, 108,  and 
107.  Ontliedeath  cf  Snra,  Trajan  honored  him 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  Two  of  Pliny*3  letters 
are  addressed  to  him. 

SdRA  (Zovpa :  now  iS^Mrte),  a  town  of  Syria, 
in  the  district  Chalybonitis,  on  the  Euphrates^ 
a  little  west  of  Thapsacus. 

Sua  AMI  or  SuARNi  (2ovpavo0>  e  people  of  Sar. 
matta  Asiatica,  near  the  Porte  Caucasiae  and 
the  River  Rha.  Their  country  contained  man; 
gold  mines. 

SuRRWAB,  the  genera]  of  the  Parthians  who 
defeated  Crassus  in  B.C.  64.     Vid.  Crasbvb. 

SurIub  (Sovptor),  a  tributary  of  the  Phasis  is 
Colchis,  tbe  water  of  which  had  the  power  of 
forming  petniactiuiis.    .\t  its  confidence  with 
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Che  Pfaaxis  stood  a  town  named  Soainji  (2of}- 
piop).  The  plain  through  which  it  flow8  is  vtiU 
railed  Swram. 

SuRRBNTim  Colli..     Vid.  Sursbntom. 

SoRRBNTcii  (Sarrentinus :  now  Sorrento),  an 
ancient  town  of  Campania,  opposite  Gapree« 
and  situated  on  the  promontory  {PromotUorium 
Minervm,  now  Punia  deUa  CamparuUa)  sepa- 
rating the  Sinus  Pttstanus  from  the  Sinus  Pu- 
teolanus.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  eol- 
ony,  and  on  the  hills  {Swrr^fUitd  CoUe$)  in  its 
neighborhood  was  grown  one  of  the  best  wines 
in  Italy,  which  was  strongly  recommended  to 
convalescents  on  account  of  its  thinness  and 
wholesomeness. 

SvsA,  gen.  -oBUM  (ra  loSoa :  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, Shushan:  liovcioCf  Susianus:  ruins  at 
ahus),  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of  the  province  Su* 
aiana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Cho- 
aspes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  signifies  Lily, 
and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in  the  fdain  m 
which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (or,  aoeordiog  to 
others,  two  hundred)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  with- 
out fortifications ;  but  it  bad  a  strongly ribrtified 
citadel,  containing  the  palace  and  treasury  of 
the  Persian  kings.  The  Grade  name  of  this 
citadel,  Memnonice  or  Memnoninm,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  Maaninon,  a  fort- 
resM ;  and  Ibis  easy  confusion  of  terms  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  that  the  city  was  founded  ^  Titho- 
Dus,  the  father  of  Me mnon.  A  historical  tra- 
dition ascribes  its  erection  to  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  but  it  existed  already  in  the  time  of 
Daniel.  (Dan.,  viii^  9.)  (There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  identification  of  the  Shushan 
»f  Daniel  with  the  Snsa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as 
to  the  true  position  of  the  River  Ulai  or  £u- 
isss,  which  can  not  be  discussed  within  the 
■imits  of  this  article.)  The  climate  of  Susa  was 
Tery  hot,  and  hence  the  choice  of  it  for  the  win- 
ter palace.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  and  his 
generals  celebrated  their  nuptials  with  the  Per- 
sian princesses,  B.C.  336.  The  site  of  Susa  is 
now  marked  by  extensive  mounds,  on  which 
are  found  fragments  of  bricks  and  broken  pot- 
tery, with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

SusARioif  (SovtfopMiy),  to  whom  the  orijFin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  This  ao- 
eount  agrees  with  the  claim  which  the  Mega- 
rians  asserted  to  the  Invention  of  comedy,  and 
which  was  generally  admitted.  Before  the  time 
of  Sosarion,  there  was,  no  doubt,  practiced  at 
Icaria  and  the  other  Attic  villages,  that  extem- 
pore jesting  and  buflfooneiy  which  formed  a 
marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of  Bacohns  (Dio- 
nyaus) ,  but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  se  reg- 
ulated this  species  of  amusement  as  to  lay  the 
tonndation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megario  comedy  appears  to  have  flourished*  in 
ite  full  development,  about  B.C.  600  and  on- 
ward ;  and  it  was  introdnoed  by  Susarion  into 
Attica  between  58(^-^64. 

[SosiA  (Sotiff/a :  now  Stum  or  &u€ni\  a  city 
of  Aria,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  probaUy  iden- 
tical with  the  Suphika  of  Ptolemy,  and  assigned 
»7  him  to  Parthia  ] 
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SusUna^  -St  or  SoBXs  Cfy  lootiavij,  ^  2ovoif 
nearly  corresponding  to  Kfwtistan),  one  of  ih< 
chief  proviooes  of  the  ancient  Persian  empirei 
lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  between 
Mount  Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  ex- 
tended  from  the  junction  ef  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Tigris  to  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rivei 
Oroatis  (now  Tab).  It  was  divided  from  Per* 
sis  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  a  mountainous 
tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  who  made 
evtsn  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  them  for  a  safe 
passage.  The  chief  pass  through  these  mount- 
ains was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Portae  (Xov* 
oUec  nvXtUf  al  irvAoi  al  JlepoldtCi  2ovaca<'ec  fr^ 
rpat)  i  its  position  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  pass  of  Keiahi  Sefid,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  To^.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Great  Media  by  Mount  Charbanus,  an  eastern 
branch  of  Mount  Zagros,  which  contained  the 
sources  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Susiana,  the  Cho- 
A8PB8,  the  CopRATBs,  snd  the  Eulmjjb  (the  Pa- 
8IT10RI8  came  from  the  mountains  on  the  east). 
On  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Assyria  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  south  from  near  the  Me- 
dian pass  in  Mount  Zagros  to  the  Tigris,  and 
ttom  Babylonia  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  coun- 
try was  mountainous  and  cool  in  the  north,  and 
low  and  very  hot  in  the  south,  and  the  coast 
along  the  Persian  Gulf  was  marshy.  The  mount 
aios  were  inhabited  by  various  wild  and  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  the  plains  by  a  quiet  agri- 
cnltunU  people,  of  the  Semitic  race,  called  Su- 
sii  or  Susiani. 

SaTBinM  (SutrSaus:  now  Sutri),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sal* 
tus  Ciminius,  and  on  the  road  from  Vulsinii  to 
Rom&  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  in  B.C.  383,  or  seven  years  after 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fidel- 
ity to  Rome,  and  was,  in  consequence,  besieged 
several  times  by  the  Etruscans.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Etrus- 
oansi  but  was  retaken  by  CamiUus  in  the  same 
day,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ire  StUrium. 
There  are  stiH  remains  of  the  walls  and  tombs 
of  the  ancient  town. 

Staobr  (Ivaypof)  1 .  One  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homeric  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after 
Orpheus  and  Mussus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  war.-^[a.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, deputy  from  Sparta  when  the  Greeks  sent 
to  Gelon  of  Syracuse  to  ask  his  aid  against 
Xerxes,  rejected^  on  behalf  of  his  state,  Gelon's 
demand  to  have  the  supreme  command  of  the 
expedition.] 

Staqbus  (Svaypoc  &Kpa),  the  greatest  promon- 
tory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by  differ- 
ent ancient  writers,  but  is  most  probably  to  be 
identified- with  the  easternmost  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Ras^tl^Had, 

Sf  BASIS  (2v6«pic).  1.  (Now  CotciU  or  Sih^ 
ri),  a  river  in  Luoania,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  and  flilUng  into  the  Cratbis. 
It  derived  its  name  from  tl^  fountain  Sybaris, 
near  Bura*  in  Aohaio.—- 2.  {IvSaplry^,  Sybarita), 
a  oelebrated  Greek  town  in  Lucanla,  was  sit* 
uated  between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Tareotine  Gulf,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  Jt  was  founded 
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B.  C.  730  by  Achaeans  and  Troezenians,  and  soon 
attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity 
and  wealth.  It  carried  on  an  eztensire  com- 
r:.ercp  with  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants  became 
so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and  pleas- 
nre.  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  vras  fifty  stadia,  or  upward 
of  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exer- 
cised dominion  over  twenty-five  towns,  so  that 
wo  are  told  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  three  hundred  thousand  men,  a  number, 
howevipr,  which  appears  incredible.  But  their 
posperity  was  of  short  doration.  The  Achaeans 
having  expelled  the  Troezenian  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Groton,  the  inhabitants  of  which  es- 
poused their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  two  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Crotoniats,  who  fol- 
lowed up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Syba- 
ris,  which  they  destroyed  by  turning  the  waters 
of  the  River  Crathis  against  the  town,  B.C.  610. 
The  greater  number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites 
took  refuge  in  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy ;  but 
a  few  remained  near  their  ancient  town,  and 
their  descendants  formed  part  of  the  population 
of  Thurii,  which  was  bounded  in  443  near  Syba- 
ris.     Vid.  Thus II. 

Sybota  (rd  XvSora  :  SvWnof :  now  Syvota), 
a  number  of  small  islands  oflT  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Leocirone  in 
Corey ra,  with  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  on 
the  main  land.  It  was  here  that  a  naval  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Co- 
rinthians, B.C.  432,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Sycbaus  or  SicHisns,  also  called  Acbrbab. 

Vid.  ACBRBAS. 

Sychab,  Stchbm.     Vid.  Nbapolis,  No.  6. 

[SrcuRiuM,  according  to  Livy,  a  place  in  Tbes- 
salian  Pelasgiotis,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa.] 

[Stbdra  (in  Strabo  lvSp^)y  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  Coracesium 
and  Selinus.l 

Sf  BNB  (Sv^ :  'ZvffplTfff  and  Svi^i^r^Ci  Sy- 
enites :  ruins  ai  Aggtnian)^  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
southern  frontier  city  of  Egsrpt  toward  iEthio- 
pia,  and  under  the  Romans  it  was  kept  by  a 
garrison  of  three  cohorts.  From  its  neighbor- 
hood was  obtained  the  fine  red  granite  called 
Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  an  important  point 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  ancients, 
as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place  through  which 
they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of  latitude.  Of 
course  the  sun  was  vertical  to  Syene  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was 
then  seen  at  noon ;  or,  as  the  rhetorician  Aria- 
tides  expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered 
the  well  as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  Hs  lid. 

SYBNNfteis  (Zv^wnric),  a  common  name  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  Import- 
ant  are,  1.  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
Labynetus  (Nebochadnexzar)  in  mediating  be- 
:wecn  Cyaxaree  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  re* 
spectively  of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.C. 


STMMACHDS,  Q.  AUREUUS. 

610.— S.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis 
to  whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  war 
married  to  Pixodarus. — 8.  Contemporary  with 
Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia, 
when  the  younger  Cjrrus  marched  through  hia 
country  in  his  expedition  against  bis  brother 
Artaxerxes.    [  Vid,  Enr aza .  ] 

SrOAMBRI,  SUOAMBBI,  SlOAMBRI,  SyCAMBBI  01 

SioAMBBi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  the  Is 
taevones,  and  dwelt  originally  north  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  whence  tbey  spread  toward  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sygambri  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  invaded  their  terri- 
tory. They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Auffustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
were  transplanted  to  Ganl,  where  they  received 
settlements  between  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine 
as  Roman  subjects.  The  portion  of  the  Sy- 
gambri who  remained  in  Germany  withdrew 
further  south,  probably  to  the  mountainous 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tannna. 
Shortly  afterward  they  disappear  from  history, 
and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  fhrther  north, 
close  to  the  Bructeri  and  the  Langobardi,  some* 
where  between  the  Vecht  and  the  Ysael.  At  a 
still  later  period  we  find  them  forming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  confederacy  known  under 
the  name  ofFranci. 

Stlla.     Vid.  Sulla. 

SyllIom  (SvXXiov :  probably  ruins  near  Bol 
kasskttt  north  of  Legelahkoi),  a  strongly- fortifier 
town  of  Pamphylia,  on  a  mountain  forty  stadia 
(four  geographical  miles)  from  the  coast,  be- 
tween  Side  and  Aspendus. 

[Stloson  (2vXooiiv),  son  of  ^aces,  younger 
bi-other  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa. 
Banished  by  his  brother,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  Persia,  after  the  accession  of  Darina, 
who  rewarded  him  for  some  previous  favor  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  island  of  Samoa.  Syloaon 
ruled  Samoa  till  bis  death,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son  iGaces.] 

SvLVAirvB.     vid.  Silvanus. 

StlvTvs.     Vid.  SiLvivs. 

Stmathus  {Ivfittidoc :  now  Oiaretta),  a  nver 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  ^tna,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Leontini  and  Catana,  on  which  stood  the  town 
of  Centnripae. 

Symb  {l^ftfi :  Sv/iarof,  ^vfie^c  -  now  Symi\  a 
small  island  off  the  southwesterp  coast  of  Caria, 
lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinuf  Doridis,  to  the 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Cyn  Msema.  It  was 
one  of  the  eariy  Dorian  states,  that  existed  in 
the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of 
Homer.  Its  connection  both  with  Cnidns  and 
with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  ley,  is  indicated 
by  the  tradition  that  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Cnkius  led  by  Chthomus,  the  son  of  Nep 
tune  (Poseidon)  and  of  Sjrme,  the  daughter  ot 
lalysus.  Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Carlans  are  said  to  have  obtained  posaessioa  of 
the  island,  but  to  have  deserted  it  again  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  severe  drought.  Its  final  settle* 
ment  by  the  Dorians  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
their  great  migration.  The  island  was  reckon- 
ed at  thirty-five  miles  in  circuit.  It  had  eight 
harbors  and  a  town,  which  was  also  called  Syme. 

SvHMACRu^,  Q.  Aubbl!u«,  a  distingutabfMl 
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icbolar,  statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half 
3f  the  foarth  centnry  of  the  Christian  era.    By 
bis  example  and  authority,  be  inspired  for  a  time 
new  life  and  vigor  into  the  literatnre  of  his 
coantry.    He  was  educated  in  Gaal ;  and,  hav- 
ing discharged  the  functions  of  quaestor  and 
praetor,  he  was  allerward  appointed  (A.D.  365) 
Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ;  and  in 
;t73  be  was  prcjconsul  of  Africa.    His  zeal  for 
the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortunes, 
and  involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.    Hav- 
ng  ^een  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  Vic- 
tory (382)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the 
curtailment  of  the  snms  annually  allowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for 
the  public  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  indignant  emperor  to  quit  his 
presence,  and  to  withdraw  himself  to  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  Rome.     Nothing 
daunted  by  this  repulse,  when  appointed  praefect 
of  the  city  (384)  after  the  death  of  his  perse- 
cutor, he  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle  to  Va- 
lentittianus,  again  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
pagan  deities  to  their  former  honors.    This  ap- 
plication was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  was 
again  unsuccessful.    Symmachus  afterward  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  Tbeodosius,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  391.    His  personal  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  as  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which 
he  filled  in  succession  with  a  degree  of  mild- 
ness,  firmness,  and   integrity  seldom   found 
among  statesmen  in  that  corrupt  age.    The  ex- 
tftnt  works  of  Symmachus  are,  I.  Epuidarum 
lAbri  X.,  published  f.fter  his  death  by  his  son. 
The  last  book  contains  his  official  correspond- 
ence, and  is  chieny  ocmposed  of  the  letters  pre- 
sented by  him  when  praefect  of  the  city  to  the 
emperors  under  whom  he  served.    The  remain- 
ing books  osmprise  a  multitude  of  epistles,  ad- 
dressed to  a  wide  circle  of  relations,  friends, 
and  acquaintances.     2.  Novem  OraHonum  Frag-' 
menta^  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mai  from 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Mediolan. , 
1815.    The  best  editions  of  the  epistles  are  by 
Juretus,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Scioppius,  Mogunt, 
1608. 

[Symplbgades  {ZvfLn'kriyadei).     Vid,  CrAVtm 

SvNBsivs  (Ivveaioc),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek  literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  after- 
ward at  Alexandrea,  where  he  heard  Hypatia. 
He  became  celebrated  for  bis  skill  in  eloquence 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which 
ae  was  a  follower  of  Plato.  About  A.D.  897, 
he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Cyrene  on 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  to  present  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  with  a  crown  of  gold,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
government  of  a  kingdom  {ntpl  PaatXtiaf) 
which  is  still  extant.  Soon  after  this  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  in  410  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  chief  city  of  the  Libyan 
pentapolis.  He  presided  over  his  diocese  with 
energy  and  success  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
^  md  about  430.    His  writings  have  been  <  bjects 
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of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modeii  schol 

ars,  and  have  obtained  for  him  the  snmams 

of  Philosopher.    The  best  edition  of  his  works 

is  by  More],  Paris,  1612:  much  improved  and 

I  enlarged,  Paris,  1633  ;  reprmted,  1640.     [Hjs 

I  Tfivot  (Hymns),  ten  in  number,  are  coi.tained 

in  Boissonade'sLynVrt  Grmch  Paris,  1825,  iSmo.] 

I      Stnnada,  also  Synnas  {rd,  Zvvvada :  Ivwa 

devc,  Synnadensis :  now  probably  ruins  at  Afiam^ 

!  Kara-Hisar),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Phrygia  Sal* 

'  ntaris,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  afterward  a 

place  of  much  importance,  and,  from  the  time 

of  Constantine,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Saiutaris. 

It  stood  in  a  fruitful  plain,  planted  with  oIives» 

near  a  mountain  firom  which  was  quarried  the 

very  celebrated  Synnadic  marble,  which  was  of 

a  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins  and  spots  (2in»- 

vadiKbc  Xidoft  Synnadicns  lapis,  called  also  Do- 

cimiticus,  from  a  still  nearer  place,  Docimia). 

Stpbax  (2v^a0i  ^^^g  of  the  Massaesylians, 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  MAaiirisBA.  Syphax  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Masinissa  B.C.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laelius,  to  Rome. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  vi  as  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a  timely  dea:!i  at  Tibur,  whitber 
he  had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 

Srslco.     Vid,  SyBAcrs.«. 

STBAonsiB  CZvpoKovaoi  or  ^vpoKoaaai,  Ion. 
Svp^xovffot,  also  'Svpeucovoatt  Zvpaxovaij :  Svpo- 
Kovatoc,  ^vpaK6aioc,  Syracusanus ;  now  Siraeu* 
»a  in  Italian,  Syracuse  in  English),  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  sit- 
nated  on  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  coast, 
four  hundred  stadia  north  of  the  promontory 
Plemmyrium,  and  ten  stadia  northeast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Anapus,  near  the  lake  oi 
marsh  called  Syraeo  (SvpaxcS),  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  founded  B.C.  734, 
one  year  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a 
colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led 
by  Archias  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was  orig- 
inally confined  to  the  island  Ortygia  lying  im- 
mediately off  the  coast ;  but  it  afterward  spread 
over  the  neighboring  main  land,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the  elder 
Dionysius  it  consisted  of  twe  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of 
four  towns,  but  this  simply  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Epipolae  was  frequently  not  reckoned 
a  portion  of  the  city.  These  five  towns  were, 
1.  ObttoIa  ('Oprvy/a),  frequently  called  simply 
the  IsLAWD  (Suaoc  or  N^aof),  an  island  of  aa 
oblouff  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, lying  between  the  Great  Harbor  on  the 
west  and  the  Little  Harbor  on  the  east.  It 
was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  por- 
tion of  the  city  first  built,  and  it  contained  the 
citadel  or  Acropolis,  surrounded  by  double  walls, 
which  Timoleon  caused  to  be  destroyed.  In 
this  island  also  was  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Arethusa.  It  was  originally  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  was  sub- 
sequently filled  np  by  a  caoseway;  but  this 
causeway  must  at  a  still  later  time  have  been 
swept  away  since  we  find  in  theijx>man  period 
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ttiat  the  inland  ^  as  connected  with  the  rnain  land 
by  roeana  of  a  bridge. — 2.  AchkivIka  {'Axpa- 
6ipri)f  occupied  originally  the  high  ground  of  the 
peninsQla  north  of  Ortygia,  and  was  sorronnded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea.  The  lower 
groand  between  Acbradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either, 
out  was  employed  partly  for  religious  proces- 
sions and  partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (416),  the  city 
consisted  only  of  the  two  parts  already  men- 
tioned, Ortygia  forming  the  inner  and  Acbra- 
dina the  outer  city,  but  separated,  as  explained 
above,  by  the  low  ground  between  the  two. — 
3.  Ttchk  (TUxn)*  named  after  the  temple  of 
Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated  northwest  of 
Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port  called 
Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege 
of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  Gymna- 
sium.—4.  Nbap5lx8  {Uia  vdXic),  nearly  south- 
west of  Achradina,  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb, 
and  called  Tbmbnitbs,  from  having  within  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo 
Temenites.  Neapolis  contained  the  chief  the- 
atre of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest  in  all 
Sicily,  and  many  temples.—S.  EpiPdLiS  (al  '£ir<- 
TToAaOi  a  space  of  ground  rising  above  the  three 
quarters  of  .Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis, 
which  gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it 
rcae  higher,  until  it  ended  in  a  small  conical 
Ckound.  This  rising  ground  was  surrounded 
with  strong  walls  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
was  thus  included  in  Syracuse,  which  now  be- 
came one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  highest  point  of  Epi- 
pol«  was  called  Euryelu9  (Evp6iiXoc)f  on  which 
stood  the  fort  Labdalum  ( Ad6daAop).  After  Epi- 
polae  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the  eircumfer- 
ence  of  Syracuse  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
stadia,  or  upward  of  twenty-two  English  miles ; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  ^j^  hundred  thousand 
souls  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Syr- 
acuse had  two  harbors.  The  Great  Harbor, 
still  called  Porto  Maggiarty  is  a  splendid  bay 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmy- 
rium.  The  Small  Harbor,  also  called  Laeeiu9 
(Adxjctof),  lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradi- 
na, was  capacious  enough  Co  receive  a  large 
fleet  of  ships  of  war.  There  were  several  stone 
quarries  {Uutumia)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancieat  writers,  and  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Athenian  prisoners  were 
confined.  These  quarries  wore  partly  in  Acbrar 
dina,  on  the  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to 
the  lower  level  toward  Ortygia,  and  partly  in 
Neapolis,  under  the  southern  clifif  of  Epipole. 
From  them  was  taken  the  etone  of  which  the 
city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remarkable  excavation^  called  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant 
confined  the  persons  whom  he  sospeeted,  and 
that  he  was  able  from  a  little  apartment  above 
to  overhear  the  conversation  of  his  captives. 
This  tale,  however,  is  clearly  an  inventioD. 
The  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  an  aque- 
846 
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duct,  which  was  constructed  by  Gelon  and  iia 
proved  by  Hieron.  It  was  brought  throogi 
Epipole  and  Neapolis  to  Achradina  and  Ortygia. 
The  modern  city  of  Syracuse  is  confined  to  the 
island.  The  remaining  quarters  of  the  ancient 
city  are  now  uninhabited,  and  their  position 
marked  only  by  a  few  rains.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  remains  of  the  great  theatre, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  government  of  Syractse  was  originally  an 
aristocracy ;  and  the  political  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  proprietors,  called  Geomori 
or  Gamori.  In  course  of  time  the  people,  having 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled  the 
Geomori  and  established  a  democracy.  But 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Ge- 
lon espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  on  his  approach  the  people  opened 
the  gates  to  him,  and  he  was  acknowledged 
without  opposition  tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syr- 
acuse, B.C.  486.  Under  his  rale  and  that  of 
his  brother  Hieron,  Syracuse  was  raised  to  ac 
unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Hieron  died  in  467,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Thrasybulus ;  but  the  rapacity  and  era- 
elty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a  revolt  among 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the 
establishment  of  a  democratrcal  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  next  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Athenians,  which  ended  in  the  total  de- 
straction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  in 
413.  The  democracy  continued  to  exist  in  Syr- 
acuse  till  406,  when  the  elder  Dionysius  made 
himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  he  was  succeeded  in  367 
by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  843.  A  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  again  establish- 
ed; but  it  did  not  last  long ;  and  in  817  Syra- 
cose  fell  under  the  sway  of  Agathocles.  This 
tyrant  died  in  289 ;  and  the  city  being  distract- 
ed by  factions,  the  Syracusans  voluntarily  con- 
ferred the  supreme  power  upon  Hieron  II.,  with 
the  title  of  king,  in  S70.  Hieron  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  Romans :  but  on  his 
death  in  216,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two, 
his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  him* 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  Ro- 
man army  under  Marcellus  was  sent  against 
Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  daring 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citizens 
by  the  constraction  of  various  engines  of  war 
{vid.  Archimbdxs),  the  city  was  taken  by  Mar- 
cellus in  S12.  From  this  time  Syracuse  becamo 
a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

[SvRAOUslNDs  PoBTDs  (Zvpoicmrcof  Ai^^v,  now 
Porto  V€cchio)y  a  harbor  on  the  eastera  coast  of 
Corsica,  where  the  Syracusans  had  probably  es- 
tablished a  factory  for  their  trade :  according  to 
Diodoras,  it  was  the  best  harbor  in  the  island.] 

Stbois  (Dvpyer),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  through 
the  land  of  the  Maiote  into  the  Palus  MaeoUa. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

SvbU  Dba  (£v/»ti7  ^edc),  "the  Syrian  sod* 
dess,"  a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  As 
tarte  was  a  Svrian  divinity,  reaembling  in  znany 
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pointa  the  Ureek  Aphrodite.  It  is  Dot  improb- 
able that  the  latter  was  origiaally  the  Syrian 
Astarte ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  came  from  the  East  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  was  carried  into  the  south 
of  Greece. 

Syria  (i  Ivpla,  in  Aramnan  Su]ja:  Ivpo^j 
Syrus,  and  sometimes  Svptof,  Syifus :  now  So- 
ristanj  Arab.  Esh-Sham,  i.  e.,  the  land  on  the  Ufi, 
Syria)^  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  lying  along 
ibe  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  In  a  wider  sense 
the  word  was  nsed  for  the  whole  tract  of  coun- 
try bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  south ;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great 
Semitic  (or  Syro- Arabian)  race,  and  is  included 
in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Aram. 
This  region  may  be  well  described  physically 
as  the  great  triangular  depression  of  Western 
Asia  encircled  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to  the  south- 
east, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria ;  and 
subsiding  on  the  south  and  west  into  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Even  a  wider  extent  than  this  is  often  given  to 
Syria,  so  as  to  include  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  River  Halys  and  the  Euzine. 
The  people  were  of  the  same  races,  and  those 
of  the  north  of  the  Taurus  in  Cappadocia  and 
Fontus  are  called  White  Syrians  {vid.  Liuco- 
sYsi),  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of  darker 
complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes 
even  called  Black  Syrians  {Ivpot  fUXavet). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  or- 
dinary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  oonfoanded 
with  Assyria,  which  on^  differs  from  Syria  by 
having  the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  in- 
cludes two  districts  which  are  often  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  it,  namely,  PHoiirioB  and 
Palbstinb,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  often 
considered  separate,  namely,  Coblb stria  ;  but 
this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  Syria. 
In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  (beginning  from  the  seuth)  by 
Mount  Hermon,  at  the  southern  end  of  Antilib- 
anus,  which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the 
range  of  Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoenice, 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Mount  Amanas, 
which  divided  it  from  Cilusia;  on  the  north 
(where  it  bordered  on  Cappadocia)  by  the  main 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  almost  exactly  along 
the  parallel  of  thirty-eight  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude, and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below 
Juliopolis,  and  considerably  above  Samosata; 
hence  the  Euphrates  forms  the  eastern  bound 
ary,  dividing  Syria  first  from  a  very  small  por- 
tion ot  Armenia,  and  then  from  Mesopotamia, 
to  about  or  beyond  the  thirty-sixth  paodlel  of 
north  latitude,  whence  the  southeastern  and 
southern  boundaries,  toward  Babylonia  and  Ara- 
bia, in  the  Great  Desert,  are  ^oeedingly  indefi- 
nite (Compare  Arabia.)  The  western  part  of 
the  southern  boundary  ran  just  below  Damas- 
eus,  being  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Trachon- 
itis.  The  western  part  of  the  country  was  in- 
terRected  by  a  series  of  mountains,  raining 


south  fr^m  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  «f 
Amanus,  Pibbia,  Casxus,  Bargtlus,  and  Lisa* 
KD8,  and  Antilibanub  ;  and  the  northern  part, 
between  th«*  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
also  monntajious.  The  chief  river  of  Syria 
was  the  Obontbs,  and  the  smaller  rivers  Cha- 
I.I78  and  Chrtsorrhoas  were  also  of  importance 
The  valleys  among  the  mountains  were  fertik), 
especially  in  the  northern  part :  even  the  east, 
which  is  now  merged  in  the  great  desert  ot 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  numeroa 
and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  supported  ereat  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes. 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained 
a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which 
Dam A800S  was  the  most  powerful.  These  were 
subdued  by  David,  but  became  again  independ* 
ent  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign ;  from  which 
time  we  find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes 
in  alliance  with  them  against  the  kings  of  Judah, 
till  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who,  having  been  invited  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju 
dab,  to  assist  him  against  the  united  fovces  of 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
took  Damascus,  and  probably  conquered  all  Syr- 
la,  about  B.C.  740.  Having  been  a  part  suc- 
cessively of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian  empires,  it  feU,  after  the  battle 
of  IpsuB  (B.C.  301),  to  the  share  of  Seleocus 
Nioator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  the  Selencide,  whose  history  is  given  in 
the  articles  Sblbdoos,  Amtiochus,  Dbmbtrius, 
dec.  In  this  partition,  however,  Ccdesyria  and 
Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to  Egypt,  and 
the  possession  of  those  provinces  became  the 
great  source  of  contention  between  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleuoids.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Parthians  on  the  east,  and  the  unsuccessful 
war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans 
on  the  west,  the  Greek-Syrian  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
TieBANBs,  king  of  Armenia,  B.C.  79.  Soon 
afterward,  when  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Tisanes  as  well  as  Mithradates,  Syria  was 
quietly  added  by  Pompey  to  the  empire  of  the 
republie,  and  was  constituted  a  province  B.C. 
64 ;  but  its  northern  district,  Commaobhb,  was 
not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  east- 
ern province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its 
great  desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and, 
after  them,  of  the  Persians;  but  it  long  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  proT- 
inoes.  The  attempt  of  2^nobia  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  empire  is  noticed  under  Palmyra  and 
Zkhobia.  While  the  Roman  emperors  defend- 
ed this  precious  possession  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  success,  a 
new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  fourth  centu« 
ry,  from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Saracens ;  and, 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the 
Arabs  that  great  religious  impulse  which  revo- 
lutionized the  Eastern  world,  Syria  was  the  first 
great  conquest  that  they  made  from  the  Eastern 
empire,  A.D.  632-638.  In  the  time  immediate- 
ly succeeding  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Syria 
was  regarded  as  conststing  oMwo  parts;  the 
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■onh,  including  the  whole  country  down  to  the 
begioninj;  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and  the  south, 
consisting  of  CcELBSYRiA  in  its  more  extended 
sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (^  avu  'Lvplat  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  four  districts  or  tetrar- 
chies,  which  were  named  after  their  respective 
capitals,  Seleucis,  Antioohene,  Laodicene,  and 
Apamene.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided 
4nto  ten  districts,  named  (mostly  after  their  cap- 
ital cities)  Commagene,  Cyrrhestlce,  Pieila,  Se- 
leucis, Chalcidlce,  Cbalybonltis,  Palmyrene,  Ap- 
amene, Cassiotis,  and  Laodicene ;  but  the  last 
is  sometimes  included  under  Cassiotis.  ( Vid. 
the  several  articles.)  Constantino  the  Great 
separated  from  Syria  the  two  northern  districts, 
namely,  Commagene  and  Cyrrhestlce,  and  erect- 
ed them  into  a  distinct  province,  called  Euphra- 
tcnsis  or  Euphratesia  *,  and  the  rest  of  Syria 
was  afterward  divided  by  Theodoeius  IL  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the 
sea-coast  and  the  country  north  of  Antioch,  and 
having  that  city  for  its  capital ;  and  Syria  Se- 
cunda,  the  district  along  the  Orontes,  with  Ap- 
amea  for  its  capital :  the  eastern  districts  no 
longer  formed  a  part  of  Syria,  but  had  fallen  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Persians. 

SyaiiE  P0RT.S  (ai  Xvplat  m^^ai :  now  Pam  of 
Beilan),  a  most  important  pass  between  Cilicia 
end  Syria,  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
f'f  Issus  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Amanus  on 
bhe  east.  Xenophon,  who  called  the  pass  (or, 
rather,  its  fortifications)  the  Galea  of  Cilicia  and 
of  Syriat  describes  it  as  three  stadia  in  length 
and  very  narrow,  with  walls  built  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gates  in  the  walls  (Anah.j 
i.,  4).  These  walls  and  eates  are  not  mention- 
ed by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

SyriInus  (Ivpiavdc),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrea,  and  studied  at  Athens  under  Plutarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was 
Proclus,  who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death 
ho  should  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syr- 
ianus.  Syrianus  wrote  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  extant.  Of  these  the  most  valuable 
are  the  commentaries  on  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle. 

Strinz,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who,  being  pur- 
ined  by  Pan,  fled  into  the  River  Ladon,  and  at 
ner  own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

Syrinx  (Svpt^^,  a  great  and  strongly-fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta. 

[Syro,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  at  Rome, 
on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero :  Baehr  thinks  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Syro  who  instructed  Virgil 
in  the  Epicurean  philosophy.] 

Syros  or  Syrus  {lUpof,  called  Ivplrf  by  Ho- 
mer, and  Zvpa  by  a  few  writers :  lipioc :  now 
Syra),  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cyth- 
nna.  It  is  described  by  the  anciints  as  twenty 
Roman  miles  in  circumference,  ind  as  rich  in 
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pastures,  wine,  and  com.  It  cc^itained  two 
towns,  one  on  the  eastern  side,  and  one  on  tho 
western  side  of  ihe  island;  of  the  latter  t'tere 
are  still  remains  near  Che  modern  harbor  of  Ma^ 
ria  deUa  Graxia.  The  philosopher  Pfacrecydes 
was  a  native  of  Syros. 

Syrti«,  gen.  -loos  (Zvpnc,  g^n.  -ti3bc  and  -euf. 
Ion.  -t4c)i  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  two 
great  gulfs  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  derived  by  ancient  writers 
from  avpi»,  to  draWt  with  reference  to  the  quick 
sands  by  which,  in  the  Greater  Syrtis  at  least, 
ships  were  liable  to  be  swallowed  up;  but 
modem  scholars  generally  prefer  the  derivation 
from  the  Arabic  sert=a  sandy  desert,  which  is 
at  the  present  day  applied  to  the  country  along 
this  coast,  the  Rboio  Syrtica  of  the  ancients. 
Both  were  proverbially  dangerous,  the  Greater 
Syrtis  from  its  sand-banks  and  quicksands,  and 
its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  northern  winda, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its 
exposure  to  the  northeastern  winds,  and  the 
consequent  variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.  1. 
Syrtis  Major  (9  fitydXfj  2i;pnc  •'  now  Gulf  of 
Sidra)^  the  eastern  of  the  two.  is  a  wide  and 
deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tripolita  and  Cyre- 
naica,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic  Sea,  or 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sicily  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  Its  greatest  dopth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  geograph- 
ical miles ;  its  width  is  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  geographical  miles,  between  Cephale 
Promontorinm  (now  Ras  Kharra)  on  the  west, 
and  Boreum  Promontorinm  (now  Rat  Teyonas) 
on  the  east.  (Strabo  gives  its  width  as  fifteen 
hundred  stadia,  its  depth  fifteen  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred,  and  its  circuit  four  thousand 
to  five  thousand).  The  Great  Desert  comes 
down  close  to  its  shores,  forming  a  sandy  coast. 
Vid.  Syrtica  Rboio.  The  verror  of  being  driven 
on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of 
Saint  PauFs  voyage  to  Ittly  (Acts,  xxvii.,  17, 
'*  fearing  lest  tDey  shonld  fall  into  the  Syrtis") ; 
and  the  dangeis  of  a  march  through  the  loose 
sand  on  its  sboies,  sometimes  of  a  burning  heat, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  sea-water,  were 
scarcely  less  formidable.  —  Syrtis  Minor  H 
fwcpa  Ivprtc '  now  Gtaf  of  Kkabs),  lies  in  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  great  bend  foraied  by 
the  northem  coast  of  Africa  as  it  drops  down 
to  the  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
thage, and  then  bears  again  to  the  east ;  in 
other  words,  in  the  ande  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  Zengitana  and  Byxacena  (now  Tunis) 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Tripolitana  (nov 
Tripoli).  Its  mouth  faces  the  east,  between 
Caput  Vada  or  Brachodes  Promontorinm  (now 
Ras  Kapoudiah)  on  the  north,  and  the  island 
called  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (now  Jerbak)  on 
the  south.  In  its  mouth,  near  the  northem  ex- 
tremity, lie  the  islands  of  Cercina  and  Cercini- 
tis,  which  were  often  regarded  as  its  northern 
extremity.  Its  dimensions  are  dififerently  given, 
partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  difierent  points 
from  which  they  were  reckoned.  The  Greek 
geographers  give  the  width  as  six  hundred 
stadia  (sixty  geographical  miles),  and  the  cir- 
cuit sixteen  hundred  stadia :  the  Romans  give 
one  hundred  Roman  miles  for  the  widths  and 
three  hundred  for  the  circuit.  The  tme  width 
(betwiif^n  Ras  Kapmidiah  aiMi4he  eastern  poiuf 
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of  Jerhah)  is  abont  eighty  geographieal  mQes, 
and  the  greatest  depth,  measared  westward 
from  the  line  joining  those  points,  is  about 
sixty-five  geographical  miles.  In  Herodotus, 
the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  few  passages,  with* 
out  any  distinction  between  the  Greater  and  the 
Less.  It  seems  most  probable  that  he  means 
to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and 
that  be  included  the  Lesser  in  the  Lake  Tsi- 
Tomt. 

SyrtIca  RegIo  {yf  IvpTtK^ :  now  the  western 
part  of  Tripoli),  the  special  name  of  that  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  which  lay  between 
ine  two  Syrtes,  from  the  River  Tnton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  west,  to  the 
Philenorum  Arie,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis 
Major,  on  the  east.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersed  with 
salt  marshes,  between  the  sea  and  a  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Insert 
(now  Sahara),  with  only  here  and  there  a  few 
spots  capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the 
River  Cinyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Mace, 
Psylli,  and  Nasamones ;  and  several  Egyptian 
and  Pbcenician  colonies  were  settled  on  the 
coast  at  an  early  period.  The  Greeks  of  Gy- 
rene disputed  with  the  Carthaginians  the  pos* 
session  of  this  district  until  it  was  secured  to 
Carthage  by  the  self-devotion  of  the  pHiLiBNT. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa.  It  was  often  called  Txipolita- 
NA,  from  its  three  chief  cities,  AsaoToifuv,  OB  a, 
and  Leptis  Mao  ha  ;  and  this  became  its  usual 
name  under  the  later  empire,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  modem 
name  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli, 

Sraus,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  some  years 
before  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  and  desig- 
nated, according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the 
country  of  his  birth.  He  attracted  attention, 
while  yet  a  youth,  by  bis  accomplishments  and 
wit,  was  manumitted  by  his  master,  who  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Clodia  gens,  assumed  the 
name  of  Publius^  from  his  patron,  and  soon  be- 
came highly  celebrated  as  a  mimographer.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  flourished  B.C.  45.  His 
mimes  were  committed  to  writing,  and  ezten- 
siyely  circulated  at  an  early  peried  ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  pithy  moral  sayings,  extracted  from 
his  works,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
school-book  in  the  boyhood  of  St.  Jerome.  A 
compilation  of  this  description,  extending  to  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  lines  in  iambio  and  tro- 
chaic measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  arranged 
a4>habetically,  according  to  the  initial  letter  of 
the  first  word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the 
title  PMii  Syri  SeTitenHa.  These  proverbs  have 
been  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  many  different  hands  *,  but 
a  considerable  number  may  be  ascribed  to  Sy- 
rus  and  his  contemporaries.  The  best  editions 
of  the  SentenHa  are  by  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1708, 1737;  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1822 ;  and  by  Bothc, 
in  his  Poetarum  Latin.  Scenicarum  Fragmenta, 
Lips.,  1834. 

Sythab  (Xv^ac),  a  river  on  the  fhmtiers  of 
Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
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Tabjb  Cr&6ai:  Ta6ff%if).  L  Now  7'am;,  « 
small  inland  town  of  Sicily .->3.  (Now  Dawas) 
a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  borders  cf  Phrygia.— 9 
A  city  of  Persis,  in  the  district  of  Paraetacene^ 
on  the  road  from  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis. 

.     TaBBBITJI.       Fii.  TbBS  TiBBBNJB. 

'  [Tabbaca.  Vti(.  Trabbao a.] 
'^  Tabubnus  (now  Tubumo),  a  mountain  belong- 
ing half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Samninm.  Its 
southern  side  was  very  fertile,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  olive  grounds.  It  shut  in  the 
Caudtne  Pass  on  its  southern  side. 

TlclPB  {TaKdmf :  now  large  ruins  at  Khabs), 
a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Regie  Syrtica. 
at  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to 
which  the  modern  town  gives  its  name.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  at  first  belonged  to  Byzacena, 
but  it  was  afterward  raised  to  a  colony  and 
made  the  western  town  of  Tripditana.  It  had 
an  indifferent  harbor.  A  little  to  the  west  was 
the  bathing  place,  called,  from  its  warm  min- 
eral spnngs,  Aqua  T8oapitan»(nowjS/ifam}Ra/* 
el-Khabs). 

Tacvabinas,  a  Numidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti* 
berius,  had  originally  served  among  the  auxil- 
iary troops  in  the  Roman  army,  bnt  he  desert- 
ed ;  and,  having  collected  a  body  of  freeboot- 
ers, he  became  at  length  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  MuauUmii,  a  powerful  people  in 
the  interior  of  Numidia,  bordering  on  Maureta- 
nia.  For  some  years  he  defied  the  Roman  arms 
but  was  at  length  defeated  and  slain  in  battle 
by  DolabeUa,  A.D.  S4. 

Tachoxpso  {Taxoftfp6t  also  T^compsos,  Plin., 
and  UeraKOft^,  Ptol),  afterward  Contbapbbl- 
CIS,  a  city  in  the  Ilodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the 
part  of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
built  on  an  island  (now  Derar  1)  near  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Pselcis, 
which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank.  Vid.  Psblcis. 

Taoros  (Ta;t<^),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoris,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  He  invited  Cha- 
brias,  the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  of  hia 
fleet,  and  Agesilaus  to  undertake  the  supreme 
command  of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and 
Agesilaus  came  to  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  was 
much  aggrieved  in  having  only  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries  intrusted  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly,  when  Nectanabis  laid  claim  to  the  Eoyp- 
tian  orown,  Agesilaus  deserted  Tachos,  and  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who  thus  be- 
came King  of  Egypt  B.C.  861. 

TIclTut.  1.  C.  CobnblIvs,  the  historian 
The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown. 
He  was  a  little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  hern  A.D.  61.  His  father  was  prob- 
ably Cornelius  T&citus,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is 
mentioned  as  a  procurator  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first  promo, 
ted  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  received 
other  favors  from  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian. 
In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.Julius  Agric- 
ola,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  Agricola  was  consul.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  A.D  88,  Tacitus  was 
praetor,  and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindeoem 
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fin  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Secalares 
which  were  celebrated  in  that  year.  Agricola 
died  at  Rome  in  93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the 
daughter  of  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is 
not  Icnown  where  Tacitus  was  during  the  last 
illness  of  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerra,  97, 
Tacitus  was  appointed  consul  suffectus,  in  the 
place  of  T.  Virginius  Rufus,  who  had  died  in 
that  year,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  deliv- 
ered. We  know  that  Tacitus  had  attained  ora- 
torical distinction  when  the  younger  Pliny  was 
commencing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus  were 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  there 
are  eleven  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  but 
he  appears  to  have  survived  Trs^an,  who  died 
117.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  any  children  of 
his,  though  the  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  the  historian,  and  ordered  his  works 
to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus:  1.  Vita 
Agricola^  the  life  of  Agricola,  which  was  writ- 
ten after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  as  we  may 
probably  conclude  from  the  introduction,  which 
was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  accession. 
This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a  specimen  of  bi- 
ography. It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
a  good  man,  and  an  able  commander  and  ad- 
ministrator, by  an  affectionate  son-in-law,  who 
has  portrayed,  in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with 
many  masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  2.  Hisio- 
ria,  which  were  written  after  the  death  of  Ner- 
va, 98,  and  before  the  Annales.  They  compre- 
hended the  period  from  the  second  consulship 
of  Galba,  68,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and 
tho  author  designed  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  Tho  first  four  books  alone  are  ex- 
tant in  a  complete  form,  and  they  comprehend 
only  the  events  of  about  one  year.  The  fifth 
book  is  imperfect,  and  ^oes  no  further  than  the 
commencement  of  the  sie^e  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
lus,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories 
there  were,  but  it  must  have  been  a  large  work 
if  it  was  all  written  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
first  five  books.  3.  AnnaUsy  which  commence 
with  the  death  of  Auffustus,  14,  and  comprise 
the  period  to  the  death  of  Nero,  68,  a  space  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
book  is  lost,  and  also  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  which  is  the  last  book. 
These  lost  parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Calig- 
ala*8  reign,  the  first  five  years  of  Claudius,  and 
the  last  two  of  Nero.  4.  De  Morihus  et  Populu 
Germaniay  a  treatise  describing  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  is  of  no  value  as  a  geographical 
description ;  the  first  few  chapters  contain  as 
much  of  the  geography  of  Germany  as  Tacitus 
knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  description  of 
the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and  the 
habits  of  the  various  tribes  incluaed  under  the 
denomination  of  Germani.  The  value  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  treatise  has  often 
been  discussed,  and  its  crediblity  attacked ;  but 
we  may  estimate  its  true  character  by  observ- 
irg  tho  precision  of  the  writer  as  to  those  Ger- 
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mans  who  wcrd  best  known  to  the  Komant 
from  being  near  the  Rhine.  That  the  hearsay 
accounts  of  more  remote  tribes  must  partake 
of  the  delects  of  all  such  evidence,  is  obvious, 
and  we  can  not  easily  tell  whether  Tacitus  em- 
bellished that  which  he  heard  obscurely  told. 
But  to  consider  the  Germany  as  a  fiction  is  one 
of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  record- 
ed, not  refuted.  6.  Diahgus  de  Oratoribus,  If 
this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  prob 
ably  is,  it  must  be  his  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian  (c.  17). 
The  style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals, 
more  diffuse,  less  condensed;  but  there  is  no 
obvious  difference  between  the  style  of  this 
Dialogue  and  the  Histories,  nothmg  so  striking 
as  to  make  us  contend  for  a  different  author- 
ship. Besides  this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for 
works  of  the  same  author,  which  are  written  at 
different  times,  to  vary  greatly  in  style,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  different  matters.  The 
old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to  Tacitus. 
The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a  mature 
age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  sev- 
eral years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety 
in  giving  the  name  of  AnnaUM  to  this  work, 
simply  because  the  events  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time.  The  work  of  Livy  may  just  as 
well  be  called  Annals.  In  the  Annals  of  Tac- 
itus, the  Princeps  or  £mperor  is  the  centre  about 
which  events  are  grouped.  Yet  the  most  im- 
portant public  events,  both  in  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces, are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing  is 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  writ- 
ten before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  diffuse 
style,  and  the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Annals.  Taciius 
wrote  the  Histories  as  a  contemporary;  the 
Annals  as  not  a  contemporary.  They  are  two 
distinct  works,  not  parts  of  one,  which  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  very  different  proportions  of 
the  two  works :  the  first  four  books  of  the  His- 
tories comprise  about  a  year,  and  the  first  four 
books  of  the  Annals  comprise  fourteen  years. 
The  moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed 
upon  his  works ;  the  consciousness  of  a  love 
of  truth,  of  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.  His 
great  power  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  his  insight  into  the  motives  of  human 
conduct ;  and  he  found  materials  for  this  study 
in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and  particular- 
ly Tiberius,  the  arch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps  ball 
madman.  His  Annals  are  filled  with  dramatic 
scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  He  labor- 
ed to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great 
personages  on  the  stage ;  but  as  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  The 
style  of  Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Sallust.  In  the  Annals  it 
is  concise,  vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing ;  labored,  but  elaborated  with  art,  and  sti  ip> 
ped  of  every  superfluity.  A  single  word  some' 
times  gives  effect  to  a  sentence,  and  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  missed,  the  sense  of 
the  writer  is  not  reached.  Such  a  work  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  many  transcriptions  by  the 
author.  In  the  Annals  Tacitus  is  generally 
brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches ;  but  ho  is  some 
times  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  \ihen  ot 
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ix>me8  to  work  oat  a  dramatic  scene.  Nor 
he  altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  an  when  he 
has  an  opportanity  for  displaying  it.  The  con- 
densed style  of  Tacitus  sometimes  makes  him 
obscure,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dis- 
pelled by  careful  reading.  Yet  a  man  must  read 
carefully  and  often  in  order  to  understand  him ; 
tnd  we  can  not  snppose  that  Tacitus  was  erer 
a  popular  writer.  His  real  admirers  will  per- 
haps always  be  few ;  his  readers  fewer  still. 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of 
Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lips.,  1801, 2  vols.  8vo ; 
by  Bekker,  Lips.,  1831.  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Orelli, 
Zurich,  1846  and  1848,  2  vols.  8vo ;  [and  by 
Ritter,  Cambridge,  1848,  4  vols.  8vo].— 2.  M. 
ClaudTds,  Roman  emperor  from  the  26th  of 
September,  A.D.  275,  until  April,  A.D.  276.  He 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after  the 
death  of  Aurelian,  the  army  having  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  tc  the  im- 
perial throne.  Tacitus  was  at  the  time  seventy 
years  of  ase,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  accept  the  purple.  The  high  character  which 
he  had  borne  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
he  amply  sustained  during  his  brief  reigu.  He 
endeavored  to  repress  the  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  age  by  various  sumptuary  laws,  and 
he  himself  set  an  example  to  all  around  by  the 
abstemiousness,  simplicity,  and  frugality  of  his 
own  habits.  The  only  military  achievement  of 
this  reij^n  was  the  defeat  and  expulsion  from 
Asia  Minor  of  a  party  of  Goths,  who  had  car- 
ried their  devastation  across  the  peninsnia  to 
the  confines  of  Cilicia.  He  died  either  at  Tar- 
sus or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

TjbnIrum  (Taivapov  :  now  Cape  Matapan)^  a 
promontory  in  Laconia,  forming  the  southerly 
point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  pos- 
sessing an  inviolable  asylum.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  temple  and  the  harbor  of  Achilleus 
was  a  town  also  called  Tjbitaruh  or  Tjenibus, 
and  at  a  later  time  CanepSlis.  It  was  situa- 
ted forty  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Tsnarus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  or  Icarius,  or 
Elatus.  On  this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus to  the  upper  world.  Here  also  was  a  stat- 
ue of  Arion  seated  on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is 
said  to  have  landed  at  this  spot  after  his  mirac- 
ulous preservation  by  a  dolphin.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans  there  were  celebrated  marble 
i^uarries  on  the  promontory. 

Taqm  {Tayal :  now  Dameghan  ?),  a  city  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border 
toward  Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place 
which  Strain)  calls  Tafb  (Tdfr^),  and  reckons  to 
Hyrcania. 

Tag  A  8TB  (ruins  at  Tagilt),  an  inland  town 
of  Numidia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  re- 
markable as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine. 

Taoes.  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  is 
de^i  ibec  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old 
Tnan.  Occe  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of 
Tarchon,  was  ploughing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tarquinii,  there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the 
ground  Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  and 
grandson  of  Jupiter.  When  Tages  addressed 
Tarchon,  tie  latter  shrieked  with  fear,  where- 
upon other  Etruscans  hastened  to  him,  and  in 
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a  short  tioLe  all  the  people  of  Etrurim  were  as^ 
sembled  around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  and  died  im- 
mediately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  his  instructions,  afterward 
wrote  down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the 
books  of  Tages,  which,  according  to  some,  were 
twelve  in  number. 

[Taori  I  (now  Yunto  in  the  chain  of  Sierra  d€ 
Albardos)t  a  mountain  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Olisippo.] 

Taoos  (Spanish  Tajo,  Portnguese  T^o,  En- 
glish Tagus),  one  of  the  chiei  rivers  in  Spaic, 
rising  in  the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  hotweec 
the  mountains  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  aft^i 
flowing  in  a  westerly  direction,  falling  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tagus  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles.  At 
its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  (now  Lisbon).  The 
ancient  writers  relate  that  much  gold  sand  and 
precious  stones  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

Talabrioa,  a  town  in  Lusitania,  between 
^minium  and  Lagobriga. 

Tala8s¥d8  or  Talassbs.     Vid.  Thalassius. 

Talaura  (tu  TdXavpa :  now  Turkhal  ?),  a  for 
tress  in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithradates  the  Great 
as  a  residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  Gaziura. 

Talaus  (TdAaoc),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argr«.  H<^  was  manied  to  Lysimache 
(Eurynome  or  Lysianassa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  ParthenopaBUS,  Pronax,  Meoisteus, 
Aristomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among 
the  Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Ar- 
gos.  The  patronymic  Talaicmdes  {TakaXovidnq) 
is  given  to  his  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Talxis  (ruins  at  EUKalahtJuh),  a  city  of  the 
Dodecaschcenus,  that  is,  the  district  of^Ethiopia 
immediately  above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Tapbis,  and  north  of 
Tutzis.  Its  ruins  consist  of  an  ancient  rock- 
hewn  temple,  with  splendid  sculptures,  and  of 
a  later  temple  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  the  modem  village.  There 
was  a  place  on  the  opposite  bank  called  Contra 
Talmis. 

Talk  A,  Jdtbntiub.     Vid.  Thalka. 

Talcs  (Td^).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sistei 
of  Dsedalus.  For  details,  vid.  Pbbdix.  ^-  2.  A 
man  of  brass,  the  work  of  Vulcan  (Hephestos). 
This  wonderful  being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Jti- 
piter  (Zeus)  or  Vulcan  (Hephsestus),  and  watch- 
ed the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round  th* 
island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot 
in  fire,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when 
they  landed. 

[TALTHYBiibiB,  a  family  in  Sparta,  deducing 
their  origin  from  Talthybius,  holding  the  office 
of  herald  as  an  hereditary  honor.] 

TalthtbIos  (ToAW^tof),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also 
were  oflfered  to  him. 

[Talus,  a  companion  of  ^neas,  slain  by  Tur- 
nus  in  Italy.] 

TamIba.  1.  Or  TamIbis  (now  Tamhre),  a 
small  river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
coast  of  Gallscia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  be« 
tween  the  Minius  and  the  Promontorium  Ne- 
rium.— 2.  (Now  Tanurton,  near  PIym»iitf|V  a 
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town  of  tlo  DamDonu  in  the  south  of  Britain, 
at  I'M)  orouth  of  the  Tamanie. 

T^iiARxci,  a  people  in  GallKcia,  on  the  River 
Ta-nara. 

Tamabis.     Yii.  Tamara. 

Tamarub  (now  TaiMr),  a  riTer  in  the  aooth 
♦*f  Britain. 

Tama88U8  or  Taxasus  (Ta^ffo^c,  Tdfiaaoc: 
'VafMolTtfc*  Taftdirioc)f  probably  the  same  as  the 
Homeric  Tbiibsb  (Teftiatf)^  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  northwest  of  Olympus,  and  twenty- 
nine  miles  sotttheaat  of  Soloe,  on  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Tremithus,  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  country  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  ex- 
tensive copper  mines.  Near  it  was  a  celebrated 
plain  {ager  Tanuuius)^  sacred  to  Venus.  (Ov., 
Met,  X.,  644.) 

Tambraz  {Tdf»6pa^t  a  great  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Coronos,  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  which  Strabo  calls  Taka6p6Ktf. 

TAHisis  or  TahIsa  (now  Thames),  a  river  in 
Britain,  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast,  on  which  stood  Londinium.  Caesar  cross- 
ed the  Thames  at  the  distance  of  eighty  Roman 
miles  from  the  sea,  probably  at  Cowey  Stakes, 
near  Oatlands  and  the  confluence  of  the  Wey. 
There  have  been  found  in  modern  times  in  the 
ford  of  the  river  at  this  spot  large  stakes,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  were 
fixed  in  the  water  by  Cassivellaunus  when  he 
attempted  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing  the 
liver. 

Tamii A  (To^vo),  a  very  great  city  in  the  south- 
west of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Cataba- 
ni.  It  maintained  a  caravan  traflSc,  in  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaaa,  from 
which  its  distance  was  reckoned  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  Roman  miles. 

Tamos  (Ta/ef»r),  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant  ffovemor  of  Ionia  under  Tisso- 
phernes.  He  afterward  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus ;  upon  whose 
death  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  refuge  with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he 
bad  conferred  an  obligation.  Psammetichus, 
however,  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  money  and  ahips. 

Tamphilus  or  TAMPiLV9,  BjbbTdb.  1.  Cn., 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  204  ;  praetor  199, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Insubrians ;  and 
consul  182,  when  he  fousht  against  the  Liguri- 
ana  with  success. — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  prctor  193,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in 
this  year  and  the  following,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  In  191  he  waa  oonsul,  when  he 
defeated  the  Liguriana. 

TAMf  NJB  {Tofivvai),  a  town  in  Eubosa,  on 
Mount  CotyUenm,  in  the  territory  of  Eretria, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo,  aaid  to  have  been  built 
by  Admetus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Pho- 
cion  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of 
Chalcis,  B.C.  354. 

Tamtraca  {TaftvpdKfj)t  a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  innermost 
corner  of  the  Sinus  Carcinites,  whieh  was  also 
called  from  this  town  Sinus  Tamyraces  (Ta^- 

Tamyras  or  Dam^ras  (To^/mc,  Ao^pof : 
now  Damur,  or  Nakr-el-KatU),  a  little  river  of 
Phoenicia,  rising  on  Monnt  Libacus,  and  falling 
858 
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into  the  Mediterranean  about  nail  way  betwee* 
Sidon  and  Berytus. 

Tawaobr  (now  N€gro\  a  river  of  Locanla, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  is 
a  northeasterly  direction,  loses  itself  under  the 
earth  near  Polla  for  a  space  of  about  two  miles, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Silarus  near  Forum 
Popilii. 

TanaOra  (Tayay/Mi:  Tavaypato^i  now  Chi' 
madha  or  Grivuda)^  a  celebrated  town  of  Ba»o< 
tia,  situated  on  a  steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asopus,  thirteen  stadia  from  Oropus,  and 
two  hundred  stadia  from  Plataeae,  in  the  district 
Tanagraea,  which  was  also  called  Poemandris. 
Tanagra  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  as 
the  Homeric  Graea.  The  most  ancient  innab- 
itants  are  said  to  have  been  the  Gephyraei,  who 
came  with  Gadmua  from  Phcenicia ;  but  it  was 
afterward  taken  possession  of  by  the  iEolian 
BoBotians.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  was  celebrated,  among 
other  things*  for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks. 
At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Bceotian  con- 
federacy. Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustain- 
ed a  celebrated  defeat,  B.C.  457. 

Tanai's  (Tdvalf).  1.  (Now  Don,  i.  e.,  Waier\ 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  Sar- 
matia Enropaea  (about  the  centre  of  Ru99ia\  and 
flows  to  the  southeast  till  it  comes  near  the 
Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  southwest,  and  falls 
into  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(now  Sea  of  Azot)  by  two  principal  mouths  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyrgis  or  Syrgis  (now 
probably  Vtmett), — 8.  (Ruins  near  Ka9eaukci\ 
a  city  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Tanals,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Miletus,  and  became  a  very  flour 
ishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to  subjection  sev 
oral  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  in  its  turn  if 
became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  aocoont  of  an  at 
tempted  revolt,  and,  though  forward  restored^ 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

[Tana'10.  1.  A  Rutulian  warrior  under  Tur- 
nus,  slain  by  .£neas. — 3.  A  freedman  of  Maece- 
nas, or,  as  some  say,  of  L.  Monatios  Plancus, 
mentioned  by  Horace  (Sol.,  i ,  1, 105).] 

TaHaquil.     Vid.  TARQTrimus. 

[Tanarus,  (now  TwMBro\  a  river  of  Liguna, 
which  flown  down  from  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  and 
after  receiving  the  Stura,  Fevos,  and  Urbis,  falls 
into  the  Padus  (now  Fo\^ 

Tanstum  (Tanetanus :  now  Tanelo),  d  town 
of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mntina 
and  Parma. 

Tims  (Tavif :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zoan  .* 
Tav/rvc  •'  niins  at  iSafi),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  on 
the  riffht  bank  of  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
oalledafter  it  the  Tanitic,  and  on  the  southwes*^ 
em  side  of  the  great  lake  between  this  and  tbo 
Pelusiao  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  alsn 
called,  after  the  city.  Tenia  (now  Lake  of  Men- 
MoUk).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lowet 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residencn  of  the  cour* 
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.0  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  TaDites  Nomos. 
*TAifTiLiDt8.  Vid.  Tm  rAurt,  No.  1,  ad  fin.} 
I'antIlus  (TdvToAoc).  1.  Son  of  Japiter 
(Zeos)  and  Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some 
Eor/anassa,  by  others  Tayg*te  or  Dione,  and 
by  others  Clytia  or  £apryto.  Ae  was  the  father 
of  Pelops,  Broteas.  and  Niobe.  AH  traditions 
agree  in  stating  tliat  he  was  a  wealthy  king ;  bat 
while  some  csUl  him  King  of  Lydia,  others  de- 
scribe him  as  King  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  Tan- 
talus is  partionlarly  celebrated  in  ancient  story 
for  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  upon  him 
after  bis  death  in  the  lower  world,  the  causes 
of  which  are  difibrently  stated  by  the  ancient 
authors.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tanta- 
lus divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him ; 
and  he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  be- 
ing afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  always  receded  from  him  as 
soon  as  he  attempted  to  drink  them.  Over  his 
head,  moreover,  hung  branches  of  fruit,  which 
receded  in  like  manner  when  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  huge  rock, 
ever  threatening  to  crush  him.  Another  tradi- 
tion relates  that,  wishing  to  test  the  gods,  he 
cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them,  and 
set  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repast.  A  third 
account  states  that  Tantalus  stole  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods  and  gave 
ihem  to  his  friends ;  and  a  fourth,  lastly,  relates 
the  following  story.  Rhea  caused  the  infant 
fnpiter  (Zeus)  and  his  nurse  to  be  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a  golden  dog,  whom  Jupiter  (Zens) 
afterward  appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in 
Crete.  Pandareos  stole  this  dog,  and,  carrying 
him  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to 
Tantalus  to  take  care  of.  But  when  Pandareos 
demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath 
that  he  had  never  received  it.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
thereupon  changed  Pandareus  into  a  stone,  and 
threw  Tantalus  down  Arom  Mount  8i{r)rlus. 
Others,  again,  relate  that  Mercury  (Hermes)  de- 
manded the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  the  per- 
jury was  committed  before  Mercury  (Hermes). 
Japiter  (2teus)  buried  Tantalus  under  Mount 
Sipylus  as  a  punishment ;  and  there  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  later  times.  The  punishment  of 
Tantalus  was  proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and 
from  it  the  English  language  has  borrowed  the 
verb  **  to  tantalize,"  that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes 
or  prospects  which  can  not  be  realised.  The 
patronymic  Tantalidet  is  frequently  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus.  Hence  we  find  not 
only  his  son  Pelops,  but  also  Atrens,  Thyestes, 
Agamemnon,  Menelans,  and  Orestes  called  by 
this  name.— 8.  Son  of  Thyestes,  who  was  killed 
by  Atreus.  Others  call  him  a  son  of  Broteas. 
He  was  married  to  Clytemnestra  before  Aga- 
memnon, and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  killed 
by  Agamemnon.*-^.  Son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 
Taw  us  or  Tawaus  (Tovof  or  Tavaof :  now  JTs- 
itt)«  a  river  in  the  district  of  Thyreatis,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  risin'g  in  Mount 
Parnon,  and  falling  into  the  Thyreatic  Gkilf 
ailer  forming  th")  boundary  between  Argolis 
and  Ovnuria 
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Ta5.ib  [ToSkv  :  now  Bunder- Retgki),  a  city  ui 
the  coast  of  Persis,  near  the  mcxith  of  the  Rivei 
Granis,  used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  TaoKTjvn- 

Ta5chi  (Vdoxot),  a  people  of  Pontus,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabans. 

Taps.     Vid,  Taqje. 

TathXx  InsfiLJE,  a  number  of  small  islands 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
Lencadia  and  Acarnania.  They  were  also  call- 
ed the  islands  of  the  Telebose,  and  their  inhab- 
itants were  in  like  manner  named  Taphii  (Ta- 
^ot)  or  TELEB02B  {TTfXe66ai).  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  called  Taphub  (Ta^of)  by  Ho- 
mer, but  T^PHius  (Ta^iovc)  or  Taphiusa  (Ta^c- 
ovaa)  by  later  writers.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  the  haunts  of  notorious  pirates,  and 
are  celebrated  in  mythology  on  account  of  the 
war  carried  on  between  them  and  Electryoit, 
kingofMycene. 

Taphiassus  (Tflt^mcTffdf :  now  JIf amuoro  and 
Riffani)f  a  mountain  in  ^tolia  and  Locris,  prop- 
erly only  a  southwestern  continuation  of  Mounts 
OBta  and  Corax. 

Taphis  (ruins  at  Tapa),  a  city  of  the  Dode- 
caschcenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  ^Ethiopia  im- 
mediately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Tzttzis,  and  north  of 
Talmis.  It  is  also  called  Ta0i(  and  UaKlc- 
There  was  a  town  on  the  opposite  bank  called 
Contra  Taphis. 

TAPRRiS  or  Taphrob  (Ta^poi  or  Td^pof :  Ta- 
^ptoc)t  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersone 
sus  Taurica,  so  called  because  a  trench  or  ditch 
was  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Taphus.     Vid.  Taphub. 

Taposiris  C^anoffeipiCt  TanSfftpic,  Ta^oatptCt 
i.  e.,  the  tomb  of  Osiris :  ruins  at  Abousir)^  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  nortliwestern  frontier, 
in  the  Libya  Nomos,  near  the  base  of  the  long 
tongue  of  land  on  which  Alexandrea  stood,  ceh 
ebrated  for  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Less- 
er  Taposiris  (7  fitxpci  TaKdoeipi^)  near  it. 

TAPROsIkE  {TanpoSavff :  now  Ceylon),  a  great 
island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  India  intra  Gangem.  The 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through 
the  researches  of  Onesicritus  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  through  information  obtained 
by  residents  in  India ;  and  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers acquired  additional  knowledge  respecting 
the  island  through  an  embassy  which  was  sent 
from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of 
the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy  makes 
it  very  much  too  large,  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
he  gives  much  too  small  a  southward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Tapuri  {Tdirovpot  or  Tairovpot),  a  powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  south  of 
Mount  Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Mar* 
giana,  and  probably  further  north  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Caspian,  where  their  original 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mountains 
called  by  their  name.  The  men  wore  black 
clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the  women  whits 
clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They  were  mud 
addicted  to  drunkenness.        r^  ^^^]^ 
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Tipfisi  M0NTK8  (rd  Tdirovpa  iptj),  a  range  of 
moontains  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in- 
Siabited  by  the  Tapdri. 

Takis.     Vid.  Tahkntum. 

Tabbblli,  one  of  the  most  important  people 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  ocean  (hence 
called  Tarbellicum  aquor  and  Tarbellus  Oceajius) 
and  the  Pyrenees  (hence  called  Tarbella  Py- 
rene).  Their  country  was  sandy  and  unpro> 
ductive,  but  contained  gold  and  mineral  springs. 
Their  chief  town  was  Aqua  TABSELUciB  or 
AuGosTiE,  on  the  Aturus  (now  Daeqt  on  the 
Adour). 

Tabchon,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  the  town  of  Tarquinii.  (Vid.  Tab- 
ouimi. )  Virgil  represents  him  as  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  iEneas  against  Tumus. 

Tabbntinus  Sinus  {Tapevrivoc  ndXiro^ :  now 
Chdf  of  Tarentum),  a  great  gulf  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  between  Bruttiuro,  Lucania,  and  Calabria, 
beginning  west  near  the  Promontorium  Lacini- 
am,  and  ending  east  near  the  Promontorinm 
lapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of  Taren- 
tum.  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  seven  hundred  stadia  wide. 

Tabentum,  called  Tabas  by  the  Greeks  (Td- 
odc.  -avToc :  Tapevrfvof,  Tarentinus :  now  Ta- 
ranto),  an  important  Greek  city  in  Italy,  situa- 
ed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about  one 
hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  south  of  Mount 
Aulon  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Galesus. 
(t  was  originally  built  by  the  lapygians,  who  are 
said  to  hare  been  joined  by  some  Cretan  colo- 
nists from  the  neighboring  town  of  Uria,  and  it 
lerived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a  son 
W  Poseidon.  The  greatness  of  Tarentum,  how- 
ever, dates  from  B.C.  708,  when  the  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of  Lace- 
demonian Parthenis  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthus.  Vid.  Phalanthus.  It  soon  be- 
came the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in 
the  whole  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities 
in  Italy.  It  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
possessed  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  of  war, 
and  was  able  to  bring  into  the  (leld,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  The  city 
itself,  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  contained 
twenty-two  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  government  of  Tarentum  was  dif- 
ferent at  various  periods.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
lius  Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  king  (t.  c, 
a  tyrant)  of  Tarentum  ;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
government  was  a  democracy.  Archytas,  who 
was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
0  C.  400,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  his  native 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  bar- 
barians in  the  neighborhood,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother  country.  Archi- 
damus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  was  the  first  who  came 
to  their  assistance  in  B.C.  338 :  and  he  fell  in 
battle  fighting  on  their  behalf  The  next  nrince 
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whom  they  invited  to  succor  them  was  1  ax 
ander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  o  Alexander  th^ 
Great.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable  sue 
oess,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and  slam  b» 
the  Bruttii,  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  bank« 
of  the  Acheron.  Shortly  afterward  the  Taren- 
tines  had  to  encounter  a  still  more  formidable 
enemy.  Having  attacked  some  Roman  ships, 
and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors who  had  been  sent  to  demand  reparation, 
war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the  pow- 
erful republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  foi 
a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  tc 
their  help  in  280 ;  but  two  years  after  the  de- 
feat of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  from 
Italy,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (372) 
In  the  second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted 
from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (212) ;  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated 
by  them  with  great  severity.  From  this  time 
Tarentum  declined  in  prosperity  and  wealth. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  and 
it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Its  in- 
habitants retained  their  love  of  luxury  and  ease ; 
and  it  is  described  by  Horace  as  nuMe  TarcrUum 
and  imbeUe  Tarentum.  Even  after  the  downhill 
of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek  language  was 
still  spoken  at  Tarentum ;  and  it  was  long  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.,  of  a  peninsula  oi 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  of  a 
town  on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected 
with  the  island  by  means  of  a  bridge.  On  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  island,  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  was  the  citadel ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  was  situated  southwest 
of  the  isthmus.  The  modem  town  is  confined 
to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the  citadel 
stood.  The  neighborhood  of  Tarentum  pro- 
duced the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  pears,  and 
other  fruits.  Its  purple  dye  was  also  much 
valued  in  antiquity. 

Tauchba,  or  -iiB,  or  mm  (Tapixeutt  -^oif  olai : 
ruins  at  El-Kenh),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly 
fortified,  and  with  a  turbulent  population,  who 
gave  the  Romans  much  trouble  during  the  Jew- 
ish war.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  fish  of  the  neighboring  lakes  which 
were  salted  here. 

Tabnb  {Tdpvv),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions 
simply  a  fountain  of  the  name. 

Tabpa,  Sp.  Mjbcius,  was  engaged  by  Pom- 
peius  to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  his 
games  exhibited  in  B.C.  55.  Tarpa  was  like- 
wise employed  by  Augustus  as  a  dramatic  cen- 
sor. 

Tabpbia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius.  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Saturn ian 
Hill,  afterward  called  the  Capitoline.  was  tempt 
ed  by  the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  col 
lars  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tatiu? 
and  his  Sabines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw 
upon  her  their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  tc 
death.  She  was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  hei 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  which  was  given  to  a  part  of  the 
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Oapitoline  A  .egend  still  exists  at  Rome, 
which  relates  that  the  fair  Tarpeia  ever  sits  in 
the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered  with  gold  and  jew- 
els,  and  bound  by  a  spell. 

Tabphb  (Tdp^v),  a  town  in  Locris,  on  Mount 
CEta,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  sabseqaently 
called  Pbarygae. 

TARQUizriA.     Vid.  TABQUimas. 

TARQuiNii  (Tarquiniensis  :  now  Turckirui^ 
near  Cometo),  a  city  of  Etraria,  situated  on  a  hill 
and  on  the  River  Marta,  southeast  of  Cosa  and 
on  a  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Rome. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and 
vras  probably  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Confederation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrbenus, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony  from 
Aaia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tarquinii  that  the  seer  1  aees  appeared,  from 
whom  the  Etruscans  learned  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious polity.  Vid.  Taobs.  According  to  one 
account,  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  Thessaiians, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that 
Tarchon  is  merely  a  personification  of  the  race 
of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  was  at  Tarquinii  that 
Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
settled ;  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  the  Tar- 
quinian  family  came  to  Rome.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome,  the 
Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction  with  the  Veien- 
tes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans.  From  this  time  the  Tarquin- 
ienses were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
aobmit  to  Rome  about  B.C.  810.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  mu- 
oicrpium ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in  import- 
ance ;  and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  founded  Corneto  on  the  opposite  hill 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city  it- 
self; but  the  cemetery  of  Tarquinii,  consisting 
of  a  vast  number  of  subterraneous  oaves  in  the 
hill  on  which  Corneto  stands,  is  still  in  a  state 
of  excellent  preservation,  and  contains  numer- 
ous Etruscan  paintings  :  here  some  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discovered  in  modern  times. 

TabquinIits,  the  name  of  a  family  in  early 
Roman  history,  to  which  the  fifth  and  seventh 
kings  of  Rome  belonged.  The  legend  of  the 
Tarquins  ran  as  follows.  Demaratus.  their  an- 
<iestor,  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadae  at  Corinth,  and  fled  from  his  native  city 
when  the  power  of  his  order  was  overthrown 
by  Cypselus.  He  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etru- 
ria,  where  he  had  mercantile  connections.  He 
married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  The  latter  died  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  his  wife  preg- 
nant ;  but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
Lucumo,  and  died  himself  shortly  afterward. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  high- 
est rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a  stranger,  from 
all  power  and  influence  in  the  state.  Discon- 
tented with  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on 
iif  his  wife,  he  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii  and 
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remove  to  Rome.  He  accordmgl>  set  uui  lot 
Rome,  riding  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  large  train  of  followers.  Wiieri 
they  had  reached  the  Janiculus,  an  eagle  seised 
his  cap,  and,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  great 
height,  placed  it  again  upon  his  head.  Tana* 
quil,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  science 
of '•.'igury,  bade  her  husband  hope  for  the  high 
est  aonor  from  this  omen.  Her  predictions 
were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was  receiv- 
ed with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  followers  wers 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  He 
took  the  name  of  L.  Tabqdinius,  to  which  Livy 
adds  Pbisovb.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom  gained  him  the  love  both  of  Ancus 
Marcius  and  of  tjhe  people.  The  former  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  his  children ;  and,  when 
he  died,  the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously 
elected  Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
reign  of  Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great 
exploits  in  war  and  by  great  works  in  peace. 
He  defeated  the  Latins  and  Sabines ;  and  the 
latter  people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  he  placed  a  garrison  under  the  command 
of  Egerius,  the  son  of  his  deceased  brothei 
Aruns,  who  took  the  surname  of  Collatinus 
Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarquinius  defeated 
the  Etruscans  likewise.  Among  the  important 
works  which  Tarquinius  executed  in  peace,  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  vast  sewers  by  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  drained,  and 
which  still  remain,  with  not  a  stone  displaced, 
to  bear  witness  to  his  power  and  wealth.  He 
is  also  said  in  some  traditions  to  have  laid  out 
the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  valley  which  had 
been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman 
Games,  which  were  henceforth  performed  in 
the  Circus.  The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and 
rows  of  shops,  was  also  his  work,  and  he  like- 
wise began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone 
wall,  a  work  which  was  finished  by  his  success- 
or, Servius  TuUius.  The  building  of  the  Cap'> 
itoline  temple  is,  moreover,  attributed  to  the 
elder  Tarquinius,  though  most  traditions  as- 
cribe this  work  to  his  son,  and  only  the  vow  to 
the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made  some  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  added 
one  hundred  new  members  to  the  senate,  who 
were  called  patres  rninorum  gentium^  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old  senators,  who  were 
now  called  vairea  majonim  gentium.  He  wished 
to  add  to  tne  three  centuries  of  equites  estab- 
lished by  Romulus  three  new  centuries,  and  to 
call  them  after  himself  and  two  of  his  friends. 
His  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Na- 
vius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that  the  gods 
were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  Fu2.  Navius.  AC' 
cordingly,  he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centu- 
ries he  associated  another  under  the  same  name, 
so  that  henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres.  He  increuaed 
the  number  of  Vestal  Virgins  from  four  to  six. 
Tarquinius  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  thir- 
ty-eight years  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcius.  -  But  the  latter  did  not  secure 
the  reward  of  their  crime,  for  Servius  Tulliusi 
with  the  assistance  of  Tanaquil,  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.  Tarquinius  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.    His  two  aeas,  L.  Tarimto 
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108  and  AruD8,  were  subsequently  married  to 
the  two  daughters  or  Servius  TuUius.  One  of 
bis  daughters  was  married  to  Servins  Tulltas, 
and  the  other  tc  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  be- 
f*ame  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutus, 
the  first  consul  at  Rome.  Servius  Tullius, 
whose  life  is  given  under  Tullius,  was  mur- 
dered, after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  by  his 
son-in-law  L.  Tarquinius,  who  ascended  the  va- 
cant throne. — 2.  L.  Tabquinius  Supbrbus  com- 
menced his  reign  without  any  of  the  forms  of 
election.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  bis  reign  was 
to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
*;pon  the  plebeians  by  Servius ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he 
mistrusted,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were 
put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surround- 
ed himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His  cru- 
elty and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  Superbus.  But,  although  a  tyrant  at  home, 
he  raised  Rome  to  great  influence  and  power 
among  the  surrounding  nations.  He  gave  his 
dauglrter  in  marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin 
chiefs ;  and  under  his  sway  Rome  became  the 
head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He  defeated 
the  Volscians,  and  took  the  wealthy  town  of 
Suessa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which 
bis  father  had  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  this 
temple  he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which 
the  king  purchased  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess. 
She  had  offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  king  refused  the 
offer  with  scorn.  Thereupon  she  went  away 
and  burned  three,  and  then  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  six.  The  king  still  refused.  She 
igam  went  away  and  burned  three  more,  and 
still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  The  king  now  purchased  the  three  books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  enga^d 
in  war  with  Gabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.  Unable  to 
take  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  His  son,  Sextus,  pre- 
tending to  be  ill-treated  by  his  father,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to 
Gabii.  The  infatuated  inhabitants  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  their  troops ;  whereupon 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  father  to  inquire 
how  he  should  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands. 
The  king,  who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when 
the  messenger  arrived,  made  no  reply,  but 
kept  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  pop- 
pies with  his  stick.  Sextus  took  the  hint. 
He  put  to  death  or  banished  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no  difilcnlty 
in  compellinff  it  to  submit  to  his  father.  In 
the  midst  or  his  prosperity,  Tarquinius  fell 
througii  a  shameful  outrage  oonunitted  by  one 
of  his  sons.  Tarquinius  and  his  sons  were  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Ruta- 
lians.  Here,  as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cous- 
in Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius, 
were  feasting  together,  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  virtue  of  their  wives.  As  nothing  was  do- 
ing in  the  field,  they  mounted  their  horses  to 
visit  their  homes  by  surprise.  They  ftrst  went 
to  Rome,  where  they  surprised  the  king's  daugh- 
lArs  at  a  splendid  banquet.  They  then  hasten- 
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ed  to  CoUatia,  and  there,  though  it  was  late  ir. 
the  night,  they  fonnd  Lncretia,  the  vrife  of  Col- 
latinus, spinning  amid  her  handmaids.  Tba 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  the  evil 
passions  of  Sextus.  A  few  days  aflerward  he 
returned  to  CoUatia,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber 
with  a  drawn  sword :  by  threatening  to  lay  a 
alave  with  his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  he 
would  pretend  to  have  killed  in  order  to  avei\f  e 
her  husband's  honor,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to 
his  wishes.  As  soon  as  Sextus  had  departed, 
Lucretia  sent  for  her  husband  and  father.  Col- 
latinus came,  accompanied  by  L.  Brutus ;  Lu- 
cretius, with  P.  Valerius,  who  afterward  gained 
the  surname  of  Publioola.  They  found  her  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them  what  haa 
happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her  dis- 
honor, and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death.  They 
all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  threw  off  his 
assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Bra- 
tuB,  who  was  tribunns  celerum,  summoned  the 
people,  and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All 
classes  were  inflamed  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion. A  decree  was  passed  deposing  the  king, 
and  banishing  him  and  his  family  from  the  city 
The  army,  encamped  before  Ardea,  likcMvise  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant.  Tar* 
quinius,  with  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Anins, 
took  refuge  at  C»re  in  Etruria.  Sextus  re- 
paired to  Gabii,  his  own  principality,  where  he 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the  friends  of 
those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tarquinius 
reigned  twenty- four  3reare.  He  was  banished 
B.C.  510.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veil 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and 
marched  against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Brutus  and  Arans,  the  son  of 
Tarquinius,  slew  each  other.  Tarquinius  nex} 
repaired  to  Lars  Porsena,  the  powerful  king  of 
Ciusium,  who  marched  against  Rome  at  Che 
head  of  a  vast  army.  The  history  of  this  mem- 
orable expedition  is  related  under  PoB«KnA. 
After  Porsena  quitted  Rome,  Tarquinius  took 
refuge  with  his  son-in-law,  Mamilius  Octavius 
of  Tusculum.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Latin  states  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  king,  and  declared  war  against  Roue. 
The  contest  was  decided  by  the  celef^rated  bat- 
tle of  the  Lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded,  but 
escaped  with  his  life ;  his  son  Sextus  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be 
was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  Tarquin- 
ius Superbus  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  assistance.  He  had  already 
survived  all  his  family ;  and  he  now  fled  to 
Aristobulus  at  Cums,  where  he  died  a  wretch- 
ed and  childless  old  man.  Such  is  the  stor^ 
of  the  Tarquins,  according  to  the  ancient  wnt- 
ers ;  but  this  story  must  not  be  received  as  0 
real  history.  The  narrative  conttrms  numcr 
ous  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities.  Tht 
following  is  only  one  mstance  out  of  ms  ny.  We 
are  told  that  the  younger  Tarquinius,  who  wai 
expelled  from  l^ome  in  mature  aee,  was  thn  »«■ 
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•I  the  king  who  ascended  the  throne  one  hund- 
red and  seven  years  previoasly  in  the  vigor  of 
life;  and  Servias  Tullins,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquinios  Priscns  shortly  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  imme- 
diately after  his  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  be  marries  to  the  brothers  of 
his  own  wife ! 

[TiBQUiNiuB,  L.,  one  of  those  engaged  in  the 
eonspiracy  of  Catiline,  turned  informer,  and  ac- 
eused  M.  Grassos  of  being  privy  to  the  design.] 

[TARQUINIirt,  COLLATINUS.    Vid.  CoLI.ATINI78.] 

[Tarqihtius,  L.,  of  a  patrician  family,  but  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  serve  in  the  army  on  foot ; 
was  appointed  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatus  his 
master  of  horse.] 

[Tabquitus,  a  Latin  warrior,  son  of  Fannus 
and  Dryope,  aided  Turnus  against  iEneas,  and 
was  slain  by  the  latter.] 

Tarracina  (Tarracinensis :  now  Terraeina), 
aaore  anciently  called  Anxur  (Anxurates,  PI.), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  fifty-eight 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and 
upon  the  coast,  with  a  strongly-fortified  citadel 
upon  a  high  hill,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  AnxuruB.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasffian 
town  originally ;  but  it  afterward  belonged  to 
the  Volsci,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anxur.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarracina,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  329.  Three  miles  west  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of 
this  goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Tarracina  are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of 
Montecckio. 

Tabraoo  (Tarraconensis :  now  Tarrafrona)^ 
an  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
situated  on  a  rock  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  between  the  River  Iberus  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  River  Tuloia.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the  head-quar- 
teis  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaffinians  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  It  subsequently  became 
a  populous  and  fiourishinff  town ;  and  Angostusy 
who  wintered  here  (B.C.  26)  after  his  Canta- 
brian  campaign,  made  it  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  Spanish  provinces  {Hitpania  Tarror 
caneruis)  and  also  a  Roman  colony.  Hence 
we  find  it  called  Colonia  Tarraeonensis,  also 
Col,  Victrix  Togata  and  C6L,  Julia  Vicirix  Tar- 
raconensis. The  modern  town  of  Tarragona  is 
built  to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city ;  and  Roman  inscriptions  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
modern  houses.  The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct, 
having  been  repaired  in  modern  times,  still  sup- 
plies the  modern  city  with  water;  and  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Tarragona, 
along  the  sea-coast,  is  a  Roman  sepulchre  call- 
ed the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although  the  real 
place  of  thp  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite  un- 
known. 

Tarruntbicub  Patrbnus.     Vid.  Patkbnus. 

TarsIa  {Tapaln :  now  Ra$  Jird  or  Cape  Cer- 
fes)f  a  promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Persis. 
The  neighboring  part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania 
was  callel  Tarsiana. 

Tarsii  I  {dTupcioc :  now  T^rza  or  Balikesri), 
a  river  o  Vysia,  rising  in  Mount  Temnus,  and 
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flowing  northeast,  tnrougn  t&c  MiIotopr.Jitet  I- v 
ctts,  into  the  Macestus. 

TABant,  Tabsos  (Tap<r6f,  Tapooi,  Tepffd^^  6dp- 
06c :  Tdparvf,  Tarsensis :  ruins  at  Tersus),  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the  River  Cydnus,  about 
twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  a  very  large 
and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  chief  pass  through  which  (Pylse  Ci]ici8S)leJ 
down  to  Tarsus.  Its  position  gave  it  the  fuL 
benefit  of  the  natural  advantages  of  a  fertile 
country,  and  the  command  of  an  important  high- 
way of  commerce.  It  had  also  an  excellent 
harbor,  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  which  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  tho 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus ;  others  to  Perseus, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  name  of 
the  city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a  hoof  (rop- 
a6c)  which  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lost  here ; 
and  others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Triptolemus^ 
whose  effigy  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city. 
All  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Syr- 
ians, who  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received 
Greek  settlers  at  an  early  period.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  who  gives  us  the  first  historical 
notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cili- 
cian  prince  Syennesis,  and  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
(Compare  Cilicia.)  At  the  time  of  the  Mace* 
donian  invasion,  it  was  held  by  the  Persian 
troops,  who  were  about  to  burn  it,  when  they 
were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrival.  After 
playing  an  important  part  as  a  military  post  in 
the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the 
northwest.  As  the  power  of  the  Seleuoide  de- 
clined, it  suffered  much  from  the  oppression  of 
its  governors,  and  from  the  wars  between  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mithradatio  war,  it  suffered,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  Tigranes,  who  overran  Cilicia,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had  their 
strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia  Aspera, 
and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  level 
country.  From  both  these  enemies  it  was  res- 
cued by  Pompey,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  B.C.  66.  In 
the  civil  war  it  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  as- 
sumed, in  his  honor,  the  name  of  Jdliopolis. 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  punished 
by  Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony 
who  made  Tarsus  a  free  city.  Under  Augus- 
tus the  city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes, 
through  the  influence  of  the  emperor's  futor, 
the  Stoic  Athenodorus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place.  It  enjoyed  the  favor,  and  was  called  by 
the  names,  of  several  of  the  later  emperors.  It 
was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars 
with  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  Crusades.  The  people  of  Tar- 
sus were  celebrated  for  Iheir  mental  power, 
their  readiness  in  repartee,  and  their  fondness 
for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  natives  of  the  place  were  the  Sto- 
ics Antipater,  Archedemus,  Heraclides,  Nestor, 
Zeno,  and  the  two  Athenodori ;  the  Academic 
Nestor ;  the  Fipicurean^  D'C'gones,  celt  braied 
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for  his  piwers  of  improvising,  Lysias,  who  was 
for  a  time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Plutiadea  ;  the 
tragic  poets  Dionysides  and  Bion;  the  sitiric 
poets  Demetrius  and  Boethes,  who  was  also  a 
troublesome  demagogue  ;  the  grammarians  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Hermo^nes ;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenes  ;  the  physicians  Herodotus 
and  Philo ;  and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  several  families  of  Jews,  who 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numbers 
onder  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kings. 

TartIbus  (Taprapof).  son  ofiEther  and  Terra 
(Ge),  and  by  his  mother  Terra  (Ge)  the  iather 
of  the  Gigantes  Typhoeus  and  Echidna.  In 
the  Iliad  Tartarus  is  a  place  beneath  the  earth, 
as  far  below  Hades  as  Heaven  is  above  the 
earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  Later  poets 
describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  the  lower 
world  in  which  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  crimes  ;  and  sometimes  they 
use  the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the 
lower  world  in  general. 

[Tartarus  (now  Tartaro),  a  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  joining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  and  forming  marshes  {paludes  Tartari  flu- 
minis,  Taeit.y^ 

Tartessus  (Taprj7(T<70f :  Tapr^tTtTcof),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Tarthish  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Baetis,  which,  they  say,  was  originally 
called  Tartessus.    Others  identify  it,  with  more 

Srobability,  with  the  city  of  Carteia  on  Mount 
alp&.  the  Rocc  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  coun- 
try wost  of  Gibraltar  was  also  called  Tartbssis. 

Taruscon  or  Tarascon  (Tarusconienses : 
now  Tarascon),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north  of  Are- 
late,  and  east  of  Nemausus. 

Tai  7i8iaM  (Tarvisanus :  now  Tretiso),  a 
town  of  Venetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the 
River  Silis,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  a  place  of  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Tatiahus  (Tar*ov<5f ),  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
second  century,  was  born  in  Assyria,  and  was 
originally  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  was  after- 
ward converted  to  Christianity,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  very  intimate.  After  Jus- 
tin's death  Tatian  quitted  Rome,  where  he  had 
resided  for  some  time,  and  returned  into  the 
East.  There  he  imbibed  and  promulgated  views 
of  a  Gnostic  character,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect,  called  after  him  Tatiani.  Tatian  wrote 
numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant 
an  Addrest  to  the  Greeks  (Ilpof  'EAAi^vac),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition 
of  this  work  is  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

TatIus,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabines.     Vid.  Rom- 

VLUS. 

Tatta  (7  Tarra :  now  Tuz-Gol),  a  great  salt 
take  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phryg- 
ian table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Ga- 
Jatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies 
th«  whole  surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it 
doubtless  did  in  ancient  times. 

TauciiIra  or  TeuchIka  (Tavxeipa,  Tevxeipa  : 
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ruins  at  Taukra),  a  colony  ot  Cyrcne,  on  in« 
northwestern  coast  of  C>renaToa,  in  Norttem 
Africa.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Lib. 
yan  Pentapolis.  It  becaae  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  had  here  a 
great  temple  and  an  annual  festival. 

Taulantii  (TavAdpriot),  a  people  of  Illyria,  ii: 
the  neighborhood  of  Epidamnus,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaucias,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought 
against  the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  period 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  Cassander. 

Taunus  (now  Taunii$)t  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moenus  (now  Main)  and  the  Rhine. 

TadrasIa.     Vid.  Tauriiti. 

Taurbntum  and  Taurois  (Tavpoevrtov,  Tov 
pdeic,  -£vroc),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Massilsa, 
and  near  the  latter  city,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul. 

Tauri,  a  wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a  god- 
dess whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis. 
An  account  of  this  goddess  is  given  elsewhere 
(p.  Ill,  b).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula 
which  was  called  after  them  Chersonesus  Tau- 
rica.     Vid.  CHBRsoirBsus,  No.  2. 

Taurianom  (now  Tauretto),  a  town  of  Brut 
tium,  on  the  Via  Popilia,  twenty-three  miles 
southeast  of  Vibo. 

Taurini,  a  people  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  was  Taurasia,  afterward  col- 
onized by  Augustus,  and  called  Augusta  Tauri- 
nonim  (now  Turin). 

Tauris  (now  ToreoU),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  between  Pharus  and  Corcyra. 

Taurisci,  a  Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and 
probably  the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  They  were  subsequently 
called  Norici  by  the  Romans,  after  their  capital 
Noreia. 

TauroIs.     Vid.  Taurrktum. 

TAUROMiNinM  {Tavpofiiviov :  TavpofievlnHf 
Tauromenitanus :  now  Taormina),  a  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mount  Tau- 
rus, from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  founded 
B.C.  358  by  Andromachus  with  the  remains  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Naxos,  whose  town  had  been 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  neariy  fifty  years  before. 
Vid.  Nazos,  No.  2.  Tauromenium  soon  be- 
came a  large  and  flourishing  city ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  espousing  the  side  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pey  against  Augustus,  tnost  of  its  inhabitants 
were  expelled  from  the  city,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans :  hence  we 
find  the  town  called  Cd.  Augusta  Tauromenitana. 
From  this  time  Tauromenium  became  a  place 
of  secondary  importance.  The  hills  in  the 
neighborhood  produced  excellent  wine.  There 
are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  a  splendid  theatre  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from  thirty 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  spectators,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  populoua> 
ness  of  Tauromen  um. 

Tau-»<I8Cyth.«.     Vid.  Scp:|ioTiOi' 
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TavrOnttm  (DOW  SenUtn),  a  itroigly-fortified 
^WD  in  Pannonia,  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Sa- 
rus  and  the  Duube. 

Taurus,  STATiLtuto,  a  distinffaished  general  of 
Octavianus.  At  the  battle  of  Aetiuna,  B.C.  81, 
be  commanded  the  land  forces  of  OctaTiaons, 
which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  he 
defeated  the  Cantabri,  Vaccei,  and  Astures. 
He  was  consul  in  26 ;  and  in  16,  when  the  em- 
peror went  to  Gaul,  the  government  of  the  city 
and  of  Italy  was  left  to  Taurus,  with  the  title 
of  praefectas  urbi.  In  the  fourth  consulship 
df  Augustus,  30,  Taurus  built  an  amphitheatre 
of  stone  at  his  own  expense.  Vid.  Roha,  p. 
761.  a. 

Taurus  {6  Tadpoci  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
high  mountain:  now  Taurus^  AUt-Dagh,  and 
other  special  names),  a  great  mountain  chain 
of  Asia.  In  its  widest  extent,  the  name  was 
applied,  by  the  later  geographers,  to  the  whole 
of  the  great  chain  which  runs  through  Asia 
from  west  to  east,  forming  the  southern  margin 
of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  which  it 
divides  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the  north  ahore 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  India.  But  this  is  not  a  common 
use  of  the  name.  In  its  usual  signification,  it 
denotes  the  mountain  chain  in  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or  Cheltdo- 
nium  Promontonum  at  the  southeast  angle  of 
Lycia,  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ;  then  along  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Commagene  ; 
thence,  after  being  broken  through  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  proceecu  almost  due  east  through  the 
south  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  south, 
and  the  streams  which  feed  the  Upper  Euphrates 
and  the  Araxes  on  the  north ;  thus  it  continues 
as  far  as  the  southern  margin  of  the  Lake  Ar- 
sissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the  name  of  Tau- 
rus, and  is  continued  in  the  chain  which,  under 
the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  6lc.,  forms  the 
nortbeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes valley.  This  main  chain  sends  offbranches 
which  are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the 
middle  of  the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  east  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  the  Anti- 
TAURus  branches  off  to  the  northeast.  In  the 
east  of  Cilicia,  the  Am  anus  goes  off  to  the  south- 
west and  south.  Immediately  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  branch  proceeds  to  the  southeast, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masius,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  di- 
viding the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the 
waters  which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into 
the  Euphrates.  The  Taurus  is  of  moderate 
height,  for  the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to 
the  summit.  Its  general  character  greatly  re- 
sembles the  mountain?  of  Central  Germany. 

Tavidii  (Taav<ov,  Tavioy :  now  probably  ruins 
at  Boghaz  Kieui),  th^  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in 
Galatia,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  formed 
the  centre  of  meeting  for  roads  leading  to  all 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  therefore  a  place 
f)f  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  had 
a  temple  and  hn^nze  colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
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TaxTla  orTAxTiLA  (ra  TaftXa,  lahaXz),  an 
important  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  in 
a  larse  and  fertile  |.lain  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian 
kinff  Taxilee  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its 
position  has  not  been  identified.  It  is  ijut,  as 
Major  RenneU  supposed.  Attack ;  and  theio  ia 
no  large  city  remaining  which  exactly  answcra 
to  its  position. 

Tazilrs  {Ta^C^nc).  1.  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  at  the  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,  B.  C.  827.  His  real  name 
was  Mophis  or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  called  him  Taxiles  orTaxilas,  from  the 
name  of  his  capital  city  of  Taxila,  near  the 
modem  Attock.  On  the  approach  of  A  lexa  nder 
he  hastened  to  meet  him  with  valuable  presents, 
and  was  in  consequence  confirmed  in  his  king- 
dom by  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 2.  A  general 
in  the  service  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and  one 
of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  con- 
fidence. 

Tif  ofiTB  (TaffyiTif),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pieione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mount 
Taygetus  in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Lacedemon  and  of  Eurotas. 

Titoirus,  or  Taygbtum,  or  Tayoeta  {Ta^ye- 
TOf,  To^yeroir,  rd  TafJycra,  pl.)f  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  sep- 
arating Laconia  and  Messenia,  and  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom- 
ontonum Tenarum.  Its  highest  points  were 
called  TalStus  and  EvSras,  about  three  miles 
south  of  Sparta.  Taygetus  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  nymph  Taygete. 

TsAiruv  (Teanensis).  I .  Apulum  (near  FofU$ 
Rotto)^  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  River  Frento, 
and  the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  eighteen  miles 
from  Larinum.— 2.  SiniciiruM  (now  Teano)^  an 
important  town  of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Sidicini,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mens  Massicus  and  on  the  Via  Prsnestina,  six 
miles  west  of  Cales.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus ;  and  in  its  neighborhood 
were  some  celebrated  medicinal  springs. 

TbIrus  (T^opof :  now  Teara,  Deara,  or  Dere), 
a  river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were 
usefu]  23  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodo- 
tus relates  that  it  rises  from  thirty-eight  fount- 
ains,  all  flowing  from  the  same  rock,  some  warn 
and  others  cold.  It  falls  into  the  Contadesdus : 
this  into  the  Agrianes ;  and  the  latter  again  into 
the  Hebrus. 

Tbatb  (Teatinus :  now  Chieti),  the  capital  of 
the  Marrucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the 
River  Atemus,  and  on  the  road  from  Aternum 
to  Corfininm. 

Tbcmbssa  {TiKfitfoaa),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  ex- 
cursion from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

Tecmon  {TeK/tuv),  a  town  of  the  Molossi  in 
Epirus. 

Tbctjbus  and  ANoiLldN  (TeieraZof  kqI  'hyyt- 
%/«nr),  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Di- 
pcnnus  and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Oalloo  u/ 
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JSglna ;  and  therefore  they  nuwt  have  flourish- 
ed about  B.C.  648. 

TECTfiaiG  R8  (Te«rd<rayef ).  1 .  In  Gallia.  Vid. 
VoLCiE.~2.  In  Asia  Minor.     Vid.  Galatia. 

Tec  UK  or  Ticw  (now  Tecli)^  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones, 
called  lUiberis  by  the  Greeks,  from  a  town  of 
this  name  upon  the  riTer. 

TedanTos,  a  river  in  lUyricum,  separating  la- 
pydia  and  Libumia. 

Tboba  (Tiyea).  I.  (Te/ednyc '  now  Piali),  an 
important  city  of  Arcadia*  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  TsoBATia  {Teyeartc)*  which  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Argolis  and  Laconia,  on  the 
south  by  Laconia,  on  the  west  by  Menalia,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Areadia, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tegeates, 
the  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  formed  out  of  nine 
small  townships,  which  were  united  into  one 
city  by  Aleus,  who  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  city.  At  a  later  time  we 
find  Tegea  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of 
which  possessed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus, 
who  was  especially  honored  in  Tegea.  The 
Tegeate  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  the 
oones  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  to 
conquer  this  people.  The  Tegeats  sent  three 
thousand  men  to  the  battle  of  Plates,  in  which 
(hey  we  re  d  isti  nguished  for  their  bravery.  They 
t-emained  faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ;  but  aAer  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they 
joined  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
%heir  independence.  During  Uie  wars  of  the 
Achsan  league  Tegea  was  taken  both  by  Cle- 
omenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonus  DosoUf 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Acheans. 
It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
time  both  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  Its  most 
splendid  publio  building  was  the  temple  of -Mi-* 
nerva  (Athena),  whicn  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  erected  soon  after  B.C.  894,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burned  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
Scopas,  and  the  sculptures  in  the  pediments 
were  probably  by  the  hand  of  Soopas  himself — 
t.  A  town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been  fi)unded  by 
'Agamemnon. 

TiLAMoir  (TeAo^ir),  son  of  iEacus  and  En- 
lels,  and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted 
Peleus  in  slaying  their  half-brother  Phocos  {vid. 
Peleus),  Telamon  was  expelled  from  jEgina, 
and  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Glauce,  daughter  of  Cychreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  whose  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Salamis.  He  afterward  married  Peri- 
boBa  or  Eribcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  TeUanonMu  and  TeUnumiug  he- 
rot.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the  Calydo- 
niau  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  also  a  great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom  he 
joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon  of 
Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  He 
there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinteus  or 
Alexlcacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Tramb'slus.  On  this  expedition  Telamon  and 
fifitt 
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Hercules  also  fought  against  the  Meropes  ii 
Cos,  on  account  of  Chalciope,  tne  beaut  fu. 
daughter  of  £ur>'pylus,  the  Jcing  of  the  Meropes 
and  against  the  giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  isth 
mus  of  Corinth.  Telamon  likewise  accompa- 
nied Hercules  on  his  expedition  against  the  Am 
axons,  and  slew  Melanippe. 

TsLAuoN  (now  Telamo7u)t  a  town  and  harboi 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  River  Urn- 
bro,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on 
his  return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition.  In 
its  neighborhood  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  235.  It  was  here  that 
Marine  landed  on  his  return  from  Africa  in  87. 
Telamon  was  undoubtedly  the  port  of  the  great 
Etruscan  city  recently  discovered  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Vetulonia. 

[Telamoihades.     Vid.  Telamon.] 
TelchInes  {Ttlxtve()t  a  family  or  a  tribe, 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassa  or 
Poseidon.    They  are  represented  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects:  1.  As  cultivators  of  the  soil  and 
ministers  of  the  gods.    As  such  they  came  from 
Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes, 
where  they  founded  Camirus,  lalysus,  and  Lin- 
dus.     Rhodes,  which  was  named  afler  tbem 
TeUhinis'f  was  abandoned  by  them,  because 
they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inunda- 
ted.   They  then  spread  in  difierent  directions. 
Lyctts  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple 
of  the  Lycian  Apollo.    This  god  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  them  at  Lindas,  and  Juno  (Hera)  at 
lalysus  and  Camirus.    Nymphs,  also,  are  called 
aiterthem  Telchinitt.    Neptune  (Poseidon)  was 
intrusted  to  them  by  Rhea,  and  they  brought 
him  up  in  conjunction  with  Caphira,  a  daughtet 
of  Oceanus.    Rhea,  Apollo,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
however,  are  also  described  as  hostile  to  the 
Telehines.    Apollo  is  said  to  have  assumed  tbo 
shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus  destroyed  the 
Telehines,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  hare  over- 
whelmed them  by  an  inundation.    2.  As  sorcer- 
ers and  envious  demons.    Their  very  eyes  and 
aspect  are  said  to  have  been  destructive.    The; 
had  it  in  theii  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  an« 
snow,  and  to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ; 
they  further  mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur, 
in  order  thereby  to  destroy  animals  and  plants. 
8.  As  artists,  for  they  are  said  to  have  invented 
useful  arts  and  institutions,  and  to  have  made 
images  of  the  gods.    They  worked  in  brass  and 
iron,  made  the  sickle  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and 
the  trident  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).    This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telehines  seemf 
to  have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classes 
with  the  Idean  Dactyls ;  and  Strabo  even  states 
that  those  of  the  nine  Rhodian  Telehines  who  ac~ 
companied  Rhea  to  Crete,  and  there  biought  up 
the  infant  Jupiter  (Zeus),  were  called  Curetes. 
TblIbS^.     Vid.  TxpuiJE. 
TiLisdAS  {Tff2,e66ac),  a  river  of  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, falling  into  the  Euphrates ;  probably  iden 
tical  with  the  Arsawias. 

[Televoas,  a  centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and  Ne- 
phele.] 

TblbolIdbs  (Ti7Aeic7.eM7f),  a  distinguished 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flour- 
ished about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Crati- 
nuB,  and  a  little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  Hi 
was  an  eimest  advocate  of  peace,  and  a  grea 
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admirer  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  a^e  of 
Themistodea.  [The  few  fragments  remaining 
of  his  comedies  are  eontained  in  Me'\teke*s 
Comic.  Grttc,  Fragm^  Yol.  i,  p.  130-138,  edit, 
minor] 

TsLBObvs  r^XexJlof ),  king  of  Sparta,  eighth 
of  the  Agids^  and  son  of  Arohelaos.  He  was 
slain  by  the  Messenians,  in  a  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Limnatis,  on  the  borders.  His  death 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war,  B.C.  743. 

TsLiodNUs  (T^A^yovof),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  bad  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Qirce  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  fa- 
ther. A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Ithacav  and,  being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began 
to  plunder  the  fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemacbus, 
being  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
stranger,  went  out  to  fight  against  him ;  hot 
Telegonus  ran  Ulysses  through  with  a  spear 
which  he  had  received  from  his  mother.  At 
the  command  of  Minerva  (Athena),  Telegonus, 
accompanied  by  Telemacbus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  ^eea,  there  buried  the  body 
of  Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Italns.  In  Italy  Telego- 
nus was  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  towns  of  Tusculum  and  Praeneste.  He  left 
a  daughter  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  family  of 
the  Mamilii  traced  their  descent 

TklbbcIchus  (T7;A^/ia;ror),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  fh- 
ther  went  to  Troy;  and  wlien  the  latter  bad 
been  absent  from  home  nearly  twenty  years, 
Telemachus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  gather 
information  concerning  him.  He  was  hoapita- 
bly  received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his  own  son 
to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta.  Menelaus 
also  received  him  kindly,  and  communicated  to 
him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning  Ulys** 
ses.  From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  father, 
whom  he  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  Ac< 
cording  to  some  accounts,  Telemachus  became 
the  father  of  Perseptolis  either  by  Polycaste, 
the  daughter  of  Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous.  Others  relate  that  he 
was  induced  by  Mioerva  (Athena)  to  marry 
Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Latinus; 
or  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a  daughter  of 
Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus 
the  founder  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 

TsLBiirs  (TvAe/toc),  son  of  Eurymus,  and  a 
celebrated  soothsayer. 

[TsLsoK  (TeA^wv),  an  Athenian,  a  son  of 
Ion,  husband  of  Zeuxippe,  and  father  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut Botes.  From  him  the  Teleontes  (TrA^ 
ovrtc)  derived  their  name.] 

TsLEPHASsA  (T^A^^affaa),  wife  of  Agenor,  and 
mother  of  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
She,  with  her  sons,  went  out  in  search  of  Euro* 
pa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) ; 
bat  she  died  on  the  expedition,  and  was  bnried 
by  Cadmus. 

TsLfipHvs  (T^Ae^),  son  of  Hercules  aad 
Ange,  the  daughter  of  King  Aleus  of  Tegea. 
Aa  soon  as  he  was  born  he  was  exposed  by  hia 
grandfather,  bat  was  reared  by  a  hind  ikXafo(\ 
mad  educated  by  King  Coiythus  in  Arcadia 
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On  reaching  manhood,  be  consulted  tkie  Dclphio 
oracle  to  learn  his  parentage,  and  was  ordered 
to  go  to  King  T\euthms  in  Mysia.  He  there 
found  his  mother,  and  succeeded  Teuthras  on 
the  throne  of  Mysia.  He  mairied  Laodice  or 
Astyocbe,  a  daughter  of  Priam ;  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia.  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  however, 
caused  him  to  stumUe  over  a  vine,  whereupon 
he  was  wounded  by  Achilles.  Being  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured 
by  him  who  bad  inflicted  it,  Telephus  repaired 
to  the  Grecian  camp ;  and  as  the  Greeks  bai? 
likewise  learned  from  an  oracle  that  without 
the  aid  of  Telephus  they  could  not  reach  Troy, 
Achilles  oured  Telephus  by  means  of  the  rust 
of  the  spear  by  which  he  had  been  wounded. 
Telephus,  in  return,  pointed  out  to  the  Greeks 
the  road  which  tbey  bad  to  take. 

TsLBFTB.     Vid.  Thala. 

TelesIa  (Telesinus :  now  Telcse),  a  town  u 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  AUife  to  Benevon- 
tum,  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Puni: 
war,  and  afterward  retaken  by  the  Romans.  I , 
was  colonized  by  Augustu.»  with  a  body  of  vet* 
erans.  It  was  the  birth>place  of  Pontius,  wb: 
fought  against  Sulla,  and  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Telesinus. 

Tblbsilla  (TtliiaiXKa),  of  Argos,  a  celebra 
ted  lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  aboix 
B.O.  6ia  In  the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta 
she  not  only  encouraged  her  countrymen  by  he" 
lyre  and  song,  but  she  took  up  arms  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen,  and  greatly 
oontributed  to  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Spartans.  In  memory  of  this  exploit; 
her  statue  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  at  Argos,  with  the  emblems  of  a 
poetess  and  a  heroine ;  Mars  (Ares)  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  wom- 
en ;  and  the  prowess  of  her  female  associates 
was  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  call- 
ed Jfyirisiiea.  Only  two  complete  verses  of 
her  poetry  are  extant,  [edited  by  Bergk,  in  hut 
Poeta  Lyrid  Chraeit  p.  742-3.] 

TBLEsiifus,  PomtIos,     Vii.  Powtxus. 

[TaLBsiRVs,  C.  Lucius,  consul  A.D.  66  with 
Suetonius  Paulinna.  He  was  banished  by  Do* 
mitian  for  his  love  of  philosophy.] 

Tblbstas  or  Tblbstbs  (TtA^trraf,  TeUariiq), 
of  Selinus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  later 
Athenian  dithyramb,  flourished  B.C.  398.  A 
few  lines  of  his  poetry  are  preserved  by  Athe- 
n»us,  [edited  by  Bergk  in  his  Fott«i  Lyrici  Gra^ 
d,  p.  864>6.] 

TblbthrIus  {TeXeBptoj[)t  a  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Eubosa,  near  Histica. 

[Tblbthusa,  wife  of  Ligdus  and  mother  of 
Ipbis.     Vid,  Iphis,  No.  4.] 

[Tblbutias  {Ttlevriaci  a  Spartan,  was  broth- 
er on  the  mother's  side  to  Agesilaus  II.,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  in  B.C.  898,  in  the  war  of  the 
Lacedemonians  against  Cfurinth  and  the  other 
states  of  the  hostile  league.  After  various 
sucoessihl  enterprises  in  diflferent  quartera,  he 
was  sent  as  general  against  the  Olynthiana 
in  B.C.  888;  but,  while  making  an  assault  on 
this  dty,  he  was  slain  in  a  aally  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.] 

TwAstiitM.  a  tows  in  Latinm^between.  ths 
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hibT  Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Via  Appia,  destroyed 
by  Ancus  Marcios. 

[Tellias  (TeA^'ac).  1.  Of  Elia,  a  distingaiah- 
ed  seer,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pbo- 
cians  in  a  war  against  the  Tbessaltans  a  few 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Thessalians,  his  statue 
was  erected  by  the  Phocians  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi. — 2.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracu- 
sans  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesian  war.] 

Tellus.     Vid.  Gjex. 

Telmessus  or  Tblmibsvs  {Te^tfotrdi^  TeXfico- 
erog :  TeA/ii/aaevf ,  TeX/iiatyevf).  1 .  (Ru ins  at  Miij 
the  port  of  Macri),  a  city  of  Lycia,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called  Telmissicus  Si- 
nus, and  close  to  the  promontory  Telmissis. — 
2.  A  town  of  Caria,  sixty  stadia  (six  geograph- 
ical miles)  from  Halicarnassus,  celebrated  for 
the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  divination.  It  is 
often  identified  with  the  former  place. 

Tblo  Martiub  (now  Toulon),  a  porttown  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
did  not  become  a  place  of  importance  till  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

TiLOS  (TjyXof :  T^AiOf :  now  Tehs  or  Pisko- 
> '),  a  small  island  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  one 
ot  the  Sporades,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Caria, 
southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridis, 
between  Rhodes  and  Nisyrus.  It  was  also 
called  Agathussa. 

Telphusba.     Vid,  Thblpusa. 

TemenIdje.     Fu2.Tbmenu8. 

Temenites  (Teftivirrfc)*  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  sacred  temenus  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Syracuse. 

Tembnus  {Tvfievoc)t  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidie  who  invaded  Peloponne- 
sus. After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  he 
received  Argos  as  his  share.  His  descendants, 
thb  Temenidae,  being  expelled  from  Argos,  are 
said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia  called  them- 
selves Temenidffi. 

Tbmesa  or  Temps  A  (Temessus  or  Tempsa- 
nus :  now  Torre  del  Lufn)^  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
on  the  Sinus  Terinaeus,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Ausonian  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  colonized 
^y  a  body  of  iEtolians  under  Thoas.  At  a  still 
later  time  it  was  successively  in  the  possession 
of  the  Locrians,  of  the  Bruttians,  and  finally 
of  ttie  Romans,  who  colonized  it  in  B.C.  196. 
Some  of  the  ancients  identified  this  town  with 
Temese,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  celebrated  for 
Hs  copper  mines ;  but  the  Homeric  town  was 
probably  in  Cyprus. 

Temnds.  \.  {rdT^fivov  6pof:  now  Morad  or 
Ak  Dagh)y  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  extending 
eastward  from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
and  dividing  Mysia  into  two  parts.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Macestus,  Mysius,  Caltcas, 
and  Evenus. — %.  (Now  Memmen  1  or  Guzal-Hi- 
»arJ),  a  cityof  JSolis,  in  the  northwest  of  Lyd- 
ia  (some  say  in  Mysia),  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Hermus,  thirty  miles  south  of  Cyme.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny's 
time)  it  110  longer  existed. 

TsM  VK  (Tiunfi,  contractioc  of  Tfitirea)*  a  heao- 
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tiful  and  romantic  valley  in  the  noith  of  The» 
saly,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa 
through  which  the  Peneus  escapes  into  th« 
sea.  The  lovely  scener/  of  this  glen  is  fre 
quently  described  by  the  ancient  poets  and  de- 
claimers ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  favorite  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  had  trans 
planted  his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  The 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  five  miles  in 
length,  and  opens  gradually  to  the  east  into  a 
spacious  plain.  Tempo  is  also  of  great  import 
ance  in  history,  as  it  is  the  only  pass  through 
which  an  army  can  invade  Thessaly  from  the 
north.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  on  each  side 
of  the  Peneus  approach  so  close  to  each  other 
as  only  to  leave  room  between  them  for  the 
stream ;  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tempe  is 
the  only  channel  through  whip h  the  waters  of 
the  Thessalian  plain  descend  into  the  sea;  anf 
it  was  the  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that 
these  waters  had  once  covered  the  countiy  with 
a  vast  lake,  till  an  outlet  was  formed  for  them 
by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature,  which  rent 
the  rocks  of  Tempe  asunder.  So  celebrated 
was  the  scenery  of  Tempe  that  its  name  was 
given  to  any  beautiful  valley.  Thus  we  find  a 
Tempe  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines  near  Reate, 
through  which  the  River  Yelinus  flowed  ;  and 
also  a  Tempe  in  Sicily,  through  which  the  Rive? 
Helorus  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tempt 
Heloria. 

[Tempsa.     Vid.  Tembsa.] 

Tbmpyra,  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  mountain  pass,  between  Mount  Rhodope 
and  the  coast. 

Tbnctbrx  or  TsNCHTiRi,  a  people  of  Ger 
many,  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  Roh 
and  the  Sieg,  south  of  the  Usipetes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  their  name  usually  occurs. 
They  crossed  the  Rhine  together  with  the  Usip- 
etes, with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  gr$at  slaugh- 
ter, and  those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  the 
territories  of  their  southern  neighbora  the  Sy- 
gambri.  The  Tencteri  afterward  belonged  to 
the  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and  at  a  still  latei 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  thri 
confederacy  of  the  Franks. 

[TsMBA  {Tevia :  Teveartfc  •*  now  Ckiliomodi), 
a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Corinthia,  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  seme  Trojan  captives 
brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  CEdipus  was 
brought  up  by  his  8&ppo|sed  ftither  Poly  bus.  Its 
inhabitants  could  likewise  boast  that  the  great 
er  part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Archi&j 
to  Syraci'se  were  their  fellow-citizens.  Hav 
ing  subm  tted  to  the  Roman  power  without  re 
sistance,  it  escaped  the  destruction  that  over 
whelmed  Corinth.] 

Tiviiho*  orTENEDUS  {Tivedoc:  Tevidwc:  now 
Tenedos),  a  small  island  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  oft 
the  coast  of  Troas,  of  en  importance  very  dis- 
proportionate to  its  size,  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  from 
which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  the  Troad  was  forty 
stadia  (four  geographical  miles),  and  from  Les-^ 
bos  fifty-six  stadia :  its  circuit  was  eighty  stadia. 
It  wf  4  called,  in  early  timeSt  by  the  iiamef  30 
lOOglc 
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'/xlydna,  Leucophrys,  Phcenice,  and  Lyrnessus. 
rhe  mythical  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is 
rom  Tenes,  son  of  Cycnus.  It  had  an  iEolian 
city  of  the  same  name,  with  two  harbors.  Its 
Dame  appears  in  several  proverbs,  such  as  Tev- 
idioc  w^ACKV^f  T.  &vdp6nroi,  T.  oiAi^r^f ,  T.  kgkov. 
It  appears  in  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  as 
the  station  to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their 
fleet,  in  order  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  think 
that  they  had  departed,  and  to  receive  the  wood- 
en horse.  In  the  Persian  war  it  was  used  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  It  afterward  be- 
came a  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  and  adhered  to 
her  during  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  which 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians.  At  the 
Macedonian  conquest  the  Tenedians  regained 
their  liberty.  In  the  war  against  Philip  III., 
Attains  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos  as  a  naval 
station,  and  in  the  Mithradatic  war  Lucullus 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithradates  off  the 
island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alexandrea 
Troas.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  women. 

Tenes  or  Tbnnes  (Tiwffc)^  son  of  Cycnus 
and  Proclea,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cycnus 
was  King  of  Colone  i n  Troas.  His  second  wife 
was  Philonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  step- 
son :  but  as  he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  ac- 
cused him  to  his  father,  who  threw  both  his  son 
and  daughter  in  a  chest  into  the  sea.  But  the 
chest  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Iieoeophrys,  of  which  the  inhabitants  elected 
him  king,  and  which  he  called  Tenedos,  after 
bis  own  name.  Cycnv^  at  length  heard  of  the 
innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome,  and 
went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tones  were  slain  by  Achilles.  To- 
nes was  afterward  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Ten- 
edos. 

Tends  (Ttvo;  :  T^vioc  :  now  7tno),  a  small 
island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  southeast  of  Andros 
and  north  of  Delos.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  It  was  originally  called  Hydrusta 
('Tdpovffaa)  because  it  was  well  watered,  and 
Ophiussa  ('O^tovffao)  because  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  It  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  8.  Nicolo.  It  had  also 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Tbntvra  {raThnvpa:  Tevrwp/n^f,  Tentyii- 
tes :  ruins  at  Denderah),  a  city  oif  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aby- 
dos  and  Coptos,  with  celebrated  temples  of 
Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venus),  Isis,  and  Typhon. 
Its  people  were  distinguished  for  their  hatred 
of  the  crocodile;  and  upon  this. and  the  con- 
Irarj  propensities  of  the  peof^e  of  Ombi,  Juve- 
nal founds  his  fifteenth  satire.  Vid.  Ombx. 
There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Athor  and  of  Isis :  in  the  latter  was 
found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now  pre- 
served at  Paris. 

Tioa  ii  Tioc:  Tjytof,  Telus:  now  SighMJik), 
one  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  Anacreon 
and  Heoatceus.  It  stood  on  the  southern  side 
of  th^  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
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Mount  Mimas  with  the  main  land  of  Lydia  a 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  between  the  promontoriei 
of  Coryceum  and  Myonnesus.  It  was  a  flour- 
ishing sea-port,  until,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  inhabitants  retired 
to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  however,  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  had  two  harbors,  and  a  celebrated  tenple  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

Tbbbdon  (TepTfdufv  :  now  probably  Dorah)^  a 
city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Tigris,  below  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  was  a  great  em- 
porium for  the  traflic  with  Arabia.  It  is  nc 
doubt  the  Dibidotis  {^ipldunc)  of  Arrian. 

Tbebntia.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter.  She  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense 
and  great  resolution ;  and  her  firmness  of  char- 
acter was  of  no  small  service  to  her  weak  and 
vacillating  husband  in  some  important  periods 
of  bis  life.  On  his  banishment  in  B.C.  58,  Te- 
rentia  by  her  letters  endeavored  to  keep  up  Ci- 
cero's fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigorously  exert* 
ed  herself  on  his  behalf  among  his  friends  in 
Italy.  During  the  civil  war,  however,  Cicero 
was  oflfended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterward  he  married  Pub- 
lilia,  a  young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the 
management.  Terentia  could  not  have  been 
less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  probable  that  she  married 
again.  It  is  related,  indeed,  by  Jerome,  that 
she  married  Sallust  the  historian,  and  subse- 
quently Messala  Corvinus ;  but  these  marriagea 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  may 
therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three. — 3. 
Also  called  Tbbentilla,  the  wife  of  Maecenas, 
and  also  one  of  the  favorite  mistresses  of  Au- 
gustus. The  intrigue  between  Augustus  and 
Terentia  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  subsisted  between  the  em- 
peror and  his  minister,  and  finally  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  retirement  of  the  latter. 

Tbrbntianus  Maurus,  a  Roman  poet,  proba- 
bly lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  was  a  native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname, 
Maurus,  indicates.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  Terentianus,  entitled  De  LUeris,  SyUabis,  Pe- 
dibtis,  MariSf  which  treats  of  prosody  and  the 
different  kinds  of  metre  with  much  elegance  and 
skill.  The  work  is  printed  by  Santen  and  Van 
Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1825,  and  by  Lacb^ 
mann,  Berol.,  1836. 

Teebntius  Afes,  p.,  usually  called  Terence, 
the  celebrated  comic  poet,  was  born  at  Carthage 
B.C.  195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the 
slave  of  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. A  handsome  person  and  promising  talents 
recommended  Terence  to  his  master,  who  af- 
forded him  the  best  education  of  the  age,  and 
finally  manumitted  hiip.  On  his  manumission, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  Terence  as- 
sumed his  patron's  nomen,  Terentius,  having 
been  previously  caHet*  Publius  or  Publipor.  Tho 
Andria  was  the  first  play  ofifered  by  Terence  foi 
representation.  The  curule  lediles  referred  the 
piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of  the  most  popnUi 
play-writers  at  Rome.    Unknown  and  meaai]| 
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td,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a  low  stool 
118  opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  tnat  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
him.  and  the  young  aspirant,  tl^n  in  his  twenty* 
seventh  year,  was  mviied  to  share  the  coach 
and  supper  of  his  judge.  This  reading  of  the 
Andria,  however,  must  hare  preceded  its  per- 
formance nearly  two  years,  for  Cacilius  died  in 
168,  and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Meanwhile, 
copies  were  in  circulation,  enry  was  awtkened, 
and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran,  and  nol;  -very 
successful  play-writer,  began  his  unwearied  at- 
tacks on  the  dramatic  and  personal  character 
of  the  author.  The  Andria  was  successful,  and, 
aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  address 
of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  introdoc- 
ing  him  to  the  most  refiSed  and  intellectual  cir- 
eles  of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  I«aelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated 
him  as  an  equal,  and  are  said  &Ten  to  have  as- 
sisted him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays. 
After  residing  some  years  at  Rome,  Terence 
went  to  Greece,  and  while  there  he  translated 
one  hundred  and  eight  of  Menander*s  comedies. 
He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have  vari- 
ous accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  aller  embarking  at  Brundisium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more ;  according  to  others,  he 
died  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  m  Leucadia,  or 
at  Patree  in  Achaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.  But 
the  prevailing  report  was,  that  his  translations 
of  Menander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  ffrief  for 
their  loss  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  169,  or  in  the 
year  followmg.  He  left  a  daughter,  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  family.  Six  comedies  are 
all  that  remain  to  us ;  and  they  are  probably  all 
that  Terence  produced.  His  later  versions  of 
Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood,  from  their 
number  and  the  short  time  in  which  they  were 
made,  merdiy  itudies  for  future  dramas  of  his 
own.  His  plays  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1.  Artdriot  "the  Woman  of 
Andros,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
cerium,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Megalesiao  Games,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  166. 
2.  Hecyra,  *•  the  Step-Mother,"  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games  in  165.  3.  Heauton'timoron- 
menoM,  "  the  Self-Tormentor,"  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  163.  4.  Eunuehus,  "the 
Eunuch,"  played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  163. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  6.  Phormio,  was  performed  in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Roman 
Games  on  the  first  of  October.  6.  Addphi,  "  the 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
funeral  games  of  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  1 60.  The 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  translated  mto 
most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Plautus,  were,  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  re- 
fined play-writers.  Th9  ancient  critics  are 
ananimous  in  ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate 
purity  and  elegance  of  langaaire,  and  nearly  so 
m  denying  him  ms  eomiea.  But  it  should  be 
^collected  that  four  of  Terence's  six  plays  are 
more  or  less  sentimental  comedies,  in  which 
9u  comUa  is  not  a  primary  element.  Moreover, 
Terence  is  generally  contraste<l  with  P  autus^ 
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with  whom  he  had  very  little  in  cmnmoji. 
Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  highest  genius 
for  exciting  laughter,  and  a  natural  force  which 
his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  to  Terence 
greater  consistency  of  plot  and  character,  doMi 
observation  of  generic  and  individual  distino* 
tione,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skill  and 
variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a  wider 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport 
and  earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence** 
superiority  in  these  points  arises  from  his  copy* 
ing  his  Greek  originals  more  servilely.  But  do 
servile  copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have 
corresponding  fragments  enough  of  Menander 
to  prove  that  Terence  retouched  and  sometimes 
improved  his  model.  In  summing  up  his  merits 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  praise  which  has  beer 
universally  accorded  him — that,  although  a  for- 
eigner and  a  freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicerc 
and  Caesar  the  palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  best 
editions  of  Terence  are  by  Bentley,  Cantab., 
1736,  4to,  Amstel.,  1727,  4to,  Lips.,  1791,  8vo; 
by  Westerhovius,  Hage  Com.,  1727,  3  vols. 
4to ;  and  by  Stallbaum,  Lips.,  1830, 8vo. 

TbrentTus  Cullbo.     Vid.  Cullso. 

Tbrbntius  Vabbo.     Vid,  Vaero. 

Tbrbs  (TnpiK)-  1.  King  of  the  Odiysae  and 
father  of  Sitalcbs,  was  the  founder  of  the  great 
Odrysian  monarchy.— 3.  King  of  a  portion  of 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tbrbus  (Tj7pei;c)>  son  of  Mars  (Ares),  king  of 
the  Thracians  in  Daulis,  afterward  Phocis 
Pandion,  king  of  Attiea,  who  had  two  daugffatera, 
Philomela  and  Procne,  called  in  the  assistance 
of  Tereus  against  some  enemy,  and  gave  hini 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage.  Tereus  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Itys,  and  then  con* 
cealed  her  in  the  country,  that  he  might  thua 
marry  her  sister  Philomela,  whom  he  deceived 
by  sayiRff  that  Procne  was  dead.  At  the  same 
ti  me  he  deprived  Philomela  of  her  tongue.  Ovid 
{Met,  vi.,  666)  reverses  the  story  by  stating  that 
Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Philomela 
was  dead.  Philomela,  however,  soon  leameo 
the  truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  a 
few  words  which  she  wove  into  a  peplus.  Proc- 
ne thereupon  killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served 
up  the  flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus. 
She  then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursued 
them  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  sistere  were 
overtaken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
them  into  birds.  Piixsne  accordingly  became 
a  nightingale,  Philomela  a  swallow,  and  Te- 
reus a  boopoo.  According  to  some,  Procne  be- 
came a  swallow,  Philoueia  a  nightingale,  and 
Tereus  a  hawk. 

Tbboestb  (Terge&tinus :  now  Trieste),  a  town 
of  Istria,  on  a  bay  in  the  northeast  of  the  Adri- 
atk>  Gulf,  called  after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.  It 
was  at  first  an  insignificant  place,  with  which 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  in  their  wan 
with  the  lapydes ;  but  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion it  became  a  town  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian. 

Tbeia  {TffpeliK  ^po(  alm^t  Hom.),  a  mountaia 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cya* 
icus.  Some  identified  it  with  a  hill  near  Lamp- 
sacns,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Cjrbele. 

TbrIas  (now  €huuniUiingA)t  a  river  in  Sfaah 
near  Leontini.  ^-^  j 
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[Tbubaivs  or  TiRiBAZVi  {TffplSaCoct  Tifihor 
QBf),  a  Persian,  high  in  the  favor  of  Aitaxerxea 
[I.,  and  when  he  was  present,  as  Xenophon 
■ays,  no  one  else  had  the  honor  of  helping  the 
monarch  mount  his  horse.  At  the  time  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  B.C.  401,  Te- 
ribazus  was  satrap  of  Western  Armenia,  and, 
when  the  Greeks  had  reached  the  River  Tele- 
boas  on  the  frontier  of  his  territory,  he  himself 
rode  up  to  their  camp  and  proposed  a  truce,  on 
condition  that  both  parties  should  abstain  from 
molesting  each  other,  the  Greeks  taking  only 
what  they  needed  while  in  his  country.  Teri- 
bazas,  however,  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  word, 
but  waited  to  assail  the  Greeks  in  a  mountain 
pass,  which  the  latter,  on  learning  his  design, 
secured,  and  having,  besides,  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  satrap,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight.  Sub- 
sequently he  aided  the  Lacedaemonians  until 
superseded  in  B.C.  393,  and  again  after  his  res* 
toration  in  B.C.  388.  Various  charges  having 
been  brought  against  him,  he  was  pot  on  his  trial 
and  triumphantly  acquitted.  After  this  Arta- 
xerxes  promised  him  Amastris,  and  afterward 
Atossa,  in  marriage,  and  having  each  time 
broken  his  word,  Teribazus  excited  an  insurrec- 
tion, but  was  betrayed,  and  slain  by  the  king's 
guards.] 

Tbridatks.     Vid,  Tibidatbs. 

TbrIna  (Terinaeus :  now  St.  Eufemia),  a  town 
cn  the  western  coast  of  Brnttium,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Terinaous  derived  its  name.  It  was 
a  Greek  city  founded  by  Croton,  and  was  origi- 
nally a  place  of  some  importance ;  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

[TsRiirjBus  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia). 
Vid.  Terina.] 

TsRidLTs  or  TerxSla  Castra,  a  fortress  in 
Retia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tyrol.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by 
the  CasiU  of  Tyrol,  lying  above  Mtran^  to  the 
north  of  the  road. 

TermantTa,  Termbb,  or  Tbrmbsus  (Termea- 
tinus  or  Termesius :  now  Ermitti  de  muHra  Se- 
ima  de  Tiermes),  a  town  of  the  Arevaei  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  originally  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which  frequently 
resisted  the  Romans,  who  compelled  them,  in 
consequence,  to  abandon  the  town,  and  buUd  a 
new  one  on  the  plain,  B.C.  98. 

Tbbmbra  (ra  Tep^epa),  a  Dorian  city  in  Caria, 
00  the  Promontory  Termerium  {Tepfiptov),  the 
northwestern  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city. 

Tbbmbssus  {Tepfiffaodct  and  other  forms: 
mina  probably  at  Shenet),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  high 
op  on  the  Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which 
the  River  Catarrhactes  flowed  It  was  almost 
fanpregnahle  by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even 
Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  take  it. 

Terminus,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  who  ordered 
that  every  one  should  mark  the  bonndaries  of 
his  landed  property  by  stones  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  and  at  these  boundary-stones  every 
year  sacrifices  should  be  oflTered  at  the  festival 
of  the  Terminalia.  The  Terminus  of  the  Ro- 
man state  originally  stood  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  nule^stone  on  the  road  toward  Laurentnm, 
lear  a  \  lace  calle'*  ^esti.    Another  ->nblic  Ter- 
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minns  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Cap 
itol.  It  is  said  that  when  this  temple  was  to  be 
founded^  all  the  gods  gave  way  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Terminus  and  Ju- 
ventas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  auguries  would 
not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was  taken  as 
an  orten  that  the  Roman  state  would  remain 
ever  andiminished  and  young,  atd  the  cfaapek 
of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  the  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than  Ju 
piter  himself,  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

[Tbrmub,  a  small  river  of  Sardinia,  flowing 
into  the  sea  on  the  western  or  northern  coast.] 

Terpandbr  {Tipiravdpot\  the  &ther  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  be- 
tween B.C.  700  and  650.  He  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new 
system  of  music,  and  established  the  first  mn> 
sical  school  or  system  that  existed  in  Greece. 
He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre,  which  before 
his  time  had  only  four  strings,  thus  making  it 
seven-stringed.  His  music  produced  a  power- 
ful efliect  upon  the  Spartans,  and  he  was  held  in 
high  honor  by  tbem  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  He  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  victory 
in  the  musical  contests  at  the  festival  of  the 
Caroea  (676).  We  have  only  three  or  four  frag- 
ments of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

[Tbbpxus,  father  of  the  celebrated  minstrej 
Phemios,  who  is  hence  called  by  Homer  Ter- 
piftdes  {Tepirtd&tfc)} 

TsmpsicHdRB  {Tepinx^)t  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dan* 
cing.     Vid.  Mvsm. 

Terra.     Vid,  Gma. 

Terracina,  more  usuaHy  written  TARRAciaA 
Vid.  Tarracina. 

[Trrrasidius,  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in 
Gaul,  was  sent  to  the  Unelli  to  obtain  com  ia 
B.C.  67,  but  detained  a  prisoner  by  them.] 

[Tbrua,  a  female  actress,  and  one  of  the  fo- 
vorite  mistresses  of  Verres  in  Sicily.] 

[Tbbtia  or  Tbrtulla.     Vid,  Junta,  No.  3.] 

Tbrtvllianus,  Q.  SbptTmxus  Florbns,  nsu 
ally  called  Tbrtullxan,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Latin  fathers  now  extant.    Notwithstanding  the 
Celebris  which  he  has  always  enjoyed,  out 
knowledge  of  his  personal  history  is  extremely 
limited,  and  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
a  soocinct  notice  by  St.  Jerome.    From  this  we 
learn  that  TertuUian  was  a  native  of  Carthage, 
the  son  of  a  proconsular  centurion  (an  officer 
who  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  aid-de- 
camp to  provincial  governors) ;  that  he  flourish- 
ed chiefly  during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Seve> 
rus  and  of  Caracalla ;  that  he  became  a  presby- 
ter, and  remained  orthodox  until  he  had  reachec 
the  term  of  middle  life,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which  he  experience! 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  went  ove 
to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several  books  ii 
defence  of  those  heretics ;  that  he  lived  to 
great  age,  and  was  the  author  of  many  work& 
His  birth  may  be  placed  about  A.D.  160,  and  L' 
death  about  S40.    The  most  interesting  of  a 
nnmerous  works  is  his  Apologia^  or  defence  c 
Christianity.    It  was  written  at  Carthage,  pro 
ablv  during  the  reign  of  Sevems^  The  writiuf 
gitized  by  V^j0©QIC 
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of  TertuUian  8k.ow  that  he  was  a  man  of  faded 
learning ;  but  his  style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  ob- 
scare,  abounding  in  far-fotohed  metaphors  and 
extraragant  hyperboles.  The  best  editions  of 
the  complete  works  of  TertuUian  are  the  edit, 
of  Venice,  1744,  fol.,  and  that  by  Semler  and 
Schutz,  6  vols.  8yo,  Hah,  1770.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Apolcgeticus  by  Havercamp,  8vo, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1710,  (and  of  the  Apclog.  and  Ad 
Natiorus  by  Oehler,  Halle,  1849.] 

Testa,  C  TbebatIus,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  he  followed 
Caesar's  party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Cicero  dedicated  to  Trebatius  his  book  of  Top- 
tea,  which  he  wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book 
of  Aristotle.  Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Hor- 
ace addressed  to  him  the  first  satire  of  the  sec- 
ond book.  Trebatius  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Corne- 
lius Maximus,  and  master  of  Labeo.  He  wrote 
some  books  De  Jure  Civili  and  De  Religionibtu. 
He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no 
direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

TsTHYS  (TnOvf)^  daughter  of  Coelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Gaea),  and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  Oceanides  and 
of  the  numerous  river-gods.  She  also  educated 
Juno  (Hera),  who  Mrae  brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

[TetrIpolis,  a  union  of  four  cities  or  states ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Attic 
Tcirapolis  (TerpciiroAif  r^c  'Arnic^f),  a  district 
of  Attica  lying  northward  from  Athens,  com- 
posed of  OGnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus,  founded  by  Xuthus.  3.  The  Dori- 
fit.  Vid.  Doris.  3.  The  Syrian  (r^c  Ivpiac,  or 
le2.evKtc),  composed  of  Antiochia,  Apamea,  La- 
odicea,  and  Seleucia.] 

TbtrTca,  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pi- 
cenum  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging 
to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Tetr!cd8,  C.  PesuvIus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled 
Gaul  during  its  separation  from  the  empire  un- 
der Gallienus  and  his  successor.  He  reigned 
in  Gaul  from  A.D.  267  to  274,  and  was  defeat- 
ed by  Aurelian  in  274  at  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  believed  to  have  be- 
tniyed  his  army  to  the  emperor.  It  is  certain 
that  although  Tetricus,  along  with  his  son,  grac- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  imme- 
diately afterward  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction by  Aurelian. 

Tbucbb  (Td^ffpof).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god 
Scamander  by  the  nymph  Idea,  was  the  first 
king  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teueri.  Dardanus  of  Samothrace 
came  to  Teucer,  received  his  daughter  Batea 
or  Arisbe  in  marriage,  and  became  his  success- 
or in  the  kingdom.  According  to  others,  Dar- 
danus was  a  native  prince  of  Troy,  and  Scaman- 
der and  Teucer  immigrated  into  Troas  from 
Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  ApoUo 
Smintheus. — 2.  Son  of  Telamon  and  Hesione, 
was  a  step- brother  of  A jax,  and  the  best  archer 
among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
nim  in  Salamis,  because  hf  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
•ai'ed  away  in  search  of  a  or  w  home,  which  he 
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found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  gives 
to  him  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  found- 
ed the  town  of  Salamis,  and  married  Eune,  the 
daughter  of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  became  th« 
father  of  Asteria. 

Tbuobi.     Vid,  Mysia,  Troas. 

Tbumbssus  (Tevfiffcaoc),  a  mountain  in  Bgbo- 
tia,  near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  waa 
from  this  mountain  that  Bacchus  (DionysosX 
enraged  with  the  Thebans,  sent  the  fox  which 
committed  such  devastations  in  their  territory. 

Teuta  (Tevra),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the 
Illyrians,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  B.C.  231.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  piratical 
expeditions  of  her  subjects  upon  the  Italian 
merchants,  the  Romans  sent  two  ambassadors 
to  demand  satisfaction,  but  she  not  only  refus- 
ed to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  caused 
the  youn^r  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  assassin- 
ated on  his  way  home.  War  was  now  declared 
against  her  by  the  Romans.  The  greater  part 
of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  grant- 
ed to  her  (B.C.  228)  on  condition  of  her  giving 
up  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

[Tbutamias  (Tevra/uaOi  a  king  of  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  and  father  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethus.] 

Tbuthrania.     Vid.  Mysia. 

Tbuthbas  {Te68pa{).  1.  An  ancient  king  ot 
Mysia,  who  married,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, adopted  as  his  daughter  Auge,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aleus.  He  also  received  with  hospitali^ 
her  son  Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia 
in  search  of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mysia  by  Telephus.  VwC  Tel- 
ephus. The  fifty  daughters  of  Teuthras,  given 
as  a  reward  to  Hercules,  are  called  by  Ovid 
Teutkrantia  turba.^[2.  A  Greek  warrior  of  Mag< 
nesia,  slain  by  Hector  before  Troy. — 3.  A  com- 
panion of  iGneas,  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Rutuli  in  Italy.] 

Tbvthbas  (TevSpac :  now  probably  Demtrji- 
Dagk\  a  mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of 
Teuthrania,  a  southwestern  branch  of  Temnas. 
It  contains  a  celebrated  pass,  called  the  Irm 
Gates  {Demir  Kapa)^  through  which  all  caravans 
between  Smyrna  and  Brusa  (the  ancient  Pru- 
sias)  must  needs  pass. 

TEDTOBaBoiBNsis  Saltos,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Germany,  covered  with  wood,  extending  north 
of  the  Lippe,  from  Osnabruck  to  Paderborn,  and 
known  in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald  or  Lipmeche  Wald.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  the  defeat  and  destruc 
tion  of  Varus  and  three  Roman  legions  by  the 
Germans  under  Arminius,  A.D.  9. 

[Tbuto¥atu8,  son  of  Ollovicon,  king  of  the 
Nitiobriges,  joined  Vercinffetorix  with  a  body 
of  cavalry :  being  suddenly  attacked  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  while  reposing  in  his  tent,  he  with 
difficulty  escaped  half  naked  from  the  camp.] 

TbutSnes  or  TsuTdNi,  a  powerful  people  in 
Germany,  who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Romaa 
dominions  along  with  the  Cimbn  at  tho  latter 
end  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  history 
of  their  invasion  is  given  under  Cihbbi.  The 
name  Teutones  is  not  a  collective  name  of 
the  whole  people  of  Germany,  as  some  writ 
e(  s  have  supposed,  but  oi^of  one  Jtartiouls 
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tribe,  who  probably  dwelt  oti  the  coast  oi  the 
daltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

TiiABOR,  Tabdb.  -s"  AtabyrTom  {'AraSvpioVf 
LXX. :  'UaBvptov,  Joseph. :  now  Jebel  Tur),  an 
tBolated  moontain  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  in  Galilee,  between  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  Its 
•ammit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town  under 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  it  can  not  be,  as  a  local 
tradition  asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  transfigured,  although  the  tra> 
dition  has  been  bolstered  up  by  a  variation  of  the 
modern  name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it 
Jebel  iVtcr,  i.  e.,  the  Mountain  of  Light. 

Thabraca  or  Tabraca  (8<i6pa/ra,  Td6a0pa: 
now  Tabarca),  a  city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Tusca,  and  on  the  frontier  toward 
Zeugitana. 

ThaIs  (8a/f),  a  celebrated  Athenian  courte- 
san, who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on 
hia  expedition  mto  Asia.  Her  name  is  best 
known  from  the  story  of  her  having  stimulated 
the  conqueror,  during  a  great  festival  at  Per- 
sepolis,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings;  but  this  anecdote,  immortalised  as  it 
has  been  by  Dryden*s  famous  ode,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability a  mere  fable.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Thato  attached  herself  to  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Leontisctts  and  Lagus,  and  of  a  daughter,  Irene. 

Thala  (OdXa),  a  great  city  of  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  Salhist  and  other  writers,  and  prob- 
ably identical  with  Tblbptb  {TeXenr^)  or  Thb- 
LBPTE,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Numidia,  seventy- 
one  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Capsa.  It  was 
the  southwestern  frontier  town  toward  the 
desert,  and  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Ta- 
cape  on  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Ferianah,  or  with  the  large  ruins 
near  it  called  Medinah  el  Kadima. 

TralImjb  {BaXoftai).  1.  A  fortified  town  in 
Elis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylos. — 
2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  probably  a  little  to  the 
east  o^\he  River  Pamisus.     . 

Thala88I08,  Tala88I08,  or  TiLASBio,  a  Ro- 
man  senator  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  At  the 
time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a 
maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  was  carried  oflTfor 
Thalassios,  the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order 
to  protect  her  against  any  assaults  from  others, 
exclaimed  "  for  Thalassius."  Hence,  it  is  said, 
arose  the  wedding  shout  with  which  a  bride  at 
Rome  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  bride- 
groom. 

Tralbs  (OaX^c),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  born  at  Miletus 
about  B.C.  G36,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  though  the  exact  date  neither  of  his 
birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyat- 
tes ;  to  have  diverted  the  course  of  the  Halys 
in  the  time  of  Croesus;  and  later,  in  order  to 
unite  the  lonians  wben  threatened  by  the  Per- 
sians, to  have  instituted  a  federal  council  in 
Teos.  In  the  lists  of  the  Seven  Sages  hb  naow 
•eems  to  have  stood  at  the  head ;  and  he  dis- 
played his  wisdom  both  by  political  sagacity 
and  by  prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  in  Greece  of  the  study 
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of  philosupby  and  mathematics.  In  the  Iatte« 
science,  however,  we  find  attributed  to  him  only 
prooft  of  propositions  which  belong  to  Uie  first 
elements  of  |[eometry,  and  woich  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  enabled  him  to  calculate  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  may,  however,  have  obtained  hia 
knowledge  of  the  higher  brancMs  of  mathemat- 
ics from  Egypt,  which  country  he  is  said  to  have 
visited.  Thales  maintained  that  water  is  the 
origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby  that  it  is 
water  out  of  which  every  thing  arises  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left 
no  works  behind  him. 

Thalbs  or  THALBTA8  (GaX^Ct  OaXj/rac),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Spartans  he  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by 
the  influence  of  his  music,  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  Apollo,  who  had  visited  the  city  with 
a  plague,  and  composed  the  factions  of  the  cit» 
izens,  who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other.  He 
founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which 
flourished  at  Sparta,  the  first  having  been  es- 
tablished by  Terpander.  The  date  of  Thaletas 
is  uncertain,  but  he  may  probably  be  placed 
shortly  after  Terpander.     Vid.  Terpander. 

Thalia  (BdAeta,  edXla).  1.  One  of  the  nine 
Muses,  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy.  Vid.  Mubjb.— 2.  One  of  the  Nereides. 
— 3.  One  of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

Thallo.     Vid.  HoRM. 

Thalna  or  Talna,  M*.  Juventids,  was  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  B.C.  170,  praetor  167,  and  con- 
sul 163,  when  he  subdued  the  Corsicans.  The 
senate  voted  him  a  thanksgiving,  and  he  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  whish 
he  received  as  he  was  ofi*ering  a  sacrifice,  that 
he  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

[Tbalpidb  (9dAir«H>),  son  of  Eurytus,  one  of 
the  snitors  of  Helen,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy ;  he  led 
the  Epei  in  ten  vessels.] 

Thambbs  {Qau6ifCy  Odfiftffc,  Bufipc),  a  mount- 
ain in  the  east  orNumidia,  containing  the  source 
of  the  River  Rubricatus. 

THAMTnBNi  or  Thakvdit^  {Oaftviijvolf  Oafiv* 
dlrai),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  The- 

tnOfla. 

THAMfRis  orTHAMfBAS  (edfivptc).  1.  Au  ac> 
cient  Thracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  Philammoo 
and  the  nymph  Argiope.  In  his  presumption  he 
challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and,  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them 
of  his  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He 
was  represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 
— [3.  A  Trojan  warrior,  companion  of  .£neaa 
after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.) 

ThanItos.     Vid.  Mob8. 

Thapsa,  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  probably 
identical  with  Ru8icada. 

Thap8acu8  (Qd^aKoc'.  in  the  Old  Testament 
Thiphsach :  an  Aramean  word  signifying  nford: 
BafaKvvdc :  ruins  at  the  ford  of  El-Samman, 
near  Rakkah),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  province 
of  Cbalybonitis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphra 
tes,  two  thousand  stadia  south  of  Zeugma,  an< 
fifteen  parasangs  from  the  month  of  the  Rive 
Chaboras  (the  Araxes  of  Xenophon}  At  tb. 
place  was  tho  usual  and,  for  a  lor  g  time,  the  oiV 
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jbrd  of  tbe  Euphrates,  by  which  a  passage  was 
made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 

Thapsds  (9u^oc  :  Od^to^).  1.  A  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninaula  of  tbe 
same  name  (now  Itola  degli  Magniti),  founded 
by  Dorian  colonists  from  Mcflrara,  who  ^oon 
abandoned  it  in  order  to  found  Megara  Uybla. 
»-2.  (Ruins  at  Demos),  a  city  on  tbe  eastern 
coast  oi  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria,  where 
Cesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army,  and 
Qnished  the  civil  war,  B.C.  46. 

TsASOs  or  Thasds  (Ooaof :  Ouatoc :  now  Thtt- 
90  or  Ta990),  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  i£gean 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Nestos.  It  was  at  a  very 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoent- 
eians  on  account  of  its  valuable  gold  mines. 
According  to  tradition,  tbe  Phoenicians  were 
led  by  Thasus,  son  of  Poseidon  or  Agenor,  who 
came  from  the  East  in  search  of  Europe,  and 
from  whom  tbe  island  derived  its  name.  Tha- 
SOS  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Parians,  B.C. 
708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the  poet  Ar- 
chiloohus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Thasos 
itself,  the  Thasians  possessed  still  more  valua- 
ble gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  xsland  had 
been  most  extensively  worked  by  tbe  Phoeni- 
cians, but  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they 
were  stiU  productive.  The  clear  surplus  rev- 
enue of  the  Thasians  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest amounted  to  two  hucdred,  and  some- 
times even  to  three  hundred  talents  (£46,000, 
£66,000),  of  which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte 
Hyle  produced  eighty  talents,  and  thoee  in  the 
island  somewhat  less.  They  possessed  at  this 
time  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  tribes  in  the  north  of  the  ^gean.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius, 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  tbe  Athenian 
maritime  empire.  They  revolted,  however, 
from  Athens  in  B.C.  466,  and  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  three  years,  were  subdued  by  Cimon  in 
463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  411,  and  called 
in  the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 
In  addition  to  its  gold  mines,  Thasos  was  cel- 
ebrated for  its  marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil, 
however,  is  otherwise  barren,  and  merits,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  description  applied  to  it 
by  the  poet  Archilochus,  **  an  ass's  baok-bone, 
overspread  with  wild  wood.**  Tbe  principal 
town  in  the  island,  also  called  Thasos,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  northern  coast  upon  three  emi- 
nences. There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  the 
ancient  town. 

[Thaukaci  (now  Dhomoko),  a  city  of  Phthio- 
tis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from 
the  singularity  of  its  position,  and  the  astonish- 
ment it  caused  when  first  reached  {QavftoKolf 
from  dai)/<a,  "  wonder'*). 

Thaumas  {Qa6ftac)t  son  of  Pontus  and  Terra 
(Qe),  and  by  the  Oceanid  Electnu  the  father 
9f  Iris  and  the  Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  call- 
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ed  Thaumanliat,  ThMumaniit,  and  TkautMntM^ 
virfio. 

Thb^tetus  {QeaiTnToc),  an  Athenian,  the  sui 
of  Eupbronius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  TkeaUius  and  Sopkis' 
i€9,  in  which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  no- 
ble and  well-disposed  youth,  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  study  iti 
geometry. 

Thbaqknbs  (6ea76ri7f).  1.  Tyrant  of  Me^a 
ra,  obtained  his  power  about  B.C.  630,  having 
espoused  the  part  of  tbe  co.Qmonalty  agains* 
the  nobles.  He  was  driven  out  before  bis  death. 
He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cylon. 
Vid.  Cylon. — ^2.  A  Thasian,  the  s«)n  of  Timos- 
thenes,  renowned  for  his  extraordiitary  strength 
and  swiftness.  He  gained  numerous  victories 
at  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isth- 
mian games,  and  is  said  to  have  won  thirteen 
hundred  crowns.    He  flourished  B.C.  480. 

rHBAVo  (BeavcS),  daughter  of  Cissdus,  wife 
of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Ilion. 

Theaso  (Oeavcj),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mnesarcbus, 
Myia,  and  Arignote ;  but  tbe  accounts  respect- 
ing her  were  various.  Several  letters  are  ex 
tant  under  her  name ;  and,  though  they  are  not 
genuine,  they  are  valuable  remains  of  a  period 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

THBBiB(8yda£),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Thbbb 
{0^$ijf  Dor.  6960),  afterward  Diospdus  Magka 
(AidfiroAtc  fteya^jf,  i.  e..  Great  City  ofjove)^  ia 
Scripture,  No  or  No  AnKoir,  was  the  capital  of 
Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  reputed  the  old* 
est  city  of  the  world.  It  stood  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile,  above  Coptos,  and  in  the  Nomos  Coptites. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .Ethiopians ; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  form  of  the  tradi. 
tion  which  represents  the  civilization  of  Uppei 
Egypt  as  having  come  down  the  Nile.  Others 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris,  who  named  it 
after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Busiris.  It  ap< 
pears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  splen- 
dor, as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B.C.  1600.  The 
fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a  hund- 
red gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  out 
two  hundred  war-chariots  fully  armed.  Homer's 
epithet  of"  Hundred-Gated"  {iitaTOfinvXoi)  is  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its 
real  extent  was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia  (fourteen  geo- 
graphical miles)  in  circuit ,  and  in  Strabo's  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  tbe  seat  of  pow. 
er  to  Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline 
greatly,  it  still  had  a  circuit  of  eighty  stadia. 
That  these  computations  are  not  exaggerated, 
is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins,  which  extend 
from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  hei  j 
about  six  miles  wide ;  while  the  rocks  which 
bound  the  valley  are  perforated  with  tombs. 
These  ruins,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  mag* 
nificent  in  the  world,  inclose  within  their  siu 
the  four  modem  villages  of /Comae,  Luxot  Me 
igitized  by  V 
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Iurt/  Abeu,  aod  Gottmou ;  the  two  fonner  on  the 
eastern,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  river.  They  consist  of  temples,  colossi, 
sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  and,  on  the  western 
side,  of  tombs,  many  of  which  are  cut  in  the 
rock  and  adorned  with  paintings,  whiefa  are  still 
9B  Aesh  as  if  jnst  finished.  These  rains  are  re^ 
markaUe  alike  for  their  great  antiquity  and  for 
the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  great  buildings  weie  all  erected  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes  was  taken 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habitations  burn- 
ed ;  after  which  time  it  nerer  regained  the  rank 
of  a  capital  city ;  and  thus  its  architectural  mon- 
uments escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Among  its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers 
mention  the  Mniiroinnii,  with  the  two  colossi 
in  front  of  it,  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  which 
one  of  the  three  chief  coUeges  of  priests  was 
established,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  To 
describe  the  rains  and  diseose  their  identifica* 
tion  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article. 
THiBJB,  in  Europe.  1 .  (Si^i ,  in  poetry  64^, 
Doric  Qrf6a:  BifAuoft  fem.  GrfSatc,  Thebanus, 
fern.  Thebiis :  now  Theba,  Turkish  Stiva),  the 
chief  city  in  Bceotia,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
southeast  of  the  Lake  Helice  and  northeast  of 
Plattte.  Its  acropolis,  which  was  an  oval  em- 
inence of  no  great  height,  was  called  Gadmba 
(KaSfteia),  because  it  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a  Phoenician 
colony.  On  each  side  of  this  acropolis  is  a 
small  valley,  ranoing  op  from  the  Theban  plain 
into  the  low  ridge  of  hills  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated irom  that  of  Platen.  Of  these  valleys, 
the  one  to  the  west  is  watered  by  the  Dirce, 
and  the  one  to  the  east  by  the  Ismenos ;  both 
of  which,  however,  are  insignificant  streamlets, 
though  so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys, 
and  was  built  some  time  after  the  acropolis. 
It  is  said  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were 
constracted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  Zetbus ; 
and  that,  when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the 
atones  moved  of  their  own  accord  and  formed 
the  wall.  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
Thbbais  (Bn^ok)t  and  extended  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Eoboean  Sea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
ID  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters  was  first  in- 
troduced from  PhcBoicia  into  Western  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  birth-plaoe  of  the  two  great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.  It  was  also 
the  native  city  of  the  ^reat  seer  Tiresias,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  tragic  fate  of  CEdipus,  and  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  wars  in  the  myth- 
ical annals  of  Greece.  Polynices,  who  bad 
t>een  expelled  fh>m  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteo- 
cles,  induced  six  other  heroes  to  espouse  his 
cause,  and  marched  against  the  city ;  but  they 
were  all  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Thebans, 
with  th^  exception  of  Adrastus,  Polynices  and 
Steoclea  Ailing  by  each  other's  hands.  This 
is  usually  called  the  war  of  the  «  Seven  against 
Thebes.'*  A  few  years  afterward,.  **  the  Epigo- 
ni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes,  march- 
ed against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fathers' 
death ;  they  took  the  city  and  raited  it  to  the 
ground.    Thebes  iji  rot  mentioned  bv  Homer 
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in  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  wliic» 
fought  against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  sup- 
posed  not  yet  to  hiwve  recovered  from  its  dev 
astation  by  the  Epigoni.  It  appears,  however, 
at  the  earliest  historical  period  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city ;  and  it  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessing sf'ven  gates,  the  number  assigned  to  it 
in  the  ancient  legends.  Its  government,  allct 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  an  aristocracy, 
or,  rather,  an  oligarchy,  which  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a  long 
time,  althoogli  occasionally  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  democracy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears,  and  Thebes  appeare  under  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  from  this  time  till 
it  became  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the 
Romans.  The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  pe 
riod  inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Athenians.  Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in 
the  great  straggle  against  the  Persian  power. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  naturally 
espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  da  wnfall  of  Athens.  B ut,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Greek  states,  they  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  against  Spar- 
ta in  B.C.  894.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  887 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece ;  but  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  La- 
oedttmonian  general  Phoebidas  in  382,  end  its 
recovery  by  the  Theban  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which  tho 
former  not  only  recovered  its  independence,  but 
forever  destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  suprem- 
acy. This  was  the  most  glorious  period  in  the 
Theban  annals ;  aod  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuotra  in  371  made 
Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greeee.  Her  grea^ 
ness,  however,  was  mainly  doe  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  868,  she  lost  the  su- 
premacy which  she  had  so  recently  gained. 
Soon  afterward  Philip  of  Macedon  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  paramount  influence  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  The  Thebans  were  i nduced ,  by 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget  their 
old  animosities  against  the  Athenians,  and  to 
join  the  latter  in  protecting  the  liberties  of 
Greece ;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated 
by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  in  338. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  cruelly  pun- 
ished by  the  young  king.  The  cily  was  taken 
by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and  the 
house  of  the  poet  Pindar ;  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants were  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as 
slaves.  In  816  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassan- 
der,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  In 
290  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and 
asain  suffered  greatly.  Dicaearchos,  who  floor- 
isned  about  this  time,  has  left  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  city.  He  describes  it  as  about 
seventy  stadia  (nearly  nine  miles)  in  circumfer 
ence,  in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
somcYrha:  gloomy.    He  says  that  it  is  plcnti 
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luliv  provided  with  water,  and  contains  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  in  Greece ;  that  it 
IS  most  agreeable  in  summer,  on  account  of  its 
plentiful  supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its 
large  gardens ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very 
unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to 
floods  and  cold  winds,  and  frequently  Tisited  by 
ucavy  falls  of  snow.  He  further  represents  the 
people  as  proud  and  insolent,  and  always  ready 
to  settle  disputes  by  fighting  rather  than  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  have 
been  between  fiAy  thousand  and  sixty  thousand 
souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period  Thebes 
rapidly  declined  in  importance ;  and  it  received 
its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of  its 
territory  to  the  Delphiaos.  Strabo  describes  it 
as  only  a  village  in  his  time ;  and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  says  that  the  Cadmea  alone  was 
then  inhabited.  The  modern  town  is  also  con- 
fined to  this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  a  confused  heap  of  ruins. — 3. 
Surnamed  Phthiotica  (6^6at  al  ^6iundec)t  an 
important  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
Otis,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
with  a  good  harbor.-— 3.  A  town  in  Lucania, 
rarely  mentioned. 

Thebais.     Vid.  JEornuB. 

These  (87^  TtrojrAaw^),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  wooded  slope  of  Mount  Placus,  destroyed 
by  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Andromache  and  Chryseis.  It  existed 
:r  the  historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo it  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it 
had  vanished.  Its  site  was  near  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  where  a  beautiful 
iract  of  country  was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus 
campus  (rd  O^^c  nediov). 

[Thbches  M0N8  (Ovxnc*  &  summit  of  the  range 
called  Paryadrbs  :  now  K6p  Tagk),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Colchis,  from 
which  the  Greek  troops  of  Cyrus  under  Xeno- 
phon  first  got  a  view  of  the  sea  (Euxine).] 

Thscoa  or  Tbkoa  (8exda,  Joseph. :  Oexoif 
LXX. :  ruins  at  Tekua),  a  city  of  Judea,  or  the 
«dge  of  the  desert,  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
and  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
nirth- place  of  the  prophet  Amos.  {Vid,  also  3 
Chron.,  xi.)  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a 
mere  village. 

Thblpusa  or  Tblphussa  (Oe^.irovffo,  TiX^a- 
aa :  TrX^ffiof :  ruins  near  Vanena),  a  town  in 
Arcadia*  on  the  River  Ladon. 

.[Thblzibpkia,  one  of  the  Sirens.     Vid.  Sibb- 

NE8.] 

[Thblzinor,  one  of  the  earlier  Muses.     Vid. 

MU8^.] 

Thbman,  a  city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

Thbmis  {Qifiic),  daughter  of  Coelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Ge).  was  married  to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  | 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Horas,  1 
Eunomia,  Dice  (Astraea),  Irene,  and  of  the  Mob-  | 
r«.  In  the  Homeric  poem.s.  Themis  is  the  per- . 
sonification  of  the  order  of  things  established  | 
by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence  she  is  de- . 
scribed  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of  men,  ' 
aud  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  the  assembly  of  the  pods.    She  dwells 
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in  Olympus,  and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  JaM 
(Hera).  She  is  also  described  as  »  prophetia 
divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possessioa 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  as  the  aocccssor  of  Terra 
(Qe),  and  previous  tc  Apollo.  Nymphs  believed 
to  be  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis 
lived  in  a  cave  on  the  River  Eridanus,  and  the 
Hesperides  also  are  called  daughters  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented 
on  coins  resembling  the  figure  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  with  a  cornucopia  and  a  pair  of  scales. 

TaiMiscf  BA  (Oe/uffKvpa),  a  plain  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  extending  east  of  the  River  It  is,  be- 
yond the  Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  an- 
cient times  as  the  country  of  the  Amasons.  It 
was  well  watered,  and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present 
Thermeh  occupies  its  site.     Vid.  Thbrmodoit. 

ThSmTson  {Oeftl(TQv)t  a  celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of 
the  Methodic!,  was  a  native  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  and  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.  He 
wrote  several  medical  works,  but  of  these  only 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain.  The 
physician  mentioned  by  Juvenal  was  probably  a 
contemporary  of  the  poet,  and  consequently  a 
different  person  from  the  founder  of  the  Meibo* 
dici. 

THBMisTlgs  (OefiioTtoc),  a  distinguished  phi* 
losopher  and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlagonian, 
and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  after- 
ward at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius, 
Julian,  Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius. 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  all  those  emperors,  and  ' 
was  promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state.  After  holding  various  puUic  ofiicee, 
and  being  employed  on  many  important  em- 
bassies, he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius,  A.D.  384.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Theodosius,  that, 
though  Themistins  was  a  heathen,  the  emperor 
intrusted  his  son  Arcadius  to  the  tutorship  of 
the  philosopher,  387.  The  life  of  Themistins 
probably  did  not  extend  beyond  390.  Besides 
the  emperors,  be  numbered  among  his  friends 
the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age. 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen.  Not  only  Liba- 
nius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  "  king  of  argu- 
ments." The  orations  {iroXiriKot  Xoyoi)  of  The- 
mistins, extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  wero 
thirty-six  in  number,  of  which  thirty-three  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  one 
in  a  Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  until  one  of  them  was  discov- 
ered  by  Cardinal  Maio,  in  the  Ambrosian  Libra- 
ry at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Orations  is  by  Dindoif,  Lips.,  1832,  8vo. 

[Tbemisto  {Qefu(TTu)t  of  Cyprus,  moLber  of 
Homer,  according  to  one  tradition.] 

Thbmistocles  {QfftKtTOKXnch  ^be  celebrated 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neooles  and  Abroto- 
non,  a  Thraoian  woman,  and  was  born  about 
B.C.  614.  In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetufus 
character ;  be  displayed  great  intellectual  pow« 
er  combined  with  a  lofty  ambition  and  desiia 
of  political  distinction.  He  began  bis  carert 
by  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  tliose  vht 
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ha^  most  power,  among  whom  Aristides  was 
the  chief.  1  iie  fame  which  Miltiades  acqatred 
by  his  generalship  at  Marathon  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Themistocles ;  and  he  said  that 
the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep. 
His  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  488,  to 
which  event  Themistocles  contributed;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  archon  eponymus.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  Athenian  citizens.  His 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the 
sea,  as  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by 
their  fleet  that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians 
and  obtain  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themisto- 
cles was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet ;  and  to  his  energy,  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  courage  the  Greeks  mainly  owed 
their  salvation  from  the  Persian  dominion.  Upon 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the  Athenians,  on 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted  their  city, 
and  removed  their  women,  children,  and  infirm 
persons  to  Salamis,  iEgina,  and  Troezen ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  re- 
tire to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themistocles 
used  all  his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to 
remain  and  fight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 
and  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  persuaded  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Sal- 
amis. But  as  soon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made 
its  api.earance,  the  Peloponnesians  were  again 
anxious  to  sail  away ;  and  when  Themistocles 
saw  that  he  should  be  unable  to  persuade  them 
to  remain,  he  sent  a  faithful  slave  to  the  Persian 
commanders,  informing  them  that  t^e  Greeks 
intended  to  make  their  escape,  and  that  the 
Persians  had  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would  only  cut 
oflT  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Persians 
believed  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the  night 
their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
^tween  Salamis  and  the  main  land.  The 
Greeks  were  thus  compelled  to  fight ;  and  the 
result  was  the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  destroyed.  This  victory,  which  was  due 
to  Themistocles,  established  his  reputation 
among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting  Sparta,  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honors  by  the 
Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm  of 
bravery,  and  to  Themistocles  the  palm  of  wis- 
dom and  skill,  with  a  crown  of  olive,  and  the 
t>est  chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.  The  Athe- 
nians began  to  restore  their  ruined  city  afler 
\he  barbarians  had  left  the  country,  and  The- 
mistocles advised  them  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and 
to  make  them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spar- 
tans sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade 
them  from  fortifying  their  city,  for  which  we 
can  assign  no  motive  except  a  miserable  jeal- 
ousy. Themistocles,  however,  went  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  where  he  amused  the  Spartans 
with  lies  till  the  walls  were  far  enough  ad- 
▼anood  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  was 
apon  his  advice,  also,  that  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied the  port  of  Pirsus.  The  influence  of  The- 
mistocles does  T  t  ipoear  to  have  survived  the 
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expulsion  jf  the  Persians  from  Greece  and  thi 
fortification  of  the  ports.  He  was  probably  jus^ 
ly  accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  meana 
for  he  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accom 
plishing  an  end.  A  story  is  told  that  aflpr  the 
retreat  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  <Treck 
fleet  was  wintering  at  Pagasae,  Themistocles 
told  the  Athenians  in  the  public  assembly  that 
he  had  a  scheme  to  propose  which  was  benefi- 
cial to  the  state,  but  could  not  be  expounded  to 
the  many.  Aristides  was  named  to  receive 
the  secret,  and  to  report  upon  it.  His  report 
was  that  nothing  could  be  more  profitable  than 
the  scheme  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more 
unjust ;  and  the  Athenians  abided  by  the  report 
of  Aristides.  In  471  Themistocles  was  ostra- 
cized from  Athens,  and  retired  to  Argos.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian  king,  the  Lace 
daemonians  sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themisto- 
cles of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pausanias 
Thereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off  persons  witl 
the  Lacedemonians  with  instructions  to  arrest 
Themistocles  (466).  Themistocles,  hearing  of 
what  was  designed  against  him,  first  fled  from 
Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epiius,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  from  home. 
Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistocles,  but 
his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  arms 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.  The  king  soon  came  in, 
and,  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  and  Athenian  agents.  Themistocles 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety. 
Xerxes  was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxcrxes 
was  on  the  throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to 
visit  the  king  at  his  royal  residence ;  and  on 
his  arrival  he  sent  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he 
promised  to  do  the  king  a  good  service,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wait  a  year, 
and  then  to  explain  personally  what  brought 
him  there.  In  a  year  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian  usages, 
and,  being  presented  to  the  king«  he  obtained 
the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  such  as  no 
Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ;  partly  owing  to  his 
high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that  he  gave  tc 
the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to  the  Per 
sians.  The  king  gave  him  a  handsome  allo««^ 
ance,  afler  the  Persian  fashion ;  Magnesia  sup- 
plied him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him  an- 
nually fifty  talents.  Lampsacus  supplied  wine,  ' 
and  Myus  the  other  provisions.  Before  he  could 
accomplish  any  thing  he  died ;  some  say  that 
he  could  not  perform  his  promise  to  the  king 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Agora  of  Magnesia,  which  place  was  within  his 
government.  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were 
secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  relations,  and 
privately  interred  there.  Themistocles  died  in 
449,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  Themistocles  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talents  as  a  states- 
man, great  political  sagacity,  a  ready  wit,  and 
excellent  judgment :  but  he  was  not  an  honest 
man ;  and,  like  many  other  clever  men  with 
little  morality,  he  ended  his  career  unhappily 
and  ingloriously,  an  exile  and  a  traitor  too. 
Twenty-oae  letters  attributed  to  Themisloclei 
are  spurious.  ^  r 
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rHKMuidGiMBs  {BefiiffToyivtic),  of  Syracuse, 
to  Baid  by  Xenophon  {Hell.,  iiL,  ],  ^  2),  to  have 
nrritten  a  work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ;  but 
most  modern  writers,  following  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  suppose  that  Xenophon  really  re- 
fers to  his  own  work,  to  which  he  prefixed  the 
name  of  Themtstogenes. 

THEdcLEs  (QeoK^i),  son  of  Hegylus,  was  a 
Lacedsemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  He  therefore 
flourished  about  B.C.  550. 

Thboclymenus  (QeoK^vfievoc)^  son  of  Poly- 
phides  of  Hyperasta,  and  a  descendant  of  Me- 
lam  pus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and,  in  consequence 
of  a  murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and 
came  to  Telemachus  when  the  latter  quitted 
Sparta  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

Thbocosmos  (OeoKoafiog),  of  Megara,  a  statu- 
ary, flourished  about  B.C.  435-490. 

Theocritus  (9fd«ptrof).  1.  Of  Chios,  an  or- 
ator, sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Ephorus  and  Theopompus ;  and  the 
latter  was  his  fellow-citizen  and  political  oppo- 
nent, Theopompus  belonging  to  the  aristocratic 
and  Macedonian,  and  Theocritus  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  patriotic  parly.  Theocritus  is  said 
to  have  also  given  deep  oflence  to  Alexander  by 
the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and  which  at 
last  cost  bin  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Antlgonus,  m  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  the  king*s 
single  eye.  None  of  his  works  are  extant  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  epigrams,  amoqg 
V7hich  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. — 
%.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Phi- 
linna.  He  visited  Alexandrea  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  Philetas  and  Asclepi- 
ades,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet. 
His  first  eflforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
in  B.C.  285,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth Idyls.  At  Alexandrea  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed his  sixth  Idyl.  Theocritus  afterward 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  Idyl 
that  Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the 
want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  reward- 
ing him  for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state 
ofhis  native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  he  devoted  the  latter  part  ofhis  life 
almost  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
scenes  of  nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  rep- 
resentations of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Theocritus  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as 
a  branch  of  Greek,  and,  through  imitators,  such 
as  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  bucolic 
idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatic  and  mi- 
Betic  character.  They  are  pictures  of  the  or- 
iinary  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily ; 
^nence  their  nime,  tlSrit  cldvXXxa.  The  pasto- 
al  poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a 
otally  diflferent  sort  of  composition  from  the 

icolics  of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of 
be  afifected  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and 
be  primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  as- 
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I  cribed  to  the  imaginary  shepherds  of  a  fictitioiik 
Arcadia.    He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faith* 
I  ful  pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian 
!  people,  in  a  thoroughly  objective,  although  traly 
poetical  spirit.    Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth 
are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  his 
!  poems,  into  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  thrown 
:  much  of  the  natural  comedy  which  is  alwayn 
seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.    The 
collection,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theocrit*;s,  consists  of  thirty  poems, 
called  by  the  general  title  of  Jdyh.  a  fragment 
of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  Berenice^  and 
twenty. two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were 
not  all  written  by  Theocritus.     Those  idyla, 
of  which  the  genuineness  is  the  most  doubtful, 
are  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
I  teenth,  twentieth,   twenty-sixth,  twenty-seT 
enth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth.    The  dialect 
of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  in 
which  the  new  or  softened  Doric  predominates. 
The  best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  by  Kiess- 
ling.  Lips.,  1819,  by  Wiistemann,  Gothe,  1880, 
[by  Wordsworth,  Camb.,  1844,  and  by  Ameis 
in  the  Poeta  BucoHei  et  Didaetici,  Paris,  1846.] 
Thkodbctbs  {OeodiKTift),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a  highly  distinguished  rhetorician 
and  tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mac^ 
don.    He  was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a  pu- 
'  pil  of  Isocrates  and  Aristotle.    The  greater  part 
'  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died 
!  at  the  age  of  forty-one.    The  people  of  hir  na- 
'  tive  city  honored  the  memory  of  Theodecte« 
'  with  a  statue  in  their  agora,  which  Alexander, 
when  he  stopped  at  Phaselis  on  his  march  to- 
ward Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
been  associated  with  himself  by  means  of  Aris- 
totle and  philosophy.    The  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show 
the  strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  philosopher.    Theodectes  de- 
voted himself,  during  the  first  part  of  bis  life, 
entirely  to  rhetoric,  and  afterward  he  turned  his 
attention  to  tragic  poetry.    He  was  a  profes- 
sional teacher  of  rhetoric  and  composer  of  ora- 
tions for  others,  and  was  in  part  dependent  on 
this  profession  for  his  subsistence.    None  of 
the  works  of  Theodectes  have  come  down  to 
us.    He  wrote  fifty  tragedies,  which  were  very 
popular  among  his  contemporaries.    His  treatise 
on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  an- 
cient writers. 

THBODoaxTas  (Oeodcjpi^roc),  an  eminent  ec 
desiastic  of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  at  An- 
tioeh  about  A.D.  393,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhus,  a  small  city  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  420  or  428.  He  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  Nestorian,  and  was  in  consequence  <*«• 
posed  at  the  second  council  of  Ephesus  in  449 
but  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese  at  the  co*Jtt- 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  in  461,  upon  his  anathemati- 
zing Nestorius  and  his  doctrines.  He  appears 
to  have  died  in  467  or  468.  Theodoret  was  9 
man  of  learning  and  of  sound  judgment.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are,  I.  Commefi- 
tariet  on  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  he  adopts  the  method, 
not  of  a  continuous  commentary,  but  of  propo- 
sing and  solving  those  di^cuUi(«  whi:h  ht 
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thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  reader. 
S.  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  io  five  booka,  in- 
tended aa  a  continuation  of  the  Hiatory  of  Eu- 
sebiuA.  It  begins  with  the  histoiy  of  Arianism, 
under  Constantino  the  Great,  and  ends  in  429. 
3.  An  apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit 
the  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
contained  in  the  Oentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten 
Orations  on  Providence.  The  complete  edi- 
tions ufTheodoretarebySirmond  and  Gamier, 
6  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1643-1684,  and  by  Schulze 
and  Noesselt,  Hals  Sax.,  1769-1774,  5  vols,  in 
ten  parts,  8vo. 

Thbooorias.     Vid,  Vacca. 

THEODORicosorTHBooBRicos.  1. 1.  Kiogof 
the  Visigoths  from  A.D.  418  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been  the 
son  of  the  great  Alario.  He  fell  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Actios  and  the  Romans  at  the  great 
battle  of  Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated, 
461.— 2.  n.  King  of  the  Visigoths  A.D.  452- 
466,  second  son  of  Theodoric  L  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Tho- 
rismond.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul  end  Spain.  He  was  assassinated  in  466 
by  his  brother  Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  Theodoric  II.  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  learned  men.  The  poet  Sidonius  ApoUina- 
ria  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court. — 8.  Sur- 
named  the  Gbbat,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Theodemir  in  475.  He  was 
at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  was  afterward  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  emperor.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission  to  invade 
Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer  from  the 
eouotry.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in  489,  and 
after  defeating  Odoacer  in  three  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Odoacer 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  be  and  Theodoric 
should  rule  jointly  over  Italy ;  but  Odoacer  waa 
soon  afterward  murdered  by  bis  more  fortunate 
rival  (493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of 
Italy,  which  he  ruled  for  thirty-three  years,  till 
bis  death  in  526.  His  long  reign  was  prosper- 
cos  and  beneficent,  and  under  his  sway  Italy 
recovered  from  the  ravages  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  for  so  many  years.  Theodoric  was 
also  a  patron  of  literature ;  and  among  his  min- 
isters were  Cassiodorus  and  Bofithios,  the  two 
laat  writers  who  can  claim  a  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous  as  had 
been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days  were 
darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholica,  and  > 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  ofBoethius ' 
and  Symmachus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened 
by  remorse.  It  is  related  that  one  evening, 
when  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  table,  he 
fiincied  that  he  beheld  the  head  of  Symmaobus, 
and  was  so  terrified  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  three  days  afterward.  Theodoric  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  his  daughter  Amalasun- 
tha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  porphjrry 
vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

Thbodoridai  (Qeodupi6ac)t  of  Syracuse,  a 
lyric  and  epigramm.ttic  poet,  who  lived  about 
fi  C,  235.    Hp  had  a  place  in  the  Garland  of 
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Meleager.    There  are  eighteen  of  bis  epigrama 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Theodobus  (OfodupoO*  1-  Of  Byzantium,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  who 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  Ci< 
cero  describes  him  as  excelling  r-ithcr  in  the 
theory  than  the  practice  of  his  art. — 2.  A  philos- 
opher of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  ^f  '*  Tbeodorians," 
BeoSopelot,  He  is  usually  designated  by  ancient 
writers  the  Atheist.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
younger  Aristippus,  and  was  banished  from  Cy- 
rene,  but  on  what  occasion  is  not  stated.  He 
then  went  to  Athens,  and  only  escaped  being 
cited  before  the  Areopagus  by  the  influence  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  was  afterward  ban- 
ished ft'om  Athens,  probably  with  Demetrius 
(307),  and  went  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  waa 
employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  I^a- 
gus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overthrow 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.  While  in  the  service 
of  Ptolemy,  Theodorus  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Lysimachua,  whom  he  oflfended  by  the  free- 
dom of  his  remarks.  One  answer  which  he 
made  to  a  threat  of  crucifixion  which  Lysima- 
chua had  used,  has  been  celebrated  by  many 
ancient  writers : "  Employ  such  threats  to  those 
courtiers  of  yours  ;  for  it  matters  not  to  Theo- 
dorus whether  he  rots  on  the  ground  or  in  tha 
air.*'  He  returned  at  length  to  Cyrene,  where 
he  appears  to  have  ended  his  days  —  3.  An 
eminent  rhetorician  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  waa 
a  native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberius^ 
afterward  emperor,  during  his  retirement  (B.C. 
6-A.D.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome ;  but  whether  his  set- 
tlement at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodea  ia 
uncertain.  Theodorus  was  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  rhetoricians,  called  **  Theodorei,"  aa 
distinguished  from  "  ApoUodorei,"  or  followers 
of  Apollodoms  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  the 
tutor  of  Augustus  Caesar  at  ApoUonia.  Theo- 
doras wrote  many  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 
—4.  A  Greek  monk,  surnamed  Prodromes,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  held  in  great  repute  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and  wrote 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Several  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  1.  A  metrical  ro- 
mance, in  nine  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe 
and  Dosioles,  written  in  iambic  metre,  and  ex* 
hibiting  very  little  ability.  2.  A  poem  entitled 
GaUomyomackia,  in  iambic  verse,  on  **  the  battle 
of  the  mice  and  cat,"  in  imitation  of  the  Homerio 
Batrachomyomachia.  This  piece  is  often  ap> 
pended  to  the  editions  of  JBsop  and  BaLrius.— 
5.  The  name  of  two  ancient  Samian  artists. 
(1.)  The  son  of  Rhoecus,  and  brother  nf  Tele« 
cles,  flourished  about  B.C.  600,  and  was  an  ap* 
chitect,  a  statuary  in  broc^ze,  and  a  sculptor  in 
wood.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Heraeum  at 
Samoa,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  may  there- 
fore he  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  well 
aa  his  father.  Or,  considering  the  time  which 
such  a  buildirg  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodorus 
He  was  also  engaged  with  his  father  in  thf 
erection  of  the  labyrinth  of  Leranos ;  and  h* 
igitizedbyVoPWDgle 
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^pnrc.d  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis),  at  Kphesus.  In  conjunction  with  his 
'jrothei  Telecles,  he  made  the  wooden  statue  of 
Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samians,  according  to 
the  rx8«»  rules  of  the  hieratic  style. — (2.)  The 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodorus, 
«nd  grandson  of  Rh<£cus,  flourished  about  560, 
in  the  times  7f  Crcesus  and  Polycrates,  and  ob- 
tained such  lenown  as  a  statuary  in  bronze,  that 
the  invention  of  that  art  was  ascribed  to  him, 
Ji  conjunc  ioa  with  his  grandfather.  He  also 
practiced  the  arts  of  engraving  metals  (ropninx^, 
ctUatura),  and  of  gem-engraving ;  his  works  in 
those  departments  being  celebrated  gold  and 
silver  craters,  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

THBODosiopdLis  (QeodootovKoXic :  probably 
Erzeroum),  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  south  of 
the  Araxcs  and  forty-two  stadia  south  of  the 
mountain  m  nich  contains  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  bt.il t  by  Theodosius  II.  as  a  mountain 
fortress :  eiiiargcd  and  strengthened  by  Anas- 
tasius  and  Justinian.  Its  position  made  it  a 
place  of  co»omercial  importance.  There  were 
other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of  any  great 
eonsequenc4i. 

Theooosivs.  I.  Surnamed  the  Great,  Ro- 
man empenir  of  the  East  A.D.  378-395,  was 
the  son  of  the  general  Theodosius  who  re- 
stored Diitatn  to  the  empire,  and  was  beheaded 
at  Caithage  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  376.  The 
future  emperor  was  bom  in  Spain  about  346. 
He  received  a  good  education  ;  and  he  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  his  own  father,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  British  campaigns.  During 
his  father's  lifetime  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where  he  defeated  the 
Sarmatians  (374),  and  saved  the  province.  On 
•.he  death  of  his  father,  he  retired,  before  court 
intrigues,  to  his  native  country.  He  acquired  a 
considerable  military  reputation  in  the  lifetime 
jf  his  father ;  and  alter  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratian,  who 
felt  himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was 
then  in  a  critical  position ;  for  the  Romans  were 
disheartened  by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in 
their  victory.  Theodosius,  however,  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  difficult  position  in  which 
ne  was  placed ;  he  gained  two  signal  victories 
over  the  Goths,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
barbarians  in  382.  In  the  following  year  (383) 
Maximus  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  Brit- 
ain, and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  powerful  army. 
In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was  slain ; 
and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Maximus,  acknowl- 
edged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to  Va- 
lentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Western  Illyricum.  But  when  Maxinuis 
expelled  Valentinian  from  Italy  m  387,  Theo- 
Josios  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
marched  into  the  West  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army.  Afler  defeatimr  Maximus  in  Pan- 
Donia,  Theodosius  pursued  him  across  the  Alps 
to  Aquileia.  Here  Maximus  was  surrendered 
by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theodosius,  and  was  put 
to  death.  Theodosius  spent  the  winter  at  Mi- 
lan, and  in  the  following  year  (389)  he  entered 
a74 
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Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  Valontiouik 
and  his  own  son  Honorios.  Two  events  in  the 
life  of  Theodosius,  ab^^ut  this  time,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  evidence  of  his  uncertain  charactei 
and  his  savage  temper.  In  387,  a  riot  took  place 
at  Antioch,  m  which  the  statues  of  the  emper- 
or, of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down ;  but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quick- 
ly suppressed  by  an  armed  force.  When  Theo- 
dosius heard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch 
from  the  rank  of  a  city,  stripped  it  of  its  pos- 
sessions and  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  village  dependent  on  Laodicea. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Anti- 
och and  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  he  par- 
doned the  city,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  riot.  The  other  event  is  an  eternal  brand 
of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theodosius.  In  390, 
while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan,  a  serious  riot 
broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  tho  impe- 
rial officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were  mur- 
dered. Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  A  n  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thessalonica ;  the 
people  were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  soldiers 
received  the  signal  for  a  massacre.  For  three 
hours  the  spectators  were  indiscriminately  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  mors 
than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
insurrection.  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of 
Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  coald 
efiace  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  emper- 
or proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  tbe 
usual  manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the 
archbishop  stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demand 
ed  an  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt.  The  con 
science-struck  Theodosius  humbled  himself  be> 
fore  the  Church,  which  has  recorded  his  penance 
as  one  of  its  greatest  victories.  He  laid  astdn 
the  insignia  of  imperial  power,  and  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  suppliant,  in  the  church  of  Milan,  en- 
treated pardon  for  his  great  sin  before  all  the 
congregation.  After  eight  months,  the  emperor 
was  restored  to  communion  with  the  church. 
Theodosius  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the 
throne  of  the  West.  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople toward  the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentin- 
ian was  slain  in  398  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised 
Eugenius  to  the  empire  of  the  West.  This  in- 
volved Theodosius  in  a  new  war ;  but  it  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  death  both  of  Eugenius  and 
Arbogastes  in  894.  Theodosius  died  at  Milan, 
four  months  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  395.  His  two  sons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  had  already  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
empire  should  be  divided  between  them,  Arca- 
dius having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the  West 
Theodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a  fierce 
opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and  all 
heretics.  It  was  in  his  reign,  also,  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place ;  and 
we  still  possess  a  large  number  of  the  laws  of 
Theodosius,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pa- 
gan religion,  and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship 
under  severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extending 
J  to  death. — ^11.  Roman  emperor  of  the  £ff«t,  A  D 
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108-460,  was  born  in  401,  and  was  only  seven 
fears  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius, 
wham  he  succeeded.  Tbeodcsias  was  a  weak 
prince ;  and  bis  sister  Pulcberia,  who  became 
his  guardian  in  417,  possessed  the  virtual  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire  during  the  remainder  of 
his  long  reign.  The  principal  external  events 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  were  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  which  only  lasted  a  short  time 
(421--423),  and  was  terminated  by  a  peace  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him,  at  length,  to  conclude 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448. 
Theodosius  died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  sister  Pulcberia,  who  prudently  took  for  her 
colleague  in  the  empire  the  senator  Marcian, 
and  made  him  her  husband.  Theodoaios  bad 
been  married,  in  421,  to  the  accomplished  Atbe- 
nais,  the  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leootius,  who 
received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eodocia. 
Their  daughter  Eudoxia  was  married  to  Valen- 
linian  III.,  the  emperor  of  the  West.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  and  that  of  Valentinian  III. 
was  made  the  compilation  called  the  Codex  Tkeo- 
dosianus.  It  was  published  in  438.  It  consists 
of  sixteen  books,  which  are  divided  into  titles, 
with  appropriate  rubricie  or  headings ;  and  the 
constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  are  ar- 
ranged under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  five  books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jus  Privatum ;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  contain  the  law 
that  relates  to  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tion ;  the  ninth  book  treats  of  criminal  law ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  treat  of  the  public  revenue 
and  some  matters  relating  to  procedure;  the 
twelAh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
nooks  treat  of  the  constitution,  and  the  admin- 
'Stration  of  towns  and  other  corporations ;  and 
the  sixteenth  contains  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  The  best  edition  of  this 
Code,  with  a  commentary,  is  that  of  J.  Gotho- 
fredus,  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by  A. 
Marville,  Lyon,  1666,  six  toIs.  fol. ;  and  after- 
ward by  Ritter,  Leipzig,  1736-1745,  foL  The 
best  edition  of  the  text  alone  is  that  by  Hanel, 
in  the  Corfu*  Jurit  AtUejustinianeutn,  Bonn, 
1837.~III.  Literary.  1.  OfBitbynia,a  mathe- 
matician, mentioned  by  Strabo  and  by  Vitruvi- 
us,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  universal  sun-dial.~2.  Of  Tripolia. 
a  m\ithematician  and  astronomer  of  some  dis- 
tinction, who  appears  to  have  flourished  later 
than  the  reign  of  Tngan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  three  following  are  extant, 
and  have  been  published.  1.  l^aiputdj  a  treat- 
ise on  the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  tlie 
circles  described  on  its  sarface.  2.  Ile^  iftepiiv 
Kai  wKTuv.     3.  Ilepi  oUrioeuv. 

The5d5ta  (9fodi5n7),  &d  Athenian  courtesan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
elass  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
£enophon*8  MemorabHia  (iii.,  11).  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Trbognis  {Qioypic)*  1.  Of  Megara,  an  ancient 
elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flour- 
isiied  B.C.  648  or  644.  He  may  have  been  born 
tfbout  670,  and  would  therefore  have  been  eighty 
at  the  coRunencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490, ; 


at  which  time  we  know,  from  his  own  wiit;rg». 
that  he  was  alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the 
oligarchical  party  in  his  native  cit>,  and  in  its 
fates  he  shared.  He  was  a  nobKt  by  birth,  and 
all  his  sympathies  were  with  the  nobles.  Tbey 
are,  in  his  poems,  the  dyadol  and  kadXoi,  and  th« 
commons  the  kokoI  and  dei^oC,  terms  which,  in 
fact,  at  that  period,  were  regularly  used  in  this 
political  signification,  and  not  in  their  later  eth 
ical  meaninfl;.  He  was  banished  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  previously 
been  deprived  of  all  his  property ;  and  most  of 
his  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  an  ex- 
ile. Most  of  his  political  verses  are  addressed 
to  a  certain  Cyrnus,  the  son  of  Poly  pas.  The 
other  fragments  of  his  poetiy  are  of  a  social, 
most  of  them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed 
a  kind  of  convivial  society :  all  the  members  of 
this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  **  the  good.°'  The  collection  of  gnomic 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many 
additions  from  later  poets.  The  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Theognis  contain  much  that  is  highly 
poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  for- 
cible in  expression.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Bekker,  Lips.,  1816,  and  second  ed.,  1827, 8vo ; 
by  Welcker,  Francof.,  1826,  8vo ;  and  by  Orel- 
lius,  Turic,  1840,  4to. — 2.  A  tragic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes,  by  whom  he  is 
satirized. 

Thbon  {Qiup).  1.  The  name  of  two  mathe- 
maticians who  are  often  confounded  together. 
The  first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best 
known,  as  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  the 
younger,  of  Alexandrea,  the  father  of  Hypatia, 
best  known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  elder. 
Both  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of 
the  second  makes  it  desirable  to  state;  and 
each  held  the  Platonism  of  his  period.  Of  The- 
on of  Smyrna,  all  that  we  have  left  is  a  portion 
of  a  work  entitled  T<iv  xord  fAaBtifiaTiKriv  xpn^^ 
fiuv  elc  T^v  roi?  UXdruvoc  iipayvoaiv.  The  por- 
tion which  now  exists  is  in  two  books,  one  on 
arithmetic  and  one  on  music :  there  was  a  third 
on  astronomy,  and  a  fourth,  Ilepi  t^c  koo/^^  cSp« 
fiovlag.  The  best  edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden, 
1827.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandrea  the  following 
works  have  come  down  to  us:  1.  Scholia  on 
Aratus.  2.  Edition  of  Euclid.  3.  Commentary 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  his 
son  Epiphanius.  4.  Commentary  on  the  Tables 
of  Ptolemy. — 2.  JSlius  Thbon,  of  Alexandrea,  a 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  one,  entitled  Pi  7gym' 
nasmaia  {npoyyfivd(r/iara)t  is  still  extant.  It  if 
a  useful  treatise  on  the  proper  system  ci  prep* 
aration  for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogenes  and 
Aphthonios.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by 
Finckh,  Stuttgard,  1834 — 8.  Of  Samoa,  a  paint- 
er, who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  on- 
ward to  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  Theon  was  his  prolific 
fancy. 

THKdifda  (QeovSfi),  daughter  of  Proteus  and 
Psammatbe,  also  called  Idothea.    Vid.  Idothea. 

THEdrBASiis  (Gro^v^fV  I^Cn.  PoMrBict 
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riiA4(PHANK8,  of  Mytilene,  In  Lesbos^  a  learned 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  m(t8t  intimate  friends  of 
Pompey.  Pompey  appeals  to  have  made  his  ac- 
quaintance during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  soon 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  pre- 
sented to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which  he 
eulogized  his  merits.  This  occurred  about  B.C. 
62 ;  and  in  the  couree  of  the  same  year  The- 
opbanee  obtair?d  from  Pompey  the  privileges 
3f  a  free  state  for  his  native  city,  although  it 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithradates.  The- 
ophanes  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey ;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompa- 
nied his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  con- 
sulted him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  mat- 
ters in  the  war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Theophanes  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  advice  that  Pompey  went 
to  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  The- 
ophanes took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned 
by  Cssar.  After  his  death,  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honors  to  his  memory.  Theophanes 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey's  campaigns,  b 
which  he  represented  the  exploits  of  his  patron 
in  the  most  favorable  light.— 2.  M.  Pompeius 
Theophanes,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Augustus,  in  the  capacity  of  procurator, 
and  was,  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
however,  put  his  descendants  to  death  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign,  A.D.  33,  because  their  an- 
eestor  had  been  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  and 
had  received  after  his  death  divine  honors  from 
the  Lesbians.— 3.  A  Byzantine  historian,  flour- 
ished most  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  centui7  of  our  era.  He  wrote,  in  ten 
books,  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  dur- 
ing the  Persian  war  under  Justin  II.,  from  A.D. 
667  to  581.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  some 
extracts  from  it  are  preserved  by  Photius.— 4. 
Also  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was' 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  Theopha- 
nes wrote  a  Cbronicon,  which  is  still  extant, 
beginning  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian  in  277, 
and  coming  down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the 
Chronica  of  Eusebius  and  of  Syncellus,  of  two 
parts,  a  history  arranged  according  to  years, 
and  a  chronological  table,  of  which  the  former 
is  very  superior  to  the  latter.  It  is  published 
in  the  Collections  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  Par- 
is, 1665,  fol.,  Venet.,  1729,  fol. 

Thb5ph7lu8  (Or^^fAof ).  1 .  An  Athenian  com- 
•e  poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy. — 
S.  An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Jo- 
lephus,  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy. — 8.  Bishop  of 
Antioch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early 
apologies  for  Christianity  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  named  Autolycus,  who  was  stilt 
a  heathen,  but  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and 
greas  learning.  It  was  composed  A.D.  180,  a 
year  or  two  before  the  death  of  Theophilus. 
Vie  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf,  Hamb ,  1724. 
876 
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8vo. — i.  Bishop  of  Alexanotea  to  the  latter  par 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceik- 
tnries  of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  his  per 
seoutions  of  the  Ortgenists  and  for  his  hostility 
to  Chrysos  om.  He  died  A.D.  412.  A  few  n^ 
mains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.— 5. 
One  of  the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  wera 
employed  by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  on  the 
Digest,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. Vid.  Jdstikiands.  Theophilus  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  Greek  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  entitled  *lvoTiTovTa  eeoftXam 
*AvTtKev<rQpoCt  InstUuta  Theophili  AntecenMoris. 
It  became  the  text  for  the  Institutes  in  the 
East,  where  the  Latin  language  was  liule 
known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  text. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitz,  Haag.,  1751, 2  vob. 
4to. — 6.  Theophilus  Pbotosi>atharxi78,  the  an 
thor  of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are 
still  extant.  Protofpatharius  was  originally  a 
military  title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  body- 
guards of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (^|mi/A- 
orit),  but  afterward  became  also  a  high  civil  dig 
nity.  Theophilus  probably  lived  in  the  seventli 
century  after  Christ.  Of  his  works  the  two 
most  important  are,  1.  Uepl  rife  roi)  *Av6puicam 
KaraffKevf^i  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrieai  an  an 
atomieal  and  ph3^iologtcal  treatise  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Greenhill,  Oxon.,  1842, 
8vo.  2.  Tlepl  Ovpuv,  De  Urinis,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  by  Goidot,  Logd.  Bat.,  1703  (and 
1781),  8vo. 

Thbophbastvs  {9e6fpa<rro^),  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  Eresos  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
and  afterward  under  Aristotle.  He  became  the 
favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  hare 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  ThecK 
phrastus  (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate  the 
fluent  and  graceful  address  of  his  pupil ;  hot 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to 
him  his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own 
writings.  Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  success- 
or of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  sustained  the 
character  of  the  school.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
two  thousand  disciples,  and  among  them  audi 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander.  He  wsa 
highly  esteemed  by  ths  kings  Philippus,  Cas- 
sander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  the  less  the 
object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athenian  people,  at 
was  decisively  shown  when  he  was  impeached 
of  impiety ;  for  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but 
his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus  generously  in- 
terfered to  save  him.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
philosophers  were  banished  ftt>m  Athens  in 
B.C.  305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Philo,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year 
brought  Sophocles  to  punishment,  and  procored 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  From  this  time  Theo- 
phrastus continued  to  teach  at  Athens  with- 
out any  further  molestation  till  his  death.  He 
died  in  887,  having  presided  over  the  I^yeenm 
about  thirty-five  years.  His  age  is  diflferently 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts,  be  lived 
eighty-five  years  ;  according  to  others,  one 
hundred  and  seven  yeara.  ^e  is  aakl  to  teve 
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el«>Md  his  life  with  tlie  complaint  respecting 
the  short  doration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  jast  when  the  insight  into  its  problems 
was  beffinning.  The  whole  population  of  Ath- 
ens took  part  in  his  fnneral  obseqaie&  He  be- 
t|ueathed  his  library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Tbeo* 
phrastus  exerted  himself  to  cany  out  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  difficolties  contained  in  his  books,  and  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  wortcs,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  derelopment  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
these  works  have  perished.  The  following  are 
alone  extant:  1.  CharaeUres  {^ikoI  x^^^^t^^t^c}! 
in  thirty  chapters; containing  descriptions  of  ri- 
cious  characters.  2.  A  treatise  on  sensuous 
perception  and  its  objects  (nepi  alodnfftot  {hcU 
aloBnTdtu}).  8.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  meta- 
physics {ruvfitra  rd  ^ixd),  4.  On  the  History 
of  PlantM  (vepi  ^vr«v  loroplaf),  in  ten  books, 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  5.  On  ihe  CautM  of  Plants 
{Kepi  ^vtQv  airiGv),  originally  in  eight  books,  of 
which  six  are  still  extant.  6.  Of  Stones  {vepi 
Xi$w).  The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works 
of  Tbeophrastus  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1818- 
Sl,  6  vols.,  and  by  Wimmer,  Vratislavis,  1842, 
of  which,  however,  the  first  volume  has  only 
yet  appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the 
Charaeteres  is  by  Ast,  Lips.,  1816. 

Theophvlactus  (9eofv^icTt>c).  1.  Snrnamed 
SiMocATTA,  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  held  some  public  offices 
under  Heraclius,  about  A.D.  6 1(MI29.  His  chief 
work  is  a  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  in  eight  books,  lirom  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius II.  and  the  accession  of  Maurice  in  682, 
down  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his  chil- 
dren by  Phocas  in  602.  •  The  best  edition  of 
this  work,  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1831, 8vo.  There 
is  also  extant  another  work  of  Theophylactus, 
entitled  Quttstiones  Pkysiett^  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  by  Boissonacto,  Paris,  1836,  8vo.— 2. 
Arohbishop  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  about  A.D. 
1070  and  onward,  is  celebrated  for  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  which  are  founded 
on  the  commentaries  of  Chrysostom,  and  are  of 
considerable  value. 

THsopoMPUfl  {Bediroftnoc)'  1 .  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.C.  770--720.  He  is  said  to  have 
established  the  ephoralty,  and  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war  to  a  successful  issue.-— 2.  Of  Chios, 
a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Damasistrattts  and  the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the 
Thetorician/  He  was  born  about  B.C.  878.  He 
accompanied  his  father  into  banishment,  when 
the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espous- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he 
was  restored  to  his  native  country  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  (838),  in  oonsequence  of 
the  letters  of  AJexander  the  Great,  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  Chians  to  recall  their  exiles.  In 
what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ;  but  we  know  that  before  he 
.eft  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school 
of  rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios, 
and  that  he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of 
nis  great  roaster  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  an-  [ 
eients  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  scbol- . 
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ars.  Ephorus  the  historian  was  a  lellow-sio 
dent  with  him,  but  was  of  a  very  dillerrnt  char- 
acter ;  and  Isocrates  used  to  say  of  them,  that 
Theopompus  needed  the  bit  and  Ephorus  the 
spur.  In  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Isocra< 
tea,  Theopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical 
powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
history.  Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however, 
he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind  called 
Epidtietie  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on 
set  subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eu- 
logiums  upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  ia 
362  he  oontended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Nau 
crates  and  his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize 
of  oratory,  given  by  Artemisia  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  and  gained  the  victory.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Chios  in  333,  Theopompus,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  as  well  as  learning,  nat 
urally  took  an  important  position  in  the  state ; 
but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his  support  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  soon  raised  against 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  tha 
most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared 
not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Mace- 
donian monaroh  he  appeara  to  have  enjoyed  for 
some  yeare  the  protection  of  the  royal  house. 
Theopompus  was  supported  by  Alexander,  and 
after  his  death  by  the  royal  house ;  but  ho 
was  eventually  ejpelled  from  Chios  as  a  dis 
turber  of  the  public  peace,  and  fled  to  £gypt 
to  Ptolemy  about  306,  being  at  the  time  sev- 
enty-five yeara  of  age.  We  are  informed  that 
Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  reoeive  Theo- 
pompus, hut  would  even  have  put  him  to  death 
as  a  dangerous  busy-body,  had  not  some  of  hif 
friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  further 
&te  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of  the 
wdHcs  of  Theopompus  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  the  following  were  his  chief  works :  1.  '£A- 
kifviKoX  loT^lai  or  Zinrra^ic  'EAXi/viJCuy,  A  His* 
tory  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books,  which  was  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  It 
commenced  in  B.C.  411,  at  the  point  where  the 
history  of  Thucydides  breaks  oflf,  and  embraced 
a  period  of  seventeen  yeara,  down  to  the  battle 
of  Cnidus  in  394.  2.  ^tXinmicdt  also  called 
'loTOplai  {Kar"  k^xn^h  The  History  of  Philip,, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  fifty-eight 
books,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  360, 
to  his  death,  386.  This  work  contained  numer 
ous  digressions,  which  in  fact  formed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  whole  work ;  so  that  Philip  Y., 
kiuff  of  Maoedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them 
ana  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  i>ropnr 
subject,  to  reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight 
books  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fifty-eight 
books  of  the  original  work  were  extant  in  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  were 
read  by  Photius  who  has  preserved  an  abstract 
of  the  twelfth  book.  3.  Orationes^  which  were 
chiefly  Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called 
2v^5ovXevT<«oi  Aoyoi.  Of  the  hitter  kind,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexan- 
der on  the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is 
praised  by  ancient  writera  for  his  diligence  and 
accuracy,  but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  havs 
taken  more  pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  com 
mending ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  respect 
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tog  events  and  eharaoters  were  expressed  with 
such  acrimony  and  severity  that  several  of  the 
ancient  writers  speak  of  his  malignity,  and  call 
him  a  reviler.  The  style  of  Tbeopompos  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  Isocrates,  and  possess- 
ed the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his 
master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and  elegant,  but 
deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and  in 
geneial  too  artificial.  The  best  collections  of 
the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  by  Wicbers, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1829,  and  by  C.  and  Theod.  Muller, 
in  the  Fragnunta  HUiorieorum  Graeoruntt  Paris, 
1841.— 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  the  Old 
and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son  of 
Theodectes  or  Theodorus,  or  Tisamenus.  He 
wrote  as  late  as  B.C  380.  His  extant  frag- 
ments contain  examples  of  the  declining  purity 
of  the  Attic  dialect. 

Theoxeniub  {Oeo^eptoc)t  a  surname  of  Apollo 
and  Mercury  (Hermes).  Respecting  the  festi- 
val of  the  Tbeoxenia,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.y  s.  v. 

Thbra  (Bijpa :  QrfpaZoc :  now  Santorin)^  an  isl- 
and in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  distant  from  Crete  seven  hundred  stadia, 
and  twenty-five  Roman  miles  south  of  the  island 
of  los.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  two  bund- 
fed  stadia  in  circumference,  but  by  modem 
travellers  as  thirty-six  miles,  and  in  figure  ex- 
actly liice  a  horse-shoe.  Thera  is  clearly  of 
volcanic  origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present 
day  with  pumice-stone ;  and  the  tocIcb  are  burn- 
ed and  scorched.  It  is  said  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Calliste  when 
it  first  emerged  from  the  sea.  Therasia,  a 
small  island  to  the  west,  and  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  the  same  name,  was  torn  away  from 
Thera  by  some  volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Phce- 
nicians,  but  was  afterward  colonized  by  Lace- 
daemonians and  Minyans  of  Lemnos,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  island.  In  B.C.  631  Battus  con- 
ducted a  colony  from  Thera  to  Africa,  where  he 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Cyrene.  Thera 
remained  faithful  to  the  Spartans,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  islands  which  espoused  the  Spartan 
cause  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
«ian  war. 

Thbrambo  {QepufiSu,  also  Opu^^f),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

Thbrambnbs  {Otfpofiivifc)*  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hagnon,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  411.  In  this,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  occupied  as  eminent  a  sta- 
tion as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and  of  the 
army  at  Samoa  against  the  oligarchy  made  it 
evident  to  him  that  it«  days  were  numbered. 
Accord'ngly  he  withdrew  rtom  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  began  to  cabal  against  them ; 
and  he  8ul'sequentl>  cook  not  only  a  prominent 
part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but 
came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Antiphon  and 
Archeptolemus,  who  had  been  bis  intimate 
friends,  but  whose  death  he  was  now  the  mean 
and  cowardly  instrument  in  procuring.  At  the 
battle  of  Arginuse  in  406,  Theramenes  held  a 
ttubordinate  command  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
he  was  one  of  thosA  who.  after  the  victory,  were 
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commissioned  by  the  generals  to  repair  to  tii« 
scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews.  A 
storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable ;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to 
this  as  his  ground  of  defence,  Theramenes 
thonght  it  safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from 
himself  to  othera ;  and  it  appeare  to  have  been 
chiefly  through  bis  machinations  that  the  six 
generals  who  had  returned  to  Athens  were  con- 
demned to  death.  After  the  capture  of  Athenn 
by  Lysander,  Theramenes  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  He  endeavored  to 
check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues, foreseeing  that  their  violence  would  be 
fat^  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  efifect  in  restrain- 
ing them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid 
themselves  of  so  troublesome  an  associate, 
whose  former  conduct,  moreover,  had  shown  that 
no  political  party  could  depend  on  him,  and  wbo 
had  earned,  by  his  trimming,  the  nickname  of 
K6$opvo( — a  boot  which  might  be  worn  on  either 
foot.  He  was  therefore  accused  by  Critias  be- 
fore the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  when  his  nom- 
inal judges,  favorably  impressed  by  his  able  de- 
fence, exhibited  an  evident  disposition  to  aoqutt 
him,  Critias  introduced  into  the  chamber  a  num- 
ber of  men  armed  with  daggere,  and  declared 
that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in  the  priv- 
ileged Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to  death 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and 
condemned  him  with  the  consent  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar, 
which  stood  in  the  council-chamber,  but  was 
dragged  from  it  and  carried  oflf  to  execution. 
When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed 
out  the  last  drops  from  the  cup,  exclaiming, 
"This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely  Critias!" 
Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express  their  ad- 
miration of  the  equanimity  which  he  displayed 
in  his  last  hour ;  but  surely  such  a  feeling  is 
sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a  man 

Thkbapna  {Qepdnvni,  also  Oepan-i^,  Dor.  8e 
puifva :  QepaKvaloc).  I.  A  town  in  Laconia,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  a  little  above 
Sparta.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapne. 
daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythol- 
ogy as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
contained  temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  art 
temples  of  Menelaos  and  Helen,  both  of  whom 
were  said  to  be  buried  here. — 2.  A  town  in  Bos- 
otia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  the  Asopus 

[Thbbapnb  {Bepdirvtf),     Vid.  TRBBAPNi«,  No 

1.) 

Theras.     Vid.  Thbba. 

ThbbasIa.     Vid.  Thira. 

Thbriolbs  (6i7p(«rA^f),  a  Corinthian  potter 
whose  works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  the} 
became  known  throughout  Greece  by  the  nade 
of  OtfpU^ta  (sc.  nornpid)  or  kvXikcc  OifpixXeiai 
(or  -at),  and  these  names  were  applied  not  only 
to  cups  of  earthen- ware,  but  also  to  those  of 
wood,  glass,  gold,  and  silver.  Some  scholars 
make  Thericles  a  contemporary  of  Aristopha- 
nes ;  but  othera  deny  the  existence  of  Thericles 
altogether,  and  contend  that  the  name  of  thes« 
vases  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived  from  the 
figures  of  animals  {^np^a)  with  which  tbt  y  were 
adorned  ^  j 
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Tmbrhj  {Oipun '  Oepfialo{)t  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwara  called  Theaaalonica  {md.  Thrb- 
balonica),  situated  at  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  a  great  ffulf  of  the  Mge^n  Sea,  lying  be- 
tween Tbessaly  and  the  peninsnla  Chalcidice, 
and  called  Tubrmaicus  or  Therumub  Sinus 
(Oepfialoi  coXttoc),  from  the  town  at  its  head. 
I'his  gulf  was  also  called  Macedonicos  Sinus : 
Its  modem  name  is  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

TuBKMJB  {Bepftai),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
Uie  inhabitants  of  Uimera  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginians.  For 
details,  vid.  Himbra. 

Thbbmaicds  Siirafl.     Vid,  Thbbma. 

THBBMdDON(Be/]/<^d»v :  now  Thervuk), Hnver 
of  Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the 
reputed  country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazonius  Mens  (and  still 
called  Mason  Dagh),  near  Phanaroea,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course,  but  with  so 
large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  was  three  plethra  (above  three 
hundred  feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its 
mouth  was  the  city  of  Themiscyra ;  and  there 
is  still,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermeht  a  place  of  the  same  name,  Thermeh. 

THBBMdpfLiB,  often  called  simply  Pyl^b  (Ocp- 
uoiciXai,  JIvAoi),  that  is,  the  Hoi  GaUs,  or  the 
Gates,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mount  (Eta  and 
an  inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to 
Anthela,  the  mountain  approached  so  close  to 
the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for  only  a  single 
carriage  between ;  this  narrow  entrance  formed 
the  western  gate  of  Thermopyle.  About  a 
mile  to  the  east  the  mountain  again  approached 
close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Al- 
peni,  thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Ther- 
mopyle.  The  space  between  these  two  gates 
was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  its  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which 
were  sacred  to  Hercules :  hence  the  name  of 
the  place.  Thermopyle  was  the  only  pass  by 
which  an  enemy  could  penetrate  from  northern 
into  Southern  Greece,  whence  its  great  import- 
ance in  Grecian  history.  It  is  especially  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Le- 
on Idas  and  the  three  hundred  Spartana  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes ;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  baring  discovered  a  path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  This  mountain 
path  commenced  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Trachis,  ascended  the  gorge  of  the  River  Aso- 
pus  and  the  hill  called  Anopcea,  then  crossed 
the  crest  of  (Eta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of 
Thermopylae,  near  the  town  of  AJpeni. 

THBBMaM  or  Thbbma  {Qipftov  or  ra  Oipfu), 
a  town  of  theiEtolians,  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  tho  .£tolian  confederacy. 

Tiibbmds,  Mmvclus.  1.  Q.,  senred  under 
SMpio  as  tribnnus  militnm  in  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Africa  in  B.C.  302 ;  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  201 ;  curule  aedile  197 ;  and  prsetor 
196,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  sreat  success 
in  Nearer  Spain.  He  was  consul  in  193,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians  in  this  and 
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trie  two  following  years.  O:;  hin  return  to  Koiue 
in  190,  a  triumph  was  refused  him,  through  the 
influence  of  M.  Cato,  who  delivered  on  the  ;>a 
casion  his  two  orations  entitled  De  decern  Homi^ 
ibus  and  DeftUsisPugnis.  Thermos  was  killed 
in  188,  while  fighting  under  On.  Maolius  Vulso 
against  the  Thracians.— 2.  M.,  proprastor  in  81, 
accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla*s  legate  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mytilene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  C»- 
sar. served  his  first  campaign  and  gained  hit 
first  laurels. — 3.  Q.,  propretor  51  and  60  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero^ 
who  praises  his  administration  of  the  province 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  ho  espous* 
ed  the  side  of  Pompey. 

Thbron  (Q^puv),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  Is 
Sicily,  was  the  Son  of  i£nesidemus,  and  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fam* 
ilies  in  his  native  city.  Ho  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  about  B.C.  488,  and  retained  it 
till  his  death  in  472.  He  conq»icred  Himera  in 
482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to  his  own 
dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  Ge- 
Ion,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  ho 
had  given  his  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the 
cause  of  Polyzelus,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  his  brother  Hieron.  Theron  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but 
hostilities  were  prevented,  and  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  two  sovereigns. 

Thbbbandbb  {Oipaavdpoc),  son  of  Polynicea 
and  Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  marriod 
to  Demonassa,  by  whom  he  Mcame  tho  father 
of  Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to 
Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Tele- 
phus.  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Elsa  in  Mysia, 
where  sacrifices  were  oflTered  to  him.  Virgij 
{JEn.t  ii.,  261)  enumerates  Thersander  among 
the  (jrreeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horbe 
Homer  does  not  mention  him. 

[THBBsiLdcHus  (9«/xriAo;^or),  s  Psouiau  chief- 
tain, an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  killed  by  Achilles.] 

Tbbbritbs  (Grpcrtr^r),  son  of  Agriue,  the  most 
deformed  [and  ugliest  of  the  Greeks  that  came 
beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  loquacious  busy-body  and  fault- 
finder in  the  Greek  army.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  abusing  Achilles  and  Ulysses ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  having  assailed  Agamemnon  him- 
self with  his  revilings,  Ulysses  inflicted  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  him  with  his  sceptre  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down  quietly.]  According  to  the  later  poets, 
he  was  killed  by  Achilles  because  he  had  ridi- 
culed him  for  lamenting  the  death  of  Pentho- 
silea,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

THBsBas  (Oi^aetif),  the  great  legendary  hero 
of  Attica,  was  the  son  of  iEgeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  of  iEthra,  tiie  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king 
of  Trcezen.  He  was  brought  up  at  Trcezen  ; 
and  when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his 
mother's  dhections,  the  sword  and  sandals,  the 
tokens  which  had  been  left  by  iEgeus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules, 
he  went  by  land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  de- 
stroying the  robbers  and  monsters  that  infested 
the  country.    Per  phetes,  Sinis,  Pha*a  the  Crom 
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mytintan  sow,  Sciron,  CeroyoD.  and  ProcrostM 
!eU  before  him  At  Athens  he  was  immediately 
recognized  by  Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  poison- 
ing him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  inrited. 
lij  means  of  the  sword  which  he  carried,  The- 
seus w<is  recognized  by  ^Egeus,  acknowledged  , 
as  his  son.  and  declared  his  successor.  The 
Bons  of  Pallas,  thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  se- 
eare  the  succession  by  violence,  and  declared 
war ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  the  herald  Leos, 
were  destroyed.  The  capture  of  the  Maratho* 
Bian  bull,  which  had  long  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country,  was  the  next  exploit  of  The- 
seas.  After  this  Theseus  went  of  his  own  ac- 
cord as  one  of  the  seven  youths,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  every  year, 
wish  seven  maidens,  to  Crete,  in  order  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  When  they  arrived 
tt  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  be- 
•ame  enamored  of  Theseus,  and  provided  him 
with  a  sword  with  which  he  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  found  his  way 
oat  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  ob- 
ject, Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne. 
There  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne ; 
out,  according  to  the  general  acconnt,  Theseus 
abandoned  her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his 
way  home.  Vid.  Ariadnc.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  had  by  her  two  sons,  (Enopion 
and  Staphylus.  As  the  vessel  in  which  The- 
seus sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglected  to 
hoist  the  white  sail,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedition ; 
whereupon  .£geu8,  thinking  that  his  son  had 
perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Vid. 
£aBU8.  Theseus  thus  became  King  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures 
of  Theseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
ions.  He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules, 
and  to  have  carried  off  their  queen  Antiope. 
The  Amazons,  in  their  turn,  invaded  Attica, 
and  penetrated  into  Athens  itself;  and  the  final 
battle  in  which  Theseus  overcame  them  was 
fought  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  .By  An- 
tiope Theseas  was  said  to  have  had  a  son  named 
Hippolytus  or  Demophoon,  and  after  her  death  to 
have  married  Ph»dra.  ( Vid.  Hippolytus,  Ph je- 
DXA.)  Theseus  figures  in  almost,  all  the  great 
heroic  expeditions.  He  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  of  Me* 
dea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed) ;  he  joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt, 
and  aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies 
of  those  slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted 
a  close  friendship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided 
hiBk  and  the  Lapithas  against  the  Centaurs. 
With  the  aaaistance  of  Pirithous  he  canied 
off  Helen  from  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a 
girl,  and  placed  her  at  Aphidnc,  under  the 
care  of  iEthra.  In  return,  he  assisted  Pirith- 
ons  in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone) from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  per- 
ished in  the  enterprise,  and  Theeeus  was  kept 
in  hard  durance  nntil  he  was  delivered  by  Her« 
4a]es.  Meantime  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded 
Attica,  and  carried  off  Helen  and  JSthra,  Aca-  ■ 
domus  having  informed  the  brothers  where 
Ih^  were  to  be  found.  ( Vid,  AcintMos.>  Me^ 
aestheus  also  endeavored  to  incite  tie  pe'>  ' 
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pie  against  Theseus,  who,  on  his  retom,  >vazid 
himself  unable  to  re-establish  his  autliority, 
and  retired  to  Scyros,  where  he  met  with  a 
treacherous  death  at  the  hands  of  Lycomed^s. 
The  departed  hero  was  believed  to  have  ap- 
peared to  aid  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  In  469  the  bones  of  Theseus  were 
discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  and  brougl  t  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  tei  jple 
(the  Thcsmm)  erected  in  honor  of  the  hero.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  temple  still  remains. 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  monumenta 
of  Athens.  A  festival  in  honor  of  Theseus  was 
celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  es- 
pecially on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Theseos  is  a  purely  legendary 
personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times  the 
Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a  very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica. 
Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  into 
twelve  petty  independent  states  or  townshipa, 
acknowledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by 
a  federal  union.  Theseus  abolished  the  sep- 
arate governments,  and  erected  Athens  into  the 
capital  of  a  single  commonwealth.  The  festival 
of  the  Panathenea  was  instituted  to  conomem- 
orate  this  important  revolution.  Theseas  is 
said  to  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, retaining  in  his  own  bands  only  certain 
definite  powers  and  functions.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  distributed  the  Athenian  citizesa 
into  the  three  classes  of  Eopatride,  Geomoii, 
and  Demiurgi.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  whether  there  is  any  historical 
basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus,  and  still 
more  so  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  histories, 
from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  preserved. 
The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero  who 
fouffht  the  Amazons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  shoold 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidating 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  however  posMU 
his  existence  might  be,  would  have  no  historieal 
reality.  The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  the  national  deity  of  the  Ionic 
tribes,  his  coming  from  the  Ionic  town  Tnezen, 
forcing  his  way  through  the  Isthmus  into  Atti- 
ca, and  establishing  the  Isthmia  as  an  Ionic 
Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseos  is,  at 
least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative  of 
an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attica,  which,  add- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might 
easily  have  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of 
the  disjointed  elements  of  the  state  which  is 
assigned  to  Theseus. 

TrbiiiIa  or  ThB8m5ph5ro8  (Qeafda,  OeajKo#d 
poc\  that  is,  **  the  law-giver,"  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpina),  ia 
honor  of  whom  the  Thttmophoria  were  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion. 

TBB8PI.S  or  TsBSPU  {Beafttialt  Oeantalt  Oeo- 
irem,  Oiairta :  9eaine6^,  Bioirtdiifc*  Thespiensis^ 
now  Erento  or  Rimokastro),  an  ancient  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Hel- 
icon, at  no  great  distance  i/om  the  Crisscan 
Gulf.  Its  inhabitants  did  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  Boeotian  towns  in  sohmitting 
to  Xerxes,  and  a  number  of  them  bravely  fought 
finder  Leon  idea  at  Thermopyie,  and  perished 
with  the  Spartans.    Their  city  was  bamed  to 
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ma  ground  by  the  Persians,  but  was  subse- 
quent* j  rebuilt.  In  the  Peloponnesitin  war  the 
The  bans  made  tberoseWes  masters  of  the  town. 
A.t  Thespiae  was  preserved  the  celebrated  mar- 
ble statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had  given 
it  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  her 
native  town.  Vid.  Psazitbles.  From  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  to  Mount  Helicon  the  Muses 
are  called  Tkespiades,  and  Helicon  itself  is 
named  the  Thespia  rupes. 

Thksiis  (eiamOf  ^he  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  and  a  native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in 
Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) had  long  prevailed.  The  alteration  made 
by  Thespia,  and  which  gave  to  the  old  tragedy 
a  new  and  dramatic  character,  was  very  simple 
but  very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,  and 
independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  be  probap 
biy  appeared  himself,  taking  various  parts  in 
the  same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen 
masks,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  representation  of  Thespis  was 
in  B.C.  535.  For  further  details,  vid.  Diet,  of 
Antiq.f  art.  Tragoedia. 

Thbspiob  {Qianioc),  son  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thes- 
pis in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called 
Thespiada. 

THBspKdTi  (OeairpoTol),  a  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Thbs- 
PROTIA  {QeaTTpciria)  or  Thbiprotis  {QeairpoTlf), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  northward  as  far  as  the  River  Thy- 
amis,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the 
Molossi.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  country 
an  the  coast,  from  the  River  Acheron  to  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  was  called  Cassopsa,  from  the 
town  Cassope,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  a 
distinct  district.  The  Thesproti  were  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Thesprotus,  the 
son  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pelasgians,  and 
their  country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle  of  Dodo- 
na,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  worship. 
From  Thesprotia  issued  the  Tbessalians,  who 
took  possession  of  the  country  afterward  called 
Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the  Tbes- 
protians  were  a  people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
lossians. 

Thbssalia  (QiaaMa  or  QerraXia :  OeaaaX6c 
or  6f  rroXdf),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
oounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Macedonia ;  on 
the  west  by  Mount  Pindus,  which  separated  it 
from  Epirus ;  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  Sea ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Maliac  Gulf  and  Mount 
CEta,  which  separated  it  from  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  iEtolia.  Thessaly  Proper  is  a  vast  plain, 
lying  between  the  Cambunian  Mountains  on 
tbe  north  and  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south. 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  west,  and  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Pelion  on  the  east.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the 
northeastern  corner  by  the  valley  and  defile 
of  Tempe,  which  separates  Ossa  from  Olym- 
WM,  and  is  the  only  road  through  which  an  in- 
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vader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  west.  Tliis 
plain  is  drained  by  tbe  River  Penous  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  onginally  a 
vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  aftei^ward 
carried  off  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  by  some 
sudden  convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of 
this  valley  asunder.  The  Lake  of  NeasoniSt  at 
tbe  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  that  Oi  Bab^i^.  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  are  supposed  to  hav 
been  remains  of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  tb 
the  plain  already  described,  there  were  two 
other  districts  included  under  tbe  general  name 
of  Thessaly :  one  called  Magnesia,  being  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  country,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  from  Tempe  to  the 
Pagasscan  Gulf,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  and  tbe  other  be- 
ing a  long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country,  lying  between  Mounts  Othrys 
and  OSta,  and  drained  by  the  River  Sperche- 
us.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
known  by  the  names  of  Pyrrha^  JEmcma^  and 
Molis.  The  two  former  appellations  belong 
to  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  period 
when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  iEolians, 
who  were  afterward  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try by  the  Tbessalians  about  sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Tbessalians  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesprotia ;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod their  name  became  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try can  not  be  determined.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Homer,  who  only  mentions  tbe  several  prin- 
cipalities of  which  it  was  composed,  and  does 
not  give  any  general  appellation  to  the  country. 
Thessaly  was  divided  in  very  early  times  into 
four  districts  or  tetrarchies,  a  division  which 
we  still  find  subsisting  in  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war.  These  districts  were  Hestiaotts,  Pelaagio 
tist  TkesMolioHs,  and  PhthiottM*  They  comprised, 
however,  only  the  great  Thessalian  plain ;  and 
besides  them,  we  find  mention  ot  four  other  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Magnetiat  Dolopiay  (EUeo,  and  MoUm, 
Thus  there  were  eight  districts  altogether. 
Perrhabia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  district, 
since  Perrhaebi  was  the  name  of  a  Pelasgic 
people  settled  in  Hestisotis  and  Pelasgiotis. 
Vid.  Pbrrilsbi.  1.  Hbstxjbotis  {'EanatOnt  or 
'Effnur«c)i  inhabited  by  the  HesHmoia  ('E^rrmi- 
uTtu  or  'EoTtuToi),  the  northwestern  part  of 
Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia, 
on  tbe  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  Pelasgi- 
otis, and  on  the  south  by  Thessaliotis :  the  Pe- 
neus  may  be  said  in  general  to  have  formed  itr 
southern  limit.— 3.  PelasoiStis  {Ue2.aayi»rif)t 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgidia  (JleXaayiuTat),  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  west  by 
Hestisotis,  on  tbe  east  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Pagassus  and  Phthiotis. 
Tbe  name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Pelasgians ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  distnct  was  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelas- 
gic origin. — 3.  Tiibsialiotis  {QeaaaXtuTii)^  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Tbes- 
salians who  came  from  Thesprotia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hestisotis,  on  the 
west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  Pelasgiotis,  ano 
on  the  south  by  Dolopia  and  Phthiotis. — 4 
Phthiotis  {^6  un^),  inhabited  by  the  Pkthxbta 
(^diiirai),  the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  bi^andrU 
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on  the  north  by  TbessaliotiB,  on  the  west  by 
Di)lopia,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinns  Maliacus, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  Its  in- 
habitants were  Achsans,  and  are  frequently 
called  the  Achsean  Phthiotae.  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas 
Proper,  and  the  dominions  of  Achilles.-— 6.  Mao- 
<f»8lA.  Vid.  Maonksia. — 6.  DoLOPiA  i^o^oirla), 
mhabiied  by  the  Dotopes  {^6\onr^\  a  small  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  east  by  Phlhiotis,  on  the 
north  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  west  by  Athama- 
nia,  and  on  the  south  by  CEtsa.  They  were 
an  ancient  people,  for  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  fighting  before  Troy,  but 
they  also  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly.— 7.  CETiEA  (Oirara),  inhabited  by  the 
(Etai  {Olraioi)  and  JBnianes  (A/vtuvec),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Spercheus,  lying 
between  Mounts  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Dolopia,  on  the  south  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  east  by  Malis. — 8.  Malis.  Vid.  Ma- 
LiB.-^History  of  Thegsaly.  The  Thessalians,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  were  aTbesprotian  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  in- 
vaded the  western  part  of  the  country,  afterward 
ealled  Thessaliotis,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Penestae  or  bondsmen  the  an- 
cient .£o]ian  inhabitants.  The  Thessalians 
afterward  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  compelling  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes, 
Achaean  Phthiotae,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  au- 
thority and  pay  them  tribute.  The  population 
of  Thessaly,  therefore,  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconia,  of  three  distinct  classes:  1.  The  Pe- 
nestae, whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  subject  people,  cor- 
responding to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia.  3.  The 
Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share 
m  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae.  For  some 
time  a  tier  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed 
by  kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early 
times,  and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities 
became  oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  families  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  were  the  Aleaadae  and  the  Sco- 
padae,  the  former  of  whom  ruled  at  Larissa,  and 
the  latter  at  Cranon  or  Crannon.  These  nobles 
had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Penestae; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and 
princely  mode  of  life ;  and  they  attracted  to 
their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
Southern  Greece.  At  an  early  period  the  Thes- 
salians were  united  into  a  confederate  body. 
Each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  divided  probably  regulated  its  affairs 
by  some  kind  of  provincial  council ;  and,  when 
occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was  elect- 
ed under  the  name  of  TaguM  (Tayof),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
His  command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of 
a  civil  natuD,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
pf  in  ted  only  r.  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  his  constitutional  power,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  his  office;  probably 
neiihcr  was  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on 
I  he  circumstances  of  the  time  and  character  of 
u»«  individual.  This  confederacy,  however, 
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was  not  cTrouch  practical  benefit  to  the  T6e» 
salian  people,  and  appears  to  have  been  only 
used  by  the  Thessalian  nobles  as  a  means  or 
cementing  and  maintaining  their  pow(  r.  Tan 
Thessalians  never  became  of  much  imjiortancf 
in  Grecian  history.  They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  they  ei 
ercised  no  important  influence  on  Grecian  af 
fairs  till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  aristocratical 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron,  who 
had  established  himself  as  a  tyrant  at  Pheras, 
oflfered  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  great  aris- 
tocratical families,  and  endeavored  to  ezten<{ 
his  power  over  all  Thessaly.  Hi^  ambitioaa 
schemes  were  realized  by  Jason,  the  successor, 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  Tagus  about  B.C.  374. 
While  he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was 
united  as  one  political  power,  and  he  began  to 
aim  at  making  himself  master  of  all  Greece, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  370.  The  oflSce 
of  Tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  success- 
ors, Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphon, 
and  Lycophron ;  but  at  length  the  old  aristo- 
cratical families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycophron 
of  his  power  in  353,  and  restored  the  ancient 
government  in  the  diflferent  towns.  The  coun 
try,  however,  only  changed  masters  ,•  for  a  few 
years  later  (344)  Philip  made  it  completely  sub* 
jes^.  to  Macedonia,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  country  governors  devoted 
to  his  interests,  and  probably  members  of  the 
ancient  noble  families,  who  had  now  become 
little  better  than  his  vassals.  From  this  time 
Thessaly  remained  in  a  state  of  dependenoa 
upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  the  victory  of 
T.  Flamininus  at  Cynosoephalae  in  197  again 
gave  them  a  semblance  of  independence  undei 
the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

Thbssalonica  {OeaaakovlKij),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  hii 
wife  or  concubine  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Cassander  along  with 
Olympias  on  the  capture  of  Pydoa  in  B.C.  317 ; 
and  Cassander  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
connect  himself  with  the  ancient  royal  house 
of  Macedonia  by  marrying  her.  By  Cassander 
she  became  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Philip, 
Antipater,  and  Alexander;  and  her  husband 
paid  her  the  honor  of  conferring  her  name  upon 
the  city  of  Thessalonica,  which  he  founded  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Therma.  ( Vid.  below.) 
After  the  death  of  Cassander,  Thessalonica  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Antipater,  295. 

Thessaloicica  {QeaaaXovUij,  also  OeotraXovl- 
Keia :  OeaeaXoviKcv^ :  now  Saloniln)^  more  an- 
ciently Thebma  {Oipfitf :  Oepfiaio^),  an  ancient 
city  m  Macedonia,  situated  at  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under 
the  name  of  Therma  it  was  not  a  place  of  much 
importance.  It  was  taken  and  occupied  by  th^ 
Athenians  a  short  time  before  the  commenca 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  432),  bu 
was  soon  afterward  restored  by  them  to  Pcr^ 
dicnas.  It  was  made  an  important  city  by  Cas- 
sav  Jer,  who  collected  in  this  place  the  inhabit 
ants  of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  B.C. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Tht^ssalo- 
nica,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  the  (laughter  oi  Philt| 
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and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this 
lime  it  became  a  large  and  floarishiog  city.  Its 
harbor  was  well  situated  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Hellespont  and  the  iEgean  ; 
and  under  the  Romans  it  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  lying  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  led 
from  the  western  shores  of  Greece  to  Byzantium 
and  the  East.  It  was  visited  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  about  A.D.  53 ;  and  about  two  years  after- 
ward he  addressed  from  Corinth  two  epistles 
to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica  con- 
tinued to  be,  ander  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ;  and  at  a  later 
time  it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  cele- 
brated at  this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful 
massacni  of  its  inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodo- 
sius,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  which  some  of 
the  Roman  officers  had  been  assassinated  by 
the  populace.     Vid.  Theodosius. 

[THEBflALUs  (OetrtraXof).  1.  Son  of  Hercu- 
les and  Chalciope  (the  daughter  of  Eurypylus, 
king  of  Cos),  and  father  of  Phidippus  and  Anti- 
phus. — 2.  An  eminent  tragic  actor  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  special  favor  he 
enjoyed,  and  whom  he  served  before  his  acces- 
sion to  tbe  throne,  and  afterward  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia.] 

Thessalos  (6e<T<TaA($c)  1-  A  Greek  physi- 
cian, son  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  bis 
time  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  reigned  B.C.  413-399.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici, 
and  is  several  times  highly  praised  by  Galen, 
who  calls  him  the  most  eminent  of  the  sons 
of  Hippocrates.  He  was  supposed  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  be  the  author  of  several 
of  the  works  that  form  part  of  the  Hippocratic 
Collection,  which  he  might  have  compiled  from 
Dotes  left  by  his  father. — 2.  Also  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  64-68,  to  whom  he 
addresied  one  of  his  works ;  and  here  he  died 
and  was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen 
in  Pliny *s  time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  consid- 
ered himself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors  ; 
he  asserted  that  none  of  them  had  contributed 
anything  to  the  advance  of  medical  science,  and 
boasted  that  he  could  himself  teach  the  art  of 
healing  in  six  months.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  but  always  in  terms  of  contempt 
and  ridicule.    None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

ThestIus  {ei(moc)y  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Demonice  or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  oth- 
ers, son  of  Agenor,  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the 
king  of  .£tolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphiclus, 
Euippus,  Plexippus,  Eurypylus,  Leda,  Althaea, 
and  Hypermnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same 
in  all  tniditions,  some  callingher  Lenclppeor 
Laophonte,  a  daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others 
Deidamla.  The  patronymic  ThestIades  is 
given  to  his  grandson  Meleager,  as  well  as  to 
his  sons,  and  the  female  patronymic  ThbstIas 
to  bis  daughter  Altheea,  the  mother  of  Melea- 
ger. 

Thestor  (BioTup).  I.  Son  of  Idmon  and 
I»aothoe,  and  fether  of  Calcbas,  Theocly me- 
nus, Lcucippe,  and  Theonoe.  The  patronymic 
THEVTdRinFs  is  freqiiently  given  to  his  son 
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Calcbas. — [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Eoopa 
slain  by  Patroclos.] 

Thetis  (6^(f ),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ne- 
reus  and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Pelcus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As 
a  marine  divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters. 
the  Nereids,  in  tbe  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her 
father  Nereus.  She  there  received  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  on  his  flight  from  Lycurgus,  and 
the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented  her  with  a 
golden  urn.  When  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  w.is 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera  (Juno),  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of 
maturity,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  (Juno)  gave 
her,  against  her  will,  in  marriage  to  Peleus 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Zens  (Jupiter)  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand ;  but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both 
gods  desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state 
that  Thetis  rejected  the  oflers  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
because  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Hera 
(Juno) ;  and  the  god,  to  revenge  himself,  de- 
creed that  she  should  marry  a  mortal.  Chiron 
then  informed  Peleus  how  he  might  gain  pos- 
session of  her,  even  if  she  should  metamorphose 
herself;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  had  the  power 
of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased ;  and  she  had 
recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping  from  Peleus, 
but  the  latter,  instructed  by  Chiron,  held  the 
goddess  fast  till  she  again  assumed  her  propei 
form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The  wed- 
ding of  Peleus  was  honored  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Eris  oi 
Discord,  who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged 
herself  by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods 
the  apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much 
misery.  Vid.  Pabii.  After  Thetis  had  become 
the  mother  of  Achilles,  she  bestowed  upon  him 
the  tenderest  care  and  love.     Vid.  Achilles. 

TBEdpdLia  {Oeoviro^ii),  a  later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioeh  in  Syria,  on  account  of  its 
eminence  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Theuprosopon  (0eot»  wpoftiiroy,  i.  e.,  the  face 
of  a  god:  now  Ras-esh'Shukeh;  Arab.  V/ejeh'^ 
d-Khiau  i-  e.,  a  face  of  stone)y  a  lofty  rugged 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Phceniee,  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  formed  by  a  spur  of  Leb- 
anon, and  running  far  out  to  sea.  Some  travel- 
lers have  fancieifthat  they  can  trace  in  its  side 
view  that  resemblance  to  a  human  profile  which 
Its  name  implies. 

Thbvestb  {BeovitTTtf :  ruins  at  Tebe*sa),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  frontier 
of  Numidia  and  Byzacena,  at  the  centre  of  sev* 
eral  roads.  It  was  of  comparatively  late  ori 
gin,  and  a  Roman  colony.  Among  its  recently 
discovered  ruins  are  a  fine  triumphal  arch  and 
the  old  walls  of  the  city,  the  circuit  of  which 
was  large  enough  to  have  contained  forty  thou 
sand  inhabitants. 

Thia  {Bela),  daughter  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and 
Terra  (Ge),  one  of  the  female  Titans,  became  by 
Hyperion  the  mother  of  Helios,  Eos  (Aurora), 
and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was  regarded  as  the 
deity  from  whom  all  light  proceeded. 

[ThiBBON.       Vid.  TRIMBROlf.] 

Thilsaphata  (now  probably  Tell  jifad,  be 
tween  Mosul  and  SinJQr)^  a  town  of  Mesopot^ 


mia  neartheligris. 
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THILUTHA. 

Th::i'tha,  a  fort  in  the  sooth  of  Metopotamia, 
on  an  .aland  in  the  Eaphratea.  Some  identify 
II  with  Olabus,  and  that  with  the  fort  now  called 
Zobia  or  Juba  in  about  34^  north  latitude. 

[Thimbron  iOlfi6ptiv)  or  THnMov{Bi6puv).  1. 
A  Lacedemonian,  waa  aent  ae  harmoat  in  B.C. 
400,  \i^ith  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  to  aid 
the  lonians  against  Tissaphernea.  He  arrived 
in  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Greek 
mercenariea  of  Cyrus  from  Upper  Asia,  and  at 
once  engaged  them  to  serve  with  him  against 
'i'issaphernea  and  Pharnabazoa.  With  their 
fti  1  he  captured  several  cities. — 8.  A  Lacede- 
monian, an  officer  under  Harpalos,  Macedonian 
aatrap  of  Babylon.  After  his  death  he  got  pos- 
session of  his  treasures,  fleet,  and  army,  and 
laid  siege  to  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  took  their 
port  Apollonia,  and  would  have  aueceeded  but 
for  the  desertion  of  his  officer  Mnaaiclea,  under 
whose  direction  the  Cyreneans  recovered  most 
of  what  they  had  previously  lost.  A  force  having 
been  sent  against  him  from  Egypt  under  Ophel- 
ias, he  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  fell  into  the 
iiands  of  some  Libyans,  by  whom  he  was  deliv- 
ered up,  taken  to  Apollonia,  and  crucified.] 

ThIsm  or  TrIna  {Bivah  Blva),  a  chief  city  of 
the  SiNJB,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  East.  Some  seek  it 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  others  on  the 
Mutheastern  coast  of  Coekiti'Ckina. 

THidDAMAi  {Beioddfioc),  father  of  Hylas,  and 
King  of  the  Dryopes. 

This  (9/f :  Btvinic)*  a  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  the  Thinitea  Noroos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
cither  the  same  place  as  Abypub  (No.  2),  or 
was  so  near  it  as  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by 
Abydus. 

Thibbb  iBia6rf),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  by  Py ramus.  The  lovers,  living  in 
adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with 
each  other  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage. 
Once  they  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  at  the 
tomb  of  Ninua.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  and,  while 
she  was  waiting  for  Py  ramus,  she  perceived  a 
'ionesa  which  had  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and 
took  to  flight.  While  running  she  lost  her  gar- 
ment, which  the  lioneaa  soiled  with  blood.  In 
the  mean  time  Pyramus  arrived,  and,  finding  her 
garment  covered  with  blood,  he  imagined  that 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himself  under  a  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who 
afterward  found  the  body  of  her  lover,  likewise 
killed  herself. 

Thibbe,  afterward  Tribbm  (6/069,  Bla6ai : 
BiaSaioct  BioMc:  now  Kakana),  a  town  of 
Bttotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  and  between 
Mount  Helicon  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was 
famed  for  ita  number  of  wild  pigeons,  which 
are  still  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ofKakosia, 

TnisdA  {BeiaSa :  Beiaoirv^)^  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  Mount  Lyccus,  cailled  after  a  nymph 
of  the  same  name. 

[TRiu8.(9eiodf,  now  Kutufarina)^  a  river  in 
Northern  Laoonia,  which  joins  the  Alpheus  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.] 

Thmvib  {Bfl9vlc :  ruins  at  Tmaie,  near  Jfan- 
wmrahy,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  on 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  MendeslsL  mouth  01  loi 
Nile.    It  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tbB 
god  Mendes  (the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  sym- 
bol of  a  goat  I  and,  according  to  Jerome,  the 
word  Thmuls  signifies  goat.    It  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Noinos  Tbmuites,  which  was  after 
I  ward  united  with  the  Mendesian  Nomos. 
I     Thoantba,  a  surname  of  the  Taurian  Artem.  1. 
derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris. 
I     Thoab  (66af.)     1.  Son  of  Andrsemon  ana 
Gorge,  was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  is 
iEtolia,  and  sailed  with  forty  ships  against  Troy. 
I  —2.  Son  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne, 
was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  married  to  Myrina,  by 
I  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hypsipyle  and 
!  Sicinus.    When  the  Lemnian  women  killed  all 
the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsipyle  saved  her 
father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.    Afterward, 
'  however,  he  was  discovered  by  the  other  worn- 
I  en  and  killed ;  or,  according  to  other  accoanls, 
I  he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  island  of  (Enoe 
near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  called  Si- 
cinus.   The  patronymic  Thoantias  is  given  to 
Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.— 3.  Son 
of  Borysthenes,  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  wboae 
,  dominions  Iphigenia  waa  carried  by  Diana  (Ar- 
'  temis)  when  she  was  to  ^ave  been  sacrificeu. 
I  —[4.  Son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  grandson  of 
'  No.  2,  according  to  Homer,  while  others  called 
I  him  Deiphilus  or  Nebropbonus.  —  6.  Son  of 
Icarius  and  Peribcea,  brother  of  Penelope. -- 
I  6.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Menelaus  at  the 
siegre  of  Troy.— 7.  A  Trojan  warrior,  acconi* 
panied  iEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  I9 
Halesus.] 

Thomas  Maoistbb,  a  rhetorician  and  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  about  A.D.  1310.  \U 
was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  lived  at  tho 
cour\  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  K 
where  he  held  the  offices  of  marshal  {Magttte* 
!  OJiciarum)  and  keeper  of  the  archives  ( Charto- 
pkyiax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Theodulu* 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancieni 
Greek  authtirs.  His  chief  work,  which  ha? 
come  down  to  us,  is  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  Word* 
{Kara  *AX^6jjtov  bvofidruv  ^AttikHv  'E/cAo^^a/), 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  elder  gramma 
rians,  such  as  Phrynichus,  Ammonios,  Herodian 
and  Moeris.  The  work  has  some  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  much  from  the  eldci 
grammarians,  which  would  otherwise  have  brra 
lost ;  but,  when  Thomas  deserts  his  guides,  he 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Ritachl,  Halis  Sax.,  1831, 
1832,  8vo. 

[Thon  {Bup),  huaband  of  Polydamna,  re* 
nowned  for  his  wealth,  a  king  in  Egypt,  receiv- 
ed Menelaus  hospitably  when  he  came  thithci 
with  Helen  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  bestowed 
rich  presents  upon  him,  while  Polydamna  was 
equally  liberal  to  Helen.  Herodotus  makes 
Paris  and  Helen  to  have  arrived  there  from 
Sparta,  and  to  have  been  detained  by  Thoniv 
{BCtvif),  the  guard  of  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  until  delivered  to  Proteus,  who  kept  Helen 
until  the  visit  of  Menelaus  in  search  of  her  atier 
the  fall  of  Troy.] 

[Tboosa  {Bduaa),  daughter  of  Phorcys,  molb* 
er  of  Polyphemus  by  Neptune  (Poseidon).] 
[Thoon  (B6oifY    I .  One  ofihe  giants,  slain  bl 
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lb  A  Mccrae — %.  Son  of  Phaenops,  a  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  along  with  his  brother  Xanthus  by 
Diomedes.— 3.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys* 
■es. — 4.  A  Phieacian,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  games  jelebrated  by  Alcinous  if 
honor  of  Ulysses] 

Th5rIcu8  (OoptKoc  or  OoptKo^ :  OopUto^t  Qopi* 
!itv\  now  Therikoy  one  of  the  twelve  ancient 
tow II 4  in  Attica,  and  snbseqaently  a  demus  be- 
*onging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  was  situated  on 
the  southeastern  coast,  a  little  aoore  Sunium, 
and  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  town. 

Thornax  (Oopva^ :  now  Pavlaika),  a  mount- 
ain in  Laconia,  northeast  of  Sparta,  on  which 
stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo. 

Trobpites  Lacui  {Bu^iriric  kifivrf :  now  Goh 
jik  ?),  a  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which 
the  Tigris  flows.  The  lake,  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  also  called  Thospltis,  were  both 
named  from  a  city  Thospia  {BQairia)  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake. 

TRHACiA  {BpgLKijy  Ion.  BpJKrf„  BprjUri^  BprjlKlij : 
Opf^,  pi.  Gp^/cff,  Ton.  epy^  and  Opvi^,  pi.  Bp^- 
jcef,  QpnlKeQ'.  Thrax,  pl.Thraces),  was  in  earlier 
times  the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
south  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Ji^gean,  on  the 
cast  by  the  Ponius  Euxinus,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  River  Strymon  and  the  easternmost  of 
the  Illyrian  tribes.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  Mount  Haemus  (now  the  Balkan)^  run- 
ning from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  plain 
of  the  I^wer  Danube  from  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  iEgean.  Two  extensive  mountain 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Haemus,  one  running  southeast  toward 
Constantinople,  and  the  other,  called  Rhodope, 
east  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  running  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  near  the  River  Nes- 
tns.  Between  these  two  ranges  there  are  many 
plains,  which  are  drained  by  the  Hebrus,  the 
largest  river  in  Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the 
name  Thrace  was  applied  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent of  country.  The  district  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  added  to  Macedonia 
by  Philip,  and  was  usually  called  Macedonia 
Adjecta.  Kti.  Macedoicia.  Under  Augustus  the 
part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Haemus  was 
made  a  separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Mcesia  {vid.  Mcesia)  ;  but  the  district 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  had  been 
previously  restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  province  of  Thrace  was  according- 
ly bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  Nestus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Haemus,  which  divided  it  from  Mcesia, 
on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Propontis  and  iEgean.  Thrace,  in  its  wid- 
est extent,  was  peopled  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides  by  a  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  but  their  customs  and  character 
were  marked  by  great  uniformity.  Herodotus 
says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thracians 
were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irre-  , 
sistible.  He  describes  them  as  a  savage,  cruel, 
and  rapacious  people,  delighting  in  blood,  but  I 
krave  and  warlike.  According  to  his  account, 
which  is  coifirmed  by  tther  writers,  the  Thra- 
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eian  chiefs  sold  their  cbildrcr*  for  ex|#)rtatini 
to  the  foreign  merchant ;  they  purchased  the) 
wives  from  their  parents;  they  punctured  oi 
tattooed  their  bodies,  and  those  of  the  woraen 
belonging  to  them,  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth ;  they 
despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honorable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively, 
and  their  quarrels  over  their  wine-cups  were 
notorious  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hor , 
Carm.f  i.,  27.)  They  worshipped  deities,  whom 
the  Greeks  assimilated  to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and 
Artemis :  the  great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
their  god  Bacchus .  Dionysus)  was  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  Mount  Rhodope.  The  tribes 
on  the  southern  coast  attained  to  some  degree  of 
civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  col 
onies  which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity ;  but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier 
times,  however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes 
must  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization  than  prevailed  among  them 
at  a  later  period.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
I  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus,  and  others,  are  all 
I  represented  as  coming  from  Thrace.  Eumol- 
pus,  likewise,  who  founded  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
.  teries  at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Thra^ 
cian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Greece : 
thus  they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in 
Phocis  and  ficeotia.  They  were  also  spread 
over  a  part  of  Asia  :  the  Thynians  and  Bithyn- 
ians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Mysians,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Thracian  race.  Even  Xen- 
ophon  speaks  of  Thrace  in  Asia,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  as  far 
as  Heraclea.  The  principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Strymon  and  going 
eastward,  were  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  ;  Adder  a,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Nestus ;  Dic^ba  or  Dicaepolis,  a  settlement  of 
Maronea ;  Maronea  itself,  colonized  by  the 
.  Chians ;  Strymb,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians ; 
!  Mbsembria,  founded  by  the  Samothracians  ; 
I  and  .£no8,  a  Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
;  the  Hebrus.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was 
i  probably  colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early 
I  period,  but  it  did  not  contain  any  important 
Greek  settlement  till  the  migration  of  the  first 
Miltiades  to  the  country,  during  the  reign  of 
Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Fief.  Chersonesus.  On 
the  Propontis  the  two  chief  Greek  settlements 
were  those  of  Perirthus  and  Sbltmbria  ;  and 
on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was  the  important 
town  of  Byzantium.  There  were  only  a  few 
Greek  settlements  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
the  Euxine  ;  the  most  important  were  those  o.' 
Apolloria,  Odbssus,  Callatis,Tomi,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  Istria, 
near  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Thracians  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  Teucrians  and  My8« 
ians ;  but  the  first  really  historical  fact  respect- 
ing them  is  their  subjugation  by  Megabazus,  the 
general  of  Darius.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  the  Thra- 
cians  recovered  their  independence ;  and  Jit  the 
igitized  by  Vj(W?)QIC 
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beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  almost  all 
the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  unoer  the  do- 
minion of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odryse,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  to  the  Euzioe 
apd  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  429),  Sital- 
ces,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  vast  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  but  was 
compelled,  by  the  failure  of  provisions,  to  return 
home  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  thirty  days. 
Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in  424, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes,  who, 
during  a  long  reign,  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had 
never  previously  attained,  so  that  his  re^rular 
revenues  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of^four 
hundred  talents,  in  addition  to  contributions  of 
cold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  presents  to  a  near- 
ly equal  amount.  AAer  the  death  of  Seuthes, 
which  appears  to  have  happened  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  his 
powerful  kingdom  split  up  into  difTereot  parts ; 
and  when  Xenophon,  with  the  remains  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  applied  to  him 
for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thrace;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  country  fell  to  the  share 
of  Lysimachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was 
only  nominally  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  Even  under  the  Romans  Thrace  was 
for  a  long  time  governed  by  its  own  chiefs,  and 
we  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  was  made 
into  a  Roman  province. 

Thrasba  PiETDB,  P.,  a  distinguished  Roman 
senator  and  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  of  Patavium,  and  was  prob- 
ably born  soon  after  the  death  of  Aug[ustus.  He 
appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have 
made  the  younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life 
he  wrote  an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the 
daughter  of  the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her 
husband  Cecina  how  to  die  ;  and  his  wife  was 
worthy  of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a 
later  period  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  trod  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father-in-law.  Afler  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  Nero  by  the  independence 
of  his  character  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  expressed  his  opinions,  be  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror, A.D.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that  of 
his  friend  Barea  Soranus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself.  The  pane- 
gyric of  Thrasea  was  written  by  Arulenus  Rus- 
licus,  who  was,  in  consequence,  put  to  death  by 
Oomitian. 

[Thbabics  (Gpacwof).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior, 
slain  by  Achilles. — 3.  A  soothsayer  of  Cyprus, 
who  told  Busiris  that  by  sacrificing  a  stranger 
to  the  gods,  bo  would  cause  a  drought  which  then 
prevailed  to  cease ;  Busiris  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  the  seer  himself] 

Thhabybulus  (Opaav6ovAoc).  !•  Tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  intimate- 
y  connected  with  Thrasybulus.    The  story  of 
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the  mode  in  which  Thrasybulns  gave  his  i Jv:c« 
to  Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  se&rmag 
his  power,  is  given  under  Pbruhobr. — ^2.  A  cel- 
ebrated Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  was  zeal 
ously  attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  anc 
took  an  active  part  in  overthtowing  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  Four  Hundred  in 
B.C.  411.  This  ib  the  first  occasion  on  whicl> 
he  is  mentioned ;  but  from  this  time  be  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Oa 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Ath- 
ens he  was  banished,  and  was  living  in  exile  a* 
Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens  were  perpe 
trating  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Beins  aide4 
by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he  col- 
lected a  small  band,  and  seized  the  fortress  of 
Phyle.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Pirasos 
which  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  from  this  plact 
he  carried  on  war  for  'several  months  againsi 
the  Ten,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  eventually  he  obtained  possession  ot 
Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403.  la 
390  he  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
iEgean,  and  was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  As- 
pendus.  —  3.  Brother  of  Gelon  and  Hieron.  ty- 
rants of  Syracuse.  He  succeeded  Hieron  lb 
the  government  B.C.  467,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom  he 
had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended 
his  days. 

THBABYDiKus  {Opaavdaloc)t  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  B.C. 
472.  Shortly  afler  his  accession  he  was  defeau 
ed  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Agrigentinea 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape 
to  Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  piil»* 
licly  executed. 

Thrasyllub  or  Thrabylus  (OpoovX^r,  Opa- 
avXo^).  '  1.  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revo- 
lution in  B.C.  411.  He  was  one  of  the  com 
manders  at  the  battle  of  Arginuse,  and  waa 
among  the  six  generals  who  returned  to  Athena 
and  were  put  to  death,  406. — 2.  A  celebrated 
astrologer  at  Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberias  be- 
came acquainted  during  his  residence  in  that 
island,  and  whom  he  ever  afler  held  in  the  high- 
est honor.  He  died  in  A.D.  36,  the  year  before 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Uvea  of 
many  persons  whom  Tiberius  would  otherwise 
have  put  to  death,  by  falsely  predicting  for  this 
very  purpose  that  the  emperor  would  live  teo 
years  longer.  The  son  of  this  Thrasyllaa  atnc- 
ceeded  to  his  father*s  skill,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nero. 

THRABYMACHUB(epaffviia;roc).anativeofChal- 
cedon,  was  a  sophist,  ana  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Gorgias.  He  is  introduced  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Politia, 
and  is  referred  to  several  tiroes  in  the  Phaedrua. 

TiiRABYHEDBB  {Bpaovfi^dif^),  BOTi  of  the  Pyliaa 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his  father  oa 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  witk 
him  to  Pylos. 

[Thrabymslcs  ' Opaavftfi^oc)f  in  the  IliaH 
charioteer  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Patrodus.] 

Thrabyubnub.     Vid.  Trabihgnub. 

[Thraustds  {Qpavaroc,  Xen ,   or  Qpatarot 
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Dlod.)>  a  ciiv  of  the  A.crorei  inKlia,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.] 

[Thru  (Bpia)^  a  village  of  Attica,  from  which 
the  surrounding  district  was  called  Thriasiui 
Campus  {to  Qpiuuiov  nediov)^  a  part  of  the  Elea- 
sinian  plain  extending  between  the  range  of 
iEgaleus  and  Eleusis,  along  the  borders  of  the 
bay,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  and  famed  for  its 
fertility.] 

Thb^nium  {BpdvLOv  :  Opdptoi,  OpovLtvc  :  now 
Rama'ti),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
iiidi:,  on  the  Ri?er  Boagrius,  at  a  short  distance 
irom  the  sea,  with  a  harbor  upon  the  coast. 

[Thrinakia  {OpivaKia).     Vid.  Sicilia.] 

[Thryum  (Gpvop,  near  the  modern  ^u/tnt/sra), 
a  city  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  near 
the  borders  of  the  Pylians,  corresponding  to  the 
later  Epitalium.] 

TuucYDiDEs  {OovKvdidfjc)'  1-  An  Athenian 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece,  sun  of  Mele- 
sias.  AAer  the  death  of  Cimon  in  B.C.  449, 
rhucydides  became  the  leader  of  the  aristocrat- 
ic party,  which  he  concentrated  and  more  thor- 
oughly organized  in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He 
was  ostracized  in  444,  thus  leaving  the  undis- 
puted political  ascendency  to  Pericles.  He  left 
vwo  sons,  Melesias  and  Stephanas ;  and  a  son 
■>f  the  former  of  these,  named  Thucydides  aAer 
ais  grandfather,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates. — 2. 
The  great  Athenian  historian,  of  the  demus  Hali- 
mus,  was  the  son  of  Olorus  or  Orolus  and  Heg- 
esipyle.  He  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Cimon  ;  and  we  know  that 
Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  married 
Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king 
called  Olorus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Cimon ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
much  probability  that  the  mother  of  Thucydides 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesip- 
yle.  According  to  a  statement  of  Pamphila 
{vid.  Pamphila),  Thucydides  was  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  or  B.C.  431,  and  accordingly  he  was  born 
in  471.  There  is  a  story  in  Lucian  of  Herodo- 
tus having  read  his  History  at  the  Olympic 
games  to  the  assembled  Greeks;  and  Suidas 
adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present, 
and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  a  presage  of  his 
own  future  historical  distinction.  But  this  cel- 
ebrated story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as 
a  fable.  ThucycUdes  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philoso- 
phy by  Anaxagoras ;  but  whether  these  state- 
ments are  to  be  received  can  not  be  determin- 
ed. It  is  certain,  however,  that,  being  an  Athe- 
nian of  a  good  family,  and  living  in  a  city  which 
was  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  he  must 
have  had  the  best  possible  education :  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  cultivated  un- 
derstanding his  work  clearly  shows.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  influence  among  those  in  that  part  of 
Thrace.  This  property,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  had  from  his  ancestors :  according 
to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  woman  of 
Scaptesyle,  and  received  them  as  a  portion  with 
her.  Thucydides  left  a  son  called  Timotheus ; 
and  a  daughter  also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said 
io  have  written  the  eighth  book  o^  the  Hinriy 
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c  f  Thucydides.  Thucydides  ,ni.,  48)  9^f*  one 
of  those  who  suffered  from  .no  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recoverei^ 
We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thucyd 
ides  having  distinguished  himself  as  an  ora- 
tor, though  it  is  not  unUkely  hat  he  did.  for 
his  oratorical  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches 
that  he  has  inserted  in  his  history.  He  was, 
however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian  squadron 
of  seven  ships  at  Thasus,  B.C.  424,  when  £u 
cles,  who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  foi 
his  assistance  against  Brasidas,  who  was  before 
that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing 
the  arrival  of  a  superior  force,  offered  favor* 
able  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  readily 
accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the 
place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sirymon,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  , 
and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis, 
he  prevented  Eion  from  falling  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this  failure, 
Thucydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid 
a  severer  punishment ;  for  Cleon,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Athenians,  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  popular  suspicion  against 
him.  There  are  various  untrustworthy  ac 
counts  as  to  his  place  of  residence  during  his 
exile ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  could  not 
safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was  under 
Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  al- 
liance. His  own  words  certainly  imply  that, 
during  his  exile,  he  spent  much  of  bis  time 
either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in  places  which 
were  under  Peloponnesian  influence  (v.,  26) ; 
and  his  work  was  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observations.  His  minute  description 
of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the 
probable  conclusion  that  be  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  ;  and  if  he  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw  some  parts 
of  Southern  Italy.  Thucydides  says  that  he 
lived  twenty  years  in  exile  (v.,  26) ;  and  as  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  42:),  he 
may  have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning 
of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liber- 
ated Athens.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  at  Athens  soon  after  his  return ; 
but  other  accounts  place  his  death  in  Thrace 
There  is  a  general  agreement,  however,  among 
the  ancient  authorities  that  he  came  to  a  violent 
end.  His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  401. 
The  time  when  be  composed  his  work  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  He  informs  us  himself  that 
he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (i.,  22), 
and,  of  course,  he  would  register  them  as  he  got 
them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in 
Thrace ;  but  the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  until  after  tb^ 
close  of  the  war,  and  he  was  probably  engaged 
npon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  question  hac 
been  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth 
and  last  book  of  Thucydides,  which  breaks  off  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (411).  It  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  books  in  containing  no 
speeches^  and  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  lie 
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iD{e  ior  tu  ilic  rest  as  a  piece  of  compositiDn. 
Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics  supposed 
Ihat  the  eighth  book  was  not  by  Thucydides : 
wme  attribute  1  it  to  his  daughter,  and  some  tc 
Xenophon  orTheopompus,  because  both  of  them 
continued  the  history.  The  words  with  which 
Xenophon'8/f«//«iiica  commence  {jiera  dh  rwra) 
may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
M  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides ;  but 
this  argumeot  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and 
besides,  both  the  style  of  the  eighth  book  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the 
year  into  summers  and  winters,  which  Thucyd- 
ides has  observed  in  his  first  seven  books, 
is  continued  in  the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed 
by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style  of  The- 
opompus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  eighth  book.  It  seems  the 
simplest  supposition  to  consider  Thucydides 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  book,  since  he 
names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii.,  6,  60) ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not  the  opportuni- 
ty of  revising  it  with  the  same  care  as  the  first 
seven  books.  It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer 
that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of  Thucydides 
known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the  first 
two  books  of  his  HtlUnica,  or  the  part  which 
now  ends  with  the  second  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of  Thucyd- 
ides, from  the  commencement  of  the  second 
.'look,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii ,  l).  His  summer  comprises  the  time 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  division 
into  books  and  chapters  was  probably  made  by 
the  Alexandrine  critics.  The  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the 
history.  He  begins  his  first  book  by  observ- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most 
important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which  he 
shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (i.,  1-21).  After  his 
introductory  chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain 
the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war  :  the 
real  cause  was,  be  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  inter- 
rupted (c.  89^118),  after  he  has  come  to  the 
time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war, 
by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been 
i^ither  omitted  by  other  writers,  or  treated  im- 
perfectly, and  with  little  regard  to  chronology, 
as  by  Hellanicus  in  his  Attic  history  (c.  97).  He 
lesumes  his  narrative  (c.  119)  with  the  negoti- 
ations that  preceded  the  war  ;  but  this  leads  to 
hoothei  digression  of  some  length  on  the  trea- 
son of  Pausanias  (c.  128-134),  and  the  exile  of 
Themislocles  (c.  135>138).  He  concludes  the 
book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesians ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  ob- 
served, begins  with  the  second  book.  A  history 
which  treats  of  so  many  events,  which  took 
l^lace  at  rbcTote  spots,  could  only  be  written,  in 
«A8 
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the  time  of  Tbu<^dide«,  by  a  man  wlotook  grea 
pains  to  ascertaia facts  by  personal  inquiry.  Ii 
modem  times  facts  are  made  known  by  printing 
as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  the  printed  recordi 
of  the  time,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are  often 
the  only  evidence  or  many  facts  which  become 
history.  When  we  know  the  careless  way  ic 
which  facts  are  now  reported  and  recorded  b) 
very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon  very  indif- 
ferent and  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  with 
such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took  to 
ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which  he 
was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as 
a  commander,  the  opportunities  which  his  means 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious,  earnest 
character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  mod- 
ern history  equally  long  and  equally  eventful. 
His  whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ;  his  strict 
attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that 
he  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  his- 
torical accuracy.  His  narrative  is  brief  and 
concise :  it  generally  contains  bare  facts  ex- 
pressed in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  pains  it  must  have  cost  him 
to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  self- 
denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving 
facts  in  their  naked  brevity,  without  ornament, 
without  any  parade  of  his  personal  importance, 
and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  A 
single  chapter  must  sometimes  have  represent- 
ed the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Such  a 
principle  of  historical  composition  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  moderate  size ;  many  a  modem  writer 
would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and 
80  have  spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages 
must  contain  much  in  little  compass.  He  sel- 
dom makes  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  nar 
rative :  occasionally  he  has  a  chapter  of  politi 
cal  and  moral  observations,  animated  by  the 
keenest  perception  of  the  motives  of  action 
and  the  moral  character  of  man.  Many  of  bis 
speeches  are  political  essays,  or  materials  for 
them  ;  they  are  not  mere  imaginations  of  his 
own  for  rhetorical  efi^ect ;  they  contain  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered  aa 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  de- 
livered (i.,  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talents^ 
his  character,  and  his  subject,  all  combined  to 
produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  ita 
kind  has  neither  equal  nor  rival.  His  pictures 
are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  severe  simplicity  and  minute  particu- 
larity. Such  is  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.  Such,  also,  is  the  incomparable  his- 
tory of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and 
its  melancholy  termination.  A  man  who  thinks 
profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  which 
is  stamped  with  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and 
the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accordingly  concise, 
vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that  all  the 
words  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning,  and 
have  a  meaning:  none  of  them  are  idle.  Fel 
he  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ;  and  prob 
ably  he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  coimtryat«a 
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So.ne  ot  his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and 
me  connecii^  n  and  dependence  of  the  parts  are 
often  difficult  to  seize.  The  best  editions  of 
Thucydides  are  by  Bekfcer,  Berlin,  1821, 3  vols. 
8vo;  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  10  vols,  8vo,  1821- 
1838,  of  which  two  volumes  are  filled  with  pro- 
legomena ;  by  Haack,  with  selections  from  the 
Greek  Scholia  and  short  notes,  Leipz.,  1820,  3 
vuls.  8vo ;  by  Goller,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipz.,  1826, 
2d  euit.,  1836,  2  vols.  8vo]  ;  by  Arnold,  3  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford,  1880-1835,  [2d  edit.,  Oxford,  1840- 
1842  ;  3d  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  still  unfin- 
ished ;  by  Kriiger,  with  grammatical  and  brief 
explanatory  notes,  Berlin,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo; 
and  by  Poppo  (school  edit.),  with  brief  notes, 
Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1843-1848,  still  incomplete.] 

THiJLi  (9ot;Ai7),  an  island  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  the 
celebrated  Greek  navigator  of  Massilia,  who 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Britain  and  Thule,  of 
which  he  gave  a  description  in  his  work  on  the 
Ocean.  All  subsequent  writers  who  speak  of 
'fhule  appear  to  have  taken  their  accounts  from 
that  of  Pytheas.  According  to  Pytheas,  Thule 
was  six  days'  sail  from  Britain ;  and  the  day 
and  night  there  were  each  six  months  lung. 
He  further  stated  that  in  Thule  and  those  dis- 
tant parts  there  was  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air, 
but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the 
mollusca,  in  which  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  which 
could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modern  writers  suppose  the  Thule  of 
Pythoas  to  be  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  oth- 
ers regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thule 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  farther  to  the 
south,  and  should  probably  be  identified  with 
the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

Thurii,  more  rarely  Thuridh  (Govptoi,  Gov- 
oiov :  Qovpioc,  OovpitCCf  Thurius,  ThurTnus : 
now  Terra  nuova)^  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  B.C.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris,  which  had  been  destroyed  more  than 
sixty  years  before.  Vid.  Sybaris.  It  was  built 
by  the  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybaris,  as- 
sisted by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but 
especially  from  Athens.  Among  these  colonists 
were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias,  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  was  only 
a  youth  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  returned 
to  Athens.  The  new  city,  from  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  Sybarites  were  soon  expelled, 
rapidly  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  towns 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  fourteen  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  and  one  thousand  horse  into 
the  field  against  the  Lucanians.  In  the  Sam- 
nite  wars  Thurii  received  a  Roman  garrison  ; 
but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  Carthaginian  general,  however,  at  a 
later  time,  not  trusting  the  Thurians,  plundered 
the  town,  and  removed  three  thousand  five 
jundred  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Ro- 
nans  subsequently  sent  a  Latin  colony  to  Thu- 
rii. and  changed  its  name  into  Copise ;  but  it 
continued  to  retain  its  original  name,  under 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war 
as  a  municipium. 
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[Tnumed  Mows  (rd  Qoijiot  6pof,  according 
to  Plutarch,  also  called  to  *Opd6nayov  bpo^),  a 
mountain  of  Bceotia,  south  of  Chseronea,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cephisus,  containing  the  sour- 
ces of  the  River  Morius.] 

[Thtahia  {Bvafiid),  a  strong  place  in  the  south 
of  Sicyonia,  on  the  borders  of  Phliasia,  and  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  two  states.] 

Thtamis  (Ovajuff :  now  Kalama)y  a  river  in 
Epirus,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thes- 
protia  and  the  district  of  Cestryna,  and  flowing 
into  the  sea  opposite  Corey  ra  and  near  a  nrom. 
ontory  of  the  same  name. 

ThyXdes.     Vid.  Thyia. 

ThtImus  iBiiafto^)y  a  mountain  in  Acarnania, 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

[Thtatira  {Bvdreipa  rd :  now  Akhissar,  witli 
important  ruins),  a  considerable  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  near  Mysia,  on  the  River 
Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus ;  according  to 
Strabo,  a  Macedonian  colony ;  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  or,  at  least,  greatly 
enlarged,  as  others  mention  an  earlier  place  on 
the  site  called  Pelopia  and  Euhippe.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye,  but  still  more  as 
an  early  seat  of  Christianity  and  one  of  the  sev- 
en churches  of  the  Apocalypse.] 

Thyestes  {Oviarff^),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  tbs 
father  of  uEgisthus.  His  story  is  given  under 
Atreus  and  ^oisthus. 

rTHYESTiADEs  {Qv£(TTiddffc)^  SOU  or  grandsoD 
of  Thyestes,  as  iEgistbus  is  called  in  the  Odys- 
sey, &c.] 

Thyia  (9v/a),  a  daughter  of  Castalius  or  Ce- 
phisseus,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Del- 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  sac 
rifice  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  to  celebrate  o^ 
gies  in  his  honor.  From  her  the  Attic  women, 
who  went  yearly  to  Mount  Parnassus  to  cele- 
brate  the  Dionysiac  orgies  with  the  Delphian 
Thyiades,  received  themselves  the  name  of 
Thtiadbs  or  Thyadbs.  This  word,  however, 
comes  from  t^cj,  and  properly  signifies  the 
raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thymbra  (ev^^).  1.  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
north  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of 
the  River  Thymbrius,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epi- 
thet Thymbrteus.  The  surrounding  plain  stiU 
bears  the  same  name. — ^2.  A  wooded  district  in 
Phrygia,  no  doubt  connected  with  Thymbriuk. 

[Thymbrjeus  (OvfiBpaio^).  1.  Vid.  Thymbiia, 
No.  1. — 2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Dioroedes.j 

Thymbria  {Ovfi6pfa)f  a  place  in  Caria,  on  the 
Meander,  four  stadia  east  of  Myus,  with  a  Cha- 
ronium,  that  is,  a  cave  containing  mephitic  va- 
por. 

ThymbrIum  {OvfiBpiov :  Thymbriani),  a  small 
town  of  Phrygia,  ten  parasangs  west  of  Tyriae- 
um,  with  the  so-called  fountain  of  Midas  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.,  2). 

ThymbrIus  {Oi6ft6pioc:  now  Thimbrek),  a  river 
of  the  Troad,  falling  into  the  Scaroander.  At 
the  present  day  it  flows  direct  into  the  Helles- 
pont; and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  some 
doubt  whether  the  Thimbrtk  is  the  ancient  river. 

ThymSle,  a  celebrated  mima  or  actress  in 
the  reign  of  Domiti&n,  with  whom  she  was  a 
great  favorite.  She  Yequently  acted  along  wiilr 
Latinus 
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1 H  i  II  jiTKs  {QvfiolTif^  1.  One  of  the  elders  of 
•^UY  A  soothsayer  had  predicted  that  on  a 
serial n  day  a  boy  should  be  born  by  whom  Troy 
•houid  be  destroyed.  On  that  day  Paris  was 
born  to  Priam,  and  Munippus  to  Thymoetes. 
Priam  ordered  Munippus  and  his  mother  Cylla 
to  1)6  killed.  Hence  Virgil  (JSn.,  ii.,  31)  repre- 
sents i-Encas  saying  that  it  was  doubtful  wheth- 
er Thymoetes  advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the 
wooden  horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge 
Himself.— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  accompanied 
iEneas  to  Italy,  and  was  there  slain  in  the  war 
with  Turnus.] 

Thyni  {Qvvoi),  a  Thracian  people,  whose  orig- 
inal abodes  were  near  Salmydessus,  but  who 
afterward  passed  over  into  Bithtnia. 

Thynia  (Ovvla).  1.  The  land  of  the  Thyni 
In  Thrace. — 2.  Another  name  for  Bithynia. — 3. 
'/id.  Thynias. 

Thynias  or  Thynia  {OvvCac,  Qvvta).  1 .  (Now 
Inada),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
northwest  of  Salmydessus,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name.— 2.  (Now  Kirpe)^  a  small  island  of 
the  Euxine,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  the 
Promontorium  Calpe,  also  called  Apollonia  and 
Daphnusa. 

Thyone  (evuvri),  the  name  of  Semele,  under 
which  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  fetched  her  from 
Hades,  and  introduced  her  among  the  immor- 
t;il8.  Hence  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  is  also  called 
Thyoneus.  Both  names  are  formed  from  iHeiv^ 
"  to  be  inspired." 

THYRiA  (Bvpea,  Ion.  Ovp£ii :  Ovpeur^f ),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  tlie  bor- 
ders of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  was  situated  upon 
a  height  on  the  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it 
Sinus  Thyb bates  (Qvpedrvc  KoXiroc).  It  was 
for  the  possession  of  Thyrea  that  the  celebra- 
ted battle  was  fought  between' the  three  hund- 
red Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives.  The 
erritory  of  Thyrea  was  called  Thyrbatis  {Ov 
prortf). 

Tjtysdrus,  Tisdrus,  or  Tusdrus  {Ovadpdc: 
ruins  at  El-Jemm),  a  large  fortified  city  of  By- 
zacenn,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Brachodes 
(now  Ras  Kapotidiah).  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  free  city.  It  was  here  that  the  Emperor 
Gordian  assumed  the  purple. 

Thybsaobtje  {Ov<Taayirai)t  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  eattern  shores  of  the  Pa- 
ins Mseotis. 

Thyssds  {Qvaooc  or  Gvatrof ),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

TiARAMTcs,  a  river  of  Seythia  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

[TiASA  {Tlaffa:  now  Magvla),  a  small  river 
of  Laconia,  flowing  by  Sparta  into  the  Eurotas. 
Vid.  Sparta,  p.  829,  a.] 

TiBABBNi  or  TiBABi  (Tt^op^vo^  Tt^opoi,  a 
quiet  agricultural  people  on  the  northern  coast 
ef  Pontus,  east  of  the  River  Iris. 

TibSrIab,     1.  (Tt6ep£dc :  Tttfep^evf),  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.    After  the  destruction  I 
of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  I 
sanhedrim.    Near  it  were  the  warm  baths  of  ! 
Emmaus.— 2.  (Ti6fpmc,  XifjLvri  ii  Tt6ep/«v),  or 
Gbkvbsarbt  {TtvvfiaapiTy  Map  Tewrjaap,  ^  Tev 
wftfopinf),  also  the  Sea  op  Galilee  (7  ■&dXaeaa 
rif  TaXiAaiac),  in  the  Old  Testament,  Chiiik'*- 
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RETH  (now  Bakr  Tubariyefi),  the  second  of  tbe 
three  lakes  in  'Palestine  formed  by  the  coiifm 
of  the  Jordan.  Vid.  Jordanes.  Its  length  it 
eleven  or  twe.Te  geographical  miles,  and  .'ta 
breadth  from  five  to  six.  It  lies  deep  among 
fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and  sweet  water. 
and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  surface  is  sev. 
en  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  tbe 
Mediterranean.  In  tbe  time  of  our  Saviour  its 
shores  were  covered  with  populous  villa^s^ 
but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  deserted.  Its 
eastern  coast  belonged  to  the  districts  of  De- 
capolis  and  Gaulonitis. 

Tibebxnus,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrippa,  is  said  tii 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  River  Alba, 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and 
of  which  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

Tiberiopolis  {Ti6ijpioviroktc)t  a  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

Tiberis,  also  Tib  bis,  Tybris,  Tuydris,  Ah- 
Nis  TiBERiNDS,  or  simply  Tiberikus  (now  Ti- 
ber or  Tcvere),  the  chief  river  in  Central  Italy, 
on  which  stood  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  orginally  called  Albula^  and  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Ti^rw  in  consequence  of 
Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having  been  drowned 
in  it.  It  has  been  supposed  that  .^^u/a  was  the 
Latin  and  Tiberis  the  Etruscan  name  of  the  liy* 
er.  The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  limpid 
water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifernuro,  and 
flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines. 
and  Latium.  After  flowing  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  it  receives  the  Nar  mow  Ntre), 
and  from  its  confluence  with  this  river  its  reg- 
ular navigation  begins.  Three  miles  above 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seventy  roiies 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  (now  7«fe- 
rone),  and  from  this  point  becomes  a  river  of 
considerable  importance.  Within  tbe  walls  of 
Rome,  the  Tiber  is  about  three  hundred  feet 
wide  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  deep. 
After  heavy  rains,  the  river  in  ancient  times,  a« 
at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  itt 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  tbe  low* 
er  parts  of  the  city.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  2 )  At 
Rome  the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
gins ;  and  at  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  ane 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  it  divides  into 
two  arms,  forming  an  island,  which  was  sacrM 
to  Venus,  and  called  Insula  Sacra  (now  M* 
Sagra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river  runs  into 
the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient  harbor 
of  Rome ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  «ccumuia 
tion  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch,  iw 
right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  arid  was 
made  the  regular  harbor  of  the  city,  under  idb 
name  of  Partus  Romanus,  For  tut  ^»i^f}}:J! 
simply  Portus.  The  whole  length  of  the  1  >Mr, 
with  its  windings,  is  about  two  hundred  mm 
The  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yei'o 
ish,  whence  it  is  frequently  called  by  tbe  Koma^ 
poets  flavus  Tiberis.  The  poets  also  gi'C'j 
the  epithets  ofTyrrhtnus  because  it  flowed  p» 
Etruria  during  the  whole  of  its  co""?^' * "l-vfl 
Lydius  because  the  Etruscans  are  said  to  na 
been  of  Lydian  origin.  ,137 

T1BEBIU8.  1.  Emperor  of  Rome  A.U  »r; 
His  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claodios  i>" 
C^sar     He  was  the  son  ol  T  '  r^^'^f  ^"^ 
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•nd  ot  Livia,  and  was  born  on  the  16th  of  So- 
vembnr,  B.C.  43.  before  his  mother  married  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  was  tall  and  strongly  made, 
and  his  health  was  very  good.  His  face  was 
nandsome,  and  his  eyes  were  large.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  he  became  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  His  master 
in  I  hetoric  was  Theodonis  of  Gadara.  Though 
not  wjtbout  military  courage,  as  his  life  shows, 
he  hai*  a  great  timidity  of  character,  and  was 
of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  temper ;  and  these 
qualities  rendered  him  cruel  after  he  had  ac- 
quired power.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  his  lustful  propensities 
in  every  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could 
suggest :  lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers. 
He  affected  a  regard  to  decency  and  to  exter- 
nals. He  was  the  prince  of  hypocrites ;  and 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  little  more  than  the 
exhibition  of  his  detestable  character.  In  B.C. 
1,  Augustus  compelled  Tiberius,  much  against 
.is  will,  to  divorce  his  wife  Vipsania  A^rip- 
.  ina,  and  to  marry  Julia,  the  widow  of  Agrippa 
hiid  the  emperor*s  daughter,  with  whom  Tibe- 
7ius,  however,  did  not  long  live  in  harmony. 
Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still  closer  con- 
tact with  the  imperial  family ;  but,  as  Cesar 
and  L.  Cesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  were 
still  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
restore  Tigraoes  to  t!ie  throne  of  Armenia.  It 
was  during  this  campaign  that  Horace  address- 
ed one  of  his  epistles  to  Julius  Florus  (i.,  12), 
who  was  serving  under  Tiberius.  In  16,  Dru- 
SU8  and  his  brother  Tiberius  were  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  Rsti,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
two  brothers  were  song  by  Horace  (Carm.,  iv., 
4,  14).  In  13  Tiberius  was  consul  with  P. 
Quintilius  Varus.  lull,  whild  his  brother  Dru- 
sns  was  fighting  against  the  Germans,  Tiberius 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
against  the  Pannonians.  Drusus  died  in  9, 
owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus 
to  Drusus,  whom  he  found  just  alive.  Tiherios 
returned  to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine.  In  7  he  was  consul  a  second  time. 
In  6  he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  five 
years,  but  during  this  year  he  retired,  with  the 
emperor*s  permission,  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent 
the  next  seven  years.  Tacitus  says  that  his 
chief  reason  for  leaving  Rome  was  to  get  away 
from  his  wife,  who  treated  him  with  contempt, 
and  whose  licentious  life  was  no  secret  to  her 
husband ;  probably,  too,  he  was  unwilling  to 
stay  at  Rome  when  the  grandsons  of  Augustus 
were  attaining  years  of  maturity,  for  there  was 
mutual  jealousy  between  them  and  Tiberius. 
He  returned  to  Rome  A.D.  2.  He  was  relieved 
from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for  his 
wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria  (B.C.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L.  Cssar  (A.D.  2)  and  C. 
Cesar  (A.D.  4),  Augustas  adopted  Tiberius, 
with  the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial 
power ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  required  Ti- 
berius to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Drusus,  though  Tiberius  had  a  son  Dru- 
sus by  his  wife  Vipsania.    From  the  year  of 
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his  adoption  to  tl«  death  of  Aagustus,  Tihenua 
was  in  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  thougb 
he  visited  Rome  several  times.  He  was  sent 
into  Germany  A.D.  4.  He  reduced  all  Illyricum 
to  subjection  A.D.  9 ;  and  in  A.D.  12  he  had  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  German  and 
Dalmatian  victories.  On  the  death  of  Augus 
tus  at  Nola,  on  the  Idth  of  August,  A.D.  14, 
Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Illyricum,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  his  mother 
Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  power  without  any 
opposition,  afifecting  all  the  while  a  great  reluct- 
ance. He  began  his  reign  by  puttiAg  to  death 
Postumus  Agrippa,  the  surviving  grandson  of 
Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  done  pur 
suant  to  the  command  of  the  late  emperor. 
When  he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  he  be* 
gan  to  exercise  his  craft.  He  took  from  the 
popular  assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  senate.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  Augustus  roused  a  mutiny  among 
the  legions  in  Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  The  armies  on 
the  Rhine  under  Germanicus  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  reject  Tiberius,  and,  if  Germanicus  had 
been  inclined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  campaigni 
he  might  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Ger 
man  armies  against  his  uncle.  But  Germani- 
cus restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  his  firm 
ness,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new  em- 
peror. The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  markec 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re 
moved  from  Pandataria  to  Rbegium.  The  deat) 
of  Germanicus  in  the  East,  in  A.D.  19,  relieves 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibe 
rius.  From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge 
with  less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and 
many  distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  em- 
peror {lasa  majestas).  Notwithstanding  his  sus 
picious  nature,  Tiberius  gave  his  complete  con- 
fidence to  Sejanus,  who  for  many  years  pos- 
sessed the  real  government  of  the  state.  This 
ambitious  man  aimed  at  the  imperial  power 
In  23,  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  poisoned 
by  the  contrivance  of  Sejanus.  Three  years 
afterward  (26)  Tiberius  left  Rome  and  with- 
drew into  Campania.  He  never  returned  to  the 
city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedicating  tem- 
ples in  Campania,  but  bis  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  a  great  deal 
that  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to 
indulge  his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In 
order  to  secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took 
up  his  residence  (27)  in  the  island  of  Capree, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Campanian  coast. 
The  death  of  Livia  (29),  the  emperor*s  mother, 
released  Tiberius  from  one  cause  of  anxiety. 
He  had  long  been  tired  of  her  because  she  wish- 
ed to  exercise  authority,  and  one  object  in  lea?* 
ing  Rome  was  to  be  out  of  her  way.  Liv  in'a 
death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberius  free  scope,  fo? 
Tiberius  never  entirely  released  himself  from  s 
kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother,  and  Sejanu 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  overthrow  ot 
Livia's  influence.  The  destruction  of  Agiip* 
pina  and  her  children  was  now  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  Sejanus :  he  finally  got  from  the  tyranf 
(31)  the  reward  that  was  his  ju^ desert,  an  ig 
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nommiouB  death.  Vid.  Sijanub.  fhe  death  df 
Sejanus  was  followed  by  the  exeeution  of  his 
friends ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  Rome  oontinaed  to  be  the  eeene  of 
tragic  occarrences.  Tiberius  died  on  the  16th 
of  March,  37,  at  the  villa  of  Lucullns,  in  Miee- 
num.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
bad  reigned  twenty- two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Caius  (Caligula),  the  son  of  German- 
ieus,  but  he  had  himself  appointed  no  successor. 
Tiberius  did  not  die  a  natural  death.  It  was 
known  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  having  had  a  fainting  fit,  he  was  supposed 
to  bo  dead.  Thereupon  Caius  came  forth  and 
was  saluted  as  emperor;  but  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  Tiberius  had  recovered 
and  called  for  something  to  eat.  Caius  was  so 
frightened  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
out  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  with 
more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders  that  a  quan- 
tity of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Tiberius, 
and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Maximus,  Yelleius 
Paterculus,  Phedrus,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo; 
also  the  jurists  Massurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceins 
Nerva,  and  others.  Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  com- 
mentary of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the 
Emperor  Domitian  studied :  Suetonius  made 
use  of  it  for  his  life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also 
wrote  Greek  poems,  and  a  lyric  poem  on  the 
death  of  L.  Cesar.— 2.  A  philosopher  and  soph- 
ist, of  unknown  time,  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric.  One  of  his 
works,  on  the  figures  in  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes (irepl  Tuv  irapa  Arffioadivei  axVf^'^^v)i  '* 
Still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

TiBiLis  (now  Hammam  Miakouten  ?),  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  the  road  from 
Cirta  to  Carthage,  with  warm  springs,  called 
Aquae  Tibilitanae. 

TiBiscuM,  a  town  of  Dacia  and  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  River  Tibiscus. 

TiBiscus  or  TiBisGus,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Farthiscds  or  Parthissvs  (now  TA^im),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  that  country,  rising  in  the  Montes  Carpates, 
and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

TiBULLus,  Albius,  tho  Roman  poet,  was  of 
equestrian  family.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  died  young,  soon  after  Virgil. 
His  birth  is  therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C. 
54,  and  his  death  B.C.  18.  Of  his  youth  and 
education,  absolotely  nothing  is  known.  The 
estate  belonging  to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of 
Tibullus  was  at  Pedum,  between  Tibur  and 
Praeneste.  This  property,  like  that  of  the  other 
great  poets  of  the  day,  Virgil  and  Horace,  had 
been  either  entirely  or  partially  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars ;  yet  Tibullus  retained  or  re- 
eovered  part  of  it,  and  spent  there  the  better 
portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and  happy  life. 
His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Messala 
had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language 
of  unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to 
the  poet,  to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Atax  {Aude  in  Languedoc),  which 
nroke  the  Aquitan*an  *'ebellion.    lA  the  follow- 
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ing  year  (30),  Messala^  having  pacified  Gaoi 
was  sent  into  the  East.  TibuLiis  set  out  in  htf 
company,  but  was  taken  ill,  ard  obliged  to  re- 
main in  Corcyra,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of  Tibullus  ; 
his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry  and 
of  thoso  tender  passions  wh*ch  were  the  m- 
spiration  of  his  poetry.  Ihe  first  object  of  hit 
attachment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name 
of  Delia.  To  Delia  are  addressed  the  first  six 
elegies  of  the  first  book.  The  poet's  attach- 
ment to  Delia  had  begun  before  he  left  Rome 
for  Aquitania.  But  Delia  seems  to  have  been 
faithless  during  his  absence  from  Rome.  On 
his  return  from  Corcyra  he  found  her  ill,  and 
attended  her  with  afifectionate  solicitude  {Eleg., 
i.,  5),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to  retire  with  him 
into  the  country.  But  first  a  richer  lover  ap- 
pears to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  incon- 
stant Delia;  and  afterward  there  appears  a 
husband  in  his  way.  The  second  book  of  Ele- 
gies is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  named 
Nemesis.  Besides  these  two  mistresses  Tibul- 
lus was  enamored  of  a  certain  Glycera.  He 
wrote  elegies  to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom 
there  seems  no  reason  to  confound  either  with 
Delia,  the  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,  or 
with  Nemesis.  Glycera,  however,  is  not  known 
to  us  from  the  poetry  of  Tibullus,  but  from  the 
ode  of  Horace,  which  gently  reproves  him  for 
dwelling  so  long  in  his  plaintive  elegies  on  the 
pitiless  Glycera.  The  poetry  of  his  contempo- 
raries shows  Tibullus  as  a  gentle  and  singulariy 
amiable  man.  To  Horace  especially  he  was  an 
object  of  warm  attachment.  Besides  the  ode 
which  alludes  to  his  passion  for  Glycera  (Hon, 
Carm.,  i.,  83),  the  epistle  of  Horace  to  Tibullus 
gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view  of  his 
poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character :  it  is 
written  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  hom- 
age to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distin- 
^ishes  the  poetry  of  Tibullus ;  he  takes  pride 
m  the  candid  but  ftivorable  judgment  of  his  own 
satires.  The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to 
be  shared  between  the  finishing  his  exquisite 
small  poems,  which  were  to  surpass  even  those 
of  Cassias  of  Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models 
of  that  kind  of  composition,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  country.  Tibullus  possessed,  according 
to  his  friend's  notions,  all  the  blessings  of  life— 
a  competent  fortune,  favor  with  the  great,  fame, 
health  ;  and  he  seemed  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
all  those  blessings.  The  first  two  books  alone 
of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of  Tibullus,  are 
of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  third  ir  the 
work  of  another,  a  very  Inferior  poet,  xliethcr 
Lygdamus  be  a  real  or  fictitious  name  or  not. 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  fur 
he  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
43.  The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which 
opens  the  fourth  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although 
a  successful  elegiac  poet  may  have  failed  when 
he  attempted  epic  verse,  it  can  not  well  be  as- 
cribed to  a  writer  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  Ti- 
bullus. The  smaller  elegies  of  the  fourth  book 
have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and  simplicity  of 
Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the  thirteenth 
(of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  himself),  these  poems  relate  to  the  love 
of  a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of  noble  birth, 
for  Cerinthns.  the  real  or  fic|l|iouft  name  of  a 
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Doiutifal  yoath.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability 
in  aapposing  that  Tiballas  may  have  written 
elegies  in  the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia. 
If  Salpicia  was  herself  the  poetess,  she  ap- 
proached nearer  to  TibuUus  than  any  other 
writer  of  elegies.  The  first  book  of  Elegies 
alone  seems  to  have  been  published  daring  the 
author*s  life,  probably  soon  after  the  triumph  of  ; 
Messala  (27^.  The  second  book  no  doubt  did  ' 
riot  appear  till  after  the  death  of  TibuUus.  With  | 
it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may  have  been  . 
published  the  elegies  of  bis  imitator,  perhaps  his 
friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of  Messala, 
Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real  name),  t.  <.,  the 
third  book ;  and  likewise  the  fourth,  made  up 
of  poems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  this  intimate 
society  of  Messala,  the  Panegyric  by  some  name- 
less author,  which,  feeble  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
of  that  age ;  the  poems  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia, 
with  the  concluding  one,  the  thirteenth,  a  frag- 
ment of  TibuUus  himself  The  best  editions  of 
TibuUus  are  by  Lachmann,  Berol.,  1829,  and  by 
Dissen,  Gottingen,  1835. 

TiBOR  (Tiburs,  pi.  Tiburtes,  Tiburtinus :  now 
Tivoli),  one  of  >the  most  ancient  towns  of  La- 
tium,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (hence  caUed  by  Horace 
mpinum  Tt6ur),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio, 
which  here  forms  a  magnificent  water-faU.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Sic- 
uli,  and  to  have  afterward  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Aborigines  and  Pelasgi.  Accord-  | 
:ng  to  tradition,  it  derived  its  name  fromTibur- 
tus,  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated  from  Greece  | 
with  Evander.  It  was  afterward  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and  became 
subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin  cities  on 
the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  in  B.C.  338.  Un- 
der the  Romans  Tibur  continued  to  be  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  buUd  here 
magnificent  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  viUa  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spec- 
imens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered. 
Here  also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  alter 
adorning  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aure- 
lian.  Horace  likewise  had  a  country  boose 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  which  be  prefer- 
red to  all  his  other  residences.  The  deity  chief- 
ly worshipped  at  Tibur  was  Hercules ;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  was  the  grove  and  temple  of 
the  Sibyl  Albunea,  whose  oracles  were  consult- 
ed from  the  most  ancient  times.  Vid.  Albv- 
NBA.  The  surrounding  country  produced  ex- 
cellent oUves,  and  also  contained  some  celebra- 
ted stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from 
Rome  leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina, 
which  was  continued  from  the  town  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 
TicHis  or  TacDM.  Vid.  Tbcum. 
TicniussA  (Tiixiovaoa),  a  fortress  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Miletus. 

Ticiif UM  (Ticinensis :  now  Pavia),  a  town  of 
the  Laevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Inso- 
bres,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium ;  but  it  9wed  its  greatness  to  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  who  made  it  the  cafi'tal  of  their  do- 
■<«inions.    1'be  Lombards  gavo  ^  the  name  of 
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Papia,  which  it  atiU  retains  under  the  .*«'iia)ittf 
changed  Ibrm  of  Pavia. 

TiciNOs  (now  Testino),  an  imiportant  river  iu 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  rises  ip  Mons  Adula,  and  altar 
flowing  through  Laous  ferbanus  (now  Lag% 
Maggiore)t  fails  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  II 
was  upon  the  bank  of  thu  river  that  Hannital 

Sained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans  by  tbt 
efeat  of  P.  Scipio,  B.C.  218. 

Tor  ATA,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  east  of  Cm- 
pua,  near  which  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  where  at  a  later  time  SuUa  gained 
a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Norbanus.  On  this 
mountain  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  also 
one  of  Jupiter  of  some  celebrity. 

TirBSNUH.  I.  TiBBRiNUM  (Tifomates  Tiberi 
ni,  pi. :  now  Citta  di  CasUUo),  a  town  of  Urn 
bria,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Tiber, 
whence  its  surname,  and  upon  the  confines  of 
Etruria.  Near  this  town  the  younger  Pliny  had 
a  TiUa.--3.  Mbtaurewsb  (Tifernates  Metauren- 
sea :  now  S.  Angeio  in  Vado),  a  town  in  Um- 
bria,  east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Metau- 
ras,  whence  its  surname — 3.  A  town  in  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  River  Tifernus. 

TirsBNUs  (now  Biferno),  a  river  of  Samnium, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic. 

TxQBLUifus  Sophon!u8,  the  son  of  a  native 
of  Agrigentom,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  his  handsome  person  and  his  un- 
scrupulous character.  He  was  ban  isbed  to  Scyl- 
laceom  in  Bruttii  (A.D.  39-iO)  for  an  intrigue 
with  Agrippina  and  Julia  Li  villa,  sisteit  of  Ga* 
ligula*  He  was  probably  among  the  exi.es  re^ 
stored  by  Agrippina,  after  she  became  empress, 
since  early  in  Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  fa- 
vor at  court,  and  on  the  death  of  Burrus  (68) 
was  appointed  praetorian  prefect  jointly  with 
Fenios  Rufus.  TigeUtnus  ministered  to  Nero*s 
worst  passions,  and  of  all  bis  favorites  was  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  people.  He  in- 
flamed his  jealousy  or  his  avarice  against  the 
noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  the  most 
pliant  dependants  of  the  court.  In  65,  Tigelli- 
nus  entertained  Nero  in  bis  iEmilian  gardens 
with  a  sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  even 
in  that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with 
him  the  <^um  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  con- 
flagration had  broken  out  on  the  scene  of  th<i 
banquet  On  Nero's  faU  he  joined  with  Nym- 
phidius  Sabinos,  who  had  succeeded  Fcniua 
Rufus  as  pretorian  prefect,  in  transferring  the 
allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Oalba.  The  people 
clamorously  demanded  his  death.  During  the 
brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  spared,  but  on 
the  accession  of  Otho  he  was  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TiqBLLIuS  HsBlldOBlfBS.       Vid.  IlBFMOaEXBS. 

TiQRANBs  (Tiypavnc)*  kings  of  Armenia.  1. 
Reigned  B.C.  96-56  or  55.  He  united  undej 
bis  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  cf 
the  neighboring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatene 
and  (xordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  assumed  the  pomp- 
ous title  of  king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared 
in  public  accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributaiy 
princes  as  attendants.  His  power  was  als« 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  Mith 
radates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontiu,^hose  daugh 
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ler  Cleopatra  lie  bad  married  at  an  early  period 
of  his  reigD.    In  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
in  the  royd  family  of  Syria,  Tigranes  was  en- 
abled in  83  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Syrian  monarchy  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
tea.    He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power, 
and  continued  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
these  extensive  .dominions  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.     At  the  instigation  of  his   son-in-law 
Mithradates,  he  invaded  Cappadocia  in  74,  and 
IS  said  to  have  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  large  portion  of  whom  he  settled  in  his 
newly  .founded  capital  of  Tigranocerta.     Vid. 
TioRANocERTA.    In  Other  respects  he  appears 
to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mithradates 
in  his  war  against  the  Romans ;  hot  when  the 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  him  the 
surrender  of  Mithradates,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  his  dominions,  he  returned  a  peremp- 
tory refusal,  accompanied  with  an  express  dec- 
laration of  war.     LucuUus  invaded  Armenia 
in  69,  defeated  the  mighty  host  which  Tigranes 
led  against  him,  and  followed  up  bis  Tictory 
by  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (68)  the  united  forces  of  Tigranes 
and  Mithradates  were  again  defeated  by  Lu- 
cuUus; but  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lucullus  from  gain- 
ing any  further  advantages  over  the  Armenian 
king,  and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain 
his  dominions,  but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia. 
The  arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  changed  the 
face  of  events.    Mithradates,  after  his  final  de- 
feat by  Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon 
the  support  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Tigranes, 
who  suspected  him  of  abetting  the  designs  of 
his  son  Tigranes,  who  had  retailed  against  his 
father,  refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself 
Hastened  to  make  overtures  of  submission  to 
Pompey.    That  general  had  already  advanced 
mto  the  heart  of  Armenia  under  the  guidance 
of  the  young  Tigranes,  when  the  old  king  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  Roman  camp,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  suppliant  before  Pompey, 
laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet.    By  this  act  of  humili- 
ation he  at  once  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  con- 
queror, who  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper 
with  the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the 
provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  which  he 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Ti- 
granes.  The  elder  monarch  was  so  overjoyed  at 
obtaining  these  unexpectedly  favorable  terms, 
that  he  not  only  paid  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
talents  demanded  by  Pompey,  but  added  a  large 
sum  as  a  donation  to  his  army,  and  continued 
ever  after  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral.   He  died  in  56  or  65,  and  was  succeeded 
6y  his  son  Artavasdes. — 2.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding.    He  was  living 
an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a  party  of  his  country- 
men, discontented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder 
brother,  Artaxias,  sent  to  request  that  he  should 
be  placed  on  the  throne.    To  this  Augustus  as- 
sented, and  Tiberius  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  accomplishing  it,  a  task  which  he  effected 
tpi«rently  without  opposition  (B.C.  30). 

TiQRANOCBRTA  (td  TiypavdKepra  and  ^  Tiyp., 
I. «.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes :  ruins 
It  Sert)t  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by 
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Tigranes  on  a  height  by  the  Rivei  Wicc  phoiioa^ 
in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Masius  and  Ni 
phates.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopleA 
chiefly  with  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly 
removed  from  Cappadocia  andCilicia;  but,aflei 
the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  ith 
walls,  these  people  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  city  was,  at  the  same  time, 
partially  destroyed ;  but  it  still  remained  a  con- 
siderable place! 

Tigris,  generally  -tDos  and  -is  (6  Tlypi^,  gen 
erally  Tiypidog  and  T/yptof,  also  Tiyptiz.  gener- 
ally TiypTjTo^ :  now  Tigris)^  a  great  river  of 
Western  Asia,  rises  from  several  sources  on  the 
southern  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus  chain 
called  Niphates,  in  Armenia,  and  flows  south- 
east, first  through  the  narrow  valley  between 
Mount  Masius  and  the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Niphates,  and  then  through  the  great  plain  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  last-named  chain, 
till  it  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
after  receiving  the  Euphrates  from  the  west 
(Compare  Euphrates.)  Its  other  chief  tribu- 
taries, all  falling  into  its  eastern  side,  were  the 
Nicephorius  or  Cbittrites,  the  Ltcus,  the  O^,- 
PRus,  the  Physcus,  the  Gorous,  Sillas,  or  Ds- 
LAs,  the  GyifOEs,  and  the  Choaspes.  It  divided 
Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the  east,  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its  mouth)  Arabia, 
on  the  west.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Pasitigris. 

TiGURiNi,  a  tribe  of  the  Ilelvetii,  who  joined 
the  Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  Allo- 
broges  in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.C.  107.  They  formed 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  the  most  important  of  the 
four  cantons  {-pagi)  into  which  the  Helvetii  were 
divided.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  people  that 
the  town  of  Tigurum  (now  Zurich)  derived  its 
name,  though  this  name  does  not  occur  in  any 
ancient  writer. 

TiLPHusiuM  (TtA^ovffwv,  TiA^oiJffffwi;,  Dor. 
'Tik6C>aaiov :  TiX<povau)Ct  ^OT.  TtX^aatoc),  a  town 
in  ]Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  south  of  Lake  Copais,  and  between 
Coronea  and  Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  fountain  Tiiphusa,  which  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have 
been  buried. 

TiMMVB  {Tlfiaio^).  1.  The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Tauromenium, 
in  Sicily.  Timseus  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
six  ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date 
either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  fai 
wrong  in  placing  his  birth  in  B.C.  352,  and  hia 
death  in  256.  Timsus  received  instruction 
from  Philiscus,  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of  Isoc- 
rates ;  but  we  have  no  further  particulars  of 
his  life,  except  that  be  was  banished  from  Sicily 
by  Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens, 
where  he  had  lived  fifty  years  when  he  wrote 
the  thirty-fourth  took  of  his  history.  The  great 
work  of  Timsus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from 
the  earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybiua 
commences  the  introduction  to  his  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a 
quotation  from  the  thirty-eighth  book,  and  there 
were  probably  many  books  after  this.  The  va'ae 
and  authority  of  Timsus  as  an  historian  have 
been  most  vehemently  attacked  by  Pofybius  in 
many  parts  of  his  vnrk.    Most  of  the  charges 
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ot  Polybios  appear  to  have  been  well  founded  ; 
hut  he  has  not  only  omitted  to  mention  some 
or  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Timent,  but  has 
even  regarded  these  excellences  aa  denerviog 
the  severest  censure.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Timaeus,  for  which  he  is  loudly 
denounced  by  Poly  bins,  that  he  attempted  to 
give  the  mytLs  in  their  simplest  and  most  gen- 
uine form,  as  related  by  the  most  ancient  writ- 
ers. Timaeus,  also,  collected  the  materials  of 
his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care, 
a  fact  which  even  Poly  bins  is  obliged  to  admit. 
He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to  chro- 
nology, and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads, 
which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of 
Timaeus  have  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  his 
De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum^  Lips.,  1818,  and 
by  Car.  and  Theodf.  Muller,  in  the  Fragmenta 
Historic.  Grac.y  Paris,  1841.  —  2.  Of  Locri,  in 
Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  teacher  of  Plato.  There  is  an  extant 
work,  bearing  his  name,  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  entitled  n-fpt  i^vxac  KoanovKoX  ^iioLo^i 
but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is 
in  all  probability  nothing  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment of  Plato*s  dialogue  of  Timaus.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.  —  3.  The 
Sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to 
a  certain  Gentianus,  which  is  still  extant.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He 
is  usually  placed  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  which  produced  so  many  ardent 
admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as 
Porphyry,  Lon^inus,  Plotinus,  &c.  The  Lexi- 
con is  very  brief,  and  bears  the  title  Tifiaiov 
ffo^iarov  CK  ruv  rov  UXdruvoc  Xi^eov.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  work  has  received  several  inter- 
polations, especially  in  explanations  of  words 
occurring  in  Herodotus.  But  it  is  one  of  great 
value,  and  the  explanations  of  words  are  some 
of  the  very  best  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has  been  ed- 
ited by  Ruhnken,  I^yden,  1754,  and  again,  Ley- 
den, 1789 ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1628  and  1833. 

TiMAOBNEs  {Tifiayivjiih  a  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  from 
which  place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  first  empl9yed  as  a  slave 
in  menial  oflices,  but  being  liberated  by  Faustus 
Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric,  in  which  he  taught  with  great  suc- 
cess. (Comp.  Hor.,  Ep.^  i.,  19, 15.)  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  induced  him  to  write  a  history 
of  his  exploits ;  but  having  ofiTended  Augustus 
by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  family,  he  was 
forbidden  the  palace ;  whereupon  he  burned  his 
historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhetorical  school, 
and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tusculum.  He  after- 
ward went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum  in 
Mesopotamia. 

[TixAOBNiDAs  {Tiftayevidac  or  -/di/f),  aTheban, 
son  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re-enforceraents 
and  supplies  that  were  coming  through  them  to 
the  Greeks.  After  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  his  sur- 
lender  (with  that  of  the  other  Theban  traitors 
*o  the  nationrl  cause)  was  demanded  and  he 
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was  finally  given  up  at  his  own  instigatk«i 
But  instead  of  a  trial,  which  l.e  had  expected, 
he  was  sent  with  the  other  culprits  to  Corinth 
by  Pausanias,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

TiMAifTHEs  {Ti/idvdjK)*  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuzi^ 
and  Parrhasins,  about  B.C.  400.  The  master- 
piece of  Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  sacri6ce  of  Iphigeria,  in  which  Agamem- 
non was  painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his 
mantle.  The  ancient  critics  tell  ns  that  the 
picture  showed  Iphigenia  standing  by  the  altar, 
surrounded,  among  the  assistants,  by  Calchaa, 
whose  prophetic  voice  had  demanded  her  sacri- 
fice, and  whose  hand  was  about  to  complete  it , 
Ulysses,  who  had  brought  her  from  her  home, 
and  Menelaus,  her  father's  brother,  all  manifest- 
ing difiTerent  degrees  of  grief,  so  that,  when  the 
artist  had  painted  the  sorrow  of  Calchas,  and 
the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses,  and  had  added  all 
his  powers  to  express  the  woe  of  Menelaus,  his 
resources  were  exhausted,  and,  unable  to  give 
a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony  of  the  father 
he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil.  But  this  is 
clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes  hid  the 
face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe  tc 
impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg 
ment.  Timanthes  felt  like  a  father :  he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was 
beyond  the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  dignity  of  expression.  If  he  made 
Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  as  a  mac,  he 
made  him  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  (he 
leader  of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceremony  with 
his  presence,  but  it  did  not  become  the  father  to 
see  his  daughter  beneath  the  dagger* s  point 

[TiMA8ioN(Ti^ff/uv),  a  Dardanian,  served  qd- 
der  Clearchus  in  Asia,  and  afterward  joined  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  Arta- 
xerxes.  After  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the 
generals  by  Tissaphernes,  Timasion  was  chosec 
in  the  place  of  Clearchus,  and  he  and  Xenophon. 
as  the  youngest,  had  command  of  the  rear 
When  the  army  had  reached  Cotyora,  he  en* 
deavored  to  extort  money  as  well  as  the  means 
of  conveyance  from  some  of  itLa  neighboring 
cities  by  the  report  of  Xenopho:i*3  intention  to 
found  a  city  in  Pontus,  but  was  foiled  by  Xen- 
ophon's  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  his  designs. 
Timasion,  in  the  subsequent  movements,  contin- 
ued with  Xenophon  until  they  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  also  entered  with  him  into  the  serv* 
ice  of  Seuthes.  After  this  he  probably  return- 
ed to  Asia  with  the  army,  when  it  entered  the 
Spartan  service  under  Thimbron.] 

TiMAVus  (now  Titnavo),  a  small  river  in  (he 
north  of  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Istria  and  Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinua 
Tergestinus  in  the  Adriatic,  between  Tergeste 
and  Aquileia.  This  river  is  frequently  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  and  other  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources,  its  lake 
and  its  subterraneous  passage  ;  but  these  ac- 
counts seem,  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous. 

[TiMESiAS  {Ttfitftriai),  or  Timbsius  (Tt^/fftof), 
of  Clazomenae,  was  the  first  founder  of  the  col- 
ony of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  He  was  expelled  b> 
the  Thracians,  but  was  afterw?  rd  worshipped 
as  a  hero  at  Abdera  by  the  Tea  as,  who  found 
ed  a  second  colony  at  that  pl^  o  J 
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prmenia  %  I  the  Mossy  noeoi,  sent  bj  the  Gieeks 
aoder  Xenophon  to  treat  with  the  MossjikbcI 
about  a  passage  through  their  territory :  in  an 
interview  between  the  magistrates  of  the  Mos- 
synoeci  and  the  Greek  generals,  Timesitheus  act- 
ed as  interpreter.] 

TxMocLEs  (Tfjuo/vX^f),  a  distinguished  Athe^ 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Conoedy,  who 
lived  at  a  period  when  the  revival  of  political 
energy,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments 
ol  Philip,  restored  to  the  Middle  Comedy  much 
•f  the  vigor  and  real  aim  of  the  Old.  He  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  freedom  with  which  he  dis- 
cussed public  meh  and  measures,  as  weU  as  for 
the  number  of  his  dramas  and  the  purity  of  his 
style.  He  flourished  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  till  after  324,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  be  was  in  part  con- 
temporary with  Antiphanes,  and  at  the  end  of 
It  with  Menander.  [The  fragments  of  his  Com- 
edies  are  edited  by  Meineke  in  the  Comic,  Grttc. 
Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  798-811,  edit,  minor.] 

[TiMocRATEs  {TtfjtoKpdryc)-  1-  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to  assist 
Cnemus  afler  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  in  B.C.  429.  In  the  second 
battle  there,  shortly  after,  Timocrates  having 
bad  the  vessel,  on  board  which  he  himself  was, 
sunk  by  an  Athenian  galley,  slew  himself,  and 
his  body  was  washed  into  the  harbor  of  Naupac 
tu8. — 2.  An  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  concluding  the  fifty  years'  trUce  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  in  B.C.  421,  and  also 
the  separate  treaty  between  these  states  in  the 
same  year.— 3.  An  Athenian,  in  B.C.  406,  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
fore which  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at 
Arginusae  gave  in  their  account.  (Perhaps  the 
same  as  No.  2.) — 4.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent 
into  Greece  by  the  satrap  Tithraustes  in  B.C. 
895,  taking  with  him  fiAy  talents  wherewith  to 
bribe  the  leading  men  in  the  several  states  to 
excite  a  war  against  Sparta  at  home,  and  so  to 
compel  the  return  of  Agesilaus  from  his  vic- 
torious career  in  Asia.  Plutarch  calls  him  Her- 
mocrates. — 5.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
869  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans. — 6.  A  Syracusan, 
who  commanded  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys 
sent  by  Dionysius  the  younger  to  the  aid  of 
Sparta  in  B.C.  366.  The  arrival  of  this  force 
enabled  the  Spartans  to  reduce  Sellasia,  which 
had  revolted  from  them.] 

TiMocRBON  (TifioKpiQv),  of  Rhodcs,  a  lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks 
on  Themistocles  and  Simonides.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  ban- 
ished on  the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclina- 
tion toward  Persia  (jitjSiafio^) ;  and  in  this  ban- 
ishment he  was  left  neglected  by  Themistocles, 
who  had  formeriy  been  his  friend,  and  his  con- 
nection by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  Timocreon 
was  etill  flourishinc;  after  B.C.  471,  since  one 
of  his  poems,  of  wTiich  we  have  a  fragment, 
was  an  attack  upon  Themistocles  aAer  the  exile 
of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocreor  was 
a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sustain- 
ed by  great  voracity. 

TiMdLioit  iTifiD}.£ijv\  son  of  Timodemus  or 
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Timaenetus  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one  a» 
the  noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  early  life 
was  stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood.  We 
are  told  that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  liberty, 
that  when  his  brother  Timophanes  endeavored 
to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their  native  city,  Tl- 
moleon  murdered  him  rather  than  allow  him  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  state.  The  murder 
was  perpetiated  just  before  an  embassy  arriveo 
from  several  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  beg 
gtng  the  Corinthians  to  send  assistance  to  tho 
island,  which  was  distracted  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  w^as  expecting  an  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  the  Corinthians 
were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Timoleon's  act, 
and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting  it ; 
and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  decision 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that 
if  he  conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command, 
they  would  regard  him  as  a  tyrannicide,  and 
honor  him  accordingly ;  but  if  otherwise,  they 
would  punish  him  as  a  fratricide.  To  whatever 
causes  Timoleon  owed  his  appointment,  his  ex 
traordinary  success  more  than  justified  the  con- 
fidence which  had  been  reposed  in  him.  His 
history  reads  almost  like  a  romance  :  and  yet 
of  the  main  facts  of  tho  narrative  we  can  nut 
entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.  Although  the 
Corinthians  had  readily  assented  to  the  requests 
of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mander, they  were  not  prepared  to  make  many 
sacrifices  in  their  favor,  and  accordingly  it  was 
only  with  ten  triremes  and  seven  hundred  mer- 
cenaries that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  to 
repel  the  Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the 
Sicilian  cities.  He  reached  Sicily  in  B.C.  344, 
and  straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of 
two  quarters  of  which  he  obtained  possession 
In  the  following  spring (343),  Dionysius,  despair 
ing  of  success,  surrendered  tbe  citadel  to  Ti 
moleon,  on  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  de 
part  in  safety  to  Corinth.  Vid.  Dionysios 
Timoleon  soon  aAerward  obtained  possession  ol 
the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  destroyed  the  cita- 
del, which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  seal 
and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tyrants,  and 
restored  the  democratical  form  of  government. 
He  then  proceeded  to  expnel  the  tyrants  from  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrupt 
ed  in  this  undertaking  by  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeuro 
in  339.  with  an  immense  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting  ol 
seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse 
Such  an  overwhelming  force  struck  the  Greeks 
with  consternation  and  dismay.  So  great  was 
their  alarm,  that  Timoleon  could  only  induce 
twelve  thousand  men  to  march  with  him  against 
the  Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthagin- 
ians on  the  river  Crimisstts  (839.)  This  vie 
tory  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  gained 
by  Greeks  over  barbarians.  The  booty  which 
I'imoleon  acquired  was  prodigious  ;  and  some 
of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he  sent  to  Corinth 
and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus  difiTusing  the 
glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the  mother  coun- 
try. Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution his  proj(!Ct  of  expelling  all  the  tyiacitt 
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.*ram  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful, Hicetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of  Ca- 
taoa,  bad  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
*  sistance,  who  sent  Gisco  to  Sieily  with  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries. Although  Gisco  gained  a  few  successes 
at  first,  the  war  was,  upon  the  whole,  faTorahle 
to  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  there- 
fore glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  latter  in 
838,  by  which  tho  River  Halycus  was  fixed  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek 
dominions  in  Sicily.  It  was  during  the  war 
with  Gisco  that  Hicetas  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  and  was  massacred  b^  his  order.  His 
wife  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  executed  by  the  people,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion,  whose  wife 
Arete  and  sister  Aristomache  had  both  been  put 
to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stains  upon  Timoleon's  character,  as  he  might 
easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women  if 
he  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to 
Messana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon, 
tyrant  of  that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed, 
and  besieged  Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and 
lanci,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out, 
att<3mpted  to  escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and 
pot  to  death  in  the  public  theatre.  Mamercus 
now  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  public 
trial  before  the  Syracusans,  with  the  condition 
that  Timoleon  should  not  appear  as  his  accuser. 
Ehit  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  the  assem- 
oly  at  Syracuse,  the  people  refused  to  hear  kim, 
and  unanimously  condemned  him  to  death.  Thus 
almost  all  the  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a  democratical  form 
of  government  established  in  their  place.  Ti- 
moleon, however,  was  in  reality  th»  ruler  of  Si- 
cily, for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  every 
matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
role  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death. 
He  did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office, 
but  resided  as  a  private  citizen  among  the  Syr- 
acusans. Timoleon  died  in  887,  having  become 
blind  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was 
boned  at  the  public  expense  in  the  market-place 
at  Syracuse,  where  his  monument  was  after- 
ward surrounded  with  porticoes  and  a  gymna- 
sium, which  was  called  after  him  the  TimoUon" 
teum.  Annual  games  were  also  instituted  in 
his  honor. 

TiMOMACHDs  {Tift6fULxiK)t  s  distinguished 
P|ainter  of  Byzantium,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar  (according  to  Pliny),  who  purchased 
two  of  his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Medea,  for  the 
immense  sum  of  eighty  Attic  talents,  and  ded- 
icated them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  by  some  mod- 
em w  iters,  that  Timomachus  lived  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 

TxMoir  (Jiftuv).  1.  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phlius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Skeptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  B.C.  279,  and  onward.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then 
returned  home  and  married.  He  next  went  to 
Elis  with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose 
teoetp  he  adoptr/.  lJrivp^  '"/om  Eli^  '  /  strait- 
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ened  circumstances,  he  spent  so«ne  time  on  tiM 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at 
Chalcedon  as  a  sophist  with  such  success  that 
he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  removed  to 
Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hb 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  residence  af 
Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety 
Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  thai 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  dis- 
trust both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him 
a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  evei^ 
thing.  He  wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems 
were  the  satiric  compositions  called  SiUi  {(fiX- 
XoOf  a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology, 
but  which  undoubtedly  describes  metrical  com 
positions  of  a  character  at  once  ludicrous  and 
sarcastic.  The  inyention  of  this  species  ot 
poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon. 
Vid.  Xem oPBANBB.  The  SUli  of  Timon  were  ia 
three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in  his 
own  person,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenopha> 
nes  of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  ques 
tions,  to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length. 
The  subject  was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  ten 
ets  of  all  philosophers,  living  and  dead ;  an  un* 
bounded  field  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They 
were  in*hexameter  verse,  and,  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  wi  t- 
ers,  as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  thek^ 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  evident  tha* 
they  were  very  admirable  productions  of  thoi^ 
kind.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  collected 
by  Wolke,  De  Gracorum  SUlis,  Varsav.,  1830 ; 
and  by  Paul,  Diasertatiode  SUli*,  Berol,  1821.- 
2.  The  Misanthrope  {6  fuadvdpuiroc),  lived  in  tho 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  an 
Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  and  hik 
father*s  name  was  Echecratidea.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ingratitude  he  expeiienced,  and 
the  disappointments  he  suffered  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en 
tirely  from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  found  pleasure 
in  tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world 
he  had  abandoned ;  and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a  sur- 
geon to  come  *.o  him  to  set  a  broken  limb.  One 
of  Lucian's  ptnces  bears  his  name. 

[TiHOPHANKs  {TifM^vng)f  the  brother  of  Ti- 
moleon.    Vid,  TxHOLioN.] 

TiM&rRKUs  {TifioOeo^).  1.  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished 
Athenian  general.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
a  public  command  in  B.C.  378,  and  from  this 
time  his  name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  down  to  356.  In  this  yeai 
he  was  associated  with  Iphicrates,  Menestheus. 
and  Chares  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  in  this 
war,  he  was  arraigned  in  364,  and  condemned 
to  the  crushing  fine  of  one  hundred  talents 
(more  than  £24,000).  Being  unable  to  pay  tlie 
fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  whert 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  sab 
sequently  remitted  nine  tenths  of^the  penalty, 
'jkd  allov?*!  his  so?  ^non  to  i 
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Biaiader  on  the  repair  of  the  walls,  which  the 
famous  (/onon  had  restored. — 2.  Son  of  Clear- 
chus,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euzine, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C. 
363.  There  is  extant  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Isocrates. — 3.  A  celebrated  musician  and 
poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Tbersander. 
He  was  born  B.C.  446,  and  died  in  367,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  details  of  bis 
1  fe  we  have  very  little  information.  He  was 
at  first  unfortunate  in  his  professional  efforts. 
Even  the  Athenians,  fond  as  they  were  of  nov- 
elty, were  offended  at  the  bold  innovations  of 
Timotheus,  and  hissed  off  his  performance.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Euripides  encour- 
aged Timotheus  by  the  prediction  that  he  would 
soon  have  the  theatres  at  his  feet.  This  predic- 
tion appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
vast  popularity  which  Timotheus  afterward  en- 
joyed. The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Diana  (Artemis),  with  the 
sum  of  one  tliousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  last 
accomplishment  by  which  the  education  of  the 
Arcadian  youth  was  finished,  was  learning  the 
nomes  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus.  Timo- 
theus is  said  to  have  died  in  Macedonia.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artificial  and  intricate 
forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he  used  in- 
strumental music,  without  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
eomposer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all 
the  others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of 
the  strings  of  the  eitkara.  Respecting  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers 
are  not  agreed ;  but  it  is  most  improbable,  from 
the  whole  evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  Timotheus 
had  eleven  strings.  It  is  said  that,  when  Timo- 
theus visited  Sparta,  and  entered  the  musical 
contest  at  Carnea,  one  of  the  ephors  snatched 
away  his  lyre,  and  cut  from  it  the  strings,  four 
in  number,  by  which  it  exceeded  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  public  vindication  of  the  ancient  simplic- 
ity of  music,  and  for  a  warning  to  future  inno- 
vators, the  Lacedaemonians  hung  up  the  muti- 
lated lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Scias.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond 
the  other  musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liber- 
ties which  he  took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in 
the  attempt  to  make  his  music  imitative  as  well 
as  expressive,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  lyric  poetry;  in  one  word, 
in  the  application  of  that  false  principle,  which 
also  misled  his  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure 
rs  the  end  of  poetry. — 4.  A  distinguished  flute- 
player  of  Thebes,  flourished  under  Alexander 
tho  Great,  on  whom  his  music  made  so  power- 
ful an  impression,  that  once,  in  the  midst  of  a 
performance  by  Timotheus  of  an  Or'.hian  Nome 
to  Athena,  Alexander  started  from  his  seat  and 
seized  his  arms — 6.  A  statuary  and  sculptor, 
whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  be- 
longed to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  was  one  of  the  art- 
ists who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorned 
the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  B.C.  353. 
^TiNA  (now  Tyney,  a  river  of  Britannia,  nortt 
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of  the  Vedn,  marking  the  eastern  tenaii.atioi 
of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.] 

Tiifaxs  (7  Tiyyti'.  now  Tangier)^  a  cliy  o! 
Mauretania,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Fre  * 
turn  Gaditanum  (now  Straits  of  Gibraltar),  was 
a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  made 
by  Augustus  a  free  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  col- 
ony, and  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Tingitana. 

TiNiA  (now  Timia),  a  small  river  in  Umbria, 
rising  near  Spoletium,  and  falling  into  the  Ti- 
ber after  receiving  the  Clitumnus. 

[TlPHJB.       Vid.  SiPHZB.] 

[TxpHTB  (Tt^vc),  son  of  Hagnius,  or,accordlt;^ 
to  others,  of  Phorbas,  bom  at  Tipbae  or  Sipbaa 
in  Bceotia,  or  at  Aphormium,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Thespians,  was  the  pilot  of  the  Argo,  but 
died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis.] 

TiKBsiAS  {Teifsijalac),  a  Theban,  son  of  £u- 
eres  and  Chariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renown- 
ed  soothsayers  in  all  antiquity.  He  was  blind 
from  his  seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  very  old 
age.  It  was  believed  that  his  blindness  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  revealed  to  men  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  known,  or  by  his 
having  seen  Athena  while  sho  was  bathing,  on 
which  occasion  the  goddess  deprived  him  of 
sight  by  sprinkling  water  upon  his  face.  Chari* 
do  prayed  to  Minerva  (Athena)  to  restore  bis 
sight,  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to  do  this, 
she  conferred  upon  bim  the  power  of  under- 
standing  the  voices  of  burds,  and  gave  him  a 
staff,  with  the  help  of  which  he  could  walk  as 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesight.  Another  tra- 
dition accounts  for  his  blindness  in  the  follow. 
ing  manner.  Once,  when  on  Mount  Cithaeroo 
(others  say  Cyllene),  he  saw  a  male  and  a  fe- 
male serpent  together ;  he  struck  at  them  witb 
his  staff,  and  as  he  happened  to  kUl  the  femala^ 
he  himself  was  metamorphosed  into  a  woman. 
Seven  years  later  he  again  saw  two  serpents, 
and  now  killing  the  male,  be  again  became  a 
man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Juno  (Hera),  when  disputing  whether  a  man 
or  a  woman  had  more  enjoyments,  referred  the 
matter  to  Tiresias,  who  declared  that  women 
enjoyed  more  pleasure  than  men.  Juno  (Hera), 
indienant  at  the  answer,  deprived  him  of  sight, 
but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him  the  power  of  proph- 
ecy, and  granted  him  a  life  which  was  to  last 
for  seven  or  nine  generations.  In  the  war  of 
the  Seven  affainst  Thebes,  he  declared  that 
Thebes  should  be  victorious  if  Menceceus  would 
sacrifice  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  when  the  Thebans  had  been  defeated, 
he  advised  them  to  commence  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity that  would  thus  be  afforded  them  to  take 
to  flight  He  himself  fled  with  them  (or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  carried  to  Delphi  as 
a  captive),  but  on  his  way  he  drank  from  the 
well  of  Tilphossa  and  died.  His  daughter  Man- 
to  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  victorious  Ar- 
gives  to  Delphi  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  Even 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to  re- 
tain the  powers  of  perception,  while  the  souls 
of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  there 
also  he  continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Tilphusian  well  near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia 
likewise.  The  place  near  Thebes  where  he  hatf 
observed  the  birds  was  pointed  out  as  a  remark 
OOgIc 
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tble  spot  ezen  in  later  times.  The  blind  seer 
Tiresias  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  tbe  myth- 
ical history  of  Greece  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
BTent  with  which  he  is  not  connected  in  some 
way  or  other ;  and  this  mtrodaction  of  the  seer 
in  80  many  occurrences  separated  by  long  in- 
tenrals  of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in 
bis  long  life. 

[TiEiBAZua  (Ji(U6a^oc).     Vid.  Tbrxbazos.] 

TiRXDATEB  or  Tbkidatbs  (Tifptidrrii).  1.  The 
second  king  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Arsacks  II.— 3. 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vok^geaes  I. 
Arsaces,  No.  83),  king  of  Parthia.  He  was 
made  King  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  bat  was 
driven  oat  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbalo,  the  Ro- 
man general,  and  finally  received  the  Arme- 
nian crown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in  A.D.  68. 

Tiro,  M.  TollIus,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  was  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  dis- 
position and  highly-caltivated  intellect.  He  was 
not  only  the  amanuensis  of  tbe  orator,  and  his 
assistant  in  literary  labor,  bat  was  himself  an 
author  of  no  mean  reputation,  and  notices  of 
several  works  from  his  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  Tiro  was  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  to- 
gether and  arran^fing  the  works  of  bis  illustri- 
ous  patron,  and  m  preserving  his  correspond- 
ence from  being  dispersed  and  lost.  After  the 
death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Poteoli,  where  he  lived  nntil 
he  reached  his  hundredth  year.  It  is  usually 
believed  that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  short-hand  writing  among  the  Romans ;  and 
Aence  abbreviations  of  this  description,  which 
are  common  in  MSS.  from  the  sixth  century 
downward,  have  very  generally  been  designa- 
ted by  the  learned  as  Nottt  Tirottiatut, 

Hrvms  {Tioyvf,  -w^of :  Tip^v$ioc),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argoiis,  southeast  of  Argos,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Prcetus,  the  brother  of  Acris- 
ius,  who  built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Prcetus  was  succeed  - 
ed  by  Perseus ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
was  brought  up.  Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alc- 
mena  called  TtryntMa^  and  the  hero  himself  Ti* 
rynthiuM.  Homer  represents  Tiryns  as  subject 
to  Argos ;  the  town  was  at  a  later  time  destroyed 
by  the  ArgiTes,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Argos.  liryns  was  built  upon 
a  hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interests 
ing  in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Myce- 
ncB,  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  what  is  called 
Cyclopian  architecture.  They  consist  of  masses 
of  enormous  stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above 
one  another. 

TisAMBNos  {Ti(Tafiev6(.)  1.  Son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclide  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  Heradidae,  and  his  tomb  was  after- 
ward shown  at  Helice,  from  which  place  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to  Sparta  by 
command  of  an  oracle. — 2.  Son  of  Thersander 
and  Demonassa,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the 
fsither  of  Autesion.— 8.  An  Elean  soothsayer, 
iu  Uie  family  of  th(>  Cly  tiadse.    He  was  assured 
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by  tbe  Delphic  oracle  that  he  should  be  success 
ful  in  five  great  conflicts.  Supposing  this  to  be 
a  promise  of  distinction  as  an  athlete,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  the 
Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer,  not 
to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  madi 
great  offere  to  Tisamenusto  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kings  the  joint  command  of  their  ar- 
mies. This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short 
of  receiving  the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which 
the  Spartans  eventually  granted.  He  was  pres- 
ent with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Platea, 
B.C.  379,  which  was  the  first  of  the  tre  con- 
fi^icts  referred  to  by  the  oracle.  The  second 
was  with  the  Argives  and  Tegeans  at  Tegea ; 
the  third,  with  the  Arcadians  at  Dipaea ;  the 
fourth  was  the  third  Messenian  War  (465-466) ; 
and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  with  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  467. 

TisIa  (Tisiates,  pi.),  a  town  in  Bruttium,  in 
the  Sila  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

[T18IA8,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  earliest  writ* 
era  on  rhetorio,  a  pupil  of  Corax,  who  was  said  to 
have  invented  the  rhetorical  art.    Vid.  Coraz.] 

T1BICRATB8,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of 
Tisicrates  so  nearly  approached  that  many  of 
them  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
works  of  the  master. 

TiBiPHONB.     Vid.  Edmbmidbs. 

Ti88A.(Tissiensis,  Tissinensis),  a  town  in  Si- 
cily north  of  Mount  ^tna. 

Txbbaphbrnbb  {Tiaffa^pvffc)f  a  famous  Per- 
sian, who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia 
in  B.C.  414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did 
not  give  them  any  effectual  assistance,  since  his 
policy  was  not  to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athe- 
nians to  gain  the  supremacy,  but  to  exhausi 
the  strength  of  both  parties  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted 
by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407. 
This  prince  supplied  the  Lacedemonians  with 
cordial  and  effectual  assistance.  Tissaphernes 
and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good  terms ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Darius,  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual disputes  about  the  cities  in  the  satrapy 
of  the  former,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed  domin- 
ion. The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  toward  the 
throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissapher- 
nes, who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  four  gen- 
erals who  commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion  of  the  left 
wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by  the  Grerks 
When  the  ten  thousand  had  begun  their  retreat, 
Tissaphernes  professed  his  great  anxiety  to 
serve  them,  and  promised  to  conduct  them 
home  in  saiety.  In  the  course  of  the  march 
he  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  foui 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  annoyed  and  harassed 
the  Greeks  in  their  march,  without,  however, 
seriously  impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Car 
duchian  Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up 
the  pureuit.  Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a 
reward  for  his  great  services,  was  invested  by 
the  king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  tL3  authority  which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in 
Western  A  si?.    On  his  arrival  he  claimed  do 
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miniou  orer  the  looian  cities,  which  applied  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
the  Spartans  carried  on  war  against  Tissapher- 
nes  with  success  for  some  years  under  the  com- 
mand successively  of  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas, 
and  Agesilaus  (400>395).  The  continued  want 
of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes  led  to 
grievous  complaints  against  him  ;  and  the 
chaiges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Parysatis, 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  enemy  of  Gyrus,  her 
flivorite  son.  The  result  was,  that  Tithraustes 
was  commissioned  by  the  kina  to  put  Tissapher- 
ses  to  death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  done  (395). 

TitInks  (Ttrawf,  sing.  Tirai»,  Ion.  Ttnyyec; 
fern.  TiraviSe^,  sing.  Tiravi^).  1 .  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Oe), 
originally  dwelt  in  heaven,  whence  they  aro 
called  Ovpaviovec  or  OvfuiviSai.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
namely,  Oceanus,  Cceus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lap- 
etus,  (3ronus,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phcebe,  and  Tethys ;  but  their  names  are  dif- 
ferent in  other  accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus 
(Coelus),  the  first  ruler  of  tne  world,  threw  bis 
sons,  the  Hecatoncheires  (hundred-handed) — 
Briareus,  Cottys,  Gyes,  and  the  Cyclopes  Ar- 
ges,  Steropes,  and  Brontes  —  into  Tartarus. 
Gsea  (Terra),  indignant  at  this,  persuaded  the 
Titans  to  rise  against  their  father,  and  gave  to 
Cronus  (Saturn)  an  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  thoir  mother  bade  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oceanus.  Cronus  (Saturn),  with  his 
sickle,  unmanned  his  father,  and  threw  the  part 
.nto  the  sea :  from  the  drops  of  his  blood  there 
arose  the  Erinyes  Alecto,  Tisi phone,  and  Me- 
esera.  The  Titans  then  deposed  Uranus  (Coe- 
lus), liberated  their  brothers  who  had  been 
cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  (Saturn) 
to  the  throne.  But  Cronus  (Saturn)  hurled  the 
Cyclopes  back  into  Tartarus,  and  married  his 
sister  Rhea.  Having  been  foretold  by  Gaea 
(Terra)  and  Uranus  (Coelus)  that  he  should  be 
dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  Hestia  (Vesta), 
Oemeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto), 
and  Poseidon  (Neptune).  Rhea,  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to 
Crete,  and  gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictaeao 
Cave,  where  he  was  brought  np  by  the  Curetes. 
When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  grown  op,  he  availed 
tiimself  of  the  assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  who  gave  to  Cronus  (Saturn) 
a  potion  which  caused  him  to  bring  up  the  stone 
and  the  children  be  had  swallowed.  United 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
now  began  the  contest  against  Cronus  (Saturn) 
and  the  ruling  Titans.  This  contest  (usually 
called  the  Titanomachia)  was  carried  en  in 
Thessaly,  Cronus  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans  oc- 
cupying Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons  of  Cronus 
(Saturn)  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  ten  years, 
till  at  length  Gea  (Terra)  promised  victory  to 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  if  he  would  deliver  the  Cyclopes 
and  Hecatoncheires  from  Tartarus.  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) accordingly  slew  Campe,  who  guarded  the 
Cyclopes,  and  the  latter  furnished  him  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were 
overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
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guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  tbc  t^tti 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  co-founded  by  an- 
cient writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Giganies  — 
3.  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  di- 
vine or  semi-divine  beings  who  were  descended 
from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate, 
Latona,  Pyrrha,  and  especially  Helios  (the  Sun) 
and  Selene  (the  Moon)  as  the  children  of  Hype- 
rion and  Thia,  and  even  the  descendants  of 
Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TiTAREsius  (TiTapnatoc  ■  now  Elatsonitiko  oi 
Xeraghi),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  alsc  called  Euro* 
pus,  rising  in  Mount  Titarus,  flowing  throueb 
the  country  of  the  Perrhasbi,  and  falling  into  the 
Peneus  southeast  of  Phalanna.  Its  waters  were 
impregnated  with  an  oily  substance,  whence  it 
was  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TiTHoNUB  (Ttddivof),  son  of  I^omedon  and 
Strymo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers 
of  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  o'jtained 
from  the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrunk 
together  in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit 
man  was  proverbially  called  Tithonus.  As  he 
could  not  die,  Eos  (Aurora)  changed  him  into  a 
cicada. 

Tith5rka.     Vid.  Nbon. 

Tithraustes  {Tidpa^Tnc)^  a  Persian,  wnf> 
succeeded  Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put 
him  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
B.C.  395.  Being  unable  to  make  peace  with 
Agesilaus,  he  sent  Timocrates,  the  Rhodian, 
into  Greece  with  fifty  talents,  to  distribute 
among  the  leading  men  in  the  several  states,  lA 
order  to  induce  them  to  excife  a  war  againct 
Sparta  at  home. 

TiTiiNCs,  Julius,  a  Roman  writer,  was  th« 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  who  taught 
the  younger  Maxim inus.  The  elder  Titianua 
may  therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  Conw 
modus,  Pertinax,  and  Severus.  He  was  called 
the  ape  of  his  age,  because  he  had  imitated 
every  thing.    All  his  works  are  lost 

TitinTus,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whc  te  produr 
tioos  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Coma 
dU  Togata,  is  commended  by  Varro  on  account 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  devcV>ped  the  char- 
acters of  the  personages  whom  he  brought  upon 
the  stage.  It  appears  that  he  was  younger  than 
Caecilius,  but  older  than  Terence,  and  flourished 
about  B.C.  170.  The  names  of  upward  of 
fourteen  plays,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  short  fragments,  have  been  preserv- 
ed by  the  grammarians. 

Titius  Skptimius.     Vid.  Sbptimius. 

[TiTORMUB  {TlTopftoc)t  s  hcrdsman  of  uEtolia^ 
renowned  for  his  great  strength,  which  so  fai 
surpassed  that  of  the  celebrated  Milo  of  Cro 
tona,  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
on  witnessing  a  display  of  his  physical  powers, 
"  Oh,  Jupiter !  hast  thou  begotten  in  this  mao 
another  Hercules  for  us !"] 

TiTua  FlatIus  SABlifusyBSPASUNua,  Roman 
emperor  A.D.  79-81,  commonly  celled  by  his 
prsnomen  Titus,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasianus  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla.  H<« 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  AD.  40. 
When  a  young  man  he  served  as  tribunus  roil- 
itum  in  Britain  and  in  Germany  with  great 
credit.  After  having  been  quaestor,  he  bad  the 
command  of  a  legion    uk^erred  undei  liii 
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ither  in  the  Jewish  wars.  Vesiiasian  retunied 
o  Italy  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor 
3fi  the  first  of  July,  A.D.  69 ;  but  Titus  remaio- 
ed  in  Palestine  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, during  which  he  showed  the  talents  of 
a  general  with  the  daring  of  a  soldier.  The 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  70. 
Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  year 
'71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  with  his  father. 
He  also  receiycd  the  title  of  Cssar,  and  became 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good  promise, 
>ind  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  be 
another  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  being  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandalous 
way,  and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death 
with  very  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to 
Berenice,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made 
him  unpopular.  Titus  became  acquainted  with 
her  when  he  was  'in  Judaea,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  she  followed  him  to  Rome 
with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  both  of  them 
lodged  in  the  emperor*s  residence.  It  was  said 
that  Titus  had  promised  to  marry  Berenice, 
but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Romans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from 
Rome  after  he  became  emperor.  Titus  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  79,  and  his  government 
proved  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  had 
anticipated  a  return  of  the  times  of  Nero.  His 
brother  Domitian  was  accused  of  having  enter- 
tained designs  against  Titus ;  but,  instead  of 
punishing  Him,  Titus  endeavored  to  win  his 
affection,  and  urged  him  not  to  attempt  to  gain 
by  criminal  means  that  power  which  he  would 
one  day  have  in  a  legitimate  way.  During  his 
whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  did  all  that 
he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  distress. 
He  assumed  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus  aft- 
er the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
blood  ;  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  Two  patri- 
cians, who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  were  pardoned,  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence.  He 
ehecked  all  prosecutions  for  the  crime  of  lata 
majestas,  and  he  severely  punished  all  informers. 
The  first  year  of  his  reign  is  memorable  for  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  desolated  a 
large  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buried 
with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  this  great  eruption  :  he  sent  two  con- 
sulars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined  towns, 
and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property  of 
those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  destroy- 
ed the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  the- 
atre of  Pompeius,  and  other  public  buildings, 
oesides  many  houses.  The  emperor  declared 
that  he  should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own, 
and  he  set  about  repairing  it  with  great  activity ; 
he  took  even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial 
Tettidences,  and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a  dread- 
Cil  pcKtilenca.  which  called  for  fresh  exertions 
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on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  eropeior.  fn  thzt 
year  he  completed  the  great  amph'theat  re  called 
the  Colosseum,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
his  father ;  and  also  the  baths  called  the  baths 
of  Titus.  The  dedication  of  these  two  edifices 
was  celebrated  by  spectacles  which  lasted  one 
hundred  days;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the  old 
naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators :  on  one  day 
alone  five  thousand  wild  animals  are  said  tn 
have  been  exhibited,  a  number  which  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  81,  ailer  a  reign 
of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days. 
He  was  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  There 
were  suspicions  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Domi- 
tian. There  is  a  story  that  Domitian  came  be- 
fore Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to  be  de 
serted  by  those  about  him :  according  to  an- 
other story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  mar- 
ried to  Flavins  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of 
FlaviuB  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian. 
Titus  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  and 
tragedies;  he  was  very  familiar  with  Greek. 
He  also  wrote  many  letters  in  his  father's  name 
during  Vespasian's  life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

TiTYos  {TiTvdc),  son  of  Terra  (Gea),  or  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Or- 
chomenus,  was  a  giant  in  Eubcea.  Instigated 
by  Juno  (Hera),  he  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  Latona  (Leto)  or  Diana  (Artemis),  when  she 
passed  through  Panopeus  to  Pytho,  but  he  was 
killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  or  Apol- 
lo ;  according  to  others,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  destroy- 
ed him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then 
cast  into  Tartarus,  and  there  he  lay  outsti-etch- 
ed  on  the  ground,  covering  nine  acres,  with  two 
vultures  or  snakes  devouring  his  liver.  His  de- 
struction by  the  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  and 
Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae. 

TiU8  or  TiuM  (TioCf  Tlov,  also  T^lov :  now 
Tios  or  Tiliot)t  a  sea-port  town  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  River  Billsus ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and 
the  native  place  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  kingdom. 

TLiPdLiHus  {TXfjvdXepioc),  son  of  Hercules  by 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamia, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  King  of  Argos, 
but  after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  command  of  an  oracte,  he  settled  in  Rhodes, 
where  he  built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  lalysus,  and 
Camirus.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war  with  nine  ships,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

Tlo8  (TAwf,  gen.  TXct :  TAwevf,  TXuIttj^  :  ru- 
ins  near  Doover),  a  considerable  city  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lycia,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  cast 
of  the  River  Xanthus,  on  the  road  leadincr  over 
Mount  Massicytus  to  Cibyra. 

TmaRDS.       Vid.  TOMABDB. 

Tmolus  {TfidXof),  god  of  Mount  Tmolus  la 
Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (oi 
Omphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to 
have  decided  the  musical  contest  between  Apol 
lo  and  Pan. 

Tmolus  or  Timolds  {TfiCtXo^:  now  KMjt 
Mu»&  Dagk),  a  celebrate^!  mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  east  ard  west  tbri^u^h  thei"e« 
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tre  of  L}dia,  and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Her- 
roiis,  on  the  north,  from  that  of  the  Cayster,  on 
the  Bouth.  At  its  eastern  end  it  joins  Mount 
Messogis.  thus  entirely  inclosing  the  valley  of 
the  Cayster.  On  the  west,  after  throwing  out 
the  northwestern  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs 
far  out  into  the  iEgean,  forming,  under  the  name 
«)f  Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond 
A'hich  it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island 
of  Chios.  On  its  northern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Pactolus  and  the  Cogamus ;  on  its  south- 
ern side  those  of  the  Cayster  It  produced 
wine,  saffron,  zinc,  and  gold. 

TogIta,  GallIa.     Vtd,  Gallia. 

ToLBiACUM  (now  Zuljnch),  a  town  of  Gallia 
fielgica,  on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to 
Treviri. 

ToLBNTiNUM  (Tolinas,  -atis :  now  ToUntino), 
a  town  of  Picenum,  on  a  height  on  the  River 
Flusor  (now  ChUnle). 

ToLBNos  or  Tblonius  (now  Turano)^  a  river 
in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  and  i£qui,  and  falling  into  the 
Velinus. 

ToLBTDM  (now  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
pctani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on 
the  River  Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the 
town,  and  upon  seven  hills.  According  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  founded  by  Jews,  who  fled  thither 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  who  called  it  Toledotht  or  the  **  city  of  gen- 
erations." It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under 
the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius,  B.C.  198,  when  it  is 
described  as  a  small  but  fortified  town.  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem 
times,  for  the  manufactory  of  swords ;  but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

ToLisTOBOOi,  T0LI8TOBOJI  {ToXiaToCoyiohTo- 
hoToSdioi^  To\iaro6uYioi).     Vid,  Galatia. 

[T0LMIDB8  (ToAfi/%).  1.  An  Athenian  gen- 
eral, who  ravaged  the  coast  of  the  Peloponne- 
aus  in  B.C.  466,  burned  the  Spartan  arsenal  at 
Gythium,  took  Naupactus,  and  settled  there  the 
Messenians  who  left  their  country  on  its  con- 
quest by  the  Spartans.  He  afterward  under- 
took an  expedition  to  quell  a  disturbance  in 
Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain. — 2.  An  Elean,  a  herald  in  the  Greek 
army  of  Cyrus,  considered  the  best  herald  of 
his  day.] 

TdLdPHON  (ToXo^uv :  ToXo^uvtoc),  also  called 
HoLdpadN  (KoAo^wv),  a  town  of  Locris,  00  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

ToLosA  (now  Tolou4e)t  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was 
situated  on  the  Garumna,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Aquitania.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  surnamed  Palladia,  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  which  great  riches  were  de- 
posited. In  ihis  temple  there  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  a  great  part  of  the  booty  taken 
by  Brennus  from  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The 
town  and  temple  were  plundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilius  Oepio  in  B.C.  106 ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  his  array  and  his  own 
«nbappy  fate  were  regarded  as  a  divine  punish- 
ment for  his  sacrilegious  act.  Hense  arose  the 
proverb  Aurum  Toloaanum  Kabet.     There  are 
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the  ruins  of  a  small  amphitheatre  and 
other  Roman  remains  at  the  modern  towr-. 

[ToLUNNius,  an  augur  among  the  Rutu^ana 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  was 
the  means  of  preventing  the  completion  of 
friendly  compact  between  Turnus  and  .£nea8 
and  was  slain  in  the  subsequent  conflict.] 

TolumnIus,  Lab,  king  of  the  Veientes.  to 
whom  Fiden«  revolted  in  B.C.  438,  and  at 
whose  instigation  the  inhabitaits  of  Fidenc 
slew  the  four  Roman  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Fidenae  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  their  recent  conduct.  Statues  of  these  am- 
bassadors were  placed  on  the  Rostra  at  Rome, 
where  they  continued  till  a  late  time.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  Tolumnius  was  slain  io 
single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  dedi 
cated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere 
trius,  the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  whicK 
the  spolia  opima  were  won. 

TdiiABUs  or  Tmabus  {Td/tapoc,  Tftdpo^  :  now 
Tomaro),  a  mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district 
Molossia,  between  the  Lake  Pambotis  and  the 
River  Aracbthus,  near  Dodooa. 

T0MBU8  {To/uvQ :  now  Kondozoni),  a  mount 
ain  in  Messenia,  east  of  the  promontory  Cory- 
phasium. 

TomI  or  Toms  (To/ioi,  Tofiic :  To^nJf,  Tomi- 
ta :  now  Tomistoar  or  Jegni  P angola),  a  town 
of  Thrace  (subsequently  Mcesia),  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Euzine,  and  at  a  later 
time  the  capital  of  Scythia  Minor.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  called  Tomi  (from  r^/cyw, 
"  cut**)  because  Medea  here  cut  to  pieces  the 
body  of  her  brother  Absyrtus.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  It  is  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment. 

Tout  BIS  (Td/ivp<r),  aqueen  of  the  Massagetas 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  Arazes  (Jaxartes),  b) 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle  B.C.  529. 

[Tonoilius.  1.  A  dissolute  young  Roman, 
mentioned  contemptuously  by  Cicero  amonf 
the  favorites  of  Catiline. — %.  A  lawyer  undei 
Adrian,  noted  for  his  avarice,  ridiculed  by  Juve 
nal.] 

[T0PAZO8,  an  island  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicus.     Vid.  Ophiodbs.I 

T0BNADOTU8.      Vid.  PUYSCDS,  No.    *. 

[TdBONAus  or  ToBoiricDs  Sinus  (Topuvaioc 
TofHiviKO^^TopoviaKOi  icd^irof),  Toronaicds  (Lis 
now  Gulf  of  Catoandkra   or  Hagios-MamM), 
Vid.  ToBowB,  No.  1.] 

ToRONB  {Topuvf) :  Topovaio^).  1.  A  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on 
the  southwestern  aide  of  the  peninsula  Sitho- 
nia,  from  which  the  gulf  between  the  peninsu- 
las Sithonia  and  Pallene  was  called  Sinus  Toro 
naicus.— [2.  Vid.  Tobthb.] 

ToBQUATas,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Manlia  gens.  1.  T.  Manlius  Impebio&ds 
Tsbqoatus,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinua 
Iroperiosus,  dictator  B.C.  363,  was  a  favorite 
hero  of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  said  to  have 
been  dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought 
up  by  his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the 
country.  When  the  tribune  M.  Pomponius  ao- 
cused  the  elder  Manlius  in  B.C.  362,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cruelties  he  had  practiced  in  hia 
dictatorship,  he  endeavored  to  excite  an  odium 
against  him  by  representing  him  at  the  same 
time  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical^ father  As  soo^ 
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tm  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of  this,  fae  hur- 
ried to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to  Pomponius 
early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled  the  trib- 
une, by  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if 
he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 
4rop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius 
Pennus  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in 
this  campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying 
in  single  combat  a  gigantic  Gaul.  From  the 
dead  body  of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain 
(torque*)  which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it 
around  his  own  neck ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance he  obtained  the  surname  of  Torquatus. 
He  was  dictator  in  363,  and  again  in  349.  He 
was  also  three  times  consul,  namely,  in  347, 
344,  and  in  340.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
Torquatus  and  his  colleague  P.  Decius  Mus 
gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established  forever  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latium.  Vid.  Decius. 
Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the  two  armies 
were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  the 
consuls  published  a  proclamation  that  no  Ro- 
man should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a 
J^tin  on  pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this 
proclamation,  the  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the 
consul,  provoked  by  the  insults  of  a  Tusculan 
noble  of  the  name  of  Mettius  Geminus,  accept- 
ed his  challenge,  slew  his  adversary,  and  bore 
&he  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  to  his  father.  Death 
was  his  reward.  The  consul  would  not  over- 
look this  breach  of  discipline,  and  the  unhappy 
youlh  was  executed  by  the  lictor  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  army.  This  severe  sentence 
rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestation 
among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  his  severity  was  pre- 
served  in  after  ages  by  the  expression  Manliana 
imptria. — 2.  T.  Manuus  Torquatus,  consul  B.C. 
235,  when  he  conquered  the  Sardinians ;  cen- 
sor ?31,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  224.  He 
possessed  the  hereditary  sternness  and  severity 
of  his  family ;  and  we  find  him  opposing  in  the 
senate  the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Can- 
DiB.  In  217  he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where 
ae  carried  on  the  war  with  success  against  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Sardinians.  He  was  dic- 
tator in  210.— 3.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  con- 
sul 165  with  Cn.  Octavius.  He  inherited  the 
severity  of  his  ancestors,  of  which  an  instance 
is  related  in  the  condemnation  of  his  son,  who 
bad  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius  Silanua;  Vid, 
biLANUs,  No.  1. — 4.  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  con- 
sul B.C.  65  with  L.  Aurelius  Gotta.  Torquatus 
and  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in  conse- 
quence of  the  condemnation,  on  account  of  brib- 
ery* of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pe- 
tus,  who  had  been  already  elected  consuls.  Aft- 
er his  consulship  Torquatus  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63 ; 
and  he  also  supported  Cicero  when  he  was  ban- 
ished in  58.-5.  L.  Manuus  Torquatus,  son  of 
No.  4,  accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls 
elect,  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pae- 
lus,  and  thus  secured  the  consulship  for  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  closely  connected  with  Cicero 
during  the  pretorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
sf  the  latter.    In  62  he  ^  rought  a  second  accu- 
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sation  agamst  P.  Sulla,  whom  he  now  charged 
with  having  been  a  party  to  both  of  Catiline's 
conspiracies.  Sulla  was  defended  by  Horten> 
sius  and  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  still 
extant.  Torquatus,  like  his  father,  belonged  to 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  accordingly  opposed 
Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49.  He  was  pre  tor  in  that  year,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Alba  with  six  cohorts.  He  subse* 
quently  joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
following  year  (48)  he  had  the  command  ofOri- 
cum  intrusted  to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  sur 
render  both  himself  and  the  town  to  CK«ar, 
who,  however,  dismissed  Torquatus  uninjured. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Torquatus  went  to 
Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  that 
country  in  46  he  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain 
along  with  Scipio  ami  others,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo  Regius,  and 
slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torquatus 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning  He  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  school  of  philosophy,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  Cicero  as  the  advocate  of  that  school 
in  his  dialogue  De  Fmibusy  the  first  book  of 
which  is  called  Torquatus  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticus. — 6.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  preetor  in 
52,  when,  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Milo  for 
bribery.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  espoused  the  side  of  rompey,  and  after  the 
defeat  o(  the  latter  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
was  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  four  letters  to 
him  while  he  was  in  exile. 

Torquatus  Silanus.     Vid.  Silanus. 

[ToRYNE  {Topvvij)  or  Torone  (Top«vi7,  ueei 
Perga),  a  haven  in  Thesprotia,  where  the  fleet 
of  Augustus  was  moored  for  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Actium.] 

TozANDRi,  a  people  in  GalJiaBelgica,  between 
the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scald  is. 

Trabba,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  dramatist,  who 
occupies  the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Vol- 
catias  Sedigitus.  Vid.  Sbdioitus.  The  peri- 
od when  he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  he  has 
been  placed  about  B.C.  130.  No  portion  of  his 
works  has  been  preserved  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  lines  quoted  l^  Cicero,  [edited  in 
Bothe's  Poet(B  Scenici  Latin.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  29-^.] 

Trachalus,  GalsrIus,  consul  A.D.  68  wrtfa 
Silius  Italicus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  bis 
contemporary  Quintilian  as  one  of  the  mosr 
distinguished  orators  of  his  age. 

Trachis  or  Traohin  (Tpa;tif,  Ion.  Tptixl^^ 
Tpaxiv:  TpaxivLog).  1.  Also  called  Heraclsa 
TRACHiNiiB,  or  Hbraclea  Phthiotidis,  or  sim 
ply  Hbraclea  (*HpuKXeia  ri  hv  Tpaxlvai^t  or  'H 
}f  ey  Tpaxivi),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  *•.;« 
trict  Malis,  celebrated  as  the  residence  qF  He 
cules  for  a  time.— 2.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on  tl  f 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mouit 
Helicon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebadea. 

TBACHONiTis  or  Trachon  (Tpa;t(jvmf,  Tpd- 
xuv)j  the  northern  district  of  Palestine  beyond 
the  Jordan,  lay  between  Antilibanus  and  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  east 
by  Auranitis,  on  the  south  by  Ituraea,  and  oi 
the  west  by  Gaulanitis.    It  was  for  the  mosi 
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part  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  by  two  ranges 
of  rocky  mountains,  called  Trachones  {TpaxC^ 
•fec)»  the  caves  in  which  save  lefuge  to  numer- 
ous bands  of  robbers.  For  its  political  rela- 
tions under  the  Asmonsan  and  Idumean  prin- 
ces, vid.  PALiESTiNA.  Uudor  the  Romans  it 
belonged  sometimes  to  the  province  of  Judaea 
and  sometimes  to  that  of  Arabia.  It  forms  part 
of  the  Hauran. 

[Traducta,  Jcjlia  (now  Tarifa),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  transported  (whence  the  name  Tra- 
ducta) hither  the  inhabitants  of  Zelas,  a  town  in 
Africa,  near  Tingis,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number  ] 

TbaoIa,  Thaoi^,  or  TraoIas  (Tpoyto,  Tpa- 
Y(aty  Tpaylac)t  a  small  island  (or  more  than 
one)  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  near  Samoa,  probably 
between  it  and  Pharmacussa,  where  Pericles 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Samians,  B.C. 
439. 

Tragurium  (now  Trau  or  Troghie),  a  town 
of  Dalmatian  in  Illyricum,  celebrated  for  its  mar- 
ble, and  situated  on  an  island  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  means  of  a  mole. 

TRAJAMopdLis.  1.  (Now  Orichovo),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded 
by  Tnyan. — 2.  A  town  of  Cilicia.  Vid.  Seli- 
ffos. — 3.  A  town  in  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia. 

Trajanus,  M.  Ulpios,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
9S-117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  the 
I8tb  of  September,  52.  He  was  trained  to 
arms,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  East 
a::d  in  Germany.  He  was  consul  in  91,  and  at 
ha  close  of  97  he  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  Cssar  and 
the  names  of  Nerva  and  Germanious,  and, 
shortly  after,  the  title  of  imperator  and  the  trib- 
unitia  potestas  His  style  and  title  aAer  his 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  were  Imperator 
CoMar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augusttu,  He  was  the 
first  emperor  who  was  born  out  of  Italy.  Nerva 
died  in  January,  98,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tra- 
jan, who  was  then  at  Cologne.  His  accession 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a  man 
adapted  to  command  He  was  strong  and  heal- 
thy, of  a  majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  ^Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
be  bad  good  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was 
very  simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  he  shared 
all  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers, 
by  whom  he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He 
was  a  friend  to  justice,  and  he  had  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Trajan 
did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months,  being 
employed  in  settling  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  He  entered  Rome  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  bis  wife  Pompeia  Plotina.  This 
lady  is  highly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger 
fir  her  modest  virtues,  and  her  affection  to  Mar- 
eiana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  In  A.D.  101  Trajan 
led  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  the  Daci. 
Decebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled  Do- 
mitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annuai  payment 
of  money ;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostili- 
ties. This  war  employed  Trajan  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  but  it  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  Decebalus,  who  sued  for  peace  at  the  feet 
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of  the  Roman  emperor.  Trajan  asAiroed  thi 
name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered  Rome  in  triampl 
(103).  In  the  following  year  (104)  Trajan  com 
menced  his  second  Dacian  war  against  Deco> 
balus,  who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the  treaty. 
Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  this  war 
Trajan  built  (106)  a  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Danube  at  a  place  now  called  Szemecz.  The 
piers  were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  sise, 
but  the  arches  were  of  wood.  AAer  the  death 
of  Decebalus  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province ;  strong  forts  were  built 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  were 
planted.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  col 
amn  at  Rome,  called  the  Column  of  Trajan,  wat 
erected  to  commemorate  bis  Dacian  victonea 
On  his  return  Trajan  had  a  triumph,  and  he  ex 
hibited  games  to  the  people  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  days.  Eleven  thousand  animals 
were  slaughtered  during  these  amusements* 
and  an  army  of  gladiators,  ten  thousand  men, 
gratified  the  Romans  by  killing  on<»  another. 
About  this  time  Arabia  Petriea  was  subjected 
to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  embassy  came 
to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a  road  across  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent  bridges 
across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably  man- 
siones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  this 
road.  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  wat 
on  the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians.  He  spent 
the  winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions 
The  most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attend 
ed  his  arms.  In  the  course  of  two  campaigns 
(116-116)  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
Parthian  empire,  and  took  the  Parthian  capital^ 
Ctesiphon.  In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris 
and  entered  the  Erythnean  Sea  (the  Persian 
Gulf).  While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  Pa^ 
thians  rose  against  the  Romans,  but  were  agaia 
subdued  by  the  generals  of  Trajan.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  determined  to  give 
the  Parthians  a  king,  and  placed  the  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Parthamaspatea.  In  117  Trajan 
fell  ill,  and,  as  his  complaint  f^w  worse,  he  set 
out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  r^ach  Selinos  in  Ci- 
licia, afterward  called  Tr^janopolis,  where  be 
died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days.  His  ashes 
were  taken  to  Rome  in  a  eolden  urn,  carried  in 
triumphal  procession,  ana  deposited  under  the 
column  which  bears  his  name.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Tra- 
jan constructed  several  great  roads  in  the  em- 
pire ;  he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Ulpia  Bibliothecat  is  often  mentioned ; 
and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins.  His 
great  work  was  the  Foraiti  Trajanum,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  placed  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan. Under  the  reign  of  llrajan  lived  Sextos 
Julius  Frontinus,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note. 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetus  survived^ 
Trajan.  The  jurists  Juventius  Celsus  and  Ne 
ratius  Prisons  were  living  under  Traian. 

Trajanus  Portus.     Vid.  Centum  Ckli.«. 

Trajbctum  (now  Utrecht),  a  town  of  the  B> 
tavi,  on  the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time  Tr«f# 
*ua  Kheni,  or  Ad  Rkemum* 
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TiALLis  or  Trallis  (oi  Tpakketc*  h  TpuX^c : 
fpoA^Uavof,  Trallianu9 :  ruins  at  GhiuzelHitar, 
near  Aiding  a  floarishing  commercial  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia  and 
sometimes  to  Caria.  It  stood  on  a  qnadrangular 
height  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Messogis 
(with  a  citadel  on  a  higher  point),  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Endon,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Maeander,  from  which  the  city  was  distant 
eight>  stadia  (eight  geographical  miles).  The 
•a r rounding  country  was  extremely  fertile  and 
beautil'uU  and  hence  the  city  was  at  first  called 
Anthea  ('Av^eta).  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  bore 
the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  popnlation  of  Greeks  and 
Carians.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
the  same. 

[TRANiPSiB  (Tpov/Voi),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Melandite  {tid.  Vi^- 
LANDBPTiB)  and  Thyni,  by  Seutbes,  in  the  Anab- 
asis of  Xenophon«  as  forming  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  father  Maesades.] 

Tbamquillus,  ScBTONios.    vid.  SuBTomus. 

Tbanscbllem 818  Mows,  a  mountain  of  Maure- 
tania  Cssartensis,  between  Caesarea  and  the 
River  Chinalaph. 

[Tbans  Tibbeim  or  Transtibbbiita,  a  region 
of  Rome.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  746,  a.  No.  14.] 

Tbapezopolis  (TpaireCoviroXtf)  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cadmus, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  Its  site 
it  oncertain. 

Trafbzus  (Tpan-r^odf :  Tpant^f/wrio^  and 
••vffiof).  1.  (Near  Mavria\  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
M  the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  myth- 
ioaUy  derived  from  the  rpdirtCoi  or  altar,  on 
•which  Lycaon  was  said  to  have  ofibred  human 
sacrifices  to  Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building 
of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus, 
rather  than  be  transferred  to  the  new  city,  mi- 
grated to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  their 
city  hAi  to  ruin. — 2.  (Now  Taraboaa%  Trabezurtt 
or  T>ebizond)y  a  colony  of  Sinope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  east  of  the  northern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  her  independence, 
Trapezus  belonged  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and 
aAerward  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city,  probably 
by  Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pon- 
tus Cappadocius.  Hadrian  constructed  a  new 
harbor ;  and  the  city  became  a  place  of  first-rate 
commercial  importance.  It  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian ;  but  it  had  recovered,  and 
was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, who  repaired  its  fortifications.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  empire,  called  the  empire  of 
Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  second  commercial 
port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking  next  after 
Odessa. 

Tbasimbnus  Lacus  (now  Lago  di  Perugia)^ 
•ometimes,  but  not  correotly,  written  Theaby- 
MBMDs,  a  lake  in  £truria,  between  Clusium  and 
Pemsia,  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  under  Flaminius, 
B.C  217. 

Tbbba  (Tre^anus :  now  Trevi),  a  town  in 
LHtiam,  near  the  sources  of  t/ie  Anio  north- 
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TREBULA- 

TbcbatIus  Testa.     Vid.  Testa. 

[Tbbbbllunus,  C.  AN'Niu8,a  Gilicran  piiata^ 
proclaimed  himself  Roman  emperor  (one  of  thf 
so-called  thirty  tyrants)  A.D.  264,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  Isauria  by  one  of  the  gen< 
erals  of  Gallienus.] 

TrebellIos  Pollio,  one  of  the  six  Scriptorck 
Hi»toria  ul  u^u#/€e,  flourished  under  Constantino, 
and  was  anterior  to  Vopiscus.  His  name  is 
prefixed  to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  two  Va- 
leriani,  father  and  son ;  2.  The  Gallieni ;  3.  The 
Thirty  Tyrants ;  4.  Claudius,  the  last-named 
piece  being  addressed  to  Constantine.  We  learo 
from  Vopiscus  that  the  lives  written  by  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio  commenced  with  Philippus  and  ex- 
tended down  to  Claudius.  Of  these,  all  as  far 
as  the  Valeriani,  regarding  whom  but  a  short 
fragment  remains,  have  been  lost.  [For  edi- 
tions, vid.  Capitolinus,  Julius.] 

TebbU  (now  Trebbia),  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hanniba 
gained  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  218.  This  rivei 
is  generally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a 
rapid  stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season 
when  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

TRXBdiifvs,  C,  pl&yed  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  He  com 
menced  public  hfe  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  in  his  qu8sstorship(B.C.  60} 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Oio- 
dius  into  a  plebeian  family.  He  changed  sides 
soon  afterward,  and  in  his  tribunate  of  the  pleba 
(56)  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  triumvirs  in 
proposing  that  Pompey  should  have  the  twc 
Spaios,  Orassus  Syria,  and  Caesar  the  Gauls  and 
lUyricum  for  another  period  of  five  years.  This 
proposal  received  the  approbation  of  the  ccmi- 
tia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lex  Tetania, 
For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  Cesar's  legates  in  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
was  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massilia. 
In  48  Trebonius  was  city-pretor,  and  in  the  die* 
charge  of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditious  at- 
tempts of  his  colleague  M.  Celius  Rufus  to  ob- 
tain by  force  the  repeal  of  Cssar's  law  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  debts.  Toward  the  end  of 
47,  Trebonius,  as  propretor,  succeeded  Q.  Cas- 
sius  Longinos  in  the  government  of  Further 
Spain,  but  was  expelled  from  the  province  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who  espoused  the  Pom 
peian  party.  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consul 
ship  in  October,  45,  and  promised  him  tiie  prov 
ince  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all  these  honors  an 
favors,  Trebonius  was  one  of  the  prime  mover 
in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Caesar,  and 
after  the  murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  at 
proconsul  to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year  (43),  Dolabella,  who  had  receiveo 
from  Antonius  the  province  of  Syria,  surprised 
the  town  of  Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  was  then 
residing,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Tbebitla  (Trebulanus).  1.  (Now  Tregghm) 
a  town  in  Samnium,  situated  in  the  southeasterri 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Cajazzo. — 2.  Mutusca, 
a  town  of  theSabines  of  uncertain  site.— 8.  Sur 
FBHA,  also  9  town  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  \  ncax 
tain  aitA 
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TREAUS 

TftiRCfi  (now  Saeco)t  a  river  id  Jjiiiian,  and 
ft  tributary  of  the  Liria. 
Tites  Tabkrnjb.     1.  A  atation  on  the  Via  Ap- 

Ka  in  LatiuiH;  between  Aricia  and  Furum  Appii. 
is  menliontd  in  the  account  of  St.  Paurs  ioar- 
ney  to  Rome  —3.  (Now  BorgkeUo)^  a  atation  in 
Gallia  CiiBalpina,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to 
Medioijnum. 

TacTVH  (TpffTop :  now  Cape  Bugiarani^  or  Ra» 
Sel%  Hous  i.  e.  Seven  Capes),  a  great  promon- 
U>r>  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  west- 
ern headland  of  the  Sinus  Oicachitea  (now  Bay 
oj  Storah). 

TrbtTri  or  TsBi*iRx,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the 
Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all 
Gaul.  The  River  Mosella  flowed  through  their 
territory,  which  extended  westward  from  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Remi.  Their  chief  town 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  and 
was  called  Augusta  Trbyirorum  (now  Trier  or 
Treves).  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mo- 
sella, and  became  under  the  later  empire  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  Roman  cities  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Belgica  Prima;  and 
afler  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  by  Diocle- 
tian (AD.  292) into  four  districts,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Caesar  who  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here  dwelt 
Constantios  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantine 
he  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent 
emperors.  The  modern  city  still  contains  many 
Dteresting  Roman  remains.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are 
consequently  not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The 
nost  important  of  these  remains  is  the  Porta 
Nigra  or  Black  Gate,  a  large  and  massive  build* 
mg  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  extensive  remains  of 
the  Roman  baths,  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of 
the  palace  of  Constantine.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Moselle  are  likewise  Roman. 
At  the  viVage  of  Isel,  about  six  miles  from 
Treves,  is  a  beautiful  Roman  structure,  being  a 
four-sided  obelisk,  more  than  seventy  feet  high, 
covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and  bas- 
reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erect- 
ed ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  act  up  by  two 
brothers,  named  Secundini,  partly  as  a  funeral 
monument  to  their  deceased  relativea,  partly  to 
celebrate  their  sister's  marriage,  which  is  rep- 
resented on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  by  the  figures 
of  a  man  and  woman  joining  hands. 

TauRlus,  Valbrius.  1.  L.,  questor  urbanus 
O.C.  81,  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  Sulla.  Triarius  served  under  Lneullus  as 
eno  of  his  legates  in  the  war  against  Mithrada- 
tes,  and  at  first  gained  considerable  diatinction 
bj  his  zeal  and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was 
dispatched  to  the  assistance  of  Fabius,  who  bad 
been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Pontus,  while 
LucuUus  invaded  Armenia,  and  who  was  now 
attacked  by  Mithradates  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  Triarius  compelled  Mithradates  to 
assume  the  defensive,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commenced  active  operationa  agairjst 
the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to  eain  the  victory 
wer  Mithradates  before  the  arrival  of  Lneullus. 
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Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked  at  a  <tta 
advantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh 
ter  near  Zela.— 3.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ao 
cused  M.  i£milius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  Tepe< 
tund«  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaurus  was  de- 
fended on  both  occasions  by  Cicero.  «-3.  C,  ; 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  uf 
the  speakers  in  bia  dialogue  De  Finibus,  and 
praises  his  oratory  in  his  Bruius»  He  fouglit  oa 
Pompey*s  side  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Tri- 
arius perished  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  in  Af- 
rica, for  Cicero  speaks  in  45  of  his  death,  and 
adds,  that  Triarius  had  left  him  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

Trie  ALU,  a  powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a 
branch  of  the  Getm  dwelling  along  the  Danube, 
who  were  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  335,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

TaiBOcci,  a  German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  Mount  Vogesua  and  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Strasburg. 

TaiBONiANus,  a  jurist,  commissioned  by  Jos- 
tinianus,  with  sixteen  others,  to  compile  the  Di- 
gest or  Pandect.    For  details,  vid.  Justiniakus. 

TaiOALA.     Vid,  Teiocala. 

Tricar  ANON  ( Tpucdpopov  :  Tpixapavevc ),  a 
fortress  in  Phliasia,  southeast  of  Phlius,  on  «i 
mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Tricassbs,  Tricasii,  or  TricabsIni,  a  people 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  east  of  the  Senones, 
whose  chief  town  was  Augustobona,  aAerward 
Tricassae  (now  Traces), 

TRicASTiNi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
between  the  Cavares  and  Voconiii,  inhabiting  a 
narrow  slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and 
the  Isire.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Th- 
castinorum,  or  simply  Augusta  (now  AousU). 

Tricca,  subsequently  TricIla  (Tpuicv,  Tpitor 
Aa :  now  TrikJuUa),  an  ancient  town  of  Thes* 
saly,  in  the  district  Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the 
Lethaeus,  north  of  the  Peneus.  Homer  repre- 
sents it  as  governed  by  the  sons  of  JSsculapius ; 
and  it  contained  in  later  timea  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  this  god. 

Trichonis  {Tpixuvlc  -  now  Zygos  or  Vrakhth 
ri),  a  large  lake  in  .£tolia,  east  of  Stratos  and 
north  of  Mount  Aracynthus. 

Trichomiuh  {Tptxuviov :  Tpi^i^vuvc),  a  tows 
in  ifitolia,  east  of  I^ake  Trichonis. 

Tricipitxnus,  LucRBTius.  Vid.  LUCRBTI* 
Grn8. 

TRicdLONi  {TfHKoXuvoi  I  TptKoXuvev{)t  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  a  little  north  of  Megalopolis,  of 
which  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  alone 
remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Tricorix,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis, a  branch  of  the  Sally  i,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Masailia  and  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Tricob$thu8  {TpiKOpvOoc :  Tpinopyaioc),  a  de- 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis, 
between  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 

Trxcrana  {Tpixpava :  now  Trikkiri),  an  island 
oflTthe  coast  of  Argolis,  near  Hermione. 

Tridbntcm  (now  Tre$Ut  in  Italian  Trenlo),  tlje 
capital  of  the  Tridbntxki,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Raetia,  situated  on  the  River  Athesis  (now 
Adige),  and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alpa  leading  to 
Verona.  Its  greatness  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  coun'^il  which  assembled 
within  iti"  walls  A.D   154> 
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TRIKRES. 

ciKRvs  or  TsifiBie  {Tpt^ptfi  -  ^^^  En/sh  1), 

«0inall  fortresi  on  the  coast  of  Pfaieo'cia.  be- 
ween  Tripoiis  and  the  Prrjmontorinm  Tbea- 
prosopon. 

TaxpAiruM,  a  town  in  Latiam  of  uncertain  site, 
between  Mintume  and  Sinueesa. 

[TsiHEBos  (now  TremiH)t  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  one  of  the  Diombdba  iNauLis 
{q.  v.),  where  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, died  in  exile.] 

[Tbivontium.     Via.  Phlippopolis.] 

Tbinackia.     Vid.  Sicilia. 

TBiNEMis  or  TBinMiA  {Tptvefielf,  Tptvifteia : 
Tpivefifvf)t  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cecropis,  on  Mount  Fames. 
*  [Trimium  iftumen,  now  Trigno),  a  small  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  afforded  a  good 
harbor  for  ships  (flomen  portuosum,  P/tn.).] 

Trinobaivtks,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modern  Essex. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  they  offered  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  invading  force  sent  into  the  island 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

[Teio,  L.  FaLciNius,  a  notorious  informer  un- 
der Tiberius,  and  one  of  the  friends  and  favor- 
ites of  that  emperor :  in  A.D.  SO  he  accused  Pi- 
80  before  the  consuls,  and  for  that  service  was 
still  further  honored  by  Tiberius.  In  A.D.  35 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion,  and 
there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.] 

Tbiocala  or  Tbicala  {TpioicaXa,  TpixaXa: 
TpMaAtvof,  Tricalinus :  near  Calaia  BtUota)^  a 
monntain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near 
the  Crimistts,  was  in  the  Servile  war  the  head- 
quarters of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their 
leader  Tryphon. 

TaidPAS  (Tpt^irac  or  Tpltnjf),  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Canace,  a  dpuffhter  of  iEolus,  or 
of  Helios  and  Rhodes,  and  the  father  of  Ipht- 
media  and  Erysichtbon.  Hence  his  son  Ery- 
sichthon  is  called  TriapHtiSf  and  his  grand- 
daughter Mestra  or  Metra,  the  daughter  of  Ery- 
sichtbon, TriopHs.  Triopas  expelled  the  Pelas- 
gians  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but  was  himself 
obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria,  where 
he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
His  son  Erysichtbon  was  punished  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  with  insatiable  hunger  because  he 
had  violated  her  sacred  grove ;  but  others  re- 
late the  same  of  Triopas  himself 

Tbi&pIa  or  TBi5pIoir,  an  early  name  of  Cirxnus. 

TbiSpium  {Tpidmov  :  now  Cape  Krio),  the 
promontory  which  terminates  the  peninsula  of 
Cnidus,  forming  the  southwestern  headland  of 
Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Upon  it  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  surnamed  Trioptos,  which  was  the 
centre  of  union  for  the  states  of  Dobis.  Hence 
it  was  also  called  the  Sacred  Promontory  {oMpo- 
TTJpiov  lepov), 

Tbipmylia  (Tpt^Xia :  TptfvXio^),  the  south- 
em  portion  of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus 
and  the  Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  three  different  tribes  by  which  it  was 
peopled.    Its  chief  town  was  Ptlos. 

[Tbiprtlus  {TpifvXoc),  son  of  Areas  and  Lao- 
damia,  the  legendary  hero  eponymus  of  Tri- 
phylia.] 

Tbipodiscijs  (TptirodiaKoc :  TptirodlaKiof :  ru- 
ins near  Derweni)^  a  town  in  the  interior  ol  Me- 
garip  northwe&t  ofMegara.  | 


THIPTOLEMbS 

Tbip5li8  (TpiffoAtf :  TpiTro^lTfc)t  is  Diope* 
the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  oi  thres 
cities,  or  a  district  containing  thiee  cities,  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  single  cities  wb:ch  had  some 
such  relation  to  others  as  to  make  the  name  ap- 
propriate. 1.  In  Arcadia,  comprising  the  three 
cities  of  Callia,  Dipcena,  and  Nonacris :  its  name 
is  preserved  in  the  modern  tcwn  of  Tripolitza. 
— 2.  T.  PBLAGoiriA,  in  Thessaly,  comprising  the 
three  towns  jof  Azorus,  Doliche,  and  Pythium. 
-*-d.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  three  Dorian 
cities  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.  Vid,  Rco 
Dvs. — 4.  (Now  Kath  Yeniji)^  a  city  on  the  Mse- 
ander,  twelve  miles  west  of  Hierapolis,  on  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each 
of  which  it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities. 
— 5.  (Now  Tireboli)f  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (now  Tt- 
reboli  Su)^  ninety  stadia  east  of  the  Promonto- 
rium  Zephyrium  (now  Cape  Zefreh). — 6.  (Now 
Tripolu  Tarahulus),  on  the  coast  of  PhoBuicia, 
consisted  of  three  distinct  cities,  one  stadium 
(six  hundred  feet)  apart,  each  having  its  own 
walls,  but  all  united  in  a  common  constitution, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming  in 
reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Aradus  respectively.  Tripoiis  stood 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Aradus,  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  By  bins,  on  a  bold 
headland  formed  by  a  spur  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
It  bad  a  fine  harbor  and  a  flourishing  com 
meroe.  It  is  now  a  city  of  about  fifteen  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
pachalics  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripoli.— 1.  The  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  coast  or  Africa,  between 
the  two  Syrtes,  comprisinfr  the  three  cities  of 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotonum),  C£a,  and  Leptis  Mag- 
na, and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regie.  Vid.  Stb- 
Tic  A.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  re- 
gency of  Tripoli^  the  western  part  of  which  an- 
swers to  it,  and  in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
probably  the  ancient  (£a. 

Tbipolitana  Rboio.  Vid.  Sybtica,  Tbipolis, 
No.  7. 

Tbxpt5lbmu8  (TptirroXe^of),  son  of  Celeus, 
king  of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia. 
Others  describe  him  as  son  of  King  Eleusis  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trochi- 
lus  by  an  Eleusinian  woman.  Triptolemus  was 
the  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  the  invent 
or  of  the  plough  and  agriculture,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  it.  He  was  the  great 
hero  m  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  According 
to  the  common  legend,  he  hospitably  received 
Demeter  at  Eleusis  when  she  was  wandering 
in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess,  in 
return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  im 
mortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts ;  but  Metanira  scream 
ed  out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumeo 
by  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this  be- 
reavement, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a 
chariot  with  winded  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat 
In  this  chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth, 
making  man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of 
agriculture.  On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeui 
endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of 
Demeter  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  countrj 
to  Triptolemus,  who  now  established  the  wor* 
ship  of  Demeter,  and  institued  the  Thesmopho- 
ria.    Triptolemus  is  represented  in  works  ol 
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art  M  a  yonthful  hero,  sometimes  with  the  peta« 
tXM,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  sceptre  and  corn  ears. 

TRITiEA  {Tplraia:  Tpiraie^^).  1.  A  town  of 
Phocis,  northwest  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisas,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
--2.  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  east  of  Phane,  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augnstus  made 
it  dependent  upon  Patrie. 

lTBnAinMCHUEB{TpiTavTaixfjtvc)'  1-  A  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Babylon,  son  of  Artabazus.— 2.  A 
son  of  Artabanus,  and  cousin  of  Xerxes,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Persian  infantry 
when  the  barbarians  invaded  Greece  in  B.C. 
480.] 

TttiTo  or  TritoobmIa  (Tptro  or  TpiToyivetOf 
and  TpiToyev^()t  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Some 
derive  it  from  I^ke  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  which 
she  is  said  to  have  been  born ;  others  from  the 
stream  Triton,  near  Alalcomens  in  Bceotia, 
where  she  was  worshipped,  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  some  statements,  she  was  also  born ; 
the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive  the  name  from 
rpiTcj,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Athamani- 
ans,  is  said  to  signify  "  head,"  so  that  it  would  be 
the  goddess  born  out  of  the  head  of  her  father. 

Triton  (Tp/rwv),  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Aonphitrite  (or  Celsno),  who  dwelt  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  ^Egae. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the 
sea  on  horses  or  other  sea-monsters.  Some- 
times we  find  mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plu- 
ral. Their  appearance  is  differently  described ; 
tuough  they  are  always  conceived  as  having 
the  human  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  their  bod- 
ies, and  that  of  a  fish  in  the  lower  part.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  works  of  art  is  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a 
Bhell  {concha),  which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the 
command  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  to  soothe  the 
restless  waves  of  the  sea. 

Triton  Fl.,  Tritonis,  or  Tritonitis  Palus 
[TpiTuv,  TpiTiivicy  Tpiruvtrtc),  a  river  and  lake 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Oreek  legends,  espe- 
cially in  the  mythology  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
whom  one  account  represented  as  born  on  the 
Lake  Tritonis,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the  nymph 
of  the  same  name,  and  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) : 
hence  her  surname  of  Tpiroyiveia.  When  the 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geographically 
with  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  they  identified 
the  gulf  afterward  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
with  the  Lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be  the 
notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (iv.,  178,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a  ffreat  lake  t^ 
yond  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Xesser  Syrtis, 
to  which  the  name  Tritonis  was  then  applied. 
This  lake  had  an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as 
a  river  flowing  into  it,  and  accordingly  the  g[e- 
ograpbers  represented  the  River  Tnton  as  ris- 
ing in  a  mountain  called  Zuchabari,  and  form- 
ing the  Lake  Tritonis  on  it»  course  to  the  Less- 
ei  Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The  lake  is  un- 
doubtedly the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  south  of 
Tunis,  called  El  Sibkah ;  but  as  this  lake  has 
iio  lonjipr  an  opening  to  the  sea.  and  the  whole 
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ooast  is  maeh  altered  by  the  inroads  oi  tM 
sands  of  the  Sahara,  it  seems  impose  ible  to 
identify  the  river :  some  suppose  that  it  a  rep- 
resented by  the  Wady-el-Khabs.  Some  of  the 
ancient  writers  gave  altogether  a  difiSerent  lo- 
cality to  the  legend,  and  identify  the  Triton  with 
the  river  usually  called  Lathon  in  Cyrenaica ; 
and  ApoUoniusKhodius  even  transfers  the  name 
to  the  Nile. 

TrivIcom  (now  TVtvtco),  a  small  town  in  Sam 
nium,  situated  among  the  mountains  separatinjr 
Samnium  from  Apulia. 

Tboas  (Ji  Tpwdc,  sc.  x^ipa^  the  feminine  of  the 
adjective  Tpc^ :  Tpuadev^ :  now  Chan),  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ilium  or  Troy,  formed  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Mysia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  iEgean  Sea,  from  Promontorium  Lectum 
to  Promontorium  Sigeum,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  far  as  the  River  Rhodius,  below 
Abydus  ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  the 
mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Rho- 
dius, and  extend  from  its  sources  southward  to 
the  main  ridge  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium  along  the  southern  foot  of  Ida  ;  but  on  the 
northeast  and  east  the  boundary  is  sometimes 
extended  so  far  as  to  include  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  part  of  the  Propontis,  and 
the  country  as  far  as  the  River  Granicus,  thus 
embracing  the  district  of  Dardania,  and  some- 
what more.  Strabo  extends  the  boundary  still 
further  east,  to  the  River  uEsepus,  and  also 
south  to  the  Caicus ;  but  this  clearly  results 
from  his  including  in  the  territory  of  Troy  that 
of  her  neighboring  allies.  The  Troad  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by 
Mount  Ida  and  its  branches :  the  largest  plain 
is  that  in  which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers 
were  the  Satnois  on  the  south,  tbo  Rhodius  on 
the  north,  and  the  Scamander  and  Simols  in  the 
centre.  These  two  rivers,  so  renowned  in  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  flow  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through  which  the 
united  stream  flows  northwest,  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  east  of  the  promontory  of  Sige- 
um. The  Scamander,  also  called  Xanthus,  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Mendarek-Chai,  and 
the  Simois  with  the  Gumbnk ;  but  this  subject 
presents  difficulties  which  can  not  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  The 
precise  locality  of  the  city  of  Troy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  its  genuine  Groek  name,  ilium,  is  also 
the  subject  still  of  much  dispute.  First,  thero 
is  the  question  whether  the  Ilium  of  Homer 
had  any  real  existence ;  next,  whether  the  Ili- 
um Vbtos  of  the  historical  period,  which  wat 
visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander  the  Great 
was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of  Priam.  The 
moat  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which 
places  the  original  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pergima, 
Uipyafia)  on  a  loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  ravine,  and  nearly  surround- 
ed by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  nevet 
to  have  been  restored  after  its  destruction  b; 
the  Greeks.  The  iEolian  colonists  subsequeDt- 
ly  built  a  new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtleM 
believed,  of  the  old  one,  but^realiy  much  lowiv 
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down  the  plain  ;  and  this  city  is  the  TiSia  or 
Ilium  Vsrus  of  moat  of  the  ancient  writers. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  city  declined, 
and  a  new  one  was  built  still  farther  down  the 
plain,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander,  and  near  the  Hellespont,  and  this 
was  called  Iuum  Novdh.  Under  the  Romans, 
this  city  was  honored  with  Tarious  immunities, 
as  the  only  existing  representative  of  the  an- 
cient liium.  Its  substantial  importance,  how- 
ever, WAS  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alkzan- 
DRBA  Troas. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mybia.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquit},  were  a  Thracian  people.  Settling  in 
the  plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city 
of  Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extens- 
ive confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite 
shores  of  Thrace,  and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor 
'iven  as  far  as  Lycia,  and  evidently  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Greeks  in  civilization.  The  myth- 
ical account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the 
Troad,  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Dardanus, 
the  chieftain  of  the  country  northeast  of  the 
Troad.  Vid.  Dabdania.  Dardanus  had  two 
sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius ;  and  the  latter  was 
the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  the  country  and 
people  derived  the  names  of  Troas  and  Trees. 
Tros  was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the 
city,  which  was  called  after  him  Iliom,  and  also, 
after  his  father,  Troja.  The  next  king  was 
Laomedon,  and  after  him  Priam.  Vid.  Priamds. 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  ten  years* 
siege.  Vid.  Hblbna,  Alezandbr,  Aoambmnon, 
AcuiLLEB,  Hector,  Ajaz,  Ulysses,  Nboptolb- 
Mos,  .£NEAa,  dec,  and  Hoxerds.  To  discuss 
the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is  not  the 
province  of  this  work  :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
wo  have  in  it  evidence  of  a  great  conflict,  at  a 
very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
rising  power  of  the  Achieans  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious ;  but  their  vic- 
tory was  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
paratively low  civilization,  and  especially  of 
their  want  of  maritime  power.  The  chronolo- 
gers  assigned  difl^erent  dates  for  the  capture  of 
Troy  :  the  calculation  most  generally  accepted 
placed  it  in  B.C.  1184.  This  date  should  be 
carefully  remembered,  as  it  forms  the  starting 
point  of  various  computations ;  but  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date  is  of  no  historical 
aulkority.  (There  is  nut  space  to  explain  this 
matter  here.)  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
Troad  presents  an  entire  blank  till  we  come  to 
the  period  of  the  great  .'fiolic  migration,  when  it 
merges  in  that  of  ^Eolis  and  My  si  a.  In  writers 
of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  Troas  is  often 
used  by  itself  for  the  city  of  Alezandrba  Troas. 

Trocmi  or  -11.     Vid.  G.vlatia. 

TRoiis.     Vid.  Tboas. 

TR(£ZEif  (TpotCvi',  more  rarely  TpoiC^v^ :  Tpoi- 
^/vto^  '  now  Dhamala),  the  capital  of  Trcezbmia 
iTpci^tjvia)*  a  district  in  the  southeast  of  Argo- 
lis,  on  the  Saronic  GuJf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  i£gina.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
tittle  distance  from  the  coast,  on  which  it  pos- 
•cMs^d  a  harbor  caUed  Poooir  {Tluyuv),  o'^posite 
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the  island  of  Calauria.  Trcszeu  was  a  veiy  aa 
eient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  its  worship  o^ 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received  the  name  of 
TroQien  from  Troezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops ; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pittheus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
born.  Trcezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos ;  but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It 
was  a  city  of  some  importance,  for  we  road  tha* 
the  Trcszenians  sent  five  ships  of  war  to  Sala- 
mis  and  one  thousand  heavy-armed  men  to  Pla- 
t8e8e.  When  the  Persians  entered  Attica,  the 
Trcezenians  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  received  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  city. 

TbooilLb,  three  small  islands,  named  Psilon, 
Argennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promon- 
tory of  Trogiliom.     Vid,  Myoalb. 

[Trooilium  Pboxontoriuii  {TpuyiXtov  iucpt^' 
T^piov).     Vid.  Mtcalb.] 

TaooiTis  Lacus.     Vid.  Pisxdia. 

Troolodttjb  {Tpayhydvrai,  i.  e.,  dwelletM  tn 
Mve«),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers to  various  uncivilized  people,  who  had  no 
abodes  but  caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the 
shores  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  was  called  Troglodytfc§ 
(TpuyXodvTiKv)'  There  were  alsoTroglodjln 
in  Moesia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Troous,  Pompbius.     Vid.  Justinus. 

TroilIuh.     Vid*  Trossuldh. 

TRoiLua  {TputXoc)f  eon  of  Priam  and  Hecatta 
or,  according  to  others,  son  of  ApcUo.  He  fel) 
by  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Tao/A  (Tpo/a,  Ion.  Tpotiy,  Ep.  Tpota :  Tp«f, 
Tp^C,  £p.  and  Ion.  Tpuiar,  fem.  Tpc^c,  dcu. 
Tros,  Troius,  Trojanus,  fem.  Troas,  pi.  TrdSie 
and  Trotides),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  o 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.     Vid.  Troas 

TROPHONiua  (Tpo^toc),  son  of  Erginus,  kinf 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  Hr 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  anc 
the  treasury  of  King  Hyrieus  in  Boeotia.  Fot 
details,  vid.  Aoahbdbb.  Trophonius,  aftei  bis 
death,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  cel- 
ebrated oracle  in  a  cave  near  Lebadea  in  B'feo- 
tia.    ( Vid.  Did.  of  Antiq . ,  an.  Ox  a  3  u  lu  m  . ) 

Tros  (Tpwf),  son  of  Erichthonius  and  Astj 
oche,  and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was  mar 
ried  to  CaQirrhoe,  by  whom  he  became  th« 
father  of  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes,  and 
was  King  of  Phrygia.  The  country  and  people 
of  Troy  derived  their  name  from  him.  He  [re- 
ceived from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  comprnsation 
for  his  son  Ganymedes  a  pair  of  divine  horses.] 

Vid.  GAIfYHBDBS. 

Trossulom  (TrossuJanus :  now  Trcsto),  a 
town  in  Etruria,  nine  miles  from  Volsinii,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  some  Rom-  a 
equites  without  the  aid  of  foot  soldiers ;  wbenee 
the  Roman  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli.  Some  writers  identify  this  town  with 
Troilium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C 
293 ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  differcut 
places. 

TrotIlum  {TpQTiXov  :  now  Trontello).  a  town 
of  Sicily,  on  the  road  fron  Syracuve  to  I.Pon:iDi 
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TRUENTUM. 

TmuiiffTUM,  a  town  of  Pioennm,  en  the  Riyer 
Trnentas  or  Trucntlnus  (now  Tronto). 

Tbutulknsis  P0RTU8,  a  harbor  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Britain,  near  the  estuary  Taus 
(now  Tay),  but  of  which  the  exact  site  is  un- 
known. 

TryphiSdohus  (Tpv^i6<J6/j&of),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labors 
we  have  no  record ;  but  one  of  his  poems  has 
come  down  to  ns,  entitled  *lXicv  UXoaiCt  the  Cap- 
ture of  Ilium,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  lines.  Prom  the  small  dimensions 
of  it|  it  is  necessarily  little  but  a  sketch.  The 
best  editions  are  by  North  more,  Cambridge, 
1791,  London,  1804 ;  by  Schafer,  Leipzig,  1808 ; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig,  1819. 

Tryphon  (Tpv^wv).  1.  DiodStus,  a  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius n.  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  in  B.C.  146,  Tryphon  first  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a  pretend- 
er against  Demetrius ;  but  in  142  he  murdered 
Antiochus  and  reigned  as  king  himself  Try- 
phon was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years. — 3.  SaltIub,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  divina- 
tion, for  which  reason  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  slaves  in  103.  He  displayed  considerable 
abilities,  and  in  a  short  time  collected  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thonsand  horse, 
with  which  be  defeated  the  proprstor  P.  Licin- 
tas  Nerva.  After  this  rictory  Salvius  assumed 
all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname 
of  Tryphon,  probably  because  it  had  been  borne 
by  Diodotus,  the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
He  chose  the  strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the 
seat  of  his  new  kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeat- 
ed by  L.  Lucullus  in  102,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Triocala.  But  Lucullus  failed  in 
taking  the  place,  and  returned  to  Rome  without 
effecting  any  thing  more.  Lucullus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  Servilius ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Tiyphon,  about  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  de- 
volved upon  At  hen  ion,  who  was  not  subdued 
till  101. 

Tryphoninds,  Ct.audIus,  a  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  under  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla. 

Tqbantbs,  a  people  of  Germany,  allies  of  the 
Cherusci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel ;  in  the  time  of  Germanicus,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Pader- 
born,  Hamm,  and  the  Armsberger  Wald  ;  and 
at  a  still  later  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Thiiringer  Wald,  between  the  Fulda  and  the 
Werra.  Subsequently  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  great  league  of  the  Franci. 

TuBBRO,  iELius.  1.  Q.,  son-in-law  of  L. 
iEmilius  Paulus,  senred  under  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate  till 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  five  pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 
2.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of  Pause 
Mus,  and  is  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a  reputa 
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tion  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He  wa. 
pretor  in  123,  and  consul  suffectus  in  118.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  aa 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches 
against  the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  de  Rejniblica.  The 
passages  in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited 
do  not  refer  to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4.-8. 
L.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  re- 
lation and  a  school-fellow  of  the  orator,  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  had  aft- 
erward served  under  his  brother  Quintus  aa 
legate  in  Asia.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  received  from  the  senate  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa ;  but  as  Atius  Varus  and  Q.  Liga- 
rius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him,  he  passed 
over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was  afterward 
pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with  his  son 
Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  history,  and  the 
philosopher  i£nesidemus  dedicated  to  him  hia 
work  on  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrhon. — 
4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  against  Q.  Liga- 
rius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  extant  (Pro  Q.  Ligario).  Tubero  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  as  a  jurist.  He 
had  a  great  knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum 
and  Privatum,  and  he  wrote  several  works  on 
both  these  divisions  of  law.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Servius  Solpicius,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tubero  was  the  mother  of  the  jurist  C. 
Cassius  Longinus.  Like  his  father,  Q.  Tubero 
wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  ia  this  Tubero ;  but  there 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

TuccA,  Plotids,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Vir- 
gil. The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  heirs, 
and  bequeathed  his  unfinished  Mrritings  to  him 
and  Varius,  who  afterward  published  the  JEneid 
by  order  of  Augustus. 

TuDER  (Tuders,  -tis :  now  Toil),  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  sitnated  on  a  hill  near  the 
Tiber,  and  on  the  road  from  Mevania  to  Rome. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  polygonal  walls 
of  the  ancient  town. 

TuDiTANOs,  SempronTus.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C. 
240,  and  censor  230.— 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  oflScers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  was  curule  aedile ;  in  213  prae- 
tor, with  Ariminum  as  his  province,  and  was 
continued  in  the  command  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years  (212,  211).  He  was  censor  in  209 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  although  neither 
he  nor  his  colleague  had  yet  held  the  consul- 
ship. In  205  he  was  sent  into  Greece  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Philip,  with  whom,  however,  he  concluded  a 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Romans.  Tu 
ditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received  Bruttii 
as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterward  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Carthaginian  general.— 
3.  C,  plebeian  sdile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss, 
and  died  shortly  afterward  &f>a  wound  whicl 
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be  bad  reociycd  in  the  battle. — 4.  M.,  trilf  ine 
of  the  plebs  193 ;  praetor  189,  when  he  oblain- 
ed  Sicily  as  his  proTince ;  and  consul  1&^.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  war  in  Liguna,  and 
defeated  the  Apuani,  while  his  colleague  was 
eqaahy  successful  against  the  Ingauni.  He 
was  carried  off  by  the  great  pestilence  which 
devastated  Rome  in  174.-6.  C,  prastor  18S,  and 
consul  lf29.  In  his  consulship  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  lapydes  in  lUyricum,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  yictory  chiefly  through  the  military 
skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius  Brutus.  Tudita- 
Dus  %va8  an  orator  and  a  historian,  and  in  both 
obtained  considerable  distinction. 

TuLciB,  a  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
near  Tarraco. 

TuLiNoi,  a  people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine,  between  the 
Rauraci  and  the  Helvetii. 

TuLLiA,  the  name  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.     Vid. 

FULLIUS. 

TullU,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive 
TaLL!dLA,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and 
Terentia,  and  was  probably  born  B.C.  79  or  78. 
She  was  betrothed  in  67  to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi,  whom  she  married  in  63  during  the  con- 
sulship of  her  father.  During  Cicero's  banish- 
ment Tullia  lost  her  first  husband.  She  was 
married  again  in  66  to  Furius  Crassipes,  a 
young  man  of  rank  and  large  property ;  but  she 
did  not  live  with  him  long,  though  the  time  and 
the  reason  of  her  divorce  are  alike  unknown. 
In  60  she  was  married  to  her  third  husband,  P. 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a  thorough  profli- 
gate. The  marriage  took  place  during  Cicero's 
absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  not  a  happy  one.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband  and 
the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  TuUia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  seven  months'  child,  which 
died  soon  afterward.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and 
at  length  (46)  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent.  At  the  beginning  of  46  Tullia  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufll- 
ciently  recovered  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  jour- 
ney, she  accompanied  her  father  to  Tusculum, 
hut  she  died  there  in  February.  Her  loss  was 
a  severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the  many 
consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Serv.  Sulpicins  {tuL  Fam.,  iv.,  6). 
To  dissipate  his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a  treatise 
on  Consolation. 

TullU  Obks,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Tullii  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses, 
which  were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hoetilius.  The  patrician  branch  of 
che  gens  appears  to  have  become  extinct  at  an 
early  period ;  for,  after  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  no  one  of  the  name  occurs  for  some 
centuries,  and  the  Tallii  of  a  later  age  are  not 
only  plebeians,  but,  with  the  exception  of  their 
bearing  the  same  name,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  ancient  gens. 
The  flrAt  phbeian  TuUius  who  rose  to  the  hon- 
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ors  of  the  state  was  M.  Tullius  Decuta,  tmu 
sul  B.C.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.     Vid.  Cxoeso. 

TnLUANaM.     Kid.  RoK A,  p.  763,  a. 

TollIus,  Sbrvios,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome 
The  account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  is  full  of  strange  marvels,  and  ean 
not  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  title  to  a  real 
historical  narrative.  His  mother,  Ocrisia,  wa« 
one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Corniculum,  and 
became  a  female  slave  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Prisous.  He  was  born  in  the  king's 
palace,  and,  notwithstanding  his  servile  origin, 
was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since  Tana, 
qui],  by  her  powers  of  divination,  had  foreseen 
the  ffreatness  of  the  child ;  and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  exercise  of  the  government.  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  be- 
come, that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which 
they  claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  the 
assassination  of  Tarquinius.  Vid.  TARQOiinus 
They  did  not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
crime,  for  Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's 
wound  was  not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tar- 
quinius would  recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
he  had  commanded  Servius,  meantime,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  kingly  office.  Servius 
forthwith  began  to  act  as  king,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  death 
of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he 
was  already  in  firm  possession  of  the  royal  pow- 
er. The  reign  of  Servius  is  almost  as  barren 
of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa.  The  only 
war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against  Veii, 
which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author 
of  all  their  ciTil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as 
Numa  was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces. Three  important  events  are  assigned  to 
Servios  by  universal  tradition.  First,  he  gave 
a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state.  The 
two  main  objects  of  this  constitution  were  to 
give  the  plebs  political  independence,  and  to 
assign  to  property  that  influence  in  the  state 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth  exdu* 
sively.  In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  into  ef- 
fect, Servius  made  a  two-fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  tenitorial,  and  the  other  ac* 
cording  to  property.  For  details,  vid.  Diet,  of 
Antiq.,  art.  Comitia.  Secondly,  he  extended 
the  pomcerium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  city  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  Qutrinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline 
hills.  Vid.  Roma.  Thirdly,  he  established  au 
important  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became  the 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new  con- 
stitution Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne. 
His  death  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  which 
ran  as  follows.  Servius,  soon  after  his  sue 
cession,  gave  his  two  daughters  in  UMrriaffe  tt 
the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  L.  Tar 
quinius,  the  elder,  was  married  to  a  quiet  and 
gentle  wife ;  Amns,  the  younger,  to  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  woman.    The^haracter  of  tlw 
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iwo  tiroiheu  was  the  very  opposite  d  the  wires 
who  had  luilen  to  their  lot;  for  Lucius  was 
pruufi  and  liaugbty,  but  A  runs  unambitious  and 
quiet.  The  wife  of  Aruns,  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band would  tamely  resign  the  sovereignty  to  his 
elder  brother*  resolved  to  destroy  both  ber  fa- 
ther and  her  husband.  She  persuaded  Lucius 
to  murder  his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own 
husband,  and  the  survivors  straightway  married. 
TuUia  now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  her  fa- 
ttier ;  and  it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hast- 
ened by  the  belief  that  Servius  entertained  the 
thought  of  laying  down  his  kingly  power  and 
establishing  the  consular  form  of  government. 
The  patricians  were  equally  alarmed  at  this 
scheme.  Their  mutual  hatred  and  fears  united 
them  closely  together ;  and  when  the  conspir- 
acy was  ripe,  Tarquinius  entered  the  Forum  ar- 
rayed in  the  kingly  robes,  seated  himself  in  the 
royal  chair  in  the  senate-house,  and  ordered  the 
senators  to  be  summoned  to  him  as  their  king. 
At  the  first  news  of  the  commotion,  Servius 
hastened  to  the  senate-house,  and,  standing  at 
the  door- way,  ordered  Tarquinius  to  come  down 
from  the  throne.  Tarquinius  sprang  forward, 
seized  the  old  man,  and  flung  him  down  the 
stone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the  king  was 
hastening  home,  but,  before  he  reached  it,  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius 
and  murdered.  Tullia  drove  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but 
ber  transports  of  joy  struck  even  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was 
returning,  her  charioteer  pulled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpse  of  her  father  lying  in  his  blood 
across  the  road.  She  commanded  him  to  drive 
ttn ;  the  blood  of  her  father  spirted  over  the 
^rriage  and  on  her  dress ;  and  from  that  day 
^rward  the  street  bore  the  name  of  the  VicuM 
SeeUratus,  or  Wicked  Street.  The  body  lay 
unburied,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly,  "Rom- 
ulus too  went  without  burial ;"  and  this  iropi- 
ous  mockery  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his 
surname  of  Superbus.  Servius  had  reigned  for- 
ty-four years.  His  memory  was  long  cherished 
by  the  plebeians. 

TuLLxus  Tiro.     Vid.  Two. 

TcLLDM  (now  Tott/),  the  capital  of  the  Leuci, 
a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Matrona  and  Mosella. 

TuLLus  Ho6til!u8,  third  king  of  Rome,  is 
■aid  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Hostns  Hos* 
tilius,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus.  His  legend  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  TuUus  Hostilius  departed  from  the  peace- 
ful ways  of  Noma,  and  aspired  to  the  martial 
renown  of  Romulus.  He  made  Alba  acknowl- 
edge Rome*8  supremacy  in  the  war  wherein 
the  three  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  fought 
with  the  three  Alban  brothers,  the  Curiatii,  at 
the  Fossa  Gluilia.  Next  he  warred  with  Fide- 
ns  and  with  Veil,  and  being  straitly  pressed  by 
their  joint  hosts,  he  Yowed  temples  to  Pallor 
and  Pa vor— Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after  the 
fight  was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots 
Mettius  Fufetius,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba, 
txscause  be  bad  desired  to  betray  Rome ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  tem- 
ples of  the  ffods,  and  bringing  the  Alban  people 
o  Rome,  where  be  gave  them  the  Cslian  Hill 
9  dwell  on.  Then  he  turned  himself  to  war 
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with  the  Sabines;  and  being  again  straitence 
in  fight  in  a  wood  called  the  Wicked  Wood,  be 
▼owed  a  yearly  festival  to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
to  double  the  number  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  ot 
Mamers.  And  when,  by  their  help,  he  had  van- 
quished the  Sabines,  he  performed  his  vow,  and 
its  records  were  the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Opa- 
lia.  In  his  old  age,  TuUus  grew  weary  of  war- 
ring; and  when  a  pestilence  struck  him  and 
his  people,  and  a  shower  of  burning  stones  ftl 
from  heaven  on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of 
the  Alban  godr  came  forth  from  the  solitary 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit,  he  remembered 
the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,and  sough* 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  bad  done, 
by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  gods  heeded 
neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and  when 
he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter  was 
wroth,  and  smote  TuUus  and  his  whole  house 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
bud  ied  in  the  legend  of  Tullus  is  the  ruin  ol 
Alba. 

[Tullus,  Yolcatius.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  66 
with  M*.  .£milius  Lepidus.  After  his  consul- 
ship he  lived  in  retirement,  and  during  the  civil 
wars  took  no  part  in  public  afifairs.  He  bad 
approved  of  Cicero*s  measures  against  the  ac- 
complices of  Catiline,  and  spoke  on  the  subject 
in  the  senate. — %  C,  probably  son  of  No.  1, 
fought  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  also 
distinfluished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Dyrrachi- 
um  in  B.C.  48. — 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  prastoi 
urbanus  in  B.C.  46,  and  consul  with  Octavianuv 
in  B.C.  83.] 

Tdnbs  or  TuKis  (Twiyf,  ToiJvif ;  Twrioaio^ : 
now  TufMl),  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  North- 
ern Africa,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Carthage,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  little  riven  Catada.  At  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  had  greatly  declined,  but  it 
afterward  recovered,  and  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  regency  of  Tunii. 

TuMORi,  a  German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  country  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Ebu- 
rones.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Tungki  ot 
Aduica  ToifOBORuii  (now  Tongern^  on  the  road 
from  Castellum  Morinorum  to  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina. 

[TuBBo.  1.  A  gladiator  of  small  stature,  but 
great  courage,  mentioned  by  Horace  ("  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  Spir- 
itum  et  ince&sum,"  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  310-11). — 2.  A 
distinguished  commander,  and  governor  foi 
some  time  of  Pannonia  under  Hadrian.] 

TuBDBTANi,  the  most  numerous  people  io 
Hispania  Bstica,  dwelt  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  both  banks  of  the  B«tis,  as  far  as  Lusi- 
tania.  They  were  regarded  as  the  most  civil- 
ized people  in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was 
called  TubdbtanIa. 

TuBDULi,  a  people  in  Hispania  Bctica,  sitna- 
ted  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Turdeuni,  with 
whom  they  were  closely  connected.  The  names, 
in  fact,  appear  identical. 

TuBiA  or  TuBiuM  (now  Guadalamw)^  a  rivet 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the 
sea  at  Valentia,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought 
on  its  banks  between  Pompey  and  Sertorius. 

TuRiASSo  (Toriassonensis  :  now  Tarra^rona; 
a  town  of  the  Celtibeii  in  Hispania  Tarraconev 


914  in  the  road  from  Cssaraugitsta  to  Numan- 
iia.  It  possessed  a  fuuntain.  the  water  of  which 
was  said  to  be  very  excellent  for  hardeniog 
Ton. 

[TuBicuM  (TuricensiS)  now  Zurich),  a  town 
in  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  Limagus 
(now  Limmat).} 

TuRifus  (Tvpyof).  1.  Son  of  J)annu8  and 
Venilia,  and  king  of  the  Rutuli  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  i£neas  in  Italy.  He  was  a  broth- 
er of  Juturna,  and  related  to  Amata,  the  wife 
of  King  Latinus  ;  and  he  fought  against  ^Eneas 
because  Latinus  had  given  to  the  Trojan  hero 
his  daughtei  Lavinia,  who  had  been  previously 
promised  to  Turn  us.  He  appears  in  the  JEneid 
as  a  brave  warrior ;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  j£neas.— 2.  A  Roman  satiric  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Auninca,  and  lived  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Domitian.  We  possess  thirty  hex- 
ameters, forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a  long 
satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  charao- 
terized  the  reign  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  as- 
cribed by  some  modern  scholars  to  Turn  us. 

TuRNUB  HesdomIus.     Vid.  Herdonius. 

TuRdNBi,  TuROKi  or  TuronIi,  a  people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Au- 
lerci,  Andes,  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town 
was  CiBSARoDUNUM,  subscqucntly  Tur6ni  (now 
Tottr«),  on  the  Liger  (now  Loire). 

TuRPiuus,  Sbxtus,  a  Roman  dramatist, 
whose  productions  belonged  to  the  department 
of  Comadia  Palliata.  The  titles  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  his  plays  have  been  preserved,  to- 
gether with  a  few  fragments.  He  died,  when 
very  old,  at  Sinuessa  in  B.C.  101.  He  stands 
seventh  in  the  scale  of  Volcatius  Sedigitus. 
Vid:  Skoioitos.  [His  fragments  are  collected 
in  Bothers  Poela  Scaaei  Xa/tnumm,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
77-94.] 

TuRPio,  L.  AMBXvIu8,a  very  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  roost  of  whose  plays 
he  acted. 

TuRRiB  Hannibalis  (ruius  at  Bourj  SaUktah), 
a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Byzacena,  between 
Thapsus  and  AchoUa,  belonging  to  Hannibal, 
who  embarked  here  when  he  fled  to  Antiochus 
tlie  Great. 

Tor  RIB  Stratonib.     Vid.  Cjebarba,  No.  3. 

TuBCANiA  (Tuscan iensis :  now  ToMcamlla),  a 
town  of  Etruria,  on  the  River  Marta,  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  mod- 
ern times  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  its  ancient  tombe. 

TuBCi,  TubcIa.  Vid,  Etruria. 

Tdbculum  (Tusculanus:  ruins  near  FrMsc^ti), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  which  are  called  after  the 
town  TuscDLAHiMoMTKB,  aud  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mons  Albanos.  Tusculum  was 
one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  places  in  all 
Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Ulysses ;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Its  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  is  shown  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  chief  of  Tus- 
ftu.^um.  At  a  late**  time  it  became  a  Remap 
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municipmm,  and  was  the  birth-place  Qt  sevei^. 
distinguished  Roman  families.  Cato  the  cen- 
sor was  a  native  of  TuAculum.  Its  proximity 
to  Rome,  its  salubrity,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  made  it  a  favc  rite  residence  of  tne 
Roman  nobles  during  the  summts/.  Cicero^ 
among  others,  had  a  favorite  villa  at  this  place, 
which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  TubcolaIcom.  The  site  of  this  villa  is  not 
exactly  known ;  some  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  others  near  La  Rufinella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  sum 
mit  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  abovf 
Frascati. 

TuTxcAicuB,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  H 
Ovid,  who  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  » 
portion  of  the  Odyssey. 

TuTziB  (ruins  at  Garthee  or  Guerfey  Hastan), 
a  city  in  the  Dodecasohcenus,  that  is,  the  part 
of  .£thiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  north  of  Pselcis,  and 
south  of  Talmis. 

Tf  ANA  (Tvovo :  Tvavevc:  ruins  at  Kiz  Hisar), 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
on  the  high  road  to  the  Cilician  Gates,  three 
hundred  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  four  hundred 
from  Mazaca,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony. 
In  B.C.  872  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the 
war  with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then 
belonged.  Valens  made  it  the  chief  city  of 
Cappadocia  Secunda.  In  its  neighborhood  was 
a  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a  lako 
in  a  swampy  plain  ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a 
remarkable  effervescing  spring  called  Asmabae- 
on.  Tyana  was  the  native  place  of  Apollonius. 
the  supposed  worker  of  miracles.  The  south- 
ern district  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  the  city 
stood,  was  called  Tyanitis 

Tychk.     Vid.  Fort  UNA. 

TyCHB.      Vid.  SYBACDBiB. 

[Tychiub  {Tvxioc)^  of  Hyle,  a  mythical  artifi- 
cer, mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  maker  of 
Ajax's  shield  of  seven  ox-hides,  covered  with  a 
plate  of  brass.} 

Ttdbub  (Tvdn»c)f  son  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Peribosa.  He  was  obliged  to  leavp 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  wLich 
he  had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  different  authors,  some  saying 
that  he  killed  his  father's  brother,  Melas,  Lyckt- 
peus,  or  Alcathous ;  others,  that  he  slew  Thoas 
or  Aphareus,  his  mother's  brother ;  others,  tha< 
he  slew  his  brother  Olenias ;  and  others,  again, 
that  be  killed  the  sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolt- 
ed against  GBneus.  He  fled  to  Adrastus  at  Ar- 
gos,  who  purified  him  from  the  murder,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Deipyle  in  marriage,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Diomedes,  wlio 
is  hence  frequently  called  TydIdbb.  He  ac- 
companied Adrastus  in  the  expedition  againsl 
Thebes,  where  he  was  wounded  by  Melanippus, 
who,  however,  was  slain  by  him.  When  Tyd- 
eus  Jay  on  the  ground  wounded,  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) appeared  to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she 
had  received  from  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  which 
was  to  make  him  immortal.  This,  hcwever, 
was  prevented  by  a  stratag'^ro  if^mphiaranv 
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wiio  bated  T/deas,  for  be  cut  off  the  heia  of 
Ifelanippus  and  broaght  it  to  Tydeua,  who  di- 
vided it  and  ate  the  brain,  or  devoured  aome  of 
the  flesh.  Minerva  (Athena),  seeing  thU,  shud- 
dered, and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

Tylob  or  Tyros  (TuXof,  Tvpoc :  now  Bah- 
«rin),  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbrbs  or  Tbmbrooius  (now  Purgek),  a  river 
of  Phrygia,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymene,  and 
flowing  past  Cotyeum  and  Dorylsum  into  the 
Sangarius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phry- 
gia Epictetus  and  Phrygia  Salutaria. 

Tymneb  {Tvfivfi^),  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
whose  epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  but  respecting  whose  exact  date 
wc  have  no  further  evidence.  There  are  seven 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Tympr^i  (Tv^^oZoi),  a  people  of  Epirus,  on 
the  borders  of  Tbessaly,  so  called  from  Mount 
Tymphe  (Tvfi^),  sometimes,  but  less  correctly, 
written  Styhphb  (Srw/x^iy).  Their  country  was 
called  TYKPRiEA  {Tvii^aia). 

Tymphrbbtub  (Tv/i^pj^ffrdf :  now  EUadka\  a 
muuntain  in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dryopes,  in  which  the  River  Spercheus  rises. 

TykdIrbub  (TwdupeoOi  not  Ttnoarob,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Pe- 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  others, 
son  of  CEbalus,  by  the  nymph  Batia  or  by  Gor- 
Hipbone.  Tyndareus  and  his  brother  Icarius 
were  expelled  by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon 
and  his  sons  ;  whereupon  Tyndareus  fled  to 
Thestius  in  ^Etolia,  and  assisted  him  in  his  wars 
against  his  neighbors.  In  iEtolia  Tyndareus 
married  Leda,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  and 
was  afterward  restored  to  Sparta  by  Hercules. 
By  Leda,  Tyndareus  became  the  father  of 
Timandra,  Clytemnestra,  and  Philonod.  One 
night  Leda  was  embraced  both  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was  the  birth  of 
Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  and  of  Castor  and  Clytemnestra,  the 
children  of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  Ttn- 
dIrid^  is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, and  the  female  patronymic  TvndXrib  to 
Helen  and  Clytemnestra.  When  Castor  and 
Pollux  had  been  received  among  the  immortals, 
Tyndareus  invited  Menelaus  to  come  to  Spar- 
ta, and  surrendered  his  kingdom  to.  him. 

TyndSrib  orTvNDlRluM  (Twdap(c,Tvp($apiov : 
Tyndaritiinus :  now  Tindare),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a  good  harbor,  a 
little  west  of  Messana,  near  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius, 
B.C.  396,  which  became  an  important  place.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Agrippa,  the  general 
of  Octavianua,  in  the  war  against  Sextas  Pom- 
pey.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 

[Ttpjeus  (Tviratov  6poc),  a  craggy  elevation 
In  Elis,  between  Scillrs  and  the  Alphens,  in  the 
direction  of  Olyropia,  from  which  the  law  de- 
creed that  women  should  be  hurled,  who  bad 
infringed  the  regulations  excluding  them  from 
appearing  at  the  Olympic  games.] 

TypHON  or  TrraoEUB  (Tv^v,  Tv^rvc,  con- 
tracted into  Tv^),  a  monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  described  sometimes  as  a  destructive 
hurricane,  and  sometimes  as  a  fire-breathing 
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giant.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed 
in  the  earth  in  the  country  of  the  Ariiui  (Eit 
*Af>i/toiCi  of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made 
Inarime)f  which  was  lashed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
with  flashes  of  lightning.  In  Hesiod,  Typhauc 
and  Typhoeus  are  two  Jistinct  beings.  Typho- 
on is  represented  as  a  son  of  Typhoeus,  and  a 
fearful  hurricane,  who  by  Echidna  became  ilic 
father  of  the  dog  Orthus,  Cerberus,  the  Lerneao 
hydra.  Chimera,  and  the  Sphinx.  Typhoeus,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  called  the  youngest  son  o' 
Tartarus  and  Terra  (Gea),  or  of  Juno  (Hera) 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  having  given  birth  to  Minerva  (Atbena). 
He  is  described  as  a  moaster  with  one  hundred 
heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible  voices  ;  be 
wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  gods  and 
men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  fearful  struggle, 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  be- 
got the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the 
father  of  the  Harpies ;  but  the  beneficent  winda 
Notus,  Boreas,  Argestos,  and  Zephyrus,  were 
not  his  sons.  iEschylus  and  Pindar  describe 
him  aa  living  in  a  Cilician  cave.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  at  one  time  been  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  all  the  immortals,  and  to  have 
been  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of 
lightning  ;  he  was  buried  in  Tartarus  under 
Mount  iEtna,  the  work-shop  of  Hephestus, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Typhois  JEt- 
na.  The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Ty- 
phoeus with  Egypt.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable 
to  hold  out  against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where, 
from  fear,  they  metamorphosed  themselves  intc 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Minerva  (Athena). 

TVBAGETjBtTvRiaBTA,  Or  TvRANOETiB,  R  peO 

pie  in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Gete,  dwelling  east  of  the  River  Tyras. 

Tyrannion  (TvfMivvtuv).  1.  A  Greek  gram 
marian,  a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  was  ortg 
inally  called  Theophrastus,  but  received  from 
his  instructor  the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  account 
of  his  domineering  behavior  to  his  fellow-disci- 
ples. In  B.C.  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome.  He  was 
given  by  LucuUus  to  Murena,  who  manumitted 
him.  At  Rome  Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in 
teaching.  He  was  also  employed  in  arranging 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla  bronght  to 
Rome.  This  library  contained  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  upon  which  Tyrannion  bestowed  con 
siderable  care  and  attention.  Cicen)  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  learning  and  ability  of 
Tyrannion.  Tyrannion  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  of  a 
paralytic  stroke. — 3.  A  native  of  Phoenicia,  the 
son  of  Artemidorus,  and  a  disciple  of  the  pre- 
ceding. His  original  name  was  Diodes.  He 
was  taken  captive  in  the  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  and  was  purchased  by  Dymas,  a 
freedman  of  the  latter.  By  him  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  who  man- 
umitted him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  lost. 

Ttrab  (TtJpaf,  Tvpffc :  now  Dniester),  subse- 
quently called  Danabti  :«,  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  forming,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sar- 
matia, and  falling  into  the  Pontus  Euxinna 
ncrtb  of  the  Danube.  At  its^mouth  there  wa* 
igitized  by  V^jOC. 
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a  towD  of  the  same  name,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Ackjermann. 

[TyRBs,  brother  of  Teuthras,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  iEneas,  fought  in  Italy  against  Tur- 
Das.] 

TYRiiBOM  (Tvptdtav  :  now  Ilghun)^  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  ther^no^- 
mtU)  as  twenty  parasangs  west  of  Iconium. 
It  lay  due  west  of  Laodicea. 

TvRo  (Tv/KJ),  daughter  of  Salmoneas  and  Al- 
cidrj9.  She  was  wife  of  Cretheus,  and  beloved 
by  the  river-god  Enipeus  in  Thessaly,  in  whose 
form  Neptune  (Poseidon)  appeared  to  her,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Pelias  and  Neleus. 
By  Cretheus  she  was  the  mother  of  i£son, 
Pheres,  and  Amythaon. 

Tyrriibni,  TyrrhbnU.     Vid.  Etrdku. 

Tyrrh£NUM  Marb.     Vid.  Etruria. 

Ttrrhenus  {'Vvppifvd^  or  Tvparfvo^),  son  of 
the  Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brother 
of  Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony 
from  Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  c  f  the 
Umbrians,  and  to  haye  given  to  the  colonists 
his  name,  Tyrrhenians.  Others  call  Tyrrhenus 
a  son  of  Hercules  by  Omphale,  or  of  Telephus 
and  Hiera,  and  a  brother  of  Tarchon.  The 
name  Tarchon  seems  to  be  only  another  form 
of  Tyrrhenus. 

Ttrrhbus,  a  shepherd  of  King  Latinus.  As 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  he  killed  a  tame  stag  be* 
loiging  to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  country 
people  took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  con- 
flict in  Italy  between  the  natives  and  the  Tro- 
jan settlers. 

Tybt«U8  (Tvpraloc  or  Tvpraiof),  son  of  Ar- 
?hembrotus,  of  Aphidnae  in  Attica.  According 
to  the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans,  during  the 
second  Messenian  war,  were  commanded  by  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thus  to  conquer  their  enemies,  where- 
upon they  chose  Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.  Later 
writers  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyr- 
teus  as  a  lame  schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and 
reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when  applied 
to  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  oracle,  purposely  sent  as  the  most  inefficient 
leader  they  could  select,  being  unwilling  to  as- 
sist the  Lacedaemonians  in  extending  their  do- 
minion in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  little  thinking 
that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would  achieve  that 
victory  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed 
to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many  modern  critics 
reject  altogether  the  account  of  the  Attic  origin 
of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  actually  furnish  evidence 
of  his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  poems 
of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions 
at  home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords, 
he  composed  his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  **  Le- 
gal Order**  (Ewo^/a),  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrous  effect  in  stilling  the  excited 
passions  of  the  Spartans.  But  still  more  cele- 
brated were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Messenians.  These  poems  were  of 
two  kinds;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhorta- 
tion.^^ to  constancy  and  courage,  and  descriptions 
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of  the  glory  of  fighting  oravely  lor  ones  nkti? c 
land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions,  in  the 
anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  aa 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music 
of  the  flute.  -  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his 
efforts  in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians, 
and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
The  best  separate  edition  of  the  fra^cnts  of 
his  poems  is  by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the 
'Elegiac  poets  Callinus  and  Asius,  Lips.,  1831. 

TtRus  (Tt.pof :  Aram.  Tura :  in  the  Old  Test 
ament,  Tsor :  Tvptoc,  Tyrlus :  mins  at  Sur),  on? 
of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  stood  on  the  iH)ast  of  Phcenice, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Sidon.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  therefore  called 
in  Scripture  **  the  daughter  of  Sidon.*'  It  grad- 
ually eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  colonizing  activity.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also 
King  of  Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew 
monarch,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  tem- 
ple and  his  palace,  and  in  commercial  enter- 
prises. Respecting  its  colonies  and  maritime 
enterprise,  vid.  PncEincB  and  Carthaoo.  The 
Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Tyre 
for  five  years,  but  without  success.  It  was 
again  besieged  for  thirteen  years  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  took  it, 
but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  abandon 
ed,  and  a  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  little  north  of  the  remains  of  the 
former  city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre 
(UaXairvpoi).  With  the  additional  advantage 
of  its  insular  position,  this  new  city  soon  rose 
to  a  prosperity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  its 
predecessor ;  though,  under  the  Persian  kings, 
it  seems  to  have  ranked  again  below  Sidon. 
Vid.  SiDow.  In  B.C.  322  the  Tyrians  refused 
to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  laid  siege 
to  the  city  for  seven  months,  and  united  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  main  land  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Tyre.  This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a  per- 
manent connection  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land.  After  its  capture  and  sack  by  AleX' 
acder,  Tyre  never  regained  its  former  conse- 
quence, and  its  commerce  was  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  Alexandrea.  It  recovered, 
however,  sufficiently  to  be  mentioned  as  a  strong 
fortress  and  flourishing  port  under  the  early  Ro 
man  emperors.  Septimius  Severus  made  it  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  the  sec  of  a  bishop, 
and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
Phoenicia.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medieval  history,  especially  as  one 
of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
a  poor  village ;  and  even  its  ruins  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  sea.  Eren  the  site 
of  Babylon  does  not  present  a  more  striking  ful 
filment  of  prophecy. 

TzBTSBs  (TC(?rfi7r).  1 .  JoAKwi  8, 8  Grcck  gram, 
manan  of  Constantinople^  flourished  about  A.Ii 
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1100.  Hisf  writings  bear  evident  traces  of  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  not  less  of  the  inor- 
dinate self-conceit  with  which  they  had  filled 
him.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of 
which  seyeral  are  still  extant.  Of  these  the 
two  following  are  the  most  important:  1.  Iliaea, 
which  consists  properly  of  three  poems,  collect* 
ed  into  one  ander  the  titles  Td  irpo  'O^^pov,  ra 
'Otiriiwv,  Koi  ra  fia^  'Ofivpov.  The  whole  amounts 
to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  metre.  It  is 
H  very  dull  composition.  Edited  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1816.  2.  CAttiaiet,  consisting  in  its  pres- 
ent form  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  lines.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  first  editor,  who  divided  it,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  contents,  into  thirteen  divisions  of 
<me  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete. 
Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  misoellaneoos 
Kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  his- 
torical narratives,  arranged  under  separate  ti- 
tles, and  without  any  further  connection.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur : 
Croesus,  Midas,  Gyges.  Codrus,  Alcmeon,  &c. 
It  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable 
make-believe  of  a  metre  called  political  terse. 
Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips.,  1826.— 2.  Isaac, 
nrother  of  the  preceding,  the  autlior  of  a  val- 
uable commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lyco- 
phron,  printed  in  roost  of  the  editions  of  Lyco- 
phron ;  [best edit  by Miiller, Lips.  181 1, 3  vols] 
TziTzis  or  TzuTzis  (rums  south  of  Debout)^  a 
jity  in  the  north  of  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is, 
the  part  of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
a  little  south  of  Parembole,  and  considerably 
north  of  Taphis. 

U. 

Ubii,  a  German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  ' 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  trans- 
ported across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  EC.  37,  i 
at  their  own  request,  because  they  wished  to  es-  ! 
cape  the  hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  ' 
the  name  of  Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Co- 
lo nia  AORIPPINA. 

UcALBooN  {OvKaliytMf\  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burned  at  the  destruc-  | 
tion  of  the  city. 

UcoBis,  a  town  in  Hispanla  Betica,  near  Cor- 
duba. 

Ufews  (now  Uffenie),  a  river  in  Latium,  flow- 
ing from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

Uffuoum,  a  town  in  Bruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegiom. 

UoBRwuH  (now  Beaitcaire\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  on  the  road  from  Nemausus  to 
Aqus  Sextifls,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed 
emperor. 

UlTa  (now  MonUtnayor),  a  Roman  municip- 
ium  in  Hispania  Betica,  situated  upon  a  hill, 
and  upon  the  road  from  Gades  to  Corduba. 

Uliahus  or  OLARioNiiisia  Insula  (now  Ole- 
ron),  an  island  oflT  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  in  : 
fhe  Aquitanian  Gulf.  I 

Ulpianus.  1.  DomTtTus  Ulpianvs,  a  celebra-  | 
ted  jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyn  in  Phcs- 
Bieia,  but  was  probably  not  a  native  of  Tyre  ' 
himself.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  | 
The  greater  part  of  his  juristical  works  were  j 
written  during  the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla,  es-  ; 
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pecially  the  two  great  works  Ad  Edicium  anc 
the  Litri  ad  iSabinum.  He  was  banished  or  tic 
prived  of  his  functions  under  Elagabalus,  A-ho 
became  emperor  317;  but  on  the  accession  ol 
Alexander  Severus,  222,  he  became  the  emper- 
or's chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  on 
Ulpian  the  oflice  of  Scriniorum  magister,  and 
made  him  a  consiliarius.  He  also  held  the  «/ 
fice  of  Praefectus  Annons,  and  he  was  likewisu 
made  Praefectus  Praetorio.  Ulpian  perished  is 
the  reign  of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at 
night,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  mother,  228.  His  promotion  te 
the  office  of  praefectus  praetorio  was  probably 
an  unpopular  measure.  A  great  part  of  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  Ulpian  were  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity is  excerpted  from  him  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist.  The 
number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian  is  said  to  be 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  and 
many  of  the  excerpts  are  of  great  length,  and 
altoeether  they  form  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Digest.  The  excerpts  from 
Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  about  one 
half  of  the  Digest.  Uipian's  style  is  perspicu- 
ous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest.    The  great  legal  knowledge,  the 

Cd  sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place 
1  among  the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists ;  and 
he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  juris- 
prudence of  modern  Europe  through  the  copi- 
ous extracts  from  his  writings  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  compilers  of  Justinian's  Di- 
gest. We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  work  under 
the  title  of  Damitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta ;  it  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  titles,  and  is  a  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1834,  and  by 
Booking,  Bonn,  1836. — 2.  Of  Antioch,  a  soph- 
ist, lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name 
of  Ulpianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries 
in  Greek  on  eighteen  of  the  orations  of  Demos* 
thenes,  and  it  is  usually  slated  that  they  were 
written  by  Ulpianus  of  Antioch.  But  the  Com- 
mentaries have  evidently  received  numerous 
additions  and  interpolations  from  some  gram- 
marian of  a  very  late  period.  They  are  printed 
in  several  editions  of  the  AUic  orators. 

Ulpics  Trajanus.     Kt^.TsAjAiius. 

Ultor,  "  the  avenger,"  a  surname  of  Mnrs, 
to  whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at  Rome  in 
the  Forum,  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the 
murderers  of  his  great-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

Ulubrjb  (Ulubranus,  Ulubrensis),  a  small 
town  in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Ult88B8,  Ulyzbb,  or  Ulizbs,  called  Odvs- 
8B08  {*06vaoev()  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  priu- 
cipal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a  sov 
of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Au 
tolycus,  and  was  married  to  Penelope,  tiiO 
daughter  of  Icarius,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Telemachus.  But,  according  to  a  iat 
er  tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Sisyphus  and  An- 
ticlea, who,  being  with  child  by  Sisyphus,  wa« 
married  to  Laertes,  ao'l  thus  /Z^T^/lJ^f  ^  ^^^'^ 
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Bither  a/ler  her  arrival  in  Phaca  or  on  hor  wa% 
ibitLer.     Later  traditions  further  state  that,  be- 
sides Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliporthus ;  and, 
by  Circe,  the  father  of  Agriiis,  Latmas,  Telego- 
nus,  and  Cassiphone  ;  by  Calypso,  of  Nausith- 
oas  and  Nausinous  or  Anson,  Telegonus,  and 
Teledamus  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Evippe,  of  Leonto- 
phron,  Doryclus  or  Euryalns.    The  name  Odys- 
seas  is  said  to  signify  the  angry.    The  story  of 
Ulysses  ran  as  follows :  When  a  young  man, 
Ulysses  went  to  see  his  grandfather  Autolycus 
near  Mount  Parnassus.    There,  while  engaged 
in  the  chase,  he  was  wounded  by  a  boar  in  his 
knee,  by  the  scar  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
recognized  by  Euryclea.    Even  at  that  age  he 
was  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge  of 
navigation,  for  eloquence,  and  for  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator; and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Messeni- 
ans  had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  La- 
ertes sent  him  toMessene  to  demand  reparation. 
He  there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  was  seeking  the 
norses  stolen  from  nim,  and  who  gave  him  the 
famous  bow  of  Eurytus.     This  bow  Ulysses 
used  only  in  Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a 
treasure  to  be  employed  in  the  (ield,  and  it  was 
80  strong  that  none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to 
handle  it.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  went 
to  Sparta  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  advised  Tyndareus  to  make 
the  suitors  swear  that  they  would  defend  the 
ehcien  bridegroom  against  any  one  who  should 
msult  him  on  Helen's  account.    Tyndareus,  to 
Bhow  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded  his  brother 
to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses ;  or, 
according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained  her  by  con- 
quering his  competitors  in  the  foot-race.  Homer, 
however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and  states 
that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in  Ithaca, 
prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  difficulty  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 
Other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited  by  I 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Palamedes  ' 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre-  I 
tended  to  be  mad  :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  ' 
a  plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.    Palamedes, 
to  try  him,  placed  the  infant  Telemachus  before  , 
the  plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  con-  | 
tinne  to  play  his  part.     He  stopped  the  plough,  > 
and  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  he  had  made  when  he  was  one  of  I 
the  suitors  of  Helen.    This  occurrence  is  said  I 
to  nave  been  the  cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palame- 1 
des.    Being  now  himself  gained  for  the  under- 
taking, he  contrived  to  discover  Achilles,  who 
was  concealed  among  the  daughters  of  King  ' 
Lycomedes.    Vid.  Achilles.    Before,  however, 
the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses,  in  con- 
junction with  Menelaus,  went  to  Troy  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.    When  the  Greeks  were  as- 
sembled at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with 
twelve  ships  and  men  from  Cephallenia,  Ithaca, 
Ncritus,  Crocylia,  Zacynthus,  Samos,  and  the 
3oast  of  Epirus.     During  the  siege  of  Troy  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant  and  undaunt- 
ed warrior,  but  more  particularly  as  a  cunning 
spy,  and  a  prudent  and  eloquent  negotiator. 
Alter  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  contended 
fi)-  his  aimor  with  the  Tejamonian  .\jax.  and 
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ffained  lAd  piize.  He  is  said  by  some  to  navf 
devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  anc 
hft  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying 
off  the  palladium.  But  the  most  celebrated  pai1 
of  his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  tne 
destruction  of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Odyssey. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voy- 
age home,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ismarus,  a  town  of 
the  Cicones,  in  Thrace,  north  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  He  plundered  the  town,  but  several 
of  his  men  were  cut  off  by  the  Cicones.  From 
thence  he  was  .driven  by  a  north  wind  toward 
Malea  and  to  the  Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of 
Libya.  Some  of  his  companions  were  so  much 
delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that  they 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulyssei 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued 
his  voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat- 
island,  situated  north  of  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi. He  there  left  behind  eleven  ships,  and 
with  one  he  sailed  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
the  Cyclopes  (the  western  coast  of  Sicily), 
where,  with  twelve  companions,  he  entered  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Thoosa.  This  giant  de- 
voured, one  after  another,  six  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulys- 
ses and  the  six  others  as  prisoners  in  his  cave. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Ulysses  contrived  to 
make  the  monster  drunk  with  wine,  and  then, 
with  a  burning  pole,  deprived  him  of  his  one 
eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them 
under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  Cyclops 
let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses  reached 
his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulys- 
ses, and  henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued 
the  wandering  king  with  implacable  enmity. 
Ulysses  next  arrived  at  the  island  of  iEolus  ; 
and  the  god  gave  him,  on  his  departure,  a  bag 
of  winds,  which  were  to  carry  him  home  ;  but 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  opened  the  bag,  and 
the  winds  escaped,  whereupon  the  ships  were 
driven  back  to  the  island  of  ^olus,  who  indig- 
nantly refused  all  further  assistance.  After  a 
voyage  of  six  days,  Ulysses  arrived  atTelepylos, 
the  city  of  Lamus,  in  which  Antiphatcs  ruled 
over  the  Laestrygones,  a  sort  of  cannibals.  Thi? 
place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  wi 
the  north  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them 
with  only  one  ship ;  and  his  fate  now  carried 
him  to  a  western  island,  iEaea,  inhabited  b> 
the  sorceress  Circe.  Part  of  his  people  were 
sent  to  explore  the  island,  but  they  were 
changed  by  Circe  into  swine.  Eurylochus  alone 
escaped,  and  brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses, 
who,  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating 
his  companions,  who  were  again  changed  into 
men,  and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
sorceress.  When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for 
leave  to  depart,  Circe  desired  him  to  descend 
into  Hades  and  to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias. 
He  now  sailed  west,  right  across  the  river  Oi*c* 
anus,  and  having  landed  on  the  other  side.  'Ji 
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trie  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  where  Helos 
4oe3  not  shine,  he  entered  Hades,  and  consult- 
ed Tiresias  about  the  manner  in  which  he  might 
reach  his  native  land.  Tiresias  informed  him 
of  the  danger  and  difficulties  arising  from  the 
anger  of  Neptu-ne  (Poseidon),  but  gave  him  hope 
that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well  if  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
m  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned 
to  iEaea,  where  Circe  aga*n  treated  the  stran- 
gers kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  that  yet 
awaited  them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping. 
The  wind  which  she  sent  with  them  carried 
them  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere 
near  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  The  Sirens 
sat  on  the  shore,  and  with  their  sweet  voices 
attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and  then  destroyed 
them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger, 
filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and 
fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  until  he 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens'  song.  His 
ship  next  sailed  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  two  rocks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them,  Scylla,  the  mon- 
ster inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ried otTand  devoured  six  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses.  From  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia, 
the  island  of  Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred 
herds  of  oxen.  Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tire- 
sias and  Circe,  Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  but 
his  companions  compelled  him  to  land.  He 
i  ^ade  them  swear  not  to  touch  any  of  the  cat- 
tle ;  but  as  they  were  detained  in  the  island  by 
6t<irms,  and  were  hungry,  they  killed  the  finest 
of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses  was  asleep.  After 
some  days  the  storm  abated,  and  they  sailed 
away,  but  soon  another  storm  came  on,  and 
heir  ship  was  destroyed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with 
the  exception  of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by 
means  of  the  mast  and  planks,  and  afler  ten 
days  reached  the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by 
the  nymph  Calypso.  She  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  desired  him  to  marry  her,  prom- 
ising immortality  and  eternal  youth  if  he  would 
consent,  and  forget  Ithaca.  But  he  could  not 
overcome  his  longing  after  his  own  home.  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  who  had  always  protected  Ulys- 
ses, induced  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  promise  that  her 
favorite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  should  one  day  return  to  his 
native  island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  suitors 
of  Penelope.  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  to  Ca- 
lypso the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  dismiss 
Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and  taught  him 
how  to  build  a  raft,  on  which,  after  remaining 
eight  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
eighteen  days  he  came  in  sight  of  Scberia,  the 
island  of  the  Phsacians,  when  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) sent  a  storm,  which  cast  him  off  the  raft. 
By  the  assistance  of  Leucothea  and  Minerva 
fAthena),  he  reached  Scberia  by  dint  of  swim- 
ming. The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the  shore 
until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  King  Alci- 
nous  and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her 
father^  court.  He  was  there  honored  with 
feasts  and  contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodo- 
cus  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulys- 
ses to  tears ;  and,  being  questioned  about  the 
oause  of  his  emotion,  he  related  his  whole  his- 
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tory.  At  length  hd  was  sent  home  in  a  ship 
One  night,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  shi»» 
it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca ;  the  Pheeaciai.c 
who  had  accompanied  him  carried  him  on  8hop\ 
and  left  him.  He  had  now  been  away  fr«\ai 
Ithaca  for  twenty  years,  and  when  he  awoke  hts 
did  not  recognize  his  native  hind,  for  AthcD«, 
that  he  might  not  he  recognized,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  ne  was  lamenting  his  fate, 
the  goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  and 
advised  him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
enemies  of  his  house.  During  his  absence,  his 
father  Laertes,  bowed  down  by  grief  and  old 
age,  had  withdrawn  into  the  country,  his  mother 
Anticlea  had  died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemachui 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his  wife  Penel- 
ope had  rejected  all  the  offers  that  had  been 
made  to  her  by  the  importunate  suitors  from 
the  neighboring  islands.  During  the  last  few 
years  more  than  a  hundred  nobles  of  Ithaca, 
Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  had  been  sumg 
for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits  to 
her  house  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  as 
if  it  had  been  their  own.  Tha^  he  might  be  able 
to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  not  be  recognized.  Minerva 
(Athena)  accordingly  metamorphosed  him  into 
an  unsightly  beggar,  and  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Eumaeus,  the  swine-herd,  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  house.  While  staying  with  Eumaeus,  his 
son  Telemachus  returned  from  Sparta  and  Py- 
los,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  information 
concerning  his  father.  Ulysses  made  himself 
known  to  him,  and  with  him  deliberated  upoo 
the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  a  beg- 
gar he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Eumaeus 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  was  now 
carried  into  effect.  Penelope,  with  great  diffi> 
culty,  was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  hith 
who  should  conquer  the  others  in  shooting  witb 
the  bow  of  Ulysses.  As  none  of  the  suitors 
was  able  to  draw  this  bow,  Ulysses  himself  took 
it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the  suitors.  He 
was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  son,  and  aU 
fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  made  himself 
known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  his  aged 
father.  In  the  mean  time  the  report  of  the  death 
of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their  rel- 
atives rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses ;  but  Athe- 
na, who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  peo- 
pie  and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remark- 
ed that  in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  rep- 
resented as  a  prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and 
eloquent  man,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  brave, 
bold,  and  persevering  warrior,  whose  courage 
no  misfortune  or  calamity  could  subdue,  but 
later  poets  describe  him  as  a  cowardly,  deceit- 
ful, and  intriguing  personage.  Respecting  the 
last  period  of  his  life  the  Homeric  poems  ^ive 
us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy  of  Tire- 
sias, who  promised  him  &  painless  death  in  a 
happy  old  age ;  but  later  wr'ters  give  us  differ- 
ent accounts.  Acoording  su  one,  Telegonus, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  by 
his  mother  to  seek  his  father.  A  storm  cast 
him  upon  Ithaca,  which  he  began  to  plunder  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions.  Ulysses  and  Telem- 
achus attacked  him,  but  he  slew  IHysses,  and 
his  body  was  afterward  carried  to  /Eaea.  Ac 
curdinis  to  some,  Circe  ]ccalk4  Ul  sses  if^  \*% 
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•paid,  oi,  on  his  arrival  in  Tyrrhcaia,  he  was 
burned  on  Mount  Perge.  In  works  of  art  Ulys- 
ses is  commonly  represented  as  a  sailor,  wear- 
ing a  semi-oval  cap. 

[Umbsenus,  p.,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Cat- 
iline ;  he  was  a  freedman,  and  had  followed  the 
business  of  a  negotiator  in  Gaul,  and  was  for 
that  reason  employed  to  gain  over  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Allobroges  to  favor  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators.] 

Umbria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombrica  (7 
'OfiBpiKn),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  River  Rubicon ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Picenum, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  i£sis, 
and  by  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  Nar ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustus  it  formed  the 
sixth  Regio  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  ran 
through  the  western  part  of  the  country,  but  it 
contained  many  fertile  plains  on  the  coast.  Its 
intiabitants,  the  Umbbi  (sing.  Umber),  called  by 
the  Greeks  UubrIci  (JOftCpiKoi),  were  one  of  the 
most  aacient  races  of  Italy,  and  were  connect- 
ed with  the  Opicans,  Sabines,  and  those  other 
tribes  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the  Greek. 
The  Umbri  were  at  a  very  early  period  the 
most  powerful  people  in  Central  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  peninsula  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Thus  they  inhabited  the 
country  afterward  called  Etruria ;  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  Crotona,  Perusia,  Clusium, 
and  other  Etruscan  cities  were  built  by  the 
Umbrians.  They  were  afterward  deprived  of 
their  possessions  west  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  confined  to  the  country  between  this 
rivf^  aid  the  Adriatic.  Their  territories  were 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic 
people,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try on  the  coast,  from  Ariminum  to  the  .£sis. 
The  Umbri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  B.C. 
307 1  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by 
the  Romans  in  283,  they  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  district,  however,  continued  to  be  called 
Ager  Gallicus  down  to  a  late  period.  The  chief 
towns  of  Umbria  were  Abimindii,  Favum  Fob- 
iJjNMt  Mbvania,  Tuoeb,  Narnia,  and  Spolb- 
ri  JM. 

(.Umbricius,  a  diviner,  who  predicted  to  Galba, 
shoiUy  before  his  death,  that  a  plot  threatened 
him] 

[Umbro,  a  famous  magician,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  aided  Turnua  against  the  Tro- 
jans, but  was  slain  in  battle :  he  was  brother 
of  the  nymph  Angitia.] 

Umbbo  (now  (hnbrone),  one  of  the  largest  riv- 
ers in  Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
Umhxdius  Quadratus.  Vid.  Quadratub. 
Unblli,  a  people  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Gaul,  on  a  promontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modern  Colanlin),  belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

[Unsinois  (now  the  Hume,  flowing  by  Groniri' 
f«»),  a  conjectural  emendation  in  Tacitus  {Ann., 
i.,  70)  foi  the  Visurgu,  a  river  of  Germania, 
Aowing  into  the  Oceanus  Germanicns.] 

Upis  (Gim'tf ).  1.  A  surname  of  Artemis  (Di- 
%na)  as  the  goddess  assisting  women  in  child> 
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birih— 2.  The  name  of  a  mythical  oesrtg,  irm 
is  said  to  have  reared  Artemis  (Diana),  and  whu 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nympbs  ii 
her  train.  The  masculine  Upis  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  the  father  of  Artemis  (Diana). 
Ur.     Vid.  E0B88A. 

Urania  (Ovpavla).  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiier)  by  Mnemosyne.  The 
ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo, 
and  Hymenieus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Urania.  She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  in- 
dicates, as  the  Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was 
represented  with  a  celestial  globe,  to  which  she 
points  with  a  small  staff — 2.  Daughter  of  Oce- 
anus and  Tethys,  who  also  occurs  as  a  nymph 
in  the  train  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). — 3.  A 
surname  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  describing  her 
as  *"  the  heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish 
her  from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  repre 
seuts  her  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Coelus),  be- 
gotten without  a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used 
in  the  libations  offered  to  her. 

Uranu8  {Ovpav6^)f  C(£LU8,  or  HB.vveN-,  some- 
times called  a  son,  and  sometimes  the  husband 
of  Gsa  (Earth).  By  Gasa  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanus,  Cceus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lape- 
tus,  Tbia,  Rhia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe, 
Tethys,  Cronos  (Saturn);  ot  tlii^  Cyclopes 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges ;  and  of  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  after 
their  birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  de- 
tlironed  by  Cronos  (Saturn)  at  the  instigation 
of  Gsea  (Terra).  Out  of  the  drops  of  his  blood 
sprang  the  Gigantes,  the  Melian  nymphs,  and, 
according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from  the  foam 
gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Urbioknus  Pag (78.     Vid.  Helvetii. 
Urbiitum  (Urbinas,  -atis).    1 .  Hortbnse  (now 
Urbeno),  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium, 
situated  on  a  steep  round  rock.— 2.  Metaurenbb 
(now  Urbania),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  River 
Metaurus,  and  not  far  from  iis  source. 
Ubb8  Salvia.     Vid,  Pollbntia,  No.  2. 
Ubci,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispanla 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castulo  to  Malaca. 

UrciwIom  (now  OTciiu),  a  town  on  the  wc»^ 
ern  coast  of  Corsica. 

Urgo  or  Gorgon  (now  Gorgona\  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  north  of  Ilva. 

UrIa  (Urias  •  now  Oria),  called  Hyria  (Tptiy) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road 
from  Brundisium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

Urium,  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Garganus,  oppo- 
site the  Diomedean  islands. 
Urseius  Feroz.     Vid.  Fbrox. 
[Ubso  {Ovpouv :  now  Ontna,  with  ruins  and 
inscriptions),  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  also 
called  Genua  Urbanorum;  this  was  the  last  hold 
of  the  partisans  of  Poropey  in  Spain.] 
Ur8U8,  a  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Doroiiia 
gitizedbyV        •'*       ! 
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Statias  addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  consolation 
nn  the  death  of  a  favorite  slave  (*Si/p.,  il,  6), 
and  he  also  mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  book  of  bis  Silva. 

UscANA,  a  large  town  in  Illyria,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Aous,  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

UsiPSTEs  or  Usipii,  a  German  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Suevi, 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ; 
but  tiiey  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled 
to  recross  the  river.  They  were  now  received 
by  the  Sigambri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Lippe  ;  but  we  afterward 
find  them  south  of  the  Lippe  ;  and  at  a  still 
later  time  they  become  lost  under  the  general 
name  of  Alemanni. 

[UsPE,  the  capital  of  the  Siraceni  or  Siraci, 
a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica.] 

UsTicA,  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Hor- 
ace. 

Utica  (v  'Itvk^  or  OvriKn  :  Irviratof,  Uticen- 
sis :  ruins  at  Bou- Skater),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a  Phoeni- 
oian  colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are 
to  be  trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like 
others  of  the  very  ancient  Phcenician  colonies 
in  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained 
a  comparative  independence,  even  during  the 
height  of  the  Punic  power,  and  was  rather  the 
ally  of  Carthage  than  her  subject.  It  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas.  and  twenty-seven  Roman  miles  north- 
west of  Carthage ;  but  its  site  is  now  inland, 
ir.  consequence  of  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Bagradas  in  the  coast-line.  Vid.  Bagradas.  In 
the  third  Punic  war,  Utica  took  part  with  the 
Romans  against  Carthaffe,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. It  afterward  became  renowned  to  all 
future  time  as  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made 
by  the  Pompeian  party  against  Caesar,  and  of 
the  glorious,  though  mistaken,  self-sacrifice  of 
the  younger  Cato.     Vid.  Cato. 

Utus  (now  Vid),  a  river  in  Moesia  and  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  riv- 
er  at  the  town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
river  as  the  Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

UzAMA  (now  Osnui)t  a  town  of  the  Arevaci 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  to  Caesaraugusta,  fifty  miles  west  of 
Numantia. 

UzANTi8(now  Ushanf),dLn  island  off  the  north- 
western coast  of  Gaul. 

UzKLLoonifUM,  a  town  of  the  Cadorci  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising 
out  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  river 
fiowed.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modem 
CapedenaCf  on  the  Lot. 

UzBNTUM  (Uxentinus  :  now  Ugento),  a  town 
in  Calabria,  northwest  of  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory. 

Uxli  (Ov^toi),  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  Mount 
Parachoathras,  on  (he  northern  border  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  district  ::alled  UzIa  {Oi^iay,  but  who 
•Isi)  extended  ovei  a  considerable  tract  of  cjun- 
trr  in  Media. 
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Vacci,  Vaoa,  or  Vaba  (Ovava,  Buya:  raw 
Beja),  a  tity  of  Zeogitana  in  Northern  Africa 
on' the  borders  of  Numidta,  on  an  eastern  trib 
utary  of  the  River  Tasca,  a  good  day's  jonrnej 
south  of  Utica.  It  was  a  great  emporium  foi 
the  trade  between  Hippo,  Utica,  and  Carthage, 
and  the  interior.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellua 
in  the  Jugurthine  war,  but  was  restored  and  col 
onized  by  the  Romans.  Its  fortifications  were 
renewed  by  Justinian,  who  named  it  Theodo- 
rias  in  honor  of  bis  wife. 

Vaccai,  a  people  in  the  interior  uf  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  occupying  t  e  modern  Toro^  Far 
IcnrAa,  Burgos,  and  Vallad(kid,  east  of  the  As- 
tores,  south  of  the  Cantabri,  west  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  and  north  of  the  Vettones.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Pallantia  and  Intbrcatia. 

[Vacpob,  M.  V1TRDVID8,  general  of  the  Fun- 
dani  and  Privernates  in  their  revolt  against  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  330 :  he  had  a  house  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  which  was  destroyed  (after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  and  the  death  of  Vac- 
cus),  and  its  site  made  public  under  the  name 
of  Vacci  prata-l 

[Vacuna,  a  Sabine  divinity,  identical  with  Vic- 
toria. She  had  an  ancient  sanctuary  near  Hor- 
ace's villa  at  Tibur,  and  another  at  Rome.  The 
Romans,  however,  derived  the  name  from  va- 
euus,  and  said  that  she  was  a  divinity  to  whom 
the  country  people  offered  sacrifices  when  the 
labors  of  the  field  were  over,  that  is,  when  the> 
were  at  leisure,  vacui  ] 

Vada.  1.  A  fortress  of  the  Batavi  \n  Qa1H« 
Belgica,  east  of  Batavodurum.— 2.  Vada  Sab- 
BATiA  (now  Vado),  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the 
coast,  which  was  the  harbor  of  Sabbata  or  Savo. 
— 3.  Vada  Volatbbrana  (now  Torre  rfi  Vado), 
a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruna,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Volaterrae. 

VadicasbIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Sequana. 

VADiMoiris  Lacc79  (uow  Lntro  di  Bassano)t  a 
small  lake  of  Etruria  of  a  circular  form,  with 
sulphureous  waters,  and  renowned  for  its  float- 
ing islands,  a  minute  description  of  which  it 
given  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  io 
history  for  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  in  two 
great  battles,  first  by  the  dictator  Papirius  Cur- 
sor in  B.C.  309,  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
Etruscans  never  recovered  ;  and  again  in  283« 
when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Gauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Do- 
labella.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimensions 
in  modem  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  stagnant 
pond,  almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrush- 
es which  grow  in  it. 

Vaobdboba,  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  between 
Camarina  and  Oela. 

VAOiBirm,  a  small  people  in  Liguria,  whoso 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Thoii 
site  is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  neai 
Saluxzo, 
Vara  LIS.  Vid.  Rrbnus. 
[Vala,  C.  NpMONiaa,  a  friend  of  Horace,  whc 
addressed  to  him  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  hoob 
of  Epistles.] 

Valbnb,  emperor  of  the  East  AD. 364-378 
was  born  about  A  D.  3S8,  and  was  niade  «m 
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ptt^\  jy  II. s  brother  Vftlentinian.  Ftd.  Valek- 
TiiiiA»r««  The  greater  part  of  Valens's  reign  is 
occupied  by  his  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first 
ho  gained  great  advantages  over  the  barba- 
rians, and  conchided  a  peace  *vith  them  in  370, 
on  the  condition  that  they  shoold  not  cross  the 
Danube.  In  376  the  Goths  were  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Huns,  and  were  allowed 
by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  settle  in 
Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Romans  and  these  dangerous  neighbors,  and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collect- 
ed a  powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Goths  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after 
the  battle ;  some  say  he  died  on  the  field,  and 
others  relate  that  he  was  burned  to  death  in  a 
peasant*s  house,  to  which  he  was  carried,  and 
which  the  barbarians  set  fire  to  without  know- 
ing  who  was  in  it.  The  reign  of  Valens  is  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  empire  on  account 
of  the  admission  of  the  Goths  into  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The  fu- 
rious contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  also  characterize  this 
reign. 

VALBKe,  Abu  Runs,  also  called  ABuaNint,  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerptet'  in  the  Digest, 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  ^1lbinian8.  He 
flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius 

Valens,  Fabios.  one  of  the  prin  npal  generals 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellius  in  A.D.  69,  marched 
into  Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a 
jur^stion  with  the  forces  of  Oscina,  defeated 
Otho  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which 
secured  for  Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
Vitellius  raised  Valens  and  Ciecina  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  he  left  the  whole  government  in 
their  hands.  Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vi- 
tellius, when  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of 
Vespasian,  marched  into  Italy ;  but  as  he  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  Antonius  after 
the  capture  of  Cremona,  be  resolved  to  sail  to 
Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  provinces  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Vitellius ;  but  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  islands  called  Stoechades  (now  Hi- 
eres),  off  Massilia,  and  was  shortly  afterward 
put  to  death  at  Urbinum  (now  Urbino). 

ValkmtTa.  1.  (Now  Valencia),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Edetani,  on  the  River  Turia,  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Carthago 
Nova  to  Castulo.  It  was  founded  by  Junius 
Brutus,  who  settled  here  the  soldiers  of  Viria- 
thus  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  it  was 
soon  afterward  rebuilt  and  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony. It  continued  to  be  an  important  place 
down  to  the  latest  times.— 2.  (Now  VaUnee),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  Rhone,  and 
a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  town 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  Segel- 
launi.— 3.  A  town  of  Sardinia,  of  uncertain  site, 
but  which  some  writers  place  on  the  eastern 
coast,  between  Portus  Sulpicii  and  ^orabile. — 
4.  Or  Valentium,  a  town  in  Apulia,  ten  miles 
from  Brundisium.^5  A  province  in  the  north 
of  Britain,  beyond  th ;  Roman  wall,  which  ex- 
isted only  for  a  short  'Jme.  Vid.  Britanwia. 
V4i.KirTiNiAN08.     1 ,  Roman  emoeror  A.D. 
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364-370,  vas  the  son  of  Gratianus.  and  was  boit 
A.D.  32.,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  first  wife 
was  Valeria  Severa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  Giatianus.  He  held  im- 
portant military  commands  under  Julian  and 
Jovian  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  P^eb- 
ruary,  864,  Valentinian  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  at  Nicsa.  A  few  weeko  after  hip 
elevation  Valentinian  elected  his  brother  Va- 
lens emperor,  and  assigned  to  him  the  East, 
while  he  himself  undertook  the  government  of 
the  West.  Valentinian  was  a  Catholic,  though 
his  brother  Valens  was  an  Arian ;  but  he  did 
not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens.  He 
possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigor  of 
character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  labori* 
ous  administrator ;  but  he  sometimes  punished 
with  excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of 
Valentinian*s  reign  was  occupied  by  the  warj 
against  the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians 
on  the  Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the 
Alemanni  out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  His  usual  residence 
was  Treviri  (Treves).  In  375  he  went  to  Car- 
nuntum,  on  the  Danube,  in  order  to  repel  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Pan 
nonia.  After  an  indecisive  campaign,  he  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  at  Bregetio.  In  this 
piace,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  expired  suddenly  on  the 
17th  of  November. — II.,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
876-892,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  army  after  his  fa- 
therms  death,  though  he  was  then'only  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  His  eider  brother  Gratia- 
nus, who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented  to  the 
choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the  West 
was  made  between  the  two  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Gratian 
had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gra- 
tian was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus,  who 
loft  Valentinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of 
fear  of  Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East ; 
but  in  387  Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy 
by  Maximus,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  TheodosiuF. 
In  388  Theodosius  defeated  Maximus,  and  re 
stored  Valentinian  to  his  authority  as  emperoi 
of  the  West.  Theodosius  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople in  391,  and  in  the  following  year  (392) 
Valentinian  was  murdered  by  the  general  Ar- 
gobastes,  who  raised  Eugenius  to  the  throne, 
valentinian  perished  on  the  15ih  of  May,  being 
only  a  few*  months  above  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  funeral  oration  was  p.'onounced  by  St.  Am- 
brose.— III.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  425-455,  was 
born  419,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantius  III. 
by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorias,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared 
Augustus  in  426  by  Theodosius  If.,  and  was 
placed  over  the  West ;  but  as  he  was  only  six 
years  of  age,  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
his  mother  Placidia.  During  his  long  reign  the 
empire  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  invasions 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  was  only  the  military 
abilities  of  Aetius  which  saved  the  empire  from 
ruin.  In  429.  the  Vandals,  junder  Genseiio 
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et«)dsed  over  into  Arrica,  whicA  they  coi/juered,  I 
an''  of  which  they  continued  in  possession  till 
thp  reign  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  likewise  es- 
taMished  themselves  in  Gaul ;  but  Aetius  final* 
ly  made  peace  with  them  (439),  and  with  their 
assistance  gained  a  great  Tictory  over  Attila 
An:l  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons  in 
4.')l.  The  power  and  influence  of  ACtiua  ex- 
sited  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentinian, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  fMchful  general  in 
454.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  him- 
self was  slain  by  Petronius  Mazimus,  whose 
wife  he  had  violated.  He  was  a  feeble  and  con* 
temptible  prince,  and  had  all  the  Tices  that  in 
a  princely  station  disgrace  a  man's  character. 

Valer!\.  I.  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Cor- 
iolanus  in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment.— 
X.  The  last  wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  bore  a  daughter  soon 
after  Sulla's  death. — 3.  Galbri  a  Valeria,  daugh- 
ter of  Diocletian  and  Prisca.  was,  upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  empire  in  A.D.  292,  united 
to  Galerius,  one  of  the  new  Caesars.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  311,  Valeria  rejected 
the  proposals  of  his  successor  Maximin us,  who, 
in  consequence,  stripped  her  of  her  possessions, 
and  banished  her  along  with  her  mother.  After 
the  death  of  Maximinus,  Valeria  and  her  moth- 
er were  executed  by  order  of  Licinius,  316. — 4. 
MessalIna.     Vid.  MEssALmA. 

VALitiA  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
trician bouses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of 
Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Vo- 
lusus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Ti- 
tus Tatius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this 
Volesus,  P.  Valerius,  aAerward  surnamed  Pub- 
licola,  plays  a  distinguished  part  in  the  story  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul in  tho  first  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  609. 
From  this  time  forward  down  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  empire,  for  nearly  one  thousand 
years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentius,  Diocle- 
tian, Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
others.  The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordi- 
nary honors  and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only 
one  in  Rome  of  which  the  doors  were  allowed 
to  open  back  into  the  street.  In  the  Circus  a 
conspicuous  place  was  set  apart  for  them,  where 
a  small  throne  was  erected,  an  honor  of  which 
there  was  no  other  example  among  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  also  allowed  to  bury  their 
dead  within  the  walls.  The  Valerii  in  early 
times  were  always  foremost  in  advocating  the 
xights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which  they 
proposed  at  various  times  were  the  great  char- 
ters of  the  liberties  of  the  second  order.  Vid. 
Diet,  of  Antiq.,  s.  v,  Leoes  Valeri.«.  The  Va- 
leria gei.3  ?vas  divided  into  Tarious  families  un- 
der the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  ihe  names  of  Coavus,  Flaocus,  L^svinus, 
Messala,  Publicola,  and  Triarios. 

Valeria,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  by 
Galerius,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Vid. 
Pannonia. 

ValeriInus.     1.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  263- 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  LiriNiuf  Valb- 
Q«^2 
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RiANus.  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emfxiior  hj 
the  troops  whom  he  was  leading  asainst  the 
usurper  ^Emilianus.  Valerian  proclaimed  his 
son  Gallienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on 
war  against  the  Goths,  whom  he  defeated  (257). 
But  though  the  barbarians  still  threatened  the 
Roman  frontiers  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
the  conquests  of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled 
him  to  hasten  to  the  East.  For  a  time  hit 
measures  were  both  vigorous  and  successful. 
Antioch  was  recovered,  and  the  Persian  king 
Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall  back  behind  the 
Euphrates ;  but  the  emperor,  flushed  by  hia 
good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly.  He  was  sur- 
rounded, in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  by  the  count- 
less horsemen  of  his  active  foe ;  he  was  en* 
trapped  into  a  conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captiY- 
ity,  subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental 
cruelty  could  devise.  After  death  his  skin  was 
stuflTed  and  long  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  tho 
chief  temple  of  the  nation. — 2.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  by  the  same  mother  as  Gallie- 
nus. He  perished  along  with  Gallienus  at  Mi- 
lan in  268.     Vid.  Gallienus. 

Valerius.     Vid.  Valeria  Gens. 

Valerius  Volusus  Mazihus,  M'.,  was  a 
brother  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dic- 
tator in  B.C.  404,  when  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  burghers  and  commonalty  of  Rome 
de  Nexis  were  at  the  highest.  Valerius  was 
popular  with  the  plebs,  and  induced  them  to  en- 
list for  the  Sabine  and  ^Equian  wars,  by  prom- 
isinff  that  when  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  the 
condition  of  the  debtors  {nexi)  should  be  all& 
yiated.  He  defeated  and  triumphed  over  the 
Sabines;  but,  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise  to 
the  commons,  resigned  his  dictatorship.  The 
plebs,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  least  had  kept 
faith  with  them,  escorted  him  honorably  home. 
As  he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  his 
dictatorship,  he  probably  died  soon  after.  There 
were  several  descendants  of  this  Valerius  Max- 
imus,  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  to  require  special  mention. 

ValbrIus  MazImus,  is  known  to  us  as  the 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  i  nec- 
dotes,  entitled  De  Faclis  Diclisque  Mcmorabilibus 
Libri  IX.,  arranged  under  different  beads,  the 
sayings  and  doin^  of  Roman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicatee 
his  work.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know 
nothing,  except  the  solitary  circumstance,  re- 
corded by  himself,  that  he  accompanied  Sextus 
Pompeius  into  Asia  (ii.,  6,  ^  8),  the  Sextus 
Pompeius,  apparently,  who  was  consul  A.D.  14, 
at  the  time  when  Augustus  died.  The  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  work  are  of  a  character  so 
miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  transcribing  the  short  notices  placed  a 
the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the  topics  se 
lected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be  traced. 
Thus  the  first  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  sacred  rites ;  the  second 
book  relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  civil 
institutions;  the  third,   'turth^ fifth,  and  sixtU 
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10  the  more  prominent  social  virtues;  but  m 
the  seventh  the  chapters  De  SinUegematU,  De 
HejmUiMf  are  abruptly  followed  by  those  De 
NecestiUUet  De  TeftamttUis  BescisMUf  De  RaiiM 
Te$lMmeniis  ei  luMptrattM.  In  an  historical  point 
of  view,  the  work  is  by  no  means  without  value, 
Bince  it  preserves  a  record  of  many  curious 
events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  from 
no  errors  actually  detected  upon  points  where 
we  possess  more  precise  information,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  must  nut  repose  implicit  confidence 
in  the  statements,  unless  where  they  are  cor- 
roborated by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  wo  still 
possess  an  abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius 
Paris.  The  best  editions  of  the  original  work 
are  by  Torrenius,  Leid.,  1726,  and  by  Kappius, 
Lips.,  1782. 

Valerius  Flaccus.     Vid.  Flaccus. 

[Valgids.  1.  The  fathei-in-law  of  RuUus, 
who  proposed  the  agrarian  law  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  which  was  opposed  by  the  latter. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Valgius  had  ob- 
tained much  confiscated  property  in  the  time  of 
Sulla.— 2.  A.,  the  son  of  a  senator,  deserted  the 
Pompeian  party  in  the  Spanish  war,  B.C.  45, 
and  went  over  to  Caesar. — 3.  C.  Valoius  Hippi- 
ANcs,  the  son  of  Q.  Hippius,  was  adopted  by 
a  certain  C.  Valgius.] 

Yaloius  Rupus,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of 
whom  ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Moecenas, 
and  Virgil,  among  those  friends  of  genius  whose 
approbation  far  more  than  compensated  for  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  attacl^  of  his  detract- 
ors. 

Vandali,  VandIlii,  or  Vindalii,  a  confeder- 
acy of  German  nations,  prubitbly  of  the  great 
Sue  vie  race,  to  which  the  fiurgundiones,  Goth- 
ones,  Gepids,  and  Rugii  belonged.  They  dwelt 
originally  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany, 
but  were  aAerward  settled  north  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,  in  the  Riesengebirge,  which  are  hence 
called  Vandalici  Montes.  They  subsequently 
appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacia  and  Pannonia ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiAh  century  (A.D. 
409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  in- 
vaded Spain.  In  this  country  they  subjugated 
the  Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
^Vandalusia).  In  A.D.  429  they  crossed  over 
*nto  Africa,  under  their  king  Genseric,  and  con- 
quered all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  coun- 
try. Genaeric  subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and 
took  and  plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals 
*M)ntinued  masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their 
kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Vanoiokbs,  a  German  people,  dwelling  along 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern 
Worms, 

Varaorx.     Va.  Vkbaori. 

[Vardai,  an  Illyrico-Dalmatian  nation,  whom 
Pliny  styles  **  populatores  quondam  Italias."] 

Varduli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
•is,  west  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  modern  Gui- 
fuzeoa  and  AUva, 

[Varknus,  L.,  a  ceoturion  in  Caesar*s  army, 
distinguisbeil  himsp\f  along  with  T.  Pulfio,  by 
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a  daring  act  of  bravery,  when  the  camp  of  Q 
Cicero  was  besieged  by  the  Nervii  \h  B.C  54.] 

[Vabgdla,  a  friend  of  C.  Julius  Cssar  Strabo 
was  noted  as  a  wit.] 

Varguntkius,  a  senator,  and  one  of  Catiline' 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C 
Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but 
their  plan  was  frustrated  by  informal  jon  con- 
veyed to  Cicero  through  Fulvia.  He  was  afler- 
ward  brought  to  trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to 
defend  him. 

VarIa  (now  Varea)^  a  town  of  the  Berones  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Iberus,  which 
was  navigable  from  this  town. 

VabIni,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Albis,  north  of  the  Langobardi. 

Varius.  1.  Q.  Varius  Hybrxda,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.C.  90,  was  a  native  of  Sucre  in 
Spain,  and  received  the  surname  of  Hybrids 
because  his  mother  was  a  Spanish  woman.  In 
his  tribuneship  he  carried  a  lex  dc  majtstate^  in 
order  to  punish  all  those  who  had  assisted  or 
advised  the  Socii  to  take  op  arms  against  the 
Roman  people.  Under  this  law  many  distin- 
guished senators  were  condemned  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  Varius  himself  was  condemned 
under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death.— 2. 
L.  Vabius  Rupus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic 
bards,  and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his 
tragedy  of  Thyestes  might  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  production  of  the  Grecian  stage.  He 
enjoyed  the  Iriendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was 
to  the  recommendation  of  Varius,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Virgil,  that  Horace  was  in- 
debted for  an  introduction  to  the  minister,  aboat 
B.C.  39.  VirgU  appointed  Plolius  Tucca  and 
Varius  his  literary  executors,  and  they  rev  sod 
the  i£neid.  Hence  Varius  was  alive  si  bse- 
quent  to  B.C.  19,  in  which  year  Virgil  died. 
Only  the  titles  of  three  works  of  Varius  have 
been  preserved  \\.De  MorU.  2.  Panegynnu  in 
Catarem  Oclavianum.  3.  The  tragedy  Thyestes. 
Only  a  very  few  fragments  of  these  poems  are 
extant. 

Vabro, Atacinus.  ( Vid.  below,  Varro,  No.  3. ) 

Varbo,  CiNodNius,  a  Roman  senator  under 
Nero,  supported  the  claims  of  Nymphidius  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  consequence  by  Galba,  being  at  the 
time  consul  designatus. 

Varro,  Terbntiub.  I.  C,  consul  B.C.  216 
with  L.  iEmilius  Paulus.  Varro  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  butcher,  to  have  carried  on 
business  himself  as  a  factor  in  his  early  years, 
and  to  have  risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the 
causes  of  the  lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  all  good  men.  Notwithstanding  the 
stronff  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  people,  who 
thought  that  it  only  needed  a  man  of  energy  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  bring  the 
war  against  Hannibal  to  a  close.  His  colleague 
was  L.  JSmilius  Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  The  two  consuls  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  Vid.  Hannibal.  The  battle  was  fouprbi 
by  Varro  against  the  advice  of  Paulus.  The  Ro 
man  army  was  all  but  an'iihilated^,    Paulus  auf 
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clmost  all  the  officers  perished.    Varro  was  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  and  reached  Venusia  in 
dafeiy,  with  about  seventy  horsemen.   His  con- 
duct aller  the  hattle  seems  to  have  been  deserr- 
ing  of  high  praise.    He  proceeded  to  Canusium, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  had  taken 
refuge,  and  there  adopted   erery  precaution 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required.    His 
conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and  the 
people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the  serT- 
ices  he  had  lately  rendered.    On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
the  senate  returned  him  thanks  because  he  had 
not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.    He  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  in  important  military  commands 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Punic  war. — 2.  The 
celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and  varied  erudi- 
tion in  almost  every  department  of  literature 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  **  most  learned 
of  the  Romans."    He  was  bom  B.C.  116,  and 
was  trained  under  the  superintendence  of  L. 
jElius  Stilo  Praiconinus,  and  he  afterward  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Antiochus,  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Academy.    Varro  held  a  high  naval 
command  in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and 
Mithradates,  and  afterward  served  as  the  lega- 
tus  of  Pomi>eius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  forces  to  Ceesar. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party  till  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  sued  for  and  ob- 
tained the  forgiveness  of  Cesar,  who  employ- 
ed him  in  superintending  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  library  designed  for  pub- 
lic use.     For  some  years  after  this  period  Varro 
remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing  his  time 
chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Cumae  and  Tus- 
Lulum,  occupied  with  study  and  composition. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  upon  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed ;  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and,  after  having  remained  for  some  time  con- 
cealed, he  obtained  the  protection  of  Octavianus. 
The  remainder  of  his  career  was  passed  in  tran- 
quillity, and  he  continued  to  labor  in  his  favor- 
ite studies,  although  his  magnificent  library  had 
been  destroyed,  a  loss  to  him  irreparable.    His 
death  took  place  B.C.  28,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighty- ninth  year.    Not  only  was  Varro  the  most 
learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he  was  likewise 
the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  authors.    We 
have  his  own  authority  for  the  assertion  that  he 
had  composed  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
ninety  books ;  but  of  these  only  two  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  one  of  them  in  a  mutila- 
ted form.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal works,  both  extant  and  lost :  l.DeRe  Rustica 
Libri  IIL^  still  extant,  was  written  when  the  au- 
thor was  eighty  years  old,  and  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  treatises  upon  ancient  agriculture 
now  extant,  being  far  superior  to  the  more  vo- 
luminous production  of  Columella,  with  which 
alone  it  can  be  compared.    The  best  editions 
are  in  ibe  Scriptores  Rei  Rustica  veUres  Latini 
by  Gesner,  4to,  2  vols..  Lips.,  1735,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo,  4  vols.,  Lips.,  1794-1797.    2. 
De  Lingua  Laiina,  a  grammatical  treatise  which 
extended  to  *wenty-four  books;  but  six  only 
(v.-x.)  have  l»orn  preserved,  and  these  are  in  a 
inuiil^tcd  condition     The  remains  of  this  trcBt- 
924 
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186  are  particularly  valoable,  in  so  fiar  a#  they 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  terma 
and  forms  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
altogether  lost,  and  much  curious  information 
is  here  treasured  up  connected  »ith  the  ancient 
usages,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  Romans 
The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel,  8vo,  BeroL, 
1826,  and  by  Muller,  8vo,  Lips.,  1833.    8.  Seit- 
tentia.    One  hundred  and  sixty-five  Sententia, 
or  pithy  sayings,  have  been  published  by  Devtt 
under  the  name  of  Varro,  Patav.,  1843.    It  is 
manifest  that  these  sayings  were  not  strung  to- 
gether by  Varro  himself,  but  are  scraps  gleaned 
out  of  various  works,  probably  at  different  times 
and  by  different  hands.    4.  Antiquiiatufa  Libn^ 
divided  into  two  sections.    AntiquitalcM  Rerum 
Atiffuinarum,  in  twenty-five  books,  and  AiUi^ui- 
tatet  Rerum  dimnarumt  in  sixteen  books.    This 
was  Varro*8  great  work ;  and  upon  this  chiefly 
his  reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based ; 
but,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  fragments  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.    With  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  work  we  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, familiar,  since  Augustine  drew  very  largely 
from  this  source  in  his  **  City  of  God."    6.  Sol- 
ttftf,  which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a  variety 
of  metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose 
also.    Varro,  in  these  pieces,  copied  to  a  certain 
extent  the  productions  of  Menippus  the  Gada* 
rene  {vid.  MKirippas),  and  hence  designated  them 
as  Satura  Menippea  s.  Cyme<B.     They  appear 
to  have  been  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  frequently,  if  not  uniformly, 
couched  in  the  shape  of  dialogue,  the  object 
proposed  being  the  inculcation  of  moral  lessons 
and  serious  truths  in  a  familiar,  playful,  and 
even  jocular  style.     The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  these  Satura  is  by  OGhler,  M.  Tc- 
rentii  Varronis  Saturarum  MemppearumRdiquitt^ 
Quedlingb.,  1844.    Of  the  remaining  works  of 
Varro  we  possess  little  except  a  mere  catalogue 
of  titles.— 3.  P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable 
celebrity,  surnamed  Atacinos,  from  the  .</az, 
a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  his  native  prov- 
ince, was  born  B.C.  82.    Of  his  personal  histc  ry 
nothing  further  is  known.    He  is  believed  tc 
have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a  few  inconsiderable  fravments  only 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  some  of  them  oughf. 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  his  illustrious  con 
temporary  M.  Terentius  Varro :  1.  Arfotumtiea, 
probably  a  free  translation  of  the  well-known 
poem  by  Apollonius  Rhodius.    Upon  this  piece 
the  fame  of  Varro  chiefly  rested.    It  is  referred 
to  by  Propertius,  by  Ovid,  and  by  Statius.    2. 
Ckorographia  s.  Cosmographia^  appears  to  have 
been  a  metrical  system  of^  astronomy  and  geog- 
raphy.   3.  lAbri  Navalett  appears  to  have  been 
a  poem  upon  navigation. 

Varos,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  had  his  lega  bent  in* 
ward,  and  was  opposed  to  Valgus,  which  signi 
fied  a  person  having  his  legs  turned  outwara. 
,  ViRus,  Alprnus.  1.  A  Roman  jurist,  was  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  only  pupil 
of  Servius  from  whom  there  are  any  excerpts 
in  the  Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (StU., 
i.,  3,  130)  tells  us  that  the  '<  Alfenus  vafcr"  of 
Horace  was  the  lawyer,  and  that  he  was  a  na 
tive  of  Cremona,  where  he  carriei  on  the  trad« 
of  a  barber  or  a  botcher  of  shoes  Jforah/jre  are 
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botK  readings,  sator  and  tonsor) ;  that  he  same 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  papil  of  Senrius 
Sulpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
and  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral. — 2.  A 
general  of  Vitelline,  in  the  ciYil  war  in  A.D. 
A9,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  jurist. 

Varus,  Atics.  I.  P.,  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Pice- 
oum  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C. 
49.  He  subsequently  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
and  took  possession  of  the  province,  which  was 
then  governed  by  Q.  Ligarius.  Vid.  Ligarius. 
In  consequence  of  his  having  been  propraetor  of 
Africa  a  few  years  previously,  Varus  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
was  thus  able  to  raise  two  legions  without  much 
difficulty.  Meantime,  L.  iElius  Tubero,  who 
lad  received  from  the  senate  the  province  of 
Africa,  arrived  to  take  the  command ;  but  Va- 
rus would  not  even  allow  him  to  land,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sail  away.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  Varus,  assisted  by  King  Juba,  defeat- 
ed Curio,  Cesar's  legate,  who  bad  crossed  over 
from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Vid.  Corio.  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa 
against  Caesar  in  46 ;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  he  sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  head  was 
carried  to  CaDsar.  —  2.  Q.  Atius  Varus,  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  under  C.  Fabios.  one  of 
Cicsar's  legates  in  Gaul,  and  probably  the  same 
as  the  Q.  Varus  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
under  Domitius,  one  of  Caesar's  generals  in 
Greece  in  the  war  with  Pompey.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modem  writers  that  he  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Varus  to  whom  Virgil  dedi- 
cated his  sixth  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.,  27),  from 
which  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Varus,  QuintilIus.  1.  Sex.,  qnaestor  B.C. 
49,  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell 
into  Caesar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Caesar.  He  afterward 
fought  under  Brutus  and  Cassius  against  the 
triumvirs ;  and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  freedmen, 
who  slew  him  at  his  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.C.  13,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  enormous  wealth. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria  he  was  made 

governor  of  Germany  (probably  about  A.D.  7). 
rusus  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Central 
Germany  as  far  as  the  Visnrgis  (now  Weser) ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  newly- 
conquered  country.  The  Germans,  however, 
were  not  prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  found  a  leader  in  Arminius,  a 
noble  chief  of  the  Chemsci,  who  bad  previously 
served  in  the  Roman  army.  Arminius  organ- 
ized a  general  revolt  of  all  the  German  tribes 
between  the  Visurgis  and  the  Weser,  but  kep( 
bis  design  a  profound  secret  from  Varus,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured  his  plans, 
he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman  gen- 
eral was  marching  with  his  three  legions  through 
1  pass  of  the  SaUus  Teutvburgiemu,  a  range  of 
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hills  covered  with  wood,  which  e^te.ids  nan* 
of  the  Lippe  from  Osnabruck  to  Paderbcrn,  and 
is  known  in  the  present  day  by  the  iiaroo  ot  the 
Teutoburgerwald  or  Lippiscbe  Wald.  7  he  bat* 
tie  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  with  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  Varus  put 
an  end  to  his  own  lifa  His  defeat  was  follow- 
ed by  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman  possessions  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  lattei 
river  again  became  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
dominions.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
consternation ;  and  Augustus,  who  was  both 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
grief,  tearing  his  garments,  and  calling  upon  V^a- 
rus  to  give  him  back  his  legions.  Orders  were 
issued,  as  if  the  very  empire  was  in  danger ; 
and  Tiberius  was  dispatched  with  a  veteran 
army  to  the  Rhine. 

Varus  (now  Var  or  Varo),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Itaiy,  rises  in  Mount  Cema  in 
the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  iSea 
between  Antipolis  and  Nicaea. 

VasItbs,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the 
Garumna,  whose  chief  town  was  Cossium  (now 
Bazas),  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Elusa. 

Vasconbs,  a  powerful  people  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  Na- 
varre and  Guipuzco.  Their  chief  towns  were 
PoMPBLON  and  Calagurris.  They  were  a  brave 
people,  and  fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Un* 
der  the  empire  they  were  regarded  as  skillful 
diviners  and  prophets.  Their  name  is  still  ro> 
tained  in  that  of  the  modern  Basques. 

Va8c5nuii  Saltus.     Vid.  Pyrxhe. 

VasIo  (now  VaiMon),  a  considerable  town  ut 
the  Vocontii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

[Vasius,  T.,  one  of  the  conspirators  agains 
Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  propraetor  of  Furthei 
Spain  in  B.C.  48.] 

VatU  IsaurIous,  p.  Ssrvilius.  1.  Consul  m 
B.C.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro^ 
consul  to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of 
the  pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  far  and 
wide.  He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability 
and  success,  and  from  his  conquest  of  the  Isauri 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  After 
giving  Cilicia  the  organization  of  a  Roman  prov 
ince,  be  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  A  fter 
his  return  Servilius  took  a  leading  part  in  put>- 
lic  affairs.  In  70  he  was  one  of  the  judices  at 
the  trial  of  Verres  ;  in  66  he  supported  the  roga- 
tion of  Manilius  for  conferring  upon  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates ;  in  63 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  poniifex 
maximos,  but  was  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar ;  in 
the  same  year  be  spoke  in  the  senate  in  favor 
of  inflicting  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators ;  in  67  he  joined  the 
other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment ;  in  66  he  opposed  the  restoration 
of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom ;  and  in  65  he  was 
censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messali  Niger.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44. — 2. 
Praetor  64,  belonged  originally  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  but  espoused  Caesar's  side  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  conbu' 
i  with  Cfesar  in  48.  In  46  he  governed  the-  pro' 
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knju  (if  .^ia  as  proconsul,  during  which  time 
Cirf-ro  wiote  to  him  seTeral  letters.  AAer  the 
death  of  Caesar  in  44,  he  supported  Cicero  and 
£he  rest  of  the  aristocratical  party,  in  opposition 
to  Antony.  But  he  soon  changed  sides  again, 
t^ecame  reconciled  to  Antony,  and  was  made 
consul  a  second  time  in  41. 

[Vatioanus  Mon8.  Vid.  Roma,  p.  747,  b, 
r48,  a.] 

VatinIus.  1.  P.,  a  political  adventurer  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  Til* 
Uins  that  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance 
was  unprepossessing ;  his  face  and  neck  were 
covered  with  swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
calling  him  the  giruma  civitalit.  Vatinius  was 
quaestor  B.C.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
when  he  sold  his  services  to  Caesar,  who  was 
then  consul  along  with  Bibulns.  It  was  Vatin- 
ius who  proposed  the  bill  to  the  people  by 
which  Caesar  received  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  lUyricum  for  five  years.  Vatini- 
us continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
affaiis.  In  56  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
Milo  hnd  Sestius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  con- 
sequeifoe  of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement 
attack  upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the 
speech  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius 
was  pr«etor  in  65,  and  in  the  following  year  (64) 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Lioinius  Calvus  of  having 
gained  the  praetorship  by  bribery.  He  was  de- 
fended on  this  occasion  by  Cicero,  in  order  to 
please  Caesar,  whom  Cicero  had  offended  by  his 
former  attack  upon  Vatinius.  Soon  allerward 
Vatinius  went  to  Gaul,  where  we  find  him  serv- 
ing in  51.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  made  consul  suffectus  for  a  few 
days,  at  the  end  of  December,  47.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  he  was  sent  into 
lUyricum,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
success.  After  Caesar's  death  he  was  compell- 
ed to  surrender  Dyrrhachium  and  his  army  to 
Brutus,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, because  his  troops  declared  in  favor  of 
Brutus.  —  2.  Of  Benventum,  one  of  the  vilest 
and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originally  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned 
his  living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  Mcurra 
or  buffoons,  and  finally  obtained  great  power 
and  wealth  by  accusing  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  state.  A  certain  kind  of  drinking* 
cups,  having  nasi  or  nozzles,  bore  the  name  of 
Vatinius,  probably  because  he  brought  them  into 
fashion.  Juvenal  alludes  (v.,  46)  to  a  cup  of 
this  kind. 

Va;bknu9.     Vid.  Pados. 

Vectis  or  Vecta  (now  IgU  of  Wifrki),  an  isl- 
and off  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  before  their 
conquest  of  Britain,  by  means  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Massilia,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
this  island  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin.  It  is 
related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low  water  the  space 
between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of  Britain  was  al- 
most entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons  used  to 
bring  tin  to  the  island  in  wagons.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Vbdios  PollIo.     Vid.  Pollio. 

Vbobtids,  Flavicb  Rbnatus,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  Rei  Mditaria  Intt'iuta,  or  Epitome  Rei 
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MUitaris,  dedicated  to  the  Emperoi  ValeLtini&a 
II.  The  materials  were  derived,  accordinc  to 
the  declaration  of  the  writer  himself,  from  Oato 
the  Censor,  De  Digeiplina  Miliiari,  from  Cor 
nelios  Celsas,  from  Frontinos,  from  Patemob, 
and  from  the  imperial  constitutions  of  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  The  work  is  divided  into 
five  books.  The  first  treats  of  the  levying  and 
training  of  recruits,  including  instructions  foi 
the  fortification  of  a  camp  ;  the  second,  of  the 
difl^rent  classes  into  which  soldiers  are  divided, 
and  especially  of  the  organization  of  the  legion  ; 
the  third,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the 
field ;  the  fourth,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortresses ;  the  fifth,  of  marine  warfare.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  usages  of  periods  the  most  remote 
from  each  other  are  mixed  together  into  one 
conftised  mass,  and  not  unfrequently,  we  have 
reason  to  suspect,  are  blendeid  with  arrange- 
ments which  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy 
of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by  Scbwe- 
belius,  Norimberg,  1767,  and  by  Oudendorp  and 
Bessel,  Argent.,  1606. 

[Vbhilios,  praetor  B.C.  44,  refused  to  receive 
a  province  from  Antony,  and  said  that  he  would 
obey  the  senate  alone.] 

[Vbianics,  a  celebrated  eladiator  in  the  time 
of  Horace,  who  had  retired  to  a  small  estate  in 
the  country,  after  dedicating  his  arms  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Fundi  in  Latium.] 

VEisirTo,  FabricIus,  was  banished  in  the  rei[ 

of  Nero,  A.D.  68,  in  consequence  of  his  having 

published  several  libels.    He  afterward  return> 

I  ed  to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 

I  tian  one  of  the  most  infamous  iitformers  and 

I  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.    He  also  enjoyed  the 

friendship  of  Nerva. 

Van  (Veieus,  -entis,  Veientanus  :  now  IsoIm 
Famege),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerfu 
cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  River  CremSra, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  possessed 
a  strongly- fortified  citadel,  built  on  a  hill  rising 
precipitously  from  the  deep  glens  which  (x>and 
it,  save  at  the  single  point  where  a  narrow  ridge 
unites  it  to  the  city  It  was  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  and  appa- 
rently the  largest  of  all.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  present  remains,  it  was  about  seven 
ioniles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
size  to  Athens.  Its  territory  {Aper  VncTu)  was 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  ex- 
tended on  the  south  and  east  to  the  Tiber ;  on 
the  southwest  to  the  sea,  embracing  the  salinae 
or  salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 
on  the  west  to  the  territory  of  Casre.  The  Ci- 
minian  forest  appears  to  have  been  its  north- 
western boufldaiy ;  on  the  east  it  must  have 
embraced  all  the  district  south  of  Sorarte  and 
eastward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Capena 
and  Fidenae  were  colonies  of  Veii.  Veii  was  a 
powerful  city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous 
of  hor  neighbors.  The  Veientes  were  engaged 
in  a.-Dost  unceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we 
have  records  of  fourteen  distinct  wars  betwcea 
the  two  nations.  Veii  was  at  length  taken  by 
the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a  siege  which  is  said 
to  have  lasted  ten  vnar«     *pte  ei^  feH  into  his 
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hands,  according  to  the  common  story,  by  means 
of  a  cuniculas  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by 
Camillus  from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city 
mto  the  citadel  of  Veii.  So  well  built  and  spa- 
cious was  Veii,  that  the  Romans  were  anxious, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Gauls  in  390,  to  remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to 
nave  been  only  prevented  from  carrying  their 
purpose  into  effect  by  the  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
From  this  time  Veii  was  abandoned ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  it  was  colonized  afresh  by 
Augustus,  and  made  a  Roman  municipium. 
'''he  new  colony,  however,  occupied  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again  sunk 
into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From  this 
time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long 
an  object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  how- 
ever, beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hamlet  of  Isoia  Famete^  where 
several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
its  cemetery ;  but  there  is  now  only  one  tomb 
remaining  open,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1843*3,  and  contains  many  interesting 
remains  of  Etruscan  art. 

Vaiovis,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  "  little  Jupiter,*'  while 
others  interpret  it  "the  destructive  Jupiter,*' 
and  identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  prob- 
ably an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  na- 
ture, whose  fearful  lightnings  produced  deaf- 
ness in  those  who  were  to  be  struck  by  them, 
even  before  they  were  actually  hurled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tarpeian  Rock ;  he  was  represented  as  a 
)-outhful  god  armed  with  arrows. 

Yklabbok.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  749,  a. 

Velauni  or  Vsllavi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  in  the  modern  Velay,  who  were  origin- 
ally subject  to  the  Arverni,  but  subsequently 
appear  as  an  independent  people. 

Vbleda,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged 
to  the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  of  the  nations  in  Central  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited 
a  lofty  tower  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River 
Lnppia  (now  Lippe).  She  encouraged  Civilis 
in  his  revolt  against  the  Romans,  but  she  was 
afterward  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome. 

Velia  or  Elba,  also  called  Htkle  ('EXea, 
^TeXjjs  the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word 
having  originally  the  iEolic  digamma,  which  the 
Romans  changed  into  V:  Velienses  orEleStes, 
pi. :  now  CaateW  a  Mare  della  Brucca),  a  Greek 
town  of  Lucania,  on  the  western  coast,  between 
Paestum  and  Buxentnm,  was  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans,  who  had  abandoned  their  native  city 
to  escape  from  the  Persian  sovereignty,  about 
B.C.  643.  It  was  situated  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  River  Hales,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who 
founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero, 
who  resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  correspondence  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reckoned  a  healthy  place. 
(Hor.,  Ep.y  i.,  16.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
neased  to  be  a  town  of  importance. 
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raLXNOs  (now  Ve/tno),  a  river  in  the  teiiitoi? 
of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines, 
and  falling  into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Reate  overflowed  its  banks 
and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  was  called  Lacds  Velinus  (now  Pie  d\ 
Lugo,  also  Lttgo  delle  Marmore).  In  order  to  car. 
ry  off  these  waters,  a  channel  was  cut  through 
the  rocks  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters' 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a  narrow 
gorge  to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  River  Nar.  This 
fall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  £u 
rope,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name 
of  the  Fall  of  Term,  or  the  Caduta  delle  Mar- 
mere. 

VblItr^s  (Veliternus :  now  Velietri),  an  an 
cient  town  of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  sub 
sequently  belonging  to  the  Latin  league.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonized 
at  an  early  period,  but  it  frequently  revolted 
from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  thfl 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

Vblius  Lonods,  a  Latin  grammarian,  known 
to  us  from  a  treatise  De  Orthographia,  still  ex- 
tant, printed  in  the  '*  Grammatics  Latins  Auc- 
tores  Antiqui"  of  Putschius,  4to,  Hanov.,  1606. 
Velius  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Macrobius. 

Vellaunodunum  (now  Beaume)^  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdonensis. 

Vbllavi.     Vid.  Velauni. 

[Vellexus  C,  a  Roman  senator,  Introduced 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy  in  his  '*DeNatura  Dcorum:^ 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.] 

Vellexus  Paterculus.     Vid.  Paterculus. 

Vellooasses,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
sis,  northwest  of  the  Parisii,  extending  alouk 
the  Sequana  as  far  as  the  ocean  :  their  chief 
town  was  Ratouaous. 

Venaprum  (Venafranus :  now  Venafri),  a  towp 
in  the  north  of  Samnium,  near  toe  River  Vul- 
turn  us,  and  on  the  conflnes  of  Latium,  celebra' 
ted  for  the  excellence  of  its  olives. 

Venbdx  or  Vened^b,  a  people  in  European 
Sarroatia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  east  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Sinus  Venedicub  (now  Gulf  of 
Rija),  and  the  VenbdIci  Montes,  a  range  of 
mountains  between  Poland  and  East  Prussia 
were  called  after  this  people. 

ViNBRis  PftOMONTORiuv.    Vid.  Ptrenes  Pro- 

MONTORIUM. 

Veneris  Pobtus  or  PyRBNiEi  Portus,  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  near  the  Promontorium  Veneris,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 

VenbtIa.  1.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  originally  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augustus 
the  tenth  Regio  of  Italy.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Athesis,  vi  hich  separated 
It  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Carnic  Alps ;  on  the  east  «by  the  River  Tima- 
vus,  which  separated  it  from  Istria ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  This  country  was, 
ant^.  is,  very  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  enjoyeo 
great  prosperity.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
country  were  excellent  wool,  a  sweet  hut  much 
prized  wine,  and  race-horses,  ^ionysiua.  thi 
gitizedbyLi^30gle 
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iyrau(  'i  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  stud 
of  raoehorses  in  this  country.  Its  inhabitaDts* 
the  Vkn^tt,  frequently  called  Hbneti  {'Everoi) 
by  the  U reeks,  were  cummonly  said  tJ  be  de- 
acendan'^  of  the  Paphlagonian  Heneti,  whom 
Aiitenur  led  into  the  country  after  the  Trojan 
war;  but  this  tale,  like  so  many  others,  has 
evidently  arisen  from  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
Dame.  Others  supposed  the  Veneti  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in  Gaul ;  but  this 
supposition  is  disproved  hv  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Poiybius,  that  they  spoke  a  language 
entirely  different  from  the  Celtic ;  and  that  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on 
hostile  terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in 
Italy.  Herodotus  regards  them  as  an  Illyrian 
race ;  and  ail  writers  are  agreed  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  population  of  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  their  hostility  to  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an 
early  period  an  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  their 
country  was  defended  by  the  Romans  against 
tbeir  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti  likewise  be- 
came included  under  the  Roman  dominions ; 
ani\  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in  Italy 
who  became  the  subjects  of  Rome  without  of- 
fering any  resistance.  The  Veneti  continued 
to  enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Marcomannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelius  ;  but  from  this  time  their  coun- 
try was  frequently  devastated  by  the  barba- 
rinns  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
fii^h  century,  many  of  its  inh  itants,  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  took  ref- 
u^'3  in  the  islands  off  their  coast,  on  which  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of 
Venetia  in  ancient  times  were  Patavium,  Al- 
TiNVM,  and  Aquileia.  The  two  latter  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  exported,  among 
other  things,  large  quantities  of  amber,  which 
was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through  the  inte- 
rior of  Europe  to  these  cities.— 2.  A  district  in 
the  northwest  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited 
by  the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and 
the  best  sailors  in  all  Gaul.  Off  their  coast 
was  a  group  of  islands  called  Insuljb  Vemk- 
tTcj!. 

Venbtdb  Lacds.     Vid,  Bbioantinus  Lacus 

VenilIa,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Pilumnus. 
sister  of  Amata  (the  wife  ofKing  Latinus),  and 
mother  of  Turnus  and  Juturna  by  Daunus. 

VENNdNEs,  a  people  of  Retia,  and,  according 
*o  Strabo,  the  most  savage  of  the  Rietian  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the 
Athesis  (now  Adige). 

[Vennoicids.  1.  An  early  Roman  cinnalist, 
placed  by  Cicero  immediately  after  Fannius  in 
his  enumeration  of  Roman  historians.  No  frag- 
ments of  his  works  remain  ;  a  few  references 
are  collected  by  Krause,  Hislor.  Rom.  Fragm., 
p.  175-6.  — 2.  Sextos,  one  of  the  instruments 
of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians.^S.  C  ,  a 
money-lender  {negotiator)  in  Cilicia,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  solicited,  but  unsuccessfully,  a  prafu- 
tura  from  the  latter.] 

Vewta.  1.  Bbloarum  (now  Wiriekester),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Beige  in  Britain.  The  mod- 
ern city  still  contains  several  Roman  remains. 
^2  IcrNdRUM.  Vid.  Icbmz. — 3.  Sildbux  (now 
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Carwent),  a  town  of  the  Silures  in  Britaiit  hi 
Monmouthshire. 

Vbnti  {uvefioi)t  the  winds.  They  appear  p(.r- 
I  sonified,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  hut,  at 
I  thf  same  time,  they  are  conceived  as  ordinary 
phenomena  of  natu)*e.  The  master  and  ruler 
I  of  all  the  winds  is  ^Solus,  who  resides  in  the 
I  island  iEolia  {vid.  iEoLus) ;  but  the  otliei  gods 
I  also  exercise  a  power  over  them.  Homer  men- 
I  tions  by  name  Boreas  (north  wind),  Eurus  (east 
I  wind),  Notus  (south  wind),  and  Zepbyrus  (west 
I  wind).  When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patrocius 
I  could  not  be  made  to  burn,  Achilles  promised 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  winds ;  and  Iris  accord- 
I  ingly  hastened  to  them,  and  found  them  feast 
I  ing  in  the  palace  of  Zepbyrus  in  Thrace.  Bo 
,  reas  and  Zepbyrus  thereupon  straightway  cross- 
ed  the  Thracian  Sea  into  Asia,  to  cause  the  fiie 
to  blaze.  According  to  Hesiod,  the  benefic«aJ 
winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  A rgestes,  and  Zepbyrus, 
were  the  sons  of  Astrasus  and  Eos  -, .  and  the  de- 
structive ones,  such  as  Typhon,  are  said  to  bo 
the  sons  of  Typboeus.  Later,  especially  philo- 
sophical, writers  endeavored  to  define  the  winds 
more  accurately,  according  to  their  places  in  the 
compass.  Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  four  prin- 
cipal winds  (Boreas  or  Aparciias,  Eurus,  Notus, 
and  Zepbyrus),  mentions  three,  the  Meses,  Cai- 
cias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas  and  Eurus ; 
between  Eurus  and  Notus  he  places  the  Phce- 
nicias ;  between  Notus  and  Zepbyrus  he  has 
only  the  Lips  ;  and  between  Zepbyrus  and  Bo 
reas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olympias  or  Sci- 
ron)  and  the  Thrascias.  It  must  further  be  ob- 
served that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Euru) 
is  not  due  east,  but  southeast.  In  the  Museum 
PioClemenlinum  there  exists  a  marble  monu- 
ment upon  which  the  winds  are  described  with 
their  Greek  and  Latin  names,  viz.,  Septentrio 
(Aparctias),  Eurus  (Euros  or  southeast),  and 
between  these  two  Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vultornus 
(Caicias),  and  Solanus  (Apheliotes).  Between 
Eurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  fbe 
Euroauster  (Euronotus);  between  Notus  and 
Favonius  (Zepbyrus)  are  marked  Austro-Africos 
(Libonotus)  and  Africus  (Lips) ;  and  between 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Chorus  (lapyx) 
and  Circius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  rep- 
resented by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways ; 
the  latter  usually  represented  them  as  beings 
with  wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The 
most  remarkable  monument  representing  the 
winds  is  the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  Each  of  the  eight  sides 
of  the  monument  represents  one  of  the  eight 
principal  winds  in  a  flying  attitude.  A  mov- 
able Triton  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola  pointed 
with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing  at  the  time. 
All  these  eight  figures  have  wings  at  theii 
shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies  and 
various  attributes.  Black  lambs  were  offered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  white 
ones  to  favorable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  River  Ilissus  in  Attica;  and 
Zepbyrus  had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis. 

Vbntidiub  Bassos,  P.,  a  celebrated  Roman 

general,  was  a  native  of  Ficenum,  and  was 

taken  prisoner  by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  So* 

cial  war  (B.C.  89),  and  carrielrto  Rome,  t  IVhe:- 
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be  grew  up  to  man*8  estate,  he  got  a  poor  living 
by  undertaking  to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles 
for  those  magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to 
administer  a  province.  In  this  humble  employ- 
meut  he  became  known  to  C.  Julius  Cssar, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil 
«var  he  executed  Cssar*s  orders  with  ability, 
and  became  a  favorite  of  his  great  commander. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
ind  was  made  a  prasto}  for  B.C.  43.  After  Ce- 
sar's death  Ventidius  s.ded  with  M.  Antony  in 
the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  consu.  sufiectus.  In  39  Antony  sent 
Ventidius  into  Asia  to  oppose  Labienus  and  the 
Parthians.  He  condncted  this  war  with  distin- 
guished ability  and  success.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (39)  he  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labi- 
nnus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight 
afler  the  battle ;  and  in  the  second  campaign 
(38)  Ventidius  gained  a  still  more  brilliant  vic- 
ory  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  again  invaded 
Syria.  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  fe\\  in  this  bat- 
tle. Antony,  however,  far  from  being  pleased 
with  the  success  of  Ventidius,  showed  great 
iealousy  of  him,  and  dismissed  him  from  his 
employment.  Yet  his  services  were  too  great 
to  be  overlooked,  and  he  had  a  triumph  in  No- 
vember, 38.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
Ventidius  was  oflen  cited  as  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  condition  to  the 
highest  honors ;  a  captive  became  a  Roman 
consul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph ;  but  this  was  in 
a  period  or  revolution. 

[Vknulus,  a  Latin  chieAain  (according  to 
Servius,  originally  from  Argos),  sent  by  Turnus 
to  Diomedes  to  persuade  him  to  lend  aid  against 
^n^as  and  the  Trojans :  he  was  subsequently 
captured  by  Tarchon,  and  carried  off  the  field 
after  a  fierce  struggle.] 

VaxuB,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Aphrodite,  she  was  one  of  the  least  important 
divinities  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  but 
still  her  worship  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Rome  at  an  early  time.  There  was  a 
stone  chapel  with  an  image  of  Venus  Murtea  or 
Murcia  in  the  Circus,  near  the  spot  where  the 
altar  of  Census  was  concealed.  This  surname 
was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myr* 
tuSf  a  myrtle),  and  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In  ancient 
times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aventine. 
Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was  Cloa- 
mna,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sew. 
er  (cloaca) ;  but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  ety- 
mological inference  from  the  name.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  modern  writers  that  this  surname  sig- 
nifies the  **  Purifier,"  from  cloare  or  cluerct  **  to 
wash*'  or  "purify."  The  statue  of  Venus  un- 
der this  surname  was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a 
temple  near  the  forum.  A  third  ancient  sur- 
lame  of  Venus  is  Calva,  under  which  she  had 
two  temples  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  CapitoL 
Some  believed  that  one  of  them  had  been  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  because  his  wife  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  hair ;  others  thought  that 
it  was  a  monument  of  a  patriotic  act  of  the 
Roman  women,  who,  during  the  s*ege  of  the 
'tauls,  cut  off  their  hair  and  gave  it  to  thr  men 
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to  make  strings  for  their  bows ;  and  otheia 
again,  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  aijc 
caprices  of  lovers,  caivere  signifying  •*  to  lease.*' 
But  it  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  hei 
wedding-day  the'  bride,  either  actually  or  sym 
bolically,  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to 
Venus.  In  these,  the  roost  ancient  surnames 
of  Venus,  we  must  recognize  her  primitive  chai 
acter  and  attributes.  In  later  times  her  wor. 
ship  became  much  more  extended,  and  her  iden> 
tification  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  introducr*<1 
various  new  attributes.  At  the  beginning  )f 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  worship  of  Venus 
£rycina  was  introduced  from  Sicily,  and  a  tem 
pie  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Capitol,  to 
which  subsequently  another  was  added  outside 
the  Colliue  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  114,  a  Vcs- 
tal  virffin  was  killed  by  lightning ;  and  as  the 
generu  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this- 
disaster,  the  Sibylline  books,  upon  being  con- 
sulted, commanded  that  a  temple  should  be  built 
to  Venus  Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  turns 
the  hearts  of  men)  on  the  Via  Salaria.  Aftei 
the  ck>se  of  the  Saranite  war,  Fabius  Gurges 
founded  the  worship  of  Venus  Obsequens  and 
Postvorta  ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  that 
of  Venus  Geoitrix,  in  which  he  was  afterwara 
followed  by  Cvsar,  who  added  that  of  Venus 
Vtctriz.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  promoted 
by  Caesar,  who  traced  bis  descent  from  ^Gneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  love.  Respecting  the  Greek 
goddess,  vid.  Aphroditb. 

ViNusiA  (Venusinus :  now  Vejiosa),  an  an 
eient  town  of  Apulia,  south  of  the  River  Aufi 
due,  and  near  Mount  Vultur,  situated  in  a  ro* 
mantic  country,  and  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Horace.  It  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium  ;  and  after  its 
original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been  driver 
out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonized  by  tb# 
latter,  B.C.  291,  and  formed  an  important  mill' 
tary  station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roman 
army  took  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae, 
216. 

VkbIori  or  VarIobi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  conilueno« 
of  the  Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

[Vbbanius,  Q.,  appointed  by  Tiberius  Cesat 
legatus  or  governor  of  Cappadocia,  when  that 
country  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  A.D.  18.  Veranius  was  one  of  the 
friends  of  Germanicus,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.  Piso.  He  was  consul 
in  A.D.  49,  and  in  A.D.  68,  under  Nero,  he  suc- 
ceeded Didius  Gallus  as  governor  of  Britain 
but  died  there  within  a  year.] 

VbrbInus  LACU8(now  Lago  Maggiore),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Cisnlpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all 
Italy,  being  about  forty  miles  m  length  from 
north  to  south :  its  greatest  breadth  is  eight 
miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  River  Ticinus  and 
other  streams  descending  from  the  Alps ;  and 
the  River  Ticinus  issues  from  its  soothe rn  ex- 
tremity. [In  it  are  the  Borromcan  islands,  the 
admiration  of  travellers.] 

VsRCKLLiB  (Vercellensis :  now  VciuUt\  the 
chief  town  of  the  Libici  in  flallia  Cisalpina,  an^ 
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tnbsequently  a  Roman  municipium,  aqd  a  plaee 
of  considerable  importance. 

VBKciirGBTdBiz,  tbo  celebrated  chieftain  of 
the  Arverni,  who  carried  on  war  with  great 
ability  against  Cesar  in  B.C.  52.  The  history  of 
this  war  occupies  the  seventh  book  of  Caesar^s 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingeto- 
rix  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  was  subsequently  taken  to  Home,  where 
ho  adorned  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45, 
and  wa3  aiXerward  put  to  death. 

Verktum  (Veretinus:  now  AUssano),  more 
anciently  called  Baris,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  I^uca  to  Tarentum,  and  six 
hundred  stadia  southeast  of  the  latter  city. 

Vesoa,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium, 
of  uncertain  site. 

Veegbllus,  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the 
plain  of  Cannae,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain 
in  the  memorable  battle  against  Hannibal. 

Veroilius.     Vid.  Viroilius. 

YeroinTus.     Vid.  Yiboinius. 

VerolauidIc  or.yBEULAMiuM  (now  Old  Yeru- 
im,  near  St.  Alban's),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Catuellani  in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of 
the  King  Cassivellaunus,  which  was  conquered 
by  Caesar.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
municipium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
under  Boadicea,  in  their  insurrection  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  continued  to 
be  an  important  place. 

Vbromandui,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Suessiones,  in  the  mod- 
ern VemuL'ndoiB.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta 
Veromanduoruu  (now  St.  Quenlin). 

Vbrona  (Veronensis :  now  Verma\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  River 
Athesis,  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  £uga> 
nei,  but  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Cenomanl. 
At  a  still  later  time  it  was  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony, with  the  surname  Augusta  ;  and  under  the 
empini  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Catullus,  and,  according  to  some 
•ccounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny,  though  others  make 
him  a  native  of  Comum.  It  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighborhood 
in  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  Marius  against  the 
Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Theodoric 
the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Theodoric  took  up 
bis  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  German  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Dietrichs  Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bern  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  still  many  Roman  re- 
mains at  Verona,  and,  among  others,  an  amphi- 
theatre in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Vbbrbs,  C,  was  quaestor  B.C.  82,  to  Cn.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo,  and  therefore,  at  that  period,  be- 
itnged  to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  de- 
serted Carbo  and  went  over  to  SuUa,  who  sent 
him  to  Beneventum,  where  he  was  allowed  a 
share  of  the  confiscated  estates.  Verres  next 
appears  as  the  legate  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
praetor  of  Cilicia  in  80-79,  and  one  of  the  moat 
rapacious  of  the  provincial  governors.  On  the 
death  of  the  regular  quaestor  C.  Malleolus,  Ver- 
res became  the  pro-questor  of  Dolabella.  In 
Verres  l>jlabella  found  an  active  and  unscra- 
polous  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived  at  his 
exriessos.    But  the  pro  quRstor  proved  as  faith- 
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leas  to  Dolabella  as  he  had  been  lo  Carbo,  aas 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecutioo 
by  M.  Scaurus  in  7^  Verres  was  praetor  v 
banus  in  74,  and  afleiwar^  pro-praetor  in  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  nearly  three  years  (73-71) 
The  extortions  and  exactions  of  Verres  in  th« 
island  have  become  notorious  through  the  cele 
brated  orations  of  Cicero.  No  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  was  exempted  from  his  ava- 
rice, his  cruelty,  or  his  insults.  The  wealth]^ 
had  money  or  works  ot  art  to  yield  up  ;  the 
middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  heavier 
imposts ;  apd  the  exports  of  the  vineyards,  tho 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with 
heavier  burdens.  By  capricious  changes  or 
violent  abrogation  of  their  compacts,  Verres 
reduced  to  beggary  both  the  producers  and  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue.  His  three  years'  rul«; 
desolated  the  island  more  effectually  than  the 
two  recent  Servile  wars,  and  than  the  old  strug- 
gle between  Carthage  and  Home  for  the  poa- 
session  of  the  island.  So  diligently  did  he  em- 
ploy his  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  of  having 
amassed  enough  fojr  a  life  of  opulence,  even  if 
he  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two  thirds  of  his 
plunder  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal. As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  com- 
mitted the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  had  been 
Lilybsean  quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  prom- 
ised his  good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenevei 
they  might  demand  them.  Cicero  heartily  en- 
tered into  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  secure  a  conviction  of  the  great 
criminal.  Verres  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  was  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
aristocracy.  At  first  his  partisans  attempted  to 
stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes,  flatteries,  and 
menaces;  but,  finding  this  to  be  impossible, 
they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  sham  prose- 
cutor in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius  there- 
fore offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  bad 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it 
was  alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his 
abuse  of  the  public  money.  But  the  Sicilians 
rejected  Caecilius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no 
match  for  Hortensius,  but  as  foisted  into  the 
cause  by  the  defendant  or  his  advocate.  By  a 
technical  process  of  the  Roman  law,  called  Div- 
tjia/to,  the  judices,  without  bearing  evidence,  de- 
termined from  the  arguments  of  counsel  alone 
who  should  be  appointed  prosecutor.  They  de- 
cided in  Cicero's  favor.  The  oration  which 
Cicero  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  i>fV 
tno/to  in  Q.  Caeilium.  The  pretensionr  of  C8^ 
cilius  were  thus  set  aside.  Vet  hope  did  not 
forsake  Verres  and  his  friends.  Evidence  foi 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in  Sicily  it- 
self. Cicero  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  tcp 
days  for  the  purpose.  Verres  once  again  at 
tempted  to  set  up  a  sham  prosecutor,  who  un 
dertook  to  impeach  him  for  his  former  extor- 
tions in  Achats,  and  to  gather  the  evidence  ip 
one  hundred  and  eight  days.  But  the  new  prose 
cutor  nevei  went  even  so  far  as  Brundisium  in 
quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Instead  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
days  allowed,  Cicero,  assisted  by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  completed  his  researches  in  fifty,  and 
returned  with  a  mass  of  cvidf^nce  and  a  crowd 
Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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ot  Witnesses  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and. Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his  last  chance 
of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  nnlikely  one. 
Coald  the  imneachment  be  put  otT  to  the  next 
7ear,  Verres  was  safe.  Hortensius  himself 
would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  bis 
eolleaguft,  and  M.  Metellus  would  )e  pretor  ur- 
oanus.  For  every  firm  and  lines':  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  pretor  ur- 
banus,  had  named,  a  partial  or  venal  substitute 
would  be  found.  Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  qaaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the 
defendant.  It  was  already  the  month  of  July. 
The  games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were 
fixed  for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  oc- 
cupy a  fortnight ;  the  Roman  games  would  im- 
mediately succeed  them,  and  thus  forty  days  in- 
tervene between  Cicero*s  charge  and  the  reply 
of  Hortensius,  who  again,  by  dexterous  adjourn- 
ments, would  delay  the  proceedings  until  the 
games  of  Victory,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year.  Cicero  therefore  abandoned  all 
thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and  merely  in- 
troducing his  case  in  the  first  of  the  Verrine 
orations,  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  the 
weight  of  testimony  alone.  Hortensius  was 
quite  unprepared  with  counter-evidence,  and 
after  the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Verres.  Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hear- 
ing evidence  were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city 
in  despair,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence. 
He  retired  to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of 
lis  treasures  of  art  as  to  cause  eventually  his 
proscription  by  M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  seven 
Verrine  orations  of  Cicero,  two  only,  the  Div- 
natto  and  the  Actio  Prima,  were  spoken,  while 
the  remaining  five  were  compiled  from  the  de- 
positions after  the  verdict.  Cicero's  own  divi- 
sion of  the  impeachment  is  the  following : 


.  Preliminary 


(l.Tna 
<  2.  Prooji 
i        Sta 


d.  CflBciliam  or  Divinatb. 

imium — Actio  Prima — 
Statement  of  the  Case. 


These  alone  were  spokec  : 


).  Orations 
foanded  on 
the  Depo- 
sitions. 


rs.  Verres's  official  life  to  B.C.  73. 

4.  Jarisdictio  Siciliensis. 

5.  Oratio  Framentaria. 
6. De  Signis. 

1^7.        '      De  Sappliciis. 


rhese  were  circulated  as  documents  or  mani- 
festoes of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres. 

VfiBRdGo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
uncertain  site. 
VbbticosdYa.  Vid.  Venus. 
Vbrtumnus  or  VoRTaMiius,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity,  whose  worship  was 
introduced  at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinian 
colony  occupying  at  first  the  Cslian  Hill,  and 
afterward  the  vicus  Tuscus.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  verto,  and  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  alumnus  from  ah,  whence  it  must 
signify  "the  god  who  changes  or  metamorpho- 
ses himself*'  For  this  reason  the  Romans  con- 
nected Vertumnus  with  all  occurrences  to  which 
the  verb  verjo  applies,  such  as  the  change  of 
seasons  purchase  and  sale,  the  return  of  rivers 
.0  their  proper  beds,  6lc.  But,  in  reality,  the 
god  was  connected  only  with  the  transforma- 
lon  of  plants  and  their  progress  from  blossom 
•>  ffi*..    Hence  the  story,  that  when  Vertum- 
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nus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  be  assumed  aB 
possible  forms,  until  at  last  ho  gained  his  enC 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming 
youth.  Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  bin* 
the  first  produce  of  their  g aniens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  The  ^  hole  people  celebra* 
ted  a  festival  to  Vertumnus  on  the  S3d  of  Au- 
gust, under  the  name  of  the  Vorhimnaliay  denot- 
ing the  transition  from  the  beautiful  season  of 
autumn  to  the  less  agreeable  one.  He  had  a 
temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a  statue  of  him 
stood  in  the  vicus  Jugarius,  near  the  altar  of 
Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etruscan  origin  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine  Roman 
name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnu9 
at  Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
attended  to  by  a  special  flamen  {fiamen  Vortum* 
nalis). 

VEBOLiB  (Venilanus  :  now  Veroli),  a  town  o; 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  southeast  of  Aletrium 
and  north  of  Frusino,  subsequently  a  Romar 
colony. 

Vbbolamiuii.     Vid.  Vbbolamidm. 

Vbbus,  L.  AubklTds,  the  colleague  of  M.  Au- 
relius  in  the  empire,  AD.  161-169.  He  was 
bom  in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L.  Ceion 
ius  Commodus.  His  father,  L.  Ceion ius  Corn- 
modus,  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136 ;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  138,  he  was,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  command  of  Hadrian,  adopted, 
along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by  M.  Antoninus.  On 
the  death  of  Antoninus  in  161,  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire  along  with  M.  Aurelius.  The  histo- 
ry of  his  reiffn  is  given  under  AtfBBLivs.  Verus 
died  suddenly  at  Altinum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Veneti,  toward  the  close  of  169.  He  had  been 
married  to  Lucille,  the  daughter  of  his  colleague. 

VESciiros  Ao&B.     Vid,  Sdbssa  Aukcnca. 

VisBvos.     Vid,  Vbsovics. 

Vbsontio  (now  Betangon)^  the  chief  town  ol 
the  Sequani  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situated  on  the 
River  Dubis  (now  Doubt),  which  flowed  around 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  six 
hundred  feet,  on  which  stood  a  mountain,  form- 
ing the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Vesontio  was  an 
important  place  under  the  Romans,  and  still 
contains  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  other  Roman  remains. 

VBsPASiIifus,  T.  FlavIus  Sabinus,  Roman 
emperor  A.D.  70-79,  was  born  in  the  Sahinc 
country  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  A.D. 
9.  His  father  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of 
Reate,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabini.  His  moth*- 
er,  Vespasia  Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a  prce- 
fectus  castrorum,  and  the  sister  of  a  Roman 
senator.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sons. 
Flavins  Sabinus  and  Vespasian.  Vespasian 
served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Thrace,  and  was 
qusstor  in  Crete  and  Cyrcne.  He  was  after 
ward  ledile  and  praetor.  About  this  time  he 
took  to  wifo  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus  le- 
ffionis ;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command 
m  Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
was  consul  in  51,  and  proconsil  of  Africa  un- 
der Nero.    He  was  at  this  time  Tery  poor,and 
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ran  accused  of  getting  money  by  distonorable 
means.  Br.t  he  had  a  ffreat  military  reputation, 
Hnd  he  was  liked  by  ibe  soldiers.  Nero  after- 
ward sent  him  to  the  East  (66),  to  conduct  tbe 
war  against  the  Jews.  His  conduct  of  tbe  Jew- 
ish war  had  raised  his  reputation,  when  the  war 
broke  out  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  after  tbe 
death  of  Galba.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandrea  on  the  first  of  July,  60,  and  soob 
after  ail  through  the  East.  Vespasian  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (70),  leaving  his  son 
Titus  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a  siege  of  iiTe 
months ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down  about 
the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arriYal  at 
Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  dis- 
banded some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitel- 
lius, and  maintained  discipline  among  his  own. 
He  co-operated  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the 
senate  in  the  public  administration.  The  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  profusion  and  lux- 
ury of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  exam- 
ple is  said  to  have  done  more  to  reform  the 
morals  of  Rome  than  all  tbe  laws  which  had 
ever  been  enacted.  He  lived  more  like  a  pri- 
vate person  than  a  man  who  possessed  supreme 
power :  he  was  afiable  and  easy  of  access  to  all 
persons.  Tt^  personal  anecdotes  of  such  a 
m«n  arc  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  Ho  was  never  ashamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts 
to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  genealogy. 
When  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  commencing  in  these  terms, 
*'  Arsaces,  king  of  kings,  to  Flavins  Vespasia- 
nus,"  the  answer  began,  "  Flavins  Vespasian  us 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  kings.'*  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
is  recorded,  that  be  was  not  annoyed  at  satire 
or  ridicule,  he  exhibited  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter almost  unparalleled  in  one  who  filled  so  ex- 
alted a  station.  He  knew  the  bad  character  of 
his  son  Domitian,  and  as  lunj^  as  he  lived  he 
kept  htm  under  proper  restramt.  The  stories 
that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  his  modes  of 
raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  character ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had  a 
taste  for  little  savings,  and  for  coarse  humor. 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his 
expenditure  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In 
71  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and 
son  triumphed  together  on  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was 
marked  by  few  striking  events.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  and 
the  island  of  Anglesey  by  Agricola,  who  was 
sent  into  Britain  in  78.  In  the  summer  of  70, 
Vespasian,  whose  health  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  his  paternal  house  in  tbe 
mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drinking  to  excess 
of  cold  water,  be  damaged  his  stomach,  which 
was  already  disordered.  But  he  still  attended 
to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
health ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
he  said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  did  actually  die  in  this  posture, 

m  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  79,  being  sixty- 

ine  years  of  age. 

Vctri,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities, 
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identical  with  the  Greek  H&stTa  ooJi  .r.  iiaiii» 
and  import.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth, 
and  therefore  inseparably  connected  with  tbe 
Penates;  for  ^Eneas  was  belie  red  to  havt 
brought  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy 
along  with  the  images  of  the  Penates ;  and  the 
pretors,  consuls,  and  dictators,  before  entering 
upon  their  official  functio:  s,  sacrificed,  not  only 
to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lavinium. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  hou»e,  the  hearth  was  the 
central  part,  and  around  it  all  the  inmates  daily 
assembled  for  their  common  meal  (ccena) ;  every 
meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of  union  and 
aflfbction  among  the  members  of  a  family,  an(! 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta, 
combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the  Pe- 
nates. Every  dwelling- bouse  therefore  was,  in 
some  sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta ;  but  a  public 
sanctuary  united  all  the  citizens  of  the  state 
into  one  large  family.  This  sanctuary  stood  in 
the  Forum,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Pala- 
tine hills,  and  not  far  from  the  temple  of  tbe 
Penates.  Tbe  temple  was  round,  with  a  vault- 
ed roof,  like  the  impluvium  of  private  houses,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  that  form  as 
an  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  Tlie  god- 
dess was  not  represented  in  her  temple  by  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on  her  hearth 
or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and  was  kept 
up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals,  her  virgin 
priestesses.  As  each  house,  and  the  city  itself, 
so  also  the  country  had  its  own  Vesta,  and  the 
latter  was  worshipped  at  I>avinium,  the  metro{>> 
olis  of  the  Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped 
and  received  the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  hands 
of  the  highest  magistrates.  The  goddess  her- 
self was  regarded  as  chaste  and  pure,  like  her 
symbol,  the  fire ;  and  the  Vestals  who  kept  up 
the  sacred  fire  were  likewise  pure  maidens. 
Respecting  their  duties  and  obligations,  vid 
Diet.  o/AfUiq.t  art.  Vestalbs.  On  the  first  of 
March  in  every  year,  her  sacred  fire,  and  the 
laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re 
newed,  and  on  the  fiOeenth  of  June  her  temple 
was  cleaned  and  purified.  The  dirt  w?8  carried 
into  an  angiportus  behind  tbe  temple,  which 
was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might  enter 
it.  The  day  on  which  this  took  place  was  a 
dies  ncfastus,  the  first  half  of  which  was  thought 
to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the  priestess  of  Juno 
was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair  or  to  cut  her 
nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very  favorable 
to  cootracting  a  marriage  or  entering  upon  other 
important  undertakings.  A  few  days  before 
that  solemnity,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  the  Vesta- 
lia  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  goddess,  on 
which  occasion  none  hut  women  walked  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  tc 
Jupiter  Pistor.  Respecting  the  Greek  godUeHs. 
vid.  Hbstia. 

VcBTiNi,  a  Sabellian  people  in  Central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  River 
Matrinus,  and  from  the  Marrucini  by  tbe  Kiver 
Aternus.  They  are  mentioned  in  connectiu-i 
with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  and  Peligni;  hut 
they  subsequently  8ep«rated  from  these  tribes, 
and  joined  the  Samnites  in  tbeir  war  against 
Rome.  They  were  conquered  by  tbe  Romani 
B.C  398,  and  from  this  time  appear  as  the  9) 
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ilea  of  Rome.  They  joined  the  other  allies  to 
the  Marsic  war,  and  were  conquered  by  Pom- 
•leias  Strabo  in  89.  They  made  a  particular 
kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Romans. 

Vesj^lus.     Vid,  Alpbs. 

VisaTius,  also  called  Visivns,  VksbYus,  or 
Vssvlus,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in 
Campania,  rising  out  of  the  plain  soatheast  of 
Neapolis.  There  are  no  records  of  any  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
the  ancient  writers  were  aware  of  its  volcanic 
nature  from  the  igneous  appearance  of  its  rocks. 
The  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  extremely  fer- 
tile, hut  the  top  was  a  rough  and  sterile  plain, 
on  which  Spartacus  and  his  gladiators  were  be- 
sieged by  a  Roman  army.  In  A.D.  63  the  vol- 
cano gave  the  first  symptoms  of  agitation  in 
an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  August,  A.D.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Slabiae,  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life.  Vid.  Plutius.  There 
have  been  numerous  eruptions  since  that  time, 
which  have  greatly  altered  the  shape  of  the 
mountain.  Its  present  height  is  three  thousand 
two  hundred  feet. 

ViTKRA  or  Castba  Vetera.  Vid.  Casts  a, 
No.  5. 

VbtranIo,  commanded  the  legions  in  lUyria 
and  Pannonia  at  the  period  (A.D.  350)  when 
Constans  was  treacherously  destroyed  and  his 
thione  seized  by  Magnentius.  Vetranio  was 
prcclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops ;  but  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  he  resigned  his  pretensions 
m  favor  of  Constantius,  by  whom  he  was  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness,  and  permitted  to  retire 
to  Prusa,  in  Biihynia,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  his  life. 

VsTTias,  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  val- 
uable information  respecting  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  He  again  appears  in  59  as  an  in- 
former. In  that  year  he  accused  Curio,  Cicero, 
L.  Lucttllus,  and  many  other  distinguished  men, 
of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Pompoy.  This  conspiracy  was  a  sheer  inven- 
tion fur  the  purpose  of  injuring  Cicero,  Curio, 
and  others ;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing who  were  the  inventors  of  it.  Cicero  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Cssar,  who  used  the 
tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument.  At  a- later 
period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from  exile, 
and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate,  and  on  the 
next  day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
but  his  statemeniiB  were  regarded  with  great 
suspicion,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  was 
found  strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate 
had  sent  him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had 
committed  suicide  ;  but  the  marks  of  violence 
were  visible  on  his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later 
time  charged  Vatinius  with  the  murder. 

VbttIos  Scato.     Vid*  Scato. 

Vettonks  or  VscTdiiEs,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lusitania,  east  of  the  Lusitani  and  west 
tf  the  Carpot  ini,  extending  from  tha  Durias  to 
bn  Taffus. 
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VbtuloxIa,  Vbtulonium,  or  Vctulcwii,  ib 
ancient  city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this 
city  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
insignia  of  their  magistrates — the  fasces,  sella 
Gurulis,  and  toga  praetexta^as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  brazen  trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the 
Roman  kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Ve« 
tulonia,  except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  in- 
land colonies  of  Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  that 
there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighborhood  not 
far  from  the  sea,  in  which  fish  were  found,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  water.  The 
very  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  supposed  to 
have  been  entirely  lost;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  Magliano^  between  the  River  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles  inland 
It  appears  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least  font 
and  a  half  miles. 

VeturTa  Gens,  anciently  called  Vetusia,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  B.C. 
206,  when  L.  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their 
name  disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  the  gens  bore  the  names 
Calvinus,  Cicurinus,  and  Philo. 

Vetdbius  Maxurius  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armorer  who  made  the  eleven  ancilia  exactly 
like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  His  praises  forihed  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even 
the  ancients  themselves  doubted  in  the  re- 
ality of  his  existence:  Varro  interpreted  his 
name  as  equivalent  to  vctut  memoria.  Some 
modern  writers  regard  Mamurius  Veturius  as 
an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  brazen  image  of  the  god  Vertum- 
nus. 

Vetus,  AntistIus.  1.  Propraetor  in  Furthei 
Spain  about  B.C.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor. — 2.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  quses- 
tor  in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when 
he  supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius. 
In  the  Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar*8  party, 
and  we  find  him  in  Syria  in  45  fighting  against 
Q.  Caecilius  Bassus.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on 
war  against  the  Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consd 
suflTectus.  He  accompanied  Augustus  to  Spain 
in  25,  and  on  the  illness  of  the  emperor  contin- 
ued the  war  against  the  Cantabri  and  Asturee, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission.— 3.  C,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  B.C.  6 ;  and  as  he  lived  to  see 
both  his  sons  consuls,  he  must  have  been  alive 
at  least  as  late  as  A.D.  28.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Velleius  Paterculus. — 4.  L.,  grandson  of  No.  3, 
and  consul  with  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  55. 
In  58  he  commanded  a  Roman  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  formed  the  project  of  connecting  the 
Mosella  (now  Moselle)  and  the  Arar  (now  Sa- 
one)  by  a  canal,  and  thus  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Northern  Ocean,  as  troops  could  be  conveyed 
down  the  Rhone  and  the  Saonc  into  the  Mo 
selle  through  the  canal,  and  down  the  Mosells 
into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the  ocean.  Vetua 
put  an  end  to  bis  life  in  65,  in  order  to  antici 
pate  his  sentence  of  death,  which  Nero  bad  re 
solved  upon.  Vetus  was  the  father-in-law  a 
Rubellius  Plautua.  y-^  t 
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ViADus  (now  Oder),  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  ihe  Baltic. 
VibIcs  Pansa.     Vid.  Pansa. 
VibIos  Sequester.     Vid.  Sbqubstbr. 
ViBo  (Vibonensis :  now  Bivona)^  the  Roman 
form  of  the  Greek  town  HiPPdrcinM  {*lirnuviov  : 
'Iriruvtun/f ),  Situated  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Bruttium,  and  on  a  gulf  called  after  it  Sinus 
Vibonensis  or  lIipfONiATss.     It  is  said  to  have 
oeen  founded  by  the  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.    It  was  aft- 
erward restored  ;  and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bruitii,  together  with  the  other 
Greek  cities  on  this  coast.    It  was  taken  from 
the  Bruttii  by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it 
B.C.  194,  and  called  it  Vibo  Valbntia.    Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  a  municipium  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
es  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
ViBULANus,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient 
amily  of  the  Fabia  Gens.    It  was  so  powerful 
jn  the  early  times  of  the  republic  that  three 
brothers  of  the  family  held  the  consulship  for 
seven  years  in  succession,  B.C.  485-479.    The 
last  person  of  the  gens  who  bore  this  surname 
was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul  412.    This 
Vihulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of  Ambustus; 
and  his  descendants  dropped  the  name  of  Vihu- 
lanus and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place, 
fn  the  same  Way  Ambustus  was  aAer  a  time 
supplanted  by  that  of  Maximus. — I.  Q.  Fabids 
ViBULANUs,  consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  Volsci  and  i£qui,  and 
consul  a  second  time  in  482.    In  480  he  fought 
under  his  brother  Marcus  (No.  3    against  the 
Etruscans,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  —  2.  K., 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii 
in  485,  and  along  with  his  colleague  L.  Valerius 
accused  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  who  was,  in 
consequence,  condemned  by  the  votes  of  the 
populus.    He  was  consul  in  484,  when  he  took 
an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law, 
which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempted  to 
bring  forward.     In  481  he  was  consul  a  second 
time,  and  in  479  a  third  time,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come reconciled.    As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
bouse  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  hy  their  own 
order.    They  determined  to  found  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream 
that  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went 
before  the  senate,  and  said  that  the  Fabii  were 
willing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veientes 
alone  and  at  their  own  cost.    Their  offer  was 
joyfully  accepted,  for  the  patricians  were  glad 
to  see  thew  expose  themselves  voluntarily  to 
such   dangers.     On  the  day  aAer  Kfeso  had 
made  the  proposal  to  the  lenate,  three  hundred 
and  six  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gens,  assem- 
bled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  house  of  Keso,  and 
from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmental  gate.    They  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera, 
where  they  erected  a  fortress.    Here  they  took 
up  their  abode  along  with  their  families  and 
clients,  and  for  two  years  continued  to  devas- 
ate  the  territory  of  Veii.    They  were  at  length 
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destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in  477.  Ovid  sjjfc 
that  the  Fabii  perished  on  the  Ides  of  r'ebraarr . 
but  all  other  authorities  state  thai  they  were 
destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the  Romana 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Gauls  a 
the  AUia,  that  is,  on  the  15th  befbre  the  Kal 
ends  of  Sextilis,  June  the  I7th.  The  whole 
Fabia  gens  perished  at  the  Cremera  with  tbe 
exception  of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Mareaa^ 
from  whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descendea. 
— 3.  M.,  brother  of  the  two  preceding,  was  con- 
sul 483,  and  a  second  time  480.  In  the  latter 
year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Etrus- 
cans, in  which,  however,  his  colleaffoe  tbe  con- 
sul Cincinnatus  and  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  were 
killed. — 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who  survived  the  de- 
struction of  his  gens  at  the  Cremera,  but  be 
could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Rome  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relates,  since 
he  was  consul  ten  years  afterward.  He  viras 
consul  467,  a  second  time  in  465,  and  a  third 
time  in  459.  Fabius  was  a  member  of  the  sec- 
ond decemvirate  (450),  and  went  into  exile  on 
the  deposition  of  the  decemvirs. 

VibullTus  Rupds,  L.,  a  senator  and  a  friend 
of  Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectus  fabrdm 
in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ce- 
sar at  Corfinium  (49),  and  a  second  time  in 
Spain  later  in  the  year.  When  Caesar  landed 
in  Greece  in  48,  he  dispatched  Vihullius  to  Pom- 
pey with  offers  of  peace.  Vihullius  made  the 
greatest  haste  to  reach  Pompey,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  tbe  anival  of 
his  enemy  in  Greece. 

Vicemtia  or  Vicetia,  less  correctly  Viwce!i- 
tU  (Vicentinus :  now  Vietn»a\  a  town  in  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  Roman  moni- 
cipium  on  the  RWer  Togisonus. 

Victor,  Sex.  AurblTus,  a  Latin  writer,  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  under 
the  Emperor  Constantius  and  his  successors 
He  was  born  of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  dis 
tinction  by  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  litera^ 
ture.  Having  attracted  the  attention  of  Julian 
when  at  Sirmium,  he  was  appointed  by  that 
prince  governor  of  one  division  of  Pannonia. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  elevated  by 
Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of  city  prefect, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Sex.  Aure- 
lius  Victor  who  was  consul  along  with  Valen- 
tinian  in  A.D.  373.  The  following  works,  which 
present  in  a  very  compressed  form  a  continu- 
ous record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  fabulous 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius, have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer; 
but  the  evidence  upon  which  the  determination 
of  authorship  depends  is  very  slender,  and  in 
all  probability  the  third  alone  belongs  to  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor  whom  we  have  noticed 
above:  1.  Origo  Geniis  Romana^  in  twenty, 
three  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of  the  Ro- 
man race,  from  Janus  and  Saturnus  down  to 
the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a  prodac 
tion  of  some  of  the  later  grammarians,  who 
were  desirous  of  prefixing  a  suitable  introduc 
tion  to  the  series.  2.  Dt  Viris  illuMtribut  Urbii 
Roma,  in  eighty-six  chapters,  commencing  witb 
the  birth  of^Romulus  and  Remus,  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3.  De  Catuuri 
bus,  in  forty- two  chapters,  exhibiting  short  bioy 
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laphles  or  the  emperors  frcM  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantius.  4.  Epitome  de  CasaribuM,  in  forty- 
eight  chapters,  commencing  w^th  Augustus  and 
eoncluding  with  Tbeodosias.  These  lives  agree 
for  the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there 
be  detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  term- 
inates with  CoDstantius,  but  the  second  comes 
down  as  low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The 
best  edition  of  these  four  pieces  is  by  Arntze- 
nius,  Arjst.  et  Traj.  Bat.,  1733,  4to. 

VicTos,  PuBLiofi,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according 
to  the  regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally 
been  respected  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by 
Italian  antiquaries.  The  best  modern  scholars, 
Qowever,  are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  sim- 
lar  production  ascribed  to  Seztus  Rufus,  can 
not  be  received  in  their  present  state  as  an- 
cient at  all,  but  must  be  regarded  as  mere  pieces 
of  patch- work,  fabricated  not  earlier  than  the 
fiAeentli  century. 

VicsoRiAfthe  personifi.ation  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander,  by  the 
command  of  Minerva,  dedicated  on  Mount  Pal- 
atine a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pal- 
las. On  the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new 
one  was  buut  by  L.  Postumius  during  the  war 
with  the  Samniies,  and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added 
to  it  a  chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times 
there  existed  three  or  four  sanctuaries  of  Vic- 
tory at  Rome.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess 
of  Victory,  vid.  Nicb. 

Victoria  or  VictorIna,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rious, after  whose  death  she  was  bailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  (Mater  Caslrarum) ;  and  coins 
were  struck  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  une- 
qual to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a  natural  death. 

VicTORiMos.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  third  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Gail  during  the  rei^n  of  Gallienus.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Colonia  Agrippina  by  one  of 
his  own  officers  in  A.D.  268,  after  reigning  some- 
what more  than  a  year. — 2.  Bishop  of  Pettaw,  on 
the  Drave,  in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  Petaviorunsu  or  PictaviensU,  flourished 
A.D.  270-290,  and  sufifered  martyrdom  during 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
all  bis  works  are  lost. — 3.  C.  Marius  Victori- 
irus,  surnamed  A/er  from  the  country  of  his 
birth,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  with  so  much  reputation  that 
his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
In  his  old  ago  he  professed  Christianity ;  and 
when  the  edict  of  Julian,  prohibiting  Christians 
from  giving  instruction  in  polite  literature,  was 
promulgated,  Victorinus  chose  to  shut  up  his 
school  rather  than  deny  his  religion.  Besides 
his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Victorinus  wrote,  1.  CommeTitariii*  s.  Expotitto 
ra  Ciceronis  libros  de  Inventiontt  the  best  edition 
^f  which  is  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Orelli's  edi- 
tion of  Cicero.  2.  Ars  GramvuUica  de  Ortho- 
Caphia  et  Ratione  Metrorum,  a  complete  and  vo- 
minous  txeatise  upon  metres,  in  four  books, 
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printed  in  the  Grummatkat  Latinm  Auetom  A:w 
tiqui  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1605,  [and  ir.  the 
Scriptores  Lot.  Ret  Metr,  by  Gaisfurd,  Oxford, 
1837.]  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Victorinus  as  a 
public  instructor  does,  not  gdn  any  accessioo 
from  his  works.  The  exposition  of  the  Dr.  In- 
ventione  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  tha* 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  —  4. 
Mazimus  Victorinus.  We  possess  three  short 
tracts:  1.  De  Re  Grammatica;  2.  De  Carmine 
Heratco ;  3.  De  Ratione  Melrorum ;  all  apparent- 
ly the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  as- 
cribed in  MSS.  to  a  Maximus  Victorinus ;  but 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same 
with  the  rhetorician  who  flourished  under  Con« 
stantius,  or  as  an  independent  personage,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide.  They  were  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1605,  and  in 
that  of  Lindemann.  Lips.,  1831. 

VicTRix.     Vid.  Venus. 

[ViDRus  (now  Veckl7\  a  small  stream  of  Ger- 
mania,  between  the  Rhenus  and  the  Amisia] 

ViDucAssEs,  a  tribe  of  the  Armorioi  in  Gallia 
Lngdunensis,  south  of  the  modern  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis:  now  Vienne),  the  cUir'' 
town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
situated  on  the  Rhone,  south  of  Lugdunum.  It 
was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  town.  Under  the  later  emper- 
ors it  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  called  aft- 
er it  Gallia  Viennensis.  The  modern  town  con- 
tains several  Roman  remains,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a  temple,  supposed  to  have  beon 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  converted  into 
a  museum. 

[VioBLLius,  M.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived 
with  Paneetius.] 

[VioENNA  (no^  Vienne)t  a  river  of  Gallia 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Lemovices,  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  (now  Loire).} 

ViLuus  Annalis.     Vid.  Anna  lis. 

ViMiNALis.     Vid.  Roma. 

ViNCENTius,  surnamed  Lirinbnsis,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  where  be  of- 
ficiated as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valentinian,  about  A.D.  450.  His 
fame  rests  upon  a  treatise  against  heretics, 
composed  in  434.  It  commonly  bears  the  title 
Commonilorium  pro  Catholica  Jidei  antiquitate  et 
universitate  advcrsus  profanaa  omnium  Haretico 
rum  novitaiee.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of 
Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1663,  1669,  1684. 

ViND/LUH,  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sulgas  and  the  Rhone. 

ViNDBLiciA,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube 
which  separated  it  from  Germany,  on  the  wes» 
by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the 
south  by  R«etia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  River 
CEnus  (now  /nn),  whicii  separated  it  from  Nor- 
icum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  southeast  of  Baden, 
the  south  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  th^ 
northern  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was  originally 
part  of  the  province  of  Raetia,  and  was  con- 
quered by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
At  a  later  time  Raetia  was  cfivided  into  twc 
provinces,  Ratia  Prima  and  Ratia  Secttnda 
the  latter  of  which  names  was  gradually  sup 
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piaiue^I  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It  was  drained 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  Licias  or  Licus  (now 
Lech),  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
Virdo  (now  Wertach),  the  Isarus  (now  Isar),  and 
CEnus  (now  Inn).  The  eastern  part  of  the  La- 
cus  Brigantinus  (now  Lutke  of  Constance)  also 
belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The  greater  part  of 
Vindelic  a  was  a  plain,  but  the  southern  portion 
was  occupied  by  the  northeru  slopes  of  the  Alpes 
Keticae.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
habitants, the  ViNDELici,  a  warlike  people  dwell- 
ing in  the  south  of  the  country.  Their  name  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  two  rivers 
Vindo  and  Licus  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  connect- 
ed with  the  Celtic  word  Vind,  which  is  found  in 
the  names  Wm/obona,  Ktndomagus,  KiWonis- 
sa,  6lc.  The  Vindelici  were  a  Celtic  people, 
and  were  closely  connected  with  the  Rsti,  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  and  along  with  whom  they  were 
subdued  by  Tiberius,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
The  other  tribes  in  Vindelicia  were  the  Urigan- 
tii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Licatii  or  Li- 
cates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni  in  the  north 
of  Tyrol,  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief  town  in 
the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelicorura  (now 
Augsburg),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licus,  which  was  made  a  Roman  colony  A.D. 
14,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province.  This  town,  together  with  the 
other  towns  of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ihs  Alemanni  in  the  fourth  century,  and  from 
this  time  the  population  of  the  country  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  Germanized. 

ViNDEz,  C.  Julius,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Cel- 
lica  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  governors  who  disowned  the  authority 
of  Nero  (A.D.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  as- 
pire to  the  empire  himself,  but  oflTered  it  to  Gal- 
ba.  Virginius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper 
Germany,  marched  with  his  army  against  Vin. 
dex.  The  two  generals  had  a  conference  be- 
fore Vesontio  (now  Besangon),  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  come  to  some  agreement ;  but 
as  Vindex  was  going  to  enter  the  town,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Virginius,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

[ViNDiciANus,  an  eminent  physician  in  the 
time  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  364-375 :  there  are 
extant  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  poem  on  the  medical  art  usually 
ascribed  to  him,  though  others  assign  it  to  Mar- 
eellus  Empiricus.  The  poem  is  appended  to 
several  editions  of  Celsus,  and  is  contained  also 
in  Burmann*8  Pocta  Latini  Minores.} 

ViNDicius,  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
mformation  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  who  was  rewarded  in  conse- 
quence with  liberty  and  the  Roman  franchise. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  slave  manu- 
mitted by  the  Vindicia,  the  name  of  which  w*as 
derived  by  some  persons  from  that  of  the  slave ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  this  etymology. 

ViwDiLi.     F«i.  Vandili. 

VmoiLis  (now  Belle  Isle),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands of  tl'.e  Veneti,  off  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Gaul. 

ViNDius  or  ViifNiue,  a  m«  mtain  in  the  north- 
9ir 
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west  of  Hispatia  Tarraconenisis,  fcrming  t>i 
boundary  between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures. 

ViKDOBONA  (now  VicwttOy  English :  Wien,  Ge*- 
man),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  was 
originally  a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  a 
Roman  municipium.  Under  the  Romans  it  be 
came  a  town  of  importance  ;  it  was  the  chief 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  ano 
the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  but  continued  to 
be  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Lombards.  It 
was  here  that  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelios  died, 
A.D.  180. 

ViNDomssA  (now  Windisch),  a  town  in  Galli* 
Belgica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  important 
Roman  fortress  in  the  country  of  the  HelvetiL 
Several  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ;  and  the  foun- 
dations of  walls,  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  subterranean  aqueduct  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

[ViNiciANus,  M.  CiBLius,  tribuuo  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  exerted  himself  to  raise  Pompey  to 
the  dictatorship,  and  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
feated when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  cu- 
rule.aedileship  in  B.C.  51.  In  the  Civil  war  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Caesar,  who  led  him  in 
Pont  us  with  two  legions  af\er  the  conquest  of 
Pharnaces  in  B.C.  48.] 

[ViNicius  or  ViNuciDs.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  61,  put  his  veto  on  a  senatuscon- 
sultum,  directed  against  Cesar :  perhaps  the 
same  Vinicius  as  the  one  who  was  consul  su^ 
fectus  in  B.C.  33. — 2.  M.,  born  at  Cales,  in  Cam- 
pania, was  consul  with  C.  Cassius  Longinus  in 
A.D.  30,  in  which  year  Paterculus  dedicated  his 
work  to  him.  Vid.  Patbrodlub.  In  A  D.  33 
Tiberius  gave  Julia  Livilla,  daughter  ot  Ger- 
manicus,  in  marriage  to  Vinicius ;  he  was  con- 
sul a  second  time  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D. 
45 ;  though  in  the  following  year  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina,  to  whom  he  had  become 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  whose  advances  he 
had  repulsed.] 

ViNius,  T.,  consul  in  A.D.  69  with  the  Em- 
peror Galba,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of 
the  latter  during  his  brief  reign.  He  recom- 
mended Galba  to  choose  Otho  as  his  successor, 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  killed  by  Otho's 
soldiers  afler  the  death  of  Galba. 

VipsanIa  Aorippina.  I.  Daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife  Pompcnia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was  muc^  be- 
loved ;  but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Dru* 
SOS,  Tiberius  was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  marry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  aft- 
erward married  Asinius  Gallus.  She  died  is 
A.D.  20. — 2.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsaoius  Agrippa 
by  his  second  wife  Julia,  belter  known  by  the 
name  of  Agrippina.     Vid.  Aorippina. 

VipsanIus  Agrippa,  M.     Vid,  Aoeippa. 

ViRBtus,  a  Latin  divinity  worshipped  along 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  Mount.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Hippolytus,  who  was  ir stored  tc 
life  by  iEsculapius  at  the  request  of  D^na.  He 
was  placed  by  this  goddess  under  the  care  e f  the 
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nymph  Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virbius. 
By  this  nymph  he  became  the  father  of  a  son, 
who  was  also  called  Virbius,  and  whom  his 
mother  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Tarnus  against 
Cneaa. 

ViBDO.      Vid.  VlNDELIClA. 

[V1RGILIANO8,  Q.  Fabius,  the  legates  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  in  B.C.  51.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  on  the  breaking 
cut  of  the  Civil  war  in  B.C.  49.] 

ViB3iLio8  or  VBRoiLios  Maro,  P.f  the  Roman 
poet,  was  burn  on  the  15th  of  October,  B.C.  70, 
at  Andes  (now  Pietola)^  a  small  village  near 
Nf  antua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  VirgiPs  father  prob- 
ably had  a  small  estate  which  he  cultivated : 
his  mother's  name  was  Maia.    He  was  educa- 
ted at  Cremona  and  Mediolanum  (now  Milan), 
and  he  took  the  toga  virilis  at  Cremona  on  the 
day  on  which  he  commenced  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  55.    It  is  said  that  he  subsequently  studied 
at  Neapolis  (now  Naples),  under  Parthenius,  a 
native  of  Bitbynia,  from  whom  he  learned 
Greek.    He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron,  an 
Epicurean,  and    probably  at  Rome.    Virgirs 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation, and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are 
apparent  in  them.    The  health  of  Virgil  was 
always  feeble,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  bis 
attempting  to  rise  by  those  means  by  which  a 
Roman  gamed  distinction,  oratory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  arms.    Afler  completing  his  education, 
Virgil  appears  to  have  retired  to  his  paternal 
farm,  and  here  he  may  have  written  some  of 
the  smill  pieces  which  are  attributed  to  him,  the 
CuUxt  C-jHs,  Moreium,  and  others.    AOer  the 
btttlo  of  Philippi  (42)  Octavianus  assigned  to 
his  soldiers  lands  in  various  parts  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Cremona  and  Mantua  was 
one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
planted,  and  from  which  the  former  possessors 
were  dislodged.    Virgil  was  thus  deprived  of 
his  property.    It  is  said  that  it  was  seised  by  a 
veteran  named  Claudius  or  Clodius,  and  that 
Asinius  PoUio,  who  was  then  governor  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to  Octa- 
vianus at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
and  Octavianus  granted  his  request.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  V  irgil  wrote  the  Eclogue  which  stands 
first  in  our  editions  to  commemorate  his  grati- 
tude to  Octavianus.    Virgil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
{Sat.,  l,  5,  and  6, 55,  dec.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  Virgil.  Whether  this  introduction  was 
in  41  or  a  little  later,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  conclude,  from  the  name  of  Mecenas  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that 
he  himself  was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friendship  until 
alter  they  were  written.     Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  {Sat.,  l,  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language 
which  shows  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest 
intimacy.    The  most  finished  work  of  Virgil, 
his  Giorgica,  an  agricultural  poem,  was  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Maecenas  {Georg., 
til ,  41).    The  concluding  lines  of  the  Georgica 
'.vere  written  at  Naples  {Georg.,  iv.,  559),  and 
the  poem  was  completed  after  the  battle  t>fAc- 
lium,  B.C.  31,  wlr'.e  Octavianus  was  in  the  East 
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Eclogues  had  all  been  completed,  and  piobably 
before  the  Georgica  were  begun  {Gerrg.,  iv., 
565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  the  JEncid,  was 
probably  long  contemplated  by  the  poet.  While 
Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27),  he  wrote  to  Virgil 
to  express  his  wish  to  have  some  monument  of 
his  poetical  talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  com- 
menced the  iEneid  about  this  time.  In  33  died 
Marcellos,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Cassar's  sister,  by 
her  first  husband  ;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  patron,  he  introduced 
into  his  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  (883)  the  well- 
known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this  youth,  who 
was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death.  Octavia  is 
said  to  have  been  present  when  the  poet  was 
reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son,  and  to  have 
fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded  the 
poet  munificently  for  his  excusable  flattery.  As 
Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  sixth  book  was 
written  so  late.  A  passage  in  the  seventh  book 
(606)  appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving 
back  the  Parthian  standards,  which  event  be- 
longs to  20.  When  Augustus  was  returning 
from  Samos,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  of 
20,  he  met  Virgil  at  Athens.  The  poet,  it  is 
said,  had  intended  to  make  a  tour  of  Greece, 
but  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Megara  and 
thence  to  Italy.  His  health,  which  had  been 
long  declining,  was  now  completely  broken,  and 
he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Brundisium  on 
the  twenty-necond  of  September,  19,  not  having 
quite  completed  his  fifty-first  year.  His  re- 
mains were  transferred  to  Naples,  which  had 
been  his  favorite  residence,  and  placed  on  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Puteoii  (now  Pozzuoli), 
where  a  monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  *m 
be  the  tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  tomb, 

**  Mantoa  me  genait,  Cnlabri  rnpuerc,  tenet  nunc 
Parthcnopc.    Cecini  paacua,  rura,  duces," 

we  can  not  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet.  Virgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testa* 
ment,  his  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to 
whom  he  left  one  half  of  his  property,  and  also 
Augustus,  Maecenas,  L.  Varius,  and  PiotiusTuc 
ca.  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished 
to  burn  the  ^neid,  to  which  he  had  not  given 
the  finishmg  touches,  but  his  friends  wuuld  not 
allow  him.  Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to 
be  done  with  the  iEneid,  it  was  preserved  and 
published  by  his  friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The 
poet  had  been  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patrons,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
property,  and  a  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  neat 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth 
liberally,  and  his  library,  which  was  doubtless  a 
good  one,  was  easy  of  access.  He  used  to  send 
his  parents  money  every  year.  His  father,  who 
became  blind,  did  not  die  before  his  son  had  at* 
tained  a  mature  age.  Two  bn  titers  of  Virgil 
also  died  before  him.  In  his  fortunes  and  his 
friends  Virgil  was  a  happy  man.  Munificent 
patronage  gave  him  ample  means  of  enjoyment 
and  of  leisure,  and  he  bad  the  friendship  of  all 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  among 
whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong  affection  ibi 
him.  He  was  an  amiable,  good-temprred  man, 
free  from  the  mRa»  pjuw  ms  yf^'A^v  and  jeal 
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moj^  vwd  «i  J  J  inxt  health  he  was  prosperous. 
^CU  t^.jo,  \«ii.'ch  was  esCal'ltshed  in  bis  life-time, 
iras  c;icrisht<l  atlcr  bis  death,  as  an  inheritance 
tn  which  eveiy  Roman  bad  A  share;  and  bis 
works  became  school-books  eYea  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  cen- 
turies afler  Ttie  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulus  Gellius  has  numerous  remarks  en  Virgil, 
and  Ma'srobius,  in  bis  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (lii.-vi.)  wiih  iiis  critical  remarks  on  Vir- 
gil's poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  coqd- 
mentaries  on  Virgil,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  pre- 
served, is  that  of  Servius.  Vid.  Servius.  Vir- 
gil is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin 
authors,  not  so  much  for  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, though  that  is  sometimes  ambiguous 
enough,  but  from  the  great  variety  of  knowledge 
that  is  required  to  attain  his  meaning  in  all  its 
fullness.  Virgil  was  the  great  poet  of  the  Mid- 
f^lo  Ages  too.  To  him  Dante  paid  the  homage 
of  his  superior  genius,  and  owned  him  for  his 
master  and  his  model.  Among  the  vulgar  he 
had  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer,  a  necromancer, 
a  worker  of  miracles  :  it  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
name  to  he  embalmed  in  fable.  The  ten  short 
poems  called  Bucoliea  were  the  earliest  works 
of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between  41 
and  37.  These  Bucoliea  are  not  Bucoliea  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
which  have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a 
Bucolic  form  and  coloring,  but  some  of  them 
have  nothing  more.  They  are  also  called  Eclo- 
gsD  or  Selections,  but  this  name  may  not  have 
originated  with  the  poet.  Their  merit  consists 
in  their  versification,  which  was  smoother  and 
more  polished  than  the  hexameters  which  the 
Romans  had  yet  seen,  and  in  many  natural  and 
simple  touches.  But  as  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy,  they  are  certainly 
a  failure,  and  we  read  the  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus and  of  Virgil  with  a  very  different  degree 
of  pleasure.  The  fourth  Eclogue,  entitled  Pol- 
lio,  which  may  have  been  written  in  40,  aAer 
the  peace  of  Brundisium,  has  nothing  of  the 
pastoral  character  about  it.  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  enig- 
matical— any  thing,  in  fact,  but  Bucolic.  The 
first  Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment, 
with  an  historical  basis.  The  second  Eclogue, 
the  Alexis,  is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a  Bucolic 
coloring,  which,  indeed,  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  Virgins  Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
substance.  The  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh, 
and  the  ninth  are  more  clearly  modelled  on  the 
form  of  the  poems  of  his  Sicilian  prototype ;  and 
the  eighth,  the  Pharmaceutria,  is  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  original  Greek.  The  tenth,  entitled 
Gallus,  perhaps  written  the  last  of  all,  is  a  love 
poem,  which,  if  written  in  elegiac  verse,  would 
be  more  appropriately  called  an  elegy  than  a  Bu- 
colic. The  Georgica,  or  ♦*  Agricultural  Poem,'' 
in  four  books,  is  a  didactic  poem,  which  Virgil 
dedicated  to  his  patron  Mascenas.  He  treats  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first  book,  of 
fruit-trees  in  the  second,  of  horses  and  other 
cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a  great  improve- 
ment both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification. 
Neither  in  the  Georgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Vir- 
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gil  the  meiit  of  striking  originality  his  chiei 
merit  consists  in  the  skiUful  handling  of  burrow 
ed  materials.  >Iis  subject,  which  was  by  nc 
means  promising,  he  treated  in  a  manner  both 
instructive  and  pleasing;  for  he  has  given 
many  useful  remarks  on  agriculture,  and  diver- 
sified the  dryness  of  didactic  poetry  by  numer- 
ous allusions  and  apt  embellishments,  and  some 
occasional  digressions  without  wandering  too 
far  from  his  main  matter.  In  the  first  book  he 
enumerates  the  subjects  of  his  poem,  among 
which  is  the  treatment  of  bees ;  yet  the  man- 
agement of  bees  seems  but  meagre  material  foi 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  authot 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book 
with  matter  somewhat  extraneous — the  long 
story  of  Aristaeus.  The  Georgica  is  the  most 
finished  specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  which 
we  have ;  and  the  rude  vigor  of  Lucretius  and 
the  antiquated  rudeness  of  Ennius  are  here  re- 
placed by  a  versification  which  in  its  kind  can 
not  be  surpassed.  The  Georgica  are  also  the 
most  original  poem  of  Virgil,  fur  he  found  little 
in  the  Work*  and  r^ay  of  Hesiod  that  could 
furnish  him  with  IJ.nls  fur  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  work  which  he  could  exactly  follow  as  a 
whole.  For  numerous  ain^le  lines  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  extensive  reading  of  the  Greek 
poets.  The  JEneid,  or  advenlures  of  ..Eneas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on  the 
model  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  thct  £neas  and 
his  Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  wero  the  found- 
ers of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  f:rst  book  we 
have  the  story  of  iEneas  being  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  beicg  hospi- 
tably received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthige,  tc 
whom  he  relates  in  the  episode  of  tbt  second 
and  third  books  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his  wander- 
ings. In  the  fourth  book  the  poet  has  eiabo- 
rated  the  story  of  the  attachment  of  Dido  and 
iEneas,  the  departure  of  iEneas  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  suicide  of  the 
Carthaginian  queen.  The  fifth  book  contains 
the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  sixth  the  landing  of 
iEneas  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to  the 
infernal  regions,  where  he  sees  his  father  An- 
chises,  and  has  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  glorious 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  six  books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  theses 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  sit- 
uation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics 
have  discovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of 
£neas  to  Carthage,  which  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  founded  until  two  centuries  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  ma;* 
leave  without  discussion,  or  admit  without  al- 
lowing it  to  be  a  poetical  defect.  The  last  six 
books,  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  iEneas  in 
Italy,  are  founded  on  the  model  of  the  battles 
of  the  Iliad.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Latini, 
offers  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavinia  Ixx 
marriage,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Turnus, 
the  warlike  king  of  the  Rutuli.  The  contest  u^ 
ended  by  the  death  of  Turnus,  who  falls  by  the 
hand  of  iEneas.  The  fortunes  of  iEneas  and 
his  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the  subject  of 
the  iEneid,  but  the  glories  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Julian  house,  to  which  Aug^tus  belonged,  ais 
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kidirectly  the  poet's  theme.  In  the  first  be  ok 
Ihe  foandation  of  Alba  Long^a  is  promised  by 
Jupiter  to  Vends  {JEt^eid,  i.,  254),  and  the  trans- 
fer of  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome ;  from  the 
line  of^neas  will  descend  the  "Trojan  Cae- 
sar," whose  empitc  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  heavens.  The 
ftiture  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  ultimate  triumplis  of  Rome  are  predicted. 
The  poems  abound  in  allusions  to  the  history  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and 
embellish  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of 
the  Julii  from  Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the 
poem.  It  is  objected  to  the  ^neid  that  it  has 
not  the  unity  of  construction  either  of  the  Iliad 
or  of  the  Odyssey,  and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that 
antique  simplicity  which  characterizes  these 
two  poems.  iEneas,  the  hero,  is  an  insipid 
kind  of  personage,  and  a  much  superior  interest 
is  excited  by  the  savage  Mezentius,  and  also  by 
Turnus,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  iCneas.  VirgU 
imitated  other  poets  besides  Homer,  and  be  has 
occasionally  borrowed  from  them,  especially 
from  Apoilonius  of  Rhodes.  If  Virgil's  subject 
was  difficult  to  invest  with  interest,  that  is  bis 
apology ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  many 
parts  of  his  poem  are  successfully  elaborated, 
and  that  particular  scenes  and  incidents  are 
treated  with  true  poetic  spirit.  The  historical 
coloring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amount 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  scattered 
through  it,  make  the  .t^neid  a  study  for  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.  Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste 
are  always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the 
defect  of  originality.  As  a  whole,  the  i£neid 
leaves  no  strong  impression,  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  a  national  poem, 
like  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of 
an  age  of  which  we  have  no  other  literary  mon- 
ument ;  it  is  a  learned  poem,  the  production  of 
an  age  in  which  it  does  not  appear  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  feeling,  but  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  talent  and  industry  of  an  individ- 
ual. Virgil  has  the  merit  of  being  the  best  of 
the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior  both  to  Ennius 
who  preceded  him,  and  on  whom  he  levied  con* 
tiibutions,  and  to  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  who  belong  to  a  later  age.  The 
passion  for  rhetorical  display,  which  character- 
izes all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much  less 
otfensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry.  The  larger  edi- 
tions of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among 
his  earlier  works.  The  CuUx,  or  Gnat,  is  a  kind 
of  Bucolic  poem,  in  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
hexameters,  often  very  obscure  ;  the  Ctru,  or 
the  mythus  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus, 
king  of  Megara,  in  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
hexameters,  has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius 
Gallus  and  others ;  ihe  Moretumt  in  one  hundred 
•Dd  twenty-three  verses,  the  name  of  a  com- 
pound mess,  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  on  the 
daily  labor  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  contains  only 
the  description  of  the  labors  of  the  first  part  of 
the  day,  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn  ;  the  Copoj  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  invita- 
tion by  a  female  tavern-keeper  or  sei\ant  at- 
tached to  a  Caupona,  to  passengers  to  come  in 
and  eniov  themselves.    There  are  also  fourteen 
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Short  pieces  in  various  metres,  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  CateUecta.  That  add)  essec 
**  Ad  Venerem"  shows  that  the  writer,  whoevei 
he  was,  had  a  talent  for  elegiac  poetry.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Virgil,  the  best  are  by 
Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1746,  4  vols  4to ;  by 
Heyne,  1767-1776,  Lips.,  4  vols.  8vo»  of  which 
the  fourth  edition  contains  important  improve- 
ments by  Wagner,  Lips.,  1830,  6  vols.  8  7o , 
and  by  Forbiger,  Lips.,  1845-1846,  3  vols,  five 
(second  edition). 

[ViBoiuus,  C,  praetor  B.C.  62,  had  Q.  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  colleagues.  Next  year,  B.C.  61, 
he  governed  Sicily  as  propraetor,  where  P.  Clo- 
dtus  served  under  him  as  quaestor.  He  was 
still  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  58,  when  Cicero  was  ban- 
ished, and  refused  to  allow  the  latter  refuge  in 
his  province.  In  the  Civil  war  Virgilius  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  Thapsus,  together  with  a  fieet,  in  B.C. 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Virgilius  at 
first  refused  to  surrender  the  town,  but  subse- 

auently,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  he  surren- 
ered  the  place  to  Caninius  Rebilus.] 

ViRoiwiA,  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  a  brave 
centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
betrothed  to  L.  Icilius.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got 
one  of  his  clients  to  seize  the  damsel  and  claim 
her  as  his  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  decemvir  for  decision ;  her  friends  begged 
him  to  postpone  his  judgment  till  her  father 
could  be  fetched  from  the  camp,  and  ofiered  to 
give  security  for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden. 
Appius,  fearing  a  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause 
stand  over  till  the  next  day ;  but  on  the  follow, 
ing  morning  be  pronounced  sentence,  assignins 
Virginia  to  his  freedman.  Her  father,  who  had 
come  from  the  camp,  seeing  that  all  hope  was 
gone,  prayed  the  decemvir  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in  his  daughter's 
hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
really  his  daughter.  The  request  was  granted ; 
Virginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and  snatching 
up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the  stalls, 
plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaiming, 
"  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free." 
In  vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him ;  and,  holding  his 
bloody  knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  result  is  known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose 
against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  power,  and  the  old  form  of  government 
was  restored.  L.  Virginius  was  the  first  who 
was  elected  tribune,  and  he  hastened  to  take 
revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy.  By  his  orders 
Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await  his  trial, 
and  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  order 
to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

Virginia  or  Vesoinia  Gens,  patrician  and 
plebeian.  The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled 
the  highest  honors  of  the  state  during  the  early 
years  of  the  republic.  They  all  bore  the  cog- 
nomen of  Tricostut,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
sufiicient  importance  to  require  a  separate  no 
tioe. 

ViHoiNiDs,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  i  ;agii 
fate  occ?.sioned  the  downfall  of  tho  decemvirs 
BC.44f.     K:d.  ViRoiifu. 

ViBor  lius  RcFua,  consul  A  V   33,  anij  gov 
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»rnor  of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul  (68).  The  sol- 
diers of  Virginias  wished  to  raise  him  to  the 
empire ;  but  he  refused  the  honor,  and  marched 
against  V'ndex,  who  perished  before  Veeontio. 
Vid.  ViNDEx.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  Vir- 
gin ius  supported  the  claims  of  Galba,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Rome.  After  Otho*s  death, 
the  soldiers  again  attempted  to  proclaim  Virgin- 
ms  emperor,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal 
of  the  honor,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Virgin  ius  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  in  his  third 
consulship,  A.D.  97,  at  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  and  bis 
panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian  Tac- 
itus, who  was  then  consul.  The  younger  Pliny, 
of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or  guard- 
ian, also  mentions  him  with  praise. 

ViRiATHCJs,  a  celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Romans  as  originally  a  shepherd 
OT  huntsman,  and  afterward  a  robber,  or,  as  he 
would  be  called  in  Spain  at  the  present  day,  a 
guerilla  chief.  His  character  is  drawn  yery 
favorably  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  who 
celebrate  his  justice  and  equity,  which  was 
particularly  shown  in  the  fair  division  of  the 
spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy.  Viriathus 
was  one  of  the  Lusitanians  who  escaped  the 
treacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  B.C.  160.  Vid.  Galba, 
No.  2.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs.  He  collected  a  formida- 
ble force,  and  for  several  successive  years  he 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another.  At 
length,  in  140,  the  proconsul  Fabius  Servilianus 
concluded  a  peace  with  Viriathus  in  order  to 
save  his  army,  which  had  been  inclosed  by  the 
Lusitanians  in  a  mountain  pass,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  their  ancestors  had  been  by  the 
Samnites'  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  senate ;  but  ServiliusCepio, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Further 
Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and  shortly  aft- 
erward procured  the  assassination  of  Viriathus 
by  bribing  three  of  his  friends. 

ViRiDOMARce.  I.  Or  Britomartus,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Marcellus.  Vid.  Mar- 
CRLLU8,  No.  1.^2.  Or  ViRDUNAR(78,  a  chicftaiu 
of  the  ^dui,  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a 
low  rank  to  the  highest  honor,  but  who  after- 
ward joined  the  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt  in 
B.C.  52. 

[ViRiDOviz,  the  chieftain  of  the  Unelli,  was 
conquered  by  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus,  Cssar's  le- 
gatus  in  B.C.  56.] 

Virtus,  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valor.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  her 
head,  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the 
right,  and  standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a  hel- 
met. A  temple  of  Virtus  was  built  by  Marcel- 
lus close  to  one  of  Honor.     Vid.  Honor. 

ViscBLLiKus,  Sp.  CassIus.  Vid.  Cassius, 
No.  1. 

[V18CU8.  1.  Surnamed  Thurinus,  probably 
from  his  native  place  Thurii  in  Calabria,  a  poet 
and  friend  of  Horare  and  Maecenas,  one  of  the 
guests  It  the  supperofNasidienus  described  by 
Horace  {Sat ,  ii.,  8,  20).— 2.  Vibids  Viscus,  a 
Roman  knight,  who,  though  possessed  of  great 
•realth  and  erijoying  the  favor  of  Aui^ustus,  pre- 
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ferred  remaining  in  the  equestrian  order:  h 
was  the  father  of  the  two  Visci,  wno  ate  praisei 
as  poeta,  and  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Hnr 
ace.] 

Vistula  (now  Msiula,  English;  WeickMc^i 
German),  an  important  river  of  Germany,  form, 
ing  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sarma- 
tia,  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  falling  intc 
the  Mare  Suevicum  or  the  Baltic. 

Vi80Roi8  (now  Weser),  an  important  river  of 
Germany,  fallinj^  into  the  German  Ocean.  IHo  - 
emy  makes  it  rise  in  Mount  Melibceus.  because 
the  Romans  were  not  acquainted  with  the  soi.(h- 
ern  course  of  the  Weser  below  Minden. 

VitsllIds.  I.  L.,  father  of  the  emperor, 
was  a  consummate  flatterer,  and  by  his  arta 
gained  promotion.  After  being  consul  in  A.D, 
34,  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
and  had  made  favorable  terms  of  peace  with  Ar- 
tabanus.  But  all  this  only  excited  Caligula's 
jealousy,  and  he  sent  for  Vitellios  to  put  him  to 
death.  The  governor  saved  himself  by  bis  ab- 
ject humiliation  and  the  gross  flattery  which 
pleased  and  softened  the  savage  tyrant.  He 
paid  the  like  attention  to  Claudius  and  Messa- 
lina,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  twice  consul 
with  Claudius,  and  censor. — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  con- 
sul in  48.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  party  of 
Vespasian  on  his  brother*s  fall— 3.  A.,  Roman 
emperor  from  January  2d  to  December  22d, 
A.D.  69,  was  the  son  of  No.  1.  He  was  consul 
during  the  first  six  months  of  48,  and  his  broth- 
er Lucius  during  the  six  following  months.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  elo- 
quence. His  vices  made  him  a  favorite  of  Ti- 
berius, Gains  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  favors.  People  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Galba  chose  such  a  man  to  com- 
mand the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had 
no  military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis 
(now  Colore)  on  the  2d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabius  Valens  and  Cecina  marched 
into  Italy,  defeated  Otho*s  troops  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  thus  secnred  for  Vi- 
tellius the  undisputed  command  of  Italy.  The 
soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  Vitellias 
reached  Rome  in  July.  He  did  not  disturb  any 
person  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  had  been  given 
by  Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho,  nor  did  he  confis- 
cate any  man's  property.  Though  some  of 
Otho*s  adherents  were  put  to  death,  he  let  the 
next  of  kin  take  their  property.  But,  though  h3 
showed  moderation  in  this  part  of  his  conduct, 
he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He  was  a 
glntton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse* 
ment  was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enor 
mous  sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian, 
who  had  at  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Vitellius,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan 
drea  on  the  1st  of  July.  Vespasian  was  speed- 
ily recognized  by  all  the  East ;  and  the  legions 
of  Illyricum,  under  Antonius  Primus,  entered 
the  nortfi  of  Italy  and  declared  for  Vespasian. 
Vitelnus  dispatched  Caecina  with  a  powerfui 
force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but  Caecina  was  not 
faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus  defeated  tha 
Viteliians  in  two  battles,  aivd~^er\\:a»l  1  xik 
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itiu  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona.  Primus  then 
matched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his  way  into 
the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellias  was 
•eized  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  drag- 
ged  to  the  Gemoniae  S<»le«  where  he  was  killed 
with  repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried 
about  Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the 
Tiber;  but  it  was  afterward  interred  by  his 
wife  Galeria  Fuodaiia.  A  few  days  before  the 
death  of  Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burned 
in  the  assault  made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this 
bttililing,  where  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

[VrriA,  the  mother  of  Fufius  Geminus,  was 
put  to  death  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  32  because  she 
had  lamented  the  execution  of  her  son,  who 
bad  been  consul  in  A.D.  29] 

VirBuvlns  PollIo,  M.,  the  author  of  the  eel- 
ebrated  treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  a  few  facts  contained  in 
scattered  passages  of  his  own  work.  He  ap- 
qears  to  have  served  as  a  military  engineer  un- 
der Julius  Caesar,  in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46, 
and  he  was  broken  down  with  age  when  he 
composed  his  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  (The  name  of  the  emper* 
or  is  not  mentioned  in  the  dedication,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Augustus.)  Tho 
object  of  his  work  appears  to  have  had  refer- 
ence to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  subject.  He 
professes  his  intention  to  furnish  the  emperor 
with  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  build- 
ings he  had  already  erected,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  he  might  afterward  erect ;  which  caa 
have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to  protest 
against  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  his  intention  appears  from  several 
other  arguments,  and  especially  from  his  fre- 
quent references  to  the  unworthy  means  by 
which  architects  obtained  wealth  and  favor, 
with  which  he  contrasts  his  own  moderation 
and  contentment  in  his  more  obscure  position. 
In  a  word,  comparatively  unsuccessful  as  an 
architect,  for  we  have  no  building  of  his  men- 
tioned except  the  basilica  at  Fanum,  he  attempt- 
ed to  establish  bis  reputation  as  a  writer  upon 
the  theory  of  bis  art ;  and  in  this  he  hat  been 
tolerably  successful.  His  work  is  a  valuable 
compendium  of  those  written  by  numerous 
Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  chiefly  in 
the  preface  to  his  seventh  book,  and  by  some 
Roman  writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  de- 
fects are  its  brevity,  of  which  Vitruvins  him- 
self boasts,  and  which  he  oflen  carries  so  far  as 
to  be  unintelligible,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
style,  arising  in  part  from  the  natural  difficulty 
of  technical  language,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
author*s  want  of  skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes 
from  his  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  Greek 
authorities.  His  work  is  entitled  De  ArekiUC" 
tura  Lihrx  X  In  the  Firat  Book,  after  the  ded 
ication  to  the  emperor,  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  tho  science  of  architecture,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  proper  education  of  an  architect, 
he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  Sec- 
wnd  Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building. 
The  Thiii,  and  Fourth  Books  are  devoted  to 
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temples  and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  wn- 
ployed  in  them,  namely,  the  Icnic,  Corinthian, 
Doric,  and  Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to 
public  buildings,  the  Sixth  to  private  houses, 
and  the  Seventh  to  interior  decorations.  The 
Eighth  is  on  the  subject  of  jpater ;  the  mode  o? 
finding  it ;  its  different  kinds  ;  and  the  varioun 
modes  of  conveying  it  for  the  supply  of  cities. 
The  Ninth  Book  trehcs  of  various  kinds  of  suO' 
dials  and  other  instruments  for  measnritig  time ; 
and  the  Tenth  of  the  machines  used  in  build* 
ing,  and  of  military  engines.  Each  book  has  a 
preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  subject;  and  these  prefaces 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about 
the  author.  The  best  editions  of  Viiruvius  are 
those  of  Schneider,  8  vols..  Lips.,  1807.  1808, 
8vo ;  of  Stratico,  4  vols.,  Udino,  1825-30,  with 
plates  and  a  Lexicon  Vitruvianum ;  and  of  Mafi- 
ni,  4  vols.,  Rom.,  1836,  fol. 

[Vivisci.     Vid.  BiTURioBt,  No.  2.] 

VocIteb,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tarusates,  Sos- 
siates,  and  Elosates,  probably  in  the  modern 
Tursan  or  Teursan. 

VocbtIos  (now  Bd^berg)^  a  mountain  in  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jura. 

VoconIos  Saza.     Vid,  Saxa. 

VocontIi,  a  powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  southeastern 
part  of  Dauphin^,  and  a  part  of  Provence,  be- 
tween the  Drac  and  the  Durance,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Allobroges,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Salyes  and  Albioeci.  Their  country  con. 
tained  large  and  beautiful  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was  grown. 
They  wore  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  live  un- 
der their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a  Roman 
province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  the  sub 
3ee!8  of  Rome. 

VoflK«u8  or  Vo80B8?8  (HOW  Votget),  a  range 
of  mcun tains  in  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
separating  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Mosella. 
The  rivers  Sequana  (now  iSei'ii^),  Arar(now  Sa- 
dne\  and  the  Mosella  (now  Motelle),  rise  in 
these  mountains. 

VoLAWDOM ,  .^  strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, some  days*  journey  west  of  Artaxala,  men* 
tinned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiii.,  39). 

VoLATERKA  (Volaterranus ;  now  Volaterra), 
called  by  the  Etruscans  Velathri,  one  of  tho 
twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation, 
was  built  on  a  lofty  hill,  about  eighteen  thou 
sand  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  precipitous  ui 
erery  side.  The  city  was  about  four  or  five 
miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  most  northerly  cit> 
of  the  Confederation,  and  possessed  an  extens- 
ive territory.  Irs  dominions  extended  eastwar«! 
as  far  as  the  territory  of  Arretium,  which  wai 
fifty  miles  distant ;  westward  as  far  as  the  Med 
iterranean,  which  was  more  than  twenty  miles 
off;  and  southward  at  least  as  far  as  Populonia, 
which  was  either  a  colony  or  an  acquisition  of 
Volaterrfle.  In  consequence  of  possessing  thu 
two  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia,  Vols* 
terras,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vol- 
aterrs  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  citiet 
whi****  acting  independently  of/the  rest  of  Etro 
igitized  by  V     041 
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*Sa,  determined  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tar* 
^uinius  Priscus ;  but  its  name  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Romans,  and  we 
hayo  no  record  of  its  conquest  by  the  latter. 
Volaterrs,  like  most  of  the  Etrascan  cities, 
espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla ;  and 
such  Wdb  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
It  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years  that 
the  city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks 
of  Volaterrae  as  a  municipium,  and  a  military 
colony  was  founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate. 
It  continued  to  \>e  a  place  of  importance  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  it 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  who  fixed  their  court  here  on  account  of 
the  natural  strength  of  the  site.  The  modern 
town  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  oc- 
oupied  by  the  ancient  city.  It  contains,  bow- 
ever,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  those  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Cae- 
cinae,  and  a  double  gateway,  nearly  thirty  ieet 
deep,  united  by  parallel  walls  of  very  massive 
character. 

VOLATERRAITA  VaDA.       VttL  VaDA,  No.  8. 

VoLcjE,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  the 
VolcfB  Tectosages  and  the  Volcie  Arecomici, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers 
of  Aquitania  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Rhone.  They  lived  under  their  own  laws, 
without  being  subject  to  the  Roman  goyemor 
of  the  province,  and  they  also  possessed  the 
Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabited  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees  as 
far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  eastern 
part  from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Tectosages  was  Tolosa.  A  portion  of 
the  Tectosages  left  their  native  country  under 
Brennus,  and  were  one  of  the  three  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Galatiana  in  Asia  Minor  were 
divided.     Vid.  Galatia. 

VolcatIus  SedioItus.     Vid,  Sedigitus. 

[VoLCATias  Tdllus,  C,  a  Roman  officer,  who 
was  led  by  Cesar  in  charge  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  when  he  was  setting  out  on  the  ex* 
pedition  against  Ambiorix.] 

VoLci  or  VcLci.  1.  (Volcieotes,  pi. :  now 
Vulci)t  an  inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  eighteen 
miles  northwest  of  Tarquinii,  was  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  and  was  situated  upon  a  hill 
of  no  great  elevation.  Of  the  history  of  this 
city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  geographers  and  in  the 
Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that  its 
citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanius, 
B.C.  280.  But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and 
the  vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they 
contain,  prove  that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerlul  and  flourishing  city.  These 
tombs  were  only  discovered  in  1828,  and  have 
yielded  a  greater  number  of  works  of  art  than 
have  been  discovered  in  any  other  parts  of 
Etruria. —2.  (Yolcentes,  Volcentani,  pi. :  now 
VaUo),  a  town  in  Lucania,  thirty-six  miles 
southeast  of  Paestum,  on  th?  road  to  Buxentum. 

VotERO  PublIlIub.     Vid.  Publilius. 

rVoLBsus.      Vid»  VOLUSUS.] 

VoLooBSEs,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Parthia. 
y»tJ  Absaces,  Nos.  23,  27, 28  29.  30. 
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[YoLsoEiis,  a  Rntolian  warrior  in  the  a:7it 
of  Turnus ;  be  encountered  Nisus  and  Eoryalus 
as  they  were  returning  from  their  expedition  to 
the  Rutulian  camp,  loaded  with  booty,  slew  £u 
ryalus,  and  was  himself  slaio  by  Nisus.] 

VoLsci,  an  ancient  yeople  in  Latis^m,  hot 
originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  dwelt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Riyer  Liris,  and  extended 
down  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Their  language 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Umbrian.  They  were 
from  an  early  period  engaged  in  almost  unceas* 
ing  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  were  no. 
completely  subdued  by  the  latter  till  B.C.  83S, 
from  which  time  they  disappear  from  history. 

VolbInIi  or  VulbInii  (Volsiniensis :  now  Bot- 
sena)t  called  Vblbina  or  Vblbuna  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, one  of  the  roost  ancient  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confed- 
eration, was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  called  after  it 

LaCUB    VoLBINIENStB    aud    VULSINIENBIB    (DOW 

La  fro  di  Bolsena).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  B.C.  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  tho 
Roman  territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  and  were  glad  to  parchase  a  twen- 
ty years*  truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Vol* 
sinienses  also  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans 
in  31 1, 294,  and  280,  but  were  on  each  occasion 
defeated,  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  appear 
to-  have  been  finally  subdued.  On  their  final 
subjugation  their  city  was  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  settle  on  a  less  defensible  site  in  the 
plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands  the  mod- 
ern BoUena^  also  became  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  the  birth-plaoe  of  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there  are  scarcely 
any  remains.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill,  northeast  of  Bolsena,  above  tho  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Lacus  Volsiniensis  the  River  Marta  issues ;  and 
the  lake  contains  two  beautiful  islands. 

[VoLTUMNA,  an  Etrurian  goddess,  at  whose 
temple  on  Mens  Ciminius  (9.  v.)  the  Etruriao 
Confederation  used  to  hold  their  general  as- 
semblies.] 

VoLTURcius  or  VuLTOBcIuB,  T.,  of  Cfotons, 
one  of  Catiline^s  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Len- 
tulus  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Al« 
iobroges  to  Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the 
ambassadors  on  the  Mnlvian  bridge,  and  brought 
before  the  senato  by  Cicero,  Volturcius  turned 
informer  upon  obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

[VOLTURHDB.       Vid.  VuLTURNOB.] 

VoLUMNiA,  wife  of  Coriolanus.     Vid.  Coeio- 

LANUB. 

VolupIa  or  VoLDPTAB,  the  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  was  hon- 
ored with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Romanula. 

[VoLVBBNUB  QuADRATUB,  C.  a  tribune  of 
soldiers  under  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  is 
spoken  of  by  the  latter  as  a  brave  and  prudent 
officer,  and  was  therefore  employed  on  several 
difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises.  At  a  later 
period  in  the  war  he  was  praefectus  equitum  in 
the  contest  with  Commius,  king  of  the  Atreba- 
tes,  under  Antony,  and  afterward,  as  tribune  d 
the  plebs  in  B.C.  43,  was  one  of  the  supporterr 
of  Antony.] 

VoLUBiANDs,  son  of  tho  Empcror  TrebonJanoc 
Gallos,  upon  whom  his  fathe*  ';onf»*rred  thp 
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titfe  of  Cesar  in  A  D.  261,  and  of  Augustus  in 
S52.  He  was  slain  along  with  bis  father  in 
254.     Vid.  Gallus. 

VoLusins  MiBcuwos,  L.,  a  jurist,  was  in  the 
consiliam  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Meecianus  wrote  sot- 
eral  works  *  and  there  are  forty-four  excerpts 
from  his  \i  ridings  in  the  Digest.  A  treatise, 
De  Asse  et  Ponderihut^  is  attributed  to  him,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  about  the  authorship.  It 
is  edited  by  Booking,  Bonn,  1831. 

Voi.uBua  or  Volesvs.  [1.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  chiefs  in  the  army  of  Tornus ; 
had  command  of  the  infantry  of  the  VoLsci  and 
the  Rotuli.]— 2.  The  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at 
Rome  with  Titus  Tatins.   Vid.  Valeria  Geits. 

[VoLux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Maure- 
tania,  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  to  meet  Sulla,  and  escort  him 
to  the  royal  presence.] 

VoMANas,  (now  Vomano},  a  small  river  in 
Picenum. 

VoMONBs,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Parthia. 
Vid.  Arsaces,  Nos.  18,  22. 

Vopiscus,  a  Roman  prenomen,  signified  a 
iwin  child  who  was  born  safe,  while  the  other 
twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  an- 
cient Roman  prsnomens,  it  was  afterward  used 
as  a  cognomen. 

VopiscaB,  FlavIus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
one  of  the  six  Seripiores  Historic  AugruMiajfLour- 
ished  about  A.D.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  biographies  of,  1.  Aurelianus;  2.  Tacitus; 
3.  Florianus ;  4.  Probus ;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firmus,  Saturninus,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus ; 
6.  Carus ;  7.  Numerianus ;  8.  Carinus ;  at  this 
point  he  stops,  declaring  that  Diocletian,  and 
those  who  follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  style 
of  composition.    For  editions,  vid.  CAprroLiNas. 

[VoRANus,  a  person  mentioned  in  the  Satires 
of  Horace  as  a  notorious  thief,  said  to  have  been 
a  freedman  of  Q.  Lntatius  Catulus.] 

V08GB8U8.     Vid.  V00B6UB. 

V0TIENU8  MONTANOB.       Vid.  MONTANDS. 
VOLCAMIA  InsiJLA.       Vid.  JEohl/E  IttSVLM. 

VULCANU8,  tho  Roman  god  of  fire,  whose 
name  seems  to 'be  connected  wiih  fulgere,  ful- 
gur,  and  fulmen.  His  worship  was  of  consid* 
erable  political  imp^trtance  at  Rome,  for  a  teir* 
pie  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  him  close  b^ 
the  comitium  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus 
and  Ta'ius,  in  which  the  two  kings  used  to 
meet  and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
near  which  the  popular  assembly  was  held. 
Tatius  is  reported  to  have  established  the  wor- 
ship of  Vulcan  alone  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  and  to 
have  set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  tem- 
ple. According  to  others,  the  temple  was  built 
by  Romulus  himself,  who  also  planted  near  it 
the  sacred  lotus-tree  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  These  circumstances,  and  what 
ts  related  of  the  lotus-tree,  show  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded 
as  a  central  point  of  the  whole  state,  and  hence 
it  was  perhaps  not  without  a  meaning  that  the 
temple  of  Concord  was  subsequently  built  with- 
in the  same  district.  The  most  ancient  festi- 
val in  honoi  nf  V  ulcan  seems  to  have  been  the 


Foruacalia  or  Fumalia,  Vulcan  being  the  gw 
of  furnaces ;  but  his  great  festival  was  called 
Vulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  ot 
August.  The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  sto 
ries  which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestun 
to  their  own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having 
in  the  course  of  time  been  completely  identi 
fied.    Respecting  the  Greek  divinity,  vid.  He- 

PUMBTV8. 

VuLci.     Vid.  VoLCi. 

VuLoiENTEs,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Ndr. 
bonensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta  Julia 
(now  Apt), 

VulsInIi.     Vid.  Volsinii. 

Vur.80,  Manlius.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  256  wnn 
M.  Atilius  Regnlus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  For  details,  vid.  Reoulus, 
No.  8.  Volso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of 
the  year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  250  Vubo  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranus. 
and  with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  oi 
Lilybieum. —  2.  Cn.,  curule  sedile  197,  praeto 
with  Sicily  as  his  province  195,  and  consul  18& 
He  was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the 
peace  which  Scipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with 
Antiochus,  and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Asia 
He  attacked  and  conquered  the  Gallograeci  01 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  instructions  from  the  senate.  He  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy  in  188,  but  in  his 
march  through  Thrace  he  suffered  much  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  lost  a  cor. 
siderable  part  of  the  booty  he  had  obtained  ir 
Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His  triumph 
was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  in  Asib 
had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
his  countrymen.  He  had  allowed  his  army  ev 
ery  kind  of  license,  and  his  soldiers  introduced 
into  the  city  the  luxuries  of  the  East. 

[VuLTBius  Mbna,  an  auctioneer  in  Rome,  a 
freedman  of  the  family  of  the  Vulteii  or  Vulteii 
who  was  leading  a  happy  life  till  Marcius  Phi 
lippus  took  him  under  bis  protection  and  at 
tempted  to  better  his  condition ;  from  the  ill  ef 
fects  produced  by  this  change  or  elevation,  Hor 
ace  draws  a  lesson  of  instruction.] 

VuLTDR,  a  mountain  dividing  Apulia  and  Lo- 
cania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  as  one  of 
the  haunts  of  his  youth.  From  it  the  southeas 
wind  was  called  Vdlturnds  by  the  Romans. 

[VuLTORcius,  T.     Vid.  Volturcius.] 

VuLTURNUM  (now  Castel  di  Voltumo\  a  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Vultur- 
nus,  was  originally  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Ro- 
mans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  At  a  later  time 
it  was  made  a  colony. 

VuLTURMOs  (now  VoUurno)t  the  chief  river 
in  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apennines  in  Sam- 
nium,  and  falling  mto  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Calor  (now  Colore), 
Tamarus  (nov»^  Tamaro),  and  Sabatus  (now  Sa- 
btuo). 


[Xanthicles  (BavdiK^c)*  an  Achaean,  chosen 
general  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Cyrus  ir. 
the  place  of  his  countryman  Socrates,  when  the 
latter  had  bem  tri»acherously  seized  by  Tissa 
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pnerni's.  D. C.  40 1 ,  along  with  Clearchus.  When 
the  arni>  reachf  d  Cotyora,  Xanthicles  was  one 
of  those  fined  for  a  deficiency  in  the  cargoes  of 
tho  ships  whijh  had  hrought  the  soldiers  from 
Trapezus,  ar.d  of  which  he  was  one  of  tLe  com- 
missioners J 

XANTHit-r  B  (Sav6iwnrf)t  wife  of  SocrLtes,  said 
to  be  a  v/oman  of  a  peevish  ano  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

Xakthzpfus  (SdvOiiT'sroc).  I.  Son  of  Ariphron 
and  fa^.her  of  Pericles.  In  B.C.  490,  he  im- 
peached Miltiades  on  his  return  from  his  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  island  of  Pa- 
res. He  succeeded  Themistocles  as  command- 
er of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  479,  and  commanded 
th«  Athenians  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mycale. 
»-f}.  The  elder  of  the  two  legitimate  sons  of 
Pericles,  Paralus  being  the  younger.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  Paraldb.  —  3.  The  I^cedeemonian, 
who  commanded  the  Carthaginians  against  Reg- 
ulus.  For  details,  vid.  Rbgcjlvs,  No.  3.  Xan- 
thippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a  short 
time  after  his  victory  oyer  Regulus. 

[Xantho  {ZavBu),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethya  one  of  the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Cy- 
rene.. 

[Xan-ihub  (Huv^of),  a  son  of  Phaenops,  broth- 
er ofThoon,  a  warrior  in  the  Trojan  army,  slain 
by  Diomedes.] 

Xanthub  (Sdudo^).  1.  A  lyric  poet,  older 
than  Stesichorus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at 
leASt  of  his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him 
in  some  ofthem.  Xanthus  may  be  placed  about 
B.  C.  650.  No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive. 
—'2.  A  celebrated  Lydian  historian,  older  than 
Herodotus,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  480.  The 
genuineness  of  the  Four  Books  of  Lydian  Hiato- 
ry  which  the  ancients  possessed  under  the  name 
of  Xanthus,  and  of  which  some  considerable 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  was  question- 
ed by  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  them- 
selves. There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  work 
among  modern  scholars.  It  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrean  grammarian,  found- 
ed upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus.  [The 
fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer*s 
HiMtoricorum  Grae.  AjUiquiss.  Frofrtnenta^  Hei- 
delb.,  1806;  and  in  MuUer's  ITut.  Gresc.  Fragm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  36-44,  Paris,  1841.] 

Xanthub  (ZuvOoi),  rivers.  1.  Vid.  Scaman- 
DCK.^  -3.  (Now  Echen  CAai),  the  chief  river  of 
Lycia,  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  borders 
of  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  and  flows  south  through 
Lycia,  between  Mount  Cragus  and  Mount  Mas- 
sicytus,  in  a  large  plain  called  the  Plain  of  Xan- 
thus (rd  SuvOiov  ireSiov),  falling  at  last  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  west  of  Patara. 
Thouffh  not  a  large  river,  it  is  navigable  for  a 
sonsiderable  part  of  its  course. 

Xanthub  {Aavdoc:  Savdioc,  Xanthius  :  ruins 
tt  Gunik),  the  most  famous  city  of  Lycia,  stood 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  Twice  in 
the  course  of  its  history  it  sustained  sieges, 
whi(;h  terminated  in  the  self-destruction  of  the 
inhabitants  with  their  property,  first  against  the 
Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  long  afterwar'* 
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against  the  Romans  under  Bruut.  The  cil> 
was  never  restored  after  its  debt:  jcticn  ou  the 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  il  temples 
and  tombs,  and  other  monuments  of  a  most  in- 
teresting character  of  art.  Among  its  templei 
the  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  and 
of  the  Lycian  Apollo ;  besides  which  there  waa 
a  renowned  sanctuary  of  Latona  (rd  A^ruov), 
near  the  River  Xanthus,  ten  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  city.  The 
splendid  ruins  of  Xanthus  have  recently  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  Sir  C.  Pellowes  and  hia 
coadjutors,  and  several  important  remains  of  its 
works  of  art  are  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum  under  the  name  of  the  Xanthian  Mar- 
bles. 

Xbnarchub  {Bivapxo^y  1.  Son  of  Sophron, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rbegian  war  (B.C. 
399-389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  —  2.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy, 
who  lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  are 
given  by  Meineke,  in  his  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  811-16,  edit,  minor.]— 3.  Of  Seleocia 
in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  gram- 
marian in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  heard  him. 
He  taught  first  at  Alexandrea,  afterward  at  Ath- 
ens, and  last  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  tho 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

Xeniadbb  {Aeviddtfc)*  a  Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
when  he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  as  a 
slave. 

[Xbnias  iBev£ac).  1-  A  Parrhasian,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  whom  he  accompanied, 
with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  to  court, 
when  he  was  summoned  thither  by  his  father 
Darius  in  B.C.  405.  After  the  return  of  Cyrus 
to  Western  Asia,  Xenias  commanded  for  him 
the  garrisons  in  the  several  Ionian  slates,  and 
with  the  greater  portion  of  these  troops,  viz., 
four  thousand  heavy  armed  men,  he  joined  the 
prince  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes. 
At  Tarsus  a  large  body  of  his  troops  and  of 
those  of  Pasion  left  their  standards  for  that  of 
Clearchus  ;  and  Cyrus  having  allowed  the  latter 
to  retain  them,  Xenias  and  Pasion  abandoned  the 
army  at  Myriandrus,  and  sailed  away  to  Greece 
— 2.  An  Elean  of  great  wealth,  was  a  proxenos 
of  Sparta,  and  connected  by  private  ties  of  hos- 
pitality with  King  Agis  II.  In  B.C.  400,  during 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  Elis,  Xenias  and 
his  oligarchical  partisans  made  an  attempt  to 
overpower  their  opponents  and  to  subject  their 
country  to  the  Spartans,  but  they  were  defeated 
and  driven  into  exile  by  Thrasidaeus,  the  leader 
of  the  democracy.] 

Xenippa  (now  probably  Uraiijtpa)^  a  city  of 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  by  Curtius. 

XiNdcLEB  (Bevojc^c)-  I-  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  son  of  Carcinus,  who  was  also  a  tragic 
poet,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  who 
attacks  him  on  several  occasions.  His  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent,  and  to  have  re- 
sembled the  worse  parts  of  Euripides ;  but  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  Euripides  B.C.  416. 
Ttiere  was  another  tragic  poet  of  the  name  of 
Xe  nodes,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  of  whom 
no  r&rtieulars  are  recorde(L^2.  .in  Athrniat 
Digitized  by  VjOOQM 
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uohitect,  of  the  demos  of  Cholarcos,  was  one 
of  the  architects  who  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  templo  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  at  Eleasis,  in 
the  time  of  Pericles. 

Xbn5ch1tb8  {AevoKpdnii).  1.  The  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  bom 
n.C.  396,  and  died  314,  al  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  attached  himself  first  to  i£8chines  the  So- 
ctra^A  and  afterward,  while  still  a  youth,  to 
rUto,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  Aft- 
er the  death  of  Plato  be  betook  himself,  with 
Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus ;  and, 
after  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly 
sent  on  embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
at  a  later  time  to  Antipater  during  the  Lamian 
war.  Ho  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  appre- 
hension and  natural  grace ;  but  these  defects 
were  more  than  compensated  by  persevering 
industry,  pure  benevolence,  freedom  from  all 
selfishness,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he  is  said  to 
have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular  fa- 
vor, and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  QieToiKiov)^  to  have  been  saved  only  by 
the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the 
death  of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty* 
five  years.  The  importance  of  Xenocrates  is 
ihown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tus  wrote  upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  Panstius 
and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  regard  for  him. 
Of  his  numerous  works  only  the  titles  have 
come  down  to  us.— 2.  A  physician  of  Aphrodis- 
ias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Besides  some  short  frag- 
ments of  his  writings,  there  is  extant  a  little 
essay  by  him,  entitled  Utpl  rvi  dnd  tuv  'Evvdpuv 
Tpof^Cf  **  Do  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibus,"  which 
is  an  interesting  record  of  the  state  of  Natural 
History  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Edited 
by  Franz,  1774,  Lips.,  and  by  Coray,  1794,  Neap., 
and  1814,  Paris.— 3.  A  statuary  of  the  school  of 
Lysippus,  was  the  pupil  either  of  Tisicrates  or 
of  Euthycrates.  He  also  wrote  works  upon  the 
art.    He  flourished  about  B.C.  260. 

Xbnocbitua  {SevdKpiToc),  of  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  iu  Lower  Italy,  a  musician  and  lyric  poet, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  second  school  of 
Dorian  music,  which  was  founded  by  Thaletas, 
and  was  a  composer  of  Psans. 

XenophInes  (Aevo^avi7c),  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  B.C.  640  and  500.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  and  considerable  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and 
of  a  didactic  poem  *<  On  Nature."  According 
to  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had 
left  his  native  land  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  had  already  lived  sixty-seven  years  in  Hel- 
las, when,  at  tho  ase  of  ninety-two,  he  com- 
posed that  elegy,  lie  quitted  Colophon  as  a 
fugitive  or  exile,  ai.d  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  pliilosophy. 
He  sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation 
of  Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  .ti 
antiquity  as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doc- 
trine of  the  oneness  of  the  universe.  The 
Deity  was  in  his  view  the  animating  power  of 
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the  universe,  l^hich  is  expressed  by  Anstotto 
in  the  words,  that,  directing  bis  glance  on  the 
whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said,  "  God  is  the 
One.**  [His  fragments  are  contained  in  Kar 
Bteu^s  Xenopkanit  Col.  CarminumlUliquia,  Brux 
ellis,  1830.] 

.liNdPHON  (Sevo^).  I.  The  Athenian,  was 
the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a  native  of  the  demus 
Erchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  bu 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the 
philosopher,  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  a  dis- 
tance of  several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Deliuro 
was  fought  B.C.  424  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians,  and  Xenophon  therefore  coul^ 
not  well  have  been  born  after  444.  The  time 
of  his  death,  also,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  an^ 
cient  writer.  Lucian  says  that  hf  attained  to 
above  the  age  of  ninety,  and  Xenophon  himself 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of 
Pbere,  which  happened  in  357.  Between  424 
and  357  there  is  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years, 
and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon  being 
alive  nearly  seventy  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xenophon*s  life  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon himself  mentions  (Anab.,  iii.,  1)  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  joined  this  army. 
Proxenus,  a  friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already 
with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come 
to  Sardis,  and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Persian  prince.  Xenophon  consulted  his  mas- 
ter Socrates,  who  advised  him  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it  was  rather  a  hazardous 
matter  for  him  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyrus, 
who  was  considered  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Lac- 
edaemonians and  the  enemy  of  Athens.  Xeno 
phon  went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did  not  ask  the  god 
whether  he  should  go  or  not :  he  probably  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  merely  asked  to  what 
gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he  might 
be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise.  Soc- 
rates was  not  satisfied  with  his  pupil's  mode 
of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an 
answer  be  told  him  to  go ;  and  Xenophon  went 
to  Sardis,  which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave. 
He  accompanied  Cyrus  mto  Upper  Asia,  la 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  bi^ 
barbarian  troops  were  dispersed^  and  the  Greeks 
were  left  alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  after  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus  and  other 
of  the  Greek  commanders  by  the  Persian  sa- 
trap Tissaphernes  that  Xenophon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  the 
principal  part  in  conducting  the  Greeks  in  their 
memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over  the 
high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus  (Tro- 
bizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapezus  the 
troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in 
great  distress,  and  some  of  them,  under  Xentv 
phon,  entered  the  service  of  SeiUjies,  king  M 
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Thrace.  As  the  LacedKinoDians  under  Thim- 
bron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissaphernea  and 
Pbarnabazus,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  army  of  Tbimbron,  and  Xeno- 
phon led  them  to  Pergamus  to  join  Thimbron, 
599.  Xenophon,  who  was  very  poor«  had  made 
an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the  Caicas  with 
his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to  plun- 
der the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named 
Asidates.  The  Persian,  with  his  women,  chil- 
dren, and  all  his  movables,  was  seised ;  and 
Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  his 
empty  pocicets  {Anab.,  vii ,  8, 23).  He  tells  the 
story  himself  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  399,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Xenophon  was  banished  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that  eyent.  Xen- 
ophon was  not  banished  at  the  time  when  he 
was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron  {Anah., 
vii.,  7,  67),  but  his  expression  rather  seems  to 
imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  do- 
ing after  the  troope  joined  Thimbron.  As  we 
know  nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  that  he  stayed  in  Asia,  and  prob- 
ably with  Thimbron  and  his  successor  Deroyl- 
lidas.  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  com- 
manding the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Asia 
against  the  Persians  in  396,  and  Xenophon  was 
with  him  at  least  during  part  of  the  campaign. 
When  Agesilaus  was  recalled  (394),  Xenophon 
accompanied  him ;  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle  which  they 
fought  at  Coronea  (894)  against  the  Athenians. 
ft  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesilaus 
after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  after  he 
settled  at  SciUus,  in  Elis,  not  far  from  Olympia, 
a  spot  of  which  he  has  given  a  description  in 
*.he  Anabasis  (v.,  3, 7,  dec.).  Here  he  was  join- 
ed by  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  His 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon 
H'as  now  an  exile,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  so  far 
as  he  could  become  one.  His  time  during  his 
long  residence  at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunt- 
ing, writing,  and  entertaining  his  friends ;  and 
perhaps  the  AnahaaU  and  part  of  the  HelUnioa 
were  composed  here.  The  treatise  on  hunting 
and  that  on  the  horse  were  probably  also  writ- 
ten during  this  time,  when  amusement  and  ex- 
ercise of  that  kind  formed  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Xenophon  was  at  last  expelled  from  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the  Eleans  after  re- 
maining there  about  twenty  years.  The  sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  Athens  was  repealed 
on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  year.  In  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which 
was  fought  362,  the  Spartans  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  opposed  to  the  Thebans,  and  Xeno- 
phon^s  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gryllus  fell  in  the 
same  battle  in  which  Epaminondas  lost  his  life. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  re- 
turned to  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  retired 
to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  from  SciUus,  and 
as  we  know  nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he 
died  there.  The  Hipparehicui  and  the  treatise 
on  the  revenues  of  Athens  were  written  aftei 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment.  The 
events  alluded  to  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Cyropa" 
iia  (viii.,  8,  4)  show  that  the  Epilogue  at  least 
vas  written  after  362.    The  time  of  his  death 
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may  have  been  a  few  years  later.  1  he  foDow 
ing  is  a  list  of  Xenophon*8  works :  1.  The  Anab» 
ais  {^AvdSaatc),  or  the  History  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of  the  retreat  of  thu 
Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  It  b  di- 
vided into  seven  books.  This  work  has  immor- 
talized Xenophon*s  name.  It  is  a  clear  and 
pleasing  narrative,  written  in  a  simple  style, 
free  from  aflectation  ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information  on  the  country  which 
was  traversed  by  the  retreating  Gieeks,  and  on 
the  manners  of  the  people.  It  was  the  firsx 
work  which  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
some  portions  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  U 
showed  the  weakness  of  that  extensive  mon- 
archy. The  skirmishes  of  the  retreating  Greeks 
with  their  enemies,  and  the  battles  with  some 
of  the  barbarian  tribes,  are  not  such  events 
as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary history,  nor  can  it,  as  such,  be  compared 
with  Caesar's  Commenuries.  3.  The  HelUnka 
CEXXifviKd)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  sevea 
books,  and  comprehend  the  space  of  forty- eight 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  ends  (vid.  Tbuctoidbs)  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  362.  The  Heltenica  is  generally  a  dry 
narrative  of  events,  and  there  is  nothiag  in  the 
treatment  of  them  which  gives  a  special  inter- 
est to  the  work.  Some  events  of  importance 
are  briefly  treated,  but  a  few  striking  incidents 
are  presented  with  some  particularity.  3.  The 
Cyroptedia  {KvponaiSeia),  in  eight  books,  is  a 
kind  of  political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  li 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  It  shows  how  citixens  are  to  be 
made  virtuous  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  the 
model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a  history  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.  Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  events 
of  his  reign,  without  any  intention  of  subjecting 
them  to  a  critical  examination ;  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Per- 
sian morals  and  Persian  discipline  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  fiction.  Xenophon's  object  was  to 
represent  what  a  state  might  be,  and  he  placed 
the  scene  of  his  fiction  far  enough  oflTtogive  it 
the  color  of  possibility.  His  own  philosophical 
notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta  were  the  real 
materials  out  of  which  he  constructed  his  polit- 
ical system.  The  Cyropadia  is  evidence  enough 
that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political  consti- 
tution of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well-or- 
dered monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a  democracy  like  Athens.  4.  The 
Agesilaus  {*A'ytjaiXaof)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi 
laus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
6.  The  Hijfparchicus  C^irirtLpxiKoc)  is  a  treatise 
on  the  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it 
contains  many  military  precepts.  6.  The  De  Rs 
Eguestrit  a  treatise  on  the  Horse  ClnniKn)^  was 
written  after  the  Hipparchicust  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship*  aa 
regards  the  rider :  it  shows  how  a  man  is  to 
avoid  being  cheated  in  buying  a  horse,  how  a 
horse  is  to  be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The 
Cyrugetieus  {KwfiytriKo^)  is  a  treatise  en  hunt- 
ing ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  dogs ;  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  an^ 
the  mode  of  tak  ig  them.  It  is  a  treatise  writ 
ten  by  a  genuine  sportsman^'ho  loved  the  tJ 
igitized  by  V^jO( 
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eiene  antf  the  excitement  of  the  chase ;  and  it 
may  be  read  with  delight  by  any  sportsman  who 
deserves  the  name.  8, 9.  The  Respublica  Lace- 
iamomoTum  and  Respublica  Atheniefuiumt  the 
two  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  {AoKeSatftovCov  Ilo^trf/a,  and  'ABrfvaluv 
IIoAire/a),  were  not  always  recognized  as  gen- 
uine works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients. 
They  pass,  howeyer,  under  his  name,  and  there 
10  nothing  in  the  internal  eyidence  that  appears 
to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.  The 
writer  clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  insti- 
tutions. 10.  The  De  Vectigalilmt^  a  treatise  on 
the  Revenues  of  Athens  {Tidpoi  ^  itepl  Upo^dav) 
is  designed  to  show  how  the  public  revenue  of 
Athens  may  be  improved.  1 1 .  The  Memorabilia 
of  Socrates,  in  four  books  CAvofivrfpovev/tara 
2ti«rpdrovf ))  was  written  by  Xenophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
youth.  Socrates  is  represented  as  holding  a 
series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops 
and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  peculiar 
fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  practical  work,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenophon*s  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
only  exhibit  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argument- 
ation, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtle- 
ties and  ve:bal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large 
a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xeno- 
phon was  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of 
his  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  memory. 
The  charges  against  Socrates  for  which  he  suf- 
fered were,  that  **  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  which  the  state  believed 
Jiy  and  of  introducing  other  new  demons  {dai- 
uiovta) :  he  was  also  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
yoQtk. '  Xenophon  replies  to  these  two  charges 
specifically ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  show  what 
Socrates's  mode  of  life  was.  The  whole  treatise 
is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  charge  for 
which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a  genuine  pic- 
lure  of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  1 2.  The  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates  {*A'froh)y(a  loKparovc  npoc  ro^c  diKOffrac) 
is  a  short  speech,  containing  the  reasons  which 
induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It  is 
not  a  first-rate  performance,  and  is  considered 
oy  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Xenophon.  13.  The  Symposium  {"LvfiTrdaiov), 
vr  Banquet  of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon 
delineates  the  character  of  Socrates.  The 
speakers  are  supposed  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of 
(he  great  Panathenea.  Socrates  and  others 
are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  interesting  as 
a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking  party,  and  of 
the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which 
It  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
fHendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  Hiero  {'Upov 
f  TvpavviKof)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted 
station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private 
man.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates 
the  advantages  which  the  possession  of  power 
^ives,  Pi)d  tba  means  which  it  ofiei-s  of  obliging 
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and  doing  &ei  vices.  15.  (Econcmuus  (Oixovo^ 
ikSc)  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Crito- 
bulus,  in  which  Socrates  gives  instruction  in 
the  art  called  (Economic,  which  relates  to  the 
administration  of  a  household  and  of  a  man's 
property.  This  is  one  of  tho  best  treatises  cf 
Xenophon.  All  antiquity  and  all  modern  writ- 
ers agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great  merit 
as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
unaffected  style.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  philosophical  speculation  :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things ;  and  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  me- 
diation in  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
best  edition  of  Xenophon's  complete  works  is 
by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1816, 6  vols.  8vo,  [of  which 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  volumes  have  been 
re-edited  and  much  improved  by  Bornemann, 
containing,  the  first,  Cyropcedia,  Leipzig,  1838 ; 
the  second,  AnabasiSf  1825 ;  the  fourth,  Memora- 
bilia, 1829 ;  and  the  sixth,  containing  the  Opus^ 
cula  politicaf  equestria^  venatica,  by  Sauppe,  1838  : 
the  best  separate  editions  of  the  more  important 
works  are,  of  the  Cyropadia,  by  Poppo,  Leip- 
zig, 1821,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipzig,  1843 ;  of 
the  Anabasis,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1827,  and  by 
Kriiger,  Halle,  1828;  of  the  Memorabilia,  by 
Kiihner,  Gotha,  1841 ;  of  the  Historia  Graca, 
from  the  text  of  Dindorf,  with  selected  notes, 
at  the  University  Press,  Oxford,  1831 :  in  addi- 
tion may  be  mentioned,  as  useful  in  the  study  of 
Xenophon,  Sturz's  Lexicon  Xenophonteum,  4 
vols.  8vo,  1801-1804. J^2.  The  Ephesian,  the 
author  of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entiled  Ephe- 
siaea,  or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas 
CE^effiOK^,  rd  Kara  *Av6iav  Kol'ASpoKdfirjv).  The 
style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is 
conducted  without  confusion,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  personages  introduced.  The  ad- 
ventures are  of  a  very  improbable  kind.  The 
age  when  Xenophon  lived  is  uncertain.  He  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  romance  wri^ 
ers.  The  best  editions  of  his  work  are  by 
Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  andbyPassow,  Lips., 
1833. 

Xkbxes  iZip^vc)-  1-  King  of  Persia  B.C. 
486-465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.. 
98)  to  signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  the  Zend  ksathra  and  the  San- 
crit  kskatra,  "  a  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Atossa.  Darius  was  married  twice. 
By  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  he 
had  three  children  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had  four  children  after 
he  had  become  king.  Artabazanes,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession ;  but  Darius  decided  in  favor  ot 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prep- 
arations against  Greece,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  care  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter 
people  to  subjection.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  (B.C.  484),  compelled  the  people  again 
to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Persia,  leaving  his  brother  Achtt^ 
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menes  go  retaor  of  Egypt.  The  next  foar  yean 
wero  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  In  the  sprinff  of  480  he  set  out  from 
dardia  on  his  memoraDle  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  th.3  Hellespont  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  continued  his  march  through  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  River 
Hebrus.  Here  he  resolved  to  number  both  his 
land  and  naval  forces.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a 
most  minute  and  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
nations  comprising  this  mighty  army,  with  their 
various  military  equipments  and  different  modes 
of  fighting.  The  land  forces  contained  forty- 
six  nations.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61,  foil.)  In  his 
march  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  Xerxes 
received  a  still  further  accession  of  strength ; 
and  when  he  reached  Thermopylc,  the  land  and 
sea  forces  amounted  to  two  million,  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ten 
fighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision- 
ships,  &c.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition 
of  Herodotus,  were  more  in  number  than  the 
fighting  men ;  but,  supposins  them  to  have  been 
equal,  the  total  number  of  male  persons  who 
accompanied  Xerxes  to  Thermopylae  reach  the 
astounding  sum  of  five  million,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty!  Such  a  vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ;  but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  efifort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  three  years  before  along  the 
line  of  march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever 
assembled  in  ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any 
known  epoch  of  history.  After  the  review  of 
Doriscus,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  through 
Thrace.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Athos,  Xerxes  left  his  fleet,  which  re- 
ceived orders  to  sail  through  the  canal  that  had 
been  previously  dug  across  the  isthmus— and 
of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible  {vid. 
Athos)— and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme,  aft- 
erward called  Thessalonica.  After  joining  his 
fleet  at  Therme,  Xerxes  marched  through  Mac- 
edonia and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition  till  he  reached  Tbermopylae.  Here 
the  Greeks  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Leoni- 
das,  king  of  Sparta,  conducted  a  land  force  to 
Thermopylee  ;  and  his  colleague  Eurybiades 
sailed  with  the  Greek  fleet  to  the  north  of  £u- 
bosa,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and  was  called 
Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Hestiea.  Xerxes  ar- 
rived in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Ther- 
mopylas,  but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent storm  and  hurricane  ofifthe  coast  of  Sepias 
in  Magnesia,  by  which  at  least  four  hundred 
ships  of  war  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  an  im- 
mense number  of  transports.  Xerxes  attempt- 
ed to  force  his  way  through  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, but  his  troops  were  repulsed  again  and 
again  by  Leonidas ;  till  a  Malian,  of  the  name 
of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a  pass  over 
the  mountains  of  CEta,  and  thus  enabled  them 
to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas  and 
tis  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all  slain. 
Vid>  Lbonidas.  On  the  same  days  on  which 
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Leonidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  of 
Xerxes,  ths  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attaok^ 
ed  the  Persian  fleet.  In  the  first  battle  the 
Greeks  had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  following 
night  the  Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from 
a  violent  storm.  Two  days  afterward  the  con- 
test was  renewed,  and  both  sides  fought  with 
the  greatest  courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at 
the  close  still  maintained  their  position,  and  had 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy*s  ships, 
yet  their  own  loss  was  considerable,  and  half 
the  Athenian  ships  were  disabled.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Greek  commanders  aban 
doned  Artemisium  and  retired  to  Salamis,  oppo- 
site the  southwest  coast  of  Attica.  It  was  novi 
too  late  to  send  an  army  into  Bceotia,  and  Attica 
thus  lay  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the 
invader.  The  Athenians  removed  their  worn 
en,  children,  and  infirm  persons  to  Salamis. 
iEgina,  and  Trcezen.  Meantime  Xerxes  march 
ed  through  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  and  at  length 
reached  Athens.  About  the  same  time  that 
Xerxes  entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Phalerum.  He  now  resolved  upon  an 
engagement  with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  history 
of  this  memorable  battle,  of  the  previous  dis- 
sensions  among  the  Greek  commanders,  and  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  the  lasv, 
is  related  elsewhere.  FuL  Themistoclcs.  Xeix 
es  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  lofty  seat,  which 
was  erected  for  him  on  the  shores  of  the  main 
land,  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  JEajBL* 
lees,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  armament. 
Xerxes  now  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safe* 
ty,  and  resolved  to  leave  Greece  immediately. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Mardo- 
nius,  who  undertook  to  complete  the  conquest 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Xerxes  left  Mardonius  the  number  of  troops 
which  he  requested,  and  with  the  remainder 
set  out  on  his  march  homeward.  He  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  forty-five  days  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  at 
the  Hellespont,  he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia 
by  ship.  He  entered  Sardis  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  the 
war  was  continued  in  Greece ;  but  Mardonius 
was  defeated  at  Plataeas  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  same  day  another 
victory  was  gained  over  the  Persians  at  My- 
cale  in  Ionia.  Next  year,  478,  the  Persians  lost 
their  last  possession  in  Europe  by  the  capture 
of*  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.  Thus  the  strug- 
gle was  virtually  brought  to  an  end,  though  the 
war  still  continued  for  several  years  longer. 
We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  history  of 
Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  465,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  years,  by  Artahanus,  who  aspired  te 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succe«! 
ed  by  his  son  Aktazbrzes  I.~II.  The  only  le- 
gitimate son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his 
father  as  King  of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  mur- 
dered after  a  short  reign  of  only  two  months  by 
his  half-brother  Sogdianus,  who  thus  becaiM 
king. 

XiPHiLiNus  (Bc^(>Upor>,  of  Trapezus,  was  a 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  thirty  sixth  to 
the  eightieth  b:>ok»  at  the  cocrmand  of  the  £iii» 
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peior  Michael  VII.  Dacas,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  1071  to  1078.  The  work  i«  executed  with 
oareiessness,  and  is  only  of  ralae  as  presenring 
the  main  facts  of  the  original,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  lost.  It  is  printed  along  with  Dion 
Cassius. 

XiphonU  iZi^Qvia :  now  Capo  H  S.  Croee),  a 

omontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  ahove 
Syracuse,  with  a  harbor  (fii^eioc  Xif4v)> 

XoTs  or  ChoTs  (So7f,  H<$9r,  XdZf),  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Esypt,  north  of  Lcontopolis,  on 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyti- 
eus,  the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian kings.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished 
ander  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  ^eiy 
doabtful.  Some  identify  it  with  the  Papremis 
of  Herodotus. 

XuTHus  {BovOof)j  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Dorus  and  iEolus.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achens  and  Ion.  Others 
■Ute  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xothus  was  expelled  ftom  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Erechtheos.  After  the 
death  of  Erechtheos,  Xuthns,  being  chosen  ar- 
bitrator, adjudged  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
brother-in-law  Cecrops,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  expelled  by  the  other  sons  of  Erech- 
theus,  and  settled  in  .£gialus  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xylins,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Termessus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii., 
IB). 

XtkIa  or  XYHijE  (HvWa :  Bwtevc :  now  Tim- 
kU),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthi- 
otis,  east  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (7  Bwtof 
'ufivii :  now  Niztro  or  DtrtU), 

Xtpbte  {Zvnir^i  SvireraioVf  Svirereuv,  Svire* 
latuvevct  Hvirer«vf,  avwinoc)*  said  to  haye  been 
anciently  called  Tboja,  a  demus  of  Attica  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  near  Pirseua. 


Zabatus  (Zd6aroc)-     Vid.  Lycus,  No.  6. 

[Zabdicens,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
which  was  a  city  named  Zabda  or  Bezabda.] 

Zabb  (Za^),  a  name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  southern  part  of  Numidia,  as 
far  as  the  border  of  the  Great  Desert 

[Zabus,  a  river  of  Assyria,  called  by  the  Mac- 
edonians Caprus.     Vid.  Capbus.] 

Zacynthds  {ZuKwdofi  ZoKvvdtof,  Zacynthi- 
OS :  now  ZanU),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
olT  the  coast  of  Elis,  about  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contained  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called  Psophis. 
There  are  two  considerable  chains  of  mount- 
ains in  the  island.  The  ancient  writers  men- 
tion Mount  Elatus,  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  tho  modern  Scopo  in  the  southeast  of  the  isl- 
and, and  which  rises  to  the  height  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  nine  feet.  Zacynthus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  were  visited  by  Herodotus,  and  which 
still  supply  a  large  ouantity  of  bitumen.  About 
one  hundred  tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present 
day  annually  extracted  from  these  wells.  Zi- 
•volhus  was  inhabited  by  a  Greek  population  at 
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an  early  period.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  ZaeyoJius,  a  son  of  Dardanus,  who 
colonised  the  islaLd  from  Psophis  in  Arcadia  1 
and,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  Za- 
cynthians  founded  the  town  of  Saguntum  ic 
Spain.  Vid.  Saoitiituii.  The  island  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the 
*t  woody  Zacynthus."  It  was  afterward  colo 
nized  by  Acheans  from  Peloponnesus.  It  form* 
ed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a  later  time  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  monarehs,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  ^he  Romans  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain. 

Zadbacarta  (Zad^axopra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through 
Mount  Goronos.    (Compare  TxfM.) 

Zagbbds  (Za/peuc),  a  surname  of  the  mystio 
Dionysus  {Awwaof  ^fidvioc),  whom  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  hare 
begotten  by  Persephone  (Proserpina),  before 
she  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Titans ;  and  Athena  (Minerva) 
carried  his  heart  to  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

Zaobos  or  -V8  {6  Zdypof  and  rd  Zayptov  ^pof, 
now  Mountain*  of  Kurdisian  and  Louristan)^  the 
general  name  for  the  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing the  southeastern  continuation  of  the  Tau- 
rus, and  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  from  the  southwestern  side 
of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (now  Van)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  northeastern  side  of  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Golf,  and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and 
Sosiana.  More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros 
was  applied  to  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the 
northern  part  being  called  the  mountains  of  the 
Cordoeni  or  Gordy»i,  and  the  southern  part 
Parachoathras. 

Zaitha  or  Zautha  (Zav^u),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
twenty  Roman  miles  south  of  Circesium,  re- 
markable as  the  place  at  which  a  monument 
was  erected  to  the  murdered  Emperor  Gordian 
by  his  soldiers. 

Zalbocus  (ZciAfViToc),  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locriana,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  is  described 
by  others  as  a  man  of  good  family.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythago- 
ras, as  some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  years  before  Pjrthaeoras 
The  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucns  is  as- 
signed to  B.C.  600.  His  code  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  collection  of  written  laws  that  the 
Greeks  possessed.  The  general  character  of 
his  laws  was  severe ;  but  they  were  observed 
for  a  long  period  by  th^  Locrians,  who  obtained, 
in  consequence,  a  high  reputation  for  legal  or- 
der. Among  other  enactments,  we  are  tcud  thai 
the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of  the  eyes 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  son  of  Zaleu- 
cns havinff  become  liable  to  this  penalty,  and 
the  father  himself  suffering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  blinded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one 
forbidding  any  citizen,  under  penalty  of  death,  tr 
enter  the  senate  house  in  arms.^-^On  one  occa 
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lion,  KoweTur,  on  a  sadden  emergency  in  time 
of  war,  Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law, 
which  was  remarked  to  him  by  one  present ; 
whereupon  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declar- 
ing til  at  lie  won  d  himself  vindicate  the  law. 
Other  authors  tell  the  same  stoiy  of  Charon- 
das,  or  of  Diocles. 

Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxis  (ZaA^ofiCt  Za^X^cc), 
baid  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear*s  skin 
{Zd?^oc)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  bore.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  cur- 
rent among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a 
Oetan,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras  in 
Samoa,  but  was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not 
only  great  wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge 
from  Pythagoras,  and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom 
he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  re- 
turned amonff  the  Getae,  introducing  the  civili- 
zation and  tne  religious  ideas  which  he  had 
gained,  especially  regarding  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  in  a  sub- 
terraneous cave  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
to  have  again  made  his  appearance  among  the 
Getae.  Herodotus  inclines  to  place  the  age  of 
Zalmoxis  a  long  time  before  Pythagoras,  and 
expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  story  it- 
self, but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man, 
or  an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  Gete  believed  that  the  departed  went  to 
him. 

Zama  RboIa  (Zofia :  Zamensis  :  now  Zoumi- 
reeHf  southeast  of  Kaff),  a  strongly- fortified  city 
in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory.  It  was  the  ordinary 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  had  here  his  treas- 
ury and  his  harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  in  which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  and  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended, 
B.C.  202.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
restored,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  under  the  em- 
pire as  a  colony  and  a  bishop's  see.  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  speak  of  a  fountain  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. There  were  unimportant  places  of  the 
same  name  in  Cappadocia  and  Mesopotamia. 

Zanclk.     Vid.  Messana. 

ZAPAORTiNB,  a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Par- 
thia,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zabadrus  (now  SutUi),  a  river  of  Northern 
India,  now  the  southern  ooundary  of  the  Punjab. 
It  rises  from  two  principal  sources  beyond  the 
Himalaya^  and  falls  into  the  Hyphasis  (now 
Oharra). 

Zaranojb  or  -I,  or  Sabanoa  (Zopccyyoc,  2a- 
Itayyai),  a  people  in  the  north  of  Drangiana,  on 
the  confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance 
of  their  name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the 
people  of  Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangs,  suggests 
a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically 
distinguished  from  them. 

Zaraz  or  Zarbz  (Zapaf,  Zdpfi^,  I.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  from  Mount 
Parnon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the 
promontory  Malea. — 2.  (Now  JteraJra),  a  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  at  the  foot  of  tl^e 
mountain  o/the  same  name. 

Zariaspe.     Vid.  Bactra. 

Zariaapis,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native 
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name  for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  &tood,  antf 
which  is  usually  called  Bactnis.  Vtd.  Bactra 
The  people  on  its  banks  were  called  Zariasps 

Zbla  or  ZiBLA  {rik  ZifXa :  bow  ZiUek),  a  cit) 
in  the  south  of  Pontus,  not  far  south  of  Amasia. 
and  four  days'  ioumey  east  of  Tavium.  It 
stood  on  an  artificial  hill,  and  was  strongly  for* 
tified.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  and  famous  tern 
pie  of  Anaitis  and  other  Persian  deities,  in  which 
great  religious  festivals  were  held.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  Zeletis  or  Zelitis. 
At  Zela  the  Roman  general  Valerins  Triarins 
was  defeated  by  Mithradates ;  but  the  city  is 
more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  that  in 
which  Julius  Cesar  defeated  Pbarnaces,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  this  dispatch  to  Rome :  Vtm : 
ViDi:  Vici. 

[ZBLABcmrs  {Z^Xapxoc)?  an  inspector  of  the 
market  (dyopavdfioc)  among  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries of  Cyrus,  attacked  by  the  soldiers  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  misconduct  in  his  ofiScial  duty 
while  they  were  at  Trapezus  ;  avoided  the  at- 
tack, and  escaped  from  Trapezus  by  sea.} 

ZelabIom,  a  Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  of  uncertain  site. 

ZblIa  (ZeAeca),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  River  JEse- 
pus,  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Cyzious.  At  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion  the  head-quarters  of  the  Per- 
sian army  were  fixed  here. 

Zblus  {Z^Xoc)f  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and  Styx, 
and  a  brother  of  Nice. 

Zbno,  Zbnon  (Zivuvy  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citium  in  Cy 
prus,  and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.  He  began  at  an 
early  age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  fa- 
ther was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athena 
when  he  went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  thirty  years,  Zeno  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piraeus ;  whereupon  he  was  led 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  en 
tirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  ship- 
wreck ;  according  to  others,  he  still  retained  a 
large  fortune ;  but,  whichever  of  these  accounts 
is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contentment  be 
came  proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  his  virtues 
shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  the  comic 
poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said  to 
have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and 
simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  ts 
have  been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  have  led 
him  to  attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied 
under  Stilpo  of  the  Megaric  school ;  and  he  suli- 
sequently  received  instruction  from  the  two 
other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodorus  Cronus 
and  Philo,  and  from  the  Academics  Xenocratea 
and  Polemo.  The  period  which  Zeno  thus  de- 
voted to  study  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
twenty  years.  At  its  dose,  and  after  he  had 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  (Stoa  Pccdle),  which,  at 
an  earlier  time,  had  been  a  place  in  which  poeti 
met     From  this  place  his  disciples  were  calk- 
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fk&uM  Aiuo4g  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
Athenians  likewise  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him»  and  displayed  the  greatest  esteem 
for  him ;  for,  although  the  well-known  story  that 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him, 
as  the  most  trustworthy  man,  may  be  a  later 
ioTention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  autbentioity  of  the  decree  of  the  people  by 
which  a  golden  crown  and  a  pablic  burial  in  the 
CeramicQs  were  awarded  to  him.  The  Athe- 
nian citizenship,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
a'ined,  that  he  might  not  become  unfaithful  to 
his  native  land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year  either  of 
Zeno*s  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  his  school  for  fifty-eight  years,  and 
to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  260).  Zeno  wrote 
numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  of  Chrysip- 
pus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  obscured 
those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  adherents  of 
the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to 
the  books  of  its  founder.  Hence  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic  phiios* 
ophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.  —  2.  The  Eleatic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in 
Italy,  son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  favorite  dis- 
ciple of  Parmenides.  He  was  born  about  B.C. 
488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompanied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.  KtVi.  PiBMsinDBs.  Heap- 
pears  to  have  resided  some  time  at  Athens,  and 
is  said  to  have  unfolded  his  doctrines  to  men 
like  Pericles  and  Callias  for  the  price  of  one 
hucdred  minae.  Zeno  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  the  citizens  of  Elea  had  pledged 
themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.  His  love 
of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage  with  which 
ne  exposed  his  life  in  order  to  deliver  his  native 
country  from  a  tyrant.  Whether  be  perished 
in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fall  of  the  tyrant, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  authorities  vary.  They 
also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  difierently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
develop  the  philosophical  system  of  Parmeni- 
des. Vid.  Parmenidbs. — 3.  An  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He 
was  sometimes  termed  Carypfutus  Epieurearum, 
He  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespect- 
ful terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  other  philoso- 
phers. For  instance,  he  called  Socrates  the  At- 
tic buffoon.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Apollodorus, 
and  is  described  as  a  clear-headed  thinker  and 
perspicuous  expounder  of  his  views. 

ZekobU  ,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  ( A.D.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  toler- 
ated by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syr- 
ia, Asia,  and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her 
•way,  and  to  makis  good  the  title  which  she 
elaimed  of  Queen  otthe  East.  By  this  rash 
ambition  she  lost  both  her  kingdom  and  her  lib- 
erty. She  was  defeated  by  Aurelian,  taken  pris- 
•nei  on  tho  capture  of  Palmyra  (273),  and  ca^- 
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ried  to  Rome,  where  she  adorned  the  tniim{>li 
of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her  life  was  spared  by 
Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of  hei 
years  with  her  sons  in  the  vicinity  of  fihnr 
(now  TivoU).  Looginus  lived  at  her  court,  and 
was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Palmyra 
Vid.  LoHOiirus. 

Zbn5b!a  {ZnvoCia :  now  CheUbi  or  ZeUbt),  a 
city  of  Chalybonitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  three  days*  journey  both  from 
Sura  and  from  Circesium.  It  was  founded  hf 
Zenobia. 

ZaNdaiDs  (Z]7vo6iof),  live.i  at  Romo  in  the 
ime  of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a  col- 
.ectk>n  of  proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  divided  into  hund- 
reds. The  last  division  is  incomplete,  the  to- 
tal number  collected  being  A'fe  bnndred  and 
fifty-two.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  (UapoifUai  *£AA^iira(,  Antwerp,  1612), 
[in  the  Pareaniographi  Graei  of  Gaisford,  Ox< 
ford,  1836,  and  of  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin, 
GOttingen,  1839.] 

Zbmodorus,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Ne- 
ro the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  be 
set  up  in  front  of  the  Golden  House,  and  which 
was  afterward  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasiaa 
as  a  statue  of  the  Son.  It  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  height. 

ZBNdDOTluM  or  -lA  (Z^vodoTioi;,  Zi^vodor/a),  a 
fortress  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha, 
a  little  above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Ichnas. 
It  was  a  Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which 
did  not  revolt  from  the  Parthians  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Crassus. 

Zbnodotus  iZtfvSdoToc).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandrea,  and 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about 
B.C.  208.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Phila- 
delphus, together  with  his  two  great  contempo- 
raries, Alexander  the  .£toIian,  and  Lycophron 
the  Chalcidian,  to  collect  and  revise  all  the 
Greek  poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  under- 
took the  task  of  collecting  the  tragedies,  Lyco- 
phron the  comedies,  and  Zenodotus  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  of  the  other  illustrious  poets. 
Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  he  is 
called  the  first  Reviser  (liiop^Tnt)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Atop^o^ic)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the 
text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  ex- 
punged verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spuri- 
ous, but  left  them  in  his  copy.  8.  He  intro- 
duced new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered 
verses.  The  great  attention  which  Zenodotus 
paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new 
epoch  in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  results  of  his  investigations  re- 
specting the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words 
were  contained  in  two  works  which  lie  pub* 
lished  under  the  title  of  a  Glossaiy  {TJiuKraai), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phra- 
ses.—2.  Of  Alexandrea,  a  grammarian,  livctf 
after  Arlstarchus,  whoso  recension  of  tho  Ho 
meric  poems  he  attacked.         ^  j 
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ZlPflf  RA.        Vid.  HaL1CABNA88U8. 
ZEPHfRlUM  (ZefvpiOVjBC.OKpUTnpiOVy  1.  e.|  the 

western  promontory)^  the  name  of  several  prom- 
ontories of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which, 
however,  faced  the  west.  The  chief  of  them 
were  the  following :  I.  In  Europe.  1.  (Now 
Capo  di  Bruttano),  a  promontory  in  Bruttiimi, 
forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try, from  which  tk3  Loori,  who  settled  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  said  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Epizephyrii,  Vid.  p.  445,  b.— 2.  A  prom, 
ontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprus. — II.  In 
Asia.  1.  In  Pontus  (now  Cape  Zefreh),  a  bead- 
land  west  of  Tbipolis,  with  a  fort  and  harbor 
of  the  same  name.->2.  Vid.  Gabia. — 3.  In  Gill- 
cia  (now  probably  Cape  Cavaliere),  a  far-pro- 
jecting promontory,  west  of  Promootorium 
Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  east  of 
Promontorium  Sarpedon,  and  just  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Galycadnus,  which  Polybius,  Ap- 
pian,  and  Livy  call  by  the  same  name  as  the 
river,  Galycadnus. — ^III.  In  Africa  (now  Kasser 
Maarak),  a  headland  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Gyrenaica,  west  of  Darnis. 

ZsPHtBus  (Ze^pof),  the  personification  of 
the  west  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son 
of  Astraeus  and  Eos  (Aurora).  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  are  frequently  mentioned  together  by 
Homer,  and  both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in 
Thrace.  By  the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zephyrus  be- 
came the  father  of  the  horses  Xantbus  and 
Balius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles ;  but  he 
was  mariied  to  Ghloris,  whom  he  had  carried 
off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Gar- 
us. 

[Zbrna  (Zemensis),  a  city  of  Dacia,  a  Ro- 
man colony,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  Pont  Trajani :  it  is  sometimes  called  Colo- 
ma  Zemensium.1 

Zbbynthds  {Znpyvdoc :  ZifpvvBioc)^  a  town  of 
Thrace,  in  the  territory  of  iEnos,  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo  and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence 
called  Zerynthius  and  Zerynthia  respectively. 
Some  writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian 
cave  of  Hecate  in  Samothrace. 

Zetes  (Z^ri/f)  and  Galais  (KaAa;c>f  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Oritbyia,  frequently  called  the  Bo- 
bbadje,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts, 
and  are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sis- 
ter Gleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phineus, 
king  of  Salmydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
tons  into  prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation 
of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  found  by 
Zetes  and  Galais,  when  they  arrived  at  Salmy- 
dessus in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  They  lib- 
erated their  sister  and  his  children,  gave  the 
kingdom  to  the  latter,  and  sent  the  second  wife 
of  Phineus  to  her  own  country,  Scythia.  Oth- 
ers relate  that  the  Boreads  delivered  Phineus 
from  the  Harpies ;  for  it  had  been  foretold  that 
the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by  the  sons  of  Bo- 
reas,  but  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  must  die  if 
they  should  not  be  able  to  orertake  the  Har- 
pies. Others,  again,  state  that  the  Boreade  per- 
ished in  their  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  rela- 
ted to  account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against 
the  Boreads.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in 
Tenos,  adorned  with  sepulchral  stele,  one  of 
which  moved  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the 
952 
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north.    Galais  is  also  mentioned  as  the  f  xiudir 
of  the  Gampaoian  town  of  Gales. 

Zbthus  (ZiT^of),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Antiope,  and  brother  of  Amphion.  For  details, 
vid.  Amphion. 

Zeuois,  Zeuoitana  Reoio  (i  Zevytitt'.'i  . 
northern  part  of  Tunis),  the  northern  district 
of  Africa  Propria.     Vid.  Aprica. 

Zeuoma  (Zfv^fia,  i.  e..  Junction :  now  probably 
Rumkaleh)f  a  ^ity  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
Gommagene  and  Gyrrhestice,  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a  point  where  the  river  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  which  haJ  been  constructed  by 
Abzander  the  Great :  hence  the  name.  Afler- 
w'lrd,  when  the  ford  of  Thapsacos  became  im- 
passable for  travellers,  on  account  of  the  hordes 
of  Arabs  who  infested  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  the  bridge  at  Zeugma  gave  the  only 
passage  over  the  river. 

Zeus  (Zevf),  called  J&pItbe  by  the  Romans, 
the  greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  soi 
of  Gronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  Hades  (Pluto),  Hestia  (Ves- 
ta), Demeter  (Geres),  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  also 
married  to  his  sister  Hera  (Juno).  When  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  his  brothers  distributed  among 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by  lot, 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  obtained  the  sea.  Hades 
(Pluto)  the  lower  worid,  and  Zeus  (Jupiter)  the 
heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  but  the  earth 
became  common  to  all.  According  to  the  Ho- 
meric account,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  dwelt  on  Mount 
Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to 
penetrate  with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  it- 
self. He  is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men, 
the  most  high  and  powerful  among  the  immor- 
tals, whom  all  others  obey.  He  is  the  sapreme 
ruler,  who,  with  his  counsel,  manages  every 
thing;  the  founder  of  kingly  power,  and  of  law 
and  of  order,  whence  Dice,  Themis,  and  Neme- 
sis are  his  assistants.  For  the  same  reason,  be 
protects  the  assembly  of  the  people  (uyopatoc^ 
the  meetings  of  the  council  (jdoifAaloc),  and  as 
he  preside:  over  the  whole  state,  so  also  over 
every  house  and  family  (kpKelo^).  He  also 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  {6pKioc) 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality  (U^ioc),  and  pro- 
tected suppliants  iUiatoi;).  He  avenged  those 
who  were  wronged,  and  punished  those  who 
had  committed  a  crime,  for  he  watched  the  do- 
ings and  sufferings  of  all  men  {knAyfuoc).  He 
was  further  the  original  source  of  all  prophet 
ic  power,  from  whom  all  prophetic  signs  and 
sounds  proceeded  (iravo/i^fof).  Every  thing 
good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus  (Jupiter); 
according  to  his  own  choice,  he  assigns  good  or 
evil  to  mortals ;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinate 
to  him.  He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  the  shaking  of  his  a&gis  produces  storm 
and  tempest :  a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  in  the  Homeric  poems  describe  him 
as  the  thonderer,  the  gatherer  of  ctouds,  and 
the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hera  (Juno),  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Ares  (Mars)  and  H«* 
phaestus  (Vulcan),  and  one  daughter,  Hebe. 
Hera  (Juno)  sometimes  acts  as  an  independent 
divinity ;  she  is  ambitious,  and  rebels  agaipst 
her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  to  him. 
and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ;  his  amour* 
with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  !*<» 
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•oncealed  from  her,  though  the^  generally  ronse 
uer  jealousj  and  rerenge.  Daring  the  Trojan 
war,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
favored  the  Trojans,  until  Agamemnon  repaired 
the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Achilles.  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), no  doubt,  was  originally  a  god  of  a  por- 
tion of  nature.  Hence  the  oak,  with  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  the  fertile  dores,  were  sacred  to  him 
at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence,  also,  rain, 
storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work ;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Creun  stories 
of  milk,  honey,  and  the  cornucopia.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  however,  this  primitive  character 
of  a  personification  of  certain  powers  of  nature 
is  already  effaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god 
appears  as  a  political  and  national  divinity,  as 
the  king  and  father  of  men,  as  the  founder  and 
protector  of  all  institutions  hallowed  by  law, 
custom,  or  religion.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  the  son  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune).  Cronos  (Saturn)  swallowed 
his  children  immediately  after  their  birth ;  but 
when  Rhea  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
•he  applied  to  Uranus  (Ccelus)  and  Gre  (Terra) 
to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  (CobIus) 
and  Ge  (Terra)  therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos 
in  Crete,  requesting  her  to  bring  up  her  child 
there.  Rhea  accordingly  concealed  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) in  a  cave  of  Mount  ^Egeon,  and  gave  to 
Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  doth, 
which  he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
bis  son.  Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) was  born  and  brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte 
or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan  Ida),  Ithome  in  Messe- 
nia,  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  iEgion  in  Achaia,  or 
Olenos  in  i£tolia.  According  to  the  common 
account,  however,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  grew  up  in 
Crete.  In  the  mean  time,  Cronos  (Saturn),  by 
a  cunning  device  of  Ge  (Terra)  or  Metis,  was 
made  to  bring  up  the  children  he  had  swal- 
lowed, and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which  was 
afterward  set  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Delphi. 
The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cyclopes 
from  the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been  fet- 
tered by  Cronos  (Saturn),  and  they,  in  their 
gratitude,  provided  him  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. On  the  advice  of  Ge  (Terra),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) also  liberated  the  hundred-armed  Gigan- 
tes,  Briareos,  Cottus,  and  Gyes,  that  they  might 
assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  Titans.  The 
Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  in  Tartarus, 
where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by  the 
Hecatoncheires.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Terra)  begot  Typhoeus,  who  began  a  fearful 
struggle  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  but  was  con- 
quered. Zeus  (Jupiter)  now  obtained  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena 
(Minerva),  he  took  the  child  out  of  her  body 
and  concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  (CcbIus)  and  Ge  (Terra),  who  told  him 
Uiat  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of 
the  world ;  for  if  Metis  had  given  birth  to  a 
SOD,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this,  Zeus 
iJupiter;  became  the  father  of  the  Horie  and 
Mare  by  his  second  wife  Themis ;  of  the 
Charites  by  Eurynome ;  of  Persephone  (Pnser- 
piii.i)  by  Demeter  f Ceres) ;  of  the  Muses  by 


Mnemosyne ;  o'  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  t> 
liCto  (Latona) ;  and  of  Hebe,  Ares  (Mars),  and 
Uithyia  by  Hera  (Juno).  Athena  was  born  out  of 
the  head  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  while  Hera  (Juno), 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  birtli  to  Hephestos 
(Vulcan)  without  the  co-operation  of  Zeus  (Jo. 
piter).  The  family  of  the  Cronids  accordingly 
embraces  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
Zens  (Jupiter,  the  head  of  them  all),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  Apollo,  Ares  (Mars),  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), Hephestus  (Vulcan),  Hestia  (Vesta),  De- 
meter (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Athena  (Minerva), 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Artemis  (Diana).  These 
twelve  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshipped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who,  in  particular,  identified 
their  Jupiter  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  In  survey- 
ing the  different  local  traditions  about  Zeus,  it 
would  seem  that  originally  there  were  several, 
or  at  least  three,  divinities  which  in  their  re- 
spective countries  were  supreme,  but  which  in 
the  course  of  time  became  united  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do- 
donean,  Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zeus. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Zeus  (Zevc  Av/raZbc)  was  born, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Ar- 
cadia, either  on  Mount  Parrhasium  or  on  Mount 
Lycsus.  He  was  brought  up  there  by  the  nymphs 
Thisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno.  Lycaon,  a  son  of 
Pelasgus,  erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Lycsus  on 
Mount  Lycaeus,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Lycea  in  honor  of  him.  Vid.  Lrc  aus,  Lycaon 
No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Mount  Lycsus.  2.  The 
Dodonaan  Zeua  (Zevf  t^aduvdioc  or  HeTjiayiKo^) 
possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  at 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetx 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him ;  hut 
there,  too,  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared 
by  the  Dodonaean  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respect- 
ing the  Dodonaean  oracle  of  Zeus,  vid.  Dici. 
ofAntiq.,  art.  Obaoulum.  3.  The  Cretan  Zeua 
{Zevc  ^iKTalo^  or  Kp^ra/n^r).  We  have  al- 
ready given  Hesiod*8  account  of  this  god.  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  b^ 
the  Curetes  and  the  nymphs  Adrastia  and  Ida, 
the  daughters  of  Melisseus.  They  fed  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  the  bees  of 
the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey.  Crete 
is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great  Zeus, 
and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been  verj 
ancient.  4.  The  noHonal  Hellenic  Zeua,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  the  great  na- 
tional panegyris  was  celebrated  once  in  foui 
years.  There,  too,  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the 
father  and  king  of  cods  and  men,  and  as  th6 
supreme  god  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  His  statue 
there  was  executed  by  Phidias,  a  few  years  be 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this  statue  having 
been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words  of 
Homer  (//.,  i.,  527).  Vid.  Phiuab.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  im- 
mense number  of  epithets  and  surnames,'  which 
are  derived  partly  from  the  places  where  he  was 
worshipped,  and  partly  from  his  powers  and 
functions.  The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains  were  tecredJtQ  him,  and  hit 
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•acnfioes  generally  consisted  of  goats,  bulls, 
and  cows  His  nsoal  attribotes  are  the  sceptre, 
eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of  Yictoiy  in 
his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a  cornucopia. 
The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a  wreath 
of  olive,  and  the  Dodonasan  Zeus  a  wreath  of 
uak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which 
bad  been  embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  by  Phidias.  Respecting  the  Roman 
god,  vid.  Jupiter. 

ZcuzidIhus  {Zev^ldofioc).  I .  King  of  Sparta, 
and  tenth  of  the  £urypontid».  He  was  grand- 
son of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaxidamus, 
who  succeeded  him. — 2.  Son  of  Leotychides, 
king  of  Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscos. 
He  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son,  Archi- 
damus  H. 

Zbuzis  (Zn;fcf),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
vhasius,  was  a  native  of  Heraclea  (probably  of 
the  city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  424-400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon 
aAer  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  he  had  already  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion, although  a  young  man.  He  passed  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelaiis, 
for  whom  he  decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella 
with  paintings,  probably  soon  after  413.  He 
must  have  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Grecia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  respecting  the  pic- 
ture of  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of 
Croton ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  he  visited 
Sicily,  as  we  are  told  that  he  gave  away  one 
of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines.  His  travels 
through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt  extensive 
Wo  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he  made  an  os- 
tentatious display,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Greece, 
of  the  wealth  which  his  art  had  brought  him, 
by  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring 
a  great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he 
adopted  the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures, 
because  no  adequate  price  could  be  set  upon 
tnem.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The 
master-piece  of  Zeuxis  was  his  picture  of  Helen, 
in  painting  which  he  had  as  his  models  the  five 
most  beautiful  virgins  of  Croton,  whom  he  was 
allowed  to  select  for  this  purpose  from  among 
all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It  was  painted  for 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton.  This  picture 
and  its  history  were  celebrated  by  many  poets, 
who  preserved  the  names  of  the  five  virgins 
upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The  ac- 
curate imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  young- 
er rival  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  carried  al- 
most to  perfection.  The  well-known  stoiy  of 
the  trial  of  skill  in  that  species  of  painting  be- 
tween these  two  artists,  if  not  literally  true,  in- 
dicates the  opinion  whidti  was  held  in  ancient 
limes  of  their  powers  of  imitation.  In  this  con- 
test the  picture  of  Zeuxis  represented  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  so  naturally  painted  that  the  birds 
dew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ;  upon  which 
the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  his  success, 
calnfd  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture ;  but  the 
picture  of  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery. 
954 
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On  discover. iig  his  error,  Zeuxia  hoaorabQ 
yielded  the  palm  to  Parrhasius,  saying  that  he 
himself  had  deceired  birds,  but  Parrhasius  an 
artist.  Besides  this  accuracy  of  imitation,  man3P 
of  the  works  of  Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic 
power.  This  appears  to  have  been  especially 
the  case  with  his  Infant  Hercules  strangling  th€ 
Serpent^  where  the  chief  force  of  the  composi- 
tion consisted  in  the  terror  of  Alcmena  and  Am- 
phitryon as  they  witnessed  the  struggle.  An> 
other  picture,  in  which  he  showed  the  same 
dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  dififerent  sub- 
ject, was  his  Female  Hippoeentaur,  and  which 
was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  its 
way  to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

ZzKLiG(2:i«eAAa,  Zi/re^a),  a  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Palestine,  belouffinff  to  the  Philistines 
of  Oath,  whose  king  Actiish  gave  it  to  David 
for  a  residence  during  his  exile  from  the  court 
of  Saul.  On  Darid's  accession  to  the  kingdom, 
it  was  united  to  Judah. 

[ZiLiA,  Zblis  (Z^Xic),  Zslbs  (ZiAi7c),  Zblaj 
or  ZiLis  (now  Ar-ZUa)t  an  ancient  Punic  city 
in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the  month  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  south  of  Tingis ;  after  the 
time  of  Augustus,  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ap- 
pellation Julia  Constantia  :  according  to  Strabo, 
its  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  a  town  ia 
Spain.     Vid.  Traducta  Julia.] 

ZioBBTis  ([not  Zioberis  as  commonly  written, 
vid.  Zumpt  ad  Curt.,  ri.,  10],  now  Jtnjeran\  a 
river  of  Parthia,  [the  same  as  the  Stibostea 
(2n^£n7c)  of  Diodorus,  flows  a  short  distance, 
then  disappears  under  ground ;  after  a  subter- 
ranean course  of  three  hundred  stadia  it  re- 
appears, and  flows  on  in  a  broader  current  until 
it  unites  with  the  Ridagnus.  Forbigcr,  follow- 
ing Mannert,  considers  the  united  stream  ttje 
Choatbbs  of  Ammianus  {no^  Adschi-Su).^ 

ZioN.     Vid,  Jerpsalbm. 

ZoAR  or  TeoAR,  Zoara  or  Zoaras  iT^ap,  'i,fh 
apa :  LXX.,  Zijy6p  and  Zoyopa :  now  probably 
ruins  in  Ghor  el  Mezraa^  on  the  Wady  el  Deraah), 
originally  called  Bbla,  a  city  on  the  southeast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  belonging  first  to  the  Moabites, 
and  afterward  to  the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  «  cities  of 
the  plain,"  and  was  saved,  at  the  intercession 
of  Lot,  from  the  destruction  which  fell  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

ZcBTiaM  or  ZoETBCM  {Zoiriov,  Zoirtiov  :  Zoi- 
t-ftet'f),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Eutre- 
sia,  north  of  Megalopolis. 

ZdiLus  (Zut^c),  a  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the 
asperity  with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He 
found  fault  with  him  principally  for  introducing 
fabulous  and  incredible  stories  in  his  poems. 
From  the  list  that  we  have  of  his  writings,  it 
also  appears,  that  he  attacked  Plato  and  Isocra- 
tes.  His  name  became  proverbial  for  a  captious 
and  malignant  critic. 

ZoNARAS,  Joannes  {*Jtodvvng  6  Zuvapdc),  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the  emperors 
Alexus  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Be- 
sides his  theological  works,  there  are  still  ex- 
tant, 1.  Annales  (xpovucSv),  in  eighteen  books, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  t^e  death  ol 
Vlexis  in  1118.  It  is  compiled  from  various 
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Ur&etc  anthorSy  wbDse  rery  words  Zonaras  fre- 
quently retaiDs.  Tl»e  earlier  part  is  chiefly 
taken  from  Josephns ;  and  in  the  portion  which 
relates  to  Roman  history,  be  has,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  Dion  Cassius.  In  consequence 
of  the  latter  circumstance,  the  Annals  of  Zona- 
ras are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  twenty  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract 
of  Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of 
which  Xiphilinus  has  made  a  more  full  epitome, 
Zonaras  has  preserved  many  statements  of 
Dion  which  are  entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Du  Fresne  du  Cange, 
Paris,  1686,  fol. ;  and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841, 
9vo.  2.  A  Lexicon,  edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips., 
1808, 4to. 

ZoNB  {Zuv^ :  Zuyatbf ),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  JBgean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zopf  RU8  (ZuTTvpof).  1.  A  distinguished  Per- 
sian, son  of  Megabyzus.  After  Darius  Hystas- 
pis  had  besieged  Babylon  for  twenty  months  in 
vain,  Zopyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his 
master  by  the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared  before  Darius 
with  his  body  mutilated  in  the  most  horrible 
manner ;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  ofiT, 
and  his  person  otherwise  disfigured.  After  ex- 
plaining to  Darius  his  intentions,  be  fled  to  Bab- 
vlon  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian 
king.  The  Babylonians  gave  him  their  confi- 
dence, and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
He  soon  found  means  to  betray  the  city  to  Da- 
rius, who  severely  punished  the  inhabitants  for 
their  revolt.  Darius  appointed  Zopyrus  satrap 
of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
entire  revenues. — [2.  The  son  of  Megabyzus, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  revolted  from 
the  Persians,  and  fled  to  Athens.]— 3.  The  Phys- 
iognomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in 
an  assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed  at 
him  and  at  his  art  in  consequence ;  but  Socrates 
admitted  that  such  were  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, but  said  that  they  had  been  overcome  by 
philosophy. — (4.  A  Thracian,  a  slave  of  Pericles, 
assigned  by  him,  as  the  least  useful,  from  old 
age,  of  all  his  slaves,  to  Alcibiades  as  his  psda- 
gogus] — 6.  A  surgeon  at  Alexandrea,  the  tutor 
of  Apollonius  Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.  He  in- 
vented an  antidote,  used  by  Mithradates,  king 
of  Pontus. 

Zoroaster  or  Zoroastrbs  (Zc^poaerrpi/c).  the 
Zarathustra  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zer- 
DU8HT  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject.  As  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 
gian religion,  he  must  be  placed  in  remote  anti- 
quity, and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
«neh  a  nerson  ever  existed.    This  eligion  was 
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probably  of  Bactrian  origin,  and  from  thence 
spread  eastward ;  and  the  tradition  which  rep* 
resents  Zoroaster  a  Mede  sprang  up  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  his  religion  was  in 
Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further  East.  There 
were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  literature  sev- 
eral works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoroaster ;  but 
these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a  later  age,  anc 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  as  thr 
works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  6lo 
There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  as 
cribed  to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spuri 
ous.  They  have  been  published  by  Morell 
Paris,  1695 ;  by  Obsopaeus,  Paris,  1507,  and  b) 
others. 

[ZoRziNEs  or  ZoRsiNEa,  king  of  the  Siraci,  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  in  whose  territort 
was  the  city  Uspe,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  tb« 
reign  of  Claudius.] 

[Z08IMU8,  a  learned  freed  man  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  remarkable  for  his  talents  as  a  comedian 
and  musician,  as  well  as  for  his  excellence  aa 
a  reader.] 

Zd8iMU8  (Z6(Ttfto^\  a  Greek  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  six 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  This  work  roust 
have  been  written  after  A.D.  425,  as  an  event 
is  mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year. 
The  first  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  (305).  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  books  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  embrace 
the  period  from  395  to  410,  when  Attains  was 
deposed.  The  work  of  Zosimus  is  mainly 
(though  not  altog^ther)  an  abridgment  or  com- 
pilation of  the  works  of  previous  historians.  His 
style  is  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  not  un pleasing. 
His  chief  fault  as  an  historical  writer  is  his  neg- 
lect of  chronology.  Zosimus  was  a  pagan,  and 
comments  severely  upon  the  faults  and  crimes 
of  the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  his  credibil- 
ity has  been  assailed  by  several  Christian  writ- 
ers. There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of 
judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  some- 
times (especially  in  the  case  of  Constantine)  an 
intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort,  the  truth. 
But  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  willful  misrepresentation 
The  best  editions  are  by  Reitemeier,  Lips.» 
1784,  [and  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837.] 

Zoster  (now  Cape  of  Kart),  a  promontory  on 
the  west  of  Attica,  between  Phalerum  and  Su* 
nium.  It  was  a  sacred  spot,  and  contained  al- 
tars of  Leto  (Latona),  Artemis  (Diana),  and 
Apollo. 

Ztg ANTES  or  Gyg ANTES  (Zvyavrff,  VvyovT  f). 
a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  or 
the  western  side  of  the  lake  Triton.  Othert 
mention  a  city  Zygantis  and  a  (K^ople  Zyges  ob 
the  coast  of  Marmarica 
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11.  TABLES  OF  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEY, 

FROK   THB    DICTIONAST    OF    6KSBK  AKS    &OMAK   ANTIQUITIBS 

111  th«  coustraction  of  these  Tables,  the  same  authorities  have  been  used  as  those  referred  to  u 
*ie  artictes  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Partioular  aoknowledgment  is  due  of  the  assistance  which 
aas  been  derived  from  the  Tables  of  Hnssey  and  Wurm.  The  last  two  Tables  (of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man money)  have  been  taken  without  alteration  from  Mr.  Hussey's,  because  they  were  thought 
incapable  of  improvement,  except  one  adcition  in  the  Table  of  Attic  Money.  All  the  calcula- 
tions, however,  have  been  made  de  novo,  even  where  the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Hussey's 
Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  corresponding  Gieek  and  Roman  measures  ic 
direct  comparison  with  each  other.  In  some  of  the  Tables  the  values  are  given,  not  only  in  ooi 
several  measures,  but  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  unit,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  calcula^ 
tions.  In  others,  approximate  values  are  given,  that  is,  values  which  differ  from  the  true  ones  by 
some  small  fraction,  and  which,  from  their  simplicity,  will  perhaps  be  fotmd  far  more  useful  foi 
ordinary  purposes  than  the  precise  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case,  can  easily  be  correct* 
ed.  Fuller  information  will  be  found  under  Mxnsura,  Numkus,  Pondxra,  and  the  specififl 
names,  in  the  Dictionart  of  GaExx  and  Roxaic  Antiquities. 


1.  Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(1.)  Smaller  Measures. 
1[.  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(1.)  Smaller  Measures, 
ni   Greek  Measures  of  Length. 
(2.)  Land  and  Itinerary. 
IV .  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(2.)  Land  and  Itinerary, 
y.  Greek  Measures  of  Surface. 
VI.  Roman  Measures  of  Surface. 
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(1.)  Liquid  Measores. 
7in.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 
(1.)  Liquid  Measures. 


Table 
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(2.)  Dry  Measures. 
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(2.)  Dry  Measures. 
XI.  Greek  Weights. 
XII.  Greek  Money. 

XIII.  Roman  Weights. 

(1.)  The  As  and  its  BivisioQS. 

XIV.  Roman  Weights. 

(2.)  Subdivisions  of  the  Tiieia. 
XV.  Roman  Money. 

(1.)  Before  Augustus. 
XVr.  Roman  Money. 

(2.)  After  Augustus. 
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RULES 


^OWYEBJbim^  OF  THB  OLYMPIADS  AND  THB  YBAB8  OF  ROMS  (AU.O    INTO  TJBAU 
BBFOEE  AND  AFTBR  THB  BIKTH  OF  CHRIST. 

Tbx  Olympiads  oommenced  in  the  year  3938  of  the  Julian  period,  or  B.C.  776  Each  Olyu 
piad  ooDtaiDs  4  years.     The  year  of  Rome  commenced  B.C.  753. 

To  ascertain  the  years  before  or  after  Christ  of  any  Olympiad,  take  the  nmnber  of  Olympiads 
ttUwiUy  completed^  multiply  that  nmnber  by  4,  and  if  the  prodact  be  U»  than  776,  subtract  that 
product  from  776 ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  years  htfw€  Christ.  If  the  product  be  more  than 
776,  subtract  776  from  that  product,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  years  after  Christ. 

We  thus  obtain  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  of  the  last  complete  Olympiad :  we  must  now 
include  the  single  years  of  the  current  Olympiad.  To  put  down  these  correctly— if  htfore  Christ, 
twbtract  the  last  completed  year  (viz.,  the  number  1,  2,  or  3  immediaJUly  preceding) ;  if  after  Christ, 
add  the  current  year ;  the  product  will  be  the  year  before  or  after  Christ,  correspcnding  to  the 
current  year  of  the  current  Olyminad. 

For  Example :  Let  the  3d  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad  be  the  year  to  be  converted.  The  num- 
ber of  Olympiads  actuatty  completed  is  86 ;  multiply  that  number  by  4,  and  the  total  will  be  344 
Subtract  this  number  (being  less  than  776)  from  776,  and  the  remainder  will  be  432 ;  subtraot 
farther  the  last  confuted  year  of  the  current  Olympiad  (viz.,  2),  and  the  year  430  before  Christ 
will  be  the  corresponding  year. 

Suppose  it  were  the  2d  year  of  the  248th  Olympiad.  Multipl/  247,  the  number  of  Olympiads 
actuaUy  completed,  by  4,  and  the  total  will  be  988 ;  as  that  number  is  larger  than  776,  deduct  776 
from  988,  and  the  remainder,  212,  will  be  the  year  of  the  hist  complete  Olympiad :  add  2  for  the 
mrrent  year  of  the  current  Olympiad,  and  214  after  Christ  (A.D.  214)  will  be  the  corresponding 
rear. 

To  find  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  which  corresponds  to  any  given  /ear  of  the  Building  ol 
Rome,  add  1  year  (for  the  current  year)  to  753,  and  from  the  total,  754,  subtract  the  given  year 
of  Rome ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  corresponding  year  before  Christ.  If  the  given  year  of  Rome 
exceed  753,  subtract  753  from  the  given  number,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  corresponding 
year  efter  Christ. 

For  Exan^le :  Cnsar  invaded  Britain  in  the  year  of  Rome  699.     Deduct  699  from  754,  and 
that  event  is  seen  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.C.  55.    The  Romans  finally  left  Britain  ia  thi 
year  of  Rome  1179.     Subtraot  753  from  1179,  and  the  remainder,  426,  will  be  the  year  3f  em 
Lord  in  which  that  event  took  phue. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  GREEK  IHSIORY, 


yaoai  thb  first  oltxpxad,  b.c.  776,  to  thb  fall  of  co&iNTni  b.c.  146. 


a.3 

ns  Cofobof  the  Etetu  giiiii  tiia  victory  In  the  footraee 
It  tha  Oljnpio  ganM.  The  Olympio  gsmei  were 
fawtitated  by  Iphikos  the  Eleea  about  B.C.  8S4,  but 
tiie  Olynipledi  were  not  employed  ei  a  ehrooolog^ 
leal  era  tOI  the  Tietory  of  Corcabos. 

719  Arctinna  of  Mfletoa,  the  Cyelto  poet,  flovrlahed. 

T74  Pandoala  and  Metapontom,  to  Italy,  founded. 

765  CtaiaBthon  of  Lacedomon,  the  Cydio  poet,  llovxiabed. 

761  Eomeiiia  flonriahed. 

7S3  Antlmachna  of  Teoa  flourlahed. 

750  IQletM  at  the  height  of  Ita  power.  Many  of  ita  colo- 
nlea  founded  abont  tUa  time  or  a  IttOe  bter. 

948  Fhidon,  tyrant  of  Argoa,  celebratea  the  Wb,  Olymplo 
gamea.  He  tatrodnced  oopper  and  aOver  cofaiagei 
and  a  new  aeale  of  weights  and  meaaorea,  through- 
out  the  Peloponneraa. 

'45  The  firat  annual  Frytania  at  Corinth,  90  yeara  before 
the  reign  of  Cypaelaa. 

744  Emneloa  of  Corinth,  the  CycUo  poet,  flonriahed. 

743  The  beghinfaig  of  Ae  ifarat  war  between  the  Mcaaoni* 
ana  and  the  Lacedoemonlana. 

ns  CalUnna  of  Epheaoa,  the  earUeat  Qreek  degiae  poet, 
flourlahed. 

/35  Naxoa,  in  SkQy  founded  by  the  Chalddiana  of  Eu- 
boaa. 

734  Byracuae  fonndiN!  oy  ArcUaa  of  Corinth. 

730  Leontium  and  Catena,  hi  Sicfly,  ibunded. 

798  Megara  HybUaa,  in  SieOy.  Ibanded. 

FUlolaua  of  Corinth,  the  Ilwban  hiwglTer,  fkmr> 


'^  End  of  the  firat  Measenian  war.  Tiae  Meaaeniana  were 
obliged  to  anbmit  after  the  oaptare  of  Ithome,  and 
to  pay  a  heary  tribute  to  the  Lacedawnoniana. 

791  Bybarla,  hi  Itdy,  founded  by  the  Aehaana. 

718  War  between  the  LaeedaBoioniana  and  Argivea. 

716  GygeabeginatoreignhiLydla.  lUadynaatyrdgned, 
according  to  Herodotna,  160  yeara,  and  terminated 
B.C.  546  by  the  Ian  of  Crcaaua. 

na  Aataeua  fiDonded  by  the  Megariana. 
CaDioua  of  Epheaua  flourlahed. 

no  Croton  or  Crotona,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Ach«> 
ana.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Crolon  ttie  Geo. 
Uan  Locrlana  founded  the  Epizepfayrian  Loeri  in 
Italy. 

109  Dolocea  begina  to  reign  in  Media.  Hie  Medea  roTolt. 
ed  from  the  Aaayriaaa  after  the  death  of  Sennache- 
rib hi  B.C.  711.  The  Aasyriaaa,  aceordhig  to  He- 
rodotna, had  gOTemed  Upper  Aala  for  580  yeara. 
TUa  account  girea  B.C.  710 -|-  890  s  B.C.  liQO  for 
tho  commenoenaentef flie  Aaayilan  dominion.  The 
Median  UngB  reigned  ISO  yeara.  See  B.C.  687  and 
599. 

fV  TuuBtnm  founded  by  tiieLaeedwBonianParflienija, 
under  Phalanthua. 
Ihaaoa  and  Parium,  on  tiie  Propontia,  founded  by  tiie 


Avchflochua  of  Paroa,  the  lambio  poet,  accompanied 
the  oolony  to  Thaaoa,  bebig  then  in  the  flower  of 
hJaage. 


693  Siaiionldea  of  Amorgoa,  the  lyrio  poet,  flonritheu. 
Glaueua  of  CMoa,  a  atatuary  in  metal,  flourlahed.    Ito 
waa  distinguiahed  aa  the  luTentor  of  the  art  of  aol> 


690  Foundation  of  Gela  fai  Sicily,  and  of  Phaaelia  in  Pan^ 
phylla. 

687  Tlie  empire  of  the  Medea  ia  computed  by  Herodotua 
to  oommenoe  from  thia  date,  tin  S3d  year  of  their 
faidependenee.    It  laated  186  yeara,  and  termhiated 
hi  B.C.  559. 
Ardiiloofana  flonflAed.    See  B.C.  708. 

685  The  beginning  of  the  aeoond  Meaaetiian  war. 

663  Firat  annual  arehon  at  Athena. 

TyrtBBnu,  the  AUienian  poeti  came  to  Sparta  after  the 
flrat  aucoeaa  of  the  Meaaeniana,  and  by  hia  martial 
aonga  rouaed  the  fointbig  courage  of  the  Laceda> 


GI8  Ardya,  Ung  of  LydUw  auceeeded  Gygea. 

675  Foundation  of  Cyzleua  by  the  Megariana 

674  Foundation  of  Chalcedon  by  tlie  Megariana. 

673  The  Piaata,  led  by  Pantdeon,  rerolt  from  the  Eleana. 
and  eapooae  flie  cauae  of  the  Meaaeniana. 
Alcman,  a  natlTe  of  Sardla  in  Lydla,  and  the  chief  lyr- 
ic poet  of  Sparta,  fiouxiihed. 

670  Paammetichua,  Ung  of  Egypt,  begina  to  retgn. 

669  The  Arglrea  defeat  the  Laoednnonlana  at  Hyaie. 

668  End  of  the  aecond  Meaaenlan  war.  according  to  Pan 


665  Thaletaa  of  Crete^  the  lyrie  poet  and  muaidan,  flour 


664  A  aea-fight  between  the  Corinthlana  and  Ooroyrvana, 

the  moat  ancient  ae»4lgfat  recorded. 
663  Zaleucua,  the  lawgiver  in  Locri  Eplzophyril,  flour' 

iabed. 
657  Byzantium  founded  by  the  Megariana. 
696  Pfaraortaa,  Idng  of  Medh^  auoeeede  Delooea. 
655  The  Baochiada  expelled  from  Corinth.    Cypaelua 

begfaia  to  nign.    Be  reigned  30  yeara. 
654  Foundation  of  Aeanthua,  Staglra,  Abdera,  and  Lamp- 


651  Bfalh  of  Pitlacua,  according  to  Suidaa. 

648  Himera  hi  SleOy  founded. 

647  Piaander,  the  epic  poet  of  Camirua,  In  Rhodea,  flours 


644  Pantaloon,  Ung  of  Plaa,  celebratea  the  Olympic  gamea 

Teipandar  flourlahed. 
635  Sardia  taken  by  the  CinameTiana  fai  the  ralgn  of  Ardya* 
634  Phraortea,  Ung  of  Mediaralain  by  the  Aaayriana,  and 

aucoeeded  by  hla  aon  Cyaxarea.    Imiption  of  tba 

ScytUana  Into  Aala,  who  interrupt  Cyaxarea  in  the 

aiegeofNineToh. 
631  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  founded  by  Battua  of  fhera 
630  BOmnennua  flourlahed. 
629  Foundation  of  Shiope  by  the  Mllealana.    Sadyattea, 

Ung  of  Lydla,  auooeeda  Ardya. 
625  Perlanderancceeda  Cypaelua  at  Ccrinth.    He  reigned 

40  yeara. 
Arion  flourlahed  in  the  reign  of  Perinnder 
621  Leglalation  of  DracoD  at  Athena. 

gitized  by  ^ 


/Gcx)gle 
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no  Attempt  of  CyloB  to  aalnUiiiMlf 

He  had  been  Ttetor  fai  the  Oljmplo  ganat  in  B.C. 

64a    AMtofead  by  Tliaegeiiat,  tynnt  of  ICegwe, 

whoM  daughter  he  had  married,  ha  aeiaed  the  d^ 

adel,  bnt  waa  there  beaiegod  by  the  arehoOr  llege- 

dea.  the  Alcnaonid.    CyloBaiiAfaliadhera&tB8ar< 

rendered  on  e  promlae  that  their  Uret  ahoold  be 

apared,  hot  they  were  pot  to  dee^ 
il7  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydla,  aoooeeda  Sedyatfeee. 
C16  Meco,  khig  of  Sgypt^  aocceeda  Paamnalkhnii 
CIS  Pmmm  belwetn  Alytltai,  Uag  of  I^4h^  end  MDetDil 

in  the  ISth  year  of  Oa  war. 
<1'.  Pittaooa  orerthrowa  the  tjntmj  of  Meinahma  at 

Mytilene. 
fiapphok  Alcvoa,  and  Staalcfaonia  floviabed. 
•10  Biithof  Aaaximender. 
m  SflytlAwaosprileA  *0M  A«to  by  OfMBHM,  Ung  of 

lfedl%  aAv  haldlBg  tiie  doBdnkm  of  it  fixr  SB  yeara. 
•06  NinoToh  taken  by  Cyaxaraa. 
Combat  between  VittMoa 

nandar  of  tfM  Atheaiana. 
Alewu  fought  in  the  w« 

and  AdMPiana^  and  Jneonad  tte  diagraod  of  lear. 

bigUaahieldosthefleld. 
600  Paanuaia,  king  of  Egyp^  aaoeeeda  Neoo. 

MaaaiHa,  in  Oaul,  f oonded  by  the  Phnggana 
899  Camarina,  hi  flid^y,fowidedl»yeaia  after  gynwnae. 
806  Ephnenlde%  the  Cratu^  came  to  Athfa 
805  Apriea,  Ung  of  Egypl^  aoooeeda  ^amaiia. 
Birth  of  Cneava,  Ung  of  Lydta. 
Commenoaaoaat  of  OoClfrhMa  or  Saarad  War, 

which  laated  10  yeara. 
891  Leglahdion  of  BoloOr  «r^  ^M  AthepiM  anhon  in 

tUayear. 
899  Anaekarria  came  to  Athena. 
.Vl  Ciirha  taken  by  the  Amphictyone^ 

AroeailalU  L,  king  of  Qjvene,  aoooeeda  Battoa  L 
989  ConrnMBeament  of  Oo  fOTwameot  of  Plttaeaa  at 

MytOene.    He  held  the  aapceme  power  for  10  yean 


Alcaana  the  poetin  oidkvand  ayfwaad  to  tfae,gOTem- 

ment  of  Pittaooa. 
896  Hie  oonqoeat  of  the  Cirriueena  completed  and  the 

Pytliian  gamea  odabrated* 
Theaafv«BWlaomaB.fleailBhad.   Theywava^aetord* 

teg  to  Phito^  Thatoa,  PIttaeaa,  Bfai^  fiohm,  deoba- 

hia,Myaon,Chik]B.   Theflntfovwi 


waa  admitted  by  aome. 
Sacadaa  of  Argoa  gataed  the  fnrlaa  te  maalo  in  the 
flrat  flirae  PytUa,  B.C.  886,  SBS;  9TB. 
885  Death  of  Periander. 
889  Cliathenea  of  Sicyon,  Tlctor  hi  tlie  aeeond  Pythia. 

Agrigentnm  foonded. 
881  The  dynaaty  of  the  Cypaelida  ended. 
819  Pittacna  vwigm'the  govarament  of  MytDane. 
175  Battoa  Unking  of  Gyrene,  aaeGOodaAfoeaitallaL    Na» 

ral  empire  of  the  Phocaoaab 
899  The  WW  between  Piaa  and  sua  aadad  fay  the  aabjec 
tion  of  the  Piaana. 
JSaopoa  floariaiied. 
510  Acceaaion  of  Phabria,  tyrant-of  <igi|gpBiUim     B* 

lelgned  16  yeara. 
569  Amaala,  king  of  Egypt,  aaeeaada  Apriea. 

Death  of  Pittaooa^  ID  yean  after  hia  abdiaaHon. 
865  The  Panathenaa  iaatltated  at  Athena. 

Eagamanfloorlahed. 
861  Aldia,  in  Conica,  founded  by  the  Phoenaaa 


B.C. 

560  Plalatmaa  naarpe  the  gonanmaat  of /theu. 

Thalea  ia  nearly  eighty  yeen  of  age. 

Ibyeoa  of  Bheginm,  the  lyrle  poe^  floarldiad. 
589CyraabeghiatoraigntePerria.    ThaMediana 
ended.    SeeB.C.687. 

Haraelfta,  on  the  Eiudne,  fomided. 

Anacreon  begina  to  be  dMngaiahad. 
556  BimonidM  of  Ceoa,  the  lyric  poe^  bom. 
553  Btaalohoroa  died. 
549  DerthofPhalariaof  Agrigentam. 
648  lUa  templa  at  Delphi  bnined. 

Aaaxhnaneaflmuiahed. 
546fiaNlatdHAby<;i9rivakandthaL9idiaa  aaan 


the  lamble  poe^  tioariahed. 
544  Pheraaydaaof«yrQa,«iavhfl08a|diar.a 

of  Megan,  the  poet  flonrlahed. 
539  Xbycoa  of  Bheginm,  the  lyric  poet»  flouHahed. 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Gyraa. 

TraBflphaaai  of  OetophoBi,fcaii]ilVia<i|ilMBt  Soaihliart 
535  Tlieapto,  *a  AdMtea,  Snt  axhibtta  tragedy. 
688  Pdiyonteabeeoaaea  tyrant  of  Samoa. 


SBllha 


Pythagona  and  tiia  poet  Aaacreon 
All  aoooanta  make  them  eaatn 


i  of  eambjem  aa  Mng 


with  Polycratea. 
599  Daadi  of  Cyina  and  i 

ofParab. 
5971 
flBS  Canbyaea  ooaqnen  £^ypt  hi  the  fifth  year  of  Ua 


War  of  tfaa  LaeedMaoniana  agateat  PelyeMtM  of  8a> 

moa. 
Birth  of  JEachylaa. 

Anacreon  and  Simooidaa  came  to  Adiena  te  ttr  Te<ga 
of  Blppandnia. 
583  Choarilaa  of  AAaaatntashifaitB  tragedy. 
598  Polycratea  of  Samoa  pot  to  death. 
SU  Death  of  Canbyae^  nanrpatlDB  of  the  lfi«i,  at  t  ao. 
ceaaton  of  Darina,  eon  ofHyetaapea,  to  the  1 


a  DionyBtaa  of  MBataa,  the  hiatoilNH^ 
floBxiahed. 
590  Melanlppidce  of  JSeloa^.the  dithyrattifaie  poe^  ilov 


SIS  Pkt— plaeea  ttertf  ander  the  protection  of  Att 

Birth  of  Cratittaa»  tibe  conde  poet 
SlSBhlhofPbidar. 

514  Blpparefaaa,  tynnt  of  Attend  lilain  by  ] 

and  Ariatogiton. 
5U  Ihryniaaa»  tin  toagio  poet  flonriahed. 

515  Bapalalon  of  Eipptm  and  hie  fomfly  firam  Atteaa. 
The  ten  taribaa  teatltoted  at  Athena  by  CSaAenea. 
TeleaOla  of  Argoa,  the  poeteaa,  flouriahed. 

504  Ohann  of  Lampaacaa,  the  hlitofiaa,  llonriafaed. 
503  HevaditBa  of  Epheaa%  the  phfloaopher,  and  Lean 

of  HemdgaM^  the  lyric  poet;  iloaridied. 
501  Masoa  baajejed  by  Ariatagorae  and  Oa  Paraiam 
Upon  .the  fiilapa  of  Ifaia  attempt^  Arbtagona  d» 
tanrinaa  to  lavoH  firom  liie  Parrianai 
Haoatnaa  tibe  faialaiian  toak  pan  in  the  defiberationa 
of  the  loniana  reapectteg  the  rarolt 
500  Ariihyaa  apHaite  ^d  fnm  AXbem  and  Sparta. 

Bfarlh  of  Anazagoraa  the  philoeopher. 
40S  Ftaat  year  of  the  Ionian  refolt    The  loniana,  aaalsted 
by  the  Athcniana,  bam  Sardia. 
uBaehyhM,.a9Bd  95,  fimt  eshiUte  tragedy. 
499  Beeoad  year  of  the  fnntan  larolt    Cyprna  ncoTeral 
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wn  Ilifard  yea  o.iheIoiifa&  revolt 
Thnoe. 
1>eath  c/  Pjduiffonik  aooording  to 
106  Foazth  rew  of  the  loolan  revolt 
down  to  tbe  eoMt 
Blitli  of  Hdlanleui  of  Mytflenei  ttia 
MS  FimiyearofaaloQiwraTelt 

BIrik  of  eophodet. 
4M  Bixth  and  lart  yew  of  Hie  loolHi 
UM  defeatad  in  a  naval  battle  no 


AxiatagonadaiaiB 


TteloBl. 
illi. 


493  The  Pentana  take  the  idaads  of  GUoa,  Leaba^  and 
Teoedoa.  MUtiadea  fled  from  Oe  Chanoneana  to 
Athena.  He  had  been  in  the  Gherionawa  twenty- 
two  year%  having  aeeeeeded  Ma  brother  fltoaageraa 
in  the  fovennent  in  B^C.  (1& 

198  SCaidoniaa,  the  FaniaBfanenO,  taivadea  E«ra|ie,  and 
naitaa  MaeedoBie  to  the  Fenian  eB|riro< 

491  Dariua  aenda  heralda  to  Greece  to  demand  earA  and 


B.O. 

479  Antlphon,  the  Athaubn  orat  )r,  bom. 

Cheerilna  of  Samoa,  the  epio  poet  probably  bom. 
478  Seataa  taken  by  the  Groaha.    HtenBaoeeaedaGekm 

The  hktof^of  Berodotoa  temlnatea  at  the  aiege  of 


War  between  Athena  and  JBgM^ 
Demarataa,  Ung  of  Sparta,  depoaed  by  the  totrlgaea 
of  Ma  cofleagne  deomenea.    He  fliea  to  Darfaia. 
490  Datia  and  Artaphemea^  ttia  Peraian  gnenlt  inTade 
Earope.    TlieytakeEretriainEnb(Mi,andlanditt 
Attica  under  Ike  goidanee  of  Hlppfaa.   Tiny  an 
defeated  at  Maraflum  by  die  Atfaeniane  wider  the 
oommandoflfiltiadea. 
.Akcfaylna  foo^  at  the  batde  of  tfaiathon,  at  35l 
489  IGUiedaiattBmptatoeDttqaerMaznBtbat'iarepalaed. 
He  li  eoonaed,  and,- v&abto  to  pay  the  flue,  to  which 
ha  wee  condemned,  ia  thrown  into  pxiaoa,  where 
he  died. 
Panyaab  the  poet  tim  nnde  of  Berodotoa,  flonriahed. 
487  Chionidea,  the  Athenkm  eomk  poet  flrat  eshibita. 
486  Beinlt  of  Egypt  from  the  FeraianB  to  the  fenrth  year 

aftar  the  battle  of  Marattion. 
ttS  Xerzee,  Ung  of  Perda,  aocceeda  Darhie. 

Gekm  beoomee  maater  of  Syracoae. 
484  Egypt  reconquered  by  tiie  PeraiaBa. 
Herodotoa  bom. 

jBacfayloB  gaina  the  prise  in  tragedy. 
Ach««a,  the  tngie  poet  bom. 
I&3  Oatradam  of  Ariatidea.    He  waa  recalled  from  ban- 

iahment  three  yeara  aftervrard. 
481  Themiatodea  tka  leading  man  at  Afliena.    He  per- 
anadea  hie  eomtiymen  to  boild  a  fleet  of  900  ah^pab 
that  they  might  be  able  to  reaiat  tibe  Perriana. 
180  Xencea  bivadaa  Greece.    He  eat  ont  from  Sardia  at 
the  beglnnfaig  of  the  aprin^    The  battka  of  Ther- 
mopyls  and  Artemialum  wen  fought  at  the  time 
of  the  Olympto  gamea.    The  Atheniana  dcaertind 
their  city,  which  waa  taken  by  Xerzea.    Thebattie 
of  Salamii^  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxea  waa  de> 
atroyed.  vraa  fbuf^t  in  the  aBtMTnn» 
Birth  of  Enripidea. 

Pherecydea  of  Attaena,  the  hiatoriaI^  flonriahed. 
rT9  After  the  retom  of  Xerzea  to  Aaia,  Mardonina,  who 
waa  left  in  the  command  of  the  Peraian  army, 
peaied  the  winter  to  Iheaaaly.  In  the  eprlng 
be  marchea  aoothward^  and  occnpiea  Athena  ten 
montha  after  itB  oocnpation  by  Xerzea.  At  the 
battie  of  PlatMB,  fong^  to  September,  he  ia  defeat- 
ed by  the  Oreeki  under  tfie  oommeBd  of  Fanaaniaa. 
On  the  aame  day  the  Peniin  fleet  ia  defeated  off 
Mycala  by  the  Greek  fleet  Seetoebeaiegedby  the 
Greeka  to  the  autamn,  and  anrrendered  to  the  fol- 
kiwtogaprtog 


477  in  conaeqoenoe  of  the  haughty  eenduct  of  Penaaniaa, 

the  marithne  alHea  place  themaelvea  under  the  aii- 
premaey  of  Athena.  Commencement  of  the  Atae- 
nian  aaeendenoy  or  empire,  wtichleated  abontiev- 
enty  yeera-elzty-five  before  the  mto  of  the  Ath^ 
nien  aflUm  to  Sicily,  aevenly-thrae  before  tlie  cap- 
ture of  Athena  by  Lyaander. 
Epicharmua,  the  comic  poet  flonriahed  to  the  reign 
ofBieron. 

478  Cfanon,  eemmandtog  «e  foroea  Af  the  Alhenlana  and 

of  the  aUiea,  ezpda  die  Paralane  fipom  iSo^on  the 
8tqrmott,'andttientaheatbBidandoffieyna,.where 
the  boBM  of  llieeena  are  diaoovered. 
Ptoynicfaua  gaina  the  prize  to  tragedy. 
Simonldea,  «t  80b  gdna  the  prise  to  the  ditbynmble 
chorua. 
474  Naval  vietoiy  of  Hleronover  the  Tnaeana. 

Dead!  of  Tlieron  of  Agrlgentmifc 
473  The  Ptm  of  iBachylna  performed. 
471  Themiatodea,  baniahed  iff  oatreciam,  goea  to  Argoa 
FauamiiaB  eonvietad  of  treason  and  put  to  death. 
Thneydideak  die  bialorian,  bom. 
TImocreon  of  Bhodea,  dm  lyric  poet  flonriahed  m  the 
time  of  Tliemiatoelea. 
469  Perlelea  begtoa  to  take  pert  to  pufaHe  afiaira,  forty 

yeera  before  hia  death. 
468  Mycena  daetroyed  by  the  Argivea. 
DeadiofAiMdea. 


Bophodea  gatoed  Ua  flrat  tragio  vietory. 
467  DeadiofBieren. 

Andoddea,  the  orator,  born. 
8imoBidea,«t  901  died. 
466  Mazoa  revolted  end  anbdned. 

Great  victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Feniana  at  the  filv 

er  Eurymedon,  to  Pamphylia. 
Themiatodea  fliea  to  Perria. 
After  the  deeth  of  Bleron,  nveaybokia  ruled  Syr» 
enae  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  vrhlch  time  ndema 
cratical  form  of  government  waa  catobliehed. 
DiagerM  of  Ifdoa  flonriahed. 
46»  Revolt  of  Thaaee. 

Deadi  of  Xanea,  Ung  of  Penia,  and  aeoeaalDn  of  Ar 


464  Eaiduittake  at  Sparta,  and  nvolt  of  die  Bdots  and 
Cimon  marchea  to  the  aaaiatance  of  dw  Leced«no> 


Zeno  of  Elea  flonriahed. 
463  Thaaoa  anbdued  by  Cimon. 

Xandiua  of  Lydia  eondnued  to  write  Uatory  to  tue 
reign  of  Artazerzea. 
461  Cimon  marchea  a  aeeond  time  to  the  aadatonee  of  die 
Lacedmmoniana,  but  hk  olfera  are  dedined  by  die 
latter,  and  die  Athenian  troopa  aent  back.    08tr» 
dam  of  Cimon. 
Peridea  at  the  head  of  pnblto  aflUra  at  Athena. 
460  Revolt  of  Inaroa,  and  fliat  year  of  the  Egyptian  wat, 
which  laatadaiz  yeera.    l%e  Atheniana  aent  aidal 
ance  to  die  Egyptiana. 
Democritua  and  Hlppocralaa  ^cra. 
459  Gorglaa  flonriahed. 

4S8  Lyiiae  borau  (^  r\r\n\o 
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158  The  OruUU  of  JSscbyloi  peifomed. 
«57  Battles  in  the  Meguid,  between  the  Atfaenlant  md 
Corintikiaos.    Hie  LaoedaKnoniaiM  march  taito  Do- 
ris, to  aaaiat  the  Dorlana  agafaitt  the  Phodana.    On 
their  return,  they  are  attacked  by  tbo  Athenians  at 
Tanagra,  but  the  latter  are  defeated.    The  Atheni- 
ans  commence  building  their  long  walla,  which 
were  completed  in  the  following  year. 
Panyasis,  the  uncle  of  Herodotoa,  pat  to  death  by 
Lygdamis. 
456  The  Athenians,  commanded  by  Myronides,  defeat  the 
Thebans  at  (Enopfayta. 
Recall  of  Cimon  from  esile. 
Herodotus  set  25.    Thueydides  set  1& 
Herodotus  is  said  to  hare  recited  hia  history  at  the 
Olympic  gamea  when  lliucydideB  was  a  boy.    The 
recitation  jnay  therefbre  be  placed  in  this  year,  if 
the  tale  be  true,  which  If  very  doubtful. 
Death  of  JEschylus,  at  09. 
IK  The  Messenians  conquered  by  die  Lacedomonians  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war.    Tolmides,  the  Athenian 
general,  setdea  the  expelled  Messenians  at  Naupao- 
tus.    See  B.C.  464.    Tohnides  sails  round  Pelopon- 
nesus with  an  Atlienian  fleet,  and  does  great  iz^jury 
to  the  Peloponneaiana. 
End  of  the  Ee3rptian  war  hi  the  sixth  year.    See  B.C. 
460.    AH  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Persians,  except 
the  marshes,  where  Amyrtsras  continued  to  hold 
out  for  some  years.    See  B.C.  449. 
Euripides,  sat  25^  first  gains  the  prize  In  tragedy. 
454  Campaign  of  Pericles  at  SIcyon  and  in  Acamania. 

Cratinus,  the  comic  writer,  flourished. 
451  Ion  of  Chios,  the  tragic  writer,  begins  to  exhibit 
ISO  Five  years'  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelopon- 
ncsians,  made  through  the  intenrention  of  Cimon. 
Anaxagoras,  set  50,  withdraws  from  Athens,  after  re- 
siding there  thirty  years. 
Crates,  the  comic  poet,  and  Bacchylidea,  flourished. 
<49  Renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia.    The  Athenians  send 
assistance  to  Amyrtaus.    Death  of  Cimon,  and  ric- 
tory  of  the  Athenians  at  Salamls,  in  Cyprus, 
449  Sacred  war  between  the  Delphians  and  Phocians  for 
the  poaaeesioa  of  the  oracle  and  temple.    The  Lac- 
edemonians assLsted  the  Delphians,  and  die  Athe- 
nians the  Phocians. 
447  Tiie  Athenians  defeated  at  Coronea  by  the  Boaotlans. 
145  ReTolt  of  Euboaa  and  Megara  from  Athena.    Hie  five 
years'  truoe  haring  expired  (see  B.C.  490),  the  Lac- 
edssmonians,  led  by  Plistoanax,  Inviade  Attica.    Aft- 
er the  Lacedemonians  had  retired,  Pericles  recoT- 
ers  Euboaa.  The  thirty  years' truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta. 
144  Pericles  beghu  to  hare  the  aole  directton  of  public  af- 
faire at  Athens.    Tliucydides,  the  son  of  Milesias, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  oatracixed. 
Melissua  and  Empedodea,  the  philosophers,  flour- 
ished. 
443  The  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thurii,  in  Italy. 
Herodotus,  st  41,  and  Lysias,  et  15^  accompany  thia 
colony  to  Tburii. 
141  Euripides  gahis  the  first  prize  in  tragedy. 
flO  Samoa  rerolta  from  Athens,  hot  is  subdued  by  Pori> 
cles  in  the  nintti  month. 
Sophocles,  et  55^  was  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  gener- 
als who  fought  agahist  Samoa, 
ilelisaus,  the  philoaopher,  defends  Samoa  against  Per- 
icles. 
A  decree  tr  pmhlbit  comedy  at  Athon^ 


1I.C. 
439 
437 

436 

435 

434 


Athens  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
Colcmy  of  Agnon  to  AmphipoUs. 
Hie  prohibition  of  come^  repealel. 


Cratinua,  the  comic  poet,  gaina  the  prise. 

War  between  the  Corioddana  and  Oimyrwaiis  m 
account  of  Epidamnua.  The  CorinthlaBt  debated 
by  the  Corcyreans  in  a  sea-flght 

The  Corinthiana  make  great  preparations  tc  Cftny  oi 
the  war  with  Tigor. 

Lysippus,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prtae. 

The  Coreyrasns  and  Corinthians  send  embaasies  m 
Athena  to  adlicitaaaistattoe.  The  Atheniana  fiirm  a 
defenslTO  alUanoe  with  the  Corcyreana. 

Hie  Coreyraana,  aasisted  by  the  Adienlana,  defeat  the 
Corinthians  in  the  spring.  In  the  same  year  Potl" 
dssa  rer^rits  from  Atliena.  Congroas  of  the  Pelo> 
ponnealans  in  the  autumn  to  decide  upon  war  with 


Andoddea  the  orator,  one  of  the  commandera  of  th« 
Athenian  fleet  to  protect  the  CoreyrBans  agahis) 
the  Corinthiana. 

Anaxagoras,  prosecuted  for  impiety  at  Athena,  with 
draws  to  Lampaaeua,  where  he  died  abovt  fom 


Aspaala  proeecuted  by  die  comic  poet  Hermlppua 
but  acquitted  diroQ^  the  Influence  of  Periclea. 

Proaecudon  and  death  of  Phidlaa. 
431  First  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  Hie  Tfaebana 
make  an  attempt  upon  Platae  two  mootlis  before 
midsummer.  Eighty  daya  afterward,  Attica  ia  ba- 
▼aded  by  the  PeloponneaiaBS.  Alliance  brtweea 
the  Athenians  and  Sitalces,  king  of  Thraca 

Hellanicu  et  65,  Herodotus  sst  53.  Thncydldea  at 
40,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponneaian  war 

The  Mtdm  of  Euripldea  exhibited. 
430  Second  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.    Second  in 
Taalon  of  Atdca. 

The  plague  rages  at  Athena. 
4*29  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  'Poddaa  anr 
renders  to  the  Athenians  after  a  ^kego  of  more  than 
two  yeara.  Naval  actions  of  Phormio  in  the  Cr. 
rindiian  gulC  Commencement  of  die  siege  of  Pla 
tea.    Death  of  Pericles  in  the  autumn. 

Birth  of  Plato,  the  philoaopher. 

Eupolis  and  Phrynlchus,  the  comic  poets,  exhibit 
498  Fourth  year  of  die  PeloponnesiBn  war.    Third  inra 
alon  of  Attica.    Revolt  of  all  Lesbos  except  Mo- 
thymna.    Mytilene  besieged  toward  the  autumn 

Death  of  Anaxagoras,  at  79. 

The  B^ppofytHt  of  Euripldea  gains  the  first  prize. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  flrst  exhlbiti. 
437  Flftti  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Fourth  inT» 
alon  of  Attica.  Mytflcne  taken  by  the  Adienians 
and  Lesbos  recovered.  The  demagogue  Cicon  be* 
gins  to  have  great  influence  In  public  aflalrs.  Pla* 
tea  surrendered  to  the  Peloponneslans.  Scditioa 
at  Coreyra.  The  Adienians  send  assistance  to  Hm 
Leontinians  in  SicUy. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  flrst  exhibits.  He  gaisH 
the  prize  with  the  play  called  ZlairaAc?f,  which  Is 
lost 

Gorglaa  ambassador  fit>m  Leontlni  to  Athens.    Ila 
was  probably  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age. 
496  Sixdi  year  of  the  Peloponuesian  war.    The  Pelopon 
neaians  do  not  invade  Attica  In  consequence  of  aa 
earthquake. 

Lustration  of  D^loa.  /"^  T 
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tK  The  BahflotJmM  of  AriitopluiMt. 

495  Serendi  jen  at  the  PelopoiiiietlaD  ww.    Fttlh  inra* 

•ion  of  Attica.    Demoethenee  takes  poiMHion  of 

Fylos.    The  BpurtBiu  in  the  itlasid  of  Sphaeteria 

turrendered  to  Cleon  Mventf -two  iays  iftenrard. 

Eruption  of  Movnt  iBtna. 

Aoeesaion  of  Dariua  NoUran 

T^  AekamuLM  of  Aristophanet. 
#84  Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  Nldas  rava- 
gea  ttie  coast  of  Laeonia  and  captvrea  the  iaiand  of 
Cjrthert.  March  of  Braaidaa  taito  lliraoe^  who  ob> 
tabu  ponesaion  of  Acanthva  and  AmphipoUa.  The 
Athenian!  dcfhated  by  the  Thebana  at  Deliom. 

Socrates  and  Xenophon  fovght  at  the  batOa  of  Deliom. 

Tboeydidea,  the  historian,  commanded  at  Amphipolis. 

The  Kn<ghti  of  Aristoplumes. 
4S3  Ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Trace  for  a 
year. 

Thaeydides  banished  in  consequence  of  tlie  loss  of 
AmphipoUs.    He  was  SO  years  in  exile. 

The  ClaudM  of  Aristophanes  fbvt  exhibited. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse  brought  down  his  liistory  to 
this  date. 
«SS  Tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Hostilities  hi 
Thrace  between  the  Laoednmonians  and  Atheni- 
ans. Both  Braaidas  and  Cleon  fall  hi  battle.  Athe- 
nian citizens  at  this  time  computed  at  90,000. 

The  Wiupa  of  Aristophanes^  and  second  exhibltiou 
of  the  Goud$. 

Death  of  Cratinus. 

Protagoras,  Uie  sophist,  comes  to  AtiwiM. 
ISl  Eleventh  year  of  die  Peloponnesian  war.  Thiee  for 
tttj  years  between  the  Athenians  and  Laoednmo- 
nians. Tliough  this  trace  was  not  formally  de- 
clared to  be  at  an  end  till  B.C.  414,  then  were,  not- 
withstanding, frequent  hostilities  meantime. 

Tb3  KapiKit  and  KifXaircf  of  EupoUs. 
ISO  Twelfth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    TVeaty  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  AjiglTes  effected  by  means 
ofAlcIbiades. 

The  'Ay^oi  of  Phcrecratea.    The  AhriXvKoi  of  Eu- 
polia. 
419  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Alcibla- 
des  marches  Into  Peloponnesus. 

The  peace  of  Aristophanes. 
418  Fourteenth  year  ofdie  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Athe- 
nians send  a  force  into  Peloponnesus  to  assist  the 
Argives  against  the  Lacedannonians,  but  are  defea^ 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Alliance  between  Spar- 
ta and  Argos. 
Il7  Fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
4 1 6  Sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Athe> 
niana  conquer  Melos. 

Agathon,  tlie  tragic  poet,  gains  tbe  prise. 

415  Seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Tlie 

Athenian  expedition  against  SlcQy.    It  sailed  after 

midsummer,  commanded  by  Mieias,  AldUadea,  and 

Lamachus.    Mutilation  of  ttie  Henna  at  Athens 

,  before  Oie  fleet  sailed.  Tie  Athenians  take  Cata- 
na.  Alcibiades  is  recalled  home :  he  makea  his  es- 
cape, and  takes  refiige  with  the  LaeedSBmonians. 

Andocides,  the  orator,  imprisoned  on  the  mutilation 
of  the  Herms.  Ha  escapee  by  turning  informer. 
He  afterward  went  to  Cyprus  and  odier  countries. 

Xenodes,  the  tragic  poet^  gahu  die  first  pxise. 

Archippus,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  priza 
114  ESghteenth  year  of  Uie  Peloponnesian  war.    Second 
campaiffn  in  Sicily     The  Attienlans  invest  Syra- 


ensa    OyUppu^  the  LaoeJamoBian,  :caMS  to  Ifes 

assistance  of  the  Syracusans. 
The  Birdt  and  AmpUanuf  (a  lost  drama)  of  Aria 

tophanes. 
Amipsias,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prizp  with  hli 

413  Nhieteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Invasior 
of  Attica  and  fortification  of  Decelea,  on  the  advlM 
of  Alcibiades. 
lUrd  campaign  hi  Sicfly.  Demosthenes  sent  with  a 
large  force  to  die  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  Tn- 
tal  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  andfleet  Kl- 
ciaa  and  Demosthenes  surrender  and  are  put  to 
death  on  the  13th  or  13th  of  September.  16  or  17 
days  after  the  edipse  of  the  moon,  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  August 
Hegemom  of  Thasos,  the  comic  poet;  was  exhibiting 
his  parody  of  the  O^onioaMdUe  when  the  news 
arrived  at  Athens  of  the  defeat  in  Sicily. 

413  Twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Lea- 
biana  revolt  fipom  Athens.  Alcibiadea  sent  by  the 
Lacedaamonians  to  Asia  to  form  a  treaty  with  the 
Pendens.  He  succeeds  in  his  miaaion,  and  forma  a 
treaty  with  Tlasaphernes,  and  urgea  the  Athenian 
allies  hi  Asia  to  revolt  The  Atbeniana  make  use 
of  the  1000  talents  deposUed  for  extreme  emerg- 


The  AndroKuda  of  Euripides. 
411  Twenty-flrat  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Democ- 
racy abolished  at  Athens,  and  the  government  in- 
trusted to  a  council  of  Four  Hundred.  This  coun- 
cil holds  the  goveraaent  four  months.  The  Athe- 
nian army  at  Samoa  recalls  Akibiadea  from  exile 
and  appoints  him  one  of  their  generals.  He  is  afk> 
erward  recallod  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  Athens, 
but  he  remained  abroad  for  the  next  fbur  jean  atl 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces.  Ifindarus,  the 
Lacedsamonian  admhral,  defeated  at  Cynosaema. 

Antlphon,  the  orator,  had  a  great  ahare  in  the  eatab- 
Uafamentofthe  Four  Hundred.  After  their  down< 
fall  he  la  brought  to  trial  and  put  to  deatlL 

The  history  of  Thucydides  suddenly  breaks  off  in  thi 
middle  of  this  year. 

The  lAftUtratm  and  ThuwtopkoriaxuMt  of  Aristophanes 

Lyaiaa  returns  from  nturii  to  Athens. 
410  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.   Mi& 
darus  defeated  and  slahi  by  Alcibiades  at  Cyslcua. 
409  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Pdc^nnealan  war. 

The  TkOoeUUt  of  Sophodea. 

Plato,  at  30,  begins  to  hear  Socrates. 
408  Twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Al- 
dbkdes  recovers  Byzantiani. 

The  Ormu  of  Euripides. 

The  PlutKs  of  Aristophanes. 
407  Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Alcfbi 
ades  returns  to  Athens.  Lysander  appohited  the 
Lacedaamonian  admiral  and  supported  by  Cyrus, 
who  this  year  reedved  the  goverament  of  the  conn 
tries  on  the  Asiatic  coaat  Antiochus,  the  lieutenant 
of  AldUadea,  defeated  by  Lyaander  at  Notiam  is 
the  absence  of  Aldbiades.  AldUadea  is  \d,  conso 
quence  banished,  and  ten  new  generals  appointed 

Antiphanes,  the  comic  poet  born. 
406  Twenty-dxth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Cd'd 
cratidas,  who  succeeded  Lysander  as  Lacedamn 
nian  admira],  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  the  aear 
fight  off  the  Argtausa  islsnds.  The  Athenian  ge» 
erals  nondemnf  d  tc  loath,  beeauae  tbt;y  hM  not 
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picked  op  dM  bodlMof  Ikow  ute  had  Wm  la  dw 

106  Dionjiiafl  beeoniM  vaM0K  ot  ^runm^ 

Death  of  Euilpidef. 

Death  of  8<9hOGlae.  , 

PhUUtnt  of  Synciue,  the  hiitorian,  eapoaaed  the 
caofle  of  Dionjalua. 
MB  Twentj-tereiith  year  of  Ihe  PelopmneaiaB  war.  Ly- 
aander  defeat!  the  Athenlina  off  iBgoapotami,  and 
takea  or  deatroyi  all  their  fleet  wkb  tiM  eaeeptloii 
of  eight  ahlpa,  wUeh  fled  with  OoBOB  to  Cypru. 

The  Iirvg§  of  Ariitophaaea  acted  is  Fehnuay  at  the 


MM  Tweatj-ei^itfa  and  laat  yMr  of  the  Feiopwrneaiin 
war.  Athena  taken  by  Lyaander  la  the  apriiig,  on 
the  16th  of  the  month  Manyehian.  DeoMcracy 
abolidaed,  and  the  toTenmant  Intaroitad  to  thirty 
men,  atnally  called  the  TUctgr  Tyrantk 

The  Thirty  T>ruiti  held  their  poiter  lor  eigfatmontfia, 
tm  Thni^bolaa  occopledPiqrle  end  advaaoad  to 
thePlraaa. 

Death  of  AlciUadea  daring  the  tyianny  of  the  Thhiy. 

Lyriaa  banished  after  the  battle  of  JKgnapolawL 
KB  ThraiybQlai  and  Ua  party  obtain  pniieaiion  of  the 
Pirana,  from  whence  they  carried  oa  war  for  aer- 
oral  BMntha  agafaa*  the  Tan,  the  aocoeaMm  of  die 
Tliirty.  They  obtahi  poueaiior.  of  Adiena  before 
HecatombflBon  (July) ,  bat  die  eonteat  between  the 
partlea  waa  not  Anally  eonohided  till  Betdnxnion 
^JBaptember).  T^>e  date  of  the  ■laniiaty,  by  which 
the  ezllea  were  reetorad,  waa  the  Ifilh  of  BoMro- 
mlon.    EacUdeawaaaRfaaaatthedaae. 

Thncydidea,  «t  68^  LyBiaa»  and  Aadoddea  nton  to 


101  ExpedidoB  of  Cyrna  agahiat  Ua  brother  Aitaxerxes. 
He  lUla  hi  the  batde  of  Caaaxa,  wUch  waa  f  oo^ 
hi  the  aotomn.  Hia  Greek  aaadliariea  commence 
their  retnra  to  Greece,  usnaUy  called  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thonaand. 

Pint  year  of  the  war  of  Laoedamon  and  Elia» 

Xenophon  aecompanled  Cyroa,  and  aftanrard  waa 
die  principal  general  of  die  Greeka  la  their  ratreaL 

Cteaias,  die  hiatoriao,  was  physician  at  the  eoart  of 
▲rtazerzea  at  thia  time. 

The  OSd^pw  at  Cbtoana  of  Sophodea  ezhlUtadr  after 
hia  deadi,  by  hia  grandson  Sophodea.  fleeBwC.406. 

TelestN  gaina  a  didiyraaibio  prise. 
100  Retam  of  the  Tea  Tlioasaad  to  Qraecew 

Beoond  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedamon  and  EUi. 

Hie  speech  of  Andocides  on  the  Mysteriea:  helsnow 
abovt  67  yean  of  age. 
NO  The  Traced  mmoniana  asnd  lUmhran  with  an  army 
to  assist  die  Greek  dtfas  hi  Asia  agafaaftTlsmpher- 
nes  and  Phamabana.  llie  ramainder  of  die  Ten 
Thoosand  incoxporated  with  the  troopa  of  Tliim- 
bran.  In  the  antama  lliimbvoa  waa  eoperseded 
byDereyllidsa. 

Third  and  last  year  of  the  war  of  LaeedMaon  and 
EUs. 

Death  of  Socrates,  at  70. 

Plato  withdraws  to  Megara. 
JOe  DercylUdaacondnaeediewarlaAslawldieacceas. 

Ctesiss  brooght  his  Faralan  History  down  to  tiUa  year. 

Astydamas,  the  tragio  poet^  flrat  eaUbltsL 

Philozenos,  Timotheoa,  and  Telestea  fiooHahed. 
a07  Deroyttidas  still  condnnas  the  war  fa  AsUl 
106  AgMilaos  supenedea  DeroylUdaa.    Flnt  campaign 
•fAgeflilanshiAsia.    He  wtaters  at  Epheaos. 


B.C. 

306  Sophodea,  die  vnaadMa  of  dm  gpaat  Sophodei.  to 
gtastoexhibitttuayearUiWeoimaame.   SeeB^ 
401. 
ZeaoeraleSi  die  phUoaopbeiv  bora. 

305  Seooad  eampdga  of  AgrdlaBe  ia  Asia.  Be  deCeaM 
Tisansheraes,  aad  becoBBea  msatpr  of  Wcatere 
Asia.  TIss^dMraes  snpereeded  by  Tithraastea. 
who  aends  enToyalnto  Oreeee  to  induce  the  Qreoh 
sfalaa  to  declare  war  agafaat  Lacedsanea.  Coa» 
tol  die  wa»  of  die  Greeks 
I 
PlatOkal34»nlaniatoJI 

304  AgaaPaia  weaned  from  Ada  to  ightagsinst  die  Greek 
atstea,  who  hsd  dedered  wars 
HepsMod  the  TlfHiwp'inl  abevt  i 
wm  at  die  eatrsaee  of  Bmoda  on  the  Uth  of  Aa- 
gast  He  dsfaati  die  allied  Ibreea  at  Coroaaa.  A 
Utde  before  the  latter  batde,  the  IjacedsBm.iniana 
dao  gdaed  a  Ticlery  near  Coriath;  bat  abajt  the 
aame  tfaec^  CoBOB,  the  Atealaa  admfad,  aad  Phsr> 
aabaans,  gained  a  deddTO  detoiy  over  Piemder, 
the  gpaitea  admiid,  otr  Caldas. 
Xenophoa  accompaaled  Agesilans  frax  Adsi  aad 
foo^agaiaat  hia  eooatiy  Sit  Coroaaa.  Hawaa,ia 
coaaeqaenee,  baaished  from  Atheaa.  He  retired 
under  LaoedMaoniaa  protectioa  to  flyiVM*  where 
be  compesed  his  worfc^ 
n00poaepaa  brought  hia  hislpiy  dowa  to  thia  year 
It  embraced  a  period  of  17  years,  from  dm  batde 
of  Cynoasems,  B.C.  411,  to  dio  botOi^  of  Caidoab 
B.C.3D4 

«n  Sadidoa  at  Corindi  aaddotoeyof  dm  LacediBmonl> 
ana  at  Leobavm.  Phamabaaoa  and  CoaonraTaga 
the  coasts  of  Pdcponnesaa.  Conen  begins  to  i» 
alere  tbo  long  walls  of  Atheaa  and  dm  foidflcadoM 
ofdmPirans. 

302  The  Lacedswnoniana  ander  AgaaDaaa  rarage  die  C» 
riathiaa  teixltoiy,  but  a  Spartan  mora  ia  cot  tt 
pieoea  by  Iphicratea. 
The  ScdedeniMBof  Aristophanea. 

301  Ezpedidon  of  AflesUaoa  into  Acaiaaniik 

Speech  of  Andocidea  «  On  die  Peace."    He  is  ben- 


Plato,  the  comic  poet,  oiEhlfaitB. 

300  Expedidon  of  AgedpoUs  Into  ArgoUa.  Thu  Penlans 
again  aspooso  tbi*  cause  of  die  I  lariMlTTTin^aiff,  aad 
Conon  is  thrown  into  priaoa.  Tbe  Atheaiaas  assist 
Evegoras  of  Cypros  egdast  the  Peralans.  Thre- 
VybnloB,  the  Athenian  commander,  Is  defoated  and 
slain  by  the  Lacedamodan  Teleodas  at  Aspendoa 

360  Agyrriiios  sen^  m  the  saccessor  of  Tbrasybuhu^  ts 
Aspgndas,  and  IplricralN  to  dm  Ilollospoiit 
Plato,  set.  40^  goes  to  Sicfly:  dm  flnt  of  the  three  Toy 
ages. 


Laeeda 


odea 


Aslatio  coasli  oppoaed  to  Iphlentoa  andGhabriasL 
The  aeeond  edldoa  of  the  jnmais  of  Aristophanea. 
387  Tlie  peace  of  Antakidaf; 

Andphanea,  the  oomk  poei  beglna  to  exfaibli 
386  Baatoradon  of  Plataa,  aad  lBdap>aii<  iice  of  dbP  towns 

ofBsaoda. 
885  Deatracthm  of  Msatfaiaa  by  dm  Laeedamoniana  oa 
der  AgedpoUs. 
Great  eea4ightbetaeea  EvagorM  aad  the  Petdana. 
364  BIrdiofArislDtie. 

389  First  year  of  dm  Olyadifaai  war.    Tim  Lacedaauat 
ana  commanded  by  Tdeatf  aar>  r 
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W  Vta^Miu  selMt  the  CiAcm.  the  dtdM  of  Xhetac 
llib  WW  belbro  TelmtlM  marthfld  to  Olyndnu. 
Birtfa  of  DemcMtfaoiiM. 
XI  Second  jtar  of  tiM  O^tUan  w«r.   TtknOtm  dain, 

tod  tho  eomnuuid  taken  bf  AjBilpoMiL 
SniUrdyearoftliDOIyBCUanww.    Death  of  Igedpo- 
Ila,  who  is  raoeeeded  by  PolyUwiea. 
Hie  Pon^ryriciw  of  Isocralef. 
tl3  ro^rth  and  lart  jeer  of  the  OljniUn  wab    The 
OlyntUana  sanrender  to  Poljblfedee. 
flnirender  of  Fhlliia,  after  a  aieie  of  SO  months,  to 

Ageeilans. 
The  Cadmea  reooTered  by  the  Theban  esDee  jn  the 


the  Middle  of  whi. 
The 


Vie  (7<eombroaia  leet  hito  Bcaotia  in 
tor,  bot  retnmed  witiioat 


thePirsBfiu.  The  Athenians  fgarm  an  aBlanee  with 
the  Thebans  against  Sparta.  Pint  expedition  of 
AgeaOaos  into  Bootia. 

Death  of  LydM. 
Sn  Second  expedition  of  AgesOans  into  Boaotln 
394  Caeombrotos  marahea  into  BosoCia,  and  anstains  a 
slight  repolae  at  the  passes  of  Cithavon. 

The  Lacediemonian  fleet  conquered  by  Chabrlas  off 
Nazos,  and  tlie  Athenians  racorer  tbm  donninion  of 
the  sea. 

Tenth  and  last  year  of  the  war  between  Evagoraa 
and  Uie  Persius. 

Demosthenes  kit  an  orphan  in  hia  seteLtfa  year. 

Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet^  iloarlifaed. 
116  TIeombrotnasentfaito fheeis,9iMcb had  bean  tairaded 
by  the  Thelian%  wd « withdraw  into  flieir  own  conn- 
try  on  his  nrrlrmi. 

Araros,  the  son  of  AiistonliAnes,  first  exhibUB  com- 
edy. 

Enbalnsi  thecomio  poel^  flouished. 
9T4  The  Athenians,  jenkmaof  the  Thebans,  oondnde  a 
peace  with  Laoedsmon.  Thnothena,  the  Atheni- 
an commander,  takes  Corsyra,  and  on  his  retorn 
to  Athens  restoiea  the  Zacynthian  exilee  to  their 
country.    This  leads  to  a. renewal  of  tiie  war  be* 


I  hi  his 


Second  destmction  of  PlatMk 
Jason  elected  Tagns  of  Thessaly. 
laocrates  adrocatad  the  eaase  of  liie  PI 

sn  The  Lacedamonians  attempt  to  mgain  posseaslan  of 
Corcyra,  and  send  Mnasippns  with  a  loTCe  for  the 
purpose,  bat  he  is  definted  and  alabi  by  the  Corey- 
rmns.  Iphicrates,  with  Calttstiataa  and  Ghabrias 
as  his  colleagaea,  sent  to  Cor^rfa. 

ProeecUion  of  Timotbous  by  CaUistxatoa  and  Iphic- 
rates.    TImotheus  la  acquitted. 
m  Tlmothena  goes  to  Aria.   Iphicratoa  conthined  hi  the 
command  of  a  fleet  hi  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Xhe  most  eminent  orators  of  Ihia  period  were  Leoni- 
das,  CoDistratos,  Aristoplioa.the  Aawiian,  Cepha- 
Ins  the  Colyttlan,  Thrasybntaia  the  Colyttian,  and 
Diophantos. 

Astjdamaa  gaina  the  prise  in  tragedy. 
171  Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peaoe,  from  which 
die  Thebans  were  exdnded,  becaaae  they  would 
not  grant  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns. 

Tlie  Laoedsmoniana)  eomaunded  by  Cleombrotns, 
inrade  BoBotIa,  but  are  defeated  oy  the  Thebans 
onder  Epamhiondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

FoQsdation  of  Megalopolis. 


B.C. 

3190  JBxpeditlon  of  AgeaPana  faito  .Ireadla. 

Jason  of  Phem  sUdn.   After  the  interval  at  a  yeaz 
Alexander  of  Phers  anoceeds  to  his  power  in 
Thessaly. 
369  First  tofaaian  of  Peloponneeos  by  the  Thebana. 
They  remain  in  Peloponnesaa  four  months,  and 
found  Measeae. 
3flB  Second  birasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  tho  Thebana. 
Expeditien  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly.    He  is  fanpcle* 
oned  by  Alexander  of  Pheras,  but  Epaminondai 
obtahis  his  release. 
Eudoxns  floorished. 

Aphacena  begina  to  exhibit  tragedy.     •    • 
367  Ardhidanms  gains  a  Yietory  over  the  Areadiana. 
Embaasy  ef  Pelopidaa  to  Persia. 
Death  of  the  elder  Dionyaina  of  o  Traeuse,  after  a  reifB 

of  38  years. 
Aristotle,  «t  17,  comes  to  AthcM. 
366  Third  inraslon  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 

The  JrekMttmnt  of  laocratea. 
365  War  betareen  Arcadia  and  Ells. 
364  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and 
Elis.    Battle  of  Olympia  at  ttie  time  of  the  gaioea. 
Demosthenes,  aet  18,  deUvers  his  -oration  agaiilW 
Aphobns. 
8flB  Fonrtfi  inrsaion  of  Peloponnasna  hy  the  Thebansi 
Battle  of  Mantinea,  hi  June^  to  which  Epavinondaa 
ia  killed. 
Xenophon  brongifat  down  Us  Omek  hietory  to  ti>e 

beflteofJtaitinea. 
JSechfaies,  the  orator,  at  27.  ia  preaent  at  Mantinea. 
361  A  general  peace  between  all  the  boUigerenta,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lacedannoaiana,  because  the  latter 
would  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 


AgesOans  goes  to  Egypt  to  assist  Taefaos,  and  diea  In 
the  winter,  when  preparing  to  retom  home. 

Birth  of  Dinarehusi  the  orator. 
360  War  between  the  Athenians  and  Olynthtans  for  the 
possession  of  AmphipoUs.    TImotheus,  the  Athenl 
an  general,  rq;>ulaed  at  An^ipolia. 

Theopompus  commenced  his  history  from  this  year. 
3S9  Acoession  of  Philip,  Ung  of  Macedonia,  Bt  93.  Ha 
defeats  ArgsBus,  who  laid  claim  to  tlie  throne,  d^ 
dares  AmphipoUs  a  free  dtj,  and  makes  peace  with 
the  AthenUma.  He  then  defeato  the  Pwonlans  and 
Dlyrians. 

Deadi  of  Akxandar  of  Pher»i  who  waa  aneeeeded 
by  Tlsiphonus. 
368  AmphipoUs  taken  by  Philip.  Expedition  cf  the  Athe- 
nians faito  Euboea. 
357  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byxantium  revolt  from  Atiiena. 
First  year  of  the  Sodal  War.  Chares  and  Chabrl- 
aa  sent  against  CUoa,  but  &il  to  thc^  attempt  upon 
the  island.    Chabrias  killed. 

Tho  Pbodans  seise  Delphi  Commencement  of  the 
Sacred  War.  The  Thebans  and  the  Losrians  are 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  Phodana. 

Dion  sails  from  Zacynthns  and  landa  in  Siolly  aboot 


Death  of  Demoeritus,  «t  104,  of  Hippocratoa,  est  lOi 
and  of  the  poet  TUnotbena. 
356  Second  year  of  the  Social  war 

Birth  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  anl  Qlympiai^ 

at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  games. 
P3tidsBa  taken  by  PhiUp.  who  givta  it  to  dyntkna 
Blonyaius  the  yonnger  expeOed  f-cm  Syrscuar  bf 
Dim.  after  a  reign  of  19 yeere.^^^  t 
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356  Philiitus.  the  historian,  esponsM  the  tide  of  Dionya- 
ioa,  but  :a  defeated  and  slain. 
Hie  speech  of  laocrates  Dt  Pacf. 
2SS  Third  and  last  jear  of  the  Social  War.    Peace  con- 

cinded  befA^een  Athena  and  her  former  allies. 
994  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Tlmothena. 

I>einostfaeDcs  begins  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people. 
SS8  Philip  asizes  upon  FagassB,  and  begins  to  besiege  Me* 


Peath  of  Dion. 
352  Philip  takes  Methone  and  enters  Tliessaly.    He  de- 
feats and  slays  Onomarchus,  the  Phodan  general, 
expels  the  tyrants  from  Pheras,  and  becomes  mas- 
ter of  Thessaly.    He  attempts  to  paaa  Thermopy- 
IflB,  but  is  prevented  by  the  Athenians. 
War  between  Laced»mon  and  Megalopolis. 
The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
361  Speech  ofDemostfaenes  for  the  Rhodians. 
349  The  Olynthians,  attacked  by  Philip,  ask  succor  from 
Athens. 
The  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
348  Olynthisn  war  continued. 

Tlie  speech  of  Demos&enes  against  Midias. 
347  Olynthus  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip. 

Tieath  of  Plato,  et  83.    Speusippus  succeeds  Plato. 
Aristotle,  upon  the  death  of  Plato,  went  to  Atamn. 
Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet;  exhibits. 
346  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 

Philip  overruns  Phocis  and  brings  the  Sacred  war  to 
an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  ten  years.    AH  the  Pho- 
cian  cities,  except  Abas,  were  destroyed. 
Oration  of  Isocrates  to  Philip. 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 
^£  Speech  of  JSschines  sgainst  Tlmarohus# 
144  Tiffloleon  sails  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse,  to  expel 
the  tyrant  Dionysfus. 
Aristotle,  after  three  yeara^  stay  at  Atamss,  went  to 

MytUcne. 
The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
943  Timoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 

Dionysius  was  thus  finally  expelled.   He  had  regained 

the  soTereignty  after  his  first  expulsion  by  Dkm. 
Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  An  Athe- 
nian expedition  is  sent  hito  Acaznania  to  counteraet 
FhiUp,  who  was  in  that  countzy. 
The  speech  of  Demosthenes  respecting  Halonnesua. 
The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  iBschines,  IIc^i 
HaparpeaSclai. 
<M9  Philip's  expedition  to  Thrace.    He  is  opposed  by  Di- 
opitiies,  the  Atiienian  general  at  the  Chersoneans. 
Aristotle  comes  to  the  court  of  Philip. 
Death  of  Menander. 

Isoerates,  Mt.  94,  began  to  compose  the  Panathenalc 
oration. 
Ml  /blUp  is  stiU  hi  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 

Ae  cntition  of  Demostiienes  on  the  Chersonesus,  in 

which  he  Tindicates  the  eonduct  of  Dfopithes,  and 

tha  third  and  fourth  PhiUpplcsL 

Birth  of  Epicunii. 

9«tf  Philip  besieges  Selymbria,  Perinthos,  and  Byzantium. 

Isocrates  completes  the  Panathenalc  oration.    Bee 

B.C.  343. 
E^ihonu  brought  down  Ms  histoiy  to  tiie  siege  of  Pe- 
rtnthus. 
nB  R  mewal  of  tiie  war  between  PhOlp  and  ttie  Atheni- 
ans.   Phodon  compels  Phflip  to  raise  the  siege 
both  of  Byzantium  and  Periathna. 


339  Xenoeratea  suoceeda  Speosippoa  at  Kie  AeaaeoiyL 

338  PhlUp  is  cfaoeeB  general  of  tiie  Amphi^^osia,  to  any 
on  the  war  against  AmpUaaa.  He  moitlsee  thio^ 
ThermopylsB,  and  seiiea  Elatea.  Hm  Afben^os 
formanamancewidiflieThelMnf;  tattiieiriiBifasd 
foroes  are  defeated  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  C3»- 
ronea,  fought  on  the  7tfa  of  MetageUnioo  (AwgaaO. 
Philip  becomes  master  of  Oreeee.  Congnm  m 
Corinth,  in  which  war  is  declared  by  Greece  i 
Peraia,  and  Phih'p  appointed  to  conduct  It. 
Death  of  laocratea,  vt.  98. 

377  Deatii  of  Timoleon. 

336  Murder  of  Phffip,  and  accession  of  his  son  i 

ntao. 

Dfaiarchus,  nt  86,  began  to  compose  oratiosM. 

335  Alexander  marches  agahiat  the  Thradaos,  TMfaalH 
and  Dlyriana.    While  be  is  engaged  fai  Use  w«; 
Thebes  revolts.    He  forthwith  marchea  aonOiwaird 
and  destroys  Thebea. 
Philippides,  the  comk  poet^  flourished. 

334  Alexander  commenoes  the  war  against  Pertfa.  Ha 
eroasea  the  HeDeapont  In  tiie  spring  defeeta  tb 
Persian  satrapa  at  the  Graoicua  hi  the  month  That^ 
gellon  (BCay),  and  conquers  the  western  part  of 


Aristotle  returns  to  Athens. 

333  Alexander  subdues  Lyda  in  the  winter,  coOeeta  lei 
fiorces  atOordiom  in  the  spring,  anddefeata  Darias 
at  Issus  late  in  the  autumn. 

333  Alexander  takea  l^re,  after  a  siege  of  seven  mosrih^ 
in  Hecatombason  (July).  He  takea  Gaza  hi  Sep- 
tember, and  then  marches  into  Egypt,  which  anb- 
mita  to  him.  In  the  winter  he  visits  the  oraele  ol 
Ammon,  and  gives  orders  for  the  finmdatloa  of  Ai 
exaadrea. 
Stephanus,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

331  Alexander  aeta  out  from  Memphis  in  Ihe  tptm^ 
marches  through  Phcseicia  and  Syria,  croaaes  iIk 
Euphratea  at  Thapsacua  in  the  middle  of  the  «»"»- 
mer,  and  defeats  Darius  again  at  Arbela  or  Gaoga- 
mela  on  the  1st  of  October.    He  wintered  at  Per 


In  Greece,  Agis  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Aatipater. 
330  Alexander  marches  into  Media,  and  takea  t>>i*t*TTt 
From  thence  he  sets  out  hi  pursvrit  of  Dariua,  wfac 
is  slafai  by  Bessas.  After  the  deatii  of  Darias,  Al- 
exander conquers  Hyrcania,  and  maxtdies  in  ]m^ 
suit  of  Bessus  through  Drangiana  and  AradMn^ 
toward  Bactxia. 

Hie  speech  of  JBsebines  agaiast  Ctedphon,  and  «M 
speech  of  Demosthenes  oa  the  Crown.  JBfiii«»t. 
d%er  his  failure,  withdrew  to  Asia. 

Speedi  of  Lycurgus  agataist  Leocrstea. 

Philemon  began  to  exhibit  come^,  during  the  reigB 
of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  tiian  Menaader. 
329  Alexander  marchea  acroas  tfao  ParopamiaQa  hi  tiie 
whiter,  passes  the  Oxus,  takea  Bessua,  and  reaefaa 
the  Jaxartes,  where  he  Ibunds  a  dty  AlesaaAea. 
He  sabseqnently  creeses  tfio  Jaxartea,  and  dcfeata 
tiie  Scythians.  He  whiters  at  Bactra. 
328  Alexander  is  employed  dorlBf  the  whole  of  tateeaai 
pdgn  in  the  ooaqaest  of  SogAana. 

Cratea,  the  cynic,  floarlAed. 
3S7  Alexander  coir  pletea  the  coaqneat  of  Sogdiaaa  eariy 
hi  the  spring;  He  marriea  Roxaaa,  the  daaghler 
ofOxyartes,aBactriaapriBoe.  After  the  sabjaga. 
tfon  of  Sogdiaaa,  Alexander  retaraa  to  Bactra.  *n^ 
whence  he  marchea  to  Invade  ladh^f  He  civimu. 
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«h0  H^dMpat,  and  defisals  Pont.  H«  cootlintM 
Ml  march  m  far  m  the  Hypfaatlt,  bat  is  Oiere  com- 
peUedbyhlatroopatoretiinitotlieHydaspet.  In 
the  antama  ha  begina  to  sail  down  the  Hydaapea 
and  the  Indoa  to  the  ocean,  which  be  reached  in 
Jnly  in  the  IbUowing  year. 

06  Alexander  retoma  to  Perata  with  part  of  hia  troopa 
turongb  Gedroata.  He  aends  Nearchna  with  the 
fleet  to  sail  from  tfie  moatha  of  the  Indna  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Nearchns  accomplishes  the  voyage  in 
199dayc 

CB  Alexander  reaches  Snsa  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Toward  the  close  of  it  he  Yisits  Ecbatana,  wliere 
HephflBstlon  diea.  Campaign  against  the  Cossasi 
In  the  whiter. 

aM  Alexander  reachea  Babyton  in  the  spring. 

Barpaliia  cornea  to  Athens,  and  bribea  many  of  the 

Greek  oratora. 
Demoathenca,  aeeuaed  of  haring  recelTed  a  bribe 
from  Harpahia,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50 
talents.    He  wiOdraws  to  Trmzen  and  .£gina. 

son  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  in  Jmie,  after  a  reign 
of  twehre  yearsand  eight  montha. 
Division  of  the  satrapies  among  Alexander's  generals. 
The  Greek  atatea  make  war  agahist  Macedonia,  nsn- 
ally  called  the  Lamian  war.  Leostfaenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  defeats  Antipater,  and  beaiegea  Lamia, 
in  which  Antipater  had  taken  refuge.    Death  of  Le- 


Demosthenes  retnms  to  Athens. 

Hyperides  pronoances  the  fnneral  oration  OTer  thoae 
who  had  ftllen  in  the  Lamian  war. 

Epicurus,  »t  18,  comes  to  Athena. 

Death  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
S9'2  Leonnatna  cornea  to  the  aaaistance  of  Antipater,  but 
is  defieated  and  alaln.  Cratems  comes  to  Uie  aaaist- 
ance of  Antipater.  Defeat  of  the  confederates  at 
the  battle  of  Crannon  on  the  7th  of  August  End 
of  the  Lamian  war.  Munychla  occupied  by  the 
Macedeniana  on  the  19th  of  September. 

Death  of  Demosthenes  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Death  of  Ariatotie.  »t.  03,  at  Chalcia,  whither  he  had 
withdrawn  from  Athens  a  few  montha  before, 
m  Antipater  and  Cratems  cross  orer  into  Ada,  to  cany 
on  war  against  Perdiccaa.  Cratems  is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Eumenes,  who  had  eapoused  die  side  of 
Perdiecaa.  Perdiccaa  invadea  Egypt^  where  he  is 
slain  by  Ua  own  troops.  Partition  of  die  proTincea 
at  Triparadisus. 

Menander,  mt  20;  exhibita  hla  Ihvt  comedy. 
S90  Aatigonus  carries  on  war  against  Eumenes. 
S19  Death  of  Antipater,  after  appointing  Polysperchon  re- 
gent, and  hia  bob  Cassander  diiliarch. 

Escape  of  Eumenes  frxnn  Nora,  where  he  had  been 
long  besieged  by  Antigonaa. 

Demadee  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
918  War  between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon  in  Greece. 
The  Aflienians  put  Phocion  to  death.  Athens  is 
conquered  by  Cassander,  who  plaeea  it  under  the 
gorerament  of  Demetii&s  Phalereus. 
117  Eumenes  is  appointed  by  Polysperchon  commander 
of  the  royal  forees  in  the  East,  and  is  opposed  by 
Aatigonus.  Battle  of  Gabiene,  between  Eumenea 
and  Andgonus. 

Death  of  Arridnus,  Philip,  and  Eurydlce. 

Olymplas  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  is  besieged  by 
Cassander  at  Pydna. 
•Lf  I-ast  batde  bf*twnen  Antifopus  and  SmncnMs.    En* 


BCJKS  surrendered  by  the  Argyraspids,  and  pot  le» 
deatlL   Andgonus  becomes  master  of  Asia.   Soleit 
cua  flies  from  Babylon,  and  takrs  refuge  with  Ptole 
my  in  Egypt. 
Caasander  takes  Pydna,  and  puts  Olymplas  tc  ictAh, 
Ho  marries  Thessalooice,  die  daughter  of  Fhilip. 
and  kecpa  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  17.  i& 
custody.    Cassander  rebuilds  Thebes. 
315  Coandon  of  Seleucns,  Ptolemy,  Cassandn ,  ai:d  l.y 
simachus  agafaist  Antigonus.    First  year  uf  the  war 
Polemon  aucceeds  Xenocrates  at  die  Academy. 
314  Second  year  ofthe  war  against  Andgonus.    Success- 
es of  Caaaander  In  Greece.    Andgonus  conquers 
Tjret  and  wbitars  in  Phrygia. 
Death  of  die  orator  iEachinea,  set  7Su 
313  Third  year  of  the  war  against  Andgonus. 
313  Fourth  year  of  the  war  against  Andgonus.    l^olemy 
and  Seleuctts  defbat  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Andgo- 
nus, at  Gaza.    Seleucus  recovers  Babylon  on  the 
1st  of  October,  from  which  the  era  of  the  Seleuct 
d«  commences. 
311  General  peace. 

Murder  of  Roxana  and  Alexander  IV.  by  Cassander 
310  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine,  a  pra- 
tender  to  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  appeara  as  liberator  of  the  Greeks.    Renew- 
al of  hosdllties  between  him  and  Andgonus. 
Agathocles  lands  in  Africa. 

Epicurus,  »t  31,  begins  to  teach  at  Mydlcne  ai.d 
Lampsacus. 
309  Herculea  murdered  by  Polysperchon. 
308  Ptolemy's  expedidon  to  Greece. 
307  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Andgonus,  becomos  tnastor  of 
Athens.    Demetrius  Phalereus  lesTes  the  city 
The  orator  Dinarchus  goes  Into  exDe. 
306  Demetrius  recalled  from  Athens.    Ho  defeats  Ptole- 
my  in  a  great  sea-flght  olTSalamis  In  Cyprus.    Afl> 
er  diat  batde  Andgonus  assumes  the  tide  of  king, 
and  his  example  is  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander. 
Antigonus  inrades  Egypt,  but  is  compelled  to  retreat 
Eplenma  aettlea  at  Adiens,  where  he  teaches  about 
36  years,  till  his  deadi,  at  the  age  of  72. 
305  Rhodea  beaieged  by  Demetrius. 
304  Demetrius  makes  peace  with  die  Rhodians,  and  ro- 

tnms  to  Athens. 
303  Demetrius  carriea  on  the  war  m  Greece  widi  success 

against  Cassander. 
SOS  War  continued  In  Greece  between  Demetrius  and 


Democharea,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  banished. 
Archedicus,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 
301  Demetrius  crosses  over  to  Asia. 

Batde  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  about  the  month  of  An 
gust,  in  which  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  defeat  An- 
tigonus and  Demetrius.    Antigonus,  et  81,  falls  In 
die  batde. 
Hieronymus  of  Cardla,  the  historian,  flourished. 
300  Demetrius  obtains  possession  of  Cillcia,  and  mairtes 
his  daughter  Stratonlce  to  Seleucus. 
Birth  of  Lycon,  die  Peripatetic 
S97  Demetrius  returns  to  Greece,  and  makes  an  attempi 
upon  Athena,  but  is  repulsed. 
Death  of  Caasander,  and  accession  of  his  son  Philip. 
29^  Deadi  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Andpatcw 
Demetrius  takea  Salamia  and  iEgina,  and  lays  sie^t 

to  Athens. 
Pyrrhus  returns  to  Epirus.         ^^  _ 
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DeoMtriiu  takM  AlfaflM 

Demetiliu  nakes  an  expeditSon  into  Pdopoimetiu. 

Clril  war  in  MaoedoaU  bctwiam  ttia  two  brotfaera 

Antipater  aad  Alexander. 
Demetriiu  beeomei  king  of  Macedonia. 
Demetrina  oo&qoen  Thebea. 
Dinarchoa  retuma  fitom  exile. 
Lyiimachna  defeated,  and  taken  priaoner  by  the  Geta. 
Second  inaurrection  of  Thebea  agalnat  Dematriiia. 
PyrThaa  invadea  Tbeaaaly,  bnt  ia  obU^td  to  retire  be- 
fore Demetiina. 
Death  of  Henander,  »t  53. 
Denetrioa  takea  Thebea  a  aeeond  tUne.    He  eele- 

bratea  the  Pythian  gamea  at  Athenai 
Demetriaa  carriea  on  war  againat  PyrrhiM  aad  the 

JBtolianai    He  mairiea  Lanaaaa,  one  of  the  wima 

of  Pyrrtiui,  and  the  danghter  of  Agathoclta, 
Poddippua,  the  comic  poet,  begiai  to  exhibit. 
Death  of  Agathoclea. 
Coalition  againat  Deoetrina.    Be  ia  driran  oat  of 

Macedonia,  and  hia  dominiona  divided  between  Ly* 

abnachna  and  Pyrriraa. 
Demetriaa  aaila  to  Aala. 
Pyrrhoa  driTen  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lyiimacbna^ 

after  aeren  montha'  poaaeaaion. 
Strato  aacceeda  Theophraataa. 
Demetriaa  aarrendera  liimaelf  to  Seleucna,  who  keepa 

him  in  captlTity. 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphoa  is  aaaoeiatad  in  the  kingdom 

by  hia  father. 
Demetriaa,  Bt  H  diea  fai  eaptlTi^  at  Apamea,  hi  Qyria. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  at.  84. 
Lyahnachoa  ia  defeated  and  alain  by  Selaaeaa  at  tfw 

battle  of  Corupedion. 
Seleaena  mardered  by  Ptolemy  Cerannoai  aeren 

montiia  after  the  death  of  Lyaimacfaoa. 
Antk>chaa  I.,  the  aon  of  Sdeocoa,  beromra  Kfaig  of 

Aaia,  Ptolemy  Ceraanaa  King  of  Thraoa  and  Maoe- 


Pyrrhoa  croaaea  into  Italy. 

Irruptioa  of  the  Ganla  and  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraa- 
naa. He  iaaaooeeded  by  hia  brother  Malaager,  who 
reigns  only  two  montha. 
Riae  of  the  Achiaan  leagae. 
Deroosthenea  honored  with  a  atatne  on  ttie  motion  of 

hia  nephew  Democharea. 
Blrdi  oCChryaippaa. 
(  af  Antipater  King  of  Macedonia  for  a  abort  time.    Soa- 
Ikeaea,  the  Macedonian  general,  checka  the  Qanla. 
The  Ganla,  ander  Brennuf,  invade  Greece,  bat  Bran* 
naa  and  a  great  part  of  hia  army  are  deatroyed  at 
DelphL    Death  of  Soathenea. 
KV  Antigonaa  Gonataa  becomea  King  of  Maffedonia. 

Zeno  of  Cittiam  floariabed  at  Athena. 
V^  Birth  of  Eratoathenea. 
174  Pyrrhaa  retama  to  Italy. 

Birth  of  Eaphorion. 
iSTS  ^yirhaa  Invadea  Macedonia,  and  expela  Antigonaa 


VTS  Pyrrhoa  iavadea  Peloponneans,  aad  perlahea  in  an 
attack  on  Argoa.    Antigonaa  regaina  Macedonia. 

910  ^eath  of  ^lienma,  «t  73: 

902  Death  of  Philomon,  the  comie  poet;  vt  9X 

951  Arataa  deflvm  SIcyon,  and  nnilea  it  to  the  Aduaan 
leagaOi 

850  Araaoea  fbaada  tiie  Parthian  monarchy. 

H3  Arataa,  a  aeeond  time  general  of  the  Achaan  leagae, 
delirera  Corinth  tnm  the  Maeedoniaaa. 


da  AgUIVnUagofSpvtiklotto^ 
of  hia  ailuunila  to«efcim  ttia  t 


ofUaa 


938  CleoaaeneallLbacniiaaaJaBgcfflparta, 

939  Death  of  Demetriaa  IL,  aad  acceaaion  of  AaHfOHaa 

Doaon,  who  waa  left  by  DemetoiBa  faaadtaa  ofUi 
aonPUUp. 


9S6  Cleomenea  carriea  on  the  war  wtfli 

Antoa,  who  ia  agate  the  ganand  ef  Aa 


995  Refanaa  of  Cleomenea  at  SpaitiL 
934  The  Achaana eaUln  the  i 
aon  againat  daomeoea. 
kanb7 


391  Antifomu  defaata  Cteieaaenea  at  Ballaai^  aad  i 

poaaeaaion  of  Bpaita.    Claomanao  aaOa  fe»  ^yp^ 
.   wbevahediea.    KxtinetJon of tba royal Maa of ^a 
HeraeUda  at  Sparta. 
fSD  Deatii  of  Anttgonoa  Doaon,  aad  aeraaahia  of  FUBp 
v.,  at  17. 
The  Achaaaa  and  Arataa  are  defeated  by  die  ^Stall- 
ana.    The  Affhaana  apply  lor  aaalaraiMia  to  PhiUp, 
whoaapoaaeatiwtrcanaa.    Co iiaiiiimiinl  of  fta 


The  hiatoiy  of  Arataa  ended  in  thia  year,  aad  tiwt  U 
Pdlybiaa  commenoea 
919  Booeeaaee  of  PUUp.    Ha  hiradaa  JBtofia  aad  ER^ 
and  wintera  at  Argoa. 
Phylarchaa,  the  hiatoriaa,  flonriahed. 
318  Continaed  aaccesaea  of  PhiUp.    Ha  ^ 

■Ctplia,  and  afterward  Laconia. 
317  TUid  and  laat  year  of  the  Bodal  w«. 


315  PUUp  < 

314] 

313  Philip  reafovea  Arataa  by  polaoa. 

Birth  of  Cvneadea. 
313  Death  of  AicUnwdai  at  tiio  captare  of  I 

thoBomanBb 
811  Treaty  between  Rome  and  ttmigtDMaM  aflpiaal  Phflip 
210  The  Romaaa  take  ^figina. 
300  Philip  invadea  EUa. 
308  Philip  marchea  into  Peloponneaaa  toa 


Phflopoamen  ia  elected  general  of  the  Acbaan  leagoa^ 
and  effeeta  important  reforma  in  the  ara^y. 
307  Phflopoamen  debati  and  alaya  Manhanidaa,  tynrntd 
Laoedamon,  at  ttie  battle  of  M'^^tt 
Death  of  Chryaippa%  who  waa  aaccoednd  by  Zaaa 
ofTanaa. 
305  The  ABtollaaa  make  peace  witii  Philip. 

PhOip'a  treaty  witii  Rone. 
303  Nabla;  tyrant  of  Laoedamon,  tikea  Meaaeue. 

FhiHp  makea  war  apon  the  Bhodiana  and  Attala^ 
301  Philoposmen,  general  of  the  Aohaan%  defeata  Nabta 

Philip  takea  Chioa,  and  wintera  in  Caii^ 
300  Philip  retoraa  to  Macedonia.   War  between  PUIp 
and  Rome,  wfaich  continoea  tiU  B.C.  197.    See  4a 
Roman  Tablea. 
Ariatophanea,  the  grammarian,  floariabed. 
197  PhlUp  defeated  at  tiie  battie  of  Cynoaoepbaia 
196  Greece  declared  fkee  by  Flandaiaoa  at  the  J 


194  Death  of  EratoatheaMk  at  K.^  t 
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Itt  PiiilopcBmen  dafeati  Xabia,  wltt>  b  afterward  dainbj 

llie  JEloIiarH.    Tiafladawnmi  it  added  by  Philopoa* 

men  to  th«  Aduaaa  league. 
Antioehiu  comes  ioto  Greece  to  aasist  the  AftoliaiiB 

againattosiltnrrBia.    H^wintenatChaloia. 
191  Antlochaa  and  the  JStoUans  defeated  by  the  Bomeiia 

at  the  battle  of  Tliennopyln. 
190  The  Romans  besiege  Amphisaa,  and  grant  a  trace  to 

theiBtoUans. 
169  Hie  Romans  besiege  Ambracia,  and  grant  peace  to 

the  JStoUa&s. 
188  Fhilopoamen  again  general  of  the  Achaaanleagaeb  sab- 

Jogates  Sparta,  and  abrogates  the  laws  of  LycorgaiL 
183  The  Messenians  revolt  firom  the  Achaan  leagae. 

Tliey  captore  and  pat  to  death  PhQop<Bmen»  Bt  70. 
m  Myblos,  tiie  historian,  narries  the  nra  atdie  loBeral 


B.C. 

179  Death  of  Philip  and  accession  of  Perseos. 

171  War  between  Perseos  and  Rome,  which  eontinnei 

tin  B.C.  les.    See  the  Roman  Tables. 
168  Defeat  and  captare  of  Peraens  by  JEmilias  Faalos. 

DiTiakm  of  Maoedonta. 
107  One  thoasand  of  the  principal  Achsans  are  sent  to 


Polybias  Is  among  the  Adusan  ez£es. 

151  Retain  of  the  Achaean  exiles.  ^ 

149  Andriscos,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  layi 
claim  to  the  Siacedonian  throne. 

148  Andriscos  conqoered  by  Metellas. 

147  Macedonia  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  proTinca 
Wor  between  Rome  and  the  Aehsans. 

146  Deslnictian  of  Corinth  by  Mommias.  Greece  9^ 
couMaSoauaiproTinee.  [Although  this  is  detM, 
ii  M  riile  dhseitattan.  by  C.  >.  HermiMu] 
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mOU  '^HE  FOimDATXON  OF  THE  CITT,  B.C.  753,  TO  THB  FALL  OF  THB  WBSTXKIC  EVPIKX,  A.B.  471 


TS3  Fouadntion  of  Rome  on  the  Falatine  Hovnt,  on  die 
Faima,  the  Sltt  of  April    This  U  the  era  of  Varro. 
According  to  Cato,  Rome  was  founded  in  B.C.  751 ; 
according  to  FolyViiu,  In  B.C.  750 ;  according  to 
Fabioa  Fictor,  in  747. 
753  Romuloa,  first  Roman  king,  reigned  thbty-WTen 
to      years.    Rape  of  the  Sabine  women.    Conquest 
716     of  the  Cffininensea,  Crustamini,  and  Antenmates. 
War  and  league  with  the  Sabines,  who  settle  <m 
the  Capltoline  and  Qoirinal,  nnder  their  king  Ta- 
dtts.    Tatins  shdn  at  Laurentom.    Wars  with  Fi* 
den»  and  Veil. 
716  Interregnum  for  a  year. 

716  Noma  PompiUns,  second  Roman  king.  The  length 
to  of  Numa's  reign  is  stated  differently.  Livy  makes 
673  it  43  years;  Cicero,  who  follows  Folybius,  39  years. 
Constant  peace  during  Numa's  reign.  Institution 
of  religious  ceremonies  and  regulation  of  ttie  year. 
673  TuUus  HostfUus,  third  Roman  king,  reigned  33  years, 
to  Destruction  of  Alba,  and  remoTal  of  its  inhaUtanti 
641     to  Rome.    War  with  Veil  and  Fidonsa.    League 

with  the  Latins. 
640  Ancus  Mardus,  fourth  Roman  king,  reigned  94  years, 
to      Ofigin  of  the  plebeians,  consisting  of  conquered 
<rL6      Latins  settled  on  the  ATentine.    Extension  of  the 

city.    Ostia  founded. 
616  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  fiAh  Roman  king.    Greatness 
to      of  the  Roman  monarchy.    Great  public  works  un- 
578     dertaken.    Conquest  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins. 
The  senate  increased  to  300.    The  number  of  the 
cquites  doubled.    Institution  of  the  minores  gentes. 
578  Servius  TulHus,  sixth  Roman  king,  reigned  44  years, 
to      He  adds  the  Esquiline  and  Viminslis  to  the  city, 
534      and  surrounds  the  city  with  a  stone  walL    Consti- 
tution of  Serrius  Tullius.    Institution  of  the  30  ple- 
beian tribes,  and  of  the  comitia  centuriata. 
534  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  last  Roman  king.    The  con- 
to      stitntion  of  Servius  Tullius  abrogated.    Tarquln  be- 
."ilO      comes  ruler  of  Latium.    Makes  war  upon  the  Vol- 
solans,  and  conquers  Suessa  Pometia.    Sends  colo- 
nies to  Signia  and  CircdL    Expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  and  establishment  of  the  republic. 
101  Con.  L.  Junius  Brutus.    Slain  in  battU. 

L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinns.    Abdicated. 
Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.    Died, 
HI  Horatius  PuItUIus. 
P.  Valerius  Poplioola. 
War  with  the  Etruscans,  and  death  of  Brutus  in  bat- 
tle.   First  treaty  with  Carthage. 
•06  Com.  F.  Valerius  Foplicola  II. 
T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
War  with  Porsena,  king  of  Clusium. 
¥tt  Com.  P.  Valerius  PopUcoIa  UI. 
M  Horatius  Pulrillus  U. 
Dedication  of  the  CapitoUne  temple  by  the  consul 
Horatius. 
806  ilfu   Sp.  Lartlus  FlaTus  «.  Rnfus. 

T.  Herminins  Aquilinus. 
Utt  Ccu  M  ValRnns  Volusus. 


B.C. 

P.  Postumius  Tubertns. 
S04  Cm.  P.  Valerius  PopUcola  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitixuis  H. 
Appius  Claudius  remoTos  to  Rome. 
503  Co»§,  P.  Postumius  Tubertos  IL 
Agrippa  HenenluB  Lanataa. 
Death  of  P.  Valerius  Foplicola. 
503  Coa§.  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostoa. 

Sp.  Casslus  Viscelllnus. 
501  Cbfs.  Postumus  Consiniiu  Anrvaem, 
T.  Lartiua  Flavus  a.  Rufua. 
Institution  of  the  dlctatorahip.    T.  LartS'ji  raraii 
RttfuB  was  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Casiioi  Vb 
oellinuB  the  first  magister  equitnm. 
500  Com.  Ser.  Sulpicins  Camerinus  Comutns 

M.  Tullius  Longus.    Died, 
499  Coet,  T.  iEbutlus  EWa. 

P.  Vetnrius  Geminna  Cicurinca. 
498  CSms.  T.  Lartlus  Flavua  s.  Rnfus  O. 
Q.  ClcBllus  (Volcula)  Biculua. 
Diet  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
Af^.  Eq.  T.  ^butius  ElTa. 
Battle  of  Lake  RegOlus,  in  which  the  Latins  are  de- 
feated by  the  Romana.    Soma  writers  place  tkk 
batUe  hi  B.C.  496,  in  which  year  Postnmiof  w 
consul. 
497  Con.  A.  Sempronius  Atratlnus. 

M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
496  Cou.  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  CsBliomontsans. 
Tarquinius  Superbus  dies  at  Cums. 
495  Cms.  Ap.  Claudius  Sabhtus  Regillensis. 
P.  Senrilius  Priscus  Structns. 
Oppression  of  the  plebeians  by  the  patricisu.  t\* 
tribes  increased  from  20  to  21  by  the  sdditioo  of  4i 
tribua  Claudia. 
494  Cou.  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Casliomootiaos. 
T.  Vetnrius  Geminns  Cicurinos. 
Diet.  H*.  Valerius  Volusus  Maximus. 
Ma^.  Eg.  Q.  SerrOins  Priscus  Structus. 
First  secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  Sacred  Mount  1» 
stitution  of  the  Tribuni  plebis  and  -fidito  pW* 
Colony  sent  to  Velitras. 
493  Cou.  Sp.  Casslus  VlsceUinus  H. 

Postumus  Comhiius  Auruocus  IL 
Treaty  with  the  Latins  concluded  by  Sp.  Csnioi 
War  with  the  Volscians,  and  capture  of  CorioB. 
493  Cou.  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
Lexlcilla.    Famine  at  Rome.    Colony  sent  to  5fli» 
491  Cou.  M.  Minudus  Augurinus  IL 
A.  Sempronius  Atratlnus  IL 
M.  Corlolonus  goes  into  exile  among  the  VcJsrf"* 
490  Cou.  Q.  Sulpieius  Camerinus  Comatas. 

Sp.  Lartlus  Flavus  s.  Rnfus  IL 
489  Cou.  C.  Julius  Jul  us. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinns  Rnftis. 
Tfio  VoUcians,  commanded  by  Cor'fl^W*  •  ■• 
Rome. 
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186  CWt.  8p  Knalfau  Rutflu^ 

tjez.  Farina  MedoIUaiu 
Succeuee  of  Volidaiii.    Retreat  of  CorlolonviL 
<87  Omm.  T.  Bidnins  Sabtame. 
C.  AqniUiif  Tuacui. 
186  CbM.  Proculat  Virginiiu  'Mcoetiu  RatiliM. 
8p.  CaM*<u  YleoelliDttt  in. 
League  concluded  by  Sp.  Caadiu  with  the  HenJcL 
First  agrarian  law  propoaed  bj  Sp.  Caados. 
168  Co9$.  Ser.  CornelloB  Cowiu  Malnginenaia. 
Q.  Fablna  Ylbnlanna. 
Condemnation  and  death  of  Caaahn. 
tt4  Com.  L.  .£mIIiaB  Hnmercna. 

K.  Fabiua  Vibnlanna. 
tt3  Oou.  M.  Fabloe  Vibnlanna. 
L.  Valerins  Potltna. 
War  with  Veil,  which  laoti  oereral  yean .    Power  of 
the  Fobia  gena. 
<69  Owe.  C.  JnUua  Jnhu. 

a  Fabiua  Vlbnlamu  IL 
tfl  Oou.  K.  FaUua  YlbulanM  H 

Sp.  Farina  MednlUnaa  Foana. 
MO  Cboa.  Cn.  ManUna  Cineinnatua. 
H  Fabiua  Vibnlanna  11. 
ManUua  (alia  in  battle  agalnot  the  Etmaeana. 
479  Com.  K.  Fabiua  Vibnlanna  IIL 

T.  Virglnhia  Triooatua  Rutilaa. 
The  Fabia  gena  nndertakea  the  war  with  Veil,  and 
atatlona  Itielf  on  tho  Cremera. 
178  Chat,  L.  iBmiliua  If  amereua  n. 

C.  SerriUua  Stmctna  Ahala.    Died. 
Opiter  VIrginina  Tricoatna  Eoquillnna. 
477  Co$B.  C.  Horatloa  PulTillua. 
T.  Menenina  Lanatna. 
Defltniction  of  the  Fabli  at  the  Cremera. 
47G  Co$».  A.  Virghkiua  Triooatua  Rutilus. 
Sp.  Serriliua  Prlacua  Structua. 
The  Veientea  take  the  Janieulum. 
475  Con.  P.  Valeriua  PopUcola. 
C.  Nautiua  Rutilna. 
Impeachment  of  the  ezconoul  SorrHioa  by  the  trib* 
unea. 
474  Con.  A.  Manllua  Vulao. 

L.  Farina  Medulllnua  Fooua. 
The  cenoua  taken.   LuatrumVIIL  Forty  Tears' tnMe 
wlthVeiL 
473  Con.  L.  JEmilina  If  amereua  HI 
Vopiocua  Jaliua  Julua. 
Murder  of  the  tribune  Genuciua. 
479  Con  L.  Pinarius  Mamercinua  RuAia. 
P.  Furiua  MeduUinua  Fuoua. 
PubUIina  Volero,  trib.  pi.,  proposes  the  PubUlia  lex. 
471  Con.  Ap.  Claudius  Sablnua  RegUlensis. 
T.  Quinctitta  Capitolinua  Barbatua. 
Publiliuo,  again  elected  trib.  pi,  carries  the  PublOIa 
lex,  which  enacted  that  the  plebeian  magistrates 
abould  be  elected  by  the  comitia  tribute.    Wars 
with  the  fquians  and  Volscians.    Ap.  Claudius, 
the  consul,  desarted  by  his  army. 
470  Coot,  L.  Valeriua  Pctitus  a 
Ti.  iEndlius  Mamercus. 
Impeachment  of  the  ez«consal  Ap.  Claudius.  wJm 
dlea  befora  hia  triaL 
461  CbsiL  A  Vlrginlua  Tricostus  CsBllomontanus. 

T.  Numidns  Prisena. 
468  Oooo.  T.  Qnisctias  Capitolinns  Barbatua  IL 
Q.  SerriUua  Priscua  Stmctoa 
Antium  takn  by  the  Romano. 


B.C. 

467  Oms.  11  iBmOina  Mamerena  OL 
Q.  Fabiua  Vibnlanna. 
Colony  aent  to  Antiam. 
466  Con.  Sp.  Poatumlna  Albua  RrgUlenoia. 
Q.  Serrilina  Priocua  Stnctna  IL 
465  Con.  a  Fabiua  Vibnlanna  IL 

T.  Quhictiua  Capitolinua  Barbatua  IIL 
War  with  the  JEquiana. 

461  Con.  A.  Pootumina  Albua  RegUlenoia. 

Sp.  Furiua  BfeduUinua  Fusuo. 
War  with  the  iEquIona. 
463  Con.  P.  Senrillua  Priocua  Btmctno. 

L.  JEbutiuo  EWa. 
PeotUence  at  Rome. 

462  Con.  L.  Lueretiuo  Tridpltlnuo. 

T.  Veturiuo  Qemlnno  Cicnrinno. 
C.  TerentOltto  Aroa,  trib.  pL,  proposes  a  rerlolon  el 
the  lawa.    The  conoulo  triumph  OTer  the  Volodaai 


461  diss.  P.  VoluBBias  Amlntians  Oallus. 

Ser.  Snlpicins  Camerinna  Comutns. 
Straggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeiana  r» 
specting  the  law  of  TerentiUua^  which  are  contin- 
ned  till  B.C.  454.    Accusation  and  condemnatioa 
of  K.  Quinctius,  the  son  of  Cindnnatus 
460  Con.  C.  Claudius  Sabinuo  Regillensis. 
P.  Valerius  PopUcola  U.    Dud 
L.  Quinctius  Cincbmatua. 
During  ttie  contentiona  of  the  patridano  and  plebd* 
ana,  the  Capitol  io  oeizod  by  Hordoniuo.    The  con* 
sul  Valeriua  Io  kiUed  in  recovering  it 
450  Con.  Q.  Fabhio  Vlbulanna  IIL 
L.  Comelluo  Maluginenaio. 
War  with  the  Volociano  and  JEquiana     Antium  re 
Tolto,  and  io  conquered.    Peace  with  fho  JEqulana 

456  Cbs».  L.  Minucino  Eoquillnno  Augurinuo. 

C.  Nantina  RutUua  IL 
Diet.  L.  Qoinctino  Cineinnatua. 
Mo^.  Eg.  L.  Tarquitiuo  Flaccua. 

War  with  the  iEqulons  and  Sabinea.  The  Roman 
anny  shut  in  by  the  enemy,  but  dcUTcred  by  the 
dictator  Cindnnatua. 

457  Cooo.  C.  Horatius  Pulrillus  U. 

Q.  Bflnudus  Esqnilinus  Augurinns. 
Tribunes  of  the  plebs  Increased  from  fire  to  tea. 
456  Coa$.  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virglnius  lYicootno  CatUomontanao. 
The  Mono  ATentlnus  is  assigned  to  the  plebeians  by 
the  law  of  the  tribune  IdUno. 
455  Cooo.  T.  RomUiuo  Rocuo  Vatieaouo. 
C.  Veturiua  Geminno  Cicurinua. 
Victory  over  the  iBquiano. 
454  Cbss.  Sp.  Tarpeluo  Montanua  Capitolinua. 
A.  Atemiuo  Varua  Fontinalis. 
The  patriciano  yield.    See  B.C.  461.    Three  commiti 
sioners  are  sent  into  Greece  to  become  acquaitttDi 
with  the  Grecian  lawa. 
453  Cooo.  Sex.  QulnctQIus  Varus. 

P.  Curlatius  Festns  TVlgeminus. 
A  famfaie  and  pestflenee. 
459  Con  P.  Sestius  CapitoUaus  Vaticanus 


The  ambassadors  return  from  Greece.    It  io  reoolreo 
to  appoint  Decemviri  from  whrim  then  ahonld  ba 
no  appeal  (provoeatio). 
451  Cbst.  Ap.  Claudius  Crasshins  RegUlensia  Sabiana  II 
AUieaUd. 
T.  Genuciua  Augnris  it.    Abdieatsd 
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4Sl  them  #H  Ap.  CUradloi  CrMdnu  Ba^llwidt  Sdil- 
nufl. 
T.  Genueiiu  AagurlniMk 
8p.  Vetttriiu  CraMQi  CieminoiL 
C.  Juliuf  Julat. 
A.  Manlluf  Vnlta 

Ber.  Salplclna  CuneiiBU  Cornntu. 
P.  Seatiui  CapitoUniu  VtftteaDOii 
P.  OnriAtius  Feato*  Trigeminvt. 
T.  Romflina  Roctu  Vattcamu. 
8p.  Foatumiua  Albua  UegDleaaliL 
Lftwi  of  the  Ten  Tablea  promulgated. 
It  VmmMirL  Ap.  Claadina  CnMabna  BegOlenala  8ab&- 
analL 
M.  ComeUoa  MalvgliieBala. 
L.  Sergliia  EaqvOfama. 
L.  Mbradoa  Eaqbilliiiia  Aogwlaaa. 
T.  Aatoniva  Meranda. 
Q.  Fabioa  Ylbulanoa. 
Q.  PoetUioa  Libo  Yiaolna. 
K.  DulUiu  Longna. 
8p.  OppiuB  Cornlceo. 
M*.  Raboleina. 
Tiro  additional  laUea  an  addod,  thoa  making  the 
laws  of  the  Twelre  TOiIea. 
M9  Cou,  L.  Valeriua  PopUcola  Potitoa. 
M.  Horattoa  BaxtMtna, 
Tbe  decemvira  oontinae  lUegaDy  in  die  poaaeaaion  of 
power.    In  oonaequeaoe  of  the  death  of  ^^rginla, 
die  plebelana  aeoede  to  die  Mona  Saoer.    The  de- 
oemvira  depoaed,  nd  the  old  fbrm  of  goTenunent 
reatored.   ValerinaaBdHoraliiiatppeiBlBdoonaiilB. 
The  Logea  Valeria  Horatla  Inoreaae  the  power 
of  tbe  plebeiaaa.    Snecetafdl  war  of  die  eonaola 
agataiat  the  Aqoiana  and  SaUaoa. 

446  Co»$.  L>rHerminiaaJEqnUIaiia<ConllniaaBiia). 

T.  Virglniua  T^riooatna  CaBUomontanna. 
Lex  Trebooia. 

447  Com,  M.  Geganioa  Macerinoa. 

C.  JaUoa  Jnlna. 
Hie  qnaatora  are  for  die  fint  tine  eleetad  by  die 
people,  having  be«ui  pravioudy  appointed  by  die 
conaula. 
446  Cbai.  T.  Qoinctina  CapHoUnna  Baibataa  IV. 
Agrlppa  Fttzlaa  MednlMnna  Fnava. 
War  with  the  Voledana  and  JEquiaoa. 
445  Can.  VL  Genocina  Aogorlnna. 
C.  CnrtiQa  Fhila 
Lex  CantQeia  eatablldiea  eODniMiim  between  tbe  pn- 
tridana  and  plebaianat  It  la  propoaad  to  eleet  tbe 
conanla  from  the  petrldana  and  plebelana,  bat  it  la 
enacted  that  THhtmi  ailWrmn  widi  ronanlar  power 
ahall  be  elected  indMhwntlyfh»m  the  two  ordaw> 
444  CSmil  L.  Paplriaa  MugDlaniia. 
L.  Sempnmhia  Atratlnna. 
llvee  Tribimi  nriHtam  with  conavlar  power  appoint- 
ed, but  they  are  compelled  to  abdicate  frontja  defect 
in  the  auspicea.    Connie  i^ipolBtad  In  dielr  plaooi. 
443  Co$9.  M.  Geganfaia  Maoerinva  TL 

T.  Qninctlaa  CapitoUniu  Barbataa  \, 
Omtorea.  L.  Papirloa  MogOlanva. 

L.  Sempronlna  Atradnna. 
teitfaitionofdiecenaoYabip.    ThebiatoryofDIonya- 
loa  fareaka  off  la  thla  year.    Victory  orer  die  Vol- 


m  €hm.  11  FaUna  Vibnlama. 

PoatumiM  fbntina  Elra  Comloan. 
Colony  founded  at  Ardea 


441  Cbaa.  C.  Fcfioa  Pidhu  Fmm. 

IT.  PapMna  Gnaaua. 
440  Cm. 

L.I 

A  fiunbie  at  Rome.  A  PmfMtiu  Annanm  appolntei 
fbr  the  flrat  dma.  8p.  MBUna  diatributea  con  to 
the  poor. 

430  Com.  T.  Qttlnodtta  Capitblinua  Baibatoa  VI. 

Agrlppa  Menenina  Laaataa. 
Dta.  L.  Qnlncthia  CIndnnatna  VL 
Uag.  Eg.  C.  Serrilhia  Stmotoa  Ahala. 
8p.  HasUua  aaauttoned  before  the  dictator,  and  ldl«d 
by  the  magiater  eqatamiriienlierefaaed  toebaf 
die  anmmona. 
438  in.  TVOuni  MiUt^m  eotumUrtpotatm  (Ut.,  hr.,  11^ 
The  bihaUtanti  of  Fldanaa  rerolt,  and  place  lhei» 
■elTeaandertheproteedonofVett.    liarderefdH 
Roman  ambaaaadora. 
437  Cooi.  M.  Geganiua  Maoerinua  m. 
L.  8ergiua  (Fldenaa). 
DiA  Uam.  j&niUua  Mamerdnua. 
Af^.  Eq.  L.  Qainedaa  dndnaatoa. 
FIdena)  reconquered.    The  Veteatea  defeaand. 
436  Cbft.  M.  ComeUua  Maluglnenaia. 

L.  Papirlna  Craaaua. 
435  Cbat.  C.  JuUua  Julua  U. 

L.  "^nrglnina  T^rkoatna. 
JHa.  Q.  Serrfllue  Prieena  Stractoa  (Fidaaa^^ 
Mo^.  Eq.  Poatumoa  iBbatlna  Elra  CnmWi 
Cmaa.  C.  Furlua  PacHna  Foaaa. 
M.  Geganiua  Macerinufc 
434  777.  THk.  MO.  eomo.poL    (Ut.,  It..  33.) 
433  irr.  Trih.  MU.  cona.poL    (Ut.,  It.,  23^) 
ZHct  Mam.  JEmHiua  Mamerdnua  IL 
Ma^.  Eq.  A.  Poatumiua  Tubertua. 
Tlie  Lex  MmiUm  at  the  dktetor  limlte  die  dmoMm 
of  die  eenaorabip  to  ejghtepn  mondia. 
438iZf.  7Vi».Afaama.|MC    (Ut.,  It..  25.) 

431  Cbtf.  T.  Qninettua  Pennua  Chidnaataa 

C.  Juliua  ICento. 
DkL  A.  Poatumiua  TubertiUL 
Jia^.  Eq.  L.  Juliua  Julua. 

Great  Tlctox^  OTor  the  JEquiana  and  VolidaM  tf 
Mount  Algldua. 
430  Gota.  C.  Paplrlua  Craaaua. 

L.  Juliua  Julua. 
4S9  Cooe.  L.  Bexgfua  Fldeoaa  IL 

Hoatna  Luerettua  TVicipitinua. 
4S8  Ooee.  A.  ComeUua  (Toaaua. 

T.  Quincdna  Pennua  (Tincinnatna  IL 
4S7  Cbca.  a  8erTiUua  Bbructua  Ahala. 
L.  Papiriua  MugOlanua  IL 
War  deeland  i^abiat  VaH  by  die  Tote  of  the  < 


496  JK.  TWft.  JUL  o0M.|iot    (Ut.,  It.,  31.) 
DkL  Man.  Aailina  Mamerefawa  IIL 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  Comeliaa  Coaaoa. 
WerwithVeU.    Fiden«  again  roTolt^  la  retahaa  a 
deatroyed. 
4SIS  jr.Trib.Ma.eoHe.fat.    (UT,tT.,3bL) 

Truoe  with  Veil  for  twenty  yeara. 
.«M  2F.  THb.  MLemu,paL    (Ut.,  It.,  3S.) 
Onaa.  L.  Juliua  Julua. 

L.  Papiriua  Craaaua. 
423  Ooae.  C.  8emproniua  Atratfantt. 
•  <i  Fabiua  VIbulaniia. 
War  wldi  the  Voladanai    Vultorwui  takev  hf  ( 
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MS  ir.  2>a.  MiL  eon§.  poL    (Ut.,  It   49.) 
tn  Com.  N.  Fabivs  Vibulaniu. 

T.  QalncdoB  CapitoUimfl  Barbatoa. 
The  number  of  tfaa  qnaatort  iacreaaed  from  two  to 
four. 
ISO  IV.  Trib.  MU.  eoHM,  poL    (LK  W^  44.) 

Conqaett  of  the  Greek  city  of  Cum»  by  the  Campa^ 


119  IV,  Trib.  Mil  cons.  poL    (Ut.,  It.,  44.) 
418  ///.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (Ut.,  It.,  45.) 
Diet.  Q.  ServiliuB  Priacos  Fldenaa  II. 
Ma^.  Eg.  C.  Servilioa  (Straetoa)  AxIDa. 
Ctn*$.  L.  Papirius  Mugfllaniifl. 

Mam.  .fmiliut  Mamerdnoa. 
Defeat  of  the  ^quiana,  Lavlci  taken,  and  a  colony 
sent  thither. 


117  IV.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot. 
416  IV.  Trib.  MiL  cons.  poL 
415  IV.  TWfr.  MiL  cons.  pot. 
«14  IV.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot. 
War  with  the  iBquiana. 


(UT,iT,47.) 
(LIT.,  It,  47.) 
(LIT.,  It,  49.) 
(LiT.,  It,  49.) 
Bola  conquered.    Poata- 


niua,  the  consular  trlbnae,  killed  by  the  loldiera. 
From  Uiia  time  the  power  of  the  .Squlana  and 
Volsciana  declines,  chiefly  through  the  increasing 
might  of  the  Sanmites. 
113  Coss.  A.  Cornelius  Cossoa. 
L.  Furiua  MedulUnosL 
413  Coos.  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambuatna. 

C.  Furiua  Pacilus. 
411  0ms.  M.  Paphriua  Mugfflanus. 

C.  Nantius  Rutilua. 
410  Coss.  M*.  iEmillus  Mauerdmia. 
C.  Valerius  Potitna  Volnsua. 
v.  Hsnius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  propoaea  an  agrarian 
law. 
409  Onss.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  MeduQinua  IL 
nroe  of  the  four  queestora  are  plebeians,  being  the 
first  time  that  the  plebelana  had  obUdned  this  oflBce. 
4lt  III.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (Ut,  It..  56.) 
Dia,  P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  CkMsua. 
JAy.  Eg.  C.  Senriliua  (Structus)  Ahala. 
«7  IV.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  poL    (LIt,  It,  57.) 

Expiration  of  the  truce  with  VeiL    See  B.C.  42S. 
llie  truce  was  made  for  twenty  years;  but  the 
years  were  the  old  Eoman  years  of  ten  months. 
The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Volsdans. 
406  IV.  Trib.  MU.  eons.  pot.    (LIt,  It,  56.) 

War  with  the  Volsdans.    A^zur,  afterward  called 
Tarracina,  taken.    War  declared  against  Veil  Pay 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  Roman  soldiers  for  the 
first  time. 
405  VL  Trib.  Mil.  eons.  pot.    (Ut.,  It,  61.) 

Siege  of  Veil,  which  lasts  ten  years.    See  RC.  396. 
404  VI.  Trib.  Mil  cons.  poL    (LiT.,  It,  61.) 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  recorded  in  the  Annalea  Maxl- 
mi  as  occurring  on  the  Nones  of  June.    (Cic.,  ds 
lUp.,  L,  16.) 
403  VI.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (Ut.,  t,  1.) 
CsHss.  M.  Furius  Camillus. 

H.  Postumius  Albinus  RegOQensIib 
I  jTy  counts  the  censors  amcmg  the  consular  tribunes, 
whom  he  accordingly  makes  eig^  in  number. 
103  VI.  Trib.  MU.  cons. pot.    (Ut,  t,  8) 

Defeat  of  the  Romans  before  VeiL    Anzor  reeoTered 
by  the  Volacians. 
Wa  ft.  Trib.  MU.  cons.  poL    (LIt,  t,  Itt) 
«)  V7  Trib.  MiL  eons.  poL    (LiT,  t,  18.) 
62 
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399 


303 


387 


384 


383 
381 
380 


Anzur  reeoTered  by  tfie  Rouaaa. 

VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (LiT,  t,  U) 

A  pestilence  at  Rome.    A  Lectistemium  inslltalfid 

for  the  first  time. 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  vot.    (LIt.,  t,  14.) 
An  embassy  sent  to  sonsolt  the  oracle  at  DelpU 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (LIt,  v,  16.) 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pat.    (Ut.,  t.,  18.) 
ZXbC  M.  Furius  CamiUua. 
Mag.  Eg.  P.  Cornelius  Maluginensia. 
Capture  of  Veil  by  the  dictator  CamiUus 
VL  Trib.  Mil  eons.  poL    (LiT,T,S4.) 
VL  Trib.  MiL  cons.  pot.    (LiT.,  t.,  26.) 
Peace  made  with  the  Falisd. 
Coss.  L.  Valerius  Potitua.    AbdicoUd. 

P.  (^melius  Haluglnenals  Cossus.    Abdseots^ 
L.  Lucretius  FlaTUs  (lYidpitlniia). 
Ser.  Sttlpiclus  Camerinus. 
Cmss.  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Julius  Julus.    Died, 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
Dbtribution  of  the  Veientlne  territory  among  the 

plebeians. 
Coss.  L.  Valerioa  Potitua. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinns. 
VI.  'Drib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (LiT.,  t,  33.) 
Camilliis  banished.    War  with  Volainii.    The  Gauls 

inTade  Etrurla  and  lay  aiege  to  Clusium. 
VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (LiT,T,36L) 
Diet.  M.  Furins  Camillus  II. 
Mag.  Eg.  L.  Valerius  Potitua. 
RoKB  TJJOtt  BT  ns  Qatjlb.    The  Romans  are  on 

ieated  at  the  battle  of  the  Allia  on  the  16th  of  July 

(Niebuhr,  toL  il,  note  1179),  and  the  (?aula  c 

Rome  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle. 

recalled  from  exile  and  i^ofaited  dictator.    IVc 

Gauls  leaTe  Rome  after  holding  it  seren  months. 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (Ut,  tL,  1.) 
Diet.  M.  Furiua  Camilltts  IIL 
Mag.  Eg.  C.  Senrilius  Ahala. 
Rome  rebuilt    The  Latina  and  Hernleans  renounce 

their  alliance  with  Rome.    Rome  attacked  by  tiie 

surrounding  nations,  but  Camillus  gaina  TictoriM 

OTer  them. 
VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (Ut.,  tL,  O 
VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  poL    (LiT,Ti,5.) 
The  number  of  the  Roman  tribes  increaaed  finom  91 

to  35^  by  the  addition  of  four  new  tribes,  the  StsiU 

tina,  TVonsnlina,  Sabatina,  and  Amiensis 
VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (LIt,  vl,  6L) 
Defeat  of  the  Antiatea  and  Etruscana. 
VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  pot.    (Ut.,  ri,  11.) 
Diet.  A.  Cornelius  Coaaua. 
Mag.  Eg.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinusi 
Defeat  of  the  Volsdana.    A  colony  founded  at  Satrl 

cum.    The  patridana  accuse  H.  Bianlius  CapitoU 

nus  of  aspiring  to  royal  power. 
VL  Trib.  MiL  eons.  poL    (LiT.,  tI..  18.) 
Manliua  is  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  pal  la 

death. 
VL  Trib.  MiL  cons.  paL    (Ltr,  tI,  21.) 
The  Ager  Pomptinus  aasigned  to  the  p'ebslsM.    A 

colony  founded  at  Nepete. 
VI.  Trib.  Mil  eons.  poL    (Ut,  t|,  SML) 
War  with  Praaneste. 
VL  Trib.  MiLcons.pot.    (Ut,  tL.  3ft) 
War  with  Praaneste  and  the  Volsdans. 
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380  (Amm.  CSnIpicliiiCanMriinu.    Akdkated. 

Sp.  Pcftomliu  RegOleiMli  ALUnm.    DUdL 
Diet.  T.  Qutoctlas  dncioaatiu  CapUoHoiu. 
Mag,  Eq.  A.  Semproniiu  AtnitlnM. 
Prsneste  takea  by  tba  dictator. 
T79  n.  Trib.  MU,  anu.  pok    (Ut^  ^  30.) 
378  VI.  Trib,  Mil  eoTU,  p0L    (Lir.,  vi.,  31.) 
Ctn$$,  8p.  ServiUas  PriMiw, 
Q.  ClocUiM  Bioulnt. 
JT7  VI.  Trib.  MiL  eon»,  pok    (Lir.,  wL,  33.) 
S76  VI.  Trib,  MU  eons.  paL    Their  namea  are  not  men- 
tioned hj  JArjt  bat  Diodoraa  (zv.,  71)  baa  pro- 
Benred  the  namea  of  four  of  diem. 
The  RoGATioinea  Lxcdob  propoied  by  C.  Lloinioa 
and  L.  Seztlua,  ttie  tribonea  of  the  people,  to  im- 
prore  the  oonditiott  of  the  plebdona,  and  to  in- 
orease  their  polltieal  power. 
tlh  C.  Liciniua  and  L.  Beztiua  re-eleeted  tribnnea  every 
to      year;  and  aa  the  patriclana  woold  not  aQow  ttie 
771      Rogatlona  to  become  lawe,  the  tribanea  prerented 
the  election  of  all  patrician  maglatratea  during  theae 
years. 
370  VI.  Trib.  MU,  eont.  pot.    (Liv.,  tI.,  38.) 

C.  Licinina  and  L.  Seztiaa,  who  are  again  efectad 
tribunes,  allow  consular  tribanea  to  be  chosen  this 
year,  on  aceoant  of  the  war  with  Velihne.    Lidnl- 
na  and  Seztiaa  continae  to  be  rejected  down  to 
B.C.S67. 
966  VI.  ivib.  MU  eoni.pot.    (Ut.,  tI,  36.) 
Vte  VI.  Ttfb,  MiL  eooM.  pot.    (JLAr„  vL,  38.) 
Diet,  M.  Farias  CamiUna  IV. 
Mog,  Eq,  L.  iBrailiaa  MaBBerdnna. 
moL  P.  Manlioa  Capitolinaa. 
Mmg,  Bq.  C.  Lldnias  CalToa. 
Vr  VI.  Tr».  Mil  €im».poL    OAw„  yU  ^L) 
Dia,  11  Farias  CamiUoa  V. 
Mug.  Kq.  T.  Qainctlaa  Cindnnatus  CapftoUnoa. 
The  RooATXONxa  Liodtub  passed.    One  of  the  con< 
sols  was  to  be  choeen  from  the  plebeians ;  bat  a 
new  magistracy  waa  institated,  the  pmtorship, 
which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  patridans.    Ca- 
millas^ tlie  dictator,  conqaers  the  Gaols,  and  dedi- 
catee a  temple  to  Concordia  to  celebrate  the  reoon- 
dliation  of  the  two  orders. 
MH  Cou.  L.  JSmillaa  Ifamerclnaa. 

L.  Seztias  Seztinas  Laleranaa. 
Cmas.  A  Poatomloa  Regillenaia  Albfmia. 

C.  SolpidoaFeticva. 
FiBST  Plbbbxam  Comnx.,  L.  Seztlna. 
Fust  Pbjktob,  L.  Fariua  CamiUoa. 
8f?l  Cou.  L.  Oenodoa  ArentinenslB. 
aSerriliaaAhala. 
Pestilence  at  Home.    Death  of  CamUlaa. 
164  Con.  C.  Solpldaa  Peticaa. 

C.  Lldnloa  Calvas  Stole. 
The  pealilenoe  eontinaea.    Ludi  acenid  first  iaatl- 
tated. 
X3  Com.  Cn.  eenocios  ATentinensiflL 
L.  .£milina  Mamerdnos  XL 
LicL  L.  Manilas  Capitolinaa  Imperiosoa. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Pinartoa  Natta. 
skmu.  M.  Fabioa  Amboatoa. 
L.  Fariua  ICedoIUnoa. 
M  Cbss.  a  ScrnUoa  Ahda  VL 

L.  Genodas  Aventinensis  U 
DicL  Ap.  Claadius  Crasaini^  RegiUeasiB. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Cornelias  Soapola. 
Half  of  the  Triboni  Militam  for  the  first  time  elected 


B.C 

by  the  people.    Eartfaqoahe  at  Bona.    Btiedeva 

tionofCortiaa. 
361  Cbss.  C.  fiolpidoa  PMloaa  U. 

C.  Lidnioa  Calvma  Stolo  IL 
DicL  T.  Qainctias  Pennos  Capitolinos  Crlapimia. 
Mag.  Eq,  Ser.  Cornelias  Maloginensis. 
InTaslon  of  the  Ganls.    T.  Manliua  kiil^  n  Gnrd  bx  stai- 
gle  combat,  and  acquires  the  sumami;  of  Torquataft 
360  Coat,  C.  PoeteUos  LIbo  VUolua. 
M.  Fabios  Ambostns. 
ITicC.  a  Servilioa  Ahala. 
Mag,  Eq,  T.  Quinctius  Pennaa  CapltoMnaa  Cnqrf- 

nos. 
War  with  the  Goals  and  Tiborlines,  who  are  defeatea 
by  the  dictator. 
3S0  Con,  M.  PopiUas  Lsnas. 

Cn.  Manilas  Capitolinaa  Imperiosoa 
358  Con,  C.  Fabios  Ambastoa. 
C.  Plaotnia  Procoloa. 
Diu.  C.  Sulpidos  Pelicna. 
Mag,  Eq,  M.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
Plaatiaa  defisata  the  Hemicana,  and  Solpidos  the 
Gauls.    Fabios  fights  ansocceeafotty  against  the 
Tarqainienaea.    Beaewal  of  die  oDiance  with  La- 
tlam.    Lez  Poetelia  ia  ambUu,  propoaedby  the  trib> 
one  PoeteUos.    The  nomber  of  tribes  increaaeo 
from  25  to  27  by  the  addition  of  tiia  PompOna  and 
PubliUa, 
357  Con.  C,  Mardos  Rotflos. 

Cn.  ManUos  Capitolinaa  Imperiosoa  IL 
Lez  DoUia  et  Msanla  d»  wiuiariofomn,  restoriag  taa 
rate  of  interest  fized  by  the  Twelve  TaUesi    L«a 
ManUa  de  vintima  aiaaiiaifiinniBi 
Priremam  taken.    CUdnlaa  fined  far  aatafraellaB 
of  his  own  law. 
356  Con.  M.  Fabios  Amboatoa  U. 
M.  PopiUttS  Lnnaa  IL 
Diet.  C.  Martioa  Rotiloa. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Plaotioa  Procoloa. 
Fust  Px.ebkxan  Dxctatob,  C.  Mardos  Ratihis^  ooa 
qoers  Uie  Etroacans. 
355  CS0SS.  C.  Solpicloa  Poticoa  m. 
M.  Valerias  PopUcola. 
Both  consols  patridans,  in  ridlation  of  the  Udnlaa 
law. 
354  Coat,  M.  Fabios  Ambostaa  UL 

T.  QninctiuB  Poinus  Capitolinos  Crispinoa. 
Both  consuls  again  patriciana.    Leagoe  with  the  Sam 


353  Cno.  C.  Solpicios  Peticoa  IV. 
M.  Valerios  PopUoola  IL 
Diet.  T.  Manilas  Imperioaos  Torqoatos. 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  ComeUns  Cossua  Anrina. 
War  with  Csre  and  TarqoiniL    Trace  mads  with 
Casre  for  100  years. 
358  Con.  P.  Valerias  PopUcola. 
C.  Mardos  RatUos  IT. 
DicL  C.  JuUos  Julus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  iBmilluB  Mamerdnos. 
Qoinqoeviri  MensarU  appointed  for  a  general  lifoMn 
tion  of  debts. 
351  OoBo,  C.  Solpicios  Peticos  V. 

T.  Qoinctios  Penuus  Capitolinos  Crispiaos  li 
DieL  M.  Fabios  Ambostns. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  ServUios  Ahala. 
Oenn.  Cn.  ManUua  CapitoUnas  Imperiosus. 
C.  Marcins  Rotilos. 

FxBST  PLBBBXASr  Cestsob,  q^BUrdvs  Rotilos.    Wai 
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witjft  lh«  TvqahdiBatMf  to  whom  »  traoo  Ibr  40 
yonn  Is  granted. 
«0  Omu  M.  PoptUiu  Lmas  HL 
L.  Comtliiu  Sdpia 
IMA  L.  FttrfiiB  CamUlai. 
JUf.Eq.  P.CornelhiBSdpia 
Tfae  Chtttlf  defeated  by  the  ooi»al  PopUloB. 
3lA  ChM.  L.  FttilM  Camflhie. 

Ap.  Cleadtas  Craniinu  EegilleiMie.    iNitf. 
DkL  T.  Manlim  Imperieens  Torqiuttiu  U. 
Ifi^.  ^.  A.  Cornelias  Cossus  Anrinm  U 
Botii  oonrals  patilolsnis.    The  Geuls  deiMtedby  the 
eonanl  Camilliu.    M.  Vtlorliis  Comu  kUle  a  Gaul 
in  single  eoknbat . 
448  Con.  M.  Valerias  Conrus. 
M.  FopOltts  Lanas  IV. 
Diet  C.  Cbmdias  Craarfnos  Reglllensis. 
Mag.  Bq.  C.  LMos  Deeter. 
Renewal  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage. 
M7  Com,  T.  BCaaUas  Imperiosoa  Torqnatas. 
C.  Flaatias  Venno  Bypsssos. 
Redaction  of  tfae  rate  of  interest 
346  Cbas.  M.  Valerias  Corms  II. 

C.  Poetelios  Libo  Viaolas. 
Second  celebratioD  of  tfae  Lodl  Sttcolares.    War 
witfa  the  Volsciana.    Satricam  taken.. 
745  Con,  M.  Fabias  Dona 

fier.  Solpidos  Camerinos  Rafoc. 
J>icL  L.  Farias  CamiUos  IL 
Mag.  Mj,  Cn.  Manilas  Capitolinas  Inpeiiosos. 
War  with  tfae  Aamnd. 
Ml  Com.  C.  Marcias  RntOas  IH. 

T.  MaaHos  Impertosoa  Ton{aatw  IL 
DieL  P.  Valerius  PopUeola. 
Mag.  Sq.  Q,  Fabias  Ambostaa. 
.Cdes  Moneta  dedicated. 
M3  Com.  M.  Valerias  Corros  HI. 

A.  Cornelias  Coasos  Arvina. 
FzBST  Sakzotb  Wab.   The  Companions  plaoethem> 
09)Tes  onder  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who 
send  the  two  oonsala  against  the  Samnites.    Vale> 
rins  defeats  the  Samnites  at  Mount  Gaums. 
MS  Coos,  a  Mardus  RatOoa  IV. 
Q.  Serrilhu  Ahaku 
DkL  M.  Valerias  Comts.'! 
Mag.  Eg.  L.  iBnlltos  Mamercinas  Prfremaa. 
Insoneotion  of  the  Roman  army  at  Capaa.    Various 
concesaloas  made  to  the  plebeians ;  that  no  one 
should  hold  tfae  same  magistracy  till  after  die  ex- 
piration of  ten  yean,  that  no  one  afaoold  faold  two 
magistradea  in  the  same  year,  and  that  botfa  con- 
suls might  be  plebeians.    Lex  Genucia  forbade  the 
taking  of  interest 
Ml  Oooo.  C.  Plautina  Venno  Hypssus  IL 

L.  JEmOlus  liamerdnus  Priremas. 
Peace  and  aUiaaoe  with  tfae  Samnites. 
MO  Com.  T.  ManUus  Imperiosus  Torquatus  QL 
P.  Dedos  Mas. 
DieL  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
Mag.  Eg.  L.  Papirius  Corsor. 
tUTzN  Wax.    Sdf-derotlon  of  Deoitts  and  defeat  of 
tfae  Latins  at  Moont  Vesuvius,    llie  Latins  become 
tfae  subjects  of  Rome. 
ro  UbM.  TL  iEmflius  Mamerdnna 
Q.  PablOlus  Ffaiki. 
DUl  a  PubUUaa  Phito. 
Mag.  Rq,  D.  Junius  Bratas  Scflsra. 
Urn  uatfaM  renew  the  war  and  are  defeated.    Hie 


Leges  PubUlia,  proposed  by  the  dictator,  (1.)  glvo 
to  the  pleblsdta  tfae  ibrce  of  leges  (%t  pUbitdta  om 
Has  QnvrCM  fencrtnl)}  (8.)  abolisfa  tfae  veto  of  tfaa 
corin  on  the  BBsasares  of  the  eomitia  oentoriata 
(3.)  enact  that  one  of  tfae  oeiMora  must  be  a  pie- 


338  Cbis.  L.  Partas  Camillas. 
CMmdua. 
Subjagation  of  Ledum  coaekided. 
337  Com.  C.  Solpidus  Loagna; 
P.  JEttaa  P»taa. 
DieL  C.  Ckmdtaa  Crassimis  Regffie&ais. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Ckndlus  Hortator. 
FiBST  PI.XBSIAM  PaarroB,  Q.  PnbBUus  PhUo.    Tfae 
pratonfaip  was  probably  tlirowa  open  to  tfae  ple- 
beians by  fais  laWA 
336  Cass;  L.  Papiriue  Craasoa. 
KDuUiua. 
Peace  witfa  tfae  Gaula. 

335  Com.  M.  Valerius  Corvoa  (Calenus)  IV 

M.  Atilius  Regulua. 
JXflf.  L.  iEUnlJius  Mamerdnua  Prhremaa 
M^.  Eq.  Q.  PublUlua  Phfle. 
Calaa  taken. 
334  Cooo.  T.  Veturlaa  Calvfaios. 

Sp.  Postomias  Albinas  (Caodinns) 
DieL  P.  Cornelias  Raflnoa. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Antonius. 
Colony  sent  to  Gales. 
333  Com.  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  PoeteUus  Ubo  Viiolus  n.) 
The  consuls  of  this  year  are  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  antfaori^,  and  are  inserted  faero  on  com 
Jecture. 
332  Com.  A.  Cornelius  Coasos  Arrfaia  It 
Cn.  Domitius  Cdvlnus. 
DieL  M.  Papirius  Classas. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Valerius  PopIlcokL 
Cntss.  Q.  PubllUus  PfaOo. 

Sp.  Postnmius  Albfatusi 
The  dvitas  giren  to  the  AcerranL    Two  new  tilbei 
added,  MtMia  and  Seaptku    The  Samaitea  and  Lu. 
canians  fight  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who 
makes  a  treaty  witfa  tfae  Romans. 
331  GSoct.  M.  Claudius  Maroelloa. 

C.  Valerius  Potitaa  F1acea& 
DieL  Cn.  Qnintilios  Varna. 
Afi^.  Eq.  L.  Valerioa  Fotitna. 
330  Com.  L.  Papfaius  Crassoe  n. 
L.  Plauthis  Venna 
Revolt  of  Fundi  and  Frivemum. 
329  Com.  L.  JEmilioa  Mameroinus  Privemas  IL 
C.  Pknttlos  Dedanus. 
Privemum  taken.    The  dritas  given  to  the  Privcr 
natea.    A  colony  sent  to  Anxur  (Tarradna). 

336  Cbft.  C.  Plautius  Dedanus  (Venoz)  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Barbatna 
A  colony  aent  to  Fragdlss. 
327  Gbfi;  L.  CoraaHua  Lentuloa. 
a  Publillua  PfaOo  n. 
DicL  M.  dandfaiB  MarceQot. 
Mag.  Eq.  Sp.  Poatumina  Albinas. 
WarwitiiPalsBpolis. 
326  Coao.  C.  PoeteUus  Libo  Viaolas  m. 

L.  Papirioa  MugHlanaa  (Corsor  IL). 
Second  Saknite  Wax.   PalaBpoUs  taken.  Lex  Pot 
telle  et  Papiria  enacted  faat  no  pkfa^an  afaould  be 
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925  Oo$9.  L.  Fttrittt  CamUlw  IL 
D.  Juoiiu  Brotos  Qemn. 
DicL  L.  Papirios  Conor. 

Ma^,  £g.  a  Fabiiu  Bfudmofl  RalUuraf.    AbdkMed. 
L.  FapiriiM  Cnuna. 
Jif  Iho  Dictator  and  Maglater  Eqaitom  contlnaod  in  of- 
fice this  year  by  a  decree  of  thoaenate,  wiOoat  any 
consula.    Defeat  of  the  Samntoa. 
1S33  G»«fl.  C.  Salpldw  Longoa  U. 
Q.  AqUos  Cerrelaniia. 
8BQ  Co$».  a  Fabina  Maximiia  RnUlamia. 
L.  FolTiu  Cnmia. 
Diet,  A.  Comelioa  Coaaoa  Arrlnib 
Ma^.  Sq.  M.  Fabina  Ambaitoa. 
The  Samnltoa  defeated. 
tea  Om».  T.  Vetorina  Calvinoa  II. 
8p.  Poatumina  AlbiDW  IL 
DicL  Q.  Fabina  Ambuatoai 
3f<V.  Xq,  P.  JEUna  Pvtna, 
Dia.  H.  ^fimiUna  Papna. 
Ma^.  Eq.  L.  Valerins  Flaocna. 
Snrrender  of  the  Roman  army  to  the  Sannitea  at  the 
Candino  Forka.    The  Roraana  refiiae  to  ratify  the 
peace  with  the  Samnitoa  made  by  the  oonanl,  and 
continne  the  war. 
330  Cot$.  a  PubUUua  PhUo  m. 

L.  Papirina  Cnraor  IL  (IIL). 
DUl  C.  Monioa. 
Mag,  Eg.  M.  Foaliaa  Flacdnator. 
Dla.  L.  ConeUna  Lentnlna. 
Mag.  Eq,  L.  Papirina  Cnraor  II. 
Diet,  T.  Manlina  Imperioana  Torqnatua. 
Mag,  Eq.  L.  Papirina  Craasna. 
)19  CbM.  L.  Papirina  Cnrao^  IIL  (MngiUanna). 
Q.  AnUna  Cerretanna  IL 
Defeat  of  the  Samnitea  by  Papirina. 
M9  Com,  IL  Foalina  Flacdnator. 
L.  Plantina  Venno. 
CSmat.  L.  Papirina  Craaana. 


Triue  made  with  the  flamnltna  fior  two  yean.    Two 
new  tribea  added,  Kfamtbuk  and  JWeHnn. 
dl7  CSoM.  C.  Jnnina  Bnbnloaa  Bmtna. 

Q.  ^mllina  Barbnhk 
116  Cou.  Sp.  Nandna  Rntihia. 
M.  Popillna  Lanaa. 
DieL  L.  JEmiUna  Uamerdnna  Priremaa  U. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  FnlTina  Cnrma. 
The  Samnitoa  renew  ttie  war. 
315  Co9$.  a  PnbhUna  Philo  IV. 
L.  Papirina  Cnraor  IV. 
DieL  Q.  Fabina  Maadmna  Rnllianna, 
Mag,  Eq.  a  AnUna  Cerretanna.    SMn  im  tatb. 
C.  Fabina  Ambuatnn 
314  Owt.  M.  Pcrtdina  Uba 

C.  Bnlpidna  Longna  IQ. 
DieL  aManlnalL 
Mag.Eq.  M. FoaUna Flnodnator IL 
Victory  oTor  the  Samnlftaa.    Inanrractton  and  anbjn> 
gation  of  the  Campanlama. 
.V  J  Cotg.  L.  Papirina  Cnnor  V. 

C.  Jnniua  Bnbnlena  Bmtna  D. 
Coloniea  founded  by  the  Romana  at  SaUonla,  Bneaaa, 
and  the  laland  Pontla. 
t:s  Cost.  U.  Valerina  Maximnc 
P.  Declna  Mna. 
DicL  C.  Sulpicina  Longna. 
^ag.  Eq.  C.  Jnnina  Bnbnlena  Bmtna. 


31S  Gmaa.  Api  Clandina  Cacna 
C.  Plantina  (Venox). 
ThB  oenaor  Clandina  conatmcta  the  Vin  Appla  ana 
the  Aqna  Appia ;  and,  In  order  to  gain  pcfmhLitj 
diatribntea  the  liberthii  among  aD  the  tribeai 
311  CbM.  C.  Junlna  Bnbnlena  Bnitiia  IIL 
Q.  iEmfllna  Barbnla  IL 
The  Etmacans  declare  war  againat  the  Romana,  M 
are  defeated.    Victory  orer  the  gamnitre, 
310  Oo$».  Q.  Fabina  Xasimna  RnBlanna  IL 
C.  Mardna  RntUna  (Cenaorinna). 
Hie  Etniaoana  again  defeated.    Ap.  Ckndina  eondn 
nea  oenaor  after  the  abdication  of  Ua  colleagne.  la 
defiance  of  the  Lex  .fimiha.    The  Bamnfitea  nad 


iManl 


aOB  DieL  h,  Papirina  Comr  !L 

Mag.  Eq,  C.  Jnnina  Bnbnlona  Bmtna  U. 
No  conaula  tfaia  year.    The  Samnitea  and  ElmaeaM 
again  defeated. 

306  Chat,  a  Fabina  M aximna  Rnlliamu  m. 

P.  Dedua  Mua  n. 
The  Samnitea  again  defeated.    War  with  the 
and  PelignL 

307  Co$9.  Ap.  Clandina  CaBcna. 

L.  Vdnmnlna  Flamma  VIolena. 
CSmaa.  M.  Valerina  ICaximna. 

C.  Jnnina  Bnbnlena  Bmtna. 
Fabina,  proeonanl,  defeata  the  Samnitea  at 
306  CbM.  P.  ComeHna  Arrina. 
Q.  Mardna  Tremnlna. 
DieL  P.  Comelins  Sdplo  Bmtatna. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Dedna  Mnai 
Inenrrection  and  anbjngation  of  the  Beraicana. 
305  Co9$.  L.  Poatomina  Hegdlna. 

Ti.  Mhindna  Angnrinm.    SMn  im  kauU, 
M.  FnlTlna  Cnnma  Potinna. 
Victoriona  campaign  againat  the  flamnltna 
nnm  taken. 
301  Coat,  P.  Snipidna  SaTerrlo. 
P.  Sempronina  Sophna^ 
Gmaf.  Q.  FaUna  If  aximna  RnlUanaa. 

P.  Dedna  Moa. 
Peace  conclnded  with  the  Samnitea.    The 
defeated  with  great  alangfater.    Peace 
Marmcini,  Hard,  PdignL    Hie  eenaora 
the  Uberdni  In  the  fonr  city  tribea. 
Cn.  Flariua  makea  known  tbe  drile  jna,  and 
ea  a  calendar  of  the  diea  faad  and  nefeetL 
303  CbM.  L.  Genndna  ATontinenaia. 

Ser.  Coradlua  Lentnlna  (Rnflnna). 
Coloniea  aont  to  Sora  and  Alba. 
309  Cba*.  M.  LIrina  Decter. 

M.  JBmllina  Panllna. 
DieL  C.  Jnnina  Bnbnlena  BmCna. 
Mag.Eq.  BLTitlnhia. 
The  JEqulana  renew  tiie  war,  bnt  are  eaaily 
by  the  dictator. 
301  DieL  a  Fabina  Maxhnua  Rnllianna  If. 
Mag.  Eg.  M.  ^miUna  Panlhia. 
DieL  M.  Valerina  Conma  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Sempronina  Sophna 
Mo  conaula  thii  year.    War  with  the  Man!  and  Etraa 
cans. 
300  Coat.  Q.  Appulehia  Panaa. 

M.  Valerina  Corvna  V. 
The  Lex  Ognlnia  increaaea  the  nnmber  of  the  po» 
tlffa  and  eugnra,  and  enacts  that  fow  of  the  pontiffi 
and  fire  of  the  Mgara  ahall  alwaya  be  plobdan» 
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sou  T!ieLezVa]erU<i«j)roooartlM«f«-enactBdtfaafoniier 
law.  which  hod  been  twice  beibra  pMwd  on  tiie 
propcwitioii  of  different  nemben  of  ttie  tame  gnw. 
mB  Com,  U.  Falviiu  Pntfnvs. 

T.  Manlioa  Torqnatas.    Diad 
M.  Valerias  Corrna  VL 
Cbua.  P.  Sempronitts  Sqphua. 

P.  SulpichiB  Sarenrio. 
Two  new  tribes  formed,  the  AnUmtU  and  TVmUne. 
A  colony  sent  to  Nanda  among  the  Umbrians. 
we  Ct/ss.  L.  CorneUos  Sdpioi 

Cn.  Fohrins  Mazlmiis  Centomalna. 
Itenr  Samnitb  Win.    The  Samnites  invade  the 
territory  of  the  Lneanians,  the  alBea  of  the  Romans* 
which  occasions  a  war.    The  Samnites  defeated  at 
BoTianum;  the  Etmscans  at  Volaterm.    Colony 
founded  at  CarseoU. 
897  Cam.  Q.  Fabius  ICazimns  RoIUanus  IV. 
P.  Dedns  Mns  IIL 
The  war  contlnned  In  Samninm.    The  Etmscans  re- 
main  qniet  this  year. 
V0  Cbet.  L.  Volomnins  Flamma  VIolens  II. 
Ap.  Clandios  Ccbcus  II. 
The  war  continaed  in  Samnium,  and  also  in  Etmria. 
SS5  CSsss.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  Rullianns  V. 
P.  Decius  Mos  IV. 
Great  defeat  of  the  Bamnitest  Etruscans,  Umbrians, 
and  Gavis  at  Sentlnnm. 
SM  Cbss.  L.  Fostumins  Megellns  IL 
U.  Ataius  Regulus. 
Gnus.  P.  Comellns  Arrina. 

C.  Mareius  Rutllas  (Censorimis). 
War  oontfnned  In  Samninm  and  Etraria.    Three 
cities  in  Etmria,  Volslnli,  Perasla,  and  Arretinnif 
sue  for  peace:  a  trace  Is  made  with  Aem  for  40 
years. 
'W  Com.  L.  Papirins  Cursor. 

8p.  Canrllius  Maximns. 
T%o  Samnites  defeated  with  great  loss.    First  s«i« 
dial  set  up  at  Rome. 
83  Coot.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  Gorges. 
D.  Junius  Bratus  ScsTa. 
The  consul  Fabius  defiaatedby  the  Samnites;  but  hii 
father,  Q.  Fabius  Maximns,  gains  a  great  victory 
over  the  Sanmlfees,  from  which  they  never  recover. 
Pontivs,  the  Samnlte  general,  taken  prisoner. 
901  Cooo.  L.  Postumius  MegeUus  10. 
C.  Junius  Bmtus  Bubulcus. 
The  Samnites  hopelessly  continue  the  stmggle.    Co- 
minium  taken.    A  colony  sent  to  Vennsla. 
£90  Cbss.  P.  ComeHua  Rnflnus. 
M*.  Curius  Dentattts. 
Both  consuls  Invade  Samnium.    The  Samnites  sub- 
mit, and  sue  for  peace.    Conclusion  of  the  Samnito 
wars,  which  had  lasted  53  years.    See  B.C.  343. 
389  Cooo.  M.  Valerius  Maximns  Corrinns. 
Q.  Caadicius  Noctua. 
Triumviri  Capitales  instituted.    Colonies  sent  to  Cas- 
tram,  Sena,  and  Hadria. 
W8  Cbas.  Q.  Mareius  Tremutais  n. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  11. 
2S7  Cooo.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M  Obcs.  M.  Valerius  Maximns  Potitns. 
C.  .£lius  PflBtus. 
Diet,  a  Hortenslus. 

Last  secession  of  the  plcba.    The  Lex  Horlensia  of 
the  &tator  co  iflrma  more  fnrlr  the  nrivileges  of 


B.C 

Ae  plebeians.    The  Lex  Maanla  vraa  vei y  probably 
passed  in  this  year. 
365  Cms;  C.  Clandiua  Canlna. 
M.  iEmllius  Lepidns. 
S84  Cooo.  C.  ServiHus  Tucca. 

L.  CflBcilina.MeteIlu8  Denter. 
S83  Cooo.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximns 
Cn.  Domltius  Calvinus  Maximus. 

Oenoo. 

a  Caadicius  Noctua.    AhdieaUd. 
The  Gauls  besiege  Arretium,  and  defeat  the  Rcmaaa 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Gauls  and  Etra* 
cans  are  defeated  by  the  Romans. 
S83  Qm.  C.  Fabridus  Lnscinus. 
Q.  JEmOius  Papns. 
The  BoU  defeated:  peace  made  vrith  them.    Hie 
Samnites  revolt,  but  are  defeated  together  with  the 
Lneanians  and  Bmttians.    The  Romans  relievo  . 
ThnriL    The  T^rentines  attack  a  Roman  fleet 
281  Cbas.  L.  iEmiHns  Barbula. 
Q.  Mardus  Phillppus. 
PrmmBus  abbxtbs  is  Italt.    He  came  upon  the  in 
vitation  of  the  Tarentlnes,  to  assist  them  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans. 
280  Cbsa.  P.  Valerius  Laavinus. 
TL  Corancanius. 
Diet,  Cn.  Bomitius  Calvinus  Maximua. 

Ma^.  Bq. 

Cenoo. 

Cn.  DomitiuB  Colvhius  Maximus. 
The  Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  near  Heradea. 
S79  Cbss.  P.  Sulpidus  Saverrio. 
P.  Dedns  Mua. 
Hie  Romans  again  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  near  Asc» 
lum. 
278  Cooo.  C.  Fabridus  Luselnus  II. 
Q.  iEmilius  Papus  IL 
Pyrrhus  passes  over  into  Sicily.    Tlie  Romans  carry 
on  the  war  vrith  success  against  the  nations  ot 
Southern  Italy,  who  had  sided  vrith  Pyrrhus. 

277  Cbas.  P.  Cornelius  Rnflnus  IL 

C.  Junius  Bmtus  Bubulcus  n. 

278  Cooo.  Q.  Fabius  Maxfanus  Gurges  II. 

C.  Genudns  Clepsina. 
DfeL  P.  Cornelius  Ruflnua. 

Ma^,  Eq. 

Pjrrfhus  returns  to  Italy. 
275  Cooo.  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  IL 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Cbiss.  C.  Fabridus  Lusdnus. 

(^  jEmilhis  Papus. 
Total  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  near  BencventauL    HetoavMs 
Italy. 
974  Cooo.  M*.  Curius  Dentatas  III. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
273  Cbsai  C.  Claudius  Canlna  II. 

C.  Fabfais  Dorao  Lldnus.    DUd. 
C.  Fabrichia  Lnscinus  IIL 
Embassy  from  Ptolemaans  Phlladelphus  to  Roma 
Colonies  sent  to  Posidonia  and  Cosa. 

279  Cbas.  L.  Papirins  Cursor  IL 

Sp.  Carrilius  Maximus  IL 
Gmsa.  M*.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirins  Cursor. 
Condnsion  of  the  war  In  SonOiera  Italr.    Tarentmi 
submits. 
271  Cbaa.  C.  Quinettas  CUndus. 

L.  Genudus  Clepatea.    ^y  GoOQIc 
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JUieijiQm  is  taken,  and  the  isldien  of  tbtf  Cavpanian 
legion,  who  had  aeized  the  city,  are  taken  to  Rome 
and  put  to  deatii. 

Co99,  C.  Genneiua  Clepaina  II. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blatio. 

Cou.  X  Ogulnlua  Galluf . 

C.  FabiuB  Pictor. 

SilTer  money  flnt  coined  at  Roma 
Oon.  Ap.  Claudius  Crassns  Rufiia. 

P.  Bempronius  Sophus. 
Tho  Picentines  defeated  and  eobmlt  to  the  Romana. 

Colonies  founded  at  Ariminnm  and  ^eneventum. 
CSms.  M.  Atilius  ReguloA. 

L.  Julius  Libo. 
The  Sallentinea  defeated  and  Bmndlsium  taken. 
Co$$.  V.  Fabius  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 

The  Sallentittes  submit.    Subjugation  of  Itaty  com- 
pleted. 
Coss.  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  Gurgea  IIL 

L.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
Onus,  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilos  II.  (Ccnsorinos). 
Co»».  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 

M.  Fulrius  Flaccns. 
FimsT  Puiao  Was.    First  year.    The  consul  Claudi. 
us  crosses  over  into  Sicily,  and  defisats  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracusans.    Gladiators  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  at  Rome. 
Co$$.  M*.  Valerius  Mazimus  (Measala). 

W.  Otadlius  Crassus. 
Diet.  Cn.  Fulvius  Mazimus  Centumalus. 
Ma^,  Eq.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus. 
Second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  two  oonsnls 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Messa* 
na.    Hiero  makes  peace  with  the  Romans. 
Co§§.  L.  Postumius  (Megellus). 

Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
Third  year  of  the  first  Pusio  war.    The  two  consols 
lay  siege  to  Agrigentum,  which  is  taken  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months. 
Gms.  L.  Valerius  Flaccua. 
T.  Otadlius  Crassus. 
Fourth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  Carthagini- 
ans ravage  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Co$s,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Ashia. 

C.  DttOius. 
Fifth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  Romans  first 
build  a  fleet    The  consul  Duilius  gains  a  victory 
by  sea  over  the  Carthaginians. 
CSow.  L.  Cornelias  Scipio. 

C.  Aquilius  Floros. 
Sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  consul  Cor- 
nelius attacks  Sardinia  juxd  Coreica.    His  coUaagve 
carries  on  the  war  in  Sioily. 
Cms.  a.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

C.  Sulpicitts  PaterculuiL 
Cbiss.  C.  Duilius. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
Seventh  year  of  the  first  Punio  war.    The  two  con- 
suls carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  but  without  much 


987  Gbsff.  C.  Atilius  Reguhis  (Serranus). 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  H. 
Viet,  a  Ogulnius  Gallns. 
Mm^.  Eg.  hL  Lstorins  Plancianus. 
Eighth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  consul  At^i- 
us  gains  a  naval  victory  off  T^daria. 


B.C 

956  Oott.  L.  Manlias  Vdso  LongiM. 
aCsBdidua.    Died. 
M.  AtiHua  Begoins  IL 
Ninth  year  of  the  first  Pnnte  war.    netw«  ( 
M^ttHna  aii^  Begulns,  defeat  flie  Cartiiaglnlans  bi 
sea  and  land  In  Afrfea.    Bacoeaa  of  the  Ilnman 
arms  in  Africa,    Manlins  returns  to  Rome  witk 
part  of  the  army.    Begnlna  remains  in  Africa. 
955  Oksa  Ser.  Fulvius  PsstittUi  Nobll&or. 
M.  /Rff»nw*  Panllaa. 
Tenth  year  of  the  first  Ponle  war.    Regulns  eontf* 
uee  the  war  in  Aftica  with  great  auecesa,  defeats  tb* 
Cardiaginiansb  and  takes  Tnnl^  bat  is  afierwar.. 
defeated  l^  the  Carttaginlaas  under  the  eonunaa*. 
of  Xan&ippus,  and  taken  prisoner.    The  Romania 
equip  a  laiy  fleet  which  defeaia  the  CarthaginJMw^ 
and  carries  olf  fiom  AAlce  the  anrvivors  of  the 
army  of  Regnlna;  but  on  Its  vetnm  to  Iti£y  it  k 
wrecked,  and  most  of  the  siblpa  are  destroyui. 
254  Cbsfc  Cn.ComeUas  Scipio  AsinalL 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus  IL 
Eleventh  year  of  the  first  Funic  war.    The  J^u>mafi^ 
in  three  months,  buikl  another  fleet  of  S2S!0  shipe 
They  take  Panormua. 
SS3  Cbss.  Cn.  ServiUus  CsBpio. 

C.  Sempronius  Blosos. 
Omm.  D.  Junius  Pera.    Jhdieated, 

L.  Postumius  Megellus.  Died 
Twelfth  year  of  the  first  Ponic  war.  The  two  oon* 
euls  ravage  the  coast  of  Afirica.  On  their  return  lo 
Italy,  the  Roman  fleet  is  again  wrecked.  Tht  sen- 
ate resolve  not  to  build  another  fleet  Tib.  Conm- 
canius  the  first  pIdieiaB  Poatifez  Mazimua 
952  Gass.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

P.  Servilins  Geninus. 
CSmss.  M*.  Valerius  Maximus  Hessala. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
Thirteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  two  con 
sals  cany  OB  the  war  in  Sici^.  Captareoffilmenk 
251  Cou,  L.  CaciUus  Metellus. 
C.  Fnrius  Padlua. 
Fourteenth  year  of  the  fiiat  Punic  war.    The  two 
coBsnls  carry  on  the  war  in  SicOy. 
950  C9sf.  0.  AtOias  Regahu  (Serranus)  n 
L.  ManUus  Valso  (Longus)  IL 
Fifkeendi  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Great  victory 
of  the  proconsul  Metellus  at  Paaormaa.   Aegvlas 
seat  to  Rome  to  aolidt  peace,  or,  at  least,  an  ex- 
change of  piisoaera.    The  Romans,  cn  tiie  contra* 
ry,  resolve  to  prosecnto  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigor.    A  new  fleet  built     Hie  two  consuls  lav 
siege  to  LUylisram. 
[Araaces  founds  the  Partiiian  monarchy.] 
948  Cbss.  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
L.  Junius  Pullua. 
Diet,  M.  CUadins  GUda.    AbdicaUd. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
Ma^.  Eg.  L.  Csacilius  Metellus. 
Sixteenth  year  of  the  first  Punio  war.    The  consul 
Claudius  defeated  by  sea.    He  is  commanded  bf 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  dictator,  and  nominate^ 
in  scorn,  Glicla,  who  had  been  his  scribe,  but  whc 
is  compelled  to  resign.    The  fleet  of  the  other  con- 
sul Is  wrecked.    The  dictator  AtUine  Celatiimi 
crosses  over  into  Sicily,  being  the  first  dlctatoc 
who  carried  on  war  out  of  Italy. 
348  Com.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  IL 

P.  ServUlus  Geaainus  ]L^->.  j 
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M8  8«T«ntoentli  year  of  the  ilrct  Panic  war.    The  eon* 

■His  cany  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
M7  Qml  L.  Cacilina  Metellua  IL 
N.  Fabios  Bnteo. 
Gnuf.  A.  Atiliaa  Caladnoa. 

A.  Manlioa  Torquatna  Atticna. 
Ki^teenth  year  of  the  first  Panic  war.    HamQcar 
Barca  appointed  general  of  the  Carthaginiana.    He 
ravagea  the  cooati  of  Italy.    ThecitizenaattheoeD- 
soa  are  251,222. 
[Birth  of  Hannibal.] 
SM  Com.  M*.  Otadlioa  Craaeoa  IL 
M.  FabioB  Lidnna. 
Diet.  TL  Coroncanioa. 
Ma^.  Eg.  M.  Fulvioa  Flaccna. 
Nineteenth  year  of  the  first  Panic  war.    Baring  thla 
year,  and  for  aeveral  aacceasive  years,  the  war  ia 
chiefly  defiensive.    Both  partiea  are  exhaoated  with 
the  straggle.    Hamilcar  carries  on  the  war  with 
great  skilL 
t45  Cou.  M.  Fablas  Batea 
C.  Atilias  Balbas. 
Twentieth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
M4  Com,  A.  Manlioa  Torquatua  Atticos. 
C.  Sempronioa  Blaasos  II. 
Twenty-first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
943  Cost,  C.  Fundanius  Fundolus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Callus. 
Twenty-second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  con- 
sol  Fondaniua  defeats  Hamilcar  in  Sicily.    A  sec- 
ond prvator  appointed  for  the  first  time. 
MS  Con.  C.  Lotatias  Catulua. 
A.  Postomios  Albinos. 
Twenty-third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  Ro- 
mana  again  build  a  fleet 
HI  Com.  A.  Manlioa  Torqoatos  Atticoa  II. 
Q.  Latatiaa  Cevj». 
CnuM.  C.  Aurelios  Cotta. 
M.  Fabios  Boteo. 
Twenty-fourth  and  last  year  of  the  first  Panic  war. 
The  proconsol  Catnlua  defeata  the  Carthaginiana 
by  sea,  off  the  JEgates.    Peace  made  with  the  Car- 
thaginians.     Sicily  becomes  a  Roman  proTince. 
Bevolt  and  conquest  of  the  FaliscL    War  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  mercenaries.    The  citizens 
at  the  census  are  251,00a 
UO  Co§M.  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

&L  Scmpronius  Tuditanos. 
\  colony  sent  to  Spoletium.    The  Sardinians  revolt 

from  Carthage. 
Livius  Andronicus  begins  to  exhibit  tragedies  at 
Rome. 
KB  Cou,  C.  Manlius  Turrinos. 
Q.  Valerius  Falto. 
Q.  Ennius,  the  poet,  bom. 
OB  Cou.  Ti.  Sempronius  Oracchoa. 
P.ValeriuaFalto. 
The  Romans  carry  on  war  with  the  Boii  and  Ligurl* 
aqa.    The  Floralia  institoted.    Conchieion  of  the 
war  of  the  Cartiuginiana  against  their  mercenaries 
after  it  had  lasted  three  years  and  four  months. 
The  Carthaginians  are  obliged  to  sorrender  Sar- 
dinia  and  Corsica  to  the  Romans.    Hamilcar  sent 
into  Spain. 
V7  Cbss.  L.  Cornelias  Lentulos  Caodinoa. 
Q.  Fulrioa  Flaccoa. 
War  continoed  with  the  Boii  and  Lignriana. 
06  Ona,  P.  Coradioa  Lentoloa  Candinoa 


C.  Ucinloa  Varus. 
Cmsf.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulos  CaoAnos. 

Q.  Lutatius  Cerco.    DUd. 
The  Transalpine  Gaols  croaa  the  Alps  on  Oie  ianla- 
tion  of  the  Boii ;  hot,  in  conaeqoenoe  of  diaacDaiom 
with  the  Boii,  they  return  home. 
The  Romans  carry  on  war  widi  the  Ligurians  and 
Coraicana. 
235  Com.  T.  Manlioa  Torqoatos. 
C.  Atmos  Bolbos  H. 
The  Sardinians  rebel  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cartfaa. 
gittiana,  but  are  sobdoed.    The  temple  of  Janos  is 
shot  for  the  second  time. 
The  poet  Nsyioa  floorished. 
2234  Con.  L.  Postumius  Albinos. 
Bp.  Canrilioa  Mazhnaa. 
Cmn.  C.  AtiUos  Bulbos. 

A.  Postomios  Albinos. 
War  with  the  Ligurians,  Corsicans,  and  SardinianSk 
who  were  secretly  urged  by  die  Ctortfaaginiaas  to 
revolt 
Birth  of  M.  Poreios  Cato. 
233  GoM.  Q.  Fabios  Maximoa  Verrooosua 
M*.  Pomponlos  Matho. 
War  with  the  Ligarians  and  Sardiniana. 
938  Com.  &L  iEmillos  Lepidos. 

M.  Pablicios  Halleolaa. 
tbtb  two  consols  carry  on  war  in  Sardinia.    The 
agrarian  law  of  the  trlboae  C.  Flaminiaa. 
931  Con.  M.  Pomponioa  Matho. 
C.  Paplrtoa  Maaa 
DkL  C.  Dttiliosu 
Uag.  Sq.  C.  Aorettaa  Cotta. 
Cenn.  T.  Manlios  Torqoatos.    AhdUdtsd 

Q.  Folvlos  FlaccM.    AhdioaUd, 
The  Sardiniana  and  CorsleaM  aobdoed.    8p.  CarrlU 
aa  divorces  his  wile,  Hw  trat  instanoe  of  divoroa  al 
R(nne.    Other  dates  are  given  for  this  event 
930  Con.  M.  JEmflios  Barbola. 
M.  Jonlua  Pera. 
Cenn.  Q.  FaUas  Maximoa  Verrocosns. 

M.  Bemprooios  Toditanoa. 
War  with  the  Ligoriana. 
229  Con.  L.  Postomhis  Albinos  11. 
Cn.  Folvioa  Centomaloa. 
War  with  the  myriaBa,  who  are  easily  sobdoed. 
Death  of  Hamikar  in  Spain,  who  ia  socceeded  )a 
the  command  by  Hasdrobel. 
298  Con.  6p.  CarvOIna  Mazimos  11. 

Q.  FaUoa  Masimna  Verrocosus  IL 
Postomios,  the  procoBSol,  who  had  wintered  in  Iliyr 
icuoB,  makes  peaee  with  Teota,  qoeen  of  the  Dlyfl 
ana.    First  Roman  embassy  to  Greece.    Haadf  ate. 
makes  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
227  Com.  P.  Valerios  Flaccna. 
M.  Atflina  Regoloa. 
Momber  of  pnetora  increased  from  two  to  foor 
296  Com.  M.  Valerias  Messala. 

L.  Apostius  Fullo. 
225  Con.  L.  .Smilius  Papas. 

C.  Atilias  Regttlos.    SUaninbaaU 
Conn.  C.  Clandios  Centho. 

M.  Jonins  Pera. 

Was  wrrH  tkk  GAiJi.a.    The  TVaneaiplne  Gams 

oross  the  Alps  and  join  the  CIsalphie  Ganla.    Aeir 

imitedforcea  defeated  by  the  consul  AoBiliaa.  The 

eonsol  Atilias  CbUs  In  the  batde. 

Q.  Fabios  Pictor,  tibe  historiui,  served  ^  Ow  BaDio 
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war.    He  was  a  coatemporary  of  &•  Uatorian  li. 
Clndus  Alimentaa. 
SIM  Cou.  T.  Manlitts  Torquatos  n. 
Q.  Fuiviaa  Flaccus  IT. 
Diet  L.  Caclllns  Mctdlui. 
Mag.  Eq.  N.  Fabioa  Buteo. 
Second  year  of  the  Gallic  war.    Tbe  BoU  aubmlt 
Plautus,  pcrhapa,  began  to  exhibit  in  this  year.    See 
the  article  Plautui. 
993  Oo§a.  C.  Flaminius. 

P.  FuriiM  Pbilua. 
TUrd  year  of  the  Gallic  war.    The  conral  Flamhiiua 
crossea  the  Po  and  defeats  the  Inanbrlant. 
9A  Co9».  Cn.  Comeliua  Scipio  Calnu. 
M.  Clanditts  Marcellua. 
Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Gallic  war.    The  Insabii- 
ans,  defeated  by  the  consul  Mareellua,  submit  to  the 
Romans.    The  consul  MareeUus  wins  the  spolia 
oplma. 
S3I  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Ashia. 
BL  Hinudus  Rufus. 
DicL  Q.  Fabios  Maximus  Vermcosna. 
Mag.  Eg.  C.  Flaminius. 

War  with  the  Istri,  who  are  subdued.    Hannibal  suc- 
ceeds Hasdrabal  in  the  command  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian army  in  Spain. 
8S|0  Cbss.  L.  Vetnxlas  Philo. 
C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Cents.  L.  AmiHus  Papus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
The  censors  place  the  libertini  in  the  four  city  tribes. 
Flaminius  makes  the  Via  FlaMinia  and  builds  the 
Circus  Flaminius.    The  citizens  at  the  census  are 
S70,313. 
tl0  Cb»$.  &L  Urius  Salinator. 
L.  .£ml1ius  Panlus. 
Second  Dlyrian  war  against  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  is  conquered  by  the  consul  Amilius.    Hanni- 
bal takes  Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  monOis, 
and  wmters  at  Carthago  Nova. 
The  poet  Pacuvius  bom  fifty  yean  before  Atdus. 
First  medical  shop  opened  at  Rome  by  Archagathns, 
a  Greek,  to  whom  the  Romans  granted  the  Jus  Qui- 
ritiuDL 
V18  Cost.  P.  Cornelius  Sdplo. 

n.  Sempronins  Longus. 
Sbcond  Punic  Was.    First  year.    Hannibal  began 
Us  march  from  Carthago  Nova  at  the  eommcnce- 
ment  of  spring,  and  reached  Italy  in  five  months. 
He  defeats  the  Romans  at  the  battles  of  the  Ticinus 
and  the  TreUa,  and  winters  in  Liguria.    Cn.  Scipio 
carries  on  the  war  with  success  in  Spain. 
L.  Cindus  AUmentos  wrote  an  account  of  Hannibal's 
passage  into  Italy, 
in  Cbss.  Cn.  Servilins  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminius  n.    Slain  in  kattU. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 
JHcL  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  11. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Minndus  Rufus. 
JHdL  L.  Veturius  Phila 
Mhtg.  Eq.  M.  Pomponlus  Matho. 
Second  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hanniba? 
marches  through  the  marshes  into  Etruria,  and  de- 
fisats  Flaminius  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Trasime- 
nus.    Fabius  Maximus,  elected  dictator  by  the  peo- 
ple, will  not  risk  a  battle.    Hannibal  marches  into 
Apulia,  where  he  passes  the  winter.    Hie  war  con- 
tinued in  Spain. 


B.C. 

216  Com.  C.  Tereotins  Varro. 

L.  iEmHius  Paulus  r^    mittninUaM. 
DicL  M.  Junius  Pera. 
Mag,  Eq.  TL  Sempronins  Graccbua. 
DicL  tins  Mag.  Eq,  U,  Fabius  Buteo. 
Third  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Great  dcft«l 
of  the  Romans  at  the  batUe  of  Cannn,  on  the  9d 
of  August    Revolt  of  Capua  and  many  other  dlldt 
The  war  contfaiued  in  Spai&    Death  of  IQero. 
215  Coat,  TL  Sempronins  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumios  Albinus  lU.    SlaiHinbattU. 
M.  CUudius  MaroeUus  IL    Abdieaud, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  III. 
Fourth  year  of  the  aeoond  Punic  war.    The  war  bt- 
gins  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Romans.    Marcdhu 
gains  a  victory  over  Hannibal  near  Mola.    Hie  Bo- 
mans  conquer  tiie  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia.    8uo> 
cess  of  P.  and  Cn.  Sdpio  hi  Spain.    Treaty  of  Han- 
nibal with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    Thesmnptaft- 
ry  law  of  the  tribune  C.  Opplus. 
214  Cost,  a  Fabius  Maximus  Vermcoeus  IV. 
M.  CUudius  MareeUus  IIL 
Ctnu.  M.  Atilius  Regulus.    AbdicaUd. 

P.  Furtus  PtaUus.    Ditd. 
Fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hannibal  in  Um 
neighborhood  of  Tarentum.    MareeUus  Is  sent  faito 
Siefly.    He  besieges  Syracuse,  but  turns  the  siefs 
into  a  blockade.    War  continued  in  Spain 
213  Cms.  Q.  Fabius  Maximua. 

TL  Sempronius  Gracchus  XL 
DieL  C.  Claudius  Centho. 
Mag.  Eq,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Sixth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hannibal  oob 
tinues  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.    Maroel> 
lus  continues  the  siege  of  Syracuse.    Sn  rcesaes  of 
P.  and  Cn.  Sdpio  in  Spain.    They  think  of  croaO' 
ing  over  to  Africa.    War  between  the  Ramans  and 
Philip. 
212  Ohts.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  HI. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Seventh  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    HannfiMl 
takes  Tkrentum.    MareeUus  takes  Byracuae.    P. 
and  Cn.  Sdpio  defeated  and  slain  in  Spatau    bull- 
tution  of  the  Ludi  ApoUinares. 
Death  of  Archimedes. 
211  Con.  Cn.  Fulvius  CentomaluiL 

P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 
Eighth  year  of  the  second  Pnnio  war.  Hannibal  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  raise  the  aiege  of  Capua.  Tht 
Romans  recover  Capua.  P.  SdpLo  is  sent  Into 
Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  JEtoll- 
ans  desert  Philip  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  Oa 


210  Cbss.  M.  Claudius  MareeUus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Lssvinus. 
Diet,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Licinius  Crassns  Dives. 
CtHot.  L.  Veturius  PhUo.    Ditd, 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Direa.    Abdkatad 
Ninth  year  of  tiie  second  Punic  war.    Hannibal  4^to 
a  drawn  battle  with  MareeUus.    In  Sidly,  Larimie 
takes  Agrigentum.    In  Spain,  Sdplo  takes  Canh»> 
go  Nova.    Tho  citixens  at  the  census  are  137,  lOB. 
206  Cou.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 

Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 
Cenu.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Bpv^pronius  T4dltanus. 
Tenth  year  of  rt»A  «econd  Punl«  war.    The  trmwrn, 
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Fablw  rocoTen  TttentonL    In  Spaio,  Sdpla  gains 
a  Tictory  near  Bacnla.    In  tfala  jear  the  nnmber 
of  Ronuoi  coloniea  was  thirty. 
816  Gms.  M.  Claadins  Maroettos  V.    Arfn  In  hattk, 

T.  Quinetfau  (Pemras  Captfeolfnns)  Crlspiavs. 
DteC 
Diet.  T.  ManliuB  Torqnatos. 
Ma^.  Bq.  C.  Servilins. 

Elarenth  year  of  the  seoond  Pnnio  war.  Tte  two 
consuls  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Vennsia;  Mar- 
eellus  is  slain.  Continaed  sooeess  of  Sdpio  in 
Spain.  Hasdrabal  crosses  the  Pyrenees  and  win- 
ters in  GauL 
W7  0ms.  C.  Claudivs  Nero. 

M.  LlTins  SaUnator  IL 
IMot  M.LiTinaSaUnator. 
M9g.  Eg,  a  Cacilius  Metellna. 
Twelfth  year  of  the  second  Punie  war.    Haadmbal 
crosses  the  Alps  and  marches  into  Italy ;  is  defea^ 
od  on  the  Metanrus  and  slain.    The  Romans  carry 
on  the  war  in  Greece  against  Philip:  they  take 
Orenm,  in  Enbcsa.    Continned  sneoess  of  ficipio 
In  Spain. 
Lirlvs  Andronicos  waa  probably  stm  tXite  in  this 
year. 
108  Gms.  L.  Vetarius  PhOow 

a  CnciUns  Metellos. 
Thbrteenth  year  of  the  aecond  Pnnks  war.    Hie  con- 
sols march  into  BmttiL  Hannibal  remains  inacttre. 
Sdpio  becomes  master  of  Spain ;  he  crosses  over 
Into  Africa,  and  makes  a  leagoe  with  Syphaat. 
an  OoM.  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  (Afiicanns). 
P.  Udnivs  Crassos  DItcs. 
Dkt.  a  CBcUins  Metellos. 
MU^.  Eq.  L.  Vetnrins  Phila 
Foorteenthyearof  the  aeoond  Panic  war.    The  war 
continued  in  BruttiL    Scipio  crosses  orer  into  Sic- 
ily, where  he  passes  the  winter.    Peace  condfaided 
between  Rome  and  Philip. 
^  KM  Oms.  M.  Cornelias  Cethegns. 

P.  Sempronhu  Tuditanos. 
Omss.  M.  Livios  SaUnator. 

C.  Claodius  Nero. 
Fifteenth  year  of  the  second  Panic  war.    Tlie  war 
continued  in  Bmttii.    Hannibal  conquered  near 
Croton.    Scipio  crosses  orer  to  AlHca.    The  dti- 
sens  at  the  censos  are  SliOOOi 
Eaaios,  the  poet,  is  brought  to  Rome  by  the  qoastor 
Cato,  from  Sardinia. 
103  Oo$$,  Cn.  Serrffius  Csplo. 
CSerriUus. 
JXeL  P.  Sulpidos  Galba  Maxlmns. 
JA^.  Bq,  BL  Senrilios  Poles  Gemlnos. 
Sixteenth  year  of  tibe  aecond  Panic  war.    Sdpio 
prosecutes  the  war  witti  success  in  Africa.    Defeat 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Syphaz;  Syphaz  Is  taken 
prisoner.    Hannibal  leaTes  Italy,  and  crosses  orer 
t)  Africa. 
1U)I  Con.  M.  Serriliua  Pnlex  Gemlnus. 
TL  Claudius  Nero. 
Dkt.  C.  Senrifius. 
li^.  Eq.  P.  iSlius  Pvtns. 

8eTenteenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Hanni- 
bal Is  defeated  by  Scipio  at  the  dedsire  battle  of 
Zama.  The  Carthaginians  see  for  pea?e.  After 
this  year  no  dictetor  was  sppointed  foi  '90  years, 
till  Sulla. 
vwifa  of  the  poet  NsbvIos 


901  Oot$.  Cn.  Comehus  Lentutns 
P.  iEIins  Pntns. 
Eighteenth  and  last  year  of  the  secoul  Punic  w« 
Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
900  Cots,  P.  Sulpldus  Galba  Mazimus  IL 
C.  Aurellus  Cotta. 
Renewal  of  the  war  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia 
Sulpidns  sent  bito  Greece.    War  with  the  I 
an  Gauls.    Colony  sent  to  Veousinm. 
190  Cbss.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
P.  VDlius  Tappulus. 
Cau$.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus. 

P.  iElius  Petns. 
War  contbraed  against  Philip  and  the  Gaula. 
due  succeeded  in  the  commend  in  Greece  by  VS- 
Uus.    Colony  sent  to  Namia. 

196  Co$$.  Bex.  jEUus  PsBtos  Catus. 

T.  Quhictios  Flamfaiinua. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls.    VflUoa 
Is  succeeded  by  Flamininus. 

197  Co$$,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

Q.  Minndus  Rufhs. 
War  continaed  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls.    Defisat 
of  Philip  by  Flamtaiinus  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscepha- 
IsB,  in  the  autumn.    Peace  conduded  with  Philip. 
Member  of  prstora  increased  to  six.    Lex  Porda 
tu  pnvocotioHt, 
196  Cbss.  L.  Fnrius  Purpureo. 
M.  Ckudlus  MaroeDua. 
War  conthiaed  against  the  Gauls.    The  consuls  do* 
leat  the  Insnbrians  and  the  Boil    Flamininos  pr» 
claims  the  independence  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian 
games.    Bannlbd  takes  refhge  at  the  court  of  An- 
tiochns.    Triomriri  Epulones  created  by  the  Lex 
Lidnla. 
195  Coss.  L.  Valerius  Fkccus.  • 

M.  Pordus  Cato. 
War  continued  agahist  the  GaulsL  Flamininus  marcli- 
es  sgainst  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta.    Liberation 
of  Argos.    Order  restored  in  Spain  by  the  oensal 
Cato.    The  Lex  Oppia  repealed. 
BlrUi  of  Terence. 
194  Com.  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanna  II 
TL  Sempronlns  Longos. 
Ontsfk  Sex.  iElius  Potus  Catus. 

C.  Comellns  Cethegus. 
War  contfaiued  against  the  Gauls.    Flamininus  and 
Cato  retom  to  Rorao,  and  triumph.    The  Romani 
found  scTcral  colonies  this  year,  in  Campania,  La 
cania,  Apulia,  and  BruttiL    In  tliis  year  the  sena> 
tan  reedre  separate  seats  at  the  Roman  gamea^ 
The  cWseos  at  the  census  are  14.1,704. 
193  Chts.  L.  Cornelius  Morula. 
Q.  Minudus  Thermus. 
War  continued  against  the  Gauls.    Ambassadors  sec. 
toPhlHp. 
193  Cbss.  L.  Qubctlus  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
War  with  the  Gauls  continued.    Philip  crosses  ever 

into  Greece  on  the  hivitation  of  the  iGtolians. 
The  PaMulu$  of  Plautus  probably  represontod  in  this 
year. 
191  CSms.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 
M*.  AdUus  GUbrio. 
Wax  wrrH  A2*rriociius.    The  consul  AcUIus  defeate 
Antiochus  at  Tbermopylsi.  The  B  omans  defeat  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus.    He  wiotcrs  in  Pbrygia.    Ihe 
eonsol  Cornelius  defeats  tlu*  B^  il,  who  submit.  Hie 
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eoloaj  of  Bottcala  ftmDdad  in  their  oonatry  in  the 
foUowing  year. 
I9i  llw  Pteudolut  of  Flantiu  proteUy  rBpnMMted  in 

this  year. 
UO  Opt*.  L.  ComeUtt*  Sdpio  (Aatatieoa). 
C.  Lmlius. 
TiM  consul  L.  Sdpio  crouea  into  Aila,  and  deteats 
Antiochtta  at  the  battle  of  Magneaia.    Peaoe  made 
wiih  him,  but  not  ratified  till  B.C.  188. 
IM  Cvti.  M.  Fulvitts  NobiUor. 
Cn.  Manliua  VuUa 
fkum.  T.  Quinctina  Flamininna. 

M.  CUudiua  MarceUna. 
The  conaal  Fnlvina  aabdoea  the  ^.loliana    Feaoe 
made  with  them.    The  eonaul  ManUos  eonqoera 
the  Galatiana  hi  Aaia  Hfaior.    The  dtixena  at  the 
cernna  are  2S6,31& 
Ennlua  accompaniea  Fnlvina  into  JEtdUa. 
\»  CMi.  M.  Valerius  MeaaaUu 
C.  Llvius  Salinator. 
Manlius  remaina  in  Asia,  and  ratifioa  the  peace  with 
•        Antiochus.    He  retuma  home  throufh  Thrace  and 

Macedonia,  and  is  attacked  by  the  Thradanai 
187  Con.  M.  Gemitins  Lepidua. 
C.  Flaminiua. 
'«fle  two  consuls  carry  on  war  against  the  IJgnriana. 
L.  Scipio  accused  of  embezzlement  hi  the  war  with 
Antiochui,  and  is  condemned.    He  waa  accused 
by  the  Petillii,  tribnaea  of  tlie  plebs,  at  the  faistiga- 
tion  of  Cato. 
VST  0ms.  8p.  Postumius  Albinna. 
Q.  Marchu  Philippus. 
War  conttaraed  agabMt  the  Lignrlaaa.    TheSenatna- 
consultum  dt  BaeekanalOw. 
\K  Con,  Ap.  Claudius  Pnlcher. 

H.  eemprooius  Tuditanua. 
War  continued  agahist  the  Ufuriana.    P.  Sdpio  Af- 
ricanua  accused  by  M.  NsBTtua.    He  ratfrea  from 
Homo  before  his  triaL 
IM  Con.  P.  Clandins  Pulcfaer. 
L.  Porcioa  Lidnus. 
Cento,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
*  BL  Pordus  Cato. 

V^ar  continued  agalnat  th^  Ugurians.    Cato  exer- 
cises his  censorship  with  great  aoTerity;  expels 
Flamininns  from  the  senate,  and  deprtvea  L.  Sdpio 
of  his  equus  pubUcos. 
Death  of  Plaotus. 
^  Cooo,  V.  Claudius  Marcelhv. 
Q  Fablas  Labeo. 
Wv  eonttaiued  against  the  Llgnrtaaa.    Deadi  of  Scip- 
io Af  ricanua.    (The  year  of  hia  daMh  la  Tarioualy 
atated.)    Deadi  of  HaanibaL 
Iflt  >ss.  Cn.  Basbiua  Tamphihia. 
L.  .£milius  Paulua. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurlans.    Two  prstors 
sent  into  Spain. 
m  Csss.  p.  Comelina  Celhegns. 
M.  Bsbins  TompfaUna. 
War  continued  againat  the  Ligurians.    The  Lignres 
Ingnuni  anbmit  to  the  Romans.    Lex  ComeUa  Be- 
Ilia  io  ambitti.    The  sumptuary  law  of  the  trib- 
une Orchiua.    Disecrery  of  the  alleged  books  of 
Numa. 
180  Cbsi.  A.  Postumius  AlUnus. 

C.  Calpumius  Piso.    DUd, 
Q.  Fulriaa  Flaccus. 
War  continued  airninst  the  Ligurlana.    The  LIgwea 


Apoani  transplanted  ta  Saninlnm.    i^cUny  aent  \ 
Pisa.    TlieLexAnttaliaofthetrihuieVilUasfixei 
the  age  at  which  die  maglstraciea  might  be  held 
179  Cooo.  L.  UanUns  Addhras  FnlTiaBna. 
Q.  FulTina  Flaoena. 
Ctnoo,  L.  JEmiUus  Lepidus. 
M.  FulTius  NoUlior 
War  continued  against  the  Ugurians     They  are  d» 
feetedbytheconanlFulviua.   Tlb.GraochQa,tfao£a 
tfaer  of  the  two  tribunea,  aubduea  the  Celtiberlena  \n 
Death  of  PhOip.  king  of  Maeedooia,  and  ao- 
ofPeraeea.    The  dtisena  at  tlie  cenans  am 
273.S94. 
Caenius,  the  comic  poet,  ikMrishad. 

178  Cooo,  M.  Junius  Brutusi 

A.  ManUus  Vulso. 
War  with  the  Istriana. 
177  Omsl  C.  Chindhia  Pukher 

TL  Semproniiis  Graoehus. 
Snbjugation  of  the  latriana  by  tlie  consul  Claodtoay 
irim  also  deiiMta  tb»  Lignriana.    Coloniea  founded 
at  Luna  and  Lucca.    The  eonaul  Gniocfana  carries 
on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  wbo  had  rsToited. 
176  Cbit.  a  PetiUius  Spnrinna.    SUio  in  hotU*. 
Cn.  ComeL  Scipio  Hispallus.    Dkd, 
C.  Valerius  Lsvinus. 
War  continued  againat  tiie  Lignriana.    tho  consul 
PeCillius  deiaatBd  and  alain  by  the  Ligurians.    Grac- 
chua  anbduea  the  Sardintana. 
17?  Cms.  P.  Mucins  Scanrola. 

M.  JEmiUna  Lepidus  IL 
War  continued  against  the  Lignriana,  who  are  defeat 
ed  by  the  consuls.    Graodius  retuma  to  Rome,  and 
triumphs  OTer  the  Sardiniana.    Origin  of  the  pro*  • 
erb  Sardi  wnaleo, 
174  Obas.  Sp.  Postumius  Albhras  PanUuhML 
Q.  Mudua  ScmvoUl 
CSnias.  Q.  Fnlrins  Flaceas. 

A.  Postumius  Alfahiua. 
The  censors  order  the  atreeta  of  Rone  to  ba  peveM 
The  dtizens  at  tibe  census  ara  SSB^fiVk 
173  Cbss.  L.  Poatumioa  Albinus. 
M.  PopUlius  LsBnaa. 
PopQllua  defeats  the  Ligurians. 
Ennina  la  now  in  his  67th  year. 

179  Gbss.  a  PopilUus  Lcnaa. 

P.  Alius  LIgus. 
Enmonea  cornea  to  Rome  to  denoBTe  Peraana 
171  Cbaf .  P.  Liciniua  Crassua. 
C.  Cassius  LoDginoa. 
Was  WITH  Pbbskus.    Firatyear.    Hie  oonsni  Lld» 
ins  carries  on  the  war  with  snceeaa  agalnat  Per 
aeus.    He  winters  in  Boaothi  and  Thesaaly. 
170  CoBO,  A.  Hoadlius  Mandnus. 
A.  Atillus  Serranus. 
Second  year  of  the  war  against  Peraeoa.    The  conenl 

Hoatlliua  Mandnus  oommanda  in  BfacedonfaL 
Bhth  of  the  poet  Acdus  or  Attiua. 
169  Cooo.  Q.  Mardna  Philippus  IL' 
Cn.  SenriliuB  Cnpio. 
Conoo,  C.  Claudius  Pnlcher. 

TL  Sempronius  Graochoa. 
miird  year  of  the  war  againat  PeraousL  The  cooan 
Mardua  commands  in  ICaeodoola.  The  Lex  Voo» 
nia.  The  llbertini  phwed  hi  the  four  dty  tribea  by 
ttie  censor  Gracehna.  Tne  citlseni  at  the  ceaaw 
are  312,805. 
Death  of  Ennina.  /^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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vm  Cm.  L.  JEmlHtf  Poafau  n. 
C.  Lidoiiu  CnamiB. 
Fowtii  aad  last  jmt  of  tiw  war  agidoit  ftneoB, 
Hie  ocmmil  JEmiliiu  PmUiis  defiaati  Peneua  at  the 
twttle  of  Pydna,  on  tLa  901  of  June.    Paraeus  abort- 
)y  afterward  taken  jkriaoner.    End  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy.    War  wUh  the  Dlyriana :  the  arar 
iiendedinaOdaya. 
Death  of  CseOina,  the  comie  poet 
m  Out.  Q.  JEOoM  Pntos. 
M.  Junius  Pennna. 
.SmJUtts  Paulus  settles  the  afiabra  of  Greeoa.    Ha  de- 
stroys seTenty  towns  in  Epinis.    More  than  1000 
principal  Aefaaaas  are  aent  to  Home :  among  them 
Is  the  historian  PolyUua. 
96  Ctm.  M.  CUaidius  Marcelhis. 
C.  Bulpidns  GaUua. 
The  consula  defeat  the  Alpine  Gaala  and  the  Llguri- 

ans. 
The  Andria  of  Teranee  ezhtUted. 
165  Gms.  T.  Manilas  Torquatua. 
Cn.OctaTlua. 
The  Jlasym  of  Teranee  exhibited. 
164  Co$9.  A.  BfanUus  Torquatna. 

a  Cassius  Longfeus.    IHtd. 
Ctiua,  L.  JEmllius  Paulus. 

Q.  Mardna  Pfallippus. 
The  cWaens  atlhe  censaa  are  3S7,083l 
\63  doss.  TL  Semprontaa  Gnoekua  D. 
H*.  Jnventius  ThalniL 
The  Corsleana  rebel  but  an  aubdued  by  the  eoosul 

Jnventlus. 
The  /feeirtoaffaiiiraanaos  of  Tarenoe  esfaibitad. 
1fi9  Gbsa.  P.  Cornelius  Seiplo  Naalea.    Ahdiemd, 
C.  Maxetua  Flgulua.    Jbdieaied. 
P.  Comdina  Lentnhia. 
Cn.  Domittaa  Ahenobaiboa. 
161  Oas.  M.  Vabriua  Blessahb 
C.  Fannina  fitrabo. 
The  philoaophers  and  rhetoridana  banlahed  from 
Rome.    The  aumptnsary  law  of  the  eonanl  Fannlus. 
The  EunmekuB  Jm^^konmio  of  Terenee  eThlWTed, 
100  Cbss.  L.  Anldus  Gallus. 

M.  Corned  CeOiegua. 
The  Pontine  marahea  drabied.    DeeA  of  L.  iEmllius 

Paulus. 
ne  AdOfki  of  Terenee  exhlbiled  at  the  fiineral 
garnet  of  ^pniUua  Panfais. 
IfiB  Cau.  Cn.  Comdius  Dolabella. 
M.FulTfaiaMofaaior. 
Gmss.  P.  ComeUna  Solpio  Maalca. 

M.  Popffliua  Lnnas. 
The  cidaens  at  the  eeasua  are  338,314.    A  water- 
dock  set  up  at  Borne  by  the  censor  Sdpia 
Death  of  Terence. 

156  Cott.  M.  iBmilioa  Lepidus. 

CPopUUusLsanwIL 

157  Gms.  Sex.  JuUus  Caaar. 

L.  Auralios  Oreslas. 
Ariarathea  V.  Phllopalor  oomaa  to  Home.    A  colony 
was  fiMuded  at  Aoxhavm,  In  Plcennm. 
LM  Oms^  L.  ComaHaa  Lentntaa  Lupua. 
C.  Bfarelua  Flgnlua  II. 
The  eonsol  Msnfaw  cairtaa  on  war  againat  the  Dal- 


ILC. 

Athenians  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  coMisttiii 
of  the  phllosophera  Diogenea,  Critolafls,  and  Ca^ 
nendea,  to  ebtain  a  remlaslon  of  tfaL  fine  o(  S»  tal- 
enti.  whlofa  they  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  aftu 
the  war  with  PeraeusL 
154  Giss.  Q.  Opimiua. 

h.  Postnmius  Alblnna.    JHkL 
M*.  Acffius  Glabrlo. 
Cmm.  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
C.  Ctsaitts  Longhiua. 
The  consul  Opimlus  Is  sent  against  the  Ozybii,  TVan* 
alpine  Gauls.  The  dtizcns  at  the  census  are  3Si4,00lL 
The  poet  Pacurius  fiouriahed. 
153  Co9$.  a  Fulrhis  Moblllor. 
T.  Anniua  Luacua. 
In  this  year  the  conauls  for  the  first  time  eater  mi 
their  office  on  the  lat  of  January.    War  with  the 
Celtiberiana  In  Bpaln  begfais.    It  is  condneted  un- 
sncoessfully  by  the  eonaul  Nobilior. 
158  Cbas.  M.  Chiadiua  MareeUua  III. 
L.  Valeriua  Flaceus.    Dkd, 
The  eonaul  Maroattna  conducts  the  war  in  Bpaln  with 


151  Cmb.  L.  UcUus  LueuUus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

The  consul  LuouUus  and  the  praitor  Sulpidus  Oalba 

conduct  the  war  in  Spain.    LucuUus  conquers  the 

Vaocal,  Cantabri,  and  other  nations;  but  Gdba  is 

defeated  by  the  Lusitaniana.    Betum  of  the  Acba>- 


IflS  Cbss.  P.  Comeliua  Sdpio  Nnriea  IL 
M.  Claudius  Marcdiua  IL 
The  Ropsnl  SdpIo  subdues  the  DalmaUans.    The 


Postumius  AIbinu%  the  consul,  waa  a  writer  of  RomaA 
history. 
150  Co$t,  T.  Quinctius  Flamintaius. 
M*.  AcUius  Balbua. 

Galba,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  moat  treacfaeroua* 
ly  deatroys  the  Lusitaniana.  Viiiallnia  waa  among 
the  few  who  escaped. 

Calo,  SBt  84,  brought  down  his  Or^nss  to  this  period. 
149  Co§a.  L.  Mardus  Censorlnus. 
M'.  ManiUns. 

Tbibo  Pukxc  Wajl  First  year.  The  consuls  land 
In  Africa.  Death  of  Maslnissa.  SBt  Pa  The  Lex 
Calpumia  of  the  tribune  L.  Calpumius  Piso  dt  nps* 
cmuUf  (mdversation  and  extortion  by  the  gorem- 
ora  of  the  proTinces),  which  was  the  first  law  on 
the  sttkilect  A  pseudo-Philippus,  named  Andria 
cus,appeara  m  Macedonia,  butisdefieated  and  slala 
within  a  year. 

DeathofCato,»L65. 

L.  Cdpuinius  Piso,  the  author  of  the  law  d»  rtpett^ 
dii^  was  an  hiatorian. 

145  Cm*  fip.  Poatumiua  Albfams  Magnua. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Cnsonius. 
Second  year  of  the  third  Punic  war.    *rho  pseudo 
Phllippus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Q.  Metd 
Ins,  the  pralor.    Suooeaa  of  Vlriathua  in  Lualtanla 
Birth  of  LncOhia. 
147  Cost.  P.  Comdius  Seiplo  Africanus  JEmQiaMla 
C.  LItIus  Drusus. 
Ctn99,  L.  Comehus  Lentulus  Lupus. 

L.  Mardus  Censorlnus. 

Third  year  of  the  third  Punlo  war.    Sdpio  croaaca 

orer  to  AfHoa.    War  declared  between  Rome  aiil 

the  Achsaana.    Continued  success  of  Viriathus  hi 

Lusttania.    The  cltiaena  at  the  census  are  J2:2,OaO 

146  Cbat.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentukis. 

L.  Mummlus  Achdcus. 


Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  third 

Igitized  by 
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!46     taken  by  Scipio  and  razed  to  tiie  ground :  Us  tonl- 
torj  made  a  Roman  province.    The  Achfloans  de- 
tnated  by  Mammiua,  Corintfa  taken,  and  the  Roman 
province  of  Acbaia  formed  (bnt  vid.  p.  000  of  Ta- 
blet).  Continued  sncceas  of  Ylriathtta  in  Lnaitania. 
Cosaiua  Hemina,  the  hiatorian,  flourished. 
C.  Fnnnius,  the  hiatorian,  terrea  with  Scipio  at  Car 
thage. 
V4S  Con.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  ^milianna. 
L.  Hostiliua  Mancinna. 
The  conanl  Fabiua  cdmmaoda  in  Spain  against  Viria- 
thus,  and  carries  on  the  war  sucoeasfuDy. 
144  CS0SS.  Ser.  Snlpicius  Galba. 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Fabiua  continnea  in  Spain  as  proconsul 
143  Con.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Q.  CncOius  Mietellus  Maeedonicus. 
Commencement  of  the  Numantine  war.  Tlie  consul 
MeteUus  commands  in  Nearer  Spain,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Numantines.  The  prator  Q. 
Pompeitts  continues  in  Further  Spain,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Viriathus  and  the  Lnsitanians.  *Me- 
tellus  prosecutes  the  war  with  success,  bnt  Pom- 
peius  is  defeated  by  Vlriatlius.  Another  pretender 
in  Macedonia  defeated  and  slain. 
143  QMS.  L.  Cseilius  MeteUus  Calvus. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Senrilianus. 
CSmss.  p.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (iEmUianus). 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
Q.  Metellua  continues  in  Nearer  Spain  as  proconsuL 
The  consul  Servilianns,  in  Further  Spatai,  carries 
on  war  against  Viriathus.    The  citizens  at  the  cen- 
sus are  328,442. 
M.  Antonlus,  the  orator,  bom. 
Fannius,  tiie  historian,  aerres  in  Spain. 
II  Omi  Cn.  Senrilius  Csplo. 
Q.  Pompelus. 
Fabiua  ServiHanus  remains  as  proconsul  in  Further 
Spain :  is  defeated  by  VirlaOius,  and  makea  a  peace 
with  him,  which  is  ratified  by  the  senate.    The  con- 
sul Pompeins  succeeds  MeteUus  in  Nearer  Spain : 
hit  unsueoeasftd  campaign, 
t^  Obss.  C.  Lellua  Sapiens. 
Q.  SerriUtts  Csspio. 
C«plo  succeeds  Fabius  in  Further  Spain,  renews  tlie 
war  witti  Viriathus,  and  treacheroualy  causes  his 
aasassinatlon.    Pompelus  continues  as  proconsul  In 
Nearer  Spain ;  is  defeated  by  the  Numantin^  and 
makes  a  peace  with  them,  but  afterward  denies  that 
he  did  so. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  born. 

Attiua,  oBt  30,  and  Pacnvlus,  at  60,  both  exhibit  in 
thUyear. 
UB  Com.  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
M.  PopOUus  Lbdm. 
Capio  remains  as  proconsul  in  Furtfior  Spain.    The 
consul  PopiUius  suoceeds  Pompeins  in  Nearer 


laB  Cooo.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Seraplo. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  (Canaloos). 
Tha  consul  Brutus  succeeds  C»pio  la  Further  Spain : 
he  subdues  Lusitanla.    PopOlius  remains  as  eonsul 
in  Nearer  Spain,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Numantines. 
Cf:  Cms.  M.  .fmUius  Lepidus  Porcine. 

a  Hofltilins  Mancinus.    AhdUmti^ 
Hmttts  remains  in  Further  Spain  aa  prooonsul,  and 
complctea  the  subjugation  of  Lurftania.    The  con* 
sul  Mancinus  vr.  M^eeds  PopOUtts  In  Nearrr  Spain : 


he  is  defeated  by  the  Numantines,  and  ■nfeea  « 
peace  with  them,  which  the  senate  nfasoa  to  lam^ 
136  Gms .  L.  Furins  Philos. 

Sex.  AtiUns  Serranua. 
CSmss.  Ap  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Q.  FuItIus  NobiHor. 
Brutus  remains  in  Further  Spafai  as  piracoaflBt  u' 
subdues  the  OaUacL    The  prooonsu]  Lepidhaa.  wfea 
Hfid  succeeded  Mandnua  in  Nearer  Spain,  is  c 
ed  by  the  VaccoL    The  citizens  at  the  e 


135  Goto.  Ser.  Fnlrius  Fhuxus. 
Q.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
The  eonsul  Piso  succeeds  Lepidus  in  Newer  fipak^ 
but  carriea  on  the  war  without  snoecas.    T^e  oo» 
sul  Flaccus  defeats  the  Vardal  fai  lUyTicam. 
134  Coto,  P.  ComeUus  Scipio  Afirlcaaus  ffimilfanma  II. 
C.  FuItIus  Flaccus. 
Scipio  is  elected  consul  to  end  the  Nnmantfae  wac 
He  receiTes  Nearer  Spafai  aa  h&i  proTiBce^  mad  car- 
ries on  the  war  with  rigor.    SerrilewariaSid^: 
the  eonsul  Fnlrius  sent  against  tlie  daToa. 
Sempronius  Asellio,  the  historian,  aerrod  at  Nwitiima, 
133  Gbsf.  P.  Mucins  Scsvola. 

L.  Cslpuznius  Piso  FrugL 
Numantia  taken  by  Scipio  and  destroyed.   Tbeeoosul 
Piso  defeate  the  slaves  in  SicQy.    Tib.  Gnac^a^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  his  leglilation  and  murd«r. 
132  Coio.  P.  PopilliuB  Lcnas. 
P.  RupUitts. 
End  of  the  ServUe  war  in  Sicily.   Return  and  nl 
umph  of  Scipio. 
131  Om*.  p.  Lidnius  Crassus  Mudanas. 
L.  Valerius  Flaoeus. 
Ceass.  Q.  CbcHIus  MeteUus  Maoedonieun 

Q.  Pompelus  Rufus. 
The  consul  Crassus  earriea  on  war  with  AristoBleot 
hi  Asia.    The  aifaira  of  Sicily  settled  by  Raifllai^ 
tiie  proconsuL    C.  Papirius  Cartio,  tribune  of  dia 
plebs,  brings  forwsrd  laws  wUch  an  oppoaed  by 
Scipio  Afrieanus  and  the  aristocracy.    Both  cen- 
•on  plftheians  for  Hie  flnt  time.    The  dtiasni  ara 
317,833. 
130  Gbss.  C.  Claudiua  Pulcher  Lentulua. 
M.  Perperna. 
Aristonicus  defeats  and  slays  Crassus.    He  is  deicsi- 
ed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  consul  Peipeiaa. 
129  CSost.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanns. 
M*.  AquiUius. 
The  consul  AquilUui  sueoeeds  Perperna  bi  Asia.   Ar> 
Istonlous  put  to  death.  The  consul  Semproirius  c«v 
ries  on  war  against  the  lapydea.    Death  of  Scqilo 
Aflrieanus,  at  the  age  of  S6L 
19B  Om.  Cn.  Oetarius. 

T.  Aanius  Luscus  Rufus. 
197  Cota,  L.  Casstus  Longinus  RavUla. 

L.  Comdiua  Cinna. 
196  Cbsa.  If.  jemiUus  Lepidus. 
L.  AureUus  Orestes. 
Tile  consul  Aurolius  pute  down  a  rebellkm  in  flavflUa 
C.  Qraoehus  goes  to  Sardinia  as  qusstor.    M.  J» 
nius  Peanus,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  carriea  a  lawd* 
dering  all  aliens  to  quit  Rome.    Tlie  Ladi  teeola 
res  oetehrated  for  the  ftmrth  tiaM^ 
ISS  Oms.  M.  PUntius  Hypamis. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Cmss.  Cn.  ServUius  Cspio. 

L.  Cawhis  LftigbNa  **^QQTp 


KOMAN  UlH'lX>Hy. 
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ISB  Vk^  Gomnl  Iktccna  tabdaet  the  SsDoTtt  In  Tram- 
aipine  CkuL    L.  Opimiiu,  the  pnetofr,  destroys  FVe- 
gcdlie,  which  had  xeTolted.    Anrelius  raneiiis  in 
Sardinia  with  Oraoehvs.    1  de  eitixena  are  390^796. 
191  09a«.  C.  Casatna  Lottginaa. 
C.  Sexdna  CalTinos. 
"War  in  Tranaalpfaie  Gaul  continiied.    The  consul 
CalTinaa  defeats  the  Allobroges  and  ArreniL    C. 
Oracchns  retnrns  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 
1S3  Con,  a  Cacitias  Metellns  (Baleariciu). 
T.  Qalnctins  Flamlninos. 
C.  Graechns,  trToane  of  the  plebs,  bitegs  forward  his 
Leges  Semproaim,     A  eokmy  sent  to  Carthage. 
Sextiaa  Calvinns  vemaina  In  Transalpine  Oanl  as 
proconsoL    The  consol  Metellns  subdues  the  Ba- 
lenrian  islands. 
L.  CcBlins  Antipater,  the  historian,  floorlshed  in  the 
time  of  C.  Gracchna. 
133  Cms.  Cn.  Domitiaa  Ahenobarbos. 
C.  FanntoB  Strabo. 
C.  Gracchna  tribune  of  the  pleba  a  second  tSmei  Com* 
pletion  of  tte  conquest  of  the  SallnTfl  in  Transal- 
pine Gani,  and  foundation  of  Aque  Sextl»  by  the 
proconsul  Seztius  Calrinus. 
131  Com.  L.  Opimius. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazfanus  (AUobrogicna). 
Death  of  C.  Gracchus.    The  proconaul  Doooitiua  de- 
feau  die  Allobrogea.    The  consul  Fabtas  likewiae 
defeats  the  Allobroges  and  Arreml,  who  submit  to 
the  Romans. 
19U  Com.  P.  ManiUas. 

C.  Papirtus  Carbo. 
Cmsf .  L.  Calpumiua  Piao  FrugL 

a  CiBciHna  Metollaa  Balearieua. 
lis  Com.  L.  OaBcfiius  MeteDua  (Dahnatiens). 
L.  AureUus  Cotta. 
C.  Marlus  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
Tbe  orator  L.  Crassus  (get  21)  accuses  Carba 
118  Coos.  M.  Pordus  Cato.    Died. 
Q.  Mardns  Rex. 
Hie  consul  Mardus  conquers  the  Stoani,  a  Gallic  na- 
tion.   A  colony  founded  at  Marbo  Martios.    Death 
of  Miclpsa. 
117  Cms.  P.  Cascilius  Metellus  Dlademataa. 
Q.  Mucius  ScsBToIa. 
Itie  consul  Metellus  subdues  the  Dalmatlsiia.  Ambas* 
sadors  axe  sent  to  Numidia,  who  restore  Adherbal. 
116  Cooa.  C.  Licinioa  Geta. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ebumns. 
Birth  of  Vam. 
115  CbsiL  M.  iSmillus  Scaunui 
M.  Cacains  Metellus. 
Cento.  L.  CaacQius  MeteUus  Dabnalloua. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbas. 
Tlie  citizens  at  the  census  are  JHJ33&. 
lU  Cooo.  M  Adtius  Balbus. 
C  Pordus  Cato. 
The  consul  Cato  defeated  by  the  Bcordisd  in  Thrace. 
Birth  of  the  orator  Hortensiaa. 
113  Cms.  C.  CsadHus  Metellus  Caprarlus. 
Cn.  Paphrlus  Carbo. 
Commencement  of  the  war  against  tibe  Chnbri  and 
Teuton!    Tliey  defeat  the  consul  Carbo  near  Mo- 
reia,  liut,  instead  of  penetrating  hito  Italy,  cross  into 
GanL    The  consul  Meldlus  carries  on  the  war  sao- 
eessfully  agdnst  the  Thradaaa. 
)1S  Cbsf    tC.  LiTius  Drusus. 

L.  Calrotrnlus  Piso  Csscnlus. 


B.0 

112  Jugurtfaa  kills  AdherbaL    The  consul  Dr.  sus  cam' 

mands  in  Thrace,  and  defeats  the  Scordlsd 
Ul  Com.  p.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Naiica.    Diea. 
L.  Calpumiua  Beatia. 
JvotTXTiinnB  Wax.    Firatyear.    The  consul  Ca  pur 
niua  Bestia  is  bribed  by  Jugurtfaa,  and  granta  hia 
peace. 
110  Cott,  M.  Minudua  Rnfus. 

Sp.  Postnmius  Albinus. 
Second  year  of  the  Jugnrthine  war.    Jugonha  comei 
to  Rome^  but  quits  it  again  secretly,  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Massive.  The  consul  Albinus  eom- 
mands  in  Africa,  but  returns  to  Rome  to  hold  Hm 
comitia,  leaying  Us  brottier  Aulus  in  the  command 
The  consul  Miaudus  fights  against  the  Thradaas. 
IDO  Cms.  a  CoBcilius  Metellus  (Numidicas). 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Cento.  M.  JSmUius  Scaurus.    Abdicated 

M.  Lirius  Drusus.  Died. 
Third  year  of  the  Jugnrthine  war.  Aulus  ts  def  eateu 
in  January  by  Jugurtha,  and  concludes  a  peaces 
which  the  senate  refuses  to  ratify.  The  consul 
Metellus  sent  into  Africa,  and  carries  on  the  war 
with  success.  The  consul  Silanus  is  defeated  by 
the  CimbrL  The  proconsul  Minudus  defeats  the 
Tbradans. 
Birth  of  T.  Pomponiua  Atticua. 

106  Cott.  Ser.  Sulpiciua  Galba. 

L.  Hortenaiua.    Condemned. 
M.  Aureliua  Scanrua. 
Cbhss.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  AUobrogicua. 

G  Lidnlua  Geta. 
Fourth  year  of  the  Jugnrtliine  war.    Metollaa  cua- 
tinuea  in  the  command  as  proconsul,  and  .iefealB 
Jugurtha. 

107  Cms.  L.  Casslns  Longinna.    Shdn, 

C.  Marius. 
FifUi  year  of  the  Jugurtfaiae  war.    The  consul  Manas 
succeeds  Metellus  in  the  command.    The  consul 
Casdas  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Cimbri  and  thdr 


106  Cott.  C.  Atilius  Serranua. 
Q.  Serrilius  Cspio. 
fflxth  and  last  year  of  the  Jugurthino  a'ar.    Marias 
continues  in  the  comaoand  as  procoasuL    Jngurtfia 
is  captured.    Birth  of  Cn.  Pompdas  on  the  30ili 
of  September. 
Birth  of  Cicero  at  Arpiaam  oa  the  3d  sf  Jaauary. 
105  Gmsl  p.  Ratilitts  Rnfua. 

Ca.  Mamas  Maximas. 
The  Cimbri  defeat  Q.  Serriliaa  CsBpio,  proconsal, 
aad  Ca.  MalUas,  ooasaL 
104  Cott.  C.  Marius  II. 

C.  Flavins  Fimbria. 
Triumph  of  Marius.    Prepfi#alions  agalast  the  Cun 
brl,  who  mardi  hito  Spain.    The  Lex  Dcnltia  of 
the  tribane  Cn.  Doroitiua  Ahenobarbus  gives  to  toti 
people  the  right  of  elecUng  the  priests. 
103  Cott.  C.  Marius  UI. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes.    Died. 
Continaed  preparations  agdnst  th^  CimbrL 
The  Tenut  of  Attius  exhibited. 
Death  of  LadHns. 
103  Cott.  C.  Marius  IV. 

Q.  LutaUus  Catahsa, 
Cmss.  Q.  CncQius  Bletellus  Numidicas. 
C.  CsMiiius  Metellus  Caprariua. 
Tlio  Cimbri  retorn  from  Spdn  ^^/itft^^^Jf^t^lmi 
igitized  by  ' 
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compVjtelj  defeAlB  the  Teutonl  at  tiia  batde  of 
AqiUB  Seztia.   Tlie  eonsid  Catnlw  ttatioiied  In 
Northern  Italy.    A  wcond  senrile  war  wises  In 
Sicily,  and  was  ended  by  the  proconsol  AqaUins 
in  B.C.  99.    It  was  badly  oondooted  by  L.  Lncnl- 
Ms  and  C.  SenrHioa 
n\  Otat.  C.  Marius  V. 
BT.  AqnUios. 
Marius  Joins  the  proccmsul  Catalns  in  Northern  Italy. 
Itkey  defeat  the  Cimbrl  in  the  Campt  Randii,  near 
Verona.  The  consul  Aqoilins  sent  against  the  slaves 
itt£cUy. 
100  Oen.  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaceus. 
Sedition  and  death  of  L.  Appoleins  SatnraiBas,  the 
tribnne  of  the  plebs.    Banishment  of  UeteUus  Nn- 
midicus.    Birth  of  C.  Julius  Cesar  on  the  12th  of 
July. 
9fr  Coat.  M.  Antonlus. 

A.  PoBtumius  Albinns. 
Return  of  Metellus  Numidicus  to  Rome.    The  servile 
war  in  Sicily  ended  by  M*.  Aquilius,  the  proconsuL 
9§  Cou,  a  CflBcilius  MeteUus  Nepos. 
T.  Diditts. 
War  with  the  Celtiberians  breaks  out    Didlns  com- 
mands in  Spain.    Q.  Sertorina  senres  noder  him. 
I<ex  CiBcilia. 
9)  Oosi,  Cn.  Cornelius  Loitulus. 
P.  Licinhis  Crassus. 
Centt.  L.  Valerius  Flaccvs. 

M.  Antonins. 
Didius  remains  in  Spain  as  proconsn],  and  ftgfats  suc- 
eesafiiUy  against  the  Celtiberians. 
95  Cbsa.  Cn.  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Cassias  Longinus. 
Ptolemnus,  king  of  Cyrene,  dles^  and  leaves  lik  king- 
dom to  &e  Romans. 
M  Cbsf.  L.  Licinins  Craasos. 
a.  Modus  SccBTOia. 
Firth  of  LncreUus. 
94  Cms.  C.  Ccelius  Caldnsw 

L.  Domltins  Ahenobarbiia. 
93  09M.  C.  Valerius  Flaocns. 

M.  Heronnius. 
99  Com.  C.  Claudias  Pulebec 
M.Perpema. 
Cens$.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

L.  Lidnlus  Crasans. 
Snila,  proprntor,  is  sent  to  Asia;  he  res|r«es  Arlo- 
barzones  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  and  re- 
ceives an  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Partfaiass, 
the  first  public  transaction  between  Rome  and  Par- 

tfl  Cost.  L.  Mardus  Philippos. 
Sex.  Julius  Cssar. 
M.  I4vius.the  tribnne  of  the  plebs.    HU  legidation. 
He  attempts  to  give  the  franehlie  to  the  Italian  al- 
lies, but  is  assassinated  by  hia  opponents. 
Death  of  the  orator  Crassus. 
'00  Com.  L.  Julias  CsBsar. 

P.  Rutilins  Lupus.    iSZom. 
Tn  Mamic  OB  Socux.  Wab.    The  Lex  Julia  of  the 
consul  gives  the  franchise  to  all  the  Latinfti 
V  Cms.  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabo. 
L.  Porcins  Cato.    Slmfn. 
Oau$,  P.  Lidnfais  Crassvs. 

L.  Jnllns  Cnsar. 
^cnnsses  of  the  Romans  in  th?  ManUr  war     Asea- 


B.C. 

Him  taken.  Hie  framchise  granted  to  all  tlia  ccm 
fioderale  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  Lalfai  fhmehise  t* 
liiaTnnspadanL  The  new  dtisens  enrolled  by  the 
oenaos  in  elg^t  new  tribes. 

Cicero  serves  tmder  Pompdna  in  the  Marsie  war 
88  Co$$.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  ^eti»' 
Q.  Pompdus  Ruins.    SUdm 

End  ofthe  Marsie  war.  The  Samnites  done  oontinoe 
in  annsL  Sulla  receives  flie  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithradatea.  nds  occaaioBa  the  dril  wan 
of  Marias  and  Sulla.  Marias  expda  Sulla  firoia 
Romob  and  recdvea  from  the  tribea  the  oonucand 
oftheMithradaticwar.  SnIlamardieanponRome 
widi  his  army,  enters  the  city,  and  proaerftea  Ma 
rina  and  Hm  leading  men  of  Ids  party. 

Cicero  hears  PhUo  and  Molo  at  Rone. 
87  Gsss.  Cn.  Oetavina.    Oain. 
L.  Cornelias  Cinna. 
L.  Cornelias  Merala. 

Salla  crosses  over  to  Greece  to  eondoct  the  war 
agdnst  Mithradatea.  He  ia  opposed  by  Ardielaa«» 
the  general  of  Mhhradatesi  lays  stegs  to  Athens 
The  consul  Cinna  eaponaes  the  side  of  Marina. 
Cinna  and  Marius  enter  Rome^  and  maamcre  their 
opponents.  The  consul  Octavios,  the  orator  M. 
Antonins,  and  other  distinguished  men,  pit  te 


flisenna,  the  historian  described  these  t 

BhihofCatBllaa. 

66  Co$9.  L.  Coraditts  Cinna  II. 

C.  BfariusVII.    Died. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccns  IL 

Onus.  L.  Mardua  Philippua. 

M.  Perpema. 
Death  of  Maiins,  ast  7a    SoBa  conthwes  the  war 
against  Hithradates;  takea  AOiens  on  the  1st  of 
March  ;defeaUArehda1ls  In  BoBoHa.   Flaceus^  who 
is  elected  consul  in  Martns's  place,  recdves  the 
command  of  the  Mithradatio  war,  and  crosses  over 
to  .Asia;  he  is  murdered  by  Fimbria. 
Birth  of  Sdlust 
85  Cms.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IIL 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
SuDa  beghu  to  treat  with  Archelafls  rcspecthig  the 
terms  of  peace.    Fimbria  proaeeutes  the  war  in 
Asia  whh  suooess  agabiat  Milfaradatsa. 
64  Cms.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  IL 

L.  Cornelias  Cinna  IV.    Slain. 
Peace  concluded  between  Mithradatea  and  Sulla. 
After  the  oondusion  of  the  peaee,  Sulla  marches 
against  Fimbria,  who  kills  himself. 
83  Coss.  L.  Cornelias  Sdpio  Adaticos. 
L.  Norbanus  Bdbns. 
SoDa  returns  to  Itdy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Civil  war  between  him  and  the  Marian  party.    Cn. 
Pompdus  (get  23)  takea  an  active  part  in  Sulla's 
favor.    Q.  Sertorius  flies  to  Spain.    The  Capitd 
boned  on  the  6th  of  July.    L.  Murena,  the  pro* 
pr»tor,  renews  the  war  against  Mithradates 
83  Cou.  C.  Marina.    £Im  Atese<f. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  m.    SUOn, 
DkL  L.  Comdhis  Sulla  Fdix 
Mag,  Eq.  L.  Vderios  Flaccns. 
Victories  of  Sulla  and  Us  generals.    Capture  of  Pr» 
neato,  and  death  ofthe  younger  Marius,  the  consul. 
Sulla  is  undisputed  master  of  Italy.    Be  is  appdnt 
ed  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period ;  proscribes  hia 
opponents.    Cb  Pompdna  Is  sent  to  Hdly.  to  ear 
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ry  OB  war  agidnst  the  hjunan»>    Q.  Uertoriiu  holds 
OQt  in  Spain. 
82  Birth  of  P.  TerentfaM  Varro  Atadnna,  the  poet 

Birth  of  C.  Lidnina  CalToa,  the  orator. 
9i  Cot$,  M.  TalUua  Decola. 

Co.  Cometioa  Dolabella. 
a«llaconttauie8  dictator.   Hlalegialatioa.    Svooeaaful 
campaign  of  Cn.  Ponpeirja  in  IfUca;  retsma  to 
RoDM,  and  triumpha. 
Cicero*s  («t  2B)  oration  Pro  QuinUo, 
'^leiina  CatOk  the  grammarian  and  poe^  flooriahed. 
80  Om.  UOomeUoaSiiUa  Felix  n. 
Q.  CndUna  Mefeellna  Pina. 
Sulla  oonthniea  dictator,  bat  holda  the  oonaakhip  aa 
welL    Siege  and  captora  of  Mytitene,  hi  Asia :  C. 
JaUoa  Caaar  («t  80)  waa  preaent  at  the  dege. 
Oicero*B  (nt  27)  oration  Fro  Stx.  BMcio  Anurino. 
79  C08M.  P.  Senrillua  Vatia  Qaamdem), 
Ap.  Clandina  Pnleher. 
Snlla  lays  down  hia  dictatorship.   lleteUas,  procoa  • 

sui,  goes  to  Spain  to  oppoae  Sertotins. 
Cicero  (»t  88)  goes  to  Athens. 
78  Co$$.  M.  JEmiliosLepidns. 
Q.  Lntatios  Catuloa. 
Death  of  Sulla,  et  60.  The  consul  Lepidna  attempts  to 
resdnd  the  laws  of  Sulla,  but  ia  opposed  by  his  col- 
league Catulus.  Metellus  continues  the  war  against 
Sertorius.    P.  BerviUiis  Vatia  Is  sent  as  prooonsnl 
against  the  pirates  on  the  sosthem  coasta  of  AsU 
Minor. 
doero  (at  89)  hears  Molo  at  Rhodea. 
Ballnstfs  history  began  from  this  yesr. 
T7  Omo,  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  iSmilins  Lepidns  Livlanua. 
Lcpidus  takes  up  arms^  is  defeated  by  Catolns  at  tiio 
Mulvian  bridge,  and  retiree  to  Sardinia,  where  be 
diea  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Sertoriua  is  joined 
by  M.  Perpcma,  the  legate  of  Lepldua.    Cn.  FoU' 
peius  is  associated  with  MetaUus  in  the  eonmand 
agafaist  Sertorius. 
Cicero  (set  30)  returns  to  Rome. 
9B  Cots.  Cn.  OctavittS. 

L.  Scribonius  Curio. 
MeteUus  and  Pompdus  cany  on  the  war  against  Ser- 
torius unsuooessAiUy. 
Cicero  (set  31)  engaged  in  pleadtaig  causes. 
Bfarth  of  Asinhis  PdUo. 
10  Om$,  1j.  Ootariaa. 

C.  Anrelius  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertorius  continued.    Tlie  prooonflul  P. 
Serrilius  Vatia.  who  was  sent  against  the  pirates 
in  B.C.  78,  subdues  the  Isauriana,  and  reodvea  the 
surname  of  Isauricus.    The  proconsul  C.  ScrilN>- 
nius  Curio  conmianda  fai  Macedonia,  aubduea  the 
Dardani,  and  penetratea  as  &r  as  the  Danube. 
Cicero  (nt  33)  qusBStor  in  Sicily. 
4  Cot*.  L.  Licinins  LucuHus. 
M.  Auxelius  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertorius  continued.    Renewal  of  the  war 
with  Mithradates :  Lucullus  appdntad  to  the  com- 
mand ;  he  carriea  on  the  war  with  success,  and 
relieres  Cyzicus,  whik^i  waa  besieged  by  Mlthra- 


Cicero  («t  33)  returns  from  Sidly  to  Rome. 
II  Oms.  M.  Tecentius  Varro  Lwmllua. 
C.  Caasius  Varus. 
War  with  Sertorius  continued.    Hithradataa  is  de- 
ifMled  by  Lucullus  near  Cyricus     Commencement 
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of  the  wtf  in  Italy  atainst  the  gladiators  craunand 
ed  by  Spartaons.    The  consul  M.  LucuUus  eucceeOi 
Curio  in  Macedonia,  and  subdues  the  Bessi  hi  this 
or  tiie  following  year. 
73  Om*.  L.  GdUus  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Comdius  Lentohis  Clodianus 
Murder  of  Sertorius ;  delest  and  death  of  Porpenia 
end  of  die  war  in  Spain.    Lucullus  follows  Blitlm 
datsa  into  Pontoa.    The  two  consuls  are  defeated 
by  Spartacoa. 
71  Co**,  P.  Oomeliua  Lentulua  Sun. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 
War  with  Mithradates  continued.    Mithradatsa  fHes 
into  Armenia  to  hia  son-in-law  Tigranes.    Sparta* 
cus  defeated  and  slain  by  M.  Lichrius  Crassus,  prsa* 
tor.    Pompdus,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  fdls  in 
with  and  deatroya  aome  of  the  foaitiTea. 
70  Obss.  Cn.  Pompdus  Magnua. 
Lidnins  Crassus  DItcs. 
dn**.  L.  Gdlius  PopUcoUi. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodiaous. 
War  with  Mithradates  continued,  but  no  active  oper> 
ati<»s  tills  year.    Lucullus  is  engaged  in  regulating 
the  ai&ira  of  Asia  Biinor :  Mithradates  remains  in 
Armenia.    Pompdus  restores  to  the  tribunes  the 
power  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla. 
The  Lex  Aurelia  enacU  that  the  Judices  are  to  h) 
taken  from  the  senators,  equltes,  and  tribuni  nraril, 
instead  of  from  the  senators  exdnrivdy,  as  Sulla 
had  ordained. 
Cicero  (set  37)  impeaches  Verres ;  ho  delivers  the 
orations  In  Q.  CaciUum  DMaath  and  AoUo  I.  <• 
^erraR. 
Birth  of  VfrgiL 
09  Cbst.  Q.  Hortendus. 

Q.  Cndlius  Metdlus  (Cretlcus). 
War  with  Mithradatea  oontimied.    Lucullus  hkvadea 
Armenia,  defeata  TigraDea^  and  takes  Tigranocerta. 
The  Capitol  dedicated  by  Q.  Catuhia. 
Cicero  (at  38)  curule  ssdHe.    His  orations  Pro  M. 
Foiudo  and  Fro  A.  Caehuu 
m  Cot*,  L.  CcBcUina  Metdlua.    Dkd, 
Q.  Marcius  Rex. 
War  with  Mithradatea  oontfamed.    LucuUus  defeata 
Tigranea  and  Mithradates  on  tiie  Arsanlas,  and  lays 
siege  to  Nisibis.    Q.  Metellus,  proconsul,  conduota 
the  war  in  Crete. 
67  Co**,  C  Cdpnmhis  Pisa 
M*.  Adlius  Glabrio. 
War  with  Mithradates  continued.  Mutbiy  In  the  army 
of  LucuUus.    He  marches  back  to  Pontus,  whither 
Mithradatea  hnd  preceded  him,  and  had  defbat^  C. 
IViariua,  the  legate  of  LucuDus.    The  war  against 
the  piratea  is  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeius  by  the 
Lex  Gabinia.    MeteUus  concludes  tLe  war  in  Crete 
dther  fai  tiiis  or  Ihe  following  year.    L.  Rosclns 
Otho,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  carried  a  law  that  the 
equitea  should  have  aeparate  seata  in  the  theatre. 
M.  Terentius  Varro  serves  under  Pompeius  in  the 
war  agdnst  the  pirates. 
e6  Co**,  M*.  iBmOius  Lepidusu 
L.  Volcatius  TuUus. 
War  with  Mithradatea  conthiued.    The  conduct  of  it 
is  committed  to  Cn.  Pompdus  by  tiis  Lex  ManUa. 
He  had  already  brought  the  war  against  the  pirates 
to  a  cloae.    He  invadea  Armenia,  and  mokes  peaot 
with  Tigranes.    Mithradatea  retlros  intu  the  dm 
merian  Bosporaa. 
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66  Ck^«ra  («t  41),  pnetor,  doUteti  the  onAtm  Fro 
Ug9  MwUia  and  Pro  A,  CZ«iM«oi 

05  Co$».  V.  Cornelius  SulU.  ),.....  - 

xi.  AurelittB  Cotta. 
L-  Manlius  Torqaatiu. 
Com:  Q.  LuUtitts  Catulua.    AhdkauL 

&[.  Lidoiui  Craaraa  Direa.    AbAkattL 
War  with  Mithradatea  coetinued.    Podipeiiu  ponoca 
Mlthradatea,  and  figlita  againat  the  Albanlaiia  and 
Iberiana.    CatUine's  flnt  conspiracy.    C«aar  (et 
35)  it  cumie  sdilo. 
Birth  of  Q.  Horatina  Flaccui. 
H  Cbat.  L.  Julina  CfBter. 

C.  Marciua  Fignlua. 
CniM.  L.  Aureliua  Cotta. 

Poapeiui  retunu  from  the  pQraoit  of  Mtfaradatea. 
He  makea  Syria  a  Roman  prorinoe,  and  wiatara 
there. 
Cicero's  («t  43)  oration  tm  Tog%  Gtntfada. 
D  Cou,  \L  Tullina  Cicero. 
C.  Antoniua. 
Death  of  Mithradatea.    Pompeina  subdues  Phosoida 
and  Palestine,  and  takea  Jerusalem  after  a  tlege  of 
three  montha.    Catiline'a  aecond  conspiaaey  detect- 
ed and  cruahed  by  Cloero.    Birth  of  Aogostna. 
Cicero  (at  44)  dellTered  many  orationa  in  his  consul- 
ship.   Tlioiie  which  are  extant  were  deliTered  in 
the  following  order :  (1.)  Do  Logo  AgrmrU ;  (S-) 
Pro  a  Rabirio;  (3.)  Jn  OatiUnmmf  (4.)  Pro  Mo- 
reno. 
Ct  Cbss.  D.  Junius  Silanus. 
L.  Licinlus  Hurena. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Catiline.    Pompeius  returns  to 
Italy.    Cssar  <nt  38)  is  prator;  Cato  Is  tribune 
of  the  people. 
Cicero's  («)t  45)  oration  Pro  P.  SuUa, 
t\  Cou.  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpnmianus. 
U,  Valerius  Mcesala  Niger. 
Triumph  of  Pompdua  on  the  88th  and  S9tfa  of  Sep* 
tember.    Trial  and  acquittal  of  P.  Clodius.    Caaaar 
(oBt  39),  proprwtor,  obtains  the  proTiaoe  of  Far- 
ther Spain. 
Cicero's  (set  46)  oration  Pro  Arekta. 
10  Cbss.  L.  Afinanius. 

a  CscQius  MeteOns  Celer. 
Cosar's  rictories  tai  Spain.    He  retnms  to  Rome. 
His  coalition  with  Pompeloa  and  Craasua,  usually 
called  the  First  Triumvirato. 
m  Oooo,  C.  JuUus  Coaar  («t  41). 
M.  Calpumius  Bibulus. 
The  agrarian  law  of  CsMar.    The  aeta  of  Pompeius 
in  Asia  ratified.    Ciesar  reeeiTea  the  prorfaioes  of 
Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Oanl  and  lllyrloum  for 
flve  years. 
Cicero's  («t  48)  oration  Pro  L.  Flaeoo. 
Biith  of  T.  LiTius,  tiie  historian. 
18  Cbss.  L.  Calpnmina  Piso  CsBSonlmuL 
A.  Gabhilua. 
Caaar's  (at  42)  first  oampaign  in  Gaul;  he  defeats 
the  Uelvetii  and  Ariovistus.    P.  Clodius  is  tribune 
oftheplebs. 
Cicero  (at  49)  is  banished. 
§9  Cbss.  P.  Cornelius  Lentnhu  Spfaither. 
Q.  Cacilius  Mefiellus  Nepoa. 
Caaar's  (at  43)  second  campaign  in  Gan     He  de- 
feats the  Belga.    The  superlntendenoe  it  the  an- 
nona  committed  to  Pompdua,  with  extraordinaiy 


B.C. 

powera,  for  tie  yoara.    P^^dsmaua  %uletoa  ici 
to  Rome. 
Cicero  (at  90)  recalled  finom  banishment 
56  Cbas.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentuhia  MaroeUinaa. 
L.  Haidua  PhiUppua. 
CsBsar's  (at  44)  third  campaign  in  CauL    rls  « 
quers  tlie  Venetf  in  the  northwest  of  Gaid. 
met  Pompdus  and  Oassns  at  Luea  in  April,  sad 
made  arrangements  for  the  eon|iBuanee  of  their 
power.    Clodius  Is  eurule  SBdile. 
Cicero's  (at  51)  orations,  (I.)  Pro  Seetio ;  (Jl)  la  K«- 
timitm ;  (3.)  DoHmnuplam  Rtopontu ;  (4.)  Do  Pro- 
oimdio  ConouimFibua  s  (5.)  Pro  M,  CttUo  JU^;  (6 
ProL.  Oomdio  Bolbo. 
95  Cbss.  Cn.  Pompdus  Magnus  n. 
M.  LIdnlus  Crassus  11 
Ohso.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  SerriUus  VatIa  Isauricua. 
CsBaar's  (at  45)  fourih  eampdgn  to  GauL    Ue  craaa 
ea  tiie  Rhine :  he  inradea  Britdn.    Aadgnment  ol 
the  prorinces  to  the  triumrirs  by  the  Lex  Treba 
nia.    Cassar  racdvea  the  Gaula  and  IDyricum  for 
five  yean  more ;  Pompdus  the  Spdns,  and  Cius*  . 
aua  Syria.    PtolemsBua  Aulefees  restored  to  Egypt 
by  A.  GafaAnius. 
Cicero  (at  58)  compoaea  hit  D»  Orotoro.    Hia  a 

InPUonem. 
VirgU  (at  16)  aasnmes  die  toga  Thills. 
54  Cbss.  L.  Domltius  Aheoobarbua. 
Ap.  Claudiua  Pulcher. 
Cssaar'a  (at  46)  dxth  eampdgn  to  GauL    Bis  i 
expedition  toto  Britain :  war  wltii  Ambkmx  in  tbs 
winter.    Crassus  marchea  against  the  Partfalans. 
Cicero  (at  53)  composes  his  Do  RepwhUcm,    His  era 
tioaa  Piro  M.  fteairo,  Pro  PUmdo,  Pro  C  RtkMo 
Pootumo, 
S3  Cooo.  (^.  Domltius  Cdriuua. 
M.  Valerius  Meaada. 
CsBaar'a  (at  47)  seTenth  eampaiga  to  GauL    He  agam 
crosses  the  Rhhie.    Defeat  and  deatii  of  Craana 
by  tiie  Parihiana. 
Cloero  (at  54)  elected  augur. 
53  Cbss.  Cn.  Pompdus  Magnus  m.    S6U  eomoutfor  Hi 
Jbrotport  of  tho  ftar. 
Ex  KaL  Soaua.  d.  CaciUus  Metellus  Pius  Seipto. 
Caaar's  (at  48)  eighth  eampdgn  to  GauL    lasuiTen 
tion  in  Gaul ;  Casar  takes  Aleda  and  Verek|g(l»> 
rix.    Death  of  Clodiua  in  January :  riots  at  Ronei 
Pompdua  sole  consul, 
(^oero's  (at  55)  oration  Pro  MOono.    He  compoaea 

hbi  Do  I^tgibuo. 
Death  of  Lucretiua. 
51  Cms.  8er.  Sulpidus  Rufus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Casar's  (at  49)  ninth  eampdgn  to  Gaul.    Sufa^nyi 
tion  of  the  country.    The  consul  HarcellnB  pa* 
poaea  measures  agdnst  Casar. 
Cloero  (at  56)  goes  as  proconsul  to  (^da 
50  Cbss  L.  JBmillos  Paulus. 

C.  Claudius  ICarodlus. 
Conoo.  Ap.  (Tlaudlus  Pulcher. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caeontoua 
Casar  (at  50)  apenda  tiie  year  to  Cisdptaw  Oad 

Measures  of  Pompdus  agalnet  Casar. 
Cloero  (at  97)  lea?es  Cilida,  and  reaches  Br^dU 

um  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Death  of  Horteas*ns. 
Sdlttst  Is  expdlHl  ^le  t 


^il^Google 
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m  Com  C.  CiMidlot  Uvceilna. 

L.  Coraeliw  Lcntaliu  Cnu. 
DieL  vttbitl  Mag.  £9.  C.  JvHns  GiBMr. 
Commeiicement  of  the  dvil  war  between  CM«r  (cat 
51)  and  Pompehu.    CsMor  marcbea  into  Italy,  and 
pttTanea  Pompeim  to  Bnipdialnm.  PompeioalMTes 
Ital  J  in  March,  and  croaaet  orer  to  Gneee.    Cflsaar 
goes  to  Rome,  and  then  prooeeda  to  Spain,  when 
he  conqoen  Afninius  and  Petreina,  the  legati  of 
fompaluB.    He  retama  to  Rome,  is  appointed  dic- 
tator for  the  election  of  the  conanla,  redgna  the  of- 
Aoe  at  tlie  end  of  11  daya,  and  then  goea  to  Bnm- 
diaiom,  in  order  to  croaa  over  into  Greece. 
Cicero  (flat.  S6)  cornea  to  Rome,  bat  croaaea  orer  to 
Greece  in  the  month  of  June. 
le  Com.  C.  Jalins  CaBaar  IL 

P.  Servillua  Vatia  laauricna. 
Caaaar  (et  59)  landa  in  Greece,  deftata  Pompeiua  at 
the  battle  of  Pbaraalia  in  the  month  of  Angoat 
Harder  of  Pompeiua  (aat  58)  before  Alezandrea. 
Casear  comea  to  Egypt:  Alezandrlns  war. 
Cicero  (flat  59)  retama  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
Fharaalia,  and  arrivea  at  Brnndlaiani. 
7  DicL  CJalioaCaMarlL 
M^.  Eg.  M.  Aatonioa. 
Cots.  Q.  Fofiaa  Calenoa. 

P.  VtftiniaB. 
Caaaar  (let  53)  dictator  the  wliole  year.    Hie  oonsnla 
Calenna  and  Vatinioa  were  only  appoinled  at  the 
end  of  the  year. .  Caaaar  condodea  the  Alexandrine 
wnr,  marekea  into.  Pontoa,  and  conqnera  Pnama- 
mm;  anriTea  in  Italy  in  September.    He  croaaea 
over  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  cany 
am  war  agafaMt  the  Pompdana. 
Cloero  (6Bt  60)  meeta  Caaaar  at  Bmndiahon,  ia  par* 
doned  1^  him,  and  retoxna  to  Rone. 
16  Gbaa.  C.  JnUua  Coaaar  m. 
M.  iEmilitta  Lepidoa. 
Caaaar  (aat  54)  defeata  the  Pompdana  at  the  batde  of 
Thf^paoa  in  April    Death  of  Cato,  aat  48.    Cnaar 
tetama  to  Rome  and  txiampha.    Refimnation  of 
ttie  calenditr  by  Caaaar. 
Cloero  (ibL  61)  compeaea  hia  Bntut  and  Partitionm 
Ontorim.    Hia  orationa  Fro  UaraOo  and  Pro  Id- 
gorio, 
Balluat  praator,  and  aooompaniea  Caaaar  in  the  AM- 
can  war. 
»  Did  C.  Julina  Caaaar  IIL 
Mag,  Eq.  M.  Amillua  Lepidoa. 
Coo»  flDicAoal  eolUagiu.  C.  JnUna  Caaaar  IV 
Cmo.  Q.  Fabioa  Mazimoa.    J)i$d, 
C.  Caniniua  Rebiltia. 
C.  Treboniua. 
Caaaar  (sat  55)  defeata  tue  Pompdana  in  Spain  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  in  March.    Triumph  of  Caaaar. 
He  ia  made  conaal  for  ten  yean,  and  dictator  and 
eenaor  for  life. 
Cicero  (aet  6^  divorcea  Terentia;  marrlea  Pablilia; 
loaea  hia  daughter  Tullia ;  diroreea  Publilia.    He 
compoaea  hia  Orator,  Aeadamica,  De  Fin&uo,    Hia 
oration  Pro  Deiotaro, 
M  ZHet,  C.  Juliua  Caaaar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq,  H.  JEmtliua  Lepidoa  IL 
Mag,  Eg.  C.  Octavioa. 

MUg.  Eq.  Cn.  Domitioa  Cdrfaiua.  Dm  not  mtar  i^icni. 
Cbaa.  C.  JuUoa  Caaaar  V.    ifaaoa ffnofadL 
M.  Antonina. 
P.  Comel'ua  Dolabdlt 
63 


BC. 

44  MuuHBB oy  CjB8Am(8Bt56)  oBthe  LSin  jf  Starch.   Oc 
tavianua,  on  the  deatii  of  Caaaar,  cornea  from  Apd- 
Ionia  to  Rome.  M.  Antonina  withdrawa  from  Rome, 
and  proceeda  to  dadpine  Gaul  at  the  end  of  NoTcm- 
ber,  to  qppoae  D.  Brutua :  he  ia  dedarad  a  publio 
enemy  by  the  aenate. 
Cicero  (aat  63)  compoaea  hia  TuocuJanm  Fuputano 
nea,  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  DMnatione,  De  Fale^ 
DeAmiekia,  De  Seneetuu,  De  Gloria,  Topica,DeQf 
JlcUo.    Hia  orationa  PkU^pif  I.,  to  the  aenata;  PkU 
Uppka  n.  (not  apoken) ;  PMippka  UI^  h&  the  aen 
ato ;  PhU^ppka  IV.,  before  the  people. 
43  Qm.  C.  Vibiua  Panaa.    Died, 
A.HIrtlna.    Skdrn. 

C.  Jnlioa  Caaaar  Octavianua.    Abdioatea. 
C,  Carrinaa. 
aPedioa.    Diod. 
P.  Venddiua. 
Siege  of  Mutina :  death  of  the  oonaola  Panaa  and  Hlr 
tioai    M.  Antoniua  ia  defeated,  and  fliea  to  GanL 
Octarianna  comea  to  Rome,  and  ia  elected  oonaoL 
The  murderera  of  Csaar  outlawed.    Sxcond  Tai> 
UMTXBATK  formed  by  OctaTianoa,  Antoniua,  and  Le> 
pidoat  they  take  the  title  Triumviri Beipubttom  Cb» 
ttitiundtt:  they  proaeribe  their  enemiea. 
Cicero  (aat  64)  proacribed  and  put  to  death ;  the  re- 
maining PhXUppic  orationa  delivered  in  tiila  year 
Birth  of  OTid. 

Death  of  Laberiua,  the  mlmographer. 
48  Cbta.  L.  Munatlua  Plancua. 
M.  iEmiliua  Lepidua  IL 
Ooiua,  L.  Antoniua  Pietsa. 

P.  Sdpidua. 
War  in  Greece,  between  the  triumTlra  and  tfap  /epob 
Ucan  party.    Battle  of  PUUppi,  and  death  of  Cm 
due.    Second  battle  of  Philippi,  and  death  of  Una 
tna.    Jdirtfa  of  Tiberiua,  afterward  emperor. 
Horace  (aat  83)  6ghta  at  the  botde  cf  PhOippi. 
41  Co$e,  L.  Antoniua  Pietaa. 

P.  ServHiua  Vatia  laauricua  IL 
War  of  Penuia.    The  conaul  L.  Antoniua  and  Fohia 
the  wife  of  M.  Antoniua,  oppose  OctaTlanua.    An< 
toniua  ia  beeieged  in  Peruaia  toward  the  end  of  dia 
year. 
40  Ooee,  C&  Domitioa  CdTinaa'u.    Ahdkmttd, 
C.  Aainiua  PoHlo. 
L.  Comeliua  Bdbua. 
P.  Canldiua  Craaaua. 
Capture  of  Penuia.    Death  of  Fulfia.   ReconcHiatkw 
between  Octarianua  and  M.  Antoniua,  who  candode 
a  peace  at  Brundldum :  M.  Antoniua  marriea  Octa- 
Tia,  the  aiater  of  Octarianua.    Labienua  and  tba 
.  Partliiana  iuTade  Syria. 
ComeHua  Nepoa  flouriahed. 
39  Goat.  L.  Mardua  Cenaorinua. 
C.  CddduB  SablnuB. 
OctaTlanua  and  Antoniua  haTe  an  interriew  with  Ses 
Pompeiua  at  Ifiaenum,  and  concludo  a  peace  will 
hiniL    M.  Antoniua  apenda  iSba,  winter  at  Athena 
Ventidiua,  the  legatoa  of  Antodua,  defeata  the  Par 
tttlana :  death  of  Labienua.    BirA  of  Julia,  tb» 
daughter  of  Octavianua. 
Horace  (et  S6)  la  introduced  to  Moacenaa  by  VlrgB 
and  Variua. 
3B  Coee.  Ap.  Claudiua  Pulcber 
C.  Morbanua  Flaccua. 
War  between  OctaTlanua  and  Sex.  Pompeiua.    Octa 
▼ianua  marrlea  Llvia.  J\€aitidhia  again  defeata  th# 
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PttHUaiM,  nd  driTM  ttMm  Mt  of  Byfla. 

qven  the  Jewiu 

36  Honoe(fBt87)itengifodapoDtli«llraibookofliii 

37  Coat  If.  Agrippa. 

L.  Canlniu  Gtllw.     4M<odlidL 
T.  Statiliiu  l^urw 
Antonius  comet  to  Ital j.    ReMwal  of  Hm  Trinmii- 
rate  for  another  period  of  flva  yeeni    OetaviaDiiB 
emploj*  tUa  year  In  preparalioiieagdiMt  Sex.  Pom- 
peiw.    Agrippa  croena  die  RUm. 
Varro  («t  60)  eompoeee  Us  Di  JZf  JteKioe. 
»  Cbaa.  L.  Gelllai  PopUeobu    AbdktitdL 
BLCoocdvuilIerTa.   JbikalU. 
L.  Maiiettw  PlaBcaa  II. 
C.  Bolpldiu  Qairinna. 
Defeat  of  Sex.  Pompeliu,  who  iUea  to  Aaie.    Lepldoa 
eeeeee  to  be  one  oCtihe  trinmvfaa.   ILAntonlwin- 
Tedet  the  PaxtUan  domfaiione  late  in  toe  year,  and 
li  obliged  to  leferaat  wito  gre^lloei. 
95  Opml  L.  ConillclniL 
Sex.  PonpelniL 
Sex.  Pompehu  (at  99)  If  pot  to  deeth  in  Ada.   Oc- 
taTlanue  defiData  toe  Uyriane. 
M  0099.  L.  Scribonim  Libo. 

M.Antoniiu.    Abdieaud, 

JEc  CU,  Juk  Paul.  iEBdUna  Lepldu. 


JBe  KaL  Noo.  M.  Herannlns  Pioena. 
OcteTlanai  defeata  the  Delmiitieiia  AntoointiBTadea 
and  enbdaea  Armenia. 
•    Death  of  SallMt 

33  OMf.  Imp.CMarAiigttMaen.    AbdUoUd. 
L.  VoloatiiM  Tnnna. 
P.  Antroniaa  Patna. 
£Ejral.JM.L.FlaTlii8. 
Ss  K9l  J«2.  C.  FonteiQe  C^ilto. 
IT.  Aelliiu  (ATlola). 
Ex  KaL  8^  L.  ^nucliu. 
Sx  KioL  OeL  L.  Laronlna. 
Eoptora  between  Ootavianus  and  Antontm.    Both 
pardea  prepare  for  war.    In  this  year  Oetavianus 
is  ealled,  to  toe  Fasti,  Imperator  CsBsar  Angnstqs, 
tooogh  the  titles  of  Imperator  and  An^ostos  were 
notoonierTedvpoBhlmtQ]B.C.S7.   AgifppasBdlle. 
Horsoe  (at  32)  probably  pabllshes  tlie  seoond  book 
of  Us  Satbea. 
39  Gms.  Gb.  DondtiBs  Ahenobaitna. 


B.C 


MxK^Nom.L.  Ssntaa. 
Deato  of  Antonlm  (at  51)  and  decpatra.    Sgyfl 
I  prorineei    OetoTianaa  passes  Ihs 


OorATiiinm  aou  wmMm  of  rax  Bomax  Woblb. 
Comeliaa  Gaaus,  toe  poel^  appototad  prafsct  at 
Egypt 
89  Obst.  Imp.  CsBsar  Avgostas  V. 
Sex.  Appnlalaa; 

BaJTal.  JkX.  Pottou  Valerias  Measala. 
Ex  KaL  Jfoo.  C.  Fumiaa. 
C.  dnTiosi 


Tetofit 

of  Jaans  closed. 
98  Cbss.  Imp.  Cssaar  AvgastBa  VL 
ILAgrippaa 
CeBSoa  takea  by  tiM  eoBsnlsi    The  eitiieBa  al  toa 

ceBSQS  era  4,164,000. 
Deato  of  VaxTO. 
87  Gm.  Imp.  Caaar  Aagostaa  VD. 
M.  Agrippa  m. 
OeteTisBBS  neeifes  toe  title  of  Aogvstna,  and  aceepis 
the  gorenunent  for  tea  yean.  Division  of  die  prer- 
toces  botweeB  hhn  aad  dw  aenatau    AngnalBa  goee 
toto  Spaia.    Measala  Iriompha  on  aceooBt  of  his 
coBqoeat  of  toe  A^tani,  probably  to  die  preceding 


Jb  KaL  JuL  L.  ComeUos. 
XsJrkrf.i7<F«.N.Valeii«SL 
AntOBios  divorces  Octevla.    War  declared  agatost 

AntoBloa  at  tla  coBdasioB  of  toe  year. 
Deato  of  Atdeos. 
U  Omul  Imp.  Gaaar  Aagvatna  IIL 

M.  ValerioB  Keaaala  Corrtoos. 
ExKoLMial  BLTIdiUL 
JBb  KaL  Oct,  Cb.  Pompeias. 
Antonins  defeated  at  the  batOe  of  Acdam  on  the  9d 

of  September.    OctaTiaBos  proceeds  to  dw  East 
Horace  (astat  34)  probably  publishea  hia  b«jok  of 
Epodes. 
M  Cms.  Imp.  Casar  Angnstos  IV. 
M.  Lidnivs  Crassos. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  C,  Antistins  Vetos. 
fie  Td,  SepL  M.  TolUns  Ciwro. 


TiboBw  aoeumpauied  Msssala  iato  i 
96  Oooo,  Itop.  Caaar  Angostaa  VUL 
T.  Stadlina  Taaraa  IL 
Angnataa  ooBdncti  toe  war  to  Spato.    Deato  of  Cat 


95  Owt.  Imp.  Caaar  Angnataa  DL 
H.  Jnaina  fiOaBoa. 
Augnstus  coBdBBea  to  ooadoct  the  war  ia  SpalB,  aad 
aobdnea  toe  CantabrL    Hie  Satoai  anbdoed  by  A 
Terendna  Varro,  and  die  eoloaiy  of  Aognatns  Pras- 
toria  (Aoato)  fooBded  to  diefar  cooBtty.    The  tam- 
ple  of  Janvs  shnt  a  aeeond  time.    Maioelhu  nnai^ 
rlea  JnUa,  the  danghter  of  AngBstasi 
94  Oooo,  Imp.  Casaar  Angnataa  Z. 
G.  NorbaBQS  Fteeensi 
Angnstos  retoras  to  Roma.   iBUoa  GallBS  marchee 

againat  toe  Arabiaaa. 
VirgU  la  BOW  eaiployed  190B  die  .fiaeid. 
Horace  (at  41)  pnbliafaea  the  first  three  books  of  b^s 
Odes  to  this  or  toe  foBowiag  year. 
S3  Cbas.  Imp.  Casar  Angnstna  XL    Ahdkaud. 
A.  Tereadaa  Varro  M oreBa.    Diod 
L.Sesdas. 
Cb.  CalpnrBins  Plso. 
Angnstos  is  tovestad  wito  da  tribnnician  power  los 
lift.    Deato  of  Marodkui    An  embassy  from  dw 
Fartfaiaaa :  Angnstaa  restorea  the  aan  of  Phiaatoa. 
but  keeps  Tirldataa  at  Room. 
89  Gwa.  M.  Clandina  Maroettna  faetntona 
L.  Armndna. 
Gmas.  1$.  Munadna  PlaBcns. 

Paul  JEmilios  Lepidaa. 
Conspiracy  of  Morena  detected  and  poaiahiid.    Ca» 
dace,  qneen  of  the  JEddopiaBSttoTadea  Egypt   R» 
Tolt  of  the  Caatabri  to  Spain. 
21  Om.  M.  LolUns. 

a  iEmtlins  Lepidaa. 
Angnstas  goes  to  toe  East,  and  apenda  toe  wtator  al 
Samoa.    Agrippa  marriea  Jalia.  toe  dacghlar  id 
Angnataa  aad  widow  of  ^ 
gitized  by  ^ 


f^hrcellaa.       r 
byL^OOgle 
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90  Co$$.  U.  AppaMoc 
F.  8m«s  Merra. 
llioPftrliiiuiflreatorB  the  Boom  •tndwds.    Ambu- 
HMlcneoaie  to  AngutastroBitlM  Indians.  Avgua- 
taflwlnlen  again  at  SuKA    Birth  of  C>  Caiiar,  tibe 
grandaon  of  Anguatni. 

15  Co$B,  C.  SentinB  Satorniniia. 

Q.  Lnisretina  VoapiUa 

£cir«tJaX.M.V]niietea. 
Angnatoa  x«Cania  to  EoBW.    Tbe  Canlahri  are  finally 

anbdoed. 
Death  of  VlrglL 

16  GMt.  P.  CorneUva  Lentahia  Mai«aUin«a. 

C.  Cornelina  LantakA 
Aogoatoa  nDoepla  the  empire  for  five  yeasBt    Hie 

Lex  Jnlia  of  Angoataa  JDi  Ifaritoii^  OirdMfrM. 
Death  of  TlbnOna. 
Horace  (st.  47)  pahUahea  tibe  first  book  of  his  f:pls- 

Hea  about  this  time. 

17  Con.  C,  Fnmfais. 

C.  Jonins  SOanns. 
The  Ludi  SaoMlitrm  eelebiated.  Birth  ofUCsMar,  the 

grandson  of  Angoatas.    Agrippa  is  sent  into  Asia. 
Homoe  C«t  48>  writoa  his  OsmMn  SmetOan, 
Jfi  Qua.  L.  DomMas  Ahenobarbna. 
P.  Cornelias  Sclpio, 
JSt  EttL  Jul  L.  Tarins  Bnfiis. 
Agrippa  is  in  Asia,  where  his  friendship  is  ooltlTated 
by  Herod.    The  Oermans  deleat  the  Roman  srmy 
nnderLoUios.   Angoatas  sets  ont  for  Oanl, 
15  CSms.  M.  LiTins  Dmsos  Ubo. 
h.  Galpomloa  Piao. 
Angnstos  remains  in  GanL    Tiberias  and  Drosos  snb- 
dae  the  RsBti  and  VindeUoL 
!l  Cbsf.  li.  Lidnlos  CrasaoL 

Cn.  Coraellns  Lentolus  Angur. 
Angnstns  remtlns  in  GaoL 
13  Cam.  TLChnidiasNen>(i|/l««er4TLCBsarAugaa- 
tos). 
P.  QoinrtlMns  Varna. 
Augustus  rsturas  from  Gaul,  and  Agrippa  from  Asis. 
Horace  (nt  5S{)  pnbllahes  the  fourth  book  of  his  Odes. 
IS  Odos.  M.  Valeriua  Mwiala  Barbatns  Appisaus.    DUd, 
P.  flulpiclus  Qnirinns. 
C  Valgins  Bnfiis. 
CCaniniusBeUlua.    JMti, 
L.  Vohislus  SatumfaraaL 
Death  of  Agrippa  In  March,  in  his  51st  year.    Death 
ofLepldos.    Augustas  becfAmespontifezmasiaaM. 
11  0ms.  Q.  iEUus  Tubera 

PauLFabiuallazhMML 
Drosus  carriea  on  war  against  the  Germans,  and  TV 
berfaiaagainat  tibe  Dadmatiana  and  Pannoniaaa.  Tl- 
berfaia  marriea  JuSa.    Death  of  OcUtia,  the  sister 
of  Augustas. 
10  Oms.  JuUus  Anionlua. 

Q.  FsUns  Haidmua  Africanus. 
Augustus  is  in  Gsnl.    Be  returns  to  Rome  at  tibe  end 
of  the  year  with  Tlbatina  and  Droaos.    Birth  of 
Clandius,  afterward  emperor. 
9  Cms.  Kero  Clandiua  Dmsua  Germaaieas.    IMsd. 
T.  Qnhietias  (Pennus  CnpitoUnas)  Crispinus. 
Dmsussent  sgaiAst  the  Germana,  and  dlaa  during  the 

war. 
The  history  of  Livy  0adttd  witti  the  death  of  Drasus. 
fi  dm.  C.  ICsidus  Censorinus. 
C.  Astadus  GaUosi 
Angostusseoepli  the  empire  a  third  time.  The  month 


of  SejctHis  reeelTea  his  name.    TIbaiiiis  sncceods 
his  brother  hi  the  war  against  the  Gennans.    Cen* 
aus  taken  by  Augustas.    Death  (fJCacenaa. 
Death  of  Boneek  est  07. 
7  Cbss.  TiaandtaaNeroa 
Cn.  Calpumhia  Plao. 
Tiberius  retnkns  to  Some  from  Gennany,  but  Boom 
afterword  aeli  out  again  to  the  aame  country. 
«  C!MS.D.l4eUaaBanma. 
C.  Antlstfau  Vetns. 
Tiberias  receives  tibe  tfibnnldan  power  fior  five  years, 
and  retires  to  Rhodea,  where  lie  remained  serea 


5  Oou.  Imp.  Cosar  Anguatns  ZU. 
L.  CofasBoa  SoBa. 
C.  Caeair  leodviBe  the  toga  Ttarilia. 
4  Osss.  C.  CalTistus  SaUnus. 
L.  Passlenus  Snfiu. 
BntTB  or  Jsaos  CaaotT.   DeaA  of  Bend,  kiag  ef 


3  OMcUCcvaeUaal 

ILVakMriuaMeaaallMis. 
Bhfli  of  Galba,  afterward  emperor. 
8  Gbaa  ImpL  Onaar  Anguatua  Xffl.    Jhdkalm  • 
ILFlanttuaBUvaaaa.    Ihdimtmi 
Q.  Fabridua. 
L.  Caninius  GaBa& 
L.  Cflssar  reoeiTea  the  toga  TirlHa.    Banlahment  of 

Inlia. 
Grid  publishes  h!b  poem  Bt  JrU  JmandL 
1  Cms.  Cossua  Coroellas  Lentidnsii 
L.  Calpumiua  Plao. 
BntTB  or  JasiTB  Chust,  oceordiag  to  die  oommoa 
era.    C.  Caaar  is  sent  lata  the  Emt 
AB. 
1  Osss.  C.  Cesar. 

L.  Anilina  Paulas. 
War  in  Germany. 
S  G9SS.  P.  VtamduiL 

P.  Altoina  Varoa. 

£z  KaL  JuL  P.  Comeliua  Lentulna  Sdpla 

T.  Q^cttaa  Crispfans  Valeria 
nua. 
Interriew  of  C.  Casar  with  Fhraatea,  kfaig  of  Parthia. 
KCsBsar  dice  atMossiUa,  on  Ua  way  to  Spain.  Tt. 
bertus  returns  to  Rome. 
VeQelas  Patoreulua  serres  aader  O.  Cssar. 

3  Gsss.  L.  .£Uus  LaBBla 

M.BerriUua. 
JbZiil.JU.P.aiUua. 

li.  Ydusius  Satomlnoa. 
Augustus  aocepCs  the  empire  for  a  fourth  period  of 
tan  years. 

4  Oo$»,  Sex.  JEttus  CatoiL 

C.  Sentias  Satuminas. 
XtKtU.jML  C  Clodius  Lidnus. 

Cn.  Bentius  Batomhiua. 
Death  of  C.  Cssar  hi  Lyda.   Tiberius  adopted  oy  Aa- 
gustns.    Tiberias  sent  to  carry  on  the  war  agaiasi 
tiie  Germane. 
Velkios  Patarculos  serves  under  Tiberius  in  Gev 


Death  of  Adnius  PolUo. 
5  CMt.  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesns. 
Cn.  Cornelius  dnna  Bsgnus. 
Ss  lUL  JuL  C.  Atdas  Gsplto. 
CVibfau 
Beoond  campaigu  oT  Tiberias  h&  Qftm$a^ 
igitized  by 


.^C^ogle 
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BOHt  M.  ABDhu  Lepldw. 

L-Amintiiu.    JbdlaHtd, 
L.  NoDlas  Acprenai. 
Third  campaign  ofTlbeiiM  in  Oennaiij.    RdToltof 
the  Pannoniaiia  and  Dalmatiana. 
7  Co99.  A.  Lidziiaa  Nerra  SUianna. 

a  CvcOiQa  Metenna  Cnticoa. 
Gormanicaa  ia  aent  into  Germany.    Flrat  campaign 
of  Tibertna  in  IDyrlcnm  againat  the  Pannoniana  and 
Dalmatiana. 
Velleina  Patercnloa  qnoator. 
9  Co$9.  If.  Farina  CamlUna. 

Sex.  Nonina  QoinctSUanoa. 
Re  KaL  Jul  L.  Apronina. 

jLViMaaHaUtaa. 
Second  campdign  of  Tiherioa  in  lUyricwB. 
4  GbM.  C.  PoppaDoa  Safainna. 

Q.  Sulpidna  Camerinua. . 

Jfo  JToi.  JiO.  M.  Papina  Mntifaia. 

Q.  Poppnna  Seeondna. 
TUrd  and  laat  campaign  of  Tlberina  In  UlTclenm. 
Subjugation  of  the  Dalmatiana.    Defeat  of  Qnlnta* 
ina  Varna,  and  deatmetlon  of  hia  arm j.    Tlie  Ro- 
mana  Ibae  aD  their  oonqneata  in  Qerman  j  eaat  of 
tibeRUne.  Birth  of  Veapaiian,  afterward  emperor. 
Eadle  of  Ovid. 
10  Gm.  P.  Comellua  Dolabella. 
C.  Jonina  SDanna. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  Ser.  Comelina  Lentolva  Halngi- 


TlbeTina  again  aent  to  Qermanj. 
n  Co§9,  M.  .ffimOina  Lepidnai 
T.  StatOlna  Tanrua. 
Ez  KmL  JuL  L.  Caadna  Longtaina. 
Tlberiua  and  Germaniena  croaa  the  Rhine,  and  canj 
on  war  In  Germany. 
13  Co$9,  Geraaanieoa  CaMar. 
C.  Fonteiiia  Capito. 
EtKaLJuLC.  Vladliua  Varro. 
Tibeiiua  retnma  to  Rome  and  trinmpha. 
Birth  of  CaUgnla. 
.     Ovid  pabUahea  hia  TWfCia. 
13  Om».  C.  SiUna. 


Angnatna  aooepta  the  empire  a  fifth  time  for  ten  year*. 
U  Goai.  Sex.  Pompeioa. 
Sex.  Appnielna. 
Cenana  talcen :  the  citlzena  are  4,197,000.    Death  of 

Aogoatoa  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  on  tlie  19th  of  An- 

gnat,  in  the  76th  year  of  hia  age. 
Tmaxcs  (st  56)  aooeeeda  Angnatna  aa  emperor. 

Rerolt  of  tlie  leglona  In  Pannonia  and  Germany. 

Death  of  Agrippa  Poatamna,  the  grandacn,  and  of 

Jnlia,  the  danf^ter,  of  AngnatOi. 

15  Om.  Dmana  Csaar. 

C.  Norbanna  Flaecna. 
nberii  2.'-Germanlcna  carriea  on  war  againat  the 
Germana. 

16  Geim.  T.  Statflina  Slaenna  Tanroa. 

L.  Scrlbonina  Libo. 
Ez  EM.  JnL  P.  Pomponhia  Oraacimia. 
TIberii  3.— Germaniena  continuea  the  war  In  Oerma* 
ny,  bnt  ia  recalled  by  Tlberiua.    Riae  of  Sejamuu 

17  Cou,  C.  Cncllina  Rnfna. 

L.  Pompooitta  Flaecna. 
Tiberil  4.— Germaniena  returaa  to  Room  and  tri- 
umphs.   He  ia  aent  into  tlie  Eaat    Great  earth- 
qvi  k^  in  Asia     War  in  Africa  agabiat  TWfarinaa 


18  Coaa.  TL  Caaar  Angottoa  EI. 

Germaniena  Ciaaar  n 

L.  Sehia  Tnberow 
TIberii  S^-^emunlena  la  in  tibe  EmU 
Death  of  Ovid  and  of  Livy. 

19  Con.  M.  Jnniua  Sihmua. 

L.  Norbanna  Balbua. 
TIberii  6^-Germaniena  vlalti  Egypt,  and  raturaa  K 
Syria,  where  he diea  in  hia 34th  year.    Drumacoi^ 
rlea  on  war  in  Germany  with  anoceaa.    The  Jcwf 
are  baniahed  from  Italy. 
SO  Om.  M.  Valerina  Meaaala. 
M.  Anrelinf  Gotta. 
TIberii  7.~Agrippfaia,  the  wife  of  Qermanlctta,  cosiei 
to  Rome.    TMal  and  oondenmatlon  of  Piao. 
21  OMa.  TL  Ciaaar  Angnatna  IV. 
Dniana  Caaaar  IL 
TIberii  d^Jnnina  Bleana  ia  aent  into  AfUea  i«afcMl 
Tacfiffinaa. 
29  Com.  D.  Haterina  Agilppa. 
C.  Snlpielna  Galba. 
Eb  £a2.  JU.  M.  Coooeina  Norva. 
C.  Vlblna  Rufinoa. 
TIberii  9.— The  tribtmldan  power  ia  granted  to  Dm. 
ana. 
S3  Con.  C.  Aabilna  Pollla 
C.  Andatina  Vetoa. 
TIberii  la— Death  of  Dmana :  he  ia  poiaoned  by  8» 


94  Gmi:  Ser.  Comelhia  Cetiiegna. 
L.  ViaemuB  Varro. 
TIberii  lU-End  of  the  African  war  by  the  cnlfa  el 

Taefarinaa.  ■     ■ 

Birth  of  the  elder  Pttny. 
S5  Co$$.  M.  Aainina  Agrippa. 

Coaana  Cornelina  Lentahia. 
TIberii  12.— Cremutina  Cordna,  the  hlatorian,  la  aa 
cnaed,  and  dlea  of  voluntary  atarvation. 
26  Com.  C.  Calviaiua  Sabinuc 

Cn.  Comelina  Lontulna  Gstalicna. 
Ex  Kal  JmL  Q.  Mareiua  Barea. 

T.  Rnatiua  Nummiua  GaBna. 
TIberii  13.—TIberiua  withdrnwa  Into  Campania,  and 
never  retnma  to  Rone.    Poppowa  Sablnna  carriea 
on  war  aocceaafhily  agahiat  the  Thradana. 
97  Con.  M.  Licinina  Craaana  FragL 
L.  Calpumina  Piao. 
TIberii  14. 

28  Cooo,  Ap.  Jnniua  Silanua. 

P.  SiUua  Nerva. 
Svf.  Q.  Jnniua  Blaaaua. 
L.  AntiaHua  Vetna. 
TIberii  ISu— Death  of  Julia,  the  grand-daugh»T  uf  A«- 
guatna.    Agripphia,  the  daughter  of  Germaniena,  If 
married  to  Domitina  Ahenobarbna:  Nero  waa  ihc 
iaaue  of  this  marriage.    Revolt  of  the  FriatL 

29  Gm*.  L.  Rubelliua  Gemlnna. 

C.  Fuiiua  Gemlnna. 
8uf.  A.  Plautina. 

L.  Nonina  Aaprenaa. 
TIberii  16.— Death  of  Llvia,  the  mother  ef  TibenM 

30  Con.  M.  Vinodna. 

L.  Caaalua  Longlnua. 
8vf.  C.  Caaaioa  Longinoa. 
J*.  Nsvina  Surdlnoa 
TiberUn. 

Aainina  GaUua  la  fanpriaoned. 
VeUeiua  Pateroulua  wrttea  hirMiiiiy  In  It^la  ywi 
gitizedbylLiOOgre 
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91  Com.  TL  Cmsar  Angaataa  T. 
L.  JE&OM  Sejanvu. 
8itf.  m.  Id,  MdL  Ftntt  Cornelius  Solbu 
Sextidiiu  CatnlUnn*. 
Kal  Jul.  L.  FaldniaB  Trio. 
KaL  Oct  P.  Memmiiu  Regnlui. 
Tllierii  18.— Fall  and  execution  of  Sejanus. 
18  Cots.  Cn.  Domltiua  Ahenobarbns. 

H.  Fttrius  CamlUuf  ScribonlanuB. 
Aff.  KaL  Jul  A.  ^telHui. 
TIberil  la— Birtfi  of  Otho. 

33  Com.  Bee.  Sulptdnt  Galba  (mfUrward  Cabs.  Aug.). 

L.  Conieliua  Sulla  Felix. 
Sitf.  Kal  Jul  L.  SaMus  Otho. 
TIberil  20.— Agrlppina  and  her  aoo  Drusua  are  put  to 

death. 
Dea&  of  Aainiua  Gallus  and  of  Casstui  Sereruf. 

34  Com,  L.  VUelUna. 

Paul.  Fabiua  Peraicna. 
TiberflSl. 
Birth  of  Perdua. 
tf  Com,  C.  Ceatlus  Gallua  Camcrlnoa. 

M.  ServiHua  Nonlanni. 
1156^123. 

36  Oo$t.  Sex.  Paplniua  Alllenua. 

Q.  Plautias. 
Tiberii23. 

37  Com.  Cn.  Acerronloa  Proculoi. 

C.  Petronlui  Pontioa  Nigrinna. 
Sh/.  Kal.  Jut.  C.  CiBsar  Auguatna  Oermanicua. 
TL  Claudlna  (^ajierward  Com, 
Aug.). 
Death  of  Tfberina  (aet  78).  March  16th. 
Calxoxtla  emperor  («t.  25).    He  puts  to  death  Tlbe- 
rfaia,  the  ion  of  Dnuua.    Birth  of  Nero. 
J6  Cbfs.  M.  Aquiliua  Julianua. 
P.  Nooitta  Aaprenaa. 
Callgulfi  2.-- D^ath  of  Druailla,  the  aister  of  Caligula. 
Birth  of  Joseptaua. 
39  Cbac  C.  Cnaar  Auguatua  Oermanicua  II. 
L.  Aproniua  Casalanua. 
Bitf.  Kal  Febr.  Saaqulniua  Xaximua. 
Jul  Cn.  Domitiua  Corbula 
8epl  Domitiua  Afer. 
CaHgul0  a— Herod  Antipaa,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  la 
deposed,  and  hia  dominions  giren  to  Agrippa.    Ca- 
ligula seta  out  for  GauL 

10  Com.  C.  Cnaar  Augustus  Germanicus  UL    (Soli  eon* 

oul) 

8uf.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Gellius  PopUcola. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerra. 
{Kal  Jul   Sex.  Junius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonius  Quinctnianua.) 
Caligulfi  4. — CaHgula  Is  at  Lngdunum  (Ljon)  on  the 
1st  of  January.    His  mad  expedition  to  die  Ocean : 
he  retuma  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
Fhilo  Judsus  is  sent  from  Alexandres  as  an  ambaa- 

aador  to  Caligula. 
Tlie  poet  Lucan  is  brought  to  Rome. 

11  Com.  C.  CsBsar  Augustus  Oermanicua  IV. 

Cn.  Sentlus  Satuminua. 
8uf.  Tif.  Id.  Jan.  Q.  Pomponiua  Secundw. 
Caligula  (set  29)  alain,  January  24th. 
Claudxub  emperor  (nt  49).    Agrippa  receires  Judea 
and  Samaria.    The  Germans  defeated  by  Galba  and 
Oabiniua.  ' 
flancca  publishes  his  De  Ira  Libri  treo     He  is  exiled 
l»'U)is7«ar 


42  Com.  TL  CUiad.  Cns.  Aug.  Germanicus  H 

C.  CsBcinaLargua.' 
SuJ.  KaL  Mart  (C.  Vibias  Crlapus). 
daudii  2:— Mauretania  is  conquered  and  dirided  Intt 

two  provincea.    Deaths  of  Pastus  and  Arria. 
Asconius  Pedianna  flouriahod. 

43  Com.  TL  Ckud.  Ces.  Aug.  Germanicus  III. 

L.  Vitelllusn. 
S^r.  Kal  Mart  (P.  Valeriua  AsUt). 
Claudil  3.— Expedition  of  Claudius  faito  Britdn. 
Martial  bom  Mar«h  lat 

44  Com.  L.  Quhictiua  Crlsplnus  Seeundua. 

M.  StatUiua  Tauroa. 
Claudii  4w— Claudiua  retuma  to  Rome  and  triumpha 
Death  of  Agrippa,  Ung  of  Judea. 

45  Com.  M.  Vlnuchu  IL  * 

Tauraa  Statilius  Copbiua. 
Svf.  M.  CluTius  Rufus. 
Pompehia  Silranua. 
CbudiiS. 
Domidus  Afer  flourished. 

46  Cbac  . . .  Valerius  Asiaticus  H. 

M.  Jnnlua  Snanus. 
Sitf.  P.  Snilliua  RuAis. 
P.  Ostorius  Scapula. 
Claudil  6. 

47  Com.  T1.  Claud.  Cam.  Aug.  Germanicus  IV. 

L.  VltelUus  IIL 
8itf.  Kal  Mart  (TL  Plautins  SUyanua  JEI1» 

BUS.) 

Claudil  7.— Ludi  BsKulares  celebrated.  Corbulo  cona- 
mands  in  Lower  Germany,  and  reducea  the  FrisH 
to  submlaaion. 

48  Com.  A.  VltelHus  (afterward  Aug.). 

L.  Vipstanus  Poplicola. 
8»tf.  Kal  Jul  L.  VltelHus. 

(C.  Calpumlus  Plao.) 
CenM.  TL  Claudius  C»a.  Aug.  Oermanicua. 

L.  VitelUus. 
Claudii  a— BCeasaUna,  the  wife  of  ClaudiuB,  la  put  Is 
de4dL 

49  Co9».  Q.  Veranhia. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gallua. 
(8itf.  L.  Memmlus  PolUo. 
Q.  Allius  Maximus.) 
Claudii  0.--Claudius  marries  Agripplna. 
Seneca  recalled  from  exHe. 

50  Com.  C.  Antistlus  Vetus. 

M.  SnUlius  NeraUnus. 
Claudil  10.— Claudius  adopts  Domitiua  Ahenobarbuf 
(afterward  the  Emperor  Nero),  the  acn  of  Agrippt* 
na.    In  Britahi,  the  Silurea  are  defeated  by  Oatori- 
vs,  and  their  leader,  Caractacus,  Is  captured 

51  Coso.  TL  Claud.  Caaa.  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 
8uf.  Kal  Jul.  (C.  Miniehis  Fundanus 
C.  Vetennitts  Serems.) 
Kal  Nov.  T.  Flarius  Vespaslanus  (ajtm 
ward  Ces.  Aug.). 
CHaudll  11.— Nero  recdres  the  toga  Tirilis.    Bumu 
appointed  prasfect  of  the  praetorians  by  die  influ 
ence  of  Agripplna. 

52  Com  Fanstus  Coraelius  Sulla. 

L.  Salrius  Otho  Tltianua. 
(Sitf.  Kal  Jul  Serrnius  Bare  a  Soranua, 
C.  Llcinlua  Madanus.) 
Kal  Nov  L.  Come  Ins  Sulla. 


D^M^i!r@i:yt)gle 
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ClmodMlS. 
S3  Om«.  D.  JonloB  Slluiitt. 

Q.  Hateiins  Antonlniu. 
CUodii  13.— Nero  manriM  Octaria,  tbe  daughter  of 
Claudius. 
M  Cbff .  U.  Aainioa  MaroelluB. 
M*.  AciUna  Ariola. 
davdloi  (8Bt  63)  pouonod  October  13th. 
Nuo  emperor  (nt  17).    Corbnlo  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Armenia,  and  continoea  In  ttie  Eaat 
Bomo  yeara. 
65  Oo$$.  Koro  Gland.  Caa.  Aug.  Gemanicna. 
L.  Antiatina  Vetna. 
Kerania  2.— Biitannicoa  (teL  14)  ia  paiaoned. 
86  CbM.  Q.  VoloaUia  Satonilniia. 
P.  Comelina  Sdpio. 
Neronla  3. 

Seneca  pnbliahea  hia  J>t  Clam^  LiM  17. 
ffl  Co99.  Nero  Gand.  Caoa.  Ang.  QenBaniciu  S. 
L.  Calpnmlvs  Pisa 

auf.  L.  CaMlna  Martlalia. 
Meronia  4. 
ffi  Co$».  Nero  Gland.  C»a.  Aug.  Germanicna  IIL 
M.  Valeriua  Meaaala. 
Neronla  5.— Corbnlo  driTaa  Tignnea  out  of  Armenia, 
and  takeaArtazata,  hia  capital.  Nero  kin  lore  with 
Popp«aSabina,tbewUBofOtfao.    Olhoiaaentinto 
Lnaitania,  where  he  remained  ten  yeara. 
OB  Om.  C.  Vipatanoa  Aprooianua. 
C.  Fonteina  Capito. 
Neronia  6.-agrippiiia»  tiM  motiwr  of  Neroi  ia  mur- 
dered by  hia  order. 
Death  of  Domitiua  Afisr. 
60  Obm.  Nero  Claud.  C«a.  Ang.  Germaniona  IV. 
Coaaua  Comeliua  Leolalaa. 
Neronia  7.~Com2»lete  aubjogation  of  Armenia  by  Cor- 
bnlo.    The  Quinqnenaalia  inatitnted  by  Nero. 
^1  Co9$.  G.  Petranina  TozpOianua. 


Wegronia  8^— JnawraetioB  in  Biitafai  onder  Boadicea 
ahe  ia  conquered  by  Suetoniua  Paufflnua.    Galba 
oomBMBda  in  Spain,  where  ha  continued  tin  ho 


Birth  of  Pliny  the 
tS  Ooaa.  P.  Marina  Celana. 
L.  Aataiina  Galloa. 
8vf.  L.  AnnvM  Seneca. 
TrebeDitta  Maz^uaw 
Neronia  9.— Nero  diToaroea  OotUTim  and  puta  lier  to 
death  ahortfy  afterward.    Be  marriea  Poppaaa  Sar 
bina.    Death  of  Burma,  the  pmtorian  pnafisct 
DeaftofPenlnB. 
83  Cbaa.  C.  Memmina  Regulna. 
L.  Vhrginina  Rufna. 
Neronia  10. 

Seneca  complelaa  hia  iMuralsa  QiMHiaiiea  after  fliia 
year. 
C4  Odm.  C.  Lsoaniua  Basaua. 

M.  Lidnina  Craaaua  FrugL 
Neronia  11.— Great  fire  at  Bomeu    Firat  peraecution 
of  the  Christiana. 
C  Com,  A.  Lidnius  Nerra  SHlanna. 
IL  Vestinna  Attlcna. 
Neronia  IS.-— Piso's  conspiracy  againat  Nero  detected 

and  anppresaed.    Death  of  Pqppm  Sabiaa. 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  put  to 


A.V. 

C.  Soetmlns  panlHiiua. 
Nerocia  13L— TIrldatea  cornea  ti  1 
iba  crown  of  Aiweniu  from  the  enpeiur.    Nero 
then  goea  to  Greece.  Hie  Jewish  war  begina,  and  is 
continued  for  aome  yean.    It  ia  finished  hi  AD.  70. 
Martial  comea  to  Borneo 
67  CiD«s.  L.  Fonteina  Capita 
C.  Joliua  Rufli& 
Neronia  14.— Nero,  in  Greece,  entera  ttie  conteate  at 
the  Olympic  gamea^    U^  puta  Corbnlo  to  death. 
Be  retnma  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Vea- 
.   paaian  oondueta  tiie  war  againat  tite  Jewa. 
OB  Cbss.  SiUns  Italicua.    Abdkaud, 

GalertaaTrachalua.    Akdkaled. 

Nero  Claud.  Csaa.  Aug.  Germanicua  V.  (iNCJteM 

3^f.KaLJllLU,  Pkutiua  SDvauua. 

M.  SalTiua   Olho   i^Urmtr* 
Cm.  Ang.> 
St^f.  Kal  &fi.  C.  Bdlicua  Natalia. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  AaiatienB. 
In  Gaul,  Vindez  rerolta,  and  prochima  Galba  em- 
peror.   Nero  (cat  30)  Idlla  himaelf  on  Juno  9th. 
Galba  empei  or.  VeapaaiancontinueathewaragaiMi 
theJewB. 
69  Goer.  Ser;  Bulpiclua  Galba  Ceaar  Augustaa  If. 
T.  Vinioa  (Junius).    Slain. 
JBs  KaL  Mart.  T.  Virginius  Rufba. 

L.  Pompeiua  Vopiaena 

SxKoLMat  M.  CnUua  Sahfaraa. 

T.  FlaTiua  Sabinoa. 

Ex  KaL  Jul  T.  Arrtns  Antoninna. 

P.  Marina  Celana  a 

£b  JU.  £l9C  a  FaUuB  ValcMH 

A.  Lloin.  Cne.    Qwrifi— ifc 
Mtpr.  Kal.  JVoe.  Roadua  Begulua. 
JBs  KaL  Nm.  Cn.  CsadUua  Sin^ilesK. 
C.  Quinctiua  Attieua. 
Gaiaa(«L73)  is  skin  Januaiy  18th.  Othohadformed 

a  con^iracy  agataiat  Um. 
Otbo  (nt  36)  emperor  from  January  15th  to  hia 
death,  April  IGft,  was  acknowledged  as  emperor 
by  the  aenate  on  the  deaA  of  Galba. 
VmLLitTB  <vt  54)  waa  proclaimed  emperor  at  C(>> 
logne  on  January  2d,  admowledged  aa  emperor  by 
the  aenate  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  reigned  till 
Ua  death,  December  SSd. 
Vaar ASIAN  (sbL  60)  waa  proclaimed  emperor  at  Al- 
ezandrea  on  July  1st,  and  was  acknowledged  aa 
emperor  by  the  aenate  on  the  death  of  VltelHua. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  followed  the  dvil  war  between 
Otho  and  Vitelliua.  The  generals  of  Titollfaia  march 
into  Italy,  and  defeat  the  troops  of  Otho  at  the  ba^ 
de  of  Bedriacnm.    Thereupon  Otho  put  an  end  to 
hia  own  life  at  Brlzellum,  April  16th.    Vitelliua  ia 
in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Otho'a  death ;  he  Tistfes  the 
fieiU  of  battle  toward  the  end  of  May,  and  then  pro* 
oeeds  to  Rome.    Meantime  the  generals  of  Veap» 
aian  iuTade  Italy,  take  Cremona,  and  mardi  upon 
Rome.    They  force  their  way  into  Rome^  and  US 
Vitellius,  December  29d.  The  Capitol  burned.  Tba 
war  againat  the  Jewa  suspended  this  year. 
70  Cbac  Imp.  T.  FlaTiua  Veapaaianua  Augnalua  H 
T.  Caaar  Vespaaianuaw 
ite  JW.  Jal  C.  Lidnlua  Madanua  a 

P.  Valeriua  Aidaticua 
JPk  KaL  Nov.  L.  Annina  Baasua. 


M  Cou.  C.  Ludua  Telesinua. 


C  CMdna^artna.      j 
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10  V€W|Miriwi  H— VofpMfap  proceadi  tp  Italy,  and  knm 
him  flOD  Titiu  to  carry  oa  the  war  againfl  the  Jewa. 
TItiu  takee  Jeniaaleiiv  after  a  iiece  of  nearly  fire 
moBtba.  Inavxrectlon  in  BattTU  and  Oanl,  headed 
Iqr  CiTiUa;  Ik  oomaeneod  in  the  preceding  year, 
before  the  captnre  of  Cremona.  It  ia  pot  down  in 
tlitoyearbyCeriaUa. 
tl  Ctaaeu  Imp.  T.  FlaTina  Veapaaiaiitia  Angnatna  HL 

IL  Cocoeiva  Nerya  (^fUrmard  Imp.  CsBa.  Aag.). 
JBz  KaL  Mart,  T.  Caoaar  Domitianqa. 
Cn.  Fediua  Caatoi^ 
a  Valerioa  Featoa, 
>eepaaiani  3^-Titua  retnma  to  Italy.    Triumph  of 
VeapaaiaB  and  Titoa.    The  temple  of  Jannadoaed. 
Tl  CSmo:  Imp.  T.  Flarina  VeaposianDe  Angutoa  IV. 
T.  Csear  Veapaaianoa  II. 
Veepaaiatti  4^-Oommageneia  reduced  to  a  proTino& 

73  Cbee.  T.  Caeaar  Domitiasna  IL 

U.  Volerlua  Meaaolinoa. 
VeepaaianiS. 

74  Ctaaa.  Imp.  T.  FlaTina  Vaapadanoa  Augoatoa  V. 

T.  CnaarTcapaaiaoaallL    AbdUaUi. 
Ex,  KaL  JmL  T.  Cnear  Domitionua  IIL 
Oanaa.  Imp.  T.  Flanua  Yeqwaiaona  Anguatna. 

T.  Csaar  Veapaalanua. 
Veepaaianl  &— Cenaora  appointed  Hor  the  laat  time. 
The  dialogue  Dt  OratorUnu  ia  written  in  the  6th  of 
Veapaaian. 
15  Onea.  Imp.  T.  Flarina  Veapaaianna  Angnataa  VL 
T.  Cnaar  Veapaaianna  IV. 
EzKiaLjML  T.  Cmoar DomManna IV. 
M.LicfaiiuaMttdanaaIII. 
Veffpaaiani  T^^TIample  of  Peace  compacted. 
tS  Cba«.  Imp.  T.  FlaYioa  Veapialamu  Anguataa  VU 
T.  Caeaar  Veapaalanaa  V. 
Ex.  KaL  JuL  T.  Cm,  Donitiaana  V.  (T.  Fhm- 
tfaia  savanna  JElianua  n.). 
Yenpaaiani  &-Birth  of  Hadrian. 
ft  Com.  Imp.  T.  Flavioa  Veapaaianna  Aogqatna  vm. 
T.  Caeaar  Veapaaianna  VL 
Ex  KaL  JuL  T.  Caeaar  Domitlanae  VL 
Cn.  Julina  Agricola. 
Veepaaiani  Q^Pliny  dedicatee  hia  Hittaria  NaturalU 
to  Titaa,  when  conaul  for  the  aizth  time. 
18  Om*.  L.  Ceionina  Commodna. 
D.  NoTiua  Friacoa. 
Veapaaiani  10.~Agrio6la  takea  the  command  in  Brit* 
ain:  he  aubduea  the  Ordorice^  and  takea  the  ialand 
of  Hona. 
V  Gaea.  Imp.  T.  Fk^ina  Veqpaoianna  Angnataa  IX. 
T.  Caaaar  Veapaaianna  VIL 
Death  of  Veapaaian  (aat.  69),  Jane  S3d. 
TiTVs  emperor  (aet  38).    Second  «^mpt^gn  of  Agric- 
ola in  Britain.    Eruption  of  Veanrina  on  Angaat 
Mtfa,  and  deatraction  of  Berouleaenm  and  TampdL 
Death  of  the  elder  Pliny  (aBt56>  in  the  emption  of 
Veanvina.    The  yonnger  Pliny  waa  now  1& 
BO  OooB.  Imp.  Tltna  Caeaar  Veapaajanni  Aagoatna  VIDL 
T.  Cnaar  Domitionna  VIL 
St^f.  L.  .£Una  Plaathia  Lamia. 

Q.  Pactameioa  Fronte. 
A/.  M.  Tilliaa  (Tlttina)  Fragi. 
T.  Vtaddaa  JuUanna. 
T1li3^-€ireatfireatBome.    Completion  of  the  Am- 
phiOeatre  (Coloaaenm)  and  Batha  commenced  by 
Veapaeian:  Titoa  ezhibiti  gamea  on  the  occaaion 
forlflOdaya.    TUrd  campaign  ef  Agricola  in  Brit- 
ohk :  he  adroncea  aa  far  aa  the  Frith  of  Tay. 


81  Ctaaab  I#.  Flavlua  SSlra  Nonina  Boaena. 

Aainiua  FoIUo  Verraooeaa. 
Eb  KaL  Mat  L.  Vettina  Panlloi. 
T.  Jonina  Montanno. 
Death  of  Titoa  <aet  HO)  on  September  13tfa. 
DoxzTXAN  emperor  (nL  30)-    Fonrlh  campalga  ef 
Agricola  in  Brltafai. 

82  Cbfe.  Imp.  Caeaar  Domitlamia  Angnataa  Vm. 

T.  Flavlaa  Sabhma. 
Domitiani  2.^Th6  Capitol  reatored.    Fifth  r ampajfi 
of  Agricola  in  Britain. 

83  CSmo.  Imp,  Caeaar  Donidanna  Aagilatna  IX. 

a  PetlUaa  Rnfae  IL 
Domltiani  3.— EzpediUon  of  Domitaon  ogddnat  the 
Cattl.    Sixth  canvaign  of  Agricola  in  Britalni  ha 
defieate  the  Caledoniana. 

84  Cost.  Imp.  Caeaar  Domidonna  Aaguatua  X, 

Ap.  Jonina  Sabinua. 
Domitianl  4.— Domitian  retuma  to  Rome  and  trl* 
nmpha ;  he  aaaumea  the  title  of  Germanicuo,  and 
receirea  ten  conanlahipa  and  the  cenaorahlp  fjt 
Ufe.  Seventh  campaign  of  Agricola  in  Britaha :  I  o 
defeata  Golgacua. 

85  Cmo.  Imp.  Caaaar  Domltianua  Angnataa  XL 

T.  Anreliua  Fulrua. 
Domitlani  5.— Agricola  recalled  to  Rome. 

86  Cou.  Imp.  Caeaar  Domitianoa  Auguatoa  Xli. 

Ser.  Comeliaa  Dolabella  Petronianoa. 
Sttf.  C.  Secfaia  Campann& 
Domitianl  &— The  Daciana,  under  Decebahia,  mak<i 
war  upon  the  Romona. .  Bfarth  of  Antonlnna  Pln& 

87  Cbfa.  Imp.  Caeaar  Domitianna  Angnatna  XUL 

A.  Voluaiaa  Satnminua. 
Domitianl  7. 

88  Om$.  Imp.  Caeaar  Domitianna  Angnatna  XIV. 

L.  Minodua  Rufna. 
Domitlani  8.— The  Ludi  Secnhurea  oetebrated 
Tacitna  praetor. 

89  Com.  T.  Anreliua  Folvna  IL 

A.  Semproniua  Atratinua. 
Domitianl  9. 

Qointilian  teachea  at  Rome. 
Tadtca  leavea  Rome  four  yeara  before  the  aeatti  m 
Agricola.    SeeA.D.93. 

90  Cbca.  Imp.  Caeaar  Domitianna  Angnatna  XV. 

M.CocceinaKenraIL 

Domitianl  10.— The  phUoaophera  expelled  firom 
Rome.  Domitian  defeated  by  the  Quad!  and  Mar* 
comannL    He  pnrchaaea  a  peace  of  Decebahia. 

Pliny  (set.  29)  pretor. 

91  Cou,  M'.  Aciliua  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpiua  Trajanna  (^{/Icnoartf  Imp  Caea.Ang.V 
Sitf,  a  Valerioa  Vogetna. 
P.  MetCUiua  Secundna> 
Domitianl  IL— Domitian  celebratea  a  triumph  on  ae< 
count  of  hia  pretended  victory  orer  the  Daciana, 
Inaurrection  of  L.  Antonioa  in  Germany,  who  li 
defeated  by  the  generala  of  Domitian. 

92  Cbaa.  bnp.  Caeaar  Domitianiia  Auguatoa  XVI. 

Q.  Voluaiua  Setuminna. 

Ez  Id.  Jan,  L.  VenuOciua  Apronianna). 

JEz  JEaL  irai.  L.  Stertinina  ATltna. 

Ti 

Ex  KaL  Sept,  C.  Jnnhia  fiUannoL 

aArr 

Domitianl  12. 
(3  Cbof.  Pompeiua  CoIlegB. 
Comeliaa  Priacna. 
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9  At/  M.  LoUiiu  Panllinw  Taleriiu 

Satarniniu. 
C.  Antias  Auliu  Joliia  Torqaatof. 
Dumidani  13.--^aniiadan  war.    Domitian  aet  forth 
in  May,  A.D.  93,  and  returned  in  January  AD.  94. 
Death  of  Agricola  (at  96). 
Joaephus  (sBt  56)  finishes  his  Antiquities. 
II  Cott.  L.  Nonius  Torquatos  Asprenas. 
T.  Seztius  Magius  Latsranvs. 
Suf.  L.  Serglns  FauUua. 
Sonaitiani  14. 
Statins  publishes  his  Tkeb«ti»  about  diis  time. 

10  Cms.  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVII. 

T.  Flarius  Clemens. 
Domitiani  15.— The  consul  Clemens  put  to  death. 
Persecution  of  the  Christians. 
M  Oo$$.  C.  Manlius  Valans. 
C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Domitian  (st  44)  slain  September  IBOl 
NxnvA  emperor  (a»t  63). 
07  Cott,  Imp.  Nenra  CsBsar  Augustus  IIL 
T.  Virginius  Rufus  IIL 
Nervn  2.— M.  Ulpius  Tn^us  is  adopted  by  Kerra. 
Frondnns  is  appointed  Cuntor  Aquanm. 
98  Cms.  Imp.  Merra  Casar  Augustas  IV. 
Nerra  Tr^Janus  Cosar  II. 
Ez  Kak  Jul  C.  Sosius  Seaedo. 

L.  Lidnius  Sura. 
Sz  Kal  Oct.  Afranitts  Dexter. 
Death  of  Nenra  (nt  65),  January  fSS&u 
Traiah  emperor  <nt  41).    Trajan,  at  Us  acoeasioB, 

is  at  Cologne. 
PUny  is  appointed  PrsBfectns  £rariL 
9f»  Cms.  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Sosius  Senecio  (IL). 
TnOani  2.— Tnjaa  returns  to  Rome. 
Martial  publishes  a  second  edition  of  book  z.  of  his 

too  doss.  Imp.  CiBsar  Nerra  Tri^us  Augnstns  HL 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  IIL 
£z  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Pronto. 
Ex  Kal  SepL  C.  Plinias  CsBcilius  Secundos. 

Comutns  TertoUus. 
JEs  KaL  Nov.  Julius  Ferox. 
Acutius  Nerva. 

L.  Roadus  .filianos. 

Ti.  Claudius  Saoerdoi. 
TNanl3. 

PUny,  consul,  delirers  his  PanegyHeHM  in  Htut  senate 
in  Uie  beginning  of  September.    Pliny  and  Tadtns 
aocuse  Marius  Prisons. 
Martial  probably  published  book  xL  at  Rome  in  tUs 
year.    In  the  course  of  the  year  he  withdrew  to 
Spain,  from  which  he  had  been  abaent  35  years. 
101  CSms.  Imp.  CtBsar  Nerra  Trajanus  Augustus  IV. 
Sex.  Articttldus  Pstus. 
Bs  Kal  Man.  Coraelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 
Mk  Kal  Mai  Basbius  Maoer. 

M.  Valerius  Panlllnua. 
£b  Kal  Jul  C.  Rabrius  Ganns. 
a  CsbUus  Hlspo. 
nr^Jani  4.— >First  Dacian  war.    Trajan  commands  in 
petMB,  and  crosses  the  Danube.    Hadrian  qaastar. 
lOk  Oqom.  C.  Sosius  Senecio  IIL 
L.  Lidnius  Sura  IL 
JEx  Kal  Jul  M*.  Acilius  RuAm. 

C.  Cadlius  OassieuB. 
Ttalaai  5  -Darisn  war  continued. 


103  Omb.  Imp.  C«aar  Nerra  Tr^|a&as  AvrxsCas  ?. 

L.  Appius  Masdnaiu  IL 
(jShtf.  C.  Minidiifl  Fnndaaua. 
G.  Vettemdiu  Severtisi) 
Tnind  6.F-TnJan  deSMts  the  Dadans,  and  gnm 
peace,  to  Deeebalwa.     He  returns  to  Romt^  tri 
umpbs,  and  assnmea  the  name  of  2>aeieaa 
Pliny  anires  at  hia  province  of  Bitfaynia  in  8epto» 
her. 

104  Coat, Suranna. 

P.  Neratius  ICaroelloa. 
ni^ani  7.-- Seeottd  Dacian  war.    Hadrian  serrea  » 

der  TnO>a  <■  ^^  ^^ar- 
Pliny  writaa  from  kia  proTince  to  Tn()sn  coaceraiq 

the  Christians. 
Martial  (et  CSS)  publiabee  book  zii  at  Bilbilii;  in  9fA 

105  Ooaa.  TL  Julias  Gandidna  IL 

C.  Antius  Aulas  Jnlina  QaadnSas  IL 
Tr^Jani  &— Dadan  war  cootiaaed.    Tniui  bdMi  i 
stone  bridge  orer  the  Danube. 

106  Gbss.  L.  Ceionhis  Conunodva  Veras. 

L.  Titius  Cefealiau 
Tn^Jani  9.^End  of  the  Dacian  war,  and  desdi  of  D» 
cebalns.  Daeia  is  made  a  Roman  ptuviaes.  Tn 
Jan  returns  to  Rome*  and  triumphs  a  seooad  ttai 
ofer  the  Dadana.  Arabia  Petrea  ooaqaerri  tj 
Cornelius  Pahna. 

107  Co9t,  L.  Lidnius  Sura  IIL 

C.  Boalus  Senecio  IV. 
8t{f,  ....  Surattoa  IL 

C.  JuUus  SerriUus  Ursas  Serfimm 
TV^JsnilOL 
106  Cms.  Ap.  Annius  Treboniua  Oallaa. 
M.Ati]iasM 
A(/.  (CJuhusi 

Ctodltts  Criapinusi) 
L.  Verulanns  Bereras 
Trajani  11. 
100  Ooaa,  A.  Cornelias  Palma  IL 
C  Calvisius  TuUas  IL 
Stf,  P.  iBlius  Hadrianns  iafunari  Ot^ 
Ctta.Aug.> 
IL  Trebatias  Priscus. 
TnjanilS. 

110  Coat,  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Pedncwtts  Prisctnus. 
Ar/.  (P.  CalTisiua  TuHua. 
L.  Annius  Largas.) 
Tt^ianilS. 

111  Coat.  M.  Calpuraius  PIso. 

L.  Rustieus  Juoianus  Bolanus. 
8u/.  C.  JuUus  Senrilius  Unus  Scrrisntf  k 
L.  Fabius  Justos. 
Tndanll4. 
119  Oota.  Imp.  Casar  Nenra  Trajanas  Augailai  VL 
T.  Bextius  Airlcanaa. 
Tnjanil5. 

113  Coaa,  L.  PnbUdus  Cdsus  n. 

C.  Clodins  Crispfaias. 
Trajani  16^The  colunm  ofTnian  erected. 

114  CSms.  Q.  Nfamhis  Hasta. 

P.  Manllitts  Voplaeas. 
Trajani  n.-Psrthian  war.    TruJanlesTeiNy""' 
autumn,  and  spends  the  winter  st  Aatioch. 
.15  Ooaa,  L.  Vlpstaaus  Mesmla. 
M.  Pedo  VergiUanns. 
Trajani  la— ParChiatt  war  cootfaiued.    W*  f^ 
Quers  Armenia.    Groat  eardiqiM^o  ^  ^""*'* 
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AebegiDnlngoftboTMr.    BedMoQ  itf  the  Jewi  in 
Greece  and  Efffpt 
Mar^Titloin  of  Ignitfhui. 
tie  CbM.  (iEmiUas)  iElUomt. 
(L.)  Antittios  Vetot. 
Tln^lmi  19.— PuHdan  wmr  oontiiiMd.    Tfian  takes 
CTtealphoii,  eiid  MlUdowB  the  Tigris  to  the  ocean. 
Berolt  of  the  Parthiana  tnppreaied  by  the  genenls 
ofTr^Jan.    Tnjan  aaaomes  the  name  of  FaraicM^ 
n7  Com,  Qnhictiaa  Niger. 

C.  VipataBoa  Apronlaaoa. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  M.  Emchaa  Clanis. 
TL  JnUna  Alemider. 
Sedition  of  the  Jewa  to  Cyreoe  and  E^yptnppnMed. 
Tntjan  (»t  60)  diea  at  Selinnap  in  Cillo!a,  on  his  re- 
torn  to  Italy,  Angnst  8th. 
Baduan  emperor  (nt  49).    He  was  at  Antloch  at 
the  death  of  Tn^Jan. 

118  Om».  Imp.  Cttsar  TrsJanns  Hadrianns  Angostoa  IL 

TL  Clandfais  Fnsens  flalinatDr. 

HadrianI  2.— Hadrian  conies  to  Roum:  he  seta  out 
for  HoBsia,  In  conaeqoenoe  of  a  war  wMi  the  8ar- 
matlBna;  a  conspiracy  against  him  dlsoOTered  and 
•wppressed ;  he  retnms  to  Italy,  and  iatmsta  the 
command  of  Dacia  to  Mardns  Toite. 

ivrenal  flooriahed. 

119  Oats.  Imp.  Cosar  TV^Janns  Badrlanns  Angnstns  IIL 

C.  Jonins  Rostlcns. 
Hadrian]  3.— Tnrbo  Is  appointed  prvtorian  prsfect 
io  die  place  of  Attianns,  and  Clams  tai  the  phice  of 


UD  Cbm.  L.  Catllius  Serems. 

T.  Aurelius  Fnlms  (MfUrward  Imp.  Cas.  Anto- 
ninus Aug.  Pins). 
HiMlriani  4.— Hadrian  begtaM  a  Joomey  Cbrongh  all  the 
prorfncea  of  the  empire.    He  risita  Ganl  and  Ger^ 


Ul  Cbea  M.  Annlos  Tens  H. 

Angar. 

BMbrlani  5.-HadriaB  TtailB  Britato  and  Spafak    He 
passes  the  winter  at  Tanraeo,  to  Spain.    Bfalh  of 
HAweHns. 
IStt  CbfS.  AT.  AdUns  Ariola. 
C.  CorelUas  Pansa. 
Badriani  6.— Hadrian  Tislto  Athens,  whare  ha  passes 
tbewtoter. 
1X3  Cbsn  a  Artiooleins  Pnltoos. 
Lu  Vemileliis  Apronianna^ 
HadrisnlV. 
IM  Oms.  M*.  Aefflos  Otabrla 

C.  Bellieios  Torqaatw. 
Badriani  8. 
195  Cbsi.  Valerias  AsiaticM  H. 
TUns  Aqoiltovs. 
HadrianI  9.-Hadrian  li  at  AtheM. 
I«  Owl  M.  Annios  Veros  HI. 

.  .  .  Eggins  Amfaibntos. 
Badriani  10..Krth  of  Peitlnax.    Death  of  StaLHs. 
IV  Oo$$.  T.  Atilias  Titlanas. 

ItfiqaillaQallieanna. 
Badriani  11. 
ISB  Oms.  L.  Nonhis  Torqvatns  Asprsoas  IL 
M.  Annina  Libo. 
Badriani  19. 
IW  Orss.  P.  Jnrentins  Celsos  IL 
Q.  Jnlivs  Balbos. 
guf.  C.  Neradns  MareeDw  B. 
Cn  LoUios  Oafloa. 


Badriani  13^Hadrian  passes  the  m  inter  at  Athens. 

130  Cbst.  Q.  Fabhis  Catalltons. 

IL  Flarins  Aper. 
Badriani  14.^Hadrian  *1alta  Jndea  and  Kgypt 

131  Om»,  Ser.  OctaTins  Lanas  Pontianns. 
*  M,  Antonlns  Raflnna. 

Badriani  ISy— Hadrian  risilB  Syria.    The  Jewish  wai 
begins. 
133  Coss.  C.  Serins  Angnrinns. 
C.  TVebins  Serglanns. 
Badriani  lS.~The  Jewish  war  conttoues.    Tlie  XA^ 
fma  Ftip&tuuM  promnlgAted. 

133  Gbss.  H  Antonlns  Biberas. 

Nnmmins  Siaenna. 
Badriani  17.— The  Jewish  war  continues. 

134  Gbsf.  C.  JnHas  Senrilios  Ursos  Serylanns  HI 

G.  ViblttS  JoTentias  Varus. 
Wftdriani  18.— The  Jewish  war  continues. 

135  Ooti. Lupereus. 

....  Atticns. 
8itf,  .  .  .  Pontianus. 
.  .  .  AtOIanua. 
Badriani  19w— Hie  Jewish  war  continues. 

136  CS0SS.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Veros. 

Sex.  Vetolenus  Cirica  Pompeianus. 
BsdrianlSOl— The  Jewish  war  ended.  Badrian  adopts 
L.  iElios  Vema^  and  confers  upon  him  the  tide  of 

137  GoM.  L.  .SUus  Vems  Cmsar  IL 

P.  Coaliutf  Balbinos  VIbullos  P!na. 
Badriani  SL 

138  Gdss. Niger. 


Death  of  L.  Vems,  January  Ist  Badrian  adopCi 
Antootona  nna,  and  gires  him  the  title  of  GaMar. 
Febmary  95th.  Death  of  Badrian  (»t  68),  Jid) 
10th. 

AinroNOfUB  Pius  emperor  (nt.  51). 

139  Com.  Imp.  T.  JEL  Cssar  Ant  Angnstus  Pfais  B. 

C.  Brattius  Pnesens  IL 
Antoninld. 

140  Cms.  Imp.  T.  JEL  Cesar  Ant  Augustus  Plus  IIL 

H  JEUus  AurcHus  Verus  Caasar  (ajttnoard  Imp 
Augustas). 
Antonii^  3. 

141  Cbsf.  B.  PednofBus  Stioga  Prisdnus. 

T.  Hcsnius  Sererus. 
Antonbii  4.— Death  of  Faustina. 
149  Qu$.  L.  Statins.  Qnadratus. 
C.  Cuspius  Rnflaus. 


143  CbfSL  C.  BeUidusTorquatus. 

TL  CUindius  Atdcus  Herodes. 
Airtonfel6L 
Fraato  nourished. 

144  Com,  p.  Lollianns  Aritus. 

C.  OstIus  Mazimos. 
Antonini  7. 
Valentilnus,  the  heretic,  flourished. 

145  Cbsf.  Imp.  T.  JE1.  Cos.  Ant  Aug.  Pras  IV. 

B-AareltasCasarlL 
Aatonlnl8> 
140  Cbsik  Sex.  Eracius  Claras  IL 
Cn.  Claudius  Seyerns. 
Antontoi  9.— Birth  of  Serems. 
149  Com.  C.  Anuius  Largua. 

C.  Prast  Pacatos  MeaaaUnusL 
Antonini  ia-«H.  Aurolius  marraoa  Faustiiai  fta  ■■. 
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4.D. 

peT.ir's  daughter,  and  recaivw  the  tribaielaa  pow- 
sr.    llie  Ludi  SiBCukres  celebnted. 
Galen  (ttt  17)  begina  to  itndy  medldiM. 
Appian  pabliahed  biff  HbiorUi  about  Ait  time. 

iw  Cifu , Twqnattta. 

Salvias  JaUanos. 
Aotonini  11. 
1 49  Ctm.  iMcr.  Sclplo  Orfltas. 
Q.  Noniiu  Prlacoa. 
Antouini  13.  ' 

too  Con. Ganieanw. 

.  .  Antlatiiia  Vetoai 
Antouini  13. 

Marcian,  tbe  heretic,  flomtthed. 
L01  Con.  Sex.  Qnintillaf  Condianaa. 
Sex.  QuiBtiUof  Mazimoa. 
ABtonInil4. 

Juatin  Martyr  pabOahef  his  ApttUtgf. 
laS  Con.  M.  AciUoa  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerioa  Honmllaa. 
Antonlni  ISk 
Hegeaippua  flouriabed. 

153  Con.  C.  Bratthis  Praseaa. 

A.  Junioa  Rulbna. 
Antonlni  16. 

154  Cbat.  L.  JSUna  AnreUva  Coonaodoa  {mf^mrmd  Imp. 

Cna.  Ang.). 
T.  Seztiua  Lateranna. 
Antonlni  17. 
Birth  of  Bardeaanes. 

155  Con.  C.  Joliua  Severua. 

M.  Junius  Rofinua  8abhiianu& 
Ex.  Kal  Nov,  Antiua  PoIUo. 
OpiniaDua. 
ABtooini  18. 
m  Con.  H.  Coioniua  SQramM. 
C.  Serlua  Auguriona. 
Antoninl  19. 
157  Con.  IL  ClTicaBaibarua. 
M.  Metilius  Bagulua. 
Antonlni  90. 
U«  Cbaa.  Sex.  Sulpidus  TertnUaa. 
C.  Tlneiua  Saoerdoa. 
Antonlni  3L 
\m  Con.  Flautlua  Quintillua.  , 

BUtlua  Priacna. 
Antonlni  22. 
Galen  (at  29)  at  Fergamua. 

160  Con.  Ap.  Anniua  Atiliua  Brwma 

T.  Clodiua  Vibiua  Vania. 
Antonlni  33. 

161  Con.  M.  JElius  Vema  Caaar  m. 

L.  .Sliaa  Aurellua  Comaiodua  n. 
Death  of  Antoninua  Piva  (sst  74),  March  7. 
M.  AumELiTTS  («t  39)  emperor.    Be  aaaoelalea  with 
him  in  the  empire  L.  Vxaui  (sst  31).    Thtm  are 
thua  two  AugustL    Birth  of  Comraodua,  aon  of  M. 
Aurellua  on  August  31at 
Itt  Cbas.  Q.  Junlua  Rnaticua. 
C.  Vettiua  AquOinui. 
St^f.  U  Flariua  Tertnlhia. 
Aur6A2.— War  with  the  Parthiana.    Verr   aels  forth 
to  the  Eaat,  to  conduct  the  war  agaiiv  tM  PafHii- 
ana,    M.  Aurellua  remaina  at  Rome 
IQ  (hn  M.  Pontius  LssUanua. 

Pastor. 

8yf.  a  Muatiua  Prlaenai 
Amlil  3.— rnrthlan  war  continued 


164  Om*.  M.PampalaaMaa.iKM. 

F  JuTenttua  Gdaua. 
Aurelii  Iw—Partfaian  war  ooBtlaaed.   MantifeerV* 
rua  and  LadOa. 

165  Con.  M.  Gavina  OrtoUL 

L.  Anlna  Podena. 
Awdii  S^^-PMUsA  WW  cootfnaed. 
1186  Cbsa.  q  Barrflhw  Pndaws 


AnrelU  6.—- Parthian  war  flniahed.    Triumph  of  ■. 
Aureltua  and  Veim    ComnMdaa  reeelTea  the  tMn 
ofCsMar. 
Martyrdom  of  Poljoetp. 
107  Cn$.  Imp.  Cmk  L.  Anr.  Vema  Auguat  IlL 
M.  UmmkUva  Qoedratua. 
A«reUi7^Ape8tlleneeet]UmM.    War  with  Ifie  Mar 
eomamii  aad  QeedL    Both  emperora  leaife  Eomey 
In  order  to  carry  on  thia  war,  and  winter  at  Sir 


Qalan  (■!  37>practioee  madidneat  Rome  during  the 


16B  Con,  h,  Vandeiw  Apraafamua  IL 
L.  SergloB  Paulfaia  IL 
AureUi  8..-II1B  barhariaoa  aubmit  to  the  cmperaa 

but  aooo  renew  die  war. 
Athenagoraa  writea  his  ApeXogf. 
im  ClMa.a8osfauFriaeuaSenedo. 
P.  CoaUua  ApolUnirla. 
AwreUt  9w-j)ea«i  of  Vema  (at  39). 
170  Goto.  M.  GomeUua  CetlwguaL 
C.  Eraciua  Clama. 
Anrelll  lOw— Aurelius  continnes  the  war  agiriMi  »• 


171  Cms.  T.  Btatlliua  Sereroa. 

li.  AlAdlua  HewmleHua. 
AunlUlL 

175  Obss. Maximua. 

.  .......  OrfiCua. 

Awrelli  15L— Aurellua  contfamea  die  war  againat  Oe 
MarcomanBl;  he  aaaumea  the  title  Genmnicva, 
which  la  alao  oonferrad  apon  Commodae 

173  Cbiik  M.  Aurellua  Severus  II 

TL  Clandius^ompeiamia. 
AandUlS. 

174  Omo. Genua. 

Flaceua. 

Aurelii  14.— Aurellua  eootlnuea  the  War  aguiiut  Oie 
MareomannL     Victory  orer  the  QnadL    Miraclo 
of  the  Plundering  Legion.    (Ftd.p.  131,b.) 
ITS  Ctast.  Calpumiua  Pisa 

M.flalytaaJallenua. 
Aurdii  ISi^— >Peaee  concluded  with  the  Mareooianol 
andtheodierbarfoariane.  Revoltof  CaaalaaATidi- 
iufaitheEast:  helaslalBafterthreemootha.  Aa* 
reliua  goea  to  the  Eaat  Commodua  reeelves  the 
togaTirilla.    Death  of  Fausthiib 

176  Coot.  T.  Vltrasius  FolUoIL 

M.  Flavins  Aper  IL 
Aurelli  1&— Aurelins  vUita  Athena  on  Us  return  from 
the  East    He  triumphs  on  December  S3d  with 
Commodua. 

177  Oooo,  Imp.  L.  AureUua  Commodua  Aug. 

M.  PUutiuB  Quhitmua. 
Aurdii  17.— Commodua  reodvea  tbe  tribunldaB  pow 

er.    Persecution  of  the  Chrtstiaas  in  Gaul 
Irencua  becomes  Bishop  of  Lyoa  in  OnaL 

178  Chss.  Oatlas  Orttui. 

Julianua  Raftis. 
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AotAiu  Mti  oot 
Eulbqiaake  at 


AunUl  1&- -aenswil  of  Mm  war  w 
nl  and  the  northern  Itarbariana. 
wldi  Coanodna  to  Gonnaoy 
Smyma. 
i79  Oo9B.  Imp.  L.  AoreHoa  Coimnodaa  Aug.  IL 
P.  Mareina  Vertta. 

Bs  Ktd.  Jul  P.  BelYlaa  Pardnax  (uJUrward 
Intpb  Caa.  Aag.). 
U.  Didloa  Saroroa  JnUaoiu  (^i/lcr- 
flMrtf  Imp.  Caaa.  Ang.). 
Anreili  19<— Defiml  of  tiie  Maroomanni. 
160  Obtf.  C.  Bruttii]a>nBaena. 

Sex.  QuIntlUiia  Condiann^      * 
Deadi  of  IL  Aurdioa  (at  58)  af  Vindobona  ^Vienna) 

or  SLrmlnm,  March  ITtfi. 
CoMMODua  (at  19)  emperor.     Commodna  makea 
peace  with  the  Mareomannl  and  other  barbariana, 
and  retama  to  Rome. 

181  Gbsf.  Imp.M.AaTeUiMGommodiiaAntottlniiaAvg.in. 

L. 
Commodia. 

182  Cbaf.  ..... 

Rufua. 

Bk  KaL  JuL  .fimOiua  Jnncoa. 
AtUioa  Serenia. 
CommodiS. 
(^  CSoat.  Imp.lLAareUiiaCoomioduaAntoninwAng.IV. 
C.  Anfldina  Victodnva  IL 
Et  KdL  F$br»  L.  TotUiva  Fonthia  QentianQa. 
JSx  KaL  MtL  M.  Herenniua  Secundna. 
M.  E^natfna  Poatomna. 

T.  Paetmneiaa  Hagnna. 

L.8eptiminaF. 

CoBBmodi  4.— Gonapiracy  of  LnelUa,  the  aiater  of 
Commodna,  againat  the  emperor,  but  it  ia  anp. 
preaaed. 
184  Con.  L.  Coaaonioa  Eggioa  Mamlloa. 
Cn,  Fapirina  JEUanoa. 
Sttf.  C.  Ootayina  Vindez. 
Commodi  S.*U]piaa  MarooUua  deieata  the  barfaariana 
in  Britain. 

165  Co$$. Matemna. 

Bradaa. 

Commodi  d— Death  of  Ferennia. 
Birth  of  Oxigen. 
186  Cbaf.  Imp.  H  Anrelina  Commodna  Antoninis  Ang.  T. 
(M'.AeiUna)GlabrioII 
Commodi?. 

1S7  Oo$9 Oiapittoa. 

JElianna. 

CommodiS. 

188  Com, Foacianna  IL 

IL  Serrfflna  Silanns  IL 
Commodi  9.p-Birth  of  CaracaUa. 

189  Omu  Jonina  SUanna. 

Berrilina  SOanna. 
Commodi  10.— Death  of  Cleander. 

190  CSoat.  Imp.  ILAmelioa  Commodna  Antonlnci  iag.yi. 

M.  Pelronlua  Septimianna. 
Commodi  IL 

191  OMi,  (Caaa)iaa  Pedo  Apronianna. 

IL  Valerina  Bradna  (Sfanricns). 
Commodi  IS^p— Fire  at  Rome.    Commodna  •tf-uw 
the  name  of  Hercnlea. 
199  Co$$.  Imp.  L.  JSttua  Anrellua  (Tommodna  Ang.  Vn. 
P.  BelTina  Pertinax  IL 
CommoM  134— Commodna  (at  31)  aLain  on  Decem- 
bar91«t 


193  CiMt.aS3alnaFaIoo. 

C  Jnlina  Emclua  Clama. 
A^.  Flavina  Clandiua  Solpicianua. 

L.  Fablna  CQo  Septimiena« 
A(/:  KaL  Mai,  SiUna  Meaaala. 
Si^f,KaLJuL   JSUna.   ' 
Probna. 
PUTiNAX  (at  66)  emperor,  reigned  from  Jonnary 
lat  to  March  S8th,  when  he  waa  alaio.  *  Thereupon 
the  pratoiian  troopa  put  up  Uie  empire  to  aale, 
which  waa  pnrchaaedby  M.Didtua  Salvius  JuUanua. 
JiTUAxnJB  (at  56)  enqperor,  reigned  from  March  SSrh . 

to  June  lat 
3BVTXMIU8  SxTXBua  (at  46)  ia  piodaimed  emperor 
by  die  legiona  in  Pannonia.  He  cornea  to  Rome 
and  la  acknowledged  aa  emperor  by  the  aenate. 
After  remaining  a  abort  time  at  Rome  he  prooeeda 
to  the  Eaat,  where  the  legiona  had  declared  Peacen. 
niua  Niger  emperor.  SoTema  confera  the  tide  of 
Caaar  upon  (^odiua  Albinua  in  Britaii^ 

194  Co$$.  Imp.  Caaa.  L.  Septimlua  Sevcrua  Augustoa  II. 

D.  Clodioa  Albinua  Caaar. 
SeTeri  3.^Defeat  and  death  of  Niger.    Severua  layi 
aiege  to  Byzantium,  which  continuea  to  bold  out 
after  the  death  of  Niger. 

195  Cou.  Scapula  Tertullua. 

Tineiua  Clemena. 
Sereri  3.— Siege  of  Byxantium  coodoned.    SeTeiua 
croaaea  the  Euphrates,  and  aubduea  the  Mesopotni 
mian  lAraW^^nfi 

196  Com.  C.  Domitius  Dexter  n. 

L.  Valexina  Meaaala  Thraaia  Priacqa 
Hflveri  4.F-<yapture  of  Byzantium.  Serema  retuma 
tObRoma  He  coufera  the  title  of  Caaar  npon  hia 
aon  Baaaianua,  whom  he  calla  M.  Anrelina  Antoni* 
nua,  but  who  ia  better  known  by  his  nickname  Car 
acaUa.  Severua  proceeds  to  Gaul  to  opTpooe  Albi- 
nua. 

197  CooB.  Ap.  Clandiua  Lateranua. 

. Rulinua. 

SeTeri  &-— Albinua  defeated  and  slain  by  Sevems, 
February  19th.  Bererus  proceeds  to  tiie  East  ta 
earry  on  war  against  the  Parthiana. 

196  Cbsa. Satuminua. 

6allu& 

Sever!  6.~-SeTerua  carriea  on  the  Parthian  war  with 
ancoeaa :  he  takea  Ctesiphon.   CaracaUa  ia  declared 
Augustus,  and  hia  brother,  L.  Septimius  Geta.  Cav 
aar. 
190  Com.  P.  Comelins  Annulinna  IL 
M.  Auddins  Fronto. 
Sereri  T^-^erema  lays  aiege  to  Atra.  but  ia  repnlaed. 

900  CSoss.  TL  Claudiua  Severus. 

C.  Aofldius  Victorinus. 
Severi  8. — Sereros  continues  in  the  East 

901  Com.  L.  Annius  Fabianua. 

M.  Nonius  Arriua  Mucinua. 
Sereri  9.— Severua  continues  In  the  East  with  Cara 
calla.    CaracaII&  recdvca  the  toga  virOis. 
909  Cbaa.  Imp.  Csaa.  L.  Septim.  Severus  Aug.  IIL 
Imp.  Caa.  M.  Aurel.  Antoninna  Aug. 
Sever!  10.— Persecution  of  the  Christiana.    Sevenu 
retuma  to  Rome.    He  celebratea  the  DecennaUa 
and  the  marriage  of  CaracaUa  and  Plantilla 
903  Cooo.  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus  II. 
P.  Septimius  Geta. 
Sereri  11.— Plautianus  slain.     The  arch  of  Serema 
celebrating  hia  victories,  ia  dedicated  in  thif  yoen 
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Or  fen  (et  IB)  teacfaet  at  Alnnndrea. 
104  Cou.  L.  FRbiu  COo  Sepdmlmiu  IL 
If.  AnniiM  Flariiu  Libo. 
Severi  ISl—Tha  Lodl  SecAdaret  are  eelebntK 
805  Con.  Imp.  C««.  M.  Aurd.  AntoDiniu  Avg.  II. 
P.  Septimiiis  GeU  Cwaax. 

t06  CiMf  M.  Ntunmlua  Albiant. 
FnlTtns  AmllianvM. 
Severi  14. 
no?  Cb«f.  ....  Aper. 

.     .  Mudmiu. 
8et«rl  15.-War  in  Britain. 
Tertttllian  pobUahea  hia  work  agalnat  Mardoa. 
X8  Cbac  Imp.  Caa.  IC  AareHiia  Antoninna  Aug.  Kl. 
P.  Septimina  Geta  Cnaar  TL 
BoTeri  16.— Serenia  goea  to  Britain  wlth^  two  sona 
Caracalla  and  Geta. 
SOD  Cott.  Cirica  Pompelanoa. 
Lollianna  ATitua. 
BoTeril?.  — Serema  inradea  Caledonia.     Gcta  re- 

cdrea  the  title  of  Angnatna. 
TVsrtnlUan  writea  hia  treatiie  Ik  Pallio. 
no  CbM.  If .  AdHua  Fanatinua. 
Triariaa  Roflnoa. 
Beveri  18.— The  wall  in  Britain  completed  bj  Sere- 
ma. 
Paplnian,  the  juriat  and  the  prafeet  of  the  pnetorlana^ 
waa  with  SeTema  in  Britain. 
Ill  Gbaa.  (a  Bedina  Bnfaa)  LoQianoa  Oentlanna. 
Pomponina  Baaaoa. 
Death  of  Seterua  (»t.  64)  at  Eboraenm  (York),  Feb- 

mar7  4tlL 
CABACALr^  (let  23)  emperor;  bat  hia  brother  Okta 
(et  23)  had  been  aaaociated  with  him  in  die  em- 
pire b J  tiieir  father.     Caracalla  and  Geta  letom  to 


Tertollian  pabUahea  hia  letter  Md  SeapvUm. 
813  Co99,  C.  Jnlhia  Aaper  IL  ' 
C.  Jnliaa  Aaper. 
Caracalla  2.^ — Geta  mnrderod  byhla  brother'a  ordera. 
Paplnian  and  many  other  diatlngnlshed  men  pnt  to 


213  Gbsf.  Imp.  M.  Aarellna  Anfeoninni  Aug.  lY. 

P.  CoaUna  Balbfama  II. 
8nf.  (M.  Aotonloa  Gordlanna  (aJUrwtrd  Imp. 
C©a.  Aug.). 
Helvioa  Pertinax.) 
Caraealle  3.— Caracalla  goea  to  GauL 

214  Cou. Meaaalla. 

SabinnaL 

Caracalla  4.— Caracalla  attacka  the  Alemaanl,  Tialta 
Dacia  and  Thraeia,  and  wintera  at  Nlcomedia. 

215  Com, Latoa  IL 

Cerealia. 

CaracaUn  5. — Caracalla  goea  to  Antloch  and  ttumoe 
to  Alexindrea. 
fl6  dm.  Vatiua  Sabbiua  II. 
Comelina  Anottnua. 
Caracalla  6.  —  Caracalla  paaaea  the  Enphratea  and 
makea  war  agaioat  the  Parthiana.    He  wintera  at 
Edeasa. 
V17  CbM.  C.  Bnittina  Pra»aena. 

T.  Measitts  Eztricatva  IL 
Cancalla  (at  29)  slain  near  Edeasa,  AprO  8th. 
llACKiiirus  (iBt  53)  emperor.    He  confera  the  title  of 
Cawar  npon  his  son  Dladvmenlanaa.    He  is  de- 
CMSed  by  the  Parthiana,  and  parchasea  peace  by  the 


payment  ov  a  laffps 
tiraa  to  Syria. 
Dlea  CMafaM  la  at 


a  of  mwey.    He  then  ra 
at  the  Hoe  of  OiradaUa'i 


818  Ofm.  Imp.  Csoa.  BL  OpH  Sev.  Mac.  Ang.  U. 
C  Odailana  AdTentoa. 
Af/.  Imp.  Coa.  M.  AnreHna  Antoninoa  (Cia 
gabaloa)  Ang. 
Sedition  of  tfie  army  during  their  winter  in  Syria:  a 
great  part  eapooae  the  eanae  of  Elagabalna.    Mo* 
crinua  la  defeated  near  Antloch,  Jane  8th,  and  ia 
ahortly  afterward  pnt  to  death. 
ElaoabalA  (at  14)  emperor.    He  winters  at  Niccv 


Dkm  Casaiua  ia  goremor  of  Pergaaras  and  Smyrna. 
219  Cou,  Imp.CaaarIkLAnrelloaAntoninna(ElagabalaiD 
Ang.  n. 
Q.  Tlnelua  Sacerdoa  IL 
ElagabaH  8>-ElagabahiB  eomea  to  Rome. 
280  Coat,  Imp.  Coa.  U.  AnreL  Anton.  (Elagabaina)  ho^ 

m. 

P.  Valerius  Eutyehianna  Comazon  IT 
ElagabaUS. 

221  Coaa,  Gratna  Sabinianna 

Clandiua  Seleueus. 
Elagabali  4.^Elagabalas  adopts  and  confers  the  team 
of  Coaar  upon  Bassianns  Aleidanns  (at  13),  bettet 
known  by  tfie  name  of  Alexander  SeTerva. 

222  Coaa.  Imp.  Caaa.  IL  Anrel.  Antun.  (Elagabaina)  Aog 

IV. 
M.  Anrelina  Alexander  Cosar. 
Elagabaina  (at  18)  slain  March  Uth. 
ALxxA2n»B  SxTsnna  emperor  (at  14) 
Hie  Jurists  Ulplan  and  Panlna  are  among  the  turn 
aeUors  of  Alexander  Sevema. 

223  Coaa,  L.  Marina  Maximna  IL 

L.  Roacina  JElianna. 
Alexandrl2. 

224  Coaa,  Clandina  JnUanna  H. 

L.  Bmttina  Qninctloa  CMiptnna. 
AlexandilS. 

225  Com, Fuacua  IL 

Dexter. 

Alexandri4. 

226  Ciasa.  Imp.  Caa.  M.  Ann  Sot.  A.ex.  Ang.  !L 

Mareelltta  IL 

Alexandri  5^— Hie  Parthian  empire  oieithmwn  oy 

Artaxerxea  (ArdiaUr),  who  founda  the  new  Persia! 

kingdom  of  the  flassanlda. 
Origen  at  Antloch. 

227  Cms. , 


Alexandri  6L 

228  Cooa, Modeatua  IL 

Proboa. 

Alexandri  7.— Ulplan  killed  by  the  soldiers. 
Origen  a  preabyter. 

229  Coaa.  Imp.  Csoa.  M.  Anr.  Ser.  Alex.  Ang.  IIL 

Casaina  Dk>  IL 
Alexandri  a 
Dion  Caaatna  consul  a  second  time :  afber  hia  aeeind 

conaulahip,  he  retired  to  Bithynla. 
Origen  oompoaea  aereral  works  at  AJixandnM. 

230  Gcisa.  L.  '^riua  Agrloola. 

Sex.  Catina  Clementfaraa. 


231  Cooa,  ,  .  .  Clandhu  Poeapelanaa. 
T.  FL  . . .  FeUgDlaBoa. 


.  reognianna*    ^  j 
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Alenndri  lO^^AIeMnder  manhes  agdnat  the  Per> 


OrifBB  leavef  Alexandrea  and  fettles  at  Gaaaraa. 

ns  Gmc Lapoa. 

Mazimua. 

AlMcandri  ll^-Alezander  defeata  the  Penlana  in  Blea- 

opotanda,  and  rdtana  to  Aotloch. 
Oregoiy  of  Neoe»sarea  la  the  dlaelple  of  Origen  at 
Csaarea. 

to  C9M. Maximoa. 

Patenraa. 

Alezandri  1S2.— Alestander  tetania  to  Rome  and  trl* 

umpha.  * 

Birth  of  Porphyry.  • 

134  CS^aa. MaziiBva  U. 

<C.  CoBlioa)  Urbaniu. 
Alexandrl  13L--Alezaiider  carriea  on  war  agafaiat  the 
Chnrmana. 

335  Omi. Serema. 

QeinctianoB. 

Alexander  (at  97)  alain  by  the  loldlexa  la  Qan],  Feb- 
roary  10th.    His  mother  Mammana  alain  along  with 

Maxiuxnus  emperor. 
Origen  writea  Ua  De  Mtn^frio. 
no  Cuaa.  Imp.  Maidmlniia  Pioa  Aug. 

Afticanoa. 

Maximinl  8.— Maximinna  defeata  the  Germanic 
837  Co$$,  (P.  TItlaa)  Perpetova. 

(L.  Ovinias  Ruatlcas)  Comelianoa. 
Suf.  Jnnioa  Sihmna. 
Messios  GalUcanua. 
Btaximint  3.— Maximinna  again  defeata  the  Germans 
and  winters  at  Slrmlttm. 

W  Om, Pioa. 

Procnloa  Pontianua. 
Suf.  TL  Clandina  JoUanna. 
.  .  Gelana  JEUaaua. 
tioxDXANUs  I.  and  II.,  fetfaer  and  aan,wer8  proclaim* 
ed  emperors  in  Afiica,  and  axe. acknowledged  by 
tiio  aenato :  they  were  proclaimed  in  February  and 
were  slain  in  March.    After  their  death,  M.  Clo- 
dina  Pnpienus  HAxnroa  and  D.  GsBUna  Balbinub 
are  appointed  emperora  by  the  aenato:  they  confer 
the  title  of  CiBsar  upon  Gordianoa,  a  grandaon  of 
Gordianus  L    Maximinna  heara  of  the  deration  of 
the  Gordiana  in  hia  winter  qnortora  at  SlrmiUD,  and 
forthwith  marchea  toward  Italy.  Whenhereachea 
Hemona,  about  340  milea  from  Sirailam,  ha  hears 
of  the  eleration  of  Maximoa  and  Balfainaa.    He 
raachea  Aqoileia  (00  mHea  from  Hemona),  and  ia 
there  dain  by  hia  soldlen,  along  with  Ua  aon  Maxi. 
maa,  in  April.    Maximoa,  the  emperor,  waa  then  at 
Ravenna :  he  retnma  to  Rome,  and  ia  alain  along 
with  Balbinna,  about  the  middle  of  June.    The  aol- 
diera  proclaim 
GoBDiANUs  in.  emperor  (sat  IS). 
439  Obas  Imp.  Caa.  M.  Antonioa  Gordianoa  (III.)  Aug. 
M.  AciHoa  ATiola. 
Gordiani2. 
Philoatratna  flourished. 

140  Oms. Babinus  H. 

Vennataa. 

Oordianl  3.— Sedition  hi  AiHea  anppreaaed. 
Ml  Cos.  Imp.  Cea.  M.  Antotdos  Gordianus  (IH.)  Plus 
Fel.IL 
Qoidiani  4.— Oordinn  marriea  the  daughter  of  Miaith- 
evil  «d  aelB  oat  to  the  Eaat  to  carry  on  tiie  war 


.  againat  tiie  Peraians.    Sapor  I.  oucceeds  his  bthei 
Artaxerxea  as  Sing  of  Persia. 

942  Cbsa.  G.  Vettiua  Atttcaa. 

O.  Aainiua  PrsBtwtetus. 
Gordiani  ^^-Gordiaa,  vrith  the  asaUtance  of  hia  ft 

ther-in-law  Misitheua,  defeats  tiie  Persians. 
Plotinus  is  in  Penia. 

943  Goss.  L.  Anaiua  Arriaaus. 

G.  Gerronina  Papua. 
Gordiani  6.— Death  of  Miaitheua. 
344  Cou.  (L.  Armeniua)  Peregrinoa. 
(A.  Fulvius)  JSmilianus. 
Gordian  («t.  16)  ia  slain  by  the  contrirance  of  Phlf 
ipk  the  prattorian  prsafect  in  Mesopotamia,  in  tin 
apring. 
PHILIFPU8 1,  emperor.  Philip  confera  the  title  of  C« 
aur  npOn  hia  son,  die  younger  Philip,  and  retuma  tt 


Plotinua  ia  at  Rome. 
345  Gsas.  Imp.  Cc»sar  M.  JuUua  Philippus  Angustoa. 
.  .  .  Juniua  Tltianua. 
Philippi  8^— War  with  the  Garpi,  on  the  Danube. 

SM6  Cms.  . Pnasena. 

Albinua. 

Philippi  a 

Origen  (art.  (il>  compoeea  hia  work  againit  Celaui 
about  tfaia  time. 

947  Cms.  Imp.  Gassar  U.  Juliua  PhUippua  Auguatua  11. 

M.  Juliua  Philippoa  Coaar. 
Philippi  4.*PhiUp  beatows  the  rank  of  Auguatua  up  IB 
his  son,  the  younger  Philip. 

948  CoM9.  Imp.  Gnsar  M.  JuUua  PhUippua  (lO  At«.  III. 

Imp.  Gfl98ar  M.  Juliua  Philippus  (IL)  Aug.  11. 
Philippi  5.— The  Ludi  SsMiuUres  are  celebrated. 
Gyprian  ia  appointed  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

949  Cou,  (A.  Fulriua)  ^mUianus  U. 

.  .  Junius  Aquilinus. 
Ilie  two  Philips  are  slain  m  September  or  Ootober 

at  Verona. 
Dxcxua  eoaperor.    He  confera  the  title  of  Caisar  upon 
hia  aon  Herennius  Etruscus. 
850  Gasa.  Imp.  Caaar  G.  Measius  Qnfaxtna  TraJanus  D» 
oiua  Aug;  II. 
Annlua  Maximoa  Gratus. 
Dedi  8l— Great  peraeeution  againat  the  Chnstiana,  in 
which  Fabianna,  bishop  of  Rome,  perishes. 
951  OaaiL  Imp.  Gsssar  G.  Measius  Qnintus  TraJanus  Do 
ciua  Aug.  III. 
Q.  Herennitta  Etruscus  Messios  Dedns  Goaer. 
Decius  carriea  on  war  againat  the  Goths.    He  is  slain 
ht  NoTomber,  together  with  hia  aon  Herennius 
Etruaeua. 
Oaixus  Trabonianua  emperor.    The  title  of  Angua 
tua  ia  conferred  upon  Hostilianus,  a  younger  ao« 
of  Deciua.    Gallua  confera  the  title  of  Gsssar  upon 
his  son  Volusianus. 
2S9  Con.  Imp.  Cies.  G.  Vibius  Trcbonianua  Gallua  Aug.  il. 
G.  Vibiua  Volusianus  Gesar. 
GaU  9.— Voluaianua  is  elerated  to  the  rank  cf  Augiia* 
tns.    Gallua  retuma  to  Rome.    Gommencemcnt  cl 
a  great  peatilence,  which  ragea  for  15  years.  Death 
ofHostilianua. 

953  CSm»  Imp.  Goaar  G.  Vibiua  Voluaianua  Auguatua  IL 

M.  Vderlna  Maxhnna. 
Galli  3/^iEiiaxjAian  is  prcidaimed  emperor  in  Ma» 
ab.    VAUtmiAirua  ia  proclabned  emperor  in  Rtetw 
Death  of  Origen  (»t  68). 

954  Oaia.  Imp.  Cwt^  P.  Lidniua  Vak^ianua  Augoataa  IT 
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Imp.  Cca.  P.  Lidalai  CtaJtarai  Amgogbu. 
MaDiannB  marehea  into  Ilalj.    Qdhu  md  Voliuia- 
nos  flain  bj  tlioir  owa  troops  In  FabrMny.    JBmO- 
lanvflslainbyhiaowDtroopaiBlfij.  VALSBZABm 
emperor.    His  ton  GAXxmcns  la  made  Aagnatna. 
255  Co9$.  Imp.  Cms.  P.  Lidnliia  Volerlamia  Avguataa  IIL 
Img.  Csear  P.  Lldniua  GaHieooa  Angattva  11. 
Valeriani  et  GalUenl  3^— The  bariNurlana  beghi  to  IB' 
rade  the  empire  on  all  aldea.    The  Ootha  inrade 
niyricum  and  Macedonia.    Oanieniu  ia  io  GauL 
S6  Cbac  (M.)  Valorlna  Mazfanna  II. 
(M*.  Aeffloa)  Glabria 
VaL  et  Ganieni  4.-- The  Frenka  tavado  Spain. 
07  Co$$.  Imp.  Cmar  P.  Lletnina  Valeriamia  Aag.  IV. 
Imp.  Cnaar  P.  Lldniiu  GaUienoa  Aofl^  m. 
iSuf,  &  A  XT.  JT.  Jkn.  M.  Ulpioa  Crinltoa. 

L.  Domitiaf  Auralia- 
nvf  (t^krmm'd  Imp. 
Gm.  Aug.). 
Vd.  et  Ganieni  5.~Aiira1lan  defeata  tho  Qotbt. 
06  Com.  Memmtoa  Tnaeoa. 


JLD. 
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Val.  et  GalUenl  $^-Valerlan  aeta  oat  fbr  the  Eaat,  to 
earry  on  war  againit  the  Penlana.  Peraeention  of 
the  Chrlatiana.  While  (he  empire  if  hiradedbj  die 
htrhailaaa,  and  Valerian  la  engaged  hi  the  Peraian 
war,  the  leglona  in  dllTerent  parta  oftte  empire  pro- 
dafan  their  own  generala  emperora.  Tbeaenanrp- 
ers  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  T^nta 
Poatnmna  la  proclaimed  emperor  In  GanL  Tlie 
Gotba  take  Trapena. 

Martyrdom  of  Cyprian. 
WSB  C998. iBmOianoa. 


VaL  et  GalUenl  7.— The  Gotha  phmder  BMiynla. 
WO  Co0$.  P.  ComeHQa  Sscnlaila  IL 
.  .  Jmdna  Donatna  (IL). 
VaL  et  CMUeni  8w— fialgninoa,  the  aon  of  Valerian,  put 
to  dealh  by  Poatomna.    Valerian  la  taken  priaoner 
by  Sapor,  tiiePenlanUng.    The  Fertfama  are  drir- 
en  back  by  Odenathna,  the  roler  of  Palmyra.    In- 
gennna  and  Begafianna  are  proelaioaed  emperora. 
961  Cou.  Impw  Cstar  P.  Lidnlna  Galllennt  Aug.  IV. 
L.  Fetronlua  Tanma  Volvaiamu. 
GalUenl  9.— Maerianna,  Valena,  and  Calparniua  Piio 
are  proclaimed  emperora:  the  two  latter  are  eaaOy 
pat  down,  bat  Macrianua  marehea  from  Syria  to  at- 
tack GaUienua. 
M9  Om§.  Imp.  Caaar  P.  Llefarins  GalUenaa  Aag.  V 


GalUenilO^— Aoreoloa  la  proolalmed  emperor:  hede- 
feata  and  alaya  Maerianoi,  with  hia  two  aona,  hi  D- 
lyricnm.  The  Gotha  raTageGraeee  and  Aaia  Minor. 
The  Penlana  take  and  plunder  Antioeh. 

I  Qfu. AlbinoB  IL 

Mazimoa  Dexter. 
GalUenl  IL 

Porphyry  ia  at  Rome  In  Oila  and  the  following  year 
I  Gbaa .  Imp.  Caaar  P.  Lichiiaa  GaUienna  Aag.  VL 


GalUenL13.-Odenathaa  la  declared  Angnatoa.    Flrat 
coancU  npon  Fanl  of  Samoaala. 
k  0o9t.  P.  Liehilaa  Valeriamia  Valeriani  Aag.  £  IL 
(L.  Caaonloa)  Lncffloa  (Maeer  Rnflnhuna.) 
GdUenl  13.— Poatomna  eonUiMMa  emperor  In-  Gaol, 
andrepelidiebarharlana:  heaaaodatoaVietorinna 
with  him  in  the  empire. 
Deatt  aflMonyaiaoof  Alezandraa. 


14. 
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Ganieni  l^-Odenatboa  la  daln,  and  la  aneceeded  b| 
hia  wife  ZenoUa,  who  govena  with  Vaholatfana. 
Poatnmna  la  alaln :  many  naorpera  hi  ancoeadoi 
aaaume  the  empire  hi  Gaol:  It  la  at  laat  In  poaae» 
aion  of  Tetricua. 
96S  Com. Patemoa  IL 


GaDienaa  Aaln  in  March  fay  the  arta  of  Anreoiaa. 
Claudius  IL,  ihmamed  Gotfalena,  empetm'.   Aveo* 

loa  alaln.    Clandlna  dnftata  the  A*wpfff*p^- 
Porphyry  retirea  to  Sicily. 

r  BC  AnnUna  daadloa  Aag.  n. 


CkndU  9.— Claodfaia  gafan  a  grant  Tlctory  ovnr  tiM 
Gotha.    Zenobia  inmdea  Egypt 

990  CbML Antlochlanaa. 

Orlltna. 

Claadioa  agahi  defeata  the  Golfaa.  Death  of  Claadlaa, 
at  Sirmiam,  in  die  aammer.  AaraKan  prodalmed 
emperor  at  Sinoafaim,  and  QntBtflhia.  the  brottier 
of  Claudiaa,  at  Rome.  QalnlQlnB  fnta  an  end  to 
Ua  own  life. 

AuBBUAN  emperor.  He  oomea  to  Rome,  and  then 
proceeda  to  Pannonia,  to  repel  the  barbariana.  Be* 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  he  retnma  to  Italy,  to  a^ 
tack  the  Bfareomannl  and  AlewannJ,  who  are  In 
Italy. 

Death  of  Plotinna  in  Campania. 

Panl  of  Samotata  depoaed. 
971  Cm*.  Imp.  Caaar  L.  Donltina  AvreUanoa  Ang;  U. 
Ceionlas  VMna  Baaaoa  IL 

AarelianI  9.— AnreUan  defeeta  the  Marcomanni  and 
Alemanni  hi  Italy.    AnteUan  retnma  to  Rome,  and 


979  Cbat.  . 


AnraUani  3.— AnraUan  goea  to  the  Eaat,  and  <aakefl 
war  npon  Slenobia,  whom  he  defeats  and  bealegea 
hi  Palmyra.    Bormiadaa  aaceeeda  Sapor  aa  King 
ofPerria. 
Manea  floariahed. 
973  Cbta.  M.  Clandlna  Ttehna  {^fUnmtd  Impw  Caac 
Aag.). 
.  .Pkeidlanna. 
Anrellani  4^^AiueUan  takea  ZenoUa  priaoner.    He 
proeeeda  to  Egypt^  and  poti  down  the  rerolt  of 
Flrmna.    Varanea  L  anoceeda  Homladaa  aa  King 
ofPenia. 
Longinoa  pat  to  death  on  the  captore  of  Palmyra. 
9i  t  Com.  Imp.  Caaar  L.  DomMaa  AnraUanoa  Aag.  IIL 
C.  JaUoa  CapitoUnaa. 
AnreUani  5.— Aorelian  goes  to  Gaol  to  pot  down  TcC 
ricoa,  who  had  reigned  there  from  the  end  of  A.D 
267.    Sabmlation  of  Tetricaa.    Aorelian  retama  to 
Rome  and  triampha:  both  ZenoUa  and  TBtrieoi 
adorn  hia  trinmph.    Aarelian  iiDonda  a  teniple  ta 
theSnn. 
<>75  CbM.  Imp.  CiBsar  L.  Domilias  AareUanoa  Aag.  IV. 
T.  Konhia  MareeUinna. 
Atf.  Aarelloa  Gordianoa. 

Vettios  Cornlflciaa  GonUanna 
AaralianahlnteMoreh.    AftaranhitarrepMinof  ill 
mcmtha,  M.  dandloa  Tacitoa  Ufrodained  emperof 
igitizedby  vjOC 
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TAonmc 
CS  CiMf.  Impb  C«Mr  M.  Clandiiu  Tacitus  Aag.  a 


Sttf.  JBhM  Soofpiuiiis. 
HMtli  oTTfecitiu.    Floriiiiiiis,tliebroth0rofTMitoa, 
Is  prodaimed  emperor  at  RooMk  md  M.  Aaiellus 
Probufl  in  the  East    Fkniamia  sets  out  to  the  East 
to  oppose  Frobna,  bat  is  slain  at  Tarsus. 
PnoBua  emperor.    Varanea  U.  socceeds  Varanes  L 
as  King  of  Persia. 
m  dm.  Imp.  Casar  IL  Anrettns  Frooaa  An^ 
M.  AoreHos  PanlUttM. 
ProU  Sl— Probas  defeats  tbe  bertwrlAs  in  OuL 
318  Gaat.  Imp.  Cisear  U.  Anrelins  Probos  Ang.  IL 


Probi  S^Probos  defeats  the  baibaiians  in  lUyrlcnm. 
SI9  Cbss.  Imp^  Casar  M.  AnreUns  Probna  Ang.  III. 

Monies  Patemns  IL 

Probi  4.— Probos  rednoes  the  Isanrlans  and  tbe  Blem- 
myes.    Satarnfama  rerolts  in  the  East 

9B0  Cms. MesaaOa. 

OratosL 

Probi  5.~-8ataniinas  is  slafai.   Probns  retams  to 
Rome»  and  then  prooeeds  to  Gani,  wbero  he  pats 
down  die  ravolt  of  Proealns  and  Bonosoa,  either  in 
this  jear  or  the  feUowing. 
Cyrillas  is  Bishop  of  Antioch. 
981  Con.  Imp.  Casaar  M.  Aurelins  Probos  Aug.  IV. 

Tiberianns. 

Probi  & 
988  Oo$t,  Imp.  Cvsar  IC  AnieUas  Probns  Aug.  V. 

Vietorittus. 

Probns  is  slain  at  Blrminm  in  September. 
CJkMVs  emperor. 
983  Ctasfc  Imp.  Cabs.  IL  AaroBna  Carns  Ang. 

M.  Anrelins  Carlnna  Cari  Ang.  £  Cseter. 
8^f.  U,  Anrelins  Mnmerlanna  Cari  Aag.  1 


A.D 

S87  Cms.  !mp.  Cabs.  C.  VaL  Diocletianas  Aeg  HL 
Imp.  CsBs.  IL  Ann  VaL  J£a3dmianas  Aug^ 
Dioeletlant  4 :  Maslniiani  9.^Mazimianaa  agate  dft 
iiata  the  beiteiiana  in  GanL    Caransins  assnmel 
tbo  porpto  In  Biitahi. 

288  Coa$.  Imp.  C»s.  M.  Aor.  Val.  Maximianas  Ang.  II, 

Pomponins  Jannarlns. 
Diodetiani  5:  Maxlmlani  S.^Prepara^ons  of  Maidm 
ianns  against  Caransins.  * 

289  Cbts.  M.  Mnexlos  Bassos. 

L.  Ragonina  Qnintianns. 
Diodetiani  6 :  Mf  1"**f"f  4.r>NaTal  war  between  0» 
ransias  and  Mazimlanna.    Carausioa  defeats  Ma» 


Mamertinns  delivers  his  Paiu^irrkM$  ldm»imno. 
290  Gom,  Imp.  Cas.  C.  Valerias  Diodetlanns  Aag.  IV. 
Imp.  One.  M.  Anr.  Val.  Maximianns  Aug.  UL 
Diodetiani  7 :  Mazimianl  5.-^  The .  emperors  grant 
peace  to  Cdraoaias  and  allow  him  to  retain  indi< 
pendent  sovereignty. 
Lactantina  iloarisl^  fai  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

891  Qmb. Tiberianns  IL 

Casains  Dio. 
Diodetiani  8:  Maximiani  6.— Diocletian  and  Max!mi> 
anns  have  a  cooferenoe  at  MQan.    Maximianns  eel* 
ebrataa  the  Qninqnennalla. 
Mamertinns  delivers  the  OtneikUaau  MaxhKMM 
893  Cbss. 


Cenlnos  and  Nnmeriamu^  tlie  sons  of  Carns,  aro  as- 
eociated  with  thedr  felher  in  tbe  empfare.  Carinas 
Is  sent  into  Gaul;  and  Carns,  with  Mnmerianns,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  East  Carns  snbdnes  the  Sarmatians 
on  his  march  from  Bfarmfaim  to  the  East  Caros 
carries  on  the  war  against  the  Penlans  with  snc> 
eess,  but  dies  near  Cteaiphon.  . 
\  Gasf^  Imp.  Cas.  IL  Anrelfais  Carinns  Ang.  IL 

Imp.  Cas.  M.  Anrelins  Nnmerianns  Ang.  IL 
8itf.  C.  Valerias  Diodetianas  (f^ttnoatd  Imp. 
Aug.). 


(At/.  M.  Anr.  Vakr.  Maximianns  {afimoard 
Imp.  Cas.  Ang.) 
M.  Jnnina  Maximns.) 
Vvaerianns  retnrns  from  Persia  with  the  am j,  bi:| 
Is  slain  by  Aper  at  Perinthns  in  the  begfaining  o 


DioourrxAH  emperor. 
985  Con,  Imp.  Cas.  C.  Valerins  Diodetlanns  Ang.  IL 

Aristobnlns. , 

Diodetiani  8.— War  between  Diocletian  and  Carinas 
in  McBsia.    Carinns  is  slain.    DiodelSan  wtailers  at 


MS  Con,  M.  JanlnsMaxhnnelL 
Vetthis  Aqnlltans. 
Diodetiani  3^— MAZDCiAinTS  is  dechffed  Angni^ss  on 
April  Isti  and  is  sent  by  DIooledantaitoGanl.    Max* 
taniamis  defeats  tfie  berbarians  in  OanL 


Diodetiani  9:  Maximiani  l.-^OonManHug  Chkmu  and 
Oaleriuo  are  proclaimed  Casars ;  and  the  governp 
mentof  the  Roman  worid  is  divided  between  the 
two  Angusti  and  the  two  Casars.  Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  East,  with  mcomodia  as  Ms 
reddence:  Maximianns,  Itdy  and  Africa,  wUi  MIp 
lanashisreddence;  Constantios,  Britain,  GanI,  tnd 
Spain,  with  Treves  aa  his  realdenoe ;  Galerina,  lllyr 
icnm,  and  the  whole  Une  of  the  Danube,  with  Sii* 
minm  aa  hia  reaidence. 
293  Con.  Imp.  Caa.  C.  Vdertns  DIodetianus  Aag.  V. 
Imp.  Cas.  M.  Anr.  VaL  MaximUinus  Ang.  IV. 

Diooletiani  10 ;  Maximiani  8.-~Caraasin8  is  slain  by 
AUeetos,  who  asenmes  the  purple,  and  maintains 
the  sovereignty  in  Britahi  for  three  years.  Varanea 
III.  tncoeeds  Varanes  n.  as  King  of  Persia,  and  is 
hlmsdf  succeeded  by  Narses  in  tho  coarse  of  the 


994  Cooo.  FL  VaL  Coostantfais  Casar. 
GaL  VaL  Maximianns  Casar 
Diodetiani  11:  Maxhniania. 
295  Con. Tnscna. 


Diodetiani  18 :  Maxuniani  10— Defeat  of  tbe  CorpL 
296  CbM.  Imp.  Cas.  C.  Valerins  Diodetianas  Ang.  VL 
Fl.  Vd.  Constantlas  Casar  n. 
Diodetiani  13:  Maximiani  llv— Constantlas  recovera 

Britain. 
Arnobins  published  his  work  Advernu  Gtntn. 
997  Cbsi.  Imp.  Cas.  M.  Anr.  Val.  Maximianns  Aug.  V. 
Gd.  Vd.  Maximianns  Casar  IL 
Diodetiani  14:  Maxhniani  18.  —  Diocletian  doibati 
AchUlens  in  Egypt    Maximianns  defeats  (he  Quia 
quegentkni  te  AlHea.     Gderfns  oarries  on  war 
against  the  Perslona  nnsneceaaftilly 
Eumenlns  delivers  the  fnt^frieuo  Cbnsiailfe 
988  Cbss.  Anidtts  Fanstnr(iL). 
VlrfaxsOallos. 
OtetManilSzMaxiirianlU  -^QderiiT •'lolleeir  YaA 
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forces  and  defeato  the  Periians  in  ArraeoU.  Manet 
coDclades  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
W»  On$.  Imp.  Ciei.  C.  Valerius  DiodetiaMU  Aug.  VII. 
Imp.  Cfl9s.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maziaianca  Aug.  VL 
Diocletiani  16 :  Maximiani  14.— Defisat  of  the  Maroo- 

mannL 
Knmcnius   dcUren  his  oration   Fro   InHmurandia 
SekoUt. 
$»  Om9.  FL  Val.  Constantiva  Casar  HL 
Gal.  VaL  Maximianna  Casar  HL 
Diocletiani  17:  Maximiani  15. 

m  (Vssi TilianiM  H. 

Nopottanns. 

Diocletiani  18 :  Maximiani  16.— Honniadaa  H.  ano- 
ceeds  Karses,  Idng  of  Persia. 
900  CSms.  F1.  VaL  Constantliis  Caaar  IV. 
Oal.  VaL  Maximianvs  Casar  IV. 
Diocletiani  19:  Maximiani  17.— Diocletian  and  Max- 
imianus  triumph. 
KH  Cms.  Imp.  Cas.  C.  Valerioa  Dlodetianna  Aug.  VIIL 
Imp.  Caa.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maxlmianus  Ang.  VII. 
Diocletiani  20  :  Maximiani  18.— Persecution  of  the 
Christiana.    Diocletian  celebrates  tiie  VieennaUa  at 
Rome. 
XM  Cms.  Imp.  Cas.  C  Valerias  Dioclettanna  Aug.  IX. 

Imp.  Cas.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximlanaa  Ang.  VIIL 
Diocletiani  21 :  Maximiani  19.— Diocletian  enben  upon 
his  consulship  at  Ravenna  on  January  lat»  and  is  at 
Nicomedia  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
106  Cbis.  FL  VaL  Constantins  Casar  V. 
GaL  VaL  Maximianns  Casar  V 
Diocletian  abdicates  at  Nicomedia  on  May  la^  and 
ocmpeU  Maximianns  to  do  die  sam&    Constantins 
and  Galerius,  the  CsBsarSt  are  declared  Angusti;  and 
Amtus  and  Maximinva  Dasa  are  declared  the 
Casars. 
ComTAjfTnTs  I.  and  Oalkbtos  emperors. 
rtfi  Chas.  Imp.  Caas.  FL  VaL  Constanttus  Aug.  VL 
imp.  Cas.  GaL  VaL  Maximianus  Aug.  VL 
8^f,  P.  Cornelius  Anulinua. 
CoBstantiiS:  Galerii  3.  —  Death  of  Cooatanti-as  at 
York,  in  Britain.    CoNSTANmnia,  «^  waa  in  Brit- 
ain at  the  time*  aasumes  the  title  of  Csssar,  and  ia 
acknowledged  as  Casar  by  Galeriua.    Sstuub, 
the  Caaar,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  Qalerioa. 
Mazxntius,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  la  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  pratorian  troopa  at  Rome^  but  Us 
authority  is  not  recognised  by  the  two  Augustf  and 
tiie  two  Casars.    The  commenoement  of  Constaa* 
tine'a  reign  is  placed  in  this  year,  though  he  did  not 
receive  the  tiUe  of  Augustus  till  A.D.  30B. 
CoiiaTAiffTiNUi  I.  begins  to  reign. 
Vopiscus  publishes  the  lifo  of  Aurelian. 
307  Oms.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianus  IX. 
R  Val.  Constantlnua  Casar. 
Conatantinia:  Galerii  3.— SeTerus  is  defiMtad  and 
alain  by  Maxcntius  in  Italy.    Oalerius  makea  an  un- 
auccesaftil  attack  upon  Rome. 
Liconm  is  declared  Anguatus  by  Qatorina.    Galerius 
confers  the  titie  of  FUii  Augnatonm  npon  Constan- 
tine  and  Maximinna 
W  Cpm.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianua  X. 

Imp.  CsBa.  GaL  VaL  Maximianas  Aug.  VIL 

Oooatantini  3  :  Galerii  4  :  LidnU  S.— Oaleifaa  de- 

dares  Constantine  and  MaximinusAugnatL    nera 

an  thus  four  Augustf :  L  Galerius.    S.  Liclniua. 

3.  Constantino.    4.  Maximinus  bealdes  tiie  usurper 


A  I* 

300  Tim  fmr  aJUr  oomMWMnxp  ^  M.  Aur.  VaL  : 
nusX. 
lmp.C.G.  v.] 
anuaAog.  Vn. 
Ccnatantini  4 :  Galerii  5 :  UcinU  3.— Sapor  D.  ot» 
ceeds  Hormisdas  IL  as  King  of  Persia. 
110  Steond  ywr  tJUr  contuUhip  qf  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maiili^ 

anusX. 
Imp.C.G.V.Mnska 
ianus  Aug.  TH. 
Constantini  5 :  Galerii  6 :  LidoU  4 

colleague  of  Diocletian,  is  put  U>  death  nt  1 
Eumenii  Pan^gyricut  C9n9tantUo, 

311  Cbas;  Imp.  Cas.  GaL  VaL  Maximianus  Aug.  VIEL 

(Imp.  Cas.  VaL  Lidnianus  Lidnins  Aog.) 
Constantini  6:  Udnii  5.— Edict  to  stop  the  i 

tion  of  the  Christians.    Death  of  Galeriua. 

and  Maximinus  divide  the  Eaat  between  I; 
Eumenii  Grscianta  Actio  ContiantiMO. 

312  Cms.  Imp.  Casi  FL  VaL  Conatantinus  Aug.  IL 

Imp.  CsBA.  VaL  Lidnianus  Lidnius  Aug.  IL 
Constantini  7  :  Lidnil  &~War  of  ConatantiBe  aad 
Maxentiua.  Constantine  mardiea  into  Italty.  MaaB" 
entius  is  finally  defeated  at  Saxa  Rubra,  not  ftr  froaa 
ttie  Cremera,  and  perishes  In  his  fU^it.  in  the  Tibec 
Oct  87.  The  Tndiaunu  commence  Sept  let. 
lamUichus  flourished. 

313  Cbss.  Imp.  Cam.  FL  VaL  ConstanUnus  Aug.  IIL 

Imp.  Cs9s.  VaL  Lidnianus  Llcinius  Aug.  ID. 
Constantini  8  :  Lidnil  7.— Constantine  and  lidnlns 
meet  at  MHan ;  Idcinius  marriea  Constanda,  tht 
sister  of  Constantine.  War  between  Lldnioa  and 
Maximinus :  the  latter  Is  defeated  at  Hencle*  oa 
April  30th,  and  dies  a  few  months  afterward  at  Tar- 
aos.  Constantine  and  Liciniua  thus  beconne  tha 
aole  AuguatL  Edict  in  favor  of  ibe  Chriat:aae 
Death  of  Diocletian. 

314  Cott.  C.  Ceionius  Rufius  Voludanus  n. 

Annianns. 

Constantini  9 :  LidnU  8.— War  between  CoostaotlM 
and  Liciniua.  Liciniua  is  defeated  first  at  Clbalis  in 
Pannonla,andafkerwardatAdrianopIe.  Peaoebtbca 
oonchided  on  condition  that  Lichiiua  abould  ndfp 
to  Constantine  Ulyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia. 

315  Cbss.  Imp.  Cas.  FL  VaL  Conatantinus  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Cas.  VaL  Lidnianus  Licinins  Au^  IV. 
Constantini  10:  LidnfiO. 

316  Cbss. Sabinua. 

Rollnua. 


Constantini  11 : 
317  Cbss. 


Lidnil  10 


Constantini  12 :  LidnU  ll^Tbe  rank  of  Caaar  fa  Ci» 
ferred  upon  Crispns  and  Constantine,  the  aoaa  «C 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  and  upon  Lidnlai,  Ihs 
aon  of  the  Emperor  Liciniua. 

318  Cbss.  Imp.  Cas.  VaL  Lidnianus  7  idnias  Aug.  V. 

FL  Jul.  Crispus  Casar. 
Constantini  13 :  Lidnil  12. 

319  Cbss.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  VaL  Coostantinus  Aug.  V. 

FL  VaL  Lldnianaa  Udalas  Casar. 
Constantini  14:  LidnU ISL 

320  0ms.  Imp.  Cas.  Fl.  Vd.  Constantinna  Aug.  TL 

Fl.  CL  Conatantinus  Caaar. 
ConstantinilS:  LlcinU14.-CztopaadeftalitheFtwll 
InGauL 
381  Cb«0  FL  JuL  Criapns  Casar  n. 

FL  CL  Conatanttttua  Caaar  11         j 
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CbBotaaliiiilS:  Lidaai& 
Namil  Fanegfiieiu  Omgumthio, 
SS8  Om,  Peferoniufl  ProbiAUU. 
Anlcliu  Juliamia. 
CcaistantiDi  17:  Llcinil  16^— Conatantliie  defeat!  the 
SarmatiiBUy  and  pnnoes  them  «croM  the  Damibe. 
933  Gm«.  Acilfau  SeTenu. 
Vettios  Rofinu. 
Coniitimtlnl  !&— War  between  CoLotantine  and  Li- 
dnioB.    CoDftontfaie  defeats  Lidnina  near  Adrlano- 
ple  on  Jul  J  3d,  and  agahi  at  Chaloedon  on  Septem- 
ber 18th.    Lldnina  snrrenden  himtelf  to  Conataa- 
tine.    CooatantlTia,  the  son  of  Conatanthie,  ia  ap- 
pointed Caosar  November  8Ui.    Conatantfaie  ia  now 
sole  Angiiatoa,  and  hia  three  aona,  Criapna,  Con- 
atantine,  and  Conatanttna,  are  Caaara. 
124  Ow,  FL  JoL  Crfapoa  Goaar  IIL 

Fl.  CL  Conatanthraa  Caaar  HI. 
CoDstantini  19.— Lichilua  ia  pot  to  death  by  command 
of  Conatantine. 
X&  Co$».  .......  PooIIinna. 

JoUanaa. 

Conatantinl  SO.— The  VJcennalia  of  Conatantfaie.  The 
Chriatian  cooncfl  of  Nicaoa  (Nlee) :  it  ia  attended 
by  318  biahopi^  and  adopts  the  word  hfuto^om, 
896  CWt.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  VaL  Cooatanttnna  Ang.  VII. 
FL  JoL  Conatantlmia  Csaar. 
Constantini  Si.— Conatantine  celebratea  the  Vlcenna- 
lia  at  Rome.    Criapna  and  the  younger  Licinioa 
are  pU  to  death.    Conatantine  leavea  Rome,  and 
caver  retorna  to  It  again. 

3B7  OvM. ConatantiniiaL 

Bfazimua. 

Coaitantini23.— DeathofFanata.  Conatantine  founds 
Helenopolia,  in  honor  of  his  mother  Helena. 

KS  Cou Jannarinua. 

Justus. 

Constantini  23. 

Libaniua  (sst  14)  ia  at  Antloch. 

329  Cbss.  Imp.  Cns.  FL  VaL  Conatantlnna  Aug.  VIIL 

Fl.  CL  Constantinus  Caaar  IV. 
Constantini  94. 

330  Gms. GaUicanna. 

Symmachua. 

Constantini  25.— Dedication  of  Constantinople,  which 
Cosstantine  makea  the  capital  of  his  empire. 

331  Cbav  (Anniua)  Baaana. 

Ablavlua. 

C«.astBntini  96.— Birth  of  Julian. 
Ziiith  of  Hierooymua  (St  Jerome).' 
.  . .  PaeatiaBua. 

Hllarianua. 

Constantini  97.— War  with  the  Gotha:  they  are  de- 
feated by  Conatantine  Caaar. 
0999.  FL  JoL  Delmatlua  (q/lerasari  Caaai^ 

ZenophOua. 

Conatantinl  28.— Conatana,  the  aon  of  Conatantine,  la 
made  Caeaar.    Famine  and  peatilence  in  Syria. 
194  Gbsa.  L.  Ranlua  Acontitta  Optatua. 
Aniciua  Paulllnua. 
Conalantfaii  99.— The  Sarmatlana  receive  aettlementa 
in  tlie  empire.    Calocanu,  a  usurper  in  Cyprus,  is 
alaia  by  Delmatiua. 
1)5  Oms.  Juliua  Constantiu^ 

Ceionius  Rufiia  AlUnuai 
Constantini  30.— The  TrloeanaUa  of  ConatantlM. 
Delmatiua  or  Dalmatiua,  and  BaanlbalUanua,  tlie 
nephewa  of  the  emperor,  are  made  Coaam    A 
64 


» 


A.D. 

Ireah  distribution  uf  the  provlneea  made  i 
the  five  Casaara. 
Atfaanaaiua,  blahpp  of  Alexandrea,  la  depoaed  by  the 
council  at  I^fra,  and  goea  into  exile. 

336  Coss.  FL  Popllliua  Nepotianus. 

Facundua. 

Conatantinl  31.— Marriage  of  Conataatiua. 

337  Gews. Felloianua. 

T.  Fabiua  Tltlanua. 

Deatii  of  Conatantine  In  May  t  he  i9  baptUed  baton 
hla  death  by  Euaeblua  of  Nlcomedla.  He  waa  at 
the  time  making  preparationa  for  war  with  tlie 
Persiana. 

CoKaTAKTXNua  n.,  CoNSTAMmTS  IL,  and  CoirsTAirt 
are  declared  AugustL  The  Cesars  Delmatiua  and 
Hannlballianus,  and  the  other  relatione  of  the  late 
emperor,  are  put  to  death. 

338  Com. Ursus. 

.  Polemius. 
Ccnstantini  U.,  Constantii  IL,  Constantia  2.— Conatai* 
tioa  carriea  on  the  war  agaLnat  the  Persiana.    Flrsl 
aiege  of  Nlaibia  by  the  Persiana. 
Atfaanaaiua  retuma  iVom  exile. 
338  Con.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  Jul.  Conatantine  Aug.  11 
Imp.  Caaa.  Fl.  JuL  Conatana  iiug. 
Constantini  II.,  Constantii  H,  Conatantla  3.— Conataito- 
tiua  carriea  on  the  war  agalnat  the  Persiana.    Coa^ 
atantine  la  at  Trftvea^  and  Conatana  at  Blrmtttm 

340  Cbis. Adndynua. 

L.  Aradiua  VaL  Proculua. 

Conatantii  IL,  Conatantla  4 ^War  between  Conaten- 

tine  IL  and  Conatana.  Conatantine  IL  la  defeated 
and  aUdn :  Conatana,  In  eonaequence,  becomea  a. jia 
emperor  of  the  Weat 

Acadua  auooeeda  Euaebiaa  aa  Blabop  of  Cteaarea 

341  Cou.  Antonlua  Maroelllnua. 

Petronina  Problnuai 
Constantii  IL,  Constantia  5^— Conatana  carriea  or  naa 
agalnat  tiie  Franka.    A  law  agaiaat  pagan  aacrifioea 
promulgated.   Arlanqruodof  Antioch.   Athanaaina 
ia  depoaed  by  the  synod  of  Antioch :  he  goes  to 
Rome,  and  la  protected  by  Conatana. 
349  Co$9.  Imp.  Case.  FL  JuL  Constantiua  Aug.  IIL 
Imp.  Caoa.  FL  Jul.  Conatana  Aug.  IL 
Conatantii  IL,  Conatantia  6^-.Constana  defeate  (he 
Franka.    Sedition  at  Conatantinople. 
343  Com.  M.  Maolua  Memmlua  Fnrius  Placidna. 
(Fl.  Plaidius)  Romulus. 
CoBiatantll  IL,  Conatantia  7.— Conatana,  In  Britain,  car- 
riea on  war  against  the  Picto  and  Scota. 
Flrmicua  Matemua  addresses  his  work  2>a  Erran 
Frqfananm  JUU^onum  to  Constanttus  and  Coa> 


344  Cou Leontius. 

Sallustius. 

Conatantii  IL,  Conatantia  8^— Earthquake  In  Pontar 

345  Coas: Amantiua. 

Albhraa. 

Constantii  IL,  Constantia  9.— Eardiquakea  hi  Greece 
and  Italy. 

346  Cou.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  Jul.  Constantiua  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Caa.  FL  JuL  Constans  Aug.  IIL 
Conatantii  H,  Constantia  lO.—Socond  aiege  of  NisiUa 

by  the  Persiana^ 
Libaniua  ia  at  MiooBoedia. 

347  Cbsa. Rnfinus. 


Constantii  IL  Conitantia  U.-vCoucfl  of 
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which  proAOimoad  the  Covncll  of  Mice  to  be  sufl- 
etent 
Athanednt  rMtored  bj  the  Gsnnen  of  Strdk*. 
Themistiiu'f  oration  vefi  ^iXavBpuiriat* 
M  OotM.  Fl  Philippns. 
FLSalia. 
ConataDtU  II.,  Conatantia  ISL^Ths  Pemans  inrede 

Ueiopotamia :  battle  of  Slogara. 
Pradentina  bom. 

H9  Co$$. Limeniva. 

Aco  Catnlioua. 
Oonatantii  U.,  Conatantia  13. 

Llbanioa'a  Panegyric  npon  Conatantlua  and  Conatani. 
Athanaaiaa  rotnma  Co  Alezandrea. 

W  Om», Bergina. 

Nigrinianna. 

Conatantii  IL  14.— Death  of  Conatana  at  Helena. 
Ma^tntiut  aacumea  the  pnrple  at  Angaatodmram 
(ilMtaen),  in  Gaul,  NipotimtUB  at  Rome,  and  Felra- 
wh  at  Haraa,  in  Pannonla.    Nepotianiia  ia  alain  in 
SB  daya  after  hia  eleration.    Conatantina  marchea 
to  the  Weat,  and  depoaea  Vetranlo  in  I>ecember,  10 
montha  after  hia  elevation.    Tlilrd  aiege  of  Nlaibla 
bj  the  Peniana  daring  the  abaenoe  of  Conatantiiia 
hi  the  Weat 
361  Cbea.  Ilagnentiaa  Aug. 
Gaiao. 
Conatantii  IL  ISi— Conatantioa  appolnta  hia  eoaain 
Chdhu  Csaar,  and  aenda  Urn  to  the  Eaattoeondnot 
the  war  againat  the  Peraiana.    Magnentiua  appolnta 
Ua  broOier  Deoentina  Csear.    War  between  Con- 
■tBBtina  and  Magnentiua.    Conatantiiia  defeata  Mag- 
nentiiu  at  the  battle  of  Mniea.    Julian  abandone 
Chziatianitj. 
MB  ObwL  Deoentlaa  Cflaa. 
Paiillua. 
Conatantii  n.  16.— Conatantina  drivea  Magnentiaa  into 
GaiiL    Revolt  of  the  Jewa. 
X9  Obaa.  Imp.  Cca.  FL  JoL  Conatanthia  Aog.  VL 
FL  JoL  Conatantiui  Gallna  Cnaar  IL 
Conatantii  II.  IT^-Magnentina  la  defeated  by  Conatan- 
tiaainGan],andpvtBaneadtohlaownlife.    Mar- 
riage of  Gonatantiaa  and  Euaebia.    GaUna  acti  with 
cruelty  at  Antioch. 
Ammianua  Maroellinua  In  the  Eaat  with  UrricfaUM. 
Libaniua  ia  at  Antioch. 
JM  Goaf.  Imp.  CsBa.  FL  JoL  Conataetfaia  Aug.  VIL 
FL  JnL  Conatantina  GaHua  Caaar  IIL 
Conatantii  IL  18.— Conatastiaa  ia  hi  Oavl  hi  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  wintera  at  Milan.    By  Ua  o«^ 
den  Gallna  ia  put  to  deatti  at  Pole,  hi  btria. 
AiwmUwua  MarofflHnua  la  at  BOlan. 
Birth  of  Auguatine. 
KB  Cbct.  FL  Arbltio. 
FLLolUanua. 
Conatantii  IL  U^^saranua  aaanmee  the  purple  in 
GauL  but  la  alain.    Juikm  ia  declared  Coaer,  and 
appohited  to  the  command  of  GauL    Synod  of  Mi- 
lan, by  wUch  Athanaaiua  la  condemned. 
Gregory  of  Nazlanxua  and  Baail  of  Casearea  atody  at 
Athena  together. 
MO  Cota.  Imp.  Cm.  FI.  JuL  Conatantioa  Aug.  VIII. 
FL  CL  JuUanua  Caaaar. 
Conatantii  IL  sa— Fhvt  campaign  of  Julian  in  GauL 
Athanaaiua  la  expelled  from  Alezandrea,  and  lellraa 
tothedeaert. 
Wl  Cbaa  Imp.  Cna.  Fl.  JnL  Conatantioa  Aug.  IX. 
FL  CL  Jollaoua  Caiaar  IL 


Cam 


Conatantii  n.  2L— Second  campaign  cfJollan. 
fbati  the  Alemannl,  and  croaaea  the  Rhlnnu 
atantlua  Tidta  Rome. 
Ammianua  Maroellinua  la  at  SIrrolum. 

3S6  Qm. Datlanua. 

NerathiB  Cerealia. 
Conatantii  IL  SS.— Third  campaign  of  Julian :  hm  4» 
feata  the  Fituika,  and  again  croaaea  the  Rhine.  Ca» 
atantiua  croaaea  the  Danube,  and  cairiee  oo  wnr 
againat  the  QoadL    Earthquake  at  Nicomedin 
AureUua  Victor  flonriahed. 
359  dm.  FL  Euaebiua. 
FLHypatlua. 
Conatantii  IL  S3.— Fourth  campaign  of  JoBan:  ka 
croaaea  the  Rhine  a  third  time,  and  hya  waato  ihn 
country  of  the  Alemanni:  he  wintera  at  Parte.    Bn- 
por  inradea  Meaopotamla,  and  takea  Amldn  after  n 
long  aiege.    Synoda  oC  Arimlnum  and  Selendn. 
Ammianua  MaroelUnua  aervea  in  the  war  againat  An- 
por. 
300  Oo$t,  Imp.  Cea.  FL  JuL  Conatantioa  Aug.  X. 
Fl.  CL  Jolianua  Cnaar  IIL 
Conatantii  IL  94^*Ju]ian  la  prodaimed  Augnataa  by 
the  aoldiera  at  Paria.    Conatantina  wintera  aft  Con- 
atantinople^  and  oarriea  on  war  in  peraon  ngafaaft 
Sapor.    Sneoeaaea  of  the  Peraiana,  vdio  talw  9n- 
gara.    Conatantlua  wintera  at  Antioch. 
361  Co$M.  FLTiuroa. 

FL  FlorentiuB. 
Preparationa  for  war  between  Conttantina  and  JcBan. 
Conatantina  acta  out  for  Europe,  but  dlea  •■  hte 
march  in  COicIa.    Julian  meantime  had  mch< 
down  the  Danube  to  Slxmium,  and  heard  of  ftt 
death  of  Conatantina  before  reaching  ConatantUnndn 
JuLiAMus  emperor. 
Aureliua  Victor  atiU  alive. 
303  Cbaf.  CL  Mamertinna. 
Fl.  Nevitta. 
Jnliani  2.— Julian  apenda  the  flrat  part  of  the  year  ai 
Constantinople  and  then  aeta  out  for  Antioch,  wbetn 
he  wintera.    He  favora  the  pagana. 
JuUan  wrote  hia  Cit$are§  andmaay  of  hia  other  wnifa 

inthiayear. 
Ubanina  la  patronized  by  Julian. 
Athanaaiua,  who  had  returned  to  Alexandrea,  ia  dilven 
out  again  by  Julian. 

363  Com.  Imp.  Casa.  Fl.  CL  Julianua  Aug.  IV. 

FLSaUuatiua. 

Julian  attempta  to  rebuild  the  lenqile  of  Jeraaaleaa. 
He  aeta  out  from  Antioch  againat  tibe  Penlanaien- 
tera  Meaopotamla,  takea  eeveral  towna,  rroaaea  thn 
Tlgrla,  but  la  obliged  to  retreat  through  want  of 
provlalona :  In  hia  retreat  ho  la  alain. 

JoTiAH  emperor.  He  ia  compelled  to  conclude  a  dla- 
graceflil  peaee  with  the  Peraiana :  he  wintofi  aft 
Ancyra. 

Athanaaiua  la  reatored  by  Jovian. 

364  Omu  Imp.  Caaa.  FL  Jovianna  Aug. 

FL  Varronianua  Jovlani  Aug.  £  H.  P 

Jovian  dlea  in  February. 

VALmrrxKUK  L  la  proclaimed  emperor  on  Fehnsy 
6th.  He  aaaociatea  hia  brother  YAiMtn  wUk  him 
hi  the  empire.  ValentinianvndertakeathafOveiB 
ment  of  the  Weat  and  glvea  to  Valena  the  Kaat 

Eutroplua  conclndea  hie  hiatory. 

365  Co$$.  Imp.  Caaa.  FL  VaVmtinlanua  Au{^ 

Imp.  Caa.  FL  Valena  Aug. 
Valentir*ittl  l.  Valrntia  ; 
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Oaul  to  repel  tcu  A&emanaL    Rerolt  of  Procopliu 
in  the  East    War  between  Valens  and  Prooopfaia. 
UboiiQa  (Bt  51)  oonpoaea  hia  Faneral  Oration  on 
Jdian. 
KX  GbM.  FL  Oratlanas  Valentiniani  Aug.  t  N.  P. 
Dagalaiphna. 
^'alentlniani  I.,  Valentia  3^-The  Alemanni  are  defeat- 
ed in  Gaul.    Procopioa  !■  defeated  and  alain. 
Apdllinarlua,  the  heretic,  flonriihed. 
IC7  09$$.  Fl.  Lupidnoa. 
FL  Jovinna. 
Valentittiani  L,  Valentia  4 — Valena  carriea  on  war 
againat  the  Gotba.    In  Britain  Tbeodoalua  defeat! 
the  Picta  an  d  Scota.    GaAHAiaJB,  the  son  of  Valen- 
tinian,  is  declared  Auguitua. 
KB  Om$.  Imp.  Cca.  FL  Valentlnianns  Aug.  IL 
Imp.  Cos.  FL  Valenf  Aug.  II. 
Valontinianl  L,  Valentia  5:  Oratianl  3.^8econd  cam' 
paign  of  die  Gothic  war.    The  Alemanni  take  and 
plunder  Moguntiacum.     Valentinlan  croaaee  the 
Rhine  and  defeata  the  AlemannL 
369  Co$$.  FL  Valentinianas  Valentiniani  Aug.  f.  M.  P. 

Victor. 

Valentiniani  I.,  Valentia  6:  Gratiani  3.— Third  cam- 
paign of  the  Gothic  war.    Valentlnian  fortiflea  the 
Rhine. 
179  Coi$.  Imp.  C«».  Fl.  Valentinianoa  Aug.  IIL 
Imp.  C»a.  FL  Valena  Aug.  IIL 
Valentiniani  L,  Valentia  7:  Gratiani  4.— Valena  con- 
chidea  a  peace  with  the  Gotha.    Irmption  3f  the 
Saxona ;  they  are  routed  bj  Severua. 
Wn  Oot$.  Imp.  Caaa.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  n. 
Sex.  Aoidna  PeCroniua  Probua. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentia  8:  Gratiani  9.— Valentlnian 
paaaea  the  Rhine. 
f*S  CsM.  FL  Domitiua  Modeatna. 
FL  Ailntheua. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentia  9  :  Gratiani  6.— Berolt  of 
Flraraa  in  Hanretania. 
173  Com.  Imp.  Coaa.  FL  Valentinianus  Aug.  IV. 
Imp.  Caa.  Fl.  Valena  Aug.  IV. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentb  10 :  Gratiani  7..-Theodoaiua 

aent  againat  Finnua. 
DeaA  of  Athanaalua  on  Maj  9cL 

374  Cost.  Imp.  Cna.  Fl.  Gratianua  Aug.  HI. 

C.  Equitlua  Valena. 
Valentiniani  L,  Valentia  11 :  Gratiani  a— The  Quadi 
and  Sarmatiana  invade  Pannonia.    Murder  of  Para, 
Ung  of  Armenia,  by  order  of  Valena 

375  Con.  Po$t  CoMnUMtvm  Gratiani  III. 

EquidL 
Valentiniani  L,  Valentia  IS :  Gratiani  9.— Valentinian 
^oea  to  CamuDtum  and  repreaaea  tlie  barbarlana. 
He  diea  at  Bregetio  Norember  17th. 
VALKNmffiAN  II.,  the  younger  aon  of  Valentlnian  L, 

la  prodauDed  Anguatna. 
Ambroaiua  biahop  of  BCQan. 
Epiphanina  wrifiea  ne^2  al^caop. 
m  Co$§,  Imp.  CaM.  FL  Valena  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  C»a.  FL  Valentinianua  (H.)  Aug. 
Valentia  13  :  Gratiani  10 :  Valentiniani  U.  2.— The 
Huna  expel  the  Gotha.    7%e  Gotha  croaa  the  Dan- 
ube, and  are  allowed  by  Valena  to  aottle  In  Thrace. 
Theodoaiua  dain  at  Carthage. 
5n  Cou.  Imp.  Caaa.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  IV. 
FL  Merobandea. 
Valentb  14  :  Gratiani  11 :  Valentiniani  1  3  -  The 
Gntia  rebd    war  with  the  Gotha. 


378  Co$$.  Imp.  R  Vdena  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Valentinianua  (II.)  Aug  IL 

ValentU  15  :  Gratiani  12  :  Vdentiniani  11  4 TIh 

Gotha  defeat  the  Romana  with  immenae  daughtaf 
near  Adrianople :  Vdena  faHa  in  the  battle.  Gr» 
tian  had  previoualy  defeated  the  Lcntienaea  Ale^ 
manni  at  Argentaria,  and  waa  advandug  to  the  a» 
aiatance  of  Vdena,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  latter. 
Ammianua  ICarodlinua  condndea  hia  liiatory. 
The  Chroniecn  of  Hieronymua  enda  at  the  death  H 
Vdena. 

379  Co$s.  D.  Magnua  Auaoniua. 

Q.  Clodiua  Hemu^jenianua  Olybriua. 

Gratiani  13 :  Vdentiniani  U.  5 :  TheodoaU  L  1. 

TflxoDoaina  L  ia  proclaimed  Auguatua  by  Gratianue. 
and  placed  over  the  Eaat  Tlieodonaa  defeata  the 
Gotha.  The  Lombarda  appear.  Artaxcrxea  auo* 
ceeda  Sapor  O.  aa  king  of  the  Peraiana. 

Auaoniua  returns  thanka  to  Gratian,  who  liad  appoint* 
ed  him  consul  (fld  Oratianum  gratimrum  actio  ore 
eoiuulatu), 

380  Cbsa.  Imp.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Theodoaiua  (I.)  Aug. 

Gratiani  14 :  Vdenthiiani  IL  6:  TheodoaU  1. 2.—The- 
ododua  agdn  defeata  the  Gotha.  He  expela  the 
Ariana  from  the  chwehea,  and  in  zealoua  for  the 
Catholie  fdth. 

Death  of  Baail  of  Caaaarce 

381  G0«a.  Fl.  Syagrlua. 

FL  Eucherina. 
Gratlafld  15:  Valentiniani  H.  7t  TheodoaU  L  3.— D^th 

of  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Vialgotha.     Counctt  of 

Oonatantinople. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzua  ia  dedared  biahop  of  Conata» 

tinople :  be  withdrawa  into  retirement,  and  Necte> 

rina  ia  choaen  in  hia  atead. 


AAraniaa  Syagriua. 
Gratiani  16:  Valentinlan:  U    3      rheodoaii  L  4.* 

Peace  with  the  Gotha.    Alarto  .Mgins  to  reign. 
Auaoniua  brought  down  hia  Fatti  to  the  conanla  of 

thiayear. 

383  Coao.  FL  Merobandea  U. 

FL  Satuminua. 
Vdentiniani  IL  9:  TheodoaU  t  5.-*Abcadiu8  ia  pro> 
claimed  Auguatua  by  hia  father  Theodonua.  Re- 
Yolt  of  Maximua  In  Britdn.  War  between  Gratis 
nua  and  Maximua  in  GauL  Gratianua  ia  aldn 
Theododua  makea  a  peace  with  Maximua,  by  which 
Maximua  if  acknowledged  emperor  of  Spain,  GauL 
and  Britain,  and  Valentlnian  ia  aecured  in  the  po8> 
aeadon  of  Itdy  and  Africa.  Acceaaion  of  Sapor  III.. 
kingofPeraia. 

384  Com.  Fl.  Rieomer. 

FL  Clearehua. 
Vdentiniani  H.  10:  TheodoaU  L  6.~Birth  of  Hodo- 
riua,  the  aon  of  Theododua.  Treaty  with  Persia 
Symmachua,  praifect  of  the  citj^  addreaaea  the  em* 
perora,  urging  them  to  replace  the  dtar  of  Victory 
in  the  aenate;  but  la  oppoaed  by  Ambroaa 

385  Coio.  Imp.  FL  Arcadiua  Aug. 

Banto. 
Vdentiniani  H.  11 :  TheodoaU  L  7.»Sacrifces  yvB 

hibitod  in  the  Eaat  by  a  law  of  Theododua. 
Auguathie  la  at  MOan. 

386  Com.  FL  Honoriua  TheodoaU  Aug.  f  H .  F* 

Euodiua. 
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VakmtinUni  II.  13  :  Tbeodoali  L  S.—Tbe  Greothlngl 
conquered  on  th«  Danube,  and  transplanted  to 
Phrygla. 
Uieronymua  (St  Jerome)  Tiaita  Egypt  and  returns  to 

Bethlehem. 
Chryaostom  a  presbyter. 
«7  Can.  Imp.  Fl.  ValenOniaDua  (U.)  Aug.  Ill, 
Eutropiua. 
Valentlniani  II.  13:  Thcodosii  I.  9.--fiedition  atAnti- 
ochf    Valentinkkn  is  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maz- 
imus.  Theodosiua  prepares  for  war  with  Mazlmua. 
Tlio  orations  of  Libuinius  and  Chrysostom  reqMCticg 
the  riots  at  Antioch. 
S88  Cou.  Imp.  R  Theodoalua  (I.)  Aug.  U. 
Cynegiua. 
Valendniaoi  IL  14 :  TheodoaU  L  10.^War  between 
ITieodoaiua  and  MaTJmus.   MazimnalaslainatAqul- 
leia :  \ii»  son  Victor  is  slain  in  Qaul  by  Arbogasfiea, 
the  genera]  of  llieodoaias.    Theodoalua  wintera  at 
Milan.    Accession  of  Varanea  IV.,  king  of  Peraia. 
369  Co$M.  FL  Timasltts. 
Fl.  Promotus. 
Valenthiiani  II.  15:  TheodoaU  I.  11.  ~  Theodosius 

▼isits  Rome.    He  winters  at  Milan. 
Drepanitts  delirers  his  Pm9gyricu»  at  Rome  in  the 
presence  of  Theodoeius. 
«J0  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Valentinianus  (U.)  Aug.  IV. 
Meoteriua. 
Valcntiniani  II.  16 :  Tbeodosii  L  IS. -- Maaaacre  at 
Thessalonica  by  order  of  Theodoalua :  he  ia  in  con- 
sequence excluded  from  the  church  at  Milan  by 
Ambrose  for  eight  months.    The  temple  of  Berapls 
at  Alexandrea  is  destroyed. 
Death  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzua. 
J61  Cott.  Tatianua. 

Q.  Aureliua  Symmachua. 
Valentlniani  U.  17 :  TheodoaU  L  13.->Theodosiu8  re- 
turns  to  Constantinople. 
3&2  Com.  Imp.  FL  Arcadiua  Aug.  IL 
Fl.  Rufinus. 
TheodosU  L  14w— Valentinian  II.  ia  alain  by  Arbogastes, 

who  raises  Evoekius  to  the  empire  of  the  West 
Hieronymus  writes  his  work  Pe  Viria  Bludtribus, 
9Sa  0ms.  Imp.  FL  Theodosios  (L)  Aug.  IIL 
Abundantius. 

TheodoaU  I.  IS.-^Eokobius  Is  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  his  fiather  Theodoaiux    Prcparationa  for  war 
between  Theodosiua  lu  i  Eugeniua. 
Hieronymua  (St  Jerome)  publishea  his  work  In  Jo 
otanuai. 
aM  Cbas.  Imp.  FL  Arcadiua  Aug.  IIL 
Imp.  Fl.  Honoriua  Aug.  IL 
TheodosU  L  16.— War  between  Thoodoaiua  and  Eu- 
genius.    Victory  of  Theodosiua  near  Aquileia :  £u- 
genius  Is  slain,  and  Arbogastes  lulls  himself  two  daya 
after  the  battle. 
05  Co$9.  Anicius  Hermogenianus  OlybriosL 
Aniciua  Probluus. 
Death  of  Theodosiua  at  MUan. 
ABCABIC8  (ffit  18)  and  HoNoniua  (sat  II) emperors: 
Arcadiua  of  the  East  and  Honoriua  of  the  West 
Honoriua  is  committed  to  the  care  of  StiUcha 
Marriage  of  Arcadi  ua.    Arcadiua  is  at  first  goTemed 
by  Rufinus,  who  ia  slain  in  Norember,  and  then  by 
Eutropiua.    Alaric  ravagea  Thrace  and  the  north 
of  G  reeoe.    Stilicho  crosses  the  Alps  to  attack  hi  m. 
Clandian,  the  poet  flourished. 
Socrates  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  flourished. 


396  Cou,  Imp.  FL  Arcadiua  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  FL  Honoriua  Aug.  IIL 
AreadU  et  HonorU  2.— Alaric  ravs^ea  the  eouCh  il 

Greece.   BtUicho's  second  expedition  against  Alarift 
Claudiali's  De  III.  Conautatu  HonorU  Aug.  and  H 

RufinuM,    Hieronymus  (St  Jerome)  continues  to 

write. 

397  Co—.  FL  CsBsariua. 

Nonius  Atticna. 
ArcadU  et  HonorU  3.— Revolt  of  GUdo  in  Africa,  aai 

consequent  scarcity  of  food  at  Rome.    Birth  ol 

Flacilla,  the  daughter  of  Arcadiua. 
Symmachua  writea  {Ep.^  !▼.,  4)  to  StiUchc. 
Death  of  Ambroae. 
Hieronymiu  (St  Jerome)  continues  to  write. 

398  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Honorins  Aug.  IV. 

Fl.  Eutychianua. 
AreadU  et  HonorU  4.'-liarriage  of  Honmiua  witk 

Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho.    Defeat  and  death 

ofGilda 
Claudian'a  Dt  JV.  Conntlatu  Honorii  Avg^  SfkkaU- 

mitm  Honorii  Aug.  at  Mori*^  Da  Bdlo  QUdonieo. 
Chrysostom  succeeds  Ncatorius  as  biihop  of  Cod* 

atantinople. 

399  Coaa.  Eutropiua.    Slain  in  office. 

FL  MalUus  llieodoms. 

ArcadU  et  HonorU  5.— Birth  of  Pulcheria,  the  aecoad 
daughter  of  Arcadiua.  Triblgildus  ravages  Phrygla. 
FaU  of  Eutropiua  in  his  own  consulship :  he  is  first 
banished  to  Cyprus,  and  then  recalled  and  put  to 
death  at  Chalcodon.  Accession  of  Yezd^^  I, 
king  of  Persia. 

Claudian'a  In  Fl.  MaUii  Tkeodoti  eonaulanun  and  ill 
Eutrapiutn, 

400  Coaa.  Fl.  StiUcha 

Aurelianus. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  6.— Revolt  of  Gsinaa :  he  is  a» 

leated,  and  retires  beyond  the  Danube. 
Claudtan's  In  Primum  ConaulatUM  FL  SeiUekania. 
Sulpicius  Severus  flourished 

401  Cbsf.  FL  Vincentius. 

FL  Fravltta. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  7.— Gainas  is  slain  in  lluraee«  and 
his  head  is  brought  to  Constantinople.    Birth  of 
llieodositts  II.,  the  son  of  Arcadiua^ 

402  Coaa.  Imp.  FL  Arcadlos  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Honorius  Aug.  V. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  8.— Alaric  invades  Italy. 
Hieronymus  writes  Adv.  Rufinuwi,  and  other  work*. 

403  Coaa.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (II.)  Aug. 

Fl.  Rumoridua. 
ArcadU  et  HonorU  9.~  Battle  of  PoUentia,  and  retreal 

of  Alaric 
Claudian's  De  BeUo  Qetieo. 
Pmdentias  writes  In  Sywmaekum. 
Chrysostom  is  banished  by  means  of  Eodoxia:  ■  t» 

mult  foUowed,  and  he  is  recalled. 

404  Coaa.  Imp.  FL  Honorius  Aug.  VI. 

ArlstiBnetns. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  10.  — Kavagea  of  the  IsauriaM. 

Death  of  Eudoxia. 
CHaudian'a  Da  VI.  CoxaubMu  Honorii  Aug. 
Chrysostom  is  baniahed  a  second  time. 

405  Coaa.  F\.  StUlcho  IL 

Ar  themlus. 
ArcadU  it  Honorii  11.— Thn  ravages  of  the  Isauriattf 
contii  ue.    Radagnisu-  'nvadcs  Italy,  but  is  defiaaletf 
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CbryMMtooi  ia  in  ezDe  at  Cucuiufl. 

106  Cd9t,  Imp.  FL  Arcadiiu  Aug.  VI. 

Aniclui  Petronlus  Proboi. 
Arcadii  et  Honoril  12.— Tba  ravagea  of  the  laaiirians 

conUnna.    Tlie  Vandals  enter  QanL 
Chrysostom  ia  in  ezilo  at  ArabUsut. 
Hieronymna  wrltea  Advenut  Vi^lantium. 

107  Cbaa.  Imp.  PL  Honorina  Aug.  VIL 

Imp.  PL  Theodoaina  (IL)  Aug.  IL 
Arcadii  et  Honoril  13.— Hie  ravagea  of  the  Taaarlana 
contlnne.    Rerolt  of  Conatantine  In  Britain.    Death 
of  ChrTBoatom  on hla way  from  Arnjiasna to  Pityaa. 
to?  Com.  Aniciua  Baaana. 
Fl.  PhUlppna. 
Honoril  15 :  Theodoail  II.  Iw Death  of  Arcadlna  and 
neceaaion  of  TtaBODOstns  II.  (et  7).    Stilicho  ia 
alain  at  RaTenna.    Alaric  inradea  Italy  and  beaiegea 
Rome :  he  retirea  on  the  payment  of  a  largo  aum 
of  money. 
109  Cou.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorina  Aug.  VIIL 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodoaina  (IL)  Aug.  ItL 
Honoril  15:  llieodoaii  II.  2.— Alaric  beaiegea  Rome 
a  aecond  time,  and  by  hia  inflaence  Attalub  ia 
proclaimed  emperor  in  place  of  Honorina.    Pla* 
eidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodoaina  I.,  ia  taken  pria- 
oner  by  Alaric.    Revolt  of  Qcrontiua  in  Spain :  he 
proclaima  Slaximua  emperor.   The  Vandala  invade 
Spain. 
#10  Oo$».  R  Varanea. 
(Tertnlltta).' 
Honoril  18:  Tbeodoali  II.  3.  — Attalua  ia  depoaed. 
Alaric  beaiegea  Rome  a  third  time,  which  he  takea 
and  plundera.    Dcadi  of  Alaric  near  Rheglnm,  on 
hla  way  to  Sicily.    He  ia  ancoeeded  by  Ataulphna. 
The  hiatory  of  Zoaimna  enda. 
Birth  of  Prodna. 
411  Om.  Imp.  FL  Theodoaina  (IL)  Aug.  IV.  (wOhamt  eel- 

Honoril  17 :  Theodoail  IL  4.— War  between  the  nanrp- 
ers  Conatantine  and  Qerontlua.  Expedition  of  Con- 
atantiua,  the  general  of  Honorina,  against  Conatan- 
tine and  Gerontiua.  Death  of  Constantino  and  Qa- 
rontiaa. 
112  Co§a.  Imp.  FL  Honorina  Aug.  IX. 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodoaina  (H.)  Aug.  V. 
Honoril  18 ;  Theodoail  U.  5.— Jovlnna  la  proclaimed 
emperor  In  OauL     Atanlphua  makea  peace  with 
Honorina  and  enters  GanL 
(Tyril  aucceeda  llieophilua  at  Alexandrea. 
f  13  Cass.  Lndna. 

HeracUanna.    SUin  in  ojka. 
Honoril  19 :  Theodoail  IL  6.— Jorlnns  la  alaln  in  Gaul 
by  Ataulphna.    Heradlanna  revolta  in  Africa  and 
.  .Inradea  Italy,  bnt  la  defeated  and  alaln 
114  Cou.  Fl.  Conatantiua. 
FL  Conatana. 
Honoril  20:  Theodoail  H.  7.— Marriage  of  Atanlphna 
and  Placidia,  the  dan^ter  of  Theodoaina  L    At* 
talua  ia  again  proclaimed  emperor  by  Atanlphua. 
Ataulphna  passes  into  Spdn.    Pnlcheria,  the  sister 
of  Theodoslns  IL,  Is  prodalmed  empress  at  Con- 
stantinople. Persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Persia. 
t^  Ossa.  Imp.  FL  Honorins  Aug.  X. 

Imp.  FL  Theodoslns  (IL)  Aug.  VL 
Honoril  21 :  Theodosil  II.  8.— Atanlphus  is  slain  in 

Spain,  and  Is- succeeded  by  Wallia. 
Osoaius  writes  his  Ap^o^A  contra  Pelagium  de  Ar 
hkrU  Libtrtate 
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416  Oo$».  Imp.  FL  Theodoaina  (IL)  A«g.  VIL 

Junlna  Qnartua  Palladlna. 
Honoril  22:  Theodoail  H.  9.— Wallia  make*  peaea 

with  Honorina,  reatorea  to  him  hla  aiafeer  Pladdia, 

and  aurrendera  Attalna. 
Pelagtua  ia  in  Palcatlne,  where  Hieronymna  (St  J« 

rome)  la  atiU  alive. 
Rntillua  Numatianua  wrltea  hla  lUnerariun. 

417  Co$$.  Imp.  FL  Honorins  Aug.  XI. 

FL  Conatantina  II.  , 

Honoril  23 :  Tfal^oail  H.  10.— Honorina,  Vho  has  no 
children,  glvea  hia  aiater  Placidia  in  marriago  tn 
Conatantina.    War  of  the  (3otha  In  Spain. 
Oroalna  enda  hia  hiatory. 

418  CIM8.  Imp.  FL  Honorina  Ang.  XIL 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodoalua  (IL)  Ang.  VUI. 
Honoril  24:  Theodosii  H.  11 — The  (Sotha  subdue 
Spain,  and  return  to  Gaul:  death  of  Wallia,  who 
la  ancceeded  by  Theodorie  L    Aquitania  ia  ceded 
to  the  Gotha,  whoae  king  reaidea  at  Toloea. 

419  Oo$a.  Monazina. 

Plintaa. 
Honoril  25  :-TheodoaU  IL  12.— Birth  of  Valentiniaa 
UI.,  the  aon  of  Conatantiua  and  Pladdla.    War  be- 
tween the  Snevl  and  Vandala  in  Spain. 

420  Co9$,  Imp.  R  Theodoalua  (IL)  Aug.  IX 

R  Conatantiua  IIL 

Honoril  26:  Theodoail  IL  13 Aeceaaion  of  Varanea 

v.,  king  of  Perala.    Persecution  of  the  CHiriatiana 
inPeraia. 

421  Coss.  Enatatfaiua. 

Agricola. 
HonorH  27:  Theodoail  n.  14.— Constantina  la  declar 
ed  Angnatus,  but  dies  at  the  end  of  aeven  montha 
Theodoalua  marries   Eudocla  (originally  named 
Atiienaia).    War  witii  the  Peraiana. 
423  Goto,  Imp.  R  Honorina  Ang.  XIIL 

Imp.  R  Theodoaina  (II.)  Aug.  X. 
Honoril  28:  Theodoail  n.  15.— Bhth  of  Eudoxia,  tho 
daughter  of  Theodoaina  and  Eudoda.    Peace  con- 
dnded  with  the  Persians. 

423  Cocf.  Ascleplodotns. 

R  Avitus  Marinianns. 
Honoril  29:  Theodosil  IL  16.— Death  of  Honorins  in 
August 

424  Cost.  Castinus. 

Victor. 
Tlieodoali  IL  17.— Valentlnian,  the  aon  of  Cometan 
tina  and  Pladdia,  la  appointed  Caraar  by  Theodo 
sins  at  Theaaalonlea.     Joannea  Immediately  a» 
anmes  the  purple  at  Ravenna. 

425  Cois.  Imp.  FL  Theodoaina  (IL)  Ang.  XL 

Fl.  Placidioa  Valentinianus  Cnsar. 

Theodosil  H.  18 :  Valentinlani  IIL  1.— Valkictixiaii 
ni.  is  declared  Augustus,  and  placed  over  the  West 
Defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Joannes.  AStiaa 
attacks  the  Goths  in  Gaul. 

Philostorgins  concludes  his  history. 

426  Co$$.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodoslns  (II.)  Aug.  XTL 

Imp.  Fl.  Pladdlus  ValenUninnus  (IIL)  Aug.  IL 
TheodosU  U.  19 :  Valentinlani  III.  2. 
Produs  studies  at  Alezandrea. 

427  Co»9.  Hlerins. 

Ardaburius. 
TheodosU  IL  20;  Valentlniaal  tlL  3.-RcTolt«f  Brail 
faclns  In  Africa. 
4196  Cbss.  Fl.  Felix. 


Tannu. 
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lliMdiMU  il.  SI .-  Valentliilttai  HI.  4^A«iu  cmtIm 
OB  war  in  Qaul  agiiiiitt  tho  Franks.  Detth  of  Gun- 
deric  king  of  the  Vandak,  and  aoooMloB  of  Oen- 


Neilorlua,  the  heretic,  af^ointed  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 
139  Com.  Florentiii» 
DionyaliM. 
Theododi  IL  93:  Valentiaiani  la  5^The  Vandala 
croBi  orer  into  Africa  onder  their  king  Genaeric: 
they  were  called  into  Afirica  by  Boni&cina. 
MO  Con,  Imp.  PL  Theodoatua  (O.)  Aug.  XUL 

Imp.  FL  Pladdlw  Valsntinianua  (UL)  Aug.  UL 
TheodosU  IL  83:  VaSentinlani  UL  ({.--BonifiMiua  ia 
recoDcOed  with  Pladdla.    War  of  Boniiadua  with 
the  Vandala.    Siege  of  Hippo. 
Deatili  of  Augnatlne  (oit  7^. 
4U  Co99.  Baaaoa. 

FL  Antiochna. 
TheodoaU  IL  84:  Valentinianl  UL  7.     Captore  of 
Hippa    Defisat  of  Boniiaciua,  who  leavea  Africa. 
The  Vandala  maalera  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
Council  of  Epheaaa^ 
Keatorina  la  depoaed  at  the  council  of  Epheaoa. 
«:IS  OxM.  AStiua. 
Valertna. 
TheodoaU  IL  25:  Valentinienl  lU.  8.- War  between 
Bosifacioa  and  AStina.    Death  of  Bonifaciua. 
«33  Co$$.  Imp.  FL  Theodoaiaa  Gl)  Aug.  XIV. 
Petronina  Maximoa. 
TlieodoaU  IL  S6:  Valentiniani  III.  9. 
at  Qm,  ArioTlndva. 
Aapar. 
TheodoaU  n.  87 :  Valentiniani  UL  la— Attila  and  hla 
brother  Bleda  beoome  king*  of  tho  Hona.    Honoria 
(St  16),  the  aiater  of  Valentinian,  la  baniahed  from 
Cfmstantinople  on  account  of  ino<mtin«ncy :  aheia 
■aid,  in  cooaeqnenoe,  to  have  written  to  AttUa  to 
offer  heracif  aa  hia  wifb,  and  to  invite  him  to  Invade 
the  empire. 
VincentiQa  Lirlnenala  writaa  Aintnut  Harttkoa. 
i:i5  Otwf.  Imp.  FI.  Theodoaina  (IL)  Aug.  XV. 

Imp.  R  Phudd.  Valentinianua  (III.)  Aug.  IV. 
TheodoaU  IL  98 :  Valentiniani  lU.  ll.—Peace  with 
Genaeric    AMna  defeata  the  Burgundiana  In  GauL 

136  Co$8.  FI.  Anthemiva  laidorua. 

Senator. 
TheodoaU  IL  89:  Valentinir^  IQ.  13^  War  with  the 
Burgundiana  and  thb  Gotli  in  GauL    Tbeodoric, 
king  of  the  (Sotha,  laya  aVs^e  to  Narbo. 

137  Co99.  AStiua  IL 

Siglabuldua. 
TheodoaU  n.  30:  Valentiniwi  UL  IX— The  war  with 
the  Burgundiana  and  Gotha  contlnuea.    AMns  de- 
feata the  Burgundiana,  and  raiaea  the  alege  of  Nar- 
bo.   (Seneerie  peraeeotea  the  CathoUca  in  Africa. 
Valentinian  cornea  to  Conatantinople  and  marriea 
Endoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodoaina. 
Proclua  in  Athena. 
t»  Com.  Imp.  n.  Theodoaina  (H.)  Aug.  XVI. 
Anicina  AeiUua  Glabrio  Fauatua. 
TheodoaU  II.  31 :  Valentiniani  IIL  14^The  war  with 
the  Gotha  continnea.    The  Codex  Theodoaianua  la 
publiahed. 
139  Co99.  Imp.  FL  Theodoaina  (IL)  Aug.  XVH. 
Featua. 
TheodoaU  IL  33 :  Valentiniani  UI.  15.— Tbeodoric, 
who  ia  besieged  at  Toloaa,  laUiea  forth  and  defeata 
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Litoriua.  the  Boman  general.    Peuee  la  made  irilft 
the  Gotha.    Carthage  ia  taken  by  Genaeric 
Neatoriua  ia  atUl  liring  in  exile. 

440  Cbaa.  Imp.  FI  Placid.  Valentinianua  (HI.)  Aug  V. 

AnatoUua. 
TheodoaU  U.  33:  Valenthiiani  UL  1&— Genaeric  In 

Tadea  SicUy. 
Leo  ia  made  Bishop  of  Bome. 
SalTianua  pubUahea  hia  work  Lm  QvbmnatioM  Dt*. 

441  Com.  Cyrua  (vicAoitf  coUMgue), 

TheodoaU  IL  34 :  Valentiniani  III.  17.-War  with  the 
Vandala.    The  Huna,  under  Attila,  paaa  thi^  Danube 
and  lay  waate  Olyricum. 
443  CiMt.  Eudoxtua. 

FL  Dloacorua. 
TlieodoaU  U.  35:  ValentinUni  in.  IB^llte  Hnna  ooi»- 
tlnue  tibeir  ravagea  in  Blyricum  and  TliTaoe. 

443  Con.  Petroniua  Maximua  IL 

Paternua  a.  Pateriua. 
TheodoaU  IL  36:  Valontiniam  m.  19. 

444  Con.  Imp.  FL  Theodoaina  (H  )  Aug.  XVIIl 

Albinua. 
TheodoaU  IL  3T :  Valentiniani  IIL  Sa—Eudoda  r» 
tirea  to  Jerusalem. 

445  Cioas.  Imp.  FL  Placid.  Valentinianua  (01.)  Aug.  VI 

Noniua  a.  Nomna. 
TheodoaU n.  38:  Valentiniani HL  3L 

446  Con.  AMua  IIL 

Ci.  AureUua  Symmaehua. 
TheodoaU  II.  39 :  Valentiniani  UL  23.— In  Spain,  die 
Vandala  defeat  'IHtua,  the  Roman  geoeral,  and  lay 
waate  the  Boman  dominions.  The  Britona  beg  a» 
aiatanoe  of  A«tiua  to  defend  them  against  tiie  PicU 
and  Seota,  but  it  ia  reftised  them. 

447  CSms.  Callepiua  a.  Alypiua. 

Ardaburiua. 
llieodoalna  IL  40:  Valentiniani  111.23.— Attila  crosses 
the  Danube,  and  lays  waste  the  provinces  af  the 
Eastern  empire  in  Europe :  he  penetrates  as  fiir  as 
llwnnopyls.    Arrival  of  tiie  Sazooa  in  Britain. 

448  Con.  Rufius  Prntextatus  Postumianus. 

FLZeno. 

TheodoaU  IL  41 :  Valentiniani  IIL  94.— Ensbasalcs  to 
and  from  Attila.  Rechiarius,  the  Ung  of  tiie  Soevi, 
ravages  the  Roman  dominions  in  Spain. 

Priacus,  the  Byzantine  writer,  accompaniea  tiie  «un- 
baaay  to  Attila. 

449  CSdss.  Protogenea. 

Aatcriua. 
TheodosU  IL  42 :  Valentiniani  IIL  33.— A  now  embes. 
sy  is  sent  to  Constantinople.    CouncU  of  Constan 
tinople,  which  condemna  Eutychea.    CouncU  of 
Epheaus,  which  condemna  Flavianua. 

450  Con.  Imp.  FL  Pladd.  Valentinianua  (XtL)  Aug.  VIL 

Gennadiua  Avienua. 
Valentiniani  IIL  26:  Marciani  l.^Death  frf  ThenJ» 

ains,  who  left  no  chQdren. 
Habcian  ia  declared  emperor  of  tiie  East :  be  marries 

Pulcfaeria.    Attila  threatena  both  the  Eastern  and 

Weatern  empires. 

451  Con.  Imp.  FL  Marcianua  Aug. 

Adclphiua. 
Vakmtiniani  HI.  27 :  Marciani  3.— Attila  invadea  Gaol 
He  is  defeated  at  Chalona  by  AStiua  and  Theodaiic^ 
the  king  of  the  Goths,  llieodoric  ftOa  fa&  the  battie, 
and  ia  succeeded  by  his  son  IVnIsmond.  Council* 
of  Chalcedon,  at  which  Nardan  waa  present 
453  Con.  Asporaciua. 
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VI.  Berooloaas. 
ValontinianlllL  28:  Mardani  a^-^ttQa  ioTades  Italy, 
and  takes  Aqnileia  after  a  liego  of  three  months  : 
after  raTaging  the  whole  of  Lombardyi  he  recross- 
es  the  Alps.    Death  of  Toriamond,  and  accessioii 
ofTheodorioU 
Leo,  hishop  of  Rome,  was  sent  as  ambagwidor  to  AttOa. 
IS>  Cbss.  Vicoomaliis. 
Opflio. 
Valentinianl  m.  29 :  Mardani  4^Dcath  of  A  ttila  and 
dlsporsion  of  his  anny.    Death  of  Pulcheria. 
wiA  Chss.  Afititts. 
Stadius. 
Valentiniani  III.  30 :  Mardani  5.— Afitius  is  slain  by 
Valentinlan. 
139  Jou.  Imp.  R  PUdd.  Valentlnlanua  (HI.)  Aug.  VIII. 
Procopins  Anthemins  ((^fttneard  Imp.  Aug.). 
Mardani  6 — Valentinian  is  slain  in  March  by  Petro- 

nins  MaximuB,  whose  wife  he  had  riolated. 
Maxzmus  is  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  West,  bat 
is  slain  in  July,  when  Genseric  was  approaching 
Rome. 
Genseric  takes  and  plmiders  Rome. 
Avrrvs  is  proclahned  in  Ganl  emperor  of  the  West, 
In  July,  through  the  means  of  Theodoric  IL,  king 
of  the  Goths. 
Leo  intercedes  with  Genseric. 
15G  Cost.  Varanes. 
Joannes. 
Mardani  7.— Theodoric  inTades  Spain,  conquers  the 
Suevi,  and  kills  thdr  king  Rechiarivs.    Ridmer, 
the  commander  of  Avitns,  gains  a  naval  victory 
OTer  Genseric    ATitns  is  deposed  by  means  of  Ri- 
cfaner. 
SidoniuB  Apollmaris,  the  son-in-law  of  Avitos,  writes 
his  Panegfritua  Avito. 
t57  Cbss.  Fl.  Constantinns. 
Rnfus. 
Leonis  1 :  Majoriani  1.— Death  of  Mercian  ^  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 
Lxo  I.,  emperor  of  the  East,  is  raised  to  the  empire 

by  Aapar. 
BLlxobxan,  emperor  of  the  West,  is  raised  to  the  em- 
pire by  Ridmer. 
158  Ck>$$.  Imp.  R  Leo  (I.)  Aag. 

Imp.  Jul.  M^jorianus  Aug. 
Leonis  S:  Majoriani  2.— The  Vandals  Und  in  Airlca 
and  ore  defeated.    Naval  preparations  of  M^Jorian 
against  the  Vandals.    Majorian  crosses  the  Alps  in 
the  winter,  in  order  to  settle  the  a&irs  of  Gaul  be- 
fore invading  Africa.    Earthquake  at  Antioch.    Ac- 
cession of  Firoze  or  Pereses  as  a  king  of  Persia. 
SIdonias  Apollinaris  addresses  his  PanegyrieH8  Mofo- 
riano. 
499  Cms.  Patridos. 

R  Ricimer. 
Leonis  3:  Majoriani  3.— MiOorian  defeats  Theodoric 
IL,  king  of  the  Goths ;  peace  is  concluded  between 
MiOorian  and  Theodoric 
160  Cms.  Magnus. 

Apollonius. 
LooDis  4 :  Mi^oriani  4.~MiJoTian  marches  into  Spain, 
lotendtog  to  pass  over  into  AiHca,  but  his  fleet  is 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  at  Carthage- 
tA.    Marian  concludes  a  treaty  with  Genseric ; 
he  returns  to  Gaul,  and  winters  there, 
m  (Xm.  Severinus. 
Dagalaiphii.1. 


Leonis  5:  Mi^riani  5y— Majorian  rttoms  lo  Hafy 
Kfhen  he  is  deposed  and  pot  to  death  liy  ordor  ct 
Ridmer,  who  raises  Libiua  Sevema  to  the  mnpirr 
SxvxmiTS  emperor  of  the  West 
463  Cbes.  Imp.RLeo(L)Ang.IL 
Imp.  Lib.  Beveros  Aug. 
Leonis  6:  Severl  8. — Genserio  renews  tne  war,  mm 
ravages  Italy.    Theodoric  IL  renews  the  war  to 
Gaul,  and  obtains  possession  of  Nat  bo. 

463  Oou.  R  Cacina  Basilius. 

Vivianus. 
Leonis  7 1  Severi  3^— Theodorlo  IL  nttempts  to  cb- 
tain  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  domlBp 
ion  in  Gaul,  but  is  defeated  by  JEgidiua    Theodorii 
rules  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

464  Co$9.  Rusticus. 

Fl.  Anidus  Olybrins. 
Leonis  8:  Severi  4v— Death  of  iBgidius. 

465  Cosi.  Fl.  Basiliscus. 

Herminericus  s.  Arminericus. 
Leonis  9^~Death  of  Severus.    No  emperor  of  the 
West  is  appofaited  for  this  and  the  following  yeari 
Ricimer  keeps  the  power  in  his  own  hands 

466  Co$$.  Imp.  R  Leo  (I.)  Aug.  m. 

(Tatianus.) 
Leonii  lOw— Theodoric  U.  is  slain  by  his  brother  £« 
ric,  who  succeeds  him. 

467  Co$$.  PussBus. 

Joannes. 
Leonis  11 :  Anthemii  l.~Rldmer  applies  to  Leo  tu 

appoint  an  emperor  of  the  West:  Leo  appotaitt 

Procopius  Anthemius. 
Anthkhzus  emperor  of  the  West    He  gives  hk 

daughter  In  marriage  to  Ricimer. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  comes  to  Rome. 

468  Cm.  Imp.  Proc  Anthemins  Aug.  II.  CwltkotU  eol 

Uagut) 

Leonis  18:  Anthemii  2^War  with  Genseric  llie 
Roman  forces  land  in  Africa,  but  the  expedition 
fails  through  the  misconduct  of  Basiliscus. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  writes  his  Pantgyriau  Anihtmia 
bitOmnUL 

469  Co$$.  FL  Mardanus. 

Fl.  Zeno  {aJUrward  Imp.  Cabs.  Aug.). 
Leonis  13 :  Anthemii  3w— Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  aftet 
ward  the  emperor,  marries  AriadnO)  the  daughter 
of  Lea    This  excites  the  Jealousy  of  the  powerful 
minister  Aapar. 

470  Cou,  Jordanes. 

Severus. 
Leonis  14 :  Anthemii  4.— Euric,  king  of  the  Visigodi^ 
takes  Arehite  and  Massilia,  and  defeato  the  Britone 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  provincials 

471  Co$$.  Imp.  Fl.  Leo  (I-)  Aug.  IV. 

Anidus  Probianua. 
Leonis  15:  Anthemii  5.— Aspar  Is  slain  by  order  of 
Lea 

472  Cos$.  Festus. 

Mardanus. 
Leonis  16.— War  between  Ridmer  and  AnthemlusL 
Ridmer  appohits  Anidus  Ox.tbbiu8  emperor,  and 
lays  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  takes  by  storm  In 
July :  Anthemius  perishes  in  the  assault  Both  JUo 
imer  and  Olybrius  die  later  In  the  year. 

473  CSm.  Imp.  Leo  (}.)  Aug.  V.  (.vUkout  coVUagwt). 
Leonis  17.— Leo  associates  with  him  In  the  empni 

his  grandson  Leo.    Gltvxbivs  Is  pmr.lidmed  ens 
peror  In  the  West 
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474  Oog.  Imp.  Iieo  (11.)  Aug.  (fobAout  eoUta^md). 

Death  of  Leo  L,  and  uoeailoii  of  Lio  II.  Tlie  latter 
anodatef  hii  lather  with  him  In  the  empire.  Leo 
n.  dies  toward  the  end  of  the  jear,  and  it  anooeed- 
ed  by  Zsko.  Olyoeriaa  !■  depoaed,  and  Jolxvb 
Nkpos  appointed  emperor  of  the  Weat 
ns  Cot.  Imp.  Zeno  Aug.  II.  (pUkout  eoBc^fv^. 

ZcnoniB  2.— Jnlios  Kepoi  la  depoied  by  Orettea,  who 


▲.D. 

makea  hla  own  aon  Romulus  A^orsroLva  e» 

peror  of  the  Weat 
476  Cbaa.  FL  Baafflacna  IL 


Zenonia  3.F.-Tbe  barbariana  Inrade  Italy  nnder  Od« 
acer.  Orealea  la  defcated  and  dain.  Ronralna  Au- 
gaatoloa  la  depoaed.  Odoaoer  la  acknowledged  ai 
King  of  Italy.    End  ov  thx  WcsTKair  Ekpibb. 


Thtf  preceding  Chronological  TtfUea  have  been  drawn  vp  dilefly  teom  the  F«t$U  Bdtmid  and  FmtU HammminiUt 
GBnloa,  from  the  OritekM^  and  AMnMW  XalM|/Uit  by  Fiacfaer  and  EoeCbeer,  and  from  Hw  ifonala  Vmtnm  M^ 
nmmnFefuhnmbfl 
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"   [S]  [964]-t236] 


10   236-880 


VL  KINGS  OF  MACEDONIA. 
Tn.    n 

1.  Perdiccas  I. 

2.  Arga*U8. 

3.  Philippus  L 

4.  Aeropus. 

5.  Alcetas. 

6b  Anayntasl. 

7.  Alexander  L 

8.  Perdiccas  II. 

9.  Archelans  reigned  14 

10.  Orestes  and  Afiropus  "         5 

11.  PauBanias  **         1 
13L  Amyntaa  IL                                «       84 

13.  Alexander  U.  **         8 
Ptolemnus  Alorites  "         3 

14.  Perdiccas  m.  ••         5 

15.  Philippnsn.  **       83 

16.  Alexander  IIL  the  Groat  '*       13 

17.  PhUippos  UL  Arideeus  •*         7 
Olympias  **         1 

la  Cassander  *•        19 

\9   PWllppusIV  '  1 


5401-1500] 
5001-454] 
454]- 413 
0'  413-399 
399-394 
394-393 
393-069 
369-367 
367-364 
364-359 
3S&->136 
336-383 
383-316 
316-315 
315-596 
396-895 


18.  Archidamus  n. 

19.  Agis  IL 

80.  AgcaUaua  II. 


21.  Arcbidamua  III. 

93.  Agia  IIL 

23.  Eudamidaa  I. 

84.  Arcbidamua  IV. 

85.  Eudamidaa  IL 

26.  Agia  IV. 

87.  EurydamidflB. 

88.  Arcbidamua  V. 


80.  Demetriua  PoliorceCea 
21.  Pyrrbua 
89.  Lyslmacbua 

Ptolemsua  Ceraunua 

Meleager 

Antipater 

Soetiienea 

Ptolemaeua 

Alexander 

Pyrrbua  again 
33.  Antigonua  Gonatas 
84.  Demetrius  IL 
35.  Antigonua  Doaon 

86.  Philippua  V. 

87.  Peraeua 


Tn.    R.C  BX 


reigned  28  491-4«B 

*'       42  4«0-t27 

■        29  427-3Se 

"        37  398-361 


83    361-338 
6    33&.330 


4    944-HO 


Tra.  m.   B.C.  B.< 

reigned    7  0    294-aP7 

0  7    9g7-9€ 

5  6    966-28C 


3  0  9eo-sr 


44 

10 
9 
48 
U 


0  %3-s:^ 

0  239-i.V» 

0  22»-*r 

0  2i30-?> 

0  i7&-ia 


Vn.  KJ.MG8  OF  SYRIA. 


1.  Seleueua  I.  Nicator 

2.  AntiochuB  I.  Soter 

3.  Antioehua  IL  Tbeoa 

4.  Soleucua  II.  Callinicuf 

igiti: 


reif&od  32 


zedbyGoOgl 


Tn    BC.  BC- 

31'i-Ml 
19  a«)-2».? 
15  861 -?« 
30    846-:;>« 


LISTS  or  KlKtlS 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 
IC. 
11. 
12. 


L3 

14. 
15. 
lb\ 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
81. 
8-i 

23. 


Selencua  111.  Cenranns 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great 
Selencns  IV.  Philopator 
Antiochaa  IV.  Eptphanet 
Antiochiu  V.  Enpator 
Demetriiu  I.  Soter 
Alexander  Bala 
Demetrius  IL  Nicator  ) 
Antiochua  VL  V 

Trypho  > 

Anoochua  VIL  Sldetea 
Demetrlna  n.  Nicator  (again) 
Seleucua  V. 

Antiochua  Vm.  Oirpui  ) 
Antiochua  IX.  Cyzk«nua  > 
Seleucua  VI.  "^ 

Antiochua  X.  Euaebes 
Philippna 

DemetriM  IIL  Eocarus 
Antiochua  XL  Epiphanea 
Antiochua  XIL  Dlonysua 
Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia 
Antiochua  XUL  AaUticua 


Tn.  B.C.B.C. 

rdgned 

3    a364«e3 

- 

36    SS3-187 

M 

IS    107-175 

M 

11    175-164 

M 

3    164-183 

U 

13    16».1S0 

t* 

5    lSO-146 

M 

146-137 

M 

9    137-138 

H 

12S-185 

125-185 

125-95 


95-83 


•*       14     83-69 
•*         4     69-  65 


vm.  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 


1.  PtolemiBus  I.  Soter  reigned 

2.  Ptolemnua  II.  Pbiladelphua        '* 
a  Ptolennaius  IIL  Evergetea  " 

4.  Ptolexnreua  IV.  Philopator  ** 

5.  PtoIemiBua  V.  Epiphanea  ** 

6.  PtolomeBUS  VL  Philometor         " 

7.  PtolemsuB  VIL  Evergetea  IL 

or  Phyacon  ** 

a  Ptolemnua  VIIL  Soter  IL  or 
Lathyrua 
[PtolemaBua  IX.  Alexander  I.] 
Cleopatra. 
Ptolemieua  X.  Alexander  IL       ** 
it.  Ptolemeraa  XI.  Dionysua  or 

Auletea  **        99 

10.  Cleopatra  "        21 

[PtolemaBua  XIL 
Ptolemaaaa  XUL) 


Trs.  B.C.  B.C. 
38(40)323.385 
36(38)885-347 
35  847-.883 
17         823-205 

34  805-181 

35  181-146 

89         146-117 

36  117-  81 


81-80 


80-51 
51-30 


IX.  RINGS  OF  PEROAUUS. 

Yra    DC  B  C 

1.  Phnetcrea  reigned  17  »)-863 

2.  Eumenea  L  •*       33  863-241 

3.  Attalua  L  «       44  241-197 

4.  Eumenea  IL  "38  197-139 

5.  Attalua  IL  Pbiladelphvf  «*       81  1S9-138 

6.  Attalua  IIL  Philometor  "         5  138-133 

X.  KINGS  OF  BITHYNU. 

Tn.     B.C.     B.C 
1.  ZipcatCB. 
52.  NicomedeaL  reigned 

3.  Zidaa 

4.  Pruaiaa  I.  "       [48] 

5.  PruaUs  H.  ••        [31] 

6.  Nicomedea  II.  Epiphanea 
'    Nicomedea  m.  PuQopalor  "         17 


[28]    278- 
m  [250J. 


91. 


g 

.149 
.    91 

■   74 


XL  KINGS  OF  PONTUa 


1.  Ariobarzanea  L 
8.  MithradateaL 

3.  Ariobarzanea  IL 

4.  Mithradatea  II. 

5.  Mithradatea  UI. 

6.  AriobarzaDea  IIL 

7.  Mithradatea  IV. 

8.  Phamacea  L 

9.  Mithradatea  V.  Evergi^tea 

10.  Mithradatea  VI.  Eupatir 

11.  Phamacea  IL 


tn.     B.C    B.C. 


reigned 


96  363-337 

35  337-303 

36  303-366 
[361  266 -[2401 
50]  r340J-ri90 
34]  [190]-(156 
36]  [156l-(ia0 
57  120-63 
16  63-47 


Xn.  KINGS  O?  CAPPADOCIA. 


1.  Datamea. 

2.  Ariamnea  L 

3.  AriaratheaL 

4.  Arlarathea  IL 

5.  Ariamnea  11. 

6.  Ariarathea  IQ. 

7.  Ariarathea  IV. 

8.  Ariarathea  V. 

9.  Ariarathea  VL 
10.  Ariobarzanea  I. 
U.  Ariobarzanea  II 


Tn.  B.C  B.C. 


reigned    7    315^308 


58 
33 
34 
30 
21 


230^163 
162-130 
130-96 
93-63 
63-42 


1031 

Tm.   l».C  B^ 

reigned    6     42-34 

A.D. 

••       50     36-15 


13.  Ariarathea  VII. 
13.  ArchelaOa 

Xm.  KINGS  OF  PAKTHLA. 
Tnie  Unga  of  Parthia  are  giren  in  chronological  order 
under  AxsACBS. 

XIV.  KINGS  OF  PERSIA  (SASSANIDJK). 
A  hat  of  theee  Unga  la  glren  on  p.  777-9. 
XV.  KINGS  OF  ROME 

Tni.  B.C.  BO 

reigned  38    753-71.1 
48 


1.  Romulua 

8.  Numa  PompQiua 

3.  Tullua  HoatiHua 

4.  Ancua  Mardua 

5.  L.  Tarquiniua  Priacua 

6.  Senriua  Tulliua 

7.  Jm  Tarquiniua  Snperbua 


32 
24 
38 
44 


715-673 
673-641 
641-616 
616-578 
578-534 
534-510 


XVL  EMPERORS  OF  ROBIE. 


Auguatua 

Tiberiua 

Caligula 

Claudiua 

Nero 

Galbe 

Otho 

ViteUiua 

Veapaaiaa 

Titua 

Domitian 

Nenra 

Traian 

Hadrian 

Antoninua  Piua 

f  M.Auretitta 

JL-Verua 

Commodua 

Pertinax 

Julianua 

Septimiua  Sevenu 

(Caracalla 

>  Geta 

MrkjoriDus 

Eliigabalui 

AU-xAudcr  SeTenw 

Gordirinna  I.   I 

[-(iLjitiUJ  IL  I 

\<n-niiA  Mudmua ) 


reigDed  23 

4 

-       13 

••       14 


10 
3 

15 
o 

19 


I 


m. 

Philippna 

Deciua 

Trebonianna  Gallua 

JEmilianua 

C  Valerian 

i  Gallienua 

Claudiua  II. 

AureUan 

Tacitua 

Florianua 

Probna 

Carua 

(Carinua         I 

)  Numerianua  ) 

(Diocletian 

{  Maximian 

Constantiua  I.  Chlorua 

iGaleriua 
Conatantino  I.  the  Great 
Liciniua 
iConatantine  IL 
Conatantiua  IL 
Conatana  L 
Julian 
Jovian 


Tn.  A.D.  A.D 
14 
14-37 
37-41 

41-54 

54-68 

68-69 

69-69 

69-69 

69-79 

79-81 

81-96 

9&-98 

98-117 

21    117-138 

23    138-161 

19    161-180 

8    161-169 

13    180-192 

193-193 

193-193 

18    193-311 

6    211-217 

1    211-213 

1    217-218 

4    218-229 

13    223-835 

3 


238-238 

838-238 

6    238-244 
5    244-249 

2  349-351 

3  251-254 
853-853 
3534i60 
853-868 
868-370 
270-275 
275-276 
276-276 
276-283 
283-283 


7 
15 
3 
5 

1 

6 

1 

1    383-384 


81 

19 

1 

6 

31 


13 


284-30D 

286-303 

305-306 

305-311 

306-337 

16    307-323 

3    337-340 

24    337-361 

337-330 

8    361-363 

1    363-364 


WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

tn.  A.D.  A.D 

ValentinianL  reigned  11    364-37? 

Gratian  **       16    367-383 

ValentinianIL  *•       17    375-3W 

Theododua  L  (Emperor  of  the  Weat 

aaweUaaoftheEaat)  "         3    393-39! 

Honoriua  "       28    295-423 

ThcodoriuB  IL  (Emperor  of  the  Weat 

aa  w^Il  aa  of  the  Eaat) 


igitized  by 


Go(^^€* 


)0» 


LISTS  OP  KINGS. 


Tn.  A.D.  A.D. 

Valentlniui  IIL 

ndgMdaO 

495^55 

Petronlu  Mazimiu 

•1 

455-455 

AYltas 

N 

1 

455-«56 

MiOortm 

M 

4 

457-^i€l 

«■ 

4 

461-465 

Anthemliu 

M 

5 

467w|?8 

niybriui 

U 

479-479 

OiToerios 
Julias  Nepot 

" 

473-474 

«■ 

474-475 

M 

475-476 

EASTERN  EICPIRE. 

Tn.  A.D.  JuD. 

Valens 

reigned  14 

364-078 

M 

16 

378-095 

Arcftdlus 

« 

13 

395-408 

rheododiM  IL 

M 

43 

408-450 

Bfarcian 

- 

7 

450-457 

LeoLTbnx 

« 

17 

457-474 

Leo  a 

41 

474-474 

Zeno 

M 

17 

474-491 

Anutaduil 

M 

27 

491-^18 

JiMtinl. 

« 

9 

618-M7 

JwdalanL 

« 

39 

587-565 

Justin  II. 

M 

13 

BBH-STS 

Tiberius  II. 

« 

4 

578-583 

Msurlcius 

« 

80 

582-603 

Phocas 

U 

8 

609-610 

HerueUusL 

« 

31 

610-641 

Consuintine  IIL,  also  callod  ) 
HenicUtts  U.                     i 

- 

641-641 

Heradeonas 

M 

641-641 

Constans  U. 

M 

27 

641-608 

CoDStantiiie  IV.  Pogonatus 

W 

17 

668-665 

Justinian  IL  Rbinotmetus 

U 

10 

68».695 

Leontius 

« 

3 

695-098 

Tiberius  Abdmarus 

M 

6 

698-704 

Jostinian  II.  (again) 
I'hilippicus  orPhUepicQs 

M 

7 

704-711 

«( 

9 

711-713 

" 

3 

713-716 

Tbeodosius  m. 

M 

1 

716-717 

T^  IIL  Isavras 

M 

94 

717-741 

•4 

34 

741-775 

[Artararfes,  usurper.] 

IjsoIV.  Chasams 

II 

5 

775-780 

CoDstantiae  VL 

H 

17 

780^797 

Irene 

n 

5 

797-809 

Kicepborus 

m 

9 

809-811 

fitauradus 

811-611 

Michael  L  Rhangabo 

m 

9 

811-813 

U.O  V.  Armenius 

u 

7 

813.«90 

Michael  ILBalbns 

ft 

9 

890-829 

llieophilua 

u 

19 

829-«49 

Michael  IIL 

* 

95 

84»«67 

Basil  I.  Macedo 

•» 

19 

867-886 

Leo  VL  Sapiens 

M 

95 

886^11 

Alexander,  ooUeagne  ofCooalBa- 1 
tine  VIL                                    } 

to 

48 

9U-8S9 

M 

1 

911-919 

Rumanus  I.  LecapanaiL  oollsanD  1 
•rfCoostantlimVS.                    } 

U 

96 

919U944 

CoBfltaiitiM  VnL,  Stephaoua, 

•ODs  of  RoDia&ut  L,  raigned 

fiTowueks 
BomaDusIL 
Nioephorua  IL  Phocas 
Joannes  L  Zimisoes 
Basil  n.,  colleague  of  Joannes  L 1 

for  seTen  yrars  j 

Constaathie  DL,  coDeagne  of  Baiw  ) 

IL  ibr  for^-nine  jears  > 

Romanus  III.  Argyrus 
Michael  IV.  Paphlago 
Michael  V.  Calaphates 
Zoe  snd  Theodora 
Constantine  X.  Moaomachua 
Theodora  (again) 
Michael  VL  Stradoticus 
Isaac  L  Comnenus 
Constantine  XI.  Duces 
Romanus  IV.  Diogenes 
Michael  Vn.  Duces 
Nioephoms  IIL  Botsniates 
Alexia  or  Alexius  L  Conmraus 
Joannes  n.  Coomenus  or  Calo-  > 

Joannes  > 

Manuel  L  Comnenus 
Alexis  L  or  Alexins  IL  Comaemm 
Andnmleus  I.  Comnenus 
Isaac  IL  Angelua 
Alexis  or  Alexius  IIL  Angelus 
Alexis  or  Alexius  FV.  Angelus 
Alexis  or  Alexius  V.  Duces 


tML    AJk  A.B 


4  959-963 

6  963-969 

7  969-976 

56  969-1099 

19  976-1099 


1098-4094 
1094-1041 
1041-1019 
1049-104S 
1048-1054 
1054-1066 
1056-1QS7 
1057-1059 
1050-1067 
1067-1071 
1071-1078 
1078-1081 
1061-1118 

1118-U43 

1143-1181 
1181-11B3 
1183-1185 
1185-1195 
1195-1903 
1909-1904 
1904-1204 


LATIN  EMPERORS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

TroL  A.D.  A.D 

Baldwin  L  Mgned    1  1904-1905 

Henry  «       10  1206-121G 

Peter  "  1217- 

Robert  •>         7  1221-1998 

Baldwin  IL  **       33  1228-1961 

GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  NICiEA. 

Tn.    A.D    A.D 

Theodorus  L  Loscaris  reigned  16  1206  1222 

Joannes  in.  Vatatzes  -       33  1929-1255 

Theodorus  n.  Lascails  "         4  1955-1259 

Joannes  IV.  LascarU  «         1  1259-1966 

Michael  Vm.  PalsBologus  *•         1  1260-1261 

GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AGAIN. 


Michael  Vm.  Paleokma  i 

Andronictts  IL  Palseoiogus 
Michsel  IX.  Palsaologus  (assodatod 

with  Aadroniena  u.  in  the  enoi* 

pire). 
Andronicus  IIL  Palcologus 
Joannes  V.  Cantacoxenus 
Joannes  VL  PslsBologus 
Manud  IL  PalsBoloous 
Joannes  VII.  PalsBowgns 

XnL  PalaologM 


Tn.  A.D.  A.D 
91  126L-1989 
46    1289-1398 


13 
13 
36 
34 
93 
5 


132ft.l341 
1349-1355 
1355-1391 
1391-1495 
1425-1448 
1448  1453 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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TABLB   XL 

GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1.  Ratios  of  the  three  chief  Systems. 


^ginetan  :  Euboic  or  old  Attic 

JEgioetan  :  SoloDian  or  later  Attic*. 
Euboic :  SoloniaD 


...  ::     6   I      5 
...  ::      5    :      3 

,..  ::  138}:  100 
or::  100  :  72 
or::    25    :    18 


The  iEgiuetan  Tnlent=6000  iEginetan  Drachms =7200  £uboic=10,000  Solonian 
Euboic  ♦»      =5000  »'  =6000       "      =    8333  J     •« 

Solonian*      "      =3600  »»  =4320  '    •*      =    6000       *' 


*  Also  cnlled  the  Attic  SUver  TdUnt.    When  Attic  weights  are  spoken  of  without  any  further  distinctioB, 
are  generally  intended. 


JSzacL*                1 

lb. 

oz. 

gr^ 

lb. 

at. 

gr^ 

Obol  CO^oXdff^ 

1 

95 

41 

li 

9 

18-472J 
110-83i 
1 45-83  Jt 

It 

iC 

100 

i 

tt 

20 

44 
i« 
4ft 

6 

Drachma  (A/ja;(/i^) 

600 

100         Mina  (Mva) 

36,000 

6000          60       Talent  (Takavrov) . . 

*  In  this  and  the  other  tables  the  English  weights  used  are  those  of  the  ayoirdupois  scale  as  fixed  by  i 
naroely,  the  grain  =:  the  Troy  grain,  tho  ounce  =  437^  grains,  the  pound  =  16  ounces = 7000  grains, 
t  Or  I  of  an  ounce. 


*>       Ti*nVA«J^     A-M      A* 

«•          ^«                                -»      ««W.:.l.A_4' 

ExacL 

Jppn^zimmu.       1 

lb. 

oz. 

g"- 

lb. 

OS. 

s«- 

Obol 



t( 

tt 

1 

79 

tt 

tt 

5 
2 

15-393^^ 
92-36111 
48-611J 
291-63J 

It 

n 

90 

•t 

t4 
•t 
It 

15i 
93J 

•• 

44 

6          Drachm  fl 

600            100 

Mina | 

36,000         6000 

60     1  Talent , 

*  See  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  p.  933,  b..  934,  a.    It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Attic  commercial  mina  was  exacdy  138|  aStwm 
drachmas,  not  138,  as  stated  in  tho  decree.    The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  drachma. 


4.  Attic  Oommercial  Weiflrhts  Increased.* 

JStoet                  I 

Appratimm.       \ 

lb. 

oz. 

gn. 

lb. 

OS. 

8"^ 

1  Mina=150  Drachms  (silver) 

5  Minse^6  Mins  (commercial) 

1  Talents 65  Mins  (commercial) 

1 

88t 

6 
14 

350 
291-61 
145-8i 

il 

ft 
ti 

tt 

4a 

4* 

•  4 

*  See  Did  of  Antiq.,  para  934,  a. 

t  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  takes  as  equal  to  138}  dracfame,  not  136. 


Obol  ... 

5.  Attic  SUver  Weiflrhts. 

Eutel.                  1 

lb. 

oz. 

gm 

lb. 

OS. 

wn- 

It 
It 
»i 
57 

tt 

tt 
15 

14 

11-0833J 

66-5* 

87-5t 
It 

4t 

it 

1 

60 

«t 
•« 
tt 
tc 

12 

70 

M 
4« 

Drachma 

6 

600 
36,000 

100         Mina 

6000          60     1  Talent 

•  This  value  is,  if  any  thing,  too 
to  Dia.  of  Antiq. 
t  Or  I  of  an  ounceu 


B5ckh  DBakes  it  17*4.    Rripecting  other  scales  of  weight  for*  Popskba 
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